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HANSARD’S 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the First Session of the Nintu PartramMeEnt of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and IRELAND, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, 26th October, 1830, 
in the First Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Shird Golume of the Session 
1830—31. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 4, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. The Appropriation Bill, Consolidated 
Fund Bill, and Officers’ Salaries Bill, passed through a 
Committee. The Dublin Asylum, and Manchester Gas 
Lights’ Bills, were read a first time. 

Petitions presented. By Lord RopEn, from the parish of 
St. Peter, Hereford, for the Privilege of Endowing 
Churches. By the Earl of KINNouL, from the Keepers 
of Post-horses and Carriages of Perthshire, Clackmannan- 
shire, Fifeshire, and Forfarshire, for the Abolition of the 
Duties on Elorses and Carriages let for hire :—By the Duke 
wf GorDon, to the same effect, from the Counties of 
Aberdeen and Inverness. By the Earl of Harpwick, 
from Royston, against the Coal Duties; also from some 
parts of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Caermarthenshire, 
praying for the Abolition of Negro Slavery. By the Earl 
of Rapnor, from the Congregation of Conway Chapel, 
and other districts of Caermarthen, with the same prayer ; 
also from Sandhurst and Newenden, for the Repeal of the 





Malt Duties. By Lord CArBERRy, from certain Ship- 
owners, &c. of Sunderland, against laying an additional | 
Duty on Timber imported from our own Colonies. By | 
Earl Grey, from Oakhampton, in favour of Reform :— | 
By the Earl of KinnowL, for certain Districts of Forfar- | 
shire, to the same effect. | 


TitHEs AND CaTuotics (IRELAND).] 
Viscount Clifden presented a Petition 
from the Parishioners of Graig and Ullard, 
in the diocese of Leighlin, praying for 
Relief against the System of Tithe Col- 
lecting in that parish. He took that op- 
portunity of making a few observations on 
the subject; and, in the first place, with 
reference to a statement made by his noble 





friend (Lord Farnham) the other night, he 
VOL. IIL, {gh} 


had received a letter from Dr. Doyle, the 
Roman Catholic Prelate, in which that 
right reverend Prelate stated, that the Mr. 
Doyle to whom his noble friend had re- 
ferred, was not a nephew or cousin of the 
right reverend Prelate, but a relation so 
distant, that he was no relation at all. 
Dr. Doyle had certainly too much sense 
to encourage any tumultuous opposition 
to tithes; nor indeed did he believe that 
his noble friend had said, that Dr. Doyle 
had anything to do with the matter. 
Mr. Doyle denied having encouraged any 
tumultuous meetings against tithes, and 
he was a very respectable man. He had, 
indeed, received a letter from a Magistrate, 
in which he stated, that many persons had 
been ready to make affidavits that Mr. 
Doyle had not harangued the people, nor 
promoted resistance to the payment of 
tithes. He also knew, however, that it 
had been stated, that affidavits of a di- 
rectly contrary tendency could be pro- 
duced. But he agreed in the remark 
made by a noble Secretary of State (Lord 
Melbourne) the other day, that in a state 
of so much excitement and irritation, it 
was not difficult to procure affidavits from 
either of the parties against the other. In 
considering the subject of tithes in Ireland, 
it was necessary to keep in view, that there 














































































3 Tithes and Catholics 


were two great hierarchies—from the 
Archbishop down to the Curate. 
one side was the revenue, and on the other 
the preponderance of property and popu- 
Jation. The party with the small revenue 
envied the party with the large, and the 
party with the larger feared the party with 
the small, when backed by property and 
numbers. It might be said, ‘“‘ Oh, it is 
not to be supposed that the Catholic 


Clergy would envy the Protestant Clergy | 


their possession of the tithes, nor was it 
possible that the Protestant Clergy should 
hate or fear the Catholic.” Well, be it so; 
but, in the meantime, it was absolutely 
necessary that these violent courses should 
be put an end to, otherwise the Protestant 
Clergy must be reduced to starvation ; for 
the tithes would not be paid. The truth 
was, that the two parties would never 
agree well together, until a liberal provi- 
sion should be made for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy. This was what was in- 
tended to be done by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh, when they proposed, thirty 
‘years ago, to bring forward the motion 


which the noble Duke had carried two | 


years ago. But the noble Duke did not 
undertake to make a provision for the Ca- 
tholic Clergy by his measure, and he was 
not surprised at it, for he had enough on 
his hands, without meddling also with that; 
but, at the same time, it was a thing that 
must, at some time or other, be done. 
Perhaps some might think that the Church 
property of Ireland ought to be divided 
between the two hierarchies. But he 
was persuaded that this could not properly 
be done. The loudest clamour would be 
set up against it, and it might beattended 
with disadvantages, which would more 
than counterbalance the benefit. The 
Church revenue, therefore, he appre- 
hended, must be left with the Protestant 
Clergy, while the Catholic hierarchy was 
paid by voluntary contribution from their 
flocks, and both were a heavy burthen on 
the country. Something, however, must 
be done to relieve the country from this 
heavy burthen of a double hierarchy. 
The Rev. Mr. Alcock, the Rector of 
Graig, was a man who had reached a con- 
siderable age—a very respectable man, 
and very well behaved. The parish was 
a large one, and he had perhaps less than 
his strict dues, when le accepted of 7201. 
a year. Mr. Doyle had been priest of the 
parish, and a Mr. Macdonell was Mr. 
Alcock’s Curate, and against neither of 
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On the | 
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they were both clever men, in the prime 
of life, and of great activity, and it was 
not perhaps surprising, if they were apt 
to come into collision. Upon the whole 
he was convinced, that these disputes 
could never be put an end to, nor could 
the parties be pacified, until a liberal pro- 
vision was made for the Catholic Clergy, 
and sooner or later the subject must be 
| taken up by the Legislature. 

| Lord Farnham thought himself called 
| upon to make a few observations on the 
| 

| 





statement of his noble friend. He had 
no sort of doubt but that many letters 
would be written on the subject, owing to 
| the statement which he had thought it his 
duty to make the other night, and owing 
partly, no doubt, to the state of excite- 
ment in which the minds of the Irish 
people were kept on the subject of tithes, 
As to his statement, he had only said that 
which he had good reason to believe io be 
true. He had never stated, nor pretended 
to state, the genealogy of the Doyle race, 
about which he had no positive informa- 
tion, although he bad been informed that 
Mr. Doyle, who was, or had been, parish 
priest of Graig, was a relative of Doctor 
Doyle, the Catholic Archbishop, who had 
promoted him. But he had no reason to 
doubt the facts which he had mentioned, 
which were, that Mr. Doyle had harangued 
the people against the payment of tithes, 
and had suggested measures to resist that 
payment—that he had encouraged tumul- 
tuous assemblies with the same view, and 
had made propositions to them on the 
subject, and encouraged them to adopt 
measures for securing a reduction of tithes 
-—that tumultuous meetings were in con- 
sequence held on the subject of tithes, 
and for the purpose of resisting the pay- 
ment, or reducing the amount. These 
were facts which had not been denied, 
and he was fully authorised in stating 
them. As for Mr. Doyle himself, he had 
said, that he was a person of great talent 
and activity, and he formerly had a very 
high opinion of him; but since he had 
been promoted by Dr. Doyle, he had 
assumed a very different character from 
that which he bore when he (Lord Farn- 
ham) first knew him. As to the proposi- 
tion for granting a liberal provision out of 
the public money for the support of the 
Catholic €iergy, that was a plan in 
which he could never concur; and if evef 
it was proposed, he would resist it to the 
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5 Ministerial Plan 


utmost of his power; and the principle on 
which he did it was this—that he never 
could consent to make a Church a member 
of the State, which he believed to be 
completely inerror. The Roman Catholic 
Church was founded in error, and ought 
never to be made a constituent member of 
a Protestant State. He fully agreed that 
some vigorous measures ought to be 
adopted, to repel the conspiracy which 
existed in some parts of Ireland, against 
the payment of tithes, otherwise the 
Clergy of the Protestant Church there, 
would be left without a revenue, except 
through the medium of a distress; for 
there appeared to be conspiracies existing 
to refuse the payment of tithes by any 
other method. 

Viscount Clifden.—The letters which 
he had received stated, that Mr. Doyle 
denied these charges point blank, and that 
he was preparing affidavits in contradiction 
tothem.. Asto a provision forthe Roman 
Catholic Clergy, they had the best of all 
titles to such a provision, for they pos- 
sessed the flocks. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


MinisteriaAL Pian or Rerorm.] 
The Lord Chancellor stated, that he had 
a variety of Petitions in his hand, praying 
for Parliamentary Reform, On that sub- 
ject he would imitate the proper and pru- 
dent example of the noble Lords who bad 
alluded to it the other night, and would 
abstain, for the present, from making any 
observations on the plan of Reform now 
under consideration in the other House, 
reserving himself till the question should 
come regularly before their Lordships for 
discussion. 

The Duke of Buckingham begged to 
interrupt the noble Lord, 
these petitions prayed for the Ballot? 

The Lord Chancellor could not under- 
take to say that he had classed the whole 
of the Petitions, but a great part of them 
3orourhs, 
and he was not aware that any predil ction 
for the Ballot had prevailed in that coun- 
try. 
all, it was certain that it was not generally 
prevalent. His Lordship then presented 
Petitions, praying for Parliamentary Re- 
form, from St. Pancras, the borough of 
Ferres, from Petersfield, from Ludlow, 
from Lyme Regis, from Newburgh, in 
Fife, from Roxburgh, from St. Luke’s, 
in Middlesex, from Fain, from Thurse, 


to inquire if: 


If it had extended to that country at 
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and from different places in Yorkshire 
and other Counties—in all thirty-one. 
He had to apologise to the very re- 
spectable and numerous persons by whom 
the petitions had been signed, in thus 
reading them like a catalogue, instead of 
presenting them one by one, and having 
the prayers of them read in the ordinary 
manner. But he trusted that he should be 
excused, when it was considered, there 
being such a multitude of these Petitions 
brought forward, and in the course of 
being brought forward, that their Lord- 
ships would be overwhelmed with them, 
and a great deal of valuable time would be 
lost, if the ordinary course were to be fol- 
lowed. 

The Duke of Norfolk spoke as follows: 
[ am anxious, my Lords, to avail myself of 
this opportunity, publicly to express the high 
pleasure and satisfaction which I have de- 
rived from that excellent and admirable 
measure of Reform which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have introduced into the other 
House of Parliament—a measure remark- 
ably calculated to ensure the public confi- 
dence, and a general attachment to the in- 
stitutions of the country. It is a measure 


| which cannot fail to prove highly satisfac- 


tory to the nation, since it will be one of 
the best guarantees that could be devised 
for the public prosperity, and for the li- 
berties and the happiness of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. There is already 
proof that it has been regarded with high 
satisfaction by the country, fora Common 
Council has been held this day in London, 
and a Meeting in Westminster, for the 
purpose of conveying to his Majesty’s 
Ministers the sense of gratitude entertained 
towards them by these most important 
portions of the community, for the com- 
prehensive and effective, yet wise, mode- 
rate, and prudent plan of Reform which 
they have submitted to Parliament; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the addresses 
were agreed to unanimously. It is to be 
regretted, that much excitement and ir- 
ritation has prevailed in this country of 
late, in consequence of distress among the 
humbler and poorer classes, but nothin; o 
could be better calculated to allay these 
feelings than such a measure as this. I[ 
myself have always been a friend to Re- 
form. I have been so from an early pe- 
riod of my life, as is well known to my 
noble friend at the head of the Adminis- 
tration. I am one of those who must suf- 
fer some loss from the adoption of the plan 
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7 Agitation for the 


of Reform now under comsideration ; but 
still I rejoice that such a measure has been 
brought forward; and I shall rejoice still 
more, if it should be passed into a law. 
I would gladly sacrifice ten times as much 
as I shall be called on to sacrifice, for the 
sake of a measure which will form so ad- 
mirable a safeguard for the liberties of the 
subject, and is so well calculated to pro- 
mote in every way the best interests of the 
nation. 

The Petitions presented by the Lord 
Chancellor were then laid on the Table. 


AciTaTION FoR THE REPEAL OF 
tHE Union.] ‘The Earl of Wicklow rose 
to present a Petition from certain Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, Magistrates, and Occu- 
piers of Land in the County of Wicklow, 
declaring theirabhorrence of those measures 
of agitation which had lately prevailed in 
various parts of Ireland, under the pre- 
tence of procuring a Repeal of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. They 
stated, that they could regard such a repeal 
in no other light than as a dismemberment 
of the empire ; and they prayed that the 
Legislature should adopt some strong 
measure to put an end to these agitations, 
which prevented the enjoyment by Ireland 
of those advantages which they had been 
led to expect from the Union. He was 
aware that agitation was no new feature 
in that country, for it prevailed among all 
classes before the passing of the measure 
for admitting the Roman Catholics into 
the Constitution, which had received the 
assent of the Legislature two years ago. 
Before that time, it was not surprising, that 
there should be constant agitation among 
all classes, but now that these political 
divisions were abolished, and that all 
classes were admitted to the privileges and 
blessings of the Constitution—when there 
was a real, instead of a nominal union, 
the petitioners thought it hard, that by 
these disturbances they should be deprived 
of the advantages which had been held out 
to them more than thirty years ago, as 
likely to result from the Union. He re- 
collected, that the late Secretary for Ireland 
had mentioned in the Howse of Commons, 
last year, that there were several measures 
of amelioration in contemplation, to be 
brought forward for Ireland ; and the no- 
ble Marquis (Lansdown) had mentioned 
something of the same kind previous to the 
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whatever previous arrangements might have 
been made by the former Ministers, he 
was rather surprised that none of these 
measures had been as yet brought before 
either House of Parliament. The noble 
Marquis had said, that they could not all 
be brought forward in the present Session; 
but he was rather surprised that none had 
as yet appeared. He was anxious that 
they should be brought forward, and if 
he found them calculated to be of 
advantage to Ireland they would meet 
with his cordial co-operation. He had no 
doubt but that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
aware of the awful situation of that coun- 
try, and he was anxious that there should 
be as little delay as possible in the appli- 
cation of such remedies as it might be in 
the power of the Administration to apply. 
Earl Grey said, that no man could more 
fully concur than he did in the views of 
the petitioners, when they stated, that the 
agitation which had been lately set on foot 
was most pernicious to Ireland. He fully 
concurred with them too, that the object 
of the agitation would, if attained, be most 
disadvantageous, if not fatal, to the em- 
pire, and that the Repeal of the Union, if 
carried, would lead to its dismemberment. 
This was his view of the question, and so 
thinking of it, he, for one, in whatever 
situation he might be placed would give 
to any project for the Repeal of the 
Union his most decided and determined 
opposition. As to the prayer of the pe- 
tition, that the Legislature should adopt 
some strong measures for putting down 
the agitation, most undoubtedly he should 
be prepared to apply to the Legislature to 
arm the Government with additional 
powers to put an end to these excesses, in 
case it should appear that such a course 
was necessary. But as long as the Go- 
vernment could entertain a reasonable 
hope that they could be restrained by the 
existing law, it was highly desirable to 
abstain from applying for additional 
powers. It did not require the recom- 
mendation of the petitioners to call the 
most anxious attention of the Government 
to this subject. The Government had 
already carefully and continually attended 
to it; and he appealed to their Lordships, 
whether there was any want of due atten- 
tion, vigour, and decision in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, in making use of the 
means afforded by the existing law to put 
an end to these pernicious tumults and 





recess. Now, considering that the pre- 
sent Ministers had had the advantage of 


agitations. And here he could not deny 
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9 Repeal of the Union. 


himself the satisfaction of bearing his 
testimony to the wise and prudent, yet 
vigorous course which the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Irish Government had adopted, 
in the trying crisis in which they were 
placed ; and it was to be hoped, that they 
would be enabled, by means of the ex- 
isting law, to put down a system of agita- 
tion which was so detrimental to members 
of the community, but more particularly 
to those who were deluded by it. As to 
the notice which had been given of an 
intention on the part of the late Secretary 
for Ireland and his noble friend, respecting 
his intention to bring forward measures 
for the amelioration of Ireland, the noble 
Earl ought to consider that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had had a great deal of other 
business in hand; that much was to be 
done before the measures in question 
could be put in such a shape as to be 
brought before Parliament. One measure 
had been already prepared—that which 
related to the Subletting Act; but it had 
been found necessary to send it back to 
Jreland, in order to have it as clear as pos- 
sible from objections when it should be 
brought before the House. The bill, it 
was expected, would soon be returned from 
Ireland, and when returned, no time 
would be lost in laying it before Parlia- 
ment. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to ask 
the noble Earl, whether it was his intention 
to renew the law giving the Lord Lieute- 
nant powers to suppress illegal meetings 
by Proclamation? The noble Earl was 
aware that it would expire in no very long 
time, 

Earl Grey replied, that it was certainly 
his intention at present to propose to the 
Legislature the renewal of the law in ques- 
tion, before the period of its expiration. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was sur- 
prised that the noble Earl (Wicklow) 
should now reproach the Ministers with 
delay, when he had formerly complained 
of them for their promptitude and activity. 
He fully concurred in the compliment that 
had been paid to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Irish Government. 

The Earl of Wicklow had only observed 
ona former occasion, that he was afraid that 
Ministers might undertake too much if they 
did more, at the outset, than adopt the 
measures prepared by their predecessors. 
The late Secretary for Ireland had stated 
in his place, that it was in contemplation 
to bring forward seven or eight measures 
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been led to infer from that, that they 
might have been in such a state of forward- 
ness as to enable the present Ministers to 
introduce them without much delay. He 
most fully concurred in the just tribute of 
praise that had been paid to the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Government, 
who had conducted themselves with equal 
prudence and courage. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that the 
measures which the present Ministers 
meant to propose were not those which 
their predecessors might have had in con- 


templation. To be sure the subjects to 
which they related were the same, 
but the principles and views on 


which they were founded had not been 
pointed out by the late Ministers, but had 
been laid down in a most valuable Report 
of a Committee of the other House, the 
Chairman of which now held a high 
situation in his Majesty’s Government. 
The notice given by the Secretary for 
Ireland, in the course of the last Session, 
was, that it was in contemplation to intro- 
duce measures founded on these reports. 
The present Ministers had the same prin- 
ciples, recommendations, and evidence 
before them as the late Ministers ; but it 
did not follow that they were to adopt ex- 
actly the same measures. They had their 
measures to prepare for themselves, and 
every possible attention had been paid 
to them. But then, when it was con- 
sidered what details were to be gone 
through, and how many points re- 
quired attention, and how many technical 
objections were to be guarded against, it 
must be obvious that some time must 
elapse before these measures could be put 
into a proper shape for introduction into 
Parliament. Before they were brought 
forward, it was necessary that all the de- 
tails should be thoroughly sifted. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE Poor-Laws ReE- 
port.| The Marquis of Salisbury laid 
on the Table of the House the evidence 
given before the Committee on the state 
of the Poor, as far as it had been hitherto 
taken, and called the attention of their 
Lordships particularly to that part of it 
which related to the advantage which the 
poor would derive from having plots of 
land in their occupation. 

Earl Stanhope also recommended that 
part of the evidence to the attention of 
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their Lordships. He thought the plan 
would be attended with great advantage. 
The Duke of Richmond thought, that 
it would have been better to have reserved 
the evidence until the whole of it had been 
taken; and the Committee had been occu- 
pied from the morning till four o’clock in 
discussing whether this portion of the evi- 
dence should be laid before the House 
now or not. He was anxious that it 
should not go forth to the public that 
giving the poor garden-plots was all the 
measure of relief which the Committee 
meant to recommend, The opinion of 
the Chairman might not be that of the 
Committee, and it was bet fair that the 
noble Marquis should have stated that to 
the House. In his opinion, the distress— 
more particularly in the south-eastern dis- 
tricts of the country, arose from a super- 
abundance of population—that was, in 
the existence in these districts of more 
hands than could find employment, 
that the wages of labour were re- 
duced to too low a rate, and many 
could not find employment at all for a 
great part of the year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought that a volunt: wy 
emigration might be attended with advan- 
tage, and that a plan might be devised, to 
enable such as chose it to emigrate to the 
Colonies, where there was a great demand 
for labour, and where the labourers were 
well paid. In the mean time, pe mapa, 4 
would have been better that the subjec 
should not have been alluded to at all 

‘he Marquis of Salisbury never meant 
to say that giving the poor plots of ground 
was all that «he Committee intended to 
recommend for them, nor was he aware 
that he had made any such statement. 
He had only recommended to the atten- 
tion of their Lordships one point, which 
he thought had, on the evidence, been 
clearly made out. He had not said, that 
the plots of ground were to be limited 
merely to gardens. 

Karl Stanhope concurred with the noble 
Marquis, that it was never meant to be 
stated, nor was it stated, that all that the 
Committee had to recommend for the ad- 
vantage of the poor was the allowing them 
some allotments of ground, nor was it in- 
tended that these allotments should be 
confined to garden-plots. Every one must 
be aware of the advantage which the poor 
man derived from being able to keep a 
cow. In his opinion, it was _ highly 
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time to time, be laid before the House, 
that the different subjects might be dis- 
cussed, from time to time, before the 
Committee should make their Report. 

The Duke of Richmond had no inclina- 
tion to prolong the conversation. His 
only object was, that there should be no 
misconception. His own wish was, that 
the Committee should have waited till 
it could make its report; but since the 
secrets of the prison-house must come out, 
he would mention, that some 
opinion that the poor should have one 
acre, some that they should have two, 
and some three. ‘The noble Earl (Stan- 
hope), tobe sure, had not said much 
about currency, but he made ample 
amends by means of a witness which he 
produced, and who recommended, as the 
ieee spec ific for the relief of the country, 

an alteration in the currency. 

Lord Suffield concurred in the opinion, 
that it would be useful that the poor 
sh uld have small allotments of land, but 
he certainly was not of opinion that the 
relief to be given to the poor ought to be 
confined to that. He was of opinion 
that where there was a superabundance 
of population, the plan of voluntary 
emigration might be properly resorted to. 
But superabundance of population was a 
relative term, and meant that there were 
more hands than could find employment. 
The business, therefore, was, to find em- 
i: Fern for the poor, and he was of 
opinion, that every possible means ought 
to be adopted for finding them employ- 
at home, before any encouragement 
was held out to them to emigrate to the 
colonies or any where else. 

The Earl of Carnarvon thought, that if 
these interminable conversations went on, 
the time of the House would be as much 
mis-spent as the noble Duke represented 
that of the Committee to have been that 
day. He thought that it would be advan- 
tageous that the evidence should be laid 
from time to time before the House; and 
that portion of it now presented, cer- 
tainly did go strongly to make out that it 
would be desirable that the poor should 
have small allotments of land. As to 
emigration, to compel that was entirely 
out of the question, but he did think that 
it would afford considerable relief to the 
poor to enable them to emigrate to the 
colonies, where there was a great demand 
for labour, and where, consequently, the 
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13 Petitions for 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 4, 1831. 


Minutzs.} Mr. F. Lewts brought up the Report of the 
Clare Election Committee. ‘The Committee declared, 
that they found Mr. James Patrick O’Gorman Mahon not 
duly elected; that the last Election for the County of 
Clare was void, so far as related to the said James Patrick 
O’Gorman Mahon; that the Petition against the return 
was not frivolous or vexatious, nor was the opposition 
thereto. The Committee further declared, that it appear- 
ed to them that Mr. O’Gorman Mahon had been, by his 
friends and agents, guilty of bribery and corruption. 

On the Motion of Mr. F. Lewis, a new Writ for the County 
of Clare was ordered to be issued. 

Lord Duncannon took the Oaths and his Seat for Kilkenny 
(County). 

Bills, The Calico Duties Repeal Bill was read a first time; 
as was also a Bill to Consolidate and Amend the Laws for 
suppressing the illicit making of Malt and distillation of 
Spirits in Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, the 
number of gallons of foreign Wine upon which duty has 
been paid for home consumption in the United Kingdom, 
and the rate of Duty per gallon, stated in the imperial 
measure, for the year ending 5th January, 1851; distin- 
guishing Cape, French, Madeira, Portugal, Spanish, 
Rhenish, and other sorts, and stating the gross and nett 
produce of duty for the year:—On the Motion of Mr, 
Herries, the quantity and value of all Timber, Deals, 
and other Wood, imported annually into Great Britain, in 
British and foreign Ships, from Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, respectively, from the year 
1819, to the latest period; also from the several British 
North American Colonies; the real and official values of 
British and Irish, and of foreign exports, annually from 
Great Britain to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and 
Russia, respectively, from the year 1819, to the latest 
period; also to the several British North American Colo- 
nies; the number of Ships, Men, and Tonnage, British 
and foreign, employed in the trade between Great Britain 
and Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, re- 
spectively, since 1828 to the Jatest period; also between 
the several British North American Colonies; similar ac- 
count of the trade of Ireland; the quantity and value of 
the whole imports and exports, and the tonnage, inwards 
and outwards, British and foreign, of the several British 
North American Colonies, to all parts of the world re- 
spectively, in each of the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, 
1800, 1801, and 1802, 1818, 1819, and 1820, and of the 
three latest years; also, the number of Emigrants arrived 
in the several British North American Colonies, in each of 
the years 1790, 1791, 1792, 1800, 1801, and 1802, and 
from 1810, to the latest period. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from Keighley, York- 
shire, complaining of a want of sympathy in the House 
of Commons, and of the passing of the Corn Bill, and 
praying for Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Vote 
by Ballot, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. By Mr. 
Wrseg, two from Parishes in Tipperary, and three from 
other parts of Ireland, for the Repeal of the Union; from 
Caher, against Slavery ; and from a Parish of Tipperary, 
against the system of National Education. ; 


Petitions ror Rerorm.| The She- 
riffs of London presented a Petition from 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of London, in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and especially in favour 
of the present measure of Reform intro- 
duced by Ministers. They declared their 
high approval of the principle of the mea- 
sure, and expressed a sincere hope that, the 
Bill might be passed into a law. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that, after 
what had been stated by the hon, and 
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learned member for Boroughbridge re- 
specting Corporation robbery, the House 
might, perhaps, be surprised that the Cor- 
poration of the City of Iondon should 
thus have come down to that House to 
give this measure of ‘‘ Corporation rob- 
bery” their decided support. He could, 
however, assure the House, that the sup- 
port was not only sincerely and cordially, 
but almost unanimously given; for, out of 
a most numerous meeting of the members 
of the Corporation, only one was found to 
hold up his hand against the measure, 
and that Gentleman was known to be one 
who would oppose not only this measure 
of Reform, but all Reform whatever. He 
had taken the opportunity of saying this, 
because many persons had really come to 
him to ask him whether the invasion of 
Corporation privileges contained in the 
proposed measure would not frighten the 
Corporation of London: whether, in fact, 
they did not fear what the hon. and learn- 
ed inember for Boroughbridge had threat- 
ened them with? He had assured those 
Gentlemen that the Corporation of London 
need not have the least fear onthe sub- 
ject; and this Petition from them fully 
confirmed his statement. He would add 
one other observation. It was the usual 
custom of the City of London, when his 
Majesty was pleased to make a change 
in his Ministry, to express their satis- 
faction at the change; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, they had waited to see 
whether the new Ministry were in earn- 
est with respect to the measure of Re- 
form; and having been satisfied on that 
point by the measure now about to be 
introduced, they had come to that House 
to declare their support of it. ‘They saw 
in that measure a wish to save the coun- 
try from its dangers and difficulties, and 
they gave the Ministers their best thanks 
for it. The Corporation of London were 
so satisfied with the measure, that they 
intended also to Address the Throne. 
If the Corporation of London were called 
on to make any sacrifices under this 
Bill for the benefit of the country, they 
would do so most readily, for they were 
not to be frightened by them. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman begged to 
add to the statement just made by his 
hon. Colleague, that he had never wit- 
nessed any measure carried im a more 
cordial manner, or with stronger feelings 
of approbation, than was the present 
Petition, Many individuals, who, on 
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other occasions, had been opposed to 
Reform, had changed their opinions, and 
gave their warm approbation to the pre- 
sent measure, in which they saw the 
safety and interests of the country so 
well provided for. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the present- 
ation of this Petition, and the observa- 
tions it had called forth, gave him the 
sincerest pleasure. He regretted, how- 
ever, the absence of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and of those who with them 
had almost appealed to the decision of 
the City of London as conclusive upon 
the subject, whether this was or not a 
fatal precedent with respect to the se- 
curity of Corporate rights. He did not 
speak of such phrases as that of Corpo- 
ration robbery, for they had no mean- 
ing whatever—they were exaggerated and 
violent language, calculated to create 
exaggerated notions, not at all applic- 
able to the contents of this Bill. The 
name of Jefferies had been used to ter- 
rify the Corporations of this country, but 
the Corporation of the City of London 
were not to be terrified by the name of 
Jeffeties, nor by the supposition that 
this Bill was only a precedent that would 
afterwards be used to destroy Corpora- 
tion privileges. He believed, that the 
whole kingdom would follow the exam- 
ple of the City of London, and give the 
most perfect proof that the opinion of 
the people of England was in favour of 
this measure. He must say for himself, 
that he viewed the Bill as the best safe- 
guard of public liberty. He was proud that 
it was his fortune to live in a day when 
the Ministers of the Crown came down 
with a measure of Reform of this kind 
-—a measure which showed they relied 
less on private patronage and favour, 
than on the support of public opinion. 
To the present Administration he was 
much attached, on personal grounds, of 
course, for he had long known and ad- 
mired the Members of it; but on_poli- 
tical grounds also, because he was con- 
vinced that the sole object of their Go- 
vernment would be the good of the coun- 
try. On every ground he wished them 
success in the task they had undertaken. 
If they were bound, in the event of a 
failure of this Bill, to leave their places 
(though he saw no reason for their 
doing so), he should say that they had 
enjoyed their places long enough; and 
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for himself, he thought that he had 
lived long enough when he saw a Bill in- 
troduced into that House so conducive to 
the maintenance of the rights and liberties 
of the people, so calculated to preserve 
and consecrate the authority of the laws, 
and so essential to secure the stability of 
the Throne and preserve the purity of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Calcraft denied the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
right hon. Gentleman on that side of the 
House had appealed to the decision of the 
Corporation of London for confirmation 
of their fears for the precedent set by this 
Bill. For himself, he fully agreed with 
those fears, when he saw property so in- 
vaded as it was by the present measure. 
He asserted, that public and private rights 
were unjustifiably interfered with. He set 
at nought the rights of those Gentlemen 
who were patrons of boroughs, but the 
rights of the voters in those boroughs were 
not to be treated so lightly. He saw no 
justification for this wholesale condemna- 
tion of what were called rotten and decay- 
ed boroughs. His hon. friend (Mr. Ba- 
ring) had told them that there were in 
the borough which he had the honour to 
represent 200 scot and lot voters, who had 
never been guilty of any crime. Another 
Gentleman had told them that in the bo- 
rough which he represented there were 500 
persons in the same situation, and yet, 
when the franchise of these vote:s was 
taken from them Gentlemen had the cou- 
rage to get up and declare that the rights 
of these 700 voters were not sacrificed. 
The voters in the borough which he had 
the l:onour to represent were to suffer a 
similar confiscation; but as he intended 
to enter into their cases when he addressed 
the House on the motion of the noble Lord, 
he would not say a word more on that to- 
pic at present. In his opinion the inno- 
cent voters in the majority of boroughs 
ought not to be punished for the guilt of 
the voters in a few of them. 

Lord Morpeth said, that though he was 
at such adistance from his Yorkshire con- 
stituents as not to be enabled to state with 
accuracy the opinion of the freeholders of 
that county, yet, as the calls of business, 
especially at this season of the year, 
brought a great number of Gentlemen 
from Yorkshire to town, he had some op- 
portunity of forming an opinion on the 
subject; and as far as he was able, from 
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these auguries, to form any opinion, he 
was induced to think that his constituents 
cordially approved of the measure, and 
were most highly gratified by its introduc- 
tion. 

Lord G. Lennox said, that after what 
had been stated of the opinion of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, he begged 
to state, that that Corporation was not 
the only one in favour of this measure. 
The Corporation of the town which he had 
the honour to represent, uninfluenced by 
the alarming forebodings of the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge, had 
also shown their inclination to support the 
Bill, and he should, at the first opportu- 
nity, have a Petition to chat effect to pre- 
sent from them. He begged leave now to 
thank his Majesty’s Ministers in the namie 
of the Corporation of Chichester, and in 
his own name, for the Bill they had thus 
introduced, and he expressed his sincere 
hope that the Ministers would fear- 
lessly pursue their course, and if they 
were not supported in it by that House, 
that they would call on the country for its 
opinion by dissolving the Parliament that 
had thrown out such a measure. 

Mr. John Smith confirmed the state- 
ment of the noble Lord, his colleague, as 
to the opinion of the Corporation of Chi- 
chester. He believed that these senti- 
ments of the Corporation were not of very 
ancient duration; but since the Corpora- 
tion had made up their minds on the sub- 
ject, they had but one opinion upon it, 
and he believed that those who had form- 
erly been most averse from Reform, were 
now most ardent and earnest for the suc- 
cess of the measure. He believed that 
the whole population of England, from 
Sutherland to the Land’s End, entertained 
but one opinion on the subject; and for 
proof of that he referred tothe great num- 
ber of Petitions now on the Table of the 
House. That number, if time had per- 
mitted would, he had no doubt, have been 
doubled. 

Mr. Sykes said, that the noble Lord (the 
Member for Yorkshire) had rightly esti- 
mated the feelings of the people in that 
county, at least he (Mr. Sykes) could 
speak positively as to that part of the 
county with which he was connected. Jn 
a few days he should lay on the Table of 
the House a proof that the population of 
that part of the county were to a man in 
favour of the measure now before the 
House. 
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Mr. C. Calvert made a similar state- 
ment with respect to Southwark, from 
which, he said, he expected, in a few days, 
to present a Petition most numerously 
signed. 

Mr. Hunt said, he could not let this 
petition from the Corporation of the City 
of London pass without making a few ob- 
servations upon it. He was one of those 
who would suffer by the present mea- 
sure being carried into effect—he should 
be one of the disfranchised ; for, as he 
was a non-resident Liveryman of the City 
of London, he should lose his vote there; 
but he thanked God and his Majesty’s 
Ministers for the measure, for all that. 
He could not, however, but feel some 
surprise at this petition from the Corpo- 
ration of London, as expressive of the opi- 
nions of the Livery, for the Corporation 
had little todo with the Livery, except 
jobbing in the City—they were no political 
body—they were not even chosen by the 
body who elected the Members for the 
City; they were a body appointed to look 
after the paving, the watching, and the 
lighting of the City. The Livery them- 
selves would meet on Monday, and he had 
no doubt they would express their full 
concurrence with the measure. He had 
always advocated the cause of Reform, 
carried to an extent far beyond that ap- 
proved of either by the Livery or the Com- 
mon Council. He was therefore inclined 
to go, not only the length of this Bill, but 
far beyond it. An hon. Member had just 
stated, that all the population was satisfied 
with this measure. He could not hear 
such an assertion advanced without saying 
that all the population was not satisfied 
with it. That all the country was delighted 
that this measure of Reform was intro- 
duced into Parliament he readily admitted, 
but he denied that they were satisfied with 
it. Numbers of petitions had been pre- 
sented in favour of Reform; but in two 
petitions only, one of which came from 
Bristol, did the petitioners pray for a 
Reform Bill of exclusion, or, in other 
words, that one part of the community 
should be freemen and the other slaves. 
He had always contended, and as long as 
he lived he always would contend, that the 
only difference between political liberty 
and political slavery was this,—he who 
has a share in making the laws which 
affect his person, his property, and his 
life, is a free man; he who has not a share 
in making them, is a slave. Now this Bill 
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would place a vast proportion of the com- 
munity, and the most valuable part of it 
too —the mechanics, who lived in small 
houses and tenements,—in a state of poli- 
tical slavery, for it would exclude them 
from the right of choosing Representatives. 
Ought he, therefore, who during all his 
political career had always contended for 
the equal rights of all,—ought he, because 
certain excellent friends, with whom he was 
proud to act, declared themselves to be 
satisfied with this measure, to conceal his 
dissatisfaction with it for not going far 
enough? It had been said that this Bill 
did not touch corporate rights. Now one 
of the great reasons which he had for ap- 
proving this Bill was, that it did touch cor- 
porations, and that it would take from 
them the infamous influence which they 
now enjoyed. It would take influence 
from the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don, and that was with him a good rea- 
son for supporting the measure. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that, 
after what the hon. member for Preston 
had just stated, the House could not be 
surprised if he said a few words upon this 
subject. ‘that hon. Member had de- 
scribed the Corporation of London as 
jobbers ; as persons who had little else to 
do with the City than to superintend the 
scavengers, and manage the dirty work 
of the City of London. He was surprised 


at that observation from the hon. member | 


for Preston, for the members of the Cor- 
poration were clected on the principle 
that the hon. member for Preston most 
approved—namely, that of annual elec- 
tions by the freemen householders of the 
City of London. He had himself express- 
ed his apprehensions of the principle of this 
Bill with reference to corporate rights. 
They took a different view of the subject 
but he had stated to the Corporation 
what was his view of the subject— 
namely, that the disfranchisement was 
large and important, and affected the 
whole of the body that had hitherto been 
the electors of the City of London. If, 
however, the Livery should on Monday 
next differ from him in opinion, and be- 
lieve that the measure tended so much to 
the public good as to be ready to make 
the sacrifice of their own franchise, he 
should feel absolved from the engagement 
he had made to protect, as far as he could, 
their rights and privileges. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey observed, that if 
jt were true that the Corporation of 
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London were so corrupt as the hon, 
member for Preston had stated, he should 
be inclined to regret that he could not 
congratulate the hon. member for Preston 
that its power to do mischief was ex- 
tinguished by this Bill. It was a mis. 
take to say, that this Bill interfered in any 
respect with Corporate rights. Whatever 
power any Corporation had for good— 
whatever resources for evil—would remain 
in full vigour when this Bill was passed 
into law. He rose at present as a Livery- 
man of London, to express his concurrence 
in the measure which the petition of the 
Corporation supported. He could not re- 
concile the hostility which the hon. mem. 


| ber for Preston felt to this measure with 


the past declarations of that hon, Member 
on the subject of Reform, but he must 
say, that if Ministers had withheld their 
plan of Reform until they had devised a 
plan likely to meet the unanimous sup- 
port of the people of England, he was 
afraid that the Corporation of London 
must have waited long before it had its 
present opportunity of aliording the hom- 
age of its gratitude to Ministers for this 
wise and statesman-like measure. He 
begged leave to inform the hon. member 
for Preston, that this measure was not 
one of exclusion but of regulation. There 
was not any man of ordinary industry in 
the country who might not become a re- 
cipient of its benefits. The assurances 
which he had that morning from several 
of his constituents at Colchester, euabled 
him to inform the House, that the tidings 
of this Bill had received the assent of all 
the most enlightened and intelligent mem- 
bers of that place. There was no indi- 
vidual Member of Parliament whose elec- 
tioncering interests would be more affected 
by the results of this measure than his 
would be; and yet he was prepared, froma 
sense of the benefits which it would confer 
upon his country, to give his vote in its 
support, even though the effect of that 
vote might be to close the doors of Par- 
liament against him, With respect to 
what fell from the hon. member for Ware- 
ham, he would merely observe, that the 
question, in considering whether the small 
boroughs should be disfranchised, was not 
whether the electors were pure, but whe- 
ther they were independent. 

Mr. Capell said, this Bill would deprive 
of their rights many of his constituents 
who did not rent houses of 102. a year. 
It would also deprive him of his vote a} 4 
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liveryman of London, and therefore he 
meant to oppose it. 

Mr. Calcraft, in reply to the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, contended, that his 
constituents were perfectly independent, 
and might reject him as their Representa- 
tive if they were displeased with his con- 
duct. They were all scot and lot voters, 
holding leases for life, and therefore exon- 
erated from any improper influence. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman did not think 
it necessary to vindicate the character of 
the Corporation of London, in which 
there were no more jobs than in other 
large communities. Of this he was cer- 
tain, that no public body in the empire 
was more fairly chosen, 

The Petition to lie upon the Table, and 
be printed. 


Repeat or THE Union ([rRExLAnND).] 
Sir Robert A. Fergusson presented a Pe- 
tition from the Apprentices of London- 
derry, against the Repeal of the Union 
between England and Ireland. 

Anhon. Member, under the gallery, said, 
that the Repeal of the Union would so 
completely separate England and Ireland, 
that the latter would no longer form a part 
of the empire. 

Mr. O’ Connell was thoroughly convinced, 
that if the Union were not repealed, Ire- 
land would indeed soon cease to be a 
constituent part of the British empire. It 
was necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of Ireland that she should have a domestic 
Legislature. If anything could retard the 
Repeal of the Union, by remedying ex- 
isting evils, it would be the beneficial 
measure of Reform now under discussion. 
It was acalumny upon the friends of the 
Repeal of the Union, to say that they 
wished for political separation. 

Sir R. Bateson said, that he had at- 
tended the meeting at which the petition 
was agreed to, and it reminded him of 
the manner in which in former times the 
“apprentice boys of Londonderry” had op- 
posed themselves to bigotry and Popish 
supremacy. He also noticed the fact, 
that at one of the dinners he had attended, 
the hon. member for Waterford had drunk 
the health of the Orangemen of Ireland 
in Boyne water. He applauded the energy 
of the present Government, which had 
stopped the progress of mischief, by en- 
couraging the loyal, and alarming the dis- 
affected; he especially approved of the 
Measure of calling out the Yeomanry, 
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Mr. O'Connell admitted, that he had 
drunk the health of the Orangemen of Ire- 
land, as he wished to bury in oblivion all 
animosity, but contended that the word 
‘¢ Popish,” which the hon. Baronet had 
used with reference to the conduct of the 
apprentices of Londonderry, ought not 
now to be introduced into Debate. The 
Irish Roman Catholics had even resisted 
the bigotry of James 2nd. 

Mr. Villiers Stewart begged to put this 
question to the hon. member for Water- 
ford—whether it was his intention in the 
present Session to bring the question of 
the Repeal of the Union before the House. 

Mr. O'Connell replied, that it would 
depend very much upon the fate of the 
Reform Bill. If it were rejected, he hoped, 
before the close of the Session, to bring 
the question of the Repeal of the Union 
before the House. 

Petition to be printed. 


MinisrerntaAL Prawn or Paruia- 
MENTARY ReEeFrorM—ApDJouRNED DeE- 
BATE—Fouxrtu Day.] Mr. Gisborne 
moved, that the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Debate on the Motion for Re- 
form be reac, which being done, the hon. 
Member proceeded to say, that under 
ordinary circumstances he should not have 
put himself forward before the notice of 
the House, but on a question of so much 
importance as that which now occupied 
their attention, he felt a great inducement 
to state his opinion onit. He did not, 
however, rise to claim the attention of the 
House to his sentiments because he con- 
sidered himself the properest person to 
answer the hon. Baronet who had spoken 
last on the previous evening, but because 
he objected to many parts of that speech, 
and which objections he would state to the 
House, if he was so fortunate as to secure 
its indulgence. It appeared to him, that 
the right hon, Baronet had, throughout 
his speech, assumed as an axiom, that we 
were really in a state of the greatest pros- 
perity,—that we had the happiness and 
the glory of living under a Constitution 
which had borne this country to a pinnacle 
of power such as never before was reached 
-—that, in a word, we were as well off as 
mortals could expect to be, and that if we 
did not know it, we ought to know it. 
The right hon. Baronet had also assumed, 
that the Parliament performed its functions 
properly. Now, he must say, that he 
thought this was assuming a great deal too 
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much. The merit of this question greatly 
depended upon whether the Parliament 
had performed its functions ill or well. 
This was a point open to discussion, at 
least, and therefore not to be assumed as 
settled. To take it for granted that the 
Parliament performed its functions well, 
and then to indulge in mere declamation 
upon the excellence of the Constitution, 
was, in his opinion, to attempt to lead 
away the passions of the House, and to 
divert its attention from the real question 
before it. He could not help feeling that 
he, and the Gentlemen who took the same 
side of the question that he did, had great 
difficulties to contend with in discussing 
it. If they spoke of danger, they were 
called intimidators,—if they whispered 
that there were grievances, they were called 
exciters,—if they remonstrated, they were 
told that they assumed too high a tone,— 
and if they used the language of com- 
plaint, they were accused of a desire to 
inflame the people with a sense of imagin- 
ary wrongs. ‘Thus the right hon. Baronet 


had occupied himself last night in finding 
fault with one or two expressions in the 
able and eloquent speech of the hon. 


member for Calne (Mr. Macauley), but, 
suddenly turning round, the right hon. 
Baronet had dropped the hon. member 
for Calne, and most strangely fixed the 
whole blame of those one or two unfor- 
tunate expressions upon the Ministers. 
The right hon. Baronet had, however, very 
wisely abstained from attempting to an- 
swer the arguments which had been so 
powerfully urged by the hon. member for 
Calne. Now, in spite of those restrictions, 
by which he felt that he and the Gentle- 
men who thought with him on this subject 
were fettered, he trusted that he might 
approach this question in a plain and 
straightforward manner, and without at- 
tempting to ride such a Pegasus as might 
not be unsuited to the right hon. Baronet, 
but which he was neither fitted nor de- 
sirous to mount. The chief and the most 
important of the functions of this House 
was the imposition of taxes; and, in con- 
sidering whether the House ought or not 
to be reformed, he considered it most es- 
sential to inquire, whether the House had 
so exercised its power of taxation, and so 
regulated the expenditure of the country, 
as to conduce to the happiness and the 
welfare of the people. Now he had no 
hesitation in saying, that this question 
must be answered in the negative, and 
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that hence had arisen that clamour in the 
country for Reform of which some hon, 
Members complained. That the clamour, 
however, was perfectly justifiable, might 
be easily demonstrated. He would take 
in proof of this position, only two of the 
books that were lying on the Table. These 
were the book of Salaries and the book of 
Pensions. Would any one tell him, that 
if they had had a reformed Parliament, it 
would have been possible that the salaries 
of their officers would have amounted to 
500,000/., and that their civil pensions— 
independent of military peusions—could 
have amounted to 250,000/.? These were 
not his statements, but statements which 
had been Jaid upon their Table by au- 
thority. The right hon. Baronet had de- 
nied that there were any symptoms from 
which it could be inferred that the country 
took a great interest in Parliamentary Re- 
form; but had they not, in spite of the 
late hours to which the House usually 
sat, been compelled to devote a day, which 
was usually a day of adjournment, to the 
mere business of receiving petitions on the 
subject of Reform? What did the right 
hon. Baronet call symptoms if these did 
not come under his notion of symptoms? 
They were told that this was a revolution- 
ary measure; but when hon. gentlemen 
on the other side of the House said so, he 
did not mean to say any thing uncivil when 
he stated, that he did not think that they 
thought so, for their acts contradicted 
their assertions. That, he conceived, was 
the just and proper interpretation to 
put upon their inconsistent conduct in 
reference to this measure. If they really 
thought that this was a revolutionary mea- 
sure, why did they not oppose it an limine. 
As the hon. member for Waterford had 
said, on another occasion, ‘‘they ought to 
die in the first ditch.” It appeared that 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite were willing 
to entertain this measure, which they had 
characterised as revolutionary; but, if 
they really thought it so, why not stop 
the Bill in the first stage? Why not say, 
we will not compromise with revolution ! 
Though the hon. Gentlemen talked s0 
violently, they were willing, forsooth, to 
let the measure come to a second reading. 
He required no other proof how little the 
violent language used was in accordance 
with the feelings of the opponents of the 
measure, ~ The hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge had argued that Re- 
form would afford no satisfaction, unless it 
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was accompanied by a reduction of ex- 

nditure. He said, that though the Minis- 
try had not cut off the malt-tax or the as- 
sessed taxes, they proposed to cut off 
sixty-two Members from that House. Now, 
as the Members of that House were to be 
estimated only by their public utility, he 
did not know but cutting off a few of them 
might be received by the public with some 
degree of gratitude and_ satisfaction.— 
When Gentlemen in that House talked of 
extensive measures of retrenchment, how- 
ever, they ought to recollect that there 
was a great thing called the National Debt. 
It was senseless to suppose that the same 
public establishments should be kept up 
when the Funds were at 77, and when 
they were as high as 93. If the country 
was in the same state of tranquillity at 
home and security abrozd as it had been 
before the late Government left office, he 
had no doubt that the reductions of tax- 
ation proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have been much more exten- 
sive. Ifthestate of the country would permit 
of it, he had so much confidence in Minis- 
ters, that he believed they would redeem 
their pledges as to retrenchment as amply 
as they had redeemed their pledge on the 
subject of reform. No one took upon 
him to say, that Ministers had broken 
their pledge on the subject of reform.— 
But this measure had been called robbery, 
corporation robbery. That was the phrase; 
and, therefore, those who supported the 
measure were to be considered robbers. 
This part of the question, so far as the 
robbery of corporations was concerned, 
had been set at rest last night by the au- 
thorities produced by the hon. Member 
for Westminster(Mr. Hobhouse). A great 
deal had been said on the score of au- 
thority, he would now address himself to 
this part of the subject on the score of 
reason. He called upon the House to 
consider what it was now proposed to take 
away from corporations. It was not 
their property, real or personal; it was 
not their lands, goods or chattels; it was 
not even their municipal rights; but it 
was that which the law declared it to bea 
high crime and misdemeanour to buy or 
sell,—it was the power of returning Mem- 
bers to that House, a trust reposed in 
their hands by the people, and for the 
benefit of the people, and a trust which 
was to be resumed whenever the trustees 
acted wrong, or whenever it was for the bene- 
fit of the people that they should no longer 
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hold the trust. He denied the doctrine, 
that taking away the power of a corpora- 
tion to return Members of Parliament 
could be considered a robbery in any 
sense of the words: and if it was a robbery 
he did not hesitate to enrol himself as an 
accessory before the fact, and to express 
his willingness to take a share of the dis- 
grace. The hon. member for Newpot 
(Mr. H. Twiss) had argued, that the pre- 
sent system of representation was good; 
that the counties were represented by men 
of landed property, the large boroughs by 
commercial men, and the small boroughs in- 
troduced to the House what the hon. Mem- 
ber was pleased to call the professional 
class. Now, this description, he (Mr. 
Gisborne) conceived, though very ‘inge- 
nious, was purely imaginary. The large 
boroughs were not always represented by 
commercial men. Looking through the 
House, he could point out numbers who 
were connected with the landed interest, 
and represented large boroughs. There 
were hardly any of the commercial class 
representing large boroughs; and as to 
the professional class representing the 
small boroughs, that was likewise an ima- 
ginary distinction. But then it was con- 
tended, that the small boroughs were use- 
ful, as the means of bringing in men of 
great minds, who afterwards guided and 
directed the affairsof the country. As 
illustrations of this principle, the names of 
Burke, and Fox, and Canning, had been 
referred to. Such men as those did not 
seek for boroughs, to represent them; but 
the boroughs had found them, and re- 
turned them. If every rotten borough 
was closed, such men as Fox, and Burke, 
and Canning, must find their way into 
that House. It would be impossible to 
keep them out. The proposed measure 
had been called democratic, and he con- 
fessed he wished that the representation 
should be framed on principles somewhat 
democratic, and that Members should 
evince something of those democratic 
principles in their own persons. It was 
very important, too, that persons having 
habits of business should be found in 
that House. It was this view of the sub- 
ject which made him see with great plea- 
sure the hon. member for Preston amongst 
them. The great merit of the plan now 
proposed was, that it brought the exercise of 
the elective franchise within the easy reach 
of every industrious man. ‘That was a 
great principle. He should not trespass 
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on the House much longer. He was de- 
termined to take his stand upon this plan, 
as a fair, full, andeffectual measure of Re- 
form. He was not one of those who 
wished for annual changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the country; but to prevent fre- 
quent changes, when a change was to be 
made, it should be made liberally. As 
they were much in arrear, when they did 
move they ought to make a long stride, 
if it were only to prevent constant agita- 
tion and annual excitement. It was upon 
this view of the subject that he solemnly 
declared, that if the present measure 
passed without any considerable amend- 
ments, should any future measure of Reform 
be proposed, from whoever itcame, or what- 
ever was its nature, he, for one, should be 
found amongst its opponents. There 
were many advantages, he believed, in the 
mode of voting by ballot; but yet, if the 
present measure passed, and a proposition 
was made to introduce the ballot, he 


should vote against it, upon the simple 
ground that enough would be done by 
this measure to satisfy all reasonable ex- 
pectations. His judgment told him, thatthe 
measure would satisfy every reasonable { 


mind; and, if it was carried, he should 
oppose any other measure as calculated 
to produce agitation and excitement. 
There were some hon. Members who con- 
tended that there was no need of Re- 
form, and others who argued that, though 
Reform was desirable, there was more dan- 
ger in going on than in standing still. 
To these hon. Gentlemen he should ad- 
dress no words of his own, but wou!d con- 
tent himself by quoting a short passage 
from Lord Bacon, who said, ‘* Time is 
the greatest of all innovators; and as 
time, of course, will change things for the 
worse, if wisdom and counsel shall not 
come in and change them for the better, 
where shall be the end?” 
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ever, that it would be of all things the 
most inconsistent if they put a stop to the 
measure in its present stage, though he 
believed in his conscience it was in their 
power to do so. If the measure was 
thrown out at this stage, they would be 
told ‘* you oppose all Reform and all in- 
quiry.” They had heard the speech of 
the Paymaster of the Forces, but it was 
not certain that all the principies ex- 
pounded in the speech would be found in 
the Bill. There was something so incon- 
sistent between the previous sentiments 
of the noble Lord, and his speech on 
Tuesday night, that it was reasonable to 
suppose every word he had uttered would 
not be found in his Bill. Those who 
viewed the proposed measure in the same 
light as he did, found so much to astonish 
and alarm them in the speech of the noble 
Lord, that they doubted whether he meant 
to incorporate all he had stated in his Bill. 
They were consistent, therefore, when they 
said, ‘* Let us see it in print—let us have 
something that we can determine and de- 
cide upon in detail.” Asa charge of incon- 
sistency had been made against those who 
were opposed to the principle of the Bill, 
| and suffered it to be brought in, he might 
| be allowed to allude to what he considered 
egregiously inconsistent on the part of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord said, he 
would not disfranchise scot and Jot voters, 
and that he was anxious that property 
should be represented. To  conciliate 
the lower orders, he proposed to continue 
scot and lot voters for the remainder of 
their days, at the same time that he said, 
they would get rid of all out-voters, who 
were the parties who put candidates to 
such enormous expense. The scot and 
lot voters having the right for their 
lives, might become out-voters, and in 
}that character it was clear they might 
be brought down to contro! elections, 








Mr. I’reshfield could not allow the! The noble Lord’s intentions, therefore, 


speech of his right hon. friend (Sir Robert | were clearly at 
Peel) to be characterised as declamatory. | 
Let that speech in al! its parts and details | 
stand on one side, and let the speech of | 


the noble Lord, and ail the supporters of 
this measure be placed in juxta-position 
with it, and then the public might decide 
in favour of the measure or against it. 
He was muc) surprised that the hon. 
Member who spoke last should charge the 
opponents of this measure with inconsist- 
ency, because they permitted this Bill to 
proceed a single step. He thought, how- 


variance with each 
other. He did not alinde to this so much 
for the sake of proving a charge of incon- 
sistency against the noble Lord, as for the 
purpose of showing that those who op- 
posed the measure were not inconsistent 
in allowing it to come to that degree of 
maturity, when it might be seen how far 
one part destroyed the other. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General, in arguing 
this question, seemed anxious to arrive at 
the conclusion, that those who opposed 





this measure were the enemies of all 
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Reform. He represented opposition to 
this measure as not only inconsistent 
with, but dangerous to popular rights and 
feelings. Every one knew that the effect 
of such speeches was not expected to ter- 
minate within the walls of that House, but 
to have the greatest influence out of doors. 
Those speeches were made for the purpose 
of courting the creature of the day—what 
was called popular feeling. It was in- 
tended to monopolise all the liberality on 
the one side, and to throw all the danger 
onthe other. The language used by the 
advocates of the measure to its opponents 
was, in effect, this—‘* We are the friends 
of popular feeling, and you are the enemies 
of all Reform.” He could say for himself, 
that he was not an enemy to all Reform. 
He was ready to entertain every measure 
of practical Reform which was consistent 
with the maintenance of that Constitution 
under which he had the happiness to live, 
and, in defiance ef the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, hoped long to live. The mea- 
sure of Reform proposed by the noble 
Marquis (Chandos), the member for Buck- 
inghamshire, the proposed disfranchise- 
ment of the Borough of Evesham, was a 
That was a safe and 


practical measure. 
practical measure of Reform, though it 
had been ridiculed by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, who had insinuated 
that it was nothing more than a hypocriti- 


cal attempt at Reform. If the measure 
proposed by the noble Marquis, however, 
was to be considered as trifling and hypo- 
critical, the noble Lord, the member for 
Tavistock, had also formerly brought for- 
ward a trifling and hypocritical measure, 
for his was a measure of precisely the 
same character, Whatever came fairly 
within the scope of Reform, and did not 
produce a dangerous and mischievous 
change, he was friendly to. Whatever 
rendered elections pure, and afforded 
electors an opportunity of voting frecly, 
and independeutiy, and conscientiously, 
should have his support. He denied the 
right, however, of the advocates of the 
measure to put the question as it had been 
put in that House. There was a specific 
proposition before the House; and to that 
he was unfriendly and hostile in the high- 
est degree. He considered it a measure 
of revolution, calculated to destroy those 
institutions under which the country had 
flourished, and to substitute a system, the 
consequences of which no man could pre- 
dicate with certainty, but which must ex- 
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cite the most anxious fears in the mind of 
every man who considered it. Some hon. 
Members who spoke in favour of this 
measure, expressed their deep sense of the 
danger to which the country would be ex- 
posed if this measure was not adopted. 
It was more than insinuated, that the 
country would be in a state of revolution, 
if the anxious wishes of the people were 
not met. To such a principle he could 
never defer. He wished his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not given them the trouble 
to defeat a measure so mischievous. There 
might be danger in rejecting the measure ; 
there was much more, however, in passing 
it. The measure was more than dangerous, 
it was actually destructive. He said, 
therefore, “let us have the probability, 
and not the certainty—rather than have 
the certainty we will take our chance of 
the danger.” He ventured humbly, be- 
cause he was an humble individual, to 
accuse the Ministers of that from which 
they could not escape—namely, that they 
had raised expectations, by bringing for- 
ward this measure, which they knew could 
never be realised. So long as the Parlia- 
ment of England was honest, so long as 
the Parliament resolved to support the 
rights of the people, this measure could 
not be adopted. Let Ministers, then 
take the consequences which might follow 
from their propositions—propositions, 
as he conceived, unadvisedly and impro- 
perly presented to the House. He wished 
to know, for he had not yet heard, upon 
what grounds Ministers called upon the 
House to adopt this plan? The language 
and the arrangement of the noble Lord’s 
speech, in proposing this measure, were 
creditable to him; but the views he had 
disclosed, and the principles he had laid 
down, were not new. In his speech he 
had embodied what was written up and 
down in the works of all the Reformers. 
His reasons were known to all who had 
studied or considered the subject. They 
had never efore produced conviction, and 
he asked why they should now? Was it 
it because they came from his Majesty’s 
Ministers? As private gentlemen, moving 
in a high sphere which they did, he was 
willing to treat them with all respect. He 
did them the justice to suppose, from their 
high reputation, that they would not do 
anything that they knew to be wrong. 
But as Ministers, he placed no confidence 
in them. As Statesmen, they had not 
shown themselves to be men, having that 
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nice perception of the principles of na- 
tional faith and public credit which should 
induce him to give up his judgment on 
their assertions. In the notable Budget 
which the Ministers had brought forward, 
they had introduced a tax on the transfer 
of funded property, in direct opposition to 
a statutory provision. [The hon. Member 
was about to enter into the legal question 
connected with this subject, when he was 
interrupted by loud cries of ‘‘ Question.” 
The hon. Member continued. He was 
addressing himself to the question of con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
was, therefore, not swerving much from 
the subject. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General had found out that the clause 
had been introduced into the Loan bills 
to protect the creditor from stamp duty, 
because all transfers were subject to stamp 
duty. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, was mistaken. There was a 
peculiar exemption in the Stamp Act for 
the public creditor. He said it not out 
of any feeling of ill-nature to Government, 
but his conscientious feeling was, that 
the Government might be properly de- 
signated a Government of misnomers. It 
was a Government interfering and inter- 
meddling, and calling itself a Government 
of non-interference. It was a Government 
throwing additional burthens on the people, 
and calling itself a Government of re- 
trenchment; and it was a Government 
changing the Constitution, and calling 
itself a Government of Reform. In con- 





clusion, he could only say, from such a 
Reform may we ever be delivered. 

Mr. W. Duncombe said, that he felt 
overwhelmed with embarrassment and re- 
gret, to find himself unexpectedly placed 
in a situation of hostility to the present 
Administration upon a question of such 
importance as that now before the House. 
He for one, had taken part in placing the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite in the seats 
which they now held, and he had been 
desirous to afford them his utmost support. 
But representing as he did a large consti- 
tuency, from whom he had received the 
most distinguished reward, he meant their 
confidence, and feeling their interest in- 
volved in the question before the House, 
he considered it his duty, on that occasion, 
to overcome the friendly feelings which he 
bore towards the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and not to give a silent vote. 
The right hon. the Attorney General had 





said, that there were only two classes in 
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the House opposed to the Bill of the noble 
Lord ; that which resisted all Reform ; and 
that, for which rational Reform would be 
insufficient. He (Mr. Duncombe) begged 
to say, that he belonged to neither of these 


classes. He was very desirous of a 
rational and practical Reform. But to 
the proposed Reform, he was compelled 
to give the most uncompromising oppo- 
sition; and he thought that, as respected 
the Constitution, the measure had been 
justly termed revolutionary. As respect- 
ing the House it was insulting; and, as 
respected the country, it was tyrannical 
and oppressive. He looked upon the dis. 
franchising of the poorer classes of the 
people as unjust and despotic. A Reform 
by which hundreds and thousands of his 
Majesty’s subjects were disfranchised, well 
deserved those epithets. To justify his 
measure the noble Lord had referred to the 
disfranchisement of the Irish forty-shilling 
frecholders ; but that he considered to be 
a very bad precedent. He had always 
been adverse to that oppressive measure, 
which , inflicted a heavy penalty on a 
body of men, untried and uncondemned. 
If even the Bill of the noble Lord was 
carried into a Committee, which, he hoped, 
would never be the case, he was sure that 
it would be perceived that it never could 
work well. The Ministers themselves had 
not acted on their own principle con- 
sistently throughout this Bill. If that 
principle was good, why was it not ex- 
tended to Calne, Tavistock, Horsham, and 
Malton? Why had not the franchise 
been taken from them, whose population 
did not average more than 5,000, and 
transferred to Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
other towns whose population averaged 
more than 10,000? How could Ministers 
expect the question of Reform to be finally 
settled by such a distribution? He was 
sure that they would find that it was not 
so, even should the measure be ever carried 
into effect. Thinking the measure there- 
fore, to be unprincipled, tyrannical, revo- 
lutionary, introducing a new Consti- 
tution, and destroying the balance between 
the several great interests of the country, 
he would give it his most strenuous oppo- 
sition, It had been stated, that with re- 
spect to this measure his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were perfectly unanimous. He con- 
fessed that that statement surprised him 
not a little, when he remembered that the 
noble Lord opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had frequently declared 
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himself a decided supporter of the Vote 
by Ballot. When he saw a Cabinet in- 
cluding the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and the right 
hon. member for Inverness, he must 
be allowed to say, that he thought it rather 
aremarkable feature in the present Debate, 
that up to ten o’clock last night there was 
but one Cabinet Minister who had ad- 
dressed the House. He was not less sur- 
prised to find Gentlemen also endeavouring 
to draw in the authority of Mr. Canning’s 
speech on the Silk-trade, to support their 
own views of the question of Reform; they 
should have remembered, that he, above 
all men, was most: opposed to Reform ; 
and that if, upon a different subject, he 
had let fall an expression which he never 
intended should be applied to Reform, he 
left it with the House to determine what 
must be the extent of that candour which 
tortured stray remarks of a deceased 
statesman into the support of that, which 
the whole tenour of his life proved that he 
abhorred. The noble Lord opposite had 
cited the case of the disfranchisement of 
the Irish forty-shilling freeholders as af- 
fording a precedent to sanction his mea- 
sure. [t happened, rather inopportunely for 
the character of consistency of the present 
Ministry, that a noble Duke signed, in the 
other House of Parliament, a protest against 
that disfranchisement, describing it as un- 
constitutional, and essentially unjust. The 
noble Duke to whom he alluded, was the 
Duke of Richmond, and he was forsooth 
amember of that united Cabinet which 
brought forward the present measure. 
Then he found a noble and learned Lord, 
a distinguished member of the present 
Administration, supporting the Reform 
Bill of that united Cabinet, though, on 
more occasions than one, he had expressed 
sentiments of a character very different 
from those embodied in the Bill which 
was given to Parliament as the measure of 
the united Cabinet. He concluded by 
affirming, that the measure was revolution- 
ary in all its tendencies, and in its prin- 
ciple tyrannical. 

Mr. John Smith said, that he was one 
of those persons who had an interest in 
boroughs, but at all times he entertained 
4 perfect conviction that such power in 
his hands was improperly placed; at the 
same time, that in justice to himself he 
was bound to declare, that for the nine- 
and-twenty years he possessed the 
borough in question, he never once derived 
VOL, ILL. {gtr 
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a shilling of profit, from the favour of any 
Minister, nor was the borough of the 
slightest importance to him except only so 
far, as it enabled him to enjoy the de- 
light of bringing one or two good Whigs 
into that House. In Chichester, during the 
election, he had been hooted and assailed, 
although he was one of the faction of 
boroughmongers. Now he could most 
solemnly declare that, neither directly or 
indirectly, had he sold his interest in the 
borough; and if any Member would 
move for the disfranchisement of Midhurst, 
and other boroughs of the same description, 
that Member should have his most cordial 
support; for it had been his full persua- 
sion, that no man ought to sit in that 
House in right of hismoney. There were, 
however, some parts of the Bill to which 
he might urge some objection, but upon 
the whole he thought it entitled to the 
support of the House; and he doubted 
not that it would give satisfaction to the 
country. He declared that, when he first 
heard the provisions of the Bill propound- 
ed by the noble Lord, it almost took away 
his breath, so much was he delighted with 
it. It gave him the full assurance that 
Ministers were in earnest, and had de- 
termined to work a thorough reformation. 
He had heard last night the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, the 
member for Tamworth, and read it that 
morning ; and the speech, though beauti- 
ful, elegant, and captivating, was still not 
convincing. That right hon, Baronet, for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, 
knew as well as any one, the way in which 
that House was composed; and he must 
know, that the disfranchisement of sixty 
boroughs could not fail of effecting a pro- 
digious change in that House; at least 
there were many now in that House— 
many well-dressed, well-behaved, well- 
bred young Gentlemen—who, in the event 
of Reform, would altogether disappear : 
but he must take leave to say, that their 
loss would be well supplied by the twenty 
new Members from the towns which wereto 
be enfranchised. In denying the assertion 
that the present was a revolutionary 
measure, he oberved that it would bring 
fifty-four country gentlemen into that 
House. Now he should like to ask, how 
the introduction of fifty-four country 
gentlemen into that House could have 
a revolutionary tendency; for if he were 
called on to select one class throughout 
the whole range of the British community 
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more attached to our ancient institutions 
than another, it was the country gentle- 
men. He should not waste the time of 
the House, by insisting upon the import- 
ance of Representatives to the seven great 
towns mentioned; for upon that point 
there could be no difference of opinion, 
and, in fact, no such difference had been 
expressed. From the intercourse that he 
had had with persons out of doors, he 
was enabled to say, that great anxiety was 
felt upon the subject of Reform by the 
people at large; indeed, no better proof 
could be adduced of that universal feeling, 
than the fact of the prodigious number of 
petitions praying for Reform; and the 
reason was, that they looked to a re- 
formed Parliament as a means of being 
relieved from the pressure of taxes. They 
also well knew, that with a reformed 
Parliament there was little danger of the 
country being again involved in such a 
war as the long-protracted contest with 
France, which this country so unwisely 
began and continued. The noble Lord 
might rest satisfied, that the people of 
England were with him, and that his 


scheme, or something on the same prin- 
ciple, must speedily be adopted ; for the 


time had arrived when they could no longer 
postpone the great work of imparting to 
that House a character of independence. 
He believed if the measure were adopted 
it would go far to effect this, and make 
that [!ouse worthy of an independent and 
great nation. 

Mr. Calcraft was understood to say, that 
he felt it his duty in the first place to notice 
the threats and intimidations with which 
the introduction of this measure had been 
accompanied. Threats had been held out 
to those who might have felt disposed to 
speak their sentiments upon this important 
measure, and thus to do their duty to the 
country, or attempt to do it. They were 
told, that if they did not do exactly as the 
promoters of this measure thought fit, the 
Parliament would be dissolved, and they 
sent back to their constituents. He always 
was disposed to pay the greatest deference 
to the demands made by public opinion, 
when clearly expressed; but he never 
would, on that occasion, or on any other, 
give way to the expectations of the people, 
if he thought that by the fulfilment of 
their expectations, their interests would 
be prejudiced. He did not mean, then, to 
say what were his opinions upon the sub- 
ject of the present Bill; but he would state 
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his feelings upon the conduct of thoy 
Gentlemen who assumed to themselyy 
that they represented the opinions of th 
whole people of England. A new systeg 
had grown up in that House, according ty 
which this or that Gentleman, as it migh 
happen, spoke of the people of England, 
if he alone were their Representatiye 
Why was not he (Mr. Calcraft) to be con 
sidered as representing the people as wel 
as any of them? Was not he, whowa 
elected for one borough, to be considergl 
as well as any other Member elected for; 
borough, containing perhaps a few hur 
dred more people, as speaking the sent. 
ments ofthe people? It was his duty 
be so, for that was the doctrine and th 
Constitution of the country, and every ma 
who had the honour ofa seat in that Hong 
was bound to act in accordance with it 
What were the sentiments of the peopk 
upon the subject of this Bill he did ng 
pretend to know. The hon. Gentlema 
who had last spoken appeared to thinh 
that he knew. For his part, he hope 
that an interval would be granted betwea 
the bringing in and the second reading o 
this Bill, in order that the opinions of th 
people might be learnt. He was desirow 
of knowing what the opinions of the peopk 
really were concerning this measure ; fo 
he did not mean to say, that those op 
nions ought not to have a reasonable 
fluence and effect within the walls of tha 
House. But what was the present met 
sure? {t did not give the people wh 
they asked for. It was calculated to pleas 
neither the violent nor the moderate 
Whether the measure was right or wrong 
he did not say; but, now that he had com 
cluded this momentary excursion, he shoul 
deliver, coolly, calmly, and deliberately, bi 
sentiments upon it. First ofall, however 
he would notice again the intimidatia 
which had been resorted to, and also th 
use which had been made of his Majestyi 
name in these Debates. The right hon 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had used int 
midation before the holidays. He regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet was not present, 
for, if he had been, he would have remindet 
him of those persons to whom they both look 
ed with great respect; he would remind hie 
of Mr. Fox, who had strongly deprecatel 
the use of the royal name in discussions # 
that House. As the right hon, Baroné 
was ngt present, however, he would contest 
himself with protesting against a practiét 
so wholly unconstitutional. As he W# 
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amongst the Members proscribed by the 
noble Lord’s Bill, he would say nothing 
for himself, but he would say a word con- 
cerning those whom he had the honour to 
represent. The noble Lord’s Dill disfran- 
chised all those boroughs which had not 
9,000 inhabitants, according to the census 
of 1821. The borough of Wareham, 
which he represented, had, according to 
that census, only 69 short of this number, 
and yet it was to be disfranchised. He 
wished he had known what a little increase 
of population would have done. As it was, 
however, Wareham had then only, in its 
three parishes, 1,931 inhabitants, though 
now it had 2,200 or 2,300. This measure, 
it would be seen, struck deeply at his con- 
stituents, who had always exercised their 
elective franchise without reproach—who 
had neither been accused of, nor tried for, 
abusing it—but who were, unfortunately, 
guilty of being sixty-nine persons less in po- 
pulation than the Bill required, and were, 
therefore, declared incompetent to vote 
Representatives in Parliament, not only 
for their own town, but for any other. 
Amongst the electors of that town were a 
great many gentlemen of property, who 
were as independent of him as he was of the 
noble Lord, except, indeed, as far as the 
influence of kind services, of social inter- 
course, and good neighbourhood, might 
extend. He had been for half a century 
connected with Wareham. He was now, 
however, if this Bill succeeded, to make 
his bow and retire from the House: but if, 
in his retirement, he should hear that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), 
with his new Parliament, was enabled to 
conduct the affairs of the Government, he 
owned that he should feel surprised. If he 
could not do it, he was sure that no one else 
could; and if he did find himself disturbed 
in his seat, and was still enabled to pro- 
ceed, it would certainly be without either 
King or Lords. He had often voted for 
reform in Parliament, and he declared him- 
selftobe areformerstill. If he were asked to 
tepeat whether he thought that the institu- 
tions of the country worked well or ill, he 
had no hesitation ig saying, that they had 
not worked well ;—but if he were asked 
how they would work under the new Con- 
stitution, he would say, a great deal worse. 
He had always thought that the evils 
which appertained to those institutions 
might have been easily remedied, but he, 
and those who then acted with him, could 
not get the House to agree with them, nor 
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could they get the country stoutly to back 
them in their exertions. If, however, 
they passed the present measure, the mis- 
chief would be irremediable. It would 
overturn the balance in the Constitu- 
tion, and give a preponderating influence 
to the one estate, which would be fatal 
to the other two. This he declared most 
solemnly to be his opinion. When he 
came down to the House on Tuesday, he 
came prepared to support the proposition 
of the noble Lord. This he declared upon 
his honour as a gentleman to be the case, 
and nothing but its extravagance could 
have deterred him from doing so. Not- 
withstanding his determination to sup- 
port it before he was acquainted with the 
full extent to which it proceeded, he pro- 
tested that his subsequent opposition was 
the result of a conscientious discharge of 
his duty. But to return to the Bill. He 
thought that there were blots in the insti- 
tutions of the country which ought to be 
cured. There were large masses of the 
population which ought to be represented. 
All the great towns in which such a vast 
variety of business was carried on, ought 
to be admitted by their Representatives to 
that House, either to the increase of its 
numbers, or (and now he was going to 
admit the principle upon which the Bill 
proceeded), if that should be thought in- 
convenient and unadvisable, that some of 
those boroughs should be disfranchised 
which were without a constituency, or where 
the constituent body were fewest in point 
of numbers. Such boroughs ought, he 
thought, in such a case, to be sacrificed to 
the great principle of the salus. popult. 
While, however, he was willing to make 
this concession, he was not willing that 
that House should become so far the slave 
of public opinion, that it should admit an 
overflowing influence of one of the estates 
of the Constitution, to the destruction of 
the other two. If they passed the Bill, 
they could not stop there. Indeed, it was 
not pretended that they would, for it was 
avowed that the duration of Parliaments 
and the Ballot were to be matters for fature 
consideration. This Bill would be unsa- 
tisfactory to the thorough-going reformers, 
as was evident from what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Preston, who had said 
that it left out more than it'took in. It 
left out the lowest orders of the community, 
who had certainly a right to be represented 
according to their importance in society. 
Of one thing he could assure the right hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite—the moment they 
should admit by this Bill four or five 
hundred thousand voters, that moment the 
people would require the Ballot. They 
would tell the Ministers that they had 
conferred a useless benefit upon them; for, 
as most of them would be tradesmen, they 
would fear offending their customers, and 
they would therefore say, we would vote for 
the hon. member for Preston, or for any 
other hon. Member, but we are afraid of 
the consequences which may ensue to our 
business, and therefore either take away 
the franchise, or give the Ballot. This 
Bill was giving much more than was either 
asked or required; if it was passed, the 
end would be, that they must convert the 
Monarchy into a Republic; and the dif- 
ference between him and the new reformers 
that had sprung up was, that he was for 
Reform, and that they, with the noble Lord 
at their head, were for revolution. This 
would be the real effect of the efforts of the 
united Cabinet, which the country now so 
happily possessed; a Cabinet that made so 
much of its being united, though he certainly 
had heard that a distinguished member of 
it had said, that it was because they must 
be united, that he had agreed in the Bill, 
though personally he did not concur in the 
measure. He did not know whether this 
was so, but he certainly had heard it so 
reported. For himself, he could not bring 
himself to think, that he was an enemy to 
Reform, or to the commonalty of the 
country, in refusing to give his consent to 
this Bill, but at the same time he would 
unite with several hon. Gentleman who 
were of the same way of thinking as him- 
self, in requesting the House to allow the 
Bill to be brought in without a division, in 
order that they might see what it really 
contained. That was but a sort of reason- 
able request for a measure that was proposed 
by any Government, and it would enable 
them to give the provisions due consideration 
by the time it came to its second reading, 
Mr. Stanley had anxiously listened to 
the discussions that had taken place during 
the last eight years upon this interesting, 
most important, and all-absorbing, question 
of Reform, without, however, having ven- 
tured to give more than a silent though 


cordial vote in favour of the great principle 


which it involved. And he had adopted 
this course because, when the subject was 
under consideration before, he felt that its 
advocacy was in abler hands than his; in 
the hands of men of more commanding 
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talent and ability than any which he could 
pretend to. But upon this occasion, when 
for the first time the nation triumphed in 
seeing a great and efficient measure of 
Parliamentary Reform brought forward (he 
used the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite) by the King’s Ministers, with all 
that authority with which their character 
naturally invested them,—when he say 
the question thus brought forward, not a 
a principle vaguely thrown out by a private 
individual, to catch the votes of Gentlemey 
who dealt in generalities but fled from par. 
ticulars, but as a broad systematic measure, 
courting discussion in all its parts, offering 
no concealment, but calling for the mos 
extensive and minute inquiry, and courting 
public opinion upon its merits, he felt that 
he should be guilty of a dereliction of duty, 
and that he might expose himself to the 
possible imputation of indifference to Re 
form, if he refused to express his sentiments 
publicly upon the present occasion, and in 
reference to the measure under the con 
sideration of the House. But he felt that 
he laboured under extraordinary difficulties 
in addressing the House at the present 
moment, because he should feel it his duty 
to call their attention to some portion of 
that commanding and powerful, he ha 
almost said convincing, speech, to which 
the House had listened with so much a 
tention at the conclusion of last nighti 
debate; and, in the observations which he 
should make upon the right hon. Baronets 
address, he trusted it was unnecessary for 
him to assure the right hon. Gentleman, # 
that right hon. Gentleman had assurel 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen o 
the Ministerial side of the House, that he 
entered upon the discussion with no hostile 
or angry feelings towards the right hon 
Baronet, for there was no man in the Hous, 
of whose talents, ability, and integrity, be 
had a higher opinion. He could not but 
regret,that the right hon. Baronet’s opiniot, 
on this important question, was so directly 
opposed to that of his Majesty’s Ministers 
However, he had had the satisfaction d 
seeing the opinions of the right hon 
Baronet gradually change on one greal 
question, and should the present Minis 
ters succeed in this measure, he trustel 
that an experience of its beneficial & 
fects would reconcile the right hon. Be 
ronet, to that which he now contemplat 

with a feeling of anxiety and disapprobe 
tion. When he said he indulged no angi 





feelings towards the right hon. Baronet, be 
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should have added, that no angry feelings | warm friend to the rights of the people. 
were called for by the terms of the right The same feeling of confidence that was 
hon. Baronet’s speech, in the course of placed in his Protestant principle, which 
which he was kind and candid enough to enabled him to carry the Catholic Question, 


express his approbation of the recent | was placed in the present Government 


conduct of the Irish Government. 
a tribute of approbation was not less cre- 
ditable to the candour of the right hon. 
Baronet, than it must prove gratifying to 
the feelings of the noble Marquis at the 
head of that Government. But, in ac- 
knowledging this handsome and liberal 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet, he 
could not but express his regret that the 
tight hon. Baronet should have appeared 
to doubt the probability of the Jate Govern- 
ment being supported in the execution of 
such measures as the present Government 
had adopted and carried into effect in Ire- 
land. When the right hon. Baronet came 
forward with his great healing measure,— 
and he considered the present as another 
great healing measure,—was he opposed 
by those who were now in power ? Who 
took up his cause? Who were they that, 
when he was deserted by his former 
friends, went with him hand in hand, 
and supported him through that cause? 


Who were they that advocated the prin- 
ciples of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause they were the principles which they 


themselves had alwavs advocated. Why 
those very persons wnom he now thwarted. 
They maintained the struggle in which he 
was then engaged, for they had long ap- 
proved of the principle which at that time 
he supported. He acknowledged, that Mr. 
Canning, the former stedfast friend of that 
great measure, could not have carried it 
through, unless he had received such as- 
sistance as that which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his friends could have afforded. 
And why? Not because the measure 
was not a just one, but because Mr. 
Canning and his party were exposed to the 
odium and imputation of not being true 
and staunch friends to the Established 
Church. The hon. Baronet, on the other 
hand, had carried the measure through, be- 
cause such wasthe confidence reposed in him 
that no x»: could think or imagine that 
any proposition introduced by him could 
militate against the interests of that 
Church, But now the case was reversed 
in this instance. It was not possible that 
the right hon. Gentleman could have 
taken such a step as the Ministers had 
taken in Ireland, because he was suspected 


(he did not say justly) of being no very 





Such | with regard to the rights of the people, 
| which had enabled it, without suspicion, 


to carry that into effect which the right 
hon. Gentleman could not have done with 
the same success. It was a remarkable 
circumstance, that every Gentleman on the 
other side had, on this occasion, come for- 
ward with a declamation—or perhaps he 
ought rather to say, with a cry—that this 
measure was revolutionary. Now the same 
confidence in the rectitude of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s views and principles, which enabled 
him to carry the Catholic Question, would, ° 
he hoped, enable Ministers to succeed in 
getting through the present measure, 
connected as it was with popular rights, 
without incurring any imputation of a wish 
or intention to injure the Constitution. 
He confessed that he had heard the right 
hon. Baronet with some sorrow join in the 
cry, and use, he would not say inflammatory 
language, when speaking of the measure, 
but declare that it would lead to revolution. 
Though, to say the truth, the right hon. 
Baronet was very cautious of the word ; it 
was not a revolutionary measure—no— but 
it was a new Constitution. 

Sir R. Peel.—I quoted the words of the 
noble Lord, and I adhere to every syllable 
of the noble Lord’s speech, as bearing out 
my remark. 

Mr. Stanley.—The distinction between 
the word “ revolution” and the phrase 
“new constitution”—he meant a “ new 
constitution ” of that House of Parliament, 
—was very evident. Ministers had been 
taunted by all the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, as introducing a mea- 
sure which they declared to be in its na- 
ture revolutionary; and whenever the 
word was mentioned, it was responded to 
by repeated cheers. Now his idea of re- 
volution was this,—that revolution was a 
great change effected in the constitution 
of a country by the application of uncon- 
stitutional force,—a change effected by a 
force not known or recognized by the 
Constitution, but called by the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of the time into 
operation, and enabled, in consequence of 
the operation of those circumstances, to 
overthrow the Constitution. The very 
lowest and mildest sense in which the 
word could be used was, the infringement 
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by one class of the community, by the ex- 
ercise of exorbitant power, of the rights 
appertaining to another. 

Sir R. Peel—What was the Revolution 
of 1688? 

Mr. Stanley.—It was a revolution of 
which he was proud—a glorious revolu- 
tion; but it was carried into effect by a 
Convention,-—by the aid of foreign troops, 
and without the sanction and consent of 
one of the estates of the realm. But 
what was the case here? His Majesty’s 
Ministers came forward to propose to that 
House,—whether justly or not calling 
themselves the Representatives of the 
people was of no consequence,—an alter- 
ation with respect to one estate of the 
realm. They had canvassed the plan in 
allits parts,—itwas subjected to the control 
of public opinion, it must be submitted to 
the other two estates of the realm, and 
then he was, forsooth, to be told that this 
was revolution. Much had been said, 
also on the subject of intimidation. At 
every turn Ministers were met with the cry 
that they wished to carry this measure by 
intimidation. Their opponents said, ** You 
threaten us with bloodshed and massacre, 
as the consequence of a refusal to agree to 
this plan, and thus endeavour to prevent 
us from doing our duty as we ought to 
perform it.” Now on this point he was 
going to quote a very great authority— 
that of the right hon. Baronet opposite. In 
doing so, he did not mean to charge the 
right hon. Baronet with inconsistency. 
He admitted the justice of his argument: 
he agreed to every word of it. But when 
Ministers were told, that when they spoke 
of danger from the refusalto grant this 
measure, they were using threats and in- 
timidation, he begged leave to read a 
passage from a speech delivered by the 
right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet was arguing, as the House would 
anticipate, the Catholic Relief bill; and, 
after going very largely into the state of 
Ireland, he proceeded thus:—‘* We have 
also had the sad experience of that other 
and greater calamity, civil discord and 
bloodshed. Surely it is no unmanly fear 
that shudders at its recurrence—no de- 
generate impulse that prompts one to ex- 
claim with Lord Falkland—‘ Peace! 
peace! peace! ’"— that looks out with 
anxiety for the alternatives by which civil 
war may be honourably averted, which 
may rescue the natives of the same land, 
and the fellow subjects of the same king, 
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from the dire necessity of embruing their 
hands in each other’s blood :— 


* Coéant in foedera dextrz 
* Si datur—ast armis concurrant arma cavete? |”? # 


Now he (Mr. Stanley) asked the House, 
whether, in the course of the debate on 
the proposition of Ministers, there had 
been made so direct and strong an appealas 
to the danger which might result from the 
refusal of this great and healing measure, 
as had been made by the right hon. Gen. 
tleman with respect to the danger which 
the right hon. Gentleman had adverted to, 
as likely to result from a refusal of the 
great and healing measure introduced by 
him? Further on, the right hon. Baronet 
thus expressed himself :—“ That the disor. 
ganization in Ireland could not be looked 
on without fear; and that, to affect not to 
fear it, was to affect to be ignorant of what 
was passing around us. For his own part, 
he could not understand the constitution 
of that man’s mind, who in contemplating 
the present state of Ireland, did not feel 
the most serious apprehensions.” He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet in every 
syllable contained in these observations, 
The righthon. Baronet’s argument, on that 
occasion, went to this, that, entertaining 
the feelings which he had always enter 
tained against the measure, still, believing 
that it would be a wholesome and salutary 
one—believing that it would be the meam 
of averting an impending danger,—that 
sentiment so prevailed on his mind, that 
he was willing to set aside previously: 
formed and even still-retained opinions, in 
order to effect that object. When this 
was the case with respect to the right hon, 
Baronet, then, at least, let those who bad 
always, on principles of justice and of 
policy, maintained and upheld this great 
question of Parliamentary Reform le 
them, in bringing their proposition forward 
without being told that they were ender 
vouring to overawe and intimidate the 
House, be allowed to advert to the situation 
of the country, as a collateral argumentif 
favour of the measure they advocated, 
Surely they had a right to do so, in ordet 
to enforce their opinions on the minds of 
those who might be hesitating, timid and 
undecided, for the purpose of relieving them 
from their doubts, and of clearly pointing 
out to them from which tlie greater danget 
was to be apprehended—from the refusd 
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or the concession of Reform. He regretted 
as much as any man that the name of 
the Sovereign had been too frequently used 
inthat House. He was sorry that, in the 
anxiety and hurry of debate, any hon. 
member should have brought forward that 
name in a manner which might be sup- 
posed likely to influence their decision. 
But when it was remarked that the name 
of the Sovereign had also been made use 
of in the public press—to that observation 
he would only answer, that that House was 
not, that none of the Ministers were, re- 
sponsible for it. ‘That House had no in- 
fluence over the public press. Neither 
the House nor his Majesty’s Ministers were 
responsible for what appeared there. Mi- 
nisters never used any words in the way of 
intimidation. It was said, that hisright hon. 
friend near him held out the threat of a 
dissolution of Parliament, in the event of 
this measure not being carried, as a means 
of intimidating its opponents. But his 
right hon. friend positively and decidedly 
denied, that he had threatened a dissolu- 
tion in the event of a failure of this pro- 
position. If, however, a set of Ministers who 
brought forward a measure to which they 
were solemnly pledged, for the good of 
the country, found that that measure was 
defeated, it certainly might not be im- 
proper, in such a case, that a reference 
should be made by them to the opinion of 
the public. But the right hon. Baronet 
himself answered this point with a positive 
menace. Tle said, ‘‘ Dissolve tie Parlia- 
ment if you please. If you do so, I and 
the 160 Members who are to be disfran- 
chised will go to our constituents, and say, 
‘ We are the defenders of your rights, we 
support your privileges, we uphold your 
particular interests, therefore return us. 
We are looking to that which will advant- 
age you, we say nothing about the good 
of the nation.’” The appeal the right hon. 
Baronet intended to make was this—‘ I 
will go (said the right hon. Baronet) to my 
constituents with this Billin my hand, and 
say, ‘return me again, if you wish to have 
your privileges preserved, your rights 
guarded, or your franchises maintain- 
ed.” Thus, he supposed, every Gentle- 
man who opposed this measure would 
make his appeal where he had constitu- 
ents; and those who were so fortunate as 
not to have any constituents,-—-he meant in- 
dividuals who were returned by the patrons 
of boroughs,—would doubtless make the 
same representation in the proper quarter. 
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It wastherefore evident, that those Gentle- 
men looked more to the private interests, 
passions, and feelings, of a portion of the 
people than to the welfare of the 
country at large. ‘ But,” said the right 
hon. Baronet, “If any danger arises 
from the failure of this measure, impute it 
not to those who oppose it; I throw the 
responsibility on your own shoulders.” 
He, however, would contend, that the 
responsibility must rest with those on 
the other side of the House, who could 
not go on with the Government, because 
they were disposed to resist all Reform. 
If those Gentlemen, who, in place, resisted 
all efficient Reform, and who went out 
because they would not agree to it, though 
it was loudly called for by the people— 
if they afterwards endeavoured to baffle 
the efforts of those who succeeded them, 
—who were anxious for the success of a 
measure of Reform—-if they strove to 
baffle and embarrass those who came in 
bound and pledged to Parliamentary Re- 
form,—then the right hon. Baronet and 
his friends must take upon themselves the 
responsibility that would attach to the loss 
and defeat of the great measure. But the 
right hon. Baronet said, ‘‘ Why has Go- 
vernment brought it forward? It is a bad 
time, and it ought not to be introduced 
now.” In answer to this, he would ask, 
what was the conditional pledge upon 
which Ministers came in, and without 
which his noble friend and right hon, 
friends near him, would not have accepted 
office? It was, that they would bring for- 
ward a measure of Reform. Now, with 
this pledge on their lips, with those prin- 
ciples in their hearts which they had al- 
ways maintained, they entered office. 
They appeared as the friends of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, hoping, as they yet did, 
to have the public feeling with them when 
they proposed a measure on that subject. 
And what was the kind advice which, 
under these circumstances, the right hon. 
Baronet gave them? He said, ‘‘ Now that 
you are in office, tell the people that the 
time is not convenient for Reform.” If 
the Ministers acted on such a prinéiple 
as that, then, indeed, a fearful responsibi- 
lity would rest upon their shoulders. 
Dreadful would be the consequences aris 
ing from disappointed hopes and high- 
raised expectations blighted and falsified 
by the mean conduct of those upon whom 
the people had relied! Procrastination in 
these cases was always mischievous, and 
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the late Government might have learnt 
an important lesson from the consequences 
of delay in carrying the Catholic Question. 
If that had been much earlier carried, 
many struggles would have been spared, 
and that feeling which now prevailed in 
Ireland, the feeling of restless agitation, 
which had placed the population of that 
country in the hands and under the con- 
trol of any man who sought to disturb it, 
would not have existed. The people would 
have been taught to look to other leaders 
and guides than those whom they had 
chosen, and that great measure would 
have been productive of the utmost good, 
which, now it was granted, was rendered, 
by the course which had been taken, com- 
paratively useless and inefficient. All these 
cases of tardy political concession were 
like the old Sibylline Books— the longer 
you delay the purchase, the higher the 
price you must pay, and the less the ad- 
vantage you receive.” He had been in 
hopes that a gradual Reform would have 
been effected in Parliament by selecting, 
one after another, the most notorious cases 
of delinquency, not as technically proved, 
but those great cases against which no 
man could close his eyes,—cases which 


Jegal evidence could not reach, but with 
respect to which moral conviction pre- 


vailed. They might have shown a deter- 
mined desire to reform, by degrees, the 
abuses of the system, and then the public 
would have been satisfied with a less 
sudden and less extensive change than 
was now contemplated. But, let the House 
look back for the few last years, and mark 
the time, the money, and the talents, which 
had been wasted in discussing useless 
questions, with respect to boroughs charged 
with malpractices; inquiring, for instance, 
whether one voter received one guinea and 
another five, when it was as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day, that boroughs were 
commonly bought and sold in the 
market by the proprietors; and, after all 
this labour,—after all this investigation— 
after all this minute inquiry,—what had 
been gained for the cause of Reform? 
Not*one great town,—not one great dis- 
trict—had been added to those represented 
in that House. Not one corrupt borough 
had been deprived of the means of cor- 
ruption. But the right hon. member for 
Wareham said, that he was ready to con- 
cede to the just demands of the people. 
[Mr. Calcraft: Burke said so.] He was 
glad to have such good authority. That 
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was very good authority indeed. But then 
why did hon. Gentlemen raise up their 
hands and their eyes, when they heard 
the demands of the people mentioned? 
Surely the people had not been very 
clamorous; they had made their represent. 
ations for a long time in the mildest 
manner; and were they still 
“« in bondsman’s key, 

With bated breath, and whispering humbleness,” 
to sue for those privileges which he con- 
tended they ought to claim and demand 
as aright? Let him remind the House, 
that in the Bill of Rights they might find 
the terms, “‘ to demand, claim, and insist 
upon.” Was it not proper that their con- 
stituents should say to them, “ At your 
hands we demand what are our constitu- 
tional rights?” His right hon. friend (the 
member for Wareham), for one who thought 
that the proposed measure would produce 
revolution, and overthrow the House of 
Lords, had certainly made very great con- 
cessions. He said, he would willingly give 
up the non-resident freemen; but, as to 
Wareham, he was very anxious that it 
should be preserved. He admitted that 
some boroughs ought to be disfranchised, 
and that certain large classes of people, 
and some towns, should be represented. 
“¢ But,” said he, “ I would not have the 
measure of disfranchisement go so far as 
to those places where there were barely 
2,000 inhabitants,—that step should not 
be taken except where the number was 
1,931.” This was certainly a very nice 
line of distinction, indeed far nicer than 
any that his noble friend had ever con- 
templated. His right hon. friend did not 
combat the principle of the measure, he 
did not contend against the propriety of 
drawing a line, but he wished it to be 
somewhere about a hundred less than his 
noble friend had proposed. It was clearly 
evident that, in adopting the principle of 
laying down a certain line, his noble friend 
had not the smallest interest at stake ; but 
if they went on altering it, it was clear that 
every representative of a borough would 
make a request similar to that of his right 
hon. friend, and at length there would be 
no line at all. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt, when he endeavoured to effect a 
Reform in Parliament, that a certain line 
should be fixed with respect to the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs. Mr. Pitt 
having adverted to the earlier periods of 
the Constitution, observed,— That as 
one borough decayed, and another arose, 
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the one was abolished and the other was 
invested with the right.” He then con- 
tended, ‘‘ that the same notion should 
still prevail, but that it should be rescued 
from that-accident and caprice in which it 
had before been involved; that the altera- 
tion should be made on principle; and 
that they should establish this as a clear 
and eternal axiom in representation,—that 
it should always be the same,—that it 
should not depend upon locality or name, 
but upon number and condition, and that 
a standard should be fixed for its size. 
He would submit to the world which of 
the two was most anxious for the preser- 
vation of the original principle of the Con- 
stitution, he who was for maintaining the 
exterior and name of representation, when 
the substance was gone, or he who, pre- 
ferring the substance and reality of repre- 
sentation to the name and exterior, was 
solicitous of changing its seat from one 
part of the country to another, as one 
place might flourish and another decay ?” * 
Now, he believed, that Wareham was one 
of those boroughs which might be thus 
dealt with. It came within the line thus 
pointed out, and its franchise might be 
advantageously bestowed on some more 
flourishing place. It was one of those 
boroughs which were so constituted that 
they did not give utterance to the senti- 
ments of the community residing there. 
He understood that it was only necessary 
for the proprietor of that borough (as was 
the case in many others) to make a civil 
bow to the electors, and propose himself 
as their Representative. He had been 
told some curious circumstances, by an 
hon. friend of his, relative to the proceed- 
ingsat Wareham. His right hon. friend 
near him need not feel any alarm—he was 
not going to divulge any secrets. The 
hon, friend to whom he alluded informed 
him, that on the occasion of his being 
chaired as one of the members for the 
borough of Wareham, he heard one elector 
saying to another, “‘ Pray, who is the new 
Member ?”—“ Why, answered the person 
interrogated, “ Calcraft is one, and a 
friend of his is the other; but I never 
saw him before, and I don’t know who 
he is.” Doubtless any person recom- 
mended by his hon. friend would be 
highly respectable; but he was elected 
without being at all known by the 
voters. This was not much in favour of 





* Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. xxv, p. 438-9, 
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Wareham. The opponents of the pro- 
posed measure said, “ We do not object 
to the disfranchisement of delinquent bo- 
roughs ; prove corruption, and we will give 
them up.” Now he would ask, how was it 
possible for the ingenuity of man to dis- 
cover delinquency in the wall at Midhurst, 
or corruption in the green mound at Old 
Sarum? The proposition of those who 
offered to give up the delinquent boroughs 
went to this,—‘‘ Those poor people who 
are discovered to have taken a paltry petty 
bribe shall be sacrificed; the boroughs 
they belong to shall be disfranchised, but 
other places, which are notoriously bought 
and sold, shall be preserved, because no 
bribery can be traced there.” And why? 
Simply, because there is not a soul to be 
bribed. As to the accusation of corpora- 
tion robbery and spoliation, he would say 
little about it ; because Mr. Pitt, the hon. 
and learned member for Nottingham, the 
hon. member for Westminster, and other 
hon. Members, had completely and tri- 
umphantly set aside that part of the argu. 
ments advanced against this measure. 
He would merely ask, if delinquency were 
to be the rule of prostration and cashiering, 
as it had been called, how could the right 
hon. Baronet defend the disfranchisement 
of the 40s. frecholders? He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet, that it was a be- 
neficial measure for Ireland; and he did 
so because the franchise was exercised 
under the dictation of parties who looked 
only to their own interests, and were care- 
less of the public good. But still the 40s. 
freeholders were not to blame: the fran- 
chise was taken away, not on account of 
any delinquency of theirs, but because the 
right, while nominally exercised by the 
many, was really wielded and used for 
their own purposes by the few. But Gen- 
tlemen objected to the sum of 102. being 
selected as the qualification: while those 
Gentlemen themselves had fixed at that 
sum, the qualification of the freeholders of 
Ireland. Here was, indeed, the difference 
between this Bill and that by which the 
40s. freeholders were deprived of their 
right—that by it not a single individual 
would be deprived of the right which he at 
present enjoyed. Jf hon. gentlemen would 
wait till the Bill came before the House, 
they would find that the deprivation ex- 
tended to the class, and did not include 
individuals. The qualifications of those 
voters who now voted in towns or any 
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would not extend beyond the lives of the 
present possessors. No man, he repeated, 
therefore would be disfranchised, except by 
his own act. The rights of individuals were 
saved, but the rights of classes would be 
abrogated. Much had been said of the 
benefits of the nomination boroughs, but 
that had been so ably answered by the 
hon. member for Calne, that it would 
not merely be awork of supererogation in 
him to expose that fallacy, it would be im- 
pertinent to go over the same ground which 
that hon. Member went over so much to 
his credit. It might be true that they had 
been the means of bringing many able and 
excellent men into the House, but there 
was one class they could never bring; 
there was one point in which they must 
fail; they could never send to the House 
representatives of the people. That de- 
fect must, in the minds of the people, 
more than balance all the merits of such 
Representatives. They had been told last 
night that this measure would be admitting 
50,000 persons to the councils of the 
nation. In his opinion, it would do no 
such thing. It would admit them tothe 
possession of rights which belonged to 
them from their wealth and intelligence, 
and consequent importance inthe political 
scale. By this means, they would attach 
them to the institutions of the country, 
and gain more from their affection than 
they could by keeping them unconnected 
with, and at a distance trom, the benefits 
of the Constitution. But then it was said 
that the measure was revolutionary. To 
this it was scarcely necessary for him to 
urge more in reply than a mere denial of 
any such object on the part of those who 
introduced it. He should observe, how- 
ever, that he was not likely tobe aparty to 
any measure of that kind. Was his noble 
friend who introduced the measure to the 
House a man without any stake in the 
country? Was not the name he bore in 
itself a guarantee against any such inten- 
tion? Was his noble friend, the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government,—he 
who was said to be strenuously attached to 
the privileges of his order,—who had on 
more than one occasion been made the 
object of attack on that ground,—was he, 
he repeated, likely to advocate a measure 
which was to involve those privileges, and 
to involve the monarchy, in one common 
ruin? Look round at the other members 
of his Majesty’s Government, and of those 
who have come forward to support them 
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52 
on this occasion, were they men of no 
fortune, mere adventurers, who would 
have every thing to gain and nothing to 
lose by a revolution? Or were they not 
men who have large stakes in the country, 
and whose individual interests are bound 
up with the permanent peace and securit 

of the State? What, then could they 
gain by the chance-medley of a revolution? 
Their object was the promotion of the 
true interests of the country. They con- 
ceived that in no way could they more 
effectually secure those interests,—in no 
way could they render permanent the in- 
stitutions of the country, than by basing 
them on the affections of the people. 
They endeavoured to strengthen the Con- 
stitution by a reformation of some of its 
abuses—by adjusting it to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the time; yet for this wise 
and salutary course they were stigmatized 
as persons who would annihilate the power 
of the Crown, and of the House of 
Lords. For his own part, he felt no alarms 
of the kind for the results of the Bill. By 
that Bill would be upheld the influence of 
the aristocracy asit was before,—he meant 
that legitimate influence which they ought 
to possess,—not the influence of bribery 
and corruption,—not the influence ofdirect 
or indirect nomination. These were in- 
fluences which it was one object of the 
Bill to remove, because they were nnjust, 
and inconsistent with the principles of 
our Constitution. But the influence which 
it was always within their power to se- 
cure,—the natural influence of property, 
the influence arising from that respect to 
high rank which was no where greater than 
in this country,—the influence which they 
might obtain from affection generated by 
kindness and good offices to those around 
them,—these would all remain in full 
force. The only influence which the Bill 
would remove was that which was in itself 
illegal. It had been stated by a noble 
Lord (Stormont), that it would be difficult 
to find, in or outof that House, 168 Mem- 
bers who would he content to sign and 
seal their own damnation. There might, 
he would admit, be some—though he did 
not know them-—who looked more to their 
own private interests in important pub- 
lic measures than they ought to do,— 
but one striking instance, of a very dif- 
ferent kind, in the course of that evening 
had been~ displayed. The hon. mem- 
ber for Midhurst, one of the boroughs 
proposed to be disfranchised, had come 
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forward and stated, that he had unjustly 
exercised a power which did not belong 
to him,—though the fault certainly was not 
his, but that of the Legislature which had 
permitted it,—that he had exercised that 
power too long, and he now offered it as a 
sacrifice to the general good of the coun- 
try. Earnestly did he hope that others 
might follow the example, and among the 
168 he had no doubt that many would 
think the measure was brought forward in 
sincerity and honesty, and would not im- 
pugn the motives under which the Minis- 
ters had acted. And let hon. Members say 
whatever they pleased against the policy of 
the measure, Ministers had come into office 
pledged to Economy, Reduction, and Re- 
‘form. Those pledges they had redeem- 
ed. They had cut off, from themselves 
and their successors for ever, that cor- 
rupt patronage upon which, heretofore, 
so much of the influence of Government 
depended. With these views of the mea- 
sure before the House, he earnestly im- 
plored hon. Members, by their sense of 
justice to the country,—by their respect 
to what was due to the people,—by their 
regard for the maintenance of that glori- 
ous Constitution which had been handed 
down to them by their ancestors [great 
cheering on the Opposition side|,—he re- 
peated, that Constitution which Ministers 
were now endeavouring, not to violate but 
to amend,—by their regard for the per- 
manency of ourinstitutions, and the peace 
and security of the State,—he called on 
them by all these considerations, by their 
respect for the petitions of the people, for 
what might be lawfully asked, and could 
not be constitutionally refused—to sup- 
port his Majesty’s Ministers in their en- 
deavours to uphold and cement the legiti- 
mate rights of the Crown, the aristocracy, 
and the people, and by so doing to fix the 
whole, as well as their own fame, on the 
imperishable basis of the affections of the 
people. 

Lord Seymour said, the measure pro- 
ceeded from a desire to court popularity. 
It was an unjust attempt to reduce the 
power of the aristocracy as well as of the 
lower classes. If that House was the 
corrupt body it was represented to be, it 
was incompetent to settle this great con- 
stitutional question. There was no prin- 
ciple preserved in the measure; and the 
House was threatened, if it did not 
consent to it, with the vengeance of 


the Crown, and the fury of the people. 
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Than such a large and sweeping altera- 
tion, it would be better to have a new 
Constitution at once. It left the indirect 
influence, and did away with direct in- 
fluence, which of the two was the least 
injurious. He could not support the 
measure, therefore he had left the Mi- 
nisterial and gone over to the Opposition 
side. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he had 
listened with great attention to the differ- 
ent arguments which had been ably urged 
on both sides of that most important ques- 
tion. With the single exception of the 
Catholic Question, it was of magnitude 
unparalleled by any measure brought into 
Parliament for the thirty years that he had 
had a seat in the House. He cameto the 
consideration of the question fairly, and 
destitute of all bias, except that which 
naturally arose from the respect he felt for 
his noble friend, who brought forward the 
subject, and except that respect he had 
for the different members of his Majesty’s 
Cabinet, with whom he had been long in 
habits of intimacy. He trusted, that in 
his opinion he was not influenced by the 
false pride of consistency ; and he held, 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that nothing was so contemptible as 
knowingly to persist in error. On what 
was opinion formed but on the state of cir- 
cumstances and of society, and of all the 
things around them, including the tempers 
and dispositions of the people, the Go- 
vernment of whom was placed in their 
hands. He believed that he could say 
with truth, that on this important question 
he had no bias. He had looked at it for 
many years with deep interest, and had 
always opposed large and general changes 
in the system, and visionary alterations, 
At the same time he had never felt that 
dread of innovation which had prevailed 
amongst some of those with whom he had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and for whom 
he felt great respect; for he was convinced 
that the constitution of this country was 
one of innovation, of perpetual innovation, 
and that a susceptibility to perpetual 
amendment and improvement was one of 
its leading principles. He had always 
been a friend to regulation and improve- 
ment; but then the amendments and 
improvements ought to be gradual. Mea- 
sures by which large changes were con- 
templated ought to be gradually intro- 
duced, otherwise they might endanger the 
safety of the whole, He had therefore 
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always supported bills which went gradu- 
ally to ameliorate the Constitution. To 
those bills which had been brought in at 
different times to disfranchise corrupt bo- 
roughs he had been uniformly friendly. 
He might say without egotism, that the 
first proposition which was submitted to 
Parliament for the complete transfer of a 
franchise from a corrupt borough, that of 
Hellestone, to Yorkshire, on the motion of 
his noble friend, that of the Marquis of 
Tavistock in 1813, was drawn up by him. 
He thought that ameliorations of that 
description were necessary, and were desir- 
able, and he had always wished to effect 
them. He believed, that from the period 
when the borough of Grampound was 
disfranchised, most of the friends of Con- 
stitutional order had entertained sanguine 
hopes, that by persevering in a course of 
that description, the House would run no 
risk of any danger, and a great and 
sudden change would be avoided. For 
many years, he must say, that House did 
its duty, and not a bill of that description 
had been proposed to that House which 
had not received its sanction. But, un- 
fortunately, a practice adopted in the 
other House, of not passing such bills, 
unless the strongest and most complete 
judicial evidence was produced of the 
corruption of the borough, became a rock 
on which all such bills split. He did not 
wish to blame those at whose instance 
this practice was adopted. _It arose, per- 
haps from a habit of considering these ques- 
tions as merely judicial and penal, and 
affecting only the individuals accused, 
but they were also questions of remedial 
policy, in which Parliament was to act 
legislatively. At length the case of East 
Retford arose in which he had hoped the 
same course might have been pursued as 
with respect to Grampound, but that mea- 
sure had failed and never did so small a 
cause produce so great an affect. His 
right hon. friend asked if the failure of 
that measure was enough to justify so 
great a change as the present. He would 
say, not intrinsically, but by the feelings 
it produced. When it was seen that two 
cases occurred together, one the strongest 
possible, and the other very weak; and 
when it was seen that the weak one was se- 
lected for the application of the strong re- 
medy of transfer, and as had been repeated- 
ly foretold, had failed in the House of Lords 
—while in the strong case, the most ap- 
propriate ever known, for a transfer of the 
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franchise the only remedy granted was the 
weak one of throwing in the adjoining 
hundreds, the result, he believed on the 
general feelings was greatly mischiev- 
ous. He was satisfied that it was desir- 
able to extend the representation to large 
towns. How was that to be done? An 
addition to the numbers of the House, 
already inconveniently large, would not 
answer. It was already more than suffi- 
ciently large for the due discharge of its 
duties. The large towns, then, could only 
be represented by disfranchising some 
other places. His noble friend (Lord 
Palmerston, we believe,) could bear wit- 
ness for him that he had always consider- 
ed the subject to be environed with diffi- 
culties. A man must be bolder or wiser 
than he was, who could see his way out 
of these difficulties. Under these circum- 
stances when the change took place in the 
Administration, the new Government pledg- 
ed itself to safe and practical retrenchment, 
the maintenance of peace, and efficient 
Reform. In the propriety of the two first, 
all men, he believed concurred. On the 
third, there was more difficulty, he felt 
the greatest confidence in the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and in 
the assurances of the moderation of his 
views, and that confidence was increased 
by the admission to the Cabinet of several 
friends, who had for years struggled for 
the same opinions as his own on this sub- 
ject. He had stated to that noble Lord, 
that he could only look at the Reform 
Question reluctantly, and was not willing 
to adopt any change, except one of great 
necessity. It was due to himself to state 
this, and he hoped the House would al- 
low him to speak of himself. On these 
grounds he had accepted office, stipulating 
expressly on the subject of the representa- 
tion, that if that question were submitted 
to Parliament, he reserved to himself the 
liberty of stating his opinions on the sub- 
ject, whatever they might be on the 
usual implied condition of relinquishing 
office, if he could no longer support the Go- 
vernment under which he acted. In the 
formation of the measure submitted to 
Parliament, he of course had no share; 
and, not being a member of the Cabinet, 
that measure was not communicated to him 
till the week preceding the time it was 
brought forward. He had given great atten- 
tion to the measure ; and, in many points, 
he highly approved of it. He approved of 
the part stripping non-residents of the 
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right of voting, confining the right of voting 
to the resident householders paying 10/. 
rent. That was a great improvement. He 
approved, too, of the regulations for taking 
the poll by districts, and all the regula- 
tions connected with that part of the sub- 
ject, except one—the proposed Committee 
of the Privy Council. The power given 
to that Committee was, in his opinion, 
greater than the House was authorised 
to delegate to any individuals. If the 
counties were to be divided into districts, 
that could not properly be done by the 
Government, it must be done by Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament could not and 
ought not to delegate the power to do 
this, nor suffer the Crown to delegate 
such a power to any individuals. There 
were many defects in the measure which 
he could conceive it possible to remedy, 
but he would not enter into any details. 
It might be altered in the Committee, but 
the changes must be large and extensive. 
He did not agree, indeed, with those Mem- 
bers who said it was not in the power of 
Parliament to alter the franchise. It was 
nota right toreturn Members to Parliament, 
it was a duty; and when the sovereign 
power which resided in Parliament thought 
that duty would be more advantageously 
fulfilled by a different class of persons than 
by the present voters. Parliament had a 
night to make any alteration it thought 
proper. He could not understand how 
any person who had voted for the dis- 
franchising the forty-shilling freeholders 
could make an objection to the Bill on 
that score. But when he saw that the 
measure contained such a wide, such a 
sweeping proposition, as to dismiss at once 
nearly one-fourth of the Members of the 
House of Commons, replacing them by 
others, he felt that the change was much 
greater than he was prepared to agree to. 
The measure was much too vast to be 
contained in a single Bill, When 107 
places were to be disfranchised, separate 
questions must be taken on each individual 
case. He was told, indeed, that the 
greatest care had been taken to draw the 
line impartially, and that only population 
was considered. But was population the 
only criterion which ought to determine 
their decision? He thought they also ought 
to look at the circumstances, wealth, and 
situation of a borough as well as at num- 
bers. For example, a borough might 
consist of a single street, and have only 
half a dozen voters, but it might be close 
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toa large town; now if such a borough 
was to be disfranchised, and another that 
had more people, but was not near so 
large as the town adjoining the dis- 
franchised borough, was to retain its 
privileges, that would be, in his opinion, im- 
proper. He was obliged, therefore, to say, 
with pain and regret, that unless the Bill 
received modification, which could not 
reasonably be expected, so as to change 
the nature of many of its propositions— 
unless many parts of it were expunged, 
which he could not hope for—he could 
not give his support to the measure. He 
had seen times more perilous than the 
present, times he believed more perilous 
than any other in history, and the country 
had been safely conducted through them 
by the wisdom and firmness of the Go- 
vernment. In those critical times, many 
of the Members of the Boroughs it was 
now proposed to annihilate were the safe- 
guards of the Constitution. He was not 
prepared, therefore, to make so large a 
sacrifice. It was said, that the measure 
was one of safety, as precluding further 
changes; that if less were now done, 
greater changes would speedily be re- 
quired, and there would be no safety, 
He did not agree with that opinion. If, 
even in ten years, the whole of this mea- 
sure would be effected, he should think 
that was a good reason why the measure 
should only be adopted in part, and that 
according to the success of that part, 
other portions should be gradually and suc- 
cessively adopted. He remembered that 
it had been well stated by his noble friend, 
the Lord Chancellor, that every man who 
set about making a reform should re- 
flect that he was about to proceed in an 
untried path. The noble Lord compared 
such a man to a navigator exploring an 
unknown coast, and counselled him fre- 
quently to heave the lead. He was not 
satisfied that large bodies of the popula- 
tion should remain unrepresented; he 
was anxious that the manufacturing towns 
should be represented, and it might be 
desirable that room might be made for 
those Representatives by the disfranchise- 
ment of some place now sending Mem- 
bers; but he was not satisfied to adopt 
the large changes proposed by this mea- 
sure. He differed on this point from 
many of those with whom he had been in 
the habit of acting, and whom he respect- 
ed; and he must also state, that he had 
an additional regret in differing from 
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a large body of his constituents, who had 
pronounced a very strong opinion in fa- 
vour of Reform. He regretted this; 
but there were occasions when a man 
would be worse than contemptible if he 
did not act on his own opinion, let the 
consequences be what they might. It 
was his duty, he thought, in accepting a 
charge as a Representative, to state his own 
Opinions in the best manner he could, but 
to do it honestly. It had been his lot, on 
former occasions, to differ from his con- 
stituents, and he had experienced uni- 
formly the same confidence as at first. 
The opinions he had formerly given were 
honest ; he had now, too, given an honest 
opinion, and he trusted that he should 
have the same confidence continued to 
him now as in former times. He had 
done his duty, though he had done it 
with pain. 

The Lord Advocate spoke as follows: 
I believe, Sir, that I need scarcely state 
that the part of the great measure intro- 
duced to the House by the noble Lord, 
which first attracted my attention, was 
that which related to the Representation of 
Scotland,—a part of the subject which 
has hardly been noticed in the course of 
the debate, and which, from the general 
silence of the Members for Scotland, I 
must presume meets with their approba- 
tion. The noble Lord who explained the 
measure of Reform to the House, stated 
in a speech unusually distinct and lumi- 
nous, and, considering its brevity, sur- 
prisingly complete, that Government pro- 
posed to bring in successively three bills, 
with the intention of reforming England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. If I do not 
greatly misapprehend the rules and forms 
of this House, the question relating to the 
representation of Scotland is now as 
much within the consideration of the 
House, as if it had been specifically 
brought before its notice. The duty of 
drawing up the bill relating to that part 
of the subject, has been officially intrust- 
ed to me; but I certainly have no wish to 
enter into what might now be considered 
by the House as an uncalled-for defence 
of that proposition. Two noble Lords on 
the opposite side of the House have indeed 
introduced the name of Scotland ; but be- 
yond a general statement of the sufficiency 
of the present system of representation, or 
rather the undoubted prosperity of the 
country under that system, I am not aware 
of their having made any impeachment of 
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the proposed alterations, or any distinct 
vindication of the existing system. In s9 
far asrelates tothe great measure itself 
which has so longengaged the attention of 
the House, I cannot but feel, that some of 
the topics which in the early partof the de. 
bate occupied a great share of the attention, 
and not a little of the interest of hon. Mem. 
bers have been already finally disposed of 
inthe judgment of both sides of the House, 
I believe that the grounds on which the 
opposition to the measure now rest are 
these—the undoubted prosperity of both 
parts of the island under that form of re- 
presentation which the proposed measure 
impeaches as imperfect—the want of spe- 
cification of any positive or direct evils, 
which can be traced to alleged defects in 
the present system, and the want of an 

specification of particular benefits which 
the proposed alteration would produce, 
To these grounds of opposition I might 
add,—for I shall say nothing of Corpo- 
ration robberies, or even of the more fa- 
voured, though not less extravagant im- 
putation, that the measure is revolu- 
tionary,—that it was calculated to infuse 
too democratic a spirit into the Consti- 
tution; and was likely to lead, by gra- 
dual progression, to other alterations, 
which would ultimately destroy the mo- 
narchy and the hereditary branch of the 
Legislature. It was further urged, that 
no reason had been presented on the 
part of those who proposed these very 
extensive changes, except, that the coun- 
try not only desired, but clamoured for 
them, and that with such determination of 
purpose and such undisguised menaces, 
that the House must concede to the cry of 
the people what it would not to the argu- 
ments of those who proposed changes; 
while that cry had actually been raised by 
those persons who had introduced the pro- 
posed measure of Reform into the House. 
Now, with respect to the argument which 
appears to me to have produced the great- 
est effect in this House—namely, that the 
country had prospered eminently under 
the present form of representation, for a 
long course of years, and that it was rash, 
therefore, and unnecessary, to venture on 
a change, I must be permitted to say, that 
nothing can be more fallacious than this 
argument, or more extravagant than the 
conclusions to which it necessarily led. 
When, Fwould ask, when was the time, 
for many hundred years back, that Eng- 
land was not distinguished for glory, 
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wealth, and splendor? Is it not true, | 
that in the days of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, England had already achieved a 
high place among the nations of the world 
for wealth, splendor, and cultivation, and 
even for a great degree of domestic li- 
berty? But, would it be alleged, that the 
people of England ought now to be satis- 
fied with the political institutions, or the 
measure of political liberty which satis- 
fied their ancestors then? ‘The fact to 
which all history bore witness, and in- | 
dependent of that testimony a principle ' 
offered to the consideration of every 
reflecting person, was, that for nations 
to attain a great measure of prosperity, 
and an infinite measure of wealth, very 
little political freedom was necessary. 
The truth is, that it is most generally 
under such defective political institutions 
that nations first obtain eminence in arts, 
manufactures, commerce, and wealth,— 
and the fruit of that prosperity is liberty. 
The first step to regeneration was, the mo- 
derate degree of freedom granted to com- 
mercial towns, which had made some ad- 
vances in civilization and wealth. The 
other day, the hon. and learned member 
for Newport, (Mr. H. Twiss) had indeed 
expressed great apprehension at such 
places being admitted within the pale of 
the Constitution. The hon, and learned 
Member, to support his own views, had 
quoted from a very able commentator on 
the British Constitution—the author of 
Ecclesiasticus—the following passage.— 
“They are wise in the work to which they 
have committed their minds.” They might 
work very well, he admitted, in metal, and 
in wood, but were not fit to come into 
Council. And this might be true enough 
of the first generations of the industrious: 
but another spirit arose in the race to 
whom their wealth was transmitted; and 
towhom it imparted leisure to reflect, and 
to cultivate their faculties; and a sense of 
dignity and independence, which led at 
once to the assertion of political power and 
importance. This, in truth, was the na- 
tural history and genuine genealogy of 
freedom; and, in the first instance at 
least, though the order might be after- 
wards reversed, liberty was the daughter, 
not the mother of riches. Thus, and 
thus only, arose the Italian Republics, the 
free towns of Germany, and the ac- 
knowledged germs and seeds of our own 
liberty, the trading towns and Corpora- 
tions which were the first to be eman- 
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cipated from the oppressions of feudal 
tyranny. As wealth accumulated, men 
became anxious to have protection from 
vexatious and illegal interferences with 
their concerns; and, soon after, the in- 
crease of cultivation, and the diffused 
intelligence which wealth had created, 
required, from time to time, more and 
more intelligence, and skill, and concern 
for the general good, on the part of the 
Legislature, and a more minute acquaint- 
ance with the wants of the community. 
The fact was deducible from principles 
which admitted of no question, that as 
long as nations continue crescent and 
progressive in wealth they constantly and 
successively outgrow the dimensions of 
their political imstitutions; and it be- 
comes necessary to alter, adapt, and 
enlarge those institutions, in order to 
accommodate the continually increasing 
number of intelligent and independent 
citizens who are entitled to share in their 
benefits, and to meet the great and ac- 
cumulating difficulties which grow out of 
such complicated interests. Accordingly, 


what had been the progress in England ? 
We were prosperous and splendid, while 
we were saddled with the Star Chamber, 


with the prerogative, with purveyance, and 
with ship-money. At that time there were 
merchants of great opulence, men of spirit 
and intelligence in public affairs, and 
authors of unequalled talent, and immor- 
tal glory. England, in fact, then bore as 
proud aname among the nations as at any 
after period; but as wealth multiplied, in- 
telligence spread among the population ; 
and in the same proportion it was found 
necessary to widen the basis on which the 
Constitution rested, in order to provide 
room for the multiplied children of free- 
dom. ‘The question, then, was, whe- 
ther that basis was wide enough at this 
moment, or whether more room must 
not still be made for those who had 
now become entitled to better accom- 
modation? The great question, therefore, 
is, whether it can be seriously doubted, 
that within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, there has been generated and de- 
veloped among the people of this country, 
avast mass, not of intelligence and in- 
dependence only, but of political capacity 
and interest ; a power to understand, and 
a desire to possess, their constitutional 
rights, compared with which, all which I 
have spoken of as existing in the most 
glorious periods of our older history, was 
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proportionably insignificant. We all knew 
how, in feudal times, the Barons extorted 
charters from tyrannical sovereigns; and 
how towns were taken under the protect- 
ing wings of the Barons, or the Sovereign, 
in order to give strength to one or other 
of those parties. Then the serfs and vil- 
lains were emancipated ; and, last of all, 
the burgesses rose into wealth and import- 
ance. But, where was the man who 
would say, that at any of those periods 
the improvement and enlargement of our 
political institutions should have finally 
stopped? Or can any man, who looks at 
the present condition of these insti- 
tutions, aver that they are actually 
such as no improvement in the wealth, 
numbers, and intelligence, of the com- 
munity, could justify us in enlarging? 
By what criterion is a judgment to be form- 
ed as to the point beyond which it would 
be impossible to go with advantage? This 
is truly a matter of feeling and observation, 
rather than of reasoning. Wherever there 
is lasting and reasonable discontent, there 
is, probably, need for reformation. I 
know no limits to such improvements, but 
the limits to the desires of intelligent men, 
who crave, and render reasons for their 
craving, or some plain unsoundness in the 
arguments by which their desires must be 
defended. But I shall now come to the 
fact; for it really seems to be little cise 
than a matter of fact that is in dispute 
between the two sides of the House. I 
wish, in the first place, to look for amoment, 
exclusively, to the great number of persons 
of wealth, respectability, intelligence, and 
loyalty, belonging to the middle ranks, in 
London and Manchester, who are now 
unrepresented. Is it true, in point of 
fact, that that great body of persons are 
discontented and dissatisfied, soured and 
alienated, by their exclusion ¢ [‘ No, xo,” 
and Cheers.| 1 think I may venture to 
answer the question. I think I may as- 
sume, without much presumption, that it 
is generally known in the country, that 
petitions in favour of Reform have been 
laid on the Table of this House, un- 
countable in number; _ signed, not 
by tens, or twenties, but by fifties, and 
hundreds of thousands. Now, if it was, 
indeed, true, that these petitions did not 
speak the desires of the wealthy, intelli- 
gent, and industrious persons, whose 
names they assume, if it was true that the 
great body of respectable people in the 
districts I have mentioned, did not share 
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the sentiments of the petitioners, how was 
it they had not sent other petitions to that 
House expressive of their opinions, and 
denying the statement of their dissatisfac. 
tion? The petitions were not got up ina 
corner, nor were they looked upon, either 
in this House, or without it, as so no- 
toriously false and absurd, as to be de- 
serving of no answer. On the contrary, 
they had shaken the country from border 
to border, and had sent forth the boldest 
defiances and challenges to any one to 
dispute the truth of their allegations ; yet 
these challenges had not been accepted ; 
and those who were now said to be con- 
tented, had been silent under the defiance, 
So far as I can recollect, 1 have heard in 
this House but of one petition which has 
been presented against Reform, and that 
came from Bristol, and contained a sort 
of mimicry of the language of the Iron 
Barons of Merton;:—‘*‘ We do not wish 
the laws of England to be changed.” But 
itis more eculiarly my province, as it is 
my pride, to call the attention of the 
House to the vast number of petitions 
which have been presented in favour of 
Reform from different parts of Scot- 
land; and as to the greater part of 
which, I think I may say, with confidence, 
that not the slightest influence had 
been exercised to get them up. I must 
advert particularly to the petitions, not 
merely from the merchants, bankers, 
and manufacturers, but from the Magis- 
trates, and Town Councils of Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and from the citizens 
of Edinburgh ; the latter of which I know 
to be signed from my own personal know- 
ledge, by four-fifths, if not five-fifths 
of all the persons of wealth and respecta- 
bility in that city: and also, that a large 
proportion of the 180 persons who signed 
the requisition for the meeting at which 
it was carried, had been converted from 
a feeling of distrust towards Reform, toa 
sense of the propriety of its concession, 
There are two points upon which objections 
have been taken to the measure; one, 
the giving of the elective franchise to those 
who had it not; the other, the taking it 
away from some of those who had it. At 
present, I wish to speak only to the first 
of these points; and with regard to it, 
would any man say that a body of unre- 
presented persons, equal in numbers, and 
far superior in wealth, to double the 
population of some of the capitals of Eu- 
rope, should not have a Member to repre- 
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sent them? Wasnot this, then, a great treats it out of doors. Every body knows 
advantage in this Bill? It was not easy} what strange tricks interest will play with 
indeed to comprehend the grounds upon! a man’s faculties, and how unconsciously 
which this part of the measure is ob-| we are duped by our own prejudices and 
jected to; and even the luminous state- | partialities. Let the Heuse consider, but 
ments of the hon. member for Callington) for an instant, what is the amount of the 
have left it in utter darkness. Why, hon. Member’s argument about Peers 
should the men of wealth, intelligence, and | possessing their native authority, and 
industry, in certain parts of London and | privileges, and prerogatives, in the House 
in Leeds, not have Representatives, as of Commons. ° I must take leave to say, 


well as men in the same, or a lower con-| in the first place, that I am not aware that 
dition, in other parts of London, or in; Members of the House of Lords, in their 
Nottingham ? The member for Callington | individual capacity, do now possess any 
had made no answer to that question; | prerogatives or privilege at all, except that 
but had gone off in a fine-spun and hypo-|of being hereditary legislators; which 
thetical dissertation on the advantages| privilege they could not possibly exercise 
attending the present system, under which | any where but in their own House. It is 
the hereditary aristocracy and the demo-| not therefore as Peers, but only as rich 
cracy were so harmoniously mingled in| proprietors, that they could ever enjoy this 
the House of Commons! and he said, | extraordinary privilege, and there was an 
“If you change this system, you lose|end, therefore, at once, to the dream 
these advantages.” But how would this|of these two branches of the Legisla- 
part of the Bill interfere with these ima- ture, blending their functions, in some 
ginary advantages? The advantages|inexpressihly benignant manner, in this 
flowed, it seems, from the close and rotten- | House. But, in the next place, it is not 
borough part of the system; and were|true that the privilege belongs to rich 
not diminished by the franchise in| proprietors, or is a beneficial way of bring- 
old London or in Nottingham. How, | ing the legitimate influence of property 
then, should they be diminished by the| to bear on public concerns. The richest 
creation of similar franchises in newer | proprietor in the Jand has no such privilege, 
parts of London, or in Manchester or | unless he is proprietor of a borough: and 
Birmingham? But the truth was, that} many men own boroughs, who have little 
these supposed advantages were purely | other property. Take the average wealth 
ideal and imaginary; and that the hon. | of all the borough-holders in the country, 
Member’s whole exposition and deduction | and I will undertake to shew that, for 
of them, was a conspicuous example of | every one of them, there are fifty men of 
the strange, fantastical, and unsound | equal wealth, who have no boroughs, and 
speculations by which ingenious men will | thus there is an end also of the other 
cover the palpable unsoundness of tenets dream, of this arrangement being a de- 
which it is their interest or inclination at, sireable means of giving weight to pro- 
all events to maintain. There was, in, perty! In fact, it is not the influence of 
truth, no advantage in the Peerage or the | large property at all; and it is not a fair 
Crown having an influence in the Com-| influence of any property. Many poor 
mons House of Parliament; and if there men invest their capital in boroughs, in 
were, it was manifest that the present | hopes to enrich themselves by the illicit 
system of election did not secure that ad- | sale of them; and many rich men grow 
vantage. The matter is settled every poor by the unskilful management of the 
where, except in this House; and I should same illegal traffic. If it were right that 
like nothing better than to see the hon. | rich men or Peers should have this strange 
member for Callington proposing his privilege, why is it not given to them 
fanciful theory to the merchants of Leeds | openly 7 Upon the theory of the hon. 
or Manchester ; not in the streetsormarket- Gentleman opposite, every Peer, with an 
places, to an inflamed or ignorant mul-/ income of 10,000/. a-year, should have a 
titude, but there, where merchants most | Member to sit in that House to represent 
do congregate, in the counting-houses and | him; and every commoner with 20,0002. 
wealthy dwellings of men, as cultivated | should have his Member too; then there 
and intelligent as himself. Let him see | would be ensured a proper appendage to 
how such men would deal with his theory. | rank and opulence, instead of there being, 

thim consider how the Press already |as at present, a narrow and unjust mo- 
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nopoly of the privilege. There is no 
doubt, I believe, in any quarter, that 
property ought to have a large influence 
in the election of Members of Parliament. 
But is it really pretended, either that the 
proposed Bill will destroy that influence, 
or that the present system gives a fair or 
secure scope to it? That it would not 
destroy or exclude that influence, seemed 
to be conceded by the hon. member for 
Callington, when he referred to the in- 
fluence of the Bedford family in Tavi- 
stock, and said, ‘ that, after the proposed 
measure had done its worst, he would still 
ensure the present Member’s Seat for that 
borough, for half-a-crown.” I think the 
hon. Member would very probably be safe 
with that cheap insurance. But could 
there be a more conclusive proof that the 
fair and legitimate influence of rank and 
property will not be diminished by this 
Bill? In my opinion, indeed, it will be 
very much increased ; for, as things now 
stand, a very large proportion of boroughs 
are withdrawn from the natural and be- 
nignant influence of property bestowed in 
acts of kindness and judicious charity ; 
and, instead of being cheered by the un- 
debasing bounty of a munificent and hos- 
pitable neighbour, are degraded and en- 
slaved by a sordid and tyrannical depen- 
dency on a sordid and tyrannical master. 
The objectors to the measure were sin- 
gularly contradictory; some objected to 
it as too popular and democratic; and 
then they also objected that it excluded 
the luwest classes. How were these ob- 
jections to be reconciled? It was said 
that tradesmen, and attornies, and petty 
householders, would be admitted to the 
elective franchise, under the qualification 
of 10/., and that therefore the qualification 
was too low. Now, the fact happens to 
be, that, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, the qualification, whenever it is 
altered, is raised. In the counties, where 
it had always stood at 40s., it is now 101. 
Jn boroughs, again, the corporators, if re- 
sident, are left during their lives; but in- 
stead of scot and lot, or pot-walloppers, a 
10/. quilification will be required. Gentle- 
men argued, too, as if the qualification 
was not to include houses above 101., 
whereas it was 10/. and upwards, and that 
might be 100 or 1,000 fold. Was that 
to inundate the land with a democracy ? 
Really, if the 40s. freeholders and the 
pot-wallopers of the present system did 
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see how it was to be produced by raising 
the qualification. But even if the quali, 
fication had been lowered, it seems to me 
a strange mistake to suppose that it would 







































































not produce that effect, it was not easy to 
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| 
be likely to produce dissatisfaction or dis, B 
loyalty, or an indisposition to acknowledge 
the authority of the law. Would it be 
said that a comparatively poor man wal , 
less interested in the security of his litt Bg 
property, than the rich man who wall f 
dying of ennui in the midst of his useles Rg 
hoards? On the contrary, a man who 4 
had acquired a certain degree of com Ie 
petency, looked with the greatest anxiey a 
on what affected the security of his pw fo 
perty and was of all others the most likely ir 
to rally round the only authority by which ni 
that property would bedefended. Heth 1 
himself lifted above that want which mm dj 
once endured ; and though he felt pridi® th 
in contemplating his own elevation in tei ar 
scale of society, he looked down with sym or 
pathy and affection upon those who wen pr 
still struggling with adyersity. He wasthi It 
person, therefore, whom it most behovdl i he 
the Government to attach to itself by king [¢ 
ness, and by conceding his rights, and ui ab 
firmest reliance might then be placed a ea 
his fidelity. And if it be indeed tru, the 
that there are individuals, or association, for 
in this country, who meditate an attackawy sul 
property, and set lawful authority at deme an 
fiance, such persons as he would be read full 
to join hand and heart in resistance Wi par 
them. No thinking man, who reflectli} pre 
upon the subject, would contend that tui ine 
safety of the country rested upon ayi% con 
other basis than a regard for the securif dou 
of property ; and when society was founddiy of j 
upon that basis, the coronet was in WIR pro 
danger of being touched, nor a jewel (HF mos 
the diadem of being soiled. [have, themfe bet 
fore, no distrust of this 10/. qualification to j 
nor, indeed, am I able to imagine by whi} men 
process of reasoning a contrary conclusiaf form 
has been formed. Had the Bill done tl proc 
reverse, and proposed to reduce the qual fran 
fication, there might have been semi for | 
reason in the objection. How this Wi grat 
consistency is to be explained, I confes view 
Iam unable to conjecture; but | thisl® = ment 
I have found a key to some of the mye laws 
terics of the opposite side of the Hout} giver 
in their wilful blindness to a distingt quite 
the full perception of which I hum of K 
conceive to be essential to any just viet all p 
of the great measure before us. To mm the | 
Sir, it seems evident, that there are at} every 
moment two entirely separate classes other 
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discontented personsin this country, whom | flagrant, as to confound these men with 
itis most important not to confound in | those who petition for a better system of 


our deliberations, but incomparably more 
important not to identify and drive to- 
gether by our proceedings. The one—by 
farthe most numerous and important—con- 
sists of those loyal, orderly and industri- 
ous persons, who are unjustly excluded 
from their share in the Representation, and 
are, on that account, offended, alienated, 
and dissatisfied with those who have so 
long persisted in rejecting their earnest 
and humble petitions. The other consists 
of far more desperate, and dangerous 
individuals—persons, not many I trust in 
number, but multiplied of late years, by 
I know not what causes, who utterly 
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| 
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Representation ; or to draw inferences as to 
the consequences of yielding to the prayers 
of the latter, which might be applicable to 
capitulating with the demands of the 
former. But, there is something far worse, 


| and more practically dangerous, in con- 


| 


j 


‘of course, 


founding those two distinct kinds of dis- 
content, than the mere blunder in reason- 
ing, or injustice in moral judgment. 
Your petitioners, though naturally, and 
actually, loyal and orderly, are not all, 
philosophically patient, or 
religiously meek. If, then, their just 
claims are disregarded, they will all be 


‘offended, and many will be excessive in 


distrust and despise all the institutions of | 


the country ; who hate law and authority, 
and aim directly, and, with little disguise 
or equivocation, at the destruction of all 
property, and the abolition of all dignities. 
It is painful to think, that there should 
he such a faction in such a country ; but, 


expressions of anger and dislike. 


their resentment and their hatred, and in 
They 
will join, therefore, in the language at 
least, of the apostles of disorder and 


‘anarchy, and plainly be in danger of im- 
|bibing a share of their passions and 


[am persuaded, that no man who moves | 


about in society, with his eyes and his 


ears open, can fail to be convinced of | 


the fact. It is, perhaps, but an aggravated 


' 


form of the old feud, which has always | 
subsisted between those who have nothing, 


and those who have something ; 
fully embittered of Jate years among us, 


but fright- | 


partly, perhaps, by the long-continued | 


pressure of distress; and, partly, by the 
increased intelligence and easier means of 
concert among the lower orders: but, no 
doubt, in a still greater degree, by the effect 


opinions. They will join with them to the 
extent of distrusting, and perhaps despising 
this House ; of believing that the Govern- 
ment is corrupt and oppressive, and that 


their ineffectual petitions must be rein- 


forced by something more energetic and 
irresistible. I am persuaded, I need not 
dwell on a topic so painful, If the fact 
be admitted, that a great part of the pe- 
titioners are not to be confounded with 
the desperate and wicked individuals to 
whom I have alluded, can anything be so 
plain, as that it is the first and foremost 


_of our duties, to prevent the one from gra- 


of infamous publications and harangues, | 
exposed to the infection, even of a partial 


proceeding from wicked and designing, or 


most misled and deluded individuals. But, | 
be that as it may, the point I wish chiefly | 
/ munication, and at once to deprive the 
mischievous of the encouragement and 


to impress on the House, is, that those 
men are not to be confounded with the 


former; that their discontent does not | 
detach them, by merely doing them justice, 
from that perilous community of discon- 


proceed from their exclusion from elective 
franchises, and that they neither petition 
for Reform, nor would be in any degree 
gratified by its largest concession. 
views go far beyond the sphere of Parlia- 
mentary Reform: they care nothing for 


laws or law-givers, or those by whom law- | 


} 


givers are appointed ; and make a mockery 
quite as much of Commons, as of Lords, or 
of King. Their object is the invasion of 
all property, the cessation of all authority, 
the levelling of all ranks and degrees, 
every man for himself, and God—or some 
other personage—for all! No blunder 
then could be so great, no injustice so 


Their | 


| 


duating into the other, or from being 


or nominal alliance ? to spatch them from 
the tremendous dangers of such a com- 


credit of their apparent support, and to 


tent, in which, by its refusal, they are now 
unhappily involved. To the question, 
therefore, of—what are the actual evils of 
the present system, and what the actual 
benefits you expect from its reform, I now 
answer boldly, that the evil is the grievous 
discontent, gradually passing into disaffec- 
tion, which it produces in those who suffer 
from it, and that the inestimable benefit to 
be derived from its reformation, is the cure 


‘of that discontent—the redemption of 
| great bodies of meritorious citizens from 


the hazard of being seduced into fatal 
D2 
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disorders and excesses; the visible sepa- 
ration of those who mean mischief, and 
seek pillage, from those who insist only 
for right and justice, and the final em- 
bodying of all the latter, in support of 
property and lawful authority, against the 
implacable enemies of both. I grant, at 
once, that no Reform will satisfy those 
whose real object is, not Reform but con- 
fusion. I not only grant, but I maintain, 
as the very basis of my argument, that no 
reasonable improvements will satisfy those 
who are unreasonable. But it is implied, 
in the very terms of this proposition, that 
they will satisfy the reasonable ; and when 
the reasonable are once satisfied, can any 
man doubt or deny that we shall be better 
able, with their aid, to deal with the un- 
reasonable who remain? The mischief is, 
that by refusing just requests, we not 
only alienate those who desire nomore than 
justice, but give a colour to the malignant 
imputations of those who say, that we 
love injustice for itself, or for the pecula- 
tions and oppressions for the sake of which 
it iscommitied. The Catholic remedy for 
the evil in all its aspects, the true cure for 
the actual sufferer, the infallible exposure 
of the turbulent pretender, is, to do justice 
fearlessly, and fearlessly to resist all unjust 
encroachments. From the very first time 
my attention has been directed to this 
subject, it was in this aspect that it has 
presented itself tome. The great object 
is, to allay reasonable discontent, and to 
win back alienated confidence and affec- 
tion, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to disarm sedition and mischief of its most 
powerful means of seduction, by separat- 
ing from it, and, finally, arraying against 
it, all that is fundamentally sound in the 
great mass of the population; all, that is to 
say, who, by the possession of property, 
and political rights, can be made to feel 
that they have an interest in the protection 
of property, and the maintenance of lawful 
authority. In the present agitated state 
of the country, when the flood is growing 
on the land, I would fain draw a firma- 
ment, and impassable barrier, between the 
pure and wholesome waters that are above, 
and the noisome and polluted contents of 
the dark abysses below: and this is the 
first good effect I venture to anticipate 
from the Bill now proposed. It will not 
only pacify and appease multitudes who 
are now discontented, and likely to be 
ranged in hostility to Government, and 
authority generally ; but it will array them 
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into a great phalanx for the protection of 
property, and the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the law. They are 
all persons of property, generally speak. 
ing, of larger property than the body 
of English electors have heretofore been 
required to possess; and if those electors 
have hitherto been found true to their 
country and their trust, I confess my 
inability to understand how merely multi. 
plying their numbers, and raising their 
rank, can be supposed to debase their 
characters, or pervert their views. I have, 
perhaps, said enough already on thie value 
I attach to property, as a qualification for 
electors. It is not the property, certainly, 
not the acres, or the pound sterling that 
are to be directly represented ; but the will 
and intelligence of the men to whom they 
belong. If property were the sole and 
ultimate qualification, I do not see how 
we could avoid recurring to the scheme of 
a famous Reformer in his day, the late 
Mr. Horne Tooke, who seriously proposed, 
that votes should be multiplied according 
as property increased ; and that arich man 
should be allowed to vote seven times at 
an election, when a poor man voted but 
once. That theory, however, has been 
long discarded; and [ rather think men of 
all parties are now agreed, that the only 
reasons for requiring electors to have 
property, are, first, as a sort of test or 
presumption, that they have rather more 
intelligence and information than are 
usually found in persons of the very 
lowest condition; and, secondly, as a 
pledge of their interest and disposition 
to maintain that respect for property 
in general, which all thinking men must 
feel to be at the bottom of all civil 
institutions, and the true foundation, 
not only of Jaw and good order, but of 
liberty and of society itself. I have already 
endeavoured to shew, that a very moderate 
share of property is as likely to give this 
disposition as a greater share; and I 
cannot but think, in opposition to the hon. 
member for Preston, that the standard 
taken in the proposed Bill is not on the 
other hand too high. If I understand 
that hon. Member rightly, he, too, is for 
some qualification of property. But, 
wherever the line is drawn, it must neces- 
sarily appear to bear hard upon those who 
are immediately below it. The hon. 
Member said, that there are many persons, 
who occupy houses worth from 41. to 91 
a-year, who would make as good electors 
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as those who paid 107. I have no doubt 
it may be so. But, if the standard 
were let down to 4l., the same thing might 
no doubt be said as to renters at 3/. 10s. 
By a little further effort of industry and 
frugality, the 9/. renter might surely, in 
most cases, raise himself to 10/.; and the 
motive—no longer a sordid or base motive 
—that this Bill holds out for such efforts, 
is not the least of its recommendations. 
But, in the mean time, and on the whole, 
I cannot persuade myself, that the occu- 
pancy of a house, worth 10/. a-year, is too 
high a qualification; and if it brings in 
500,000 new voters, who are now ex- 
luded from all share in the Representa- 
tion, it is impossible not to feel, that while 
it enlarges to this great extent, the basis 
on which the Constitution reposes, it binds, 
at the same time, to the better protection 
of that Constitution, a prodigious mass of 
actual property, and does all that can now 
be done to secure the confidence and 
affection of this great body of proprietors. 
It is curious to observe, how extremes 
meet, in the arguments of disputants who 
are reduced to extremities, and what con- 
tradictions are hazarded by those who can 
dispense with no auxiliaries. The same 
persons, who rest their chief objection to 
this measure, on the ground of its throwing 
too large an infusion of popular or demo- 
cratic influence into the Legislature, are 
also the loudest to clamour against its 
tyrannical and aristocratic rejection of the 
pot-wallopers, and scot and lot electors of 
Preston and Honiton. Nay, the hon. 
member for Callington does not scruple to 
say, that the best way to give property its 
due effect in the Representation, is to give 
almost the whole of that Representation 
to those who have either very large 
fortunes, or no fortunes at all—to take 
special care of the rights of pot-wallopers, 
and of opulent Peers and boroughmongers, 
but to look with jealousy on the claims of 
the middling and upper classes! He is 
for a circulation of 100/. notes, and of 
farthings, and from which shillings and 
sovereigns are to be, in a great measure, 
excluded! I confess I do not know 
how to deal with such an argument. 
But it should always be remembered, 
that the existing pot-wallopers are to re- 
tain their franchise for their lives; and 
that as it is but in a few places that this 
tight now exists, it is absurd to represent 
its ultimate cessation in those places, as 
the disfranchisement of a great class of 
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electors, long known to the Constitution, 
and acting an important part in its struc- 
ture. If this extreme element of demo- 
cracy could ever have been defended in 
such a Government as outr’s, it could only 
have been as a counterbalance to the ex- 
treme, and equally indefensible element of 
aristocracy, arising from the nomination 
borough in the hands of Peers, and other 
persons of great wealth; and if it is right 
to exclude the latter, as alike contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
there can no longer be any good reason 
for retaining the former. To represent 
the franchise of a few bands of pot- 
wallopers, in certain towns, scattered 
thinly over the face of the country, as the 
vital link by which the great body of the 
labouring classes are connected with the 
Constitution, does appear to me, I confess, 
a very notable extravagance. The great 
body of the labouring classes have, in 
fact, no participation in this franchise ; 
and can derive no comfort or benefit 
from its occasional exercise, probably 
utterly unknown or unheard of by them, 
in Preston or Honiton, or a few other in- 
sulated places. The extension of the 
franchise to 500,000 new voters, occupy- 
ing houses of 10. and upwards, is a far 
more substantial opening of the Constitu- 
tion to the labouring classes in general. 
It will reach, indeed, directly to a consi- 
derable proportion of those classes; and 
it admits, at all events, an immense mul- 
titude of those who have recently risen 
from those classes, whose relations and 
sympathies are all still in that circle, and 
whose mere elevation will excite a most 
beneficial ambition in the whole body, to 
acquire, by increased industry and econo- 
my, the very moderate qualification which 
will entitle them also to its full participa- 
tion. I think, Sir, I have already suffi- 
ciently answered the demand for some 
specification of the ill effects of the present 
system, and of the benefits we expect from 
its Reform. But it would be easy to ex- 
tend that answer. One benefit, which I 
rather think has not yet been suggested 
to the House, I will, with their indulgence 
now venture to explain: I mean the great 
advantage which I have no doubt a re- 
formed Parliament would have in insuring 
the more prompt, steady, and effectual 
operation of public opinion on the Legis- 
lature, and the measures of the Govern- 
ment. I do not deny, that, even as things 
now are, public opinion is, in the long run, 
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irresistible, But infinite evilsand dangers 
have constantly resulted from the tardi- 
ness with which it operates, the dissatis- 
faction which is generated by long oppo- 
sition to it, and the contempt which but 
too often follows the reluctant triumph it 
obtains. I shall not be understood, | 
trust, as if I thought that this House, and 
much less the Legislature at large, ought 
to yield or respond to every casual and 
transient impulse of popular feeling or 
excitement. It is its first duty, on the 
other hand, to watch such impulses with 
jealousy, and wherever it truly appears 
that they are but casual and transient, to 
resist them with firmness and dignity. 
But I think it can scarcely be denied, 
that, from want of a due sympathy, or 
sufficient means of communication, this 
resistance has been too often, and | would 
almost say, systematically, continued far 
longer than was justifiable, and extended 
to cases where it should never for a mo- 
ment have existed. I would say, ge- 
nerally, that most wars have been inex- 
cusably protracted, for years after the 
public voice had justly condemned them. 
1 would say the same thing of the abomi- 
nation of the Slave-trade, of the sangui- 
nary parts of our Criminal-law, of the 
Game-laws, and generally of that system 
of wasteful expenditure, and scandalous 
abuse of patronage, for purposes of sel- 
fishness or corruption, from which the 
Government was only driven, after incu- 
rable distaste and resentment had been 
excited by nearly halfa century of resist- 
ance. ‘The mere needless continuance of 
the folly and abuse, is but a small part of 
the mischief of this habitual rejection of 
public opinion—tbis obstinate clinging -to 
discredited and detected iniquities. The 
fatal evil is, the distrust and dislike of 
which the Legislature, and this House 
especially, necessarily become the objects, 
which alienates from the Government the 
confidence and affections of the people, 
and produces that unhappy state of pub- 
lic feeling, which is truly aggravated, 
rather than allayed, by the tardy and 
compulsive compliance which is at last 
ungracefully yielded, and thanklessly and 
scornfully received. In a reformed Par- 
liament, [ think it is obvious that no such 
thing could occur. But there is another 
advantage which I think this Reform can 
scarcely fail to secure, which appears to 
me of still greater importance, with regard 
both to the contentment and the perma- 
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nent prosperity of the people. 1 am aware 
that no Reform will give them absolute 
prosperity. No man can be more deeply 
convinced, that the greater part of their 
distresses arise from causes over which 
Government has no control; and I think 
that those who would teach them other. 
wise, act a very weak or avery wicked part, 
But such, unhappily, is not their general 
opinion; they think, naturally enough, 
perhaps, in most cases certainly excusably, 
that most of their sufferings are owing to 
our misgovernment; and that if it was 
not for the selfishness and hard-hearted 
indifference of the Legislature, they might 
all be comfortable and happy. 
I admit, can be more absurd and extrava- 
gant. But, as long as they see the Legis. 
lature composed entirely of persons, no« 
minated almost exclusively by the higher 
aristocracy, and find themselves, very 
generally, excluded from all share in the 
election of their Representatives, you may 
be, assured, that they will continue to be 
of that opinion ; and to indulge in all those 
feelings of animosity and distrust, that now 
prevail to so unfortunate an extent among 
them. But the Reform we now propose, 
will disabuse them, I think, of these er- 
rors,—and is the only thing that will dis- 
abuse them. ‘They will not take our 
word, when we tell them, that we feel 
deeply for their sufferings, and are doing 
all we can for their relief, although for 
much of their miseries there is no relief in 
our power. They will not take our word 
for this,—for we are strangers to them, 
and are sent here, apparently at least, for 
other interests than theirs. But when at 
last they have Kepresentatives of their 
own choosing—when they have deputed to 
Parliament individuals, on whose thorough 
knowledge of their situation, and whose 
sincere anxiety to befriend them, they 
place entire reliance, they will, and they 
must believe the testimony which is brought 
back to them by these Representatives. 
And if they report, as they must neces- 
sarily do, that this House is not deaf to 
their prayers, nor insensible to their suf- 
ferings ; but that, while measures are ac- 
tually taking for their partial relief, it ape 
pears to be really impossible to eradicate 
poverty, or to create beneficial employ 
ment, I do not think I am too sanguine, 
when I conclude, that they may, at last, be 
taught thaf there are evils, in every human 
lot, for which Governments are no way 
responsible, and for which laws can pros 
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yidé no effectual remedy; and that, in- 
stead of indulging in idle resentments, or 
déluding themselves with the hopes of im- 
possible relief, they should co-operate, by 
their own providence, with the beneficent 
intentions of Government, and wait, in 
patience, for that fortunate change in 
their relations, which cannot be accele- 
rated, though it may be retarded, by tur- 
bulence and abuse. For this reason, as 
well as for many others, J hail the ap- 
pearance of the hon. member for Preston 
in this House, I flatter myself, he has 
already learned to think more favourably 
than when he first entered it, of the dispo- 
sition of this House towards those classes, 
whom he considers as more peculiarly 
his constituents; that he now believes in 
theirsincere sympathy with their sufferings, 
and even that there are far greater diffi- 
eulties in the way of their relief than he 
had formerly imagined; and [ trust, that 
he will not fail to report his altered opi- 
nion to those over whom he has so much 
influence; and so begin the good work, 
which, I trust, this great measure will 
complete. [Here the hon. member for 
Preston intimated his dissent in some 
points from the speaker, who went on.| I 
am sorry the hon. Member does not quite 
agree with me; but he is yet but in his 
noviciate; and when we have had him a 
little longer among us, I doubt not that 
we shall convert him entirely. In the 
mean time, allow me to say a word on the 
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subject of that cry or clamour, which hon. 
Gentlemen, on the other side, will have it, | 
is all that the advocates for this Reform | 
can produce to justify or support it, and | 
on the strange allegation of their having | 
themselves been the raisers of that cry! 
There has been a cry certainly; and, cer- 
tainly, it has not only been raised in for- 
mer times, but it has also, apparently, 
subsided, or been intermitted ; from which 
they would infer, that its causes are 
merely temporary, that it may now be re- 
sisted as safely as it has been resisted 
before; and that if we merely do nothing, 
we shall speedily see it subside, and die 
away. I cannot persuade myself, that 
those read either the past or the present 
with intelligence, who so interpret the signs 
of the times before us. True, the cry for 
Reform has formerly subsided; but has it 
not always revived; and, at every revival, 
been echoed from a wider circle, and in a 
louder tone? {Is not the very fact, that 
all national excitements, of whatever kind, 
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the pressure of internal distress, the sym- 
pathy with foreign triumphs, uniformly re- 
ceive this passion for Reform—a_ proof 
that it is not an accidental symptom, but a 
constitutional affection—the indication of 
a deep-roated disease, ‘which every ex- 
citement calls into action, and at every 
recurrence in an aggravated form? It has 
slept, indeed, by fits, but has never been 
dead; and it wakes, at last, like a giant 
refreshed, to bid defiance to all attempts 
at opposition. Occasional causes there 
have been, no doubt; but the great ex- 
citing cause has been the spread of intel- 
ligence, and the actual increase of the 
grievance, from the increasing numbers of 
those who suffer by its continuance, 
When the right hon. Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs said, that but for the pro- 
ceedings as to East Retford, this Bill 
might not have been necessary, he did not 
mean that a better issue of those pro- 
ceedings would have finally satisfied the 
wishes cf English Reformers, but only 
that it might have, for a while, postpon- 
ed the crisis, which an opposite issue 
contributed to bringon. There were oc- 
casional causes, no doubt, at work, along 
with the great internal agencies, which 
determined, perhaps, the moment of that 
consummation, which, of themselves, they 
could neither produce, nor prevent. The 
manner and the moment of ail great 
events, are ever determined by such 
causes; but the events themselves have 
always a deeper principle, and depend on 
a higher fate. Mr. Fox has recorded, 


| that the year before the Revolution, 1688, 


the tyranny of the Stuarts seemed more 
secure, and the cause of liberty more 
hopeless, than at any other period. Some 
authors ascribe the immediate cause of 
that great event to the trial of the Bishops, 
and some to the proceedings at Oxford ; 
but no men of common sense will, there- 
fore, contend that the event itself was 
casual, or that it had any other real cause 
than the gradual accumulation cf just 
discontent and apprehension, arising from 
a systematic persistance in injustice, and 
an obstinate refusal of redress. There 
were occasional causes here, too; the 
mortifying issue of the proceedings as to 
East Retford, and the fatal determination 
which the people read in those proceed- 
ings, to resistany measure, and any degree 
of Reform ; the proceedings, and the tone 
and temper of the defence of the proceed- 
ings, at Newark, the shameful exposure of 
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the state of our official pensions, and, 
generally, the disgusting spectacle of cor- 
ruption and venality which was displayed 
at the general election; these things na- 
turally excited the impatience and the zeal 
of the people. To say that the passion 
for Reform originated with the present 
Ministers, or the present Ministry, is too 
palpably absurd, and contradictory to 
dates and transactions. It was a common 
topic at most of the elections, before the 
present Ministry had been imagined, or its 
members communicated with each other ; 
and the absence of all reference to it in 
the King’s Speech, at the opening of the 
Session, occasioned a general disappoint- 
ment, as well as the omission of all men- 
tion of prevailing distress. Then came 
the fatal pledge of the head of the former 
Government against all Reform, along with 
a repeated denial of the existence of gene- 
ral distress; and in that moment, the cry 
of indignation and impatience went forth 
from all parts of the land; and it was 
seen and felt that Reform was unavoid- 
able, if the peace of the country was to be 
preserved. The Ministry gave way before 


that cry; and the very men who could 
not keep their places against it, while it 


was yet but a popular clamour, and un- 
accredited by official countenance, now 
hope to regain them by opposing it, when 
it has taken the shape of a grave and de- 
liberate measure of the accredited Minis- 
ters of the Crown! I have said more 
than enough, perhaps, ou this strange 
proposition ; but asa Member for Scotland, 
I cannot pass over the most important, 
perhaps, of ihe occasional causes by which 
the feelings of that part of the country 
have been excited on this occasion; I 
mean the memorable declaration of the 
right hon. member for Edinburgh, that he 
did not believe there was any desire for 
Reform in that city, or in the country in 
general. The reason assigned for that 
opinion is not less singular than the opinion 
itself. It was, that a petition had been 
sent from Edinburgh, but a few years 
before, earnestly praying for Reform, and 
signed by 7,000 or 8,000 persons; but that 
no new petition had been since presented. 
The challenge thus given, was accepted ; 
the construction thus unfeelingly put on 
their forbearance was indignantly refuted ; 
and ina few weeks a new petition, signed 
by upwards of 21,000 persons, was sent 
up from the citizens of Edinburgh. Glas- 
gow followed with 33,000; and from every 
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city, town, village, and parish, almost, of 
the country, similar petitions have ever 
since poured in. And here, for the sake 
of my countrymen, I am hound to state, 
not only that those petitions do not pro- 
ceed from any persons entertaining designs 
against the Government, or in rebellion 
against the law; but that so far as Scot- 
land is concerned, there is really no room 
for such an imputation, The disorders 
that have afflicted portions of the south, 
have not penetrated to that country. It 
is my Official duty to ascertain the condi- 
tion of all its districts as to disorders, and 
tendency to crime ; and I am proud to say, 
that it never was in a more orderly or 
peaceful condition. We have had no 
burnings, and no machine-breaking. Some 
movements towards combinations about 
wages may have been traced near Glasgow, 
but even these attended with no violence or 
terror, and the minds even of the distressed 
operatives so generally informed, that I 
observe the Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge, in a most meritorious 
work they have recently published, have 
bottomed their argument in favour of the 
use of machinery, on the answers made on 
that subject by an unemployed Glasgow 
weaver, when examined before a Commit- 
tee of that Society. I am not aware that 
the present Ministers are accused of hav- 
ing extended their agitations to Scotland; 
and yet from that peaceful, thoughtful, 
orderly, and loyal people, more petitions 
for Reform have been sent up, than from 
any other equal portion of the population. 
One word more, Sir, on the subject of in- 
timidation, and I have done. I shall say 
nothing as to the intimidation which the 
advocates of this measure are accused of 
having practised upon their opponents— 
for that imputation really seems too ab- 
surd to deserve an answer—I shall speak 
only to that of which they are supposed 
to be themselves the victims. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite has told us, that 
instead of submitting their fears to their 
judgment, they seemed to have submitted 
their judgment to their fears. If to fore- 
see and to provide against coming danger, 
be unworthy of a courageous Statesman, 
they probably deserve this heavy imputa- 
tion. But I will not now trespass on the 
indulgence of the House by pursuing that 
discussion. I wish only, in concluding, 
to point out the difference between the 
fears of these magnanimous Gentlemen 
who reproach the authors of this measure 
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with pusillanimity, and the fears by which 
it has been partly suggested. The main 
argument against the measure is founded 
on fear—a fear, I must say, the most ex- 
aggerated, and least likely to fall on a 
brave or constant man, of any I can well 
imagine—the fear that by yielding their 
just demands to the loyal, respectable, 
and intelligent proprietors of middle rank 
in this kingdom, such strength will be 
given to the disloyal, ignorant, and desti- 
tute persons who hate the Constitution, 
and defy the law, that it will be no longer 
possible to protect it against them. This, 
Sir, I do submit to the House, is a 
visionary and fantastic fear; and I think 
stands not very reputably contrasted with 
the fears which those who are actuated 
by it impute to their opponents. We 
fear, Sir, and do not scruple to confess 
that we fear, the consequences of refusing 
the just requests of a petitioning nation : 
but we do not fear the threats or the 
clamours of those who would invade the 
property, or insult the laws of the country; 
and the difference between us and our 
antagonists is shortly this—that we fear 
to do injustice, lest the right should be too 
strong for us; and that they fear to do 
justice, lest those who seek more than 
justice should profit by the example. 

Mr. Hunt, having been alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Lord, felt it right to 
say, that he had been misunderstood. 
What he had said was, that in his mind 
every man liable to be called out to serve 
in the militia should have a vote for the 
Representatives who made that call. He 
never could mean to extend the franchise 
to paupers, as the law of England disqua- 
lified all paupers from voting. 

Mr. Croker spoke to the following 
effect : *—I feel, Sir, that under any cir- 
cumstances, I should require the indul- 
gence of the House; and I am aware that, 
at so late a period of so protracted a De- 
bate, I must stand peculiarly in need of 
that indulgence. I can assure the House 
that, if I did not, in my heart and con- 
science, feel that this is by far the most 
important—the most vital and tremen- 
dous—question, that has ever yet been 
agitated within these walls, there are at 
this moment abundant personal reasons 
which would deter me from intruding 
upon its patience. Sir, I listened with 





* The following speech (as also the notes) is 
printed by permission from the corrected Report 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
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very great pleasure—pleasure does not al- 
ways imply assent, and still less convic- 
tion——to the very eloquent and ingenious 
speech of the learned Member who has 
just sat down (Mr. Jeffrey, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland); but I confess, Sir, that 
there was one part of that address which 
was, I think, not quite consistent with 
good taste, or the decorum of this House. 
I do not think that it was either parlia- 
mentary or prudent in him to cast impu- 
tations upon Gentlemen who take the 
opposite side of the question, as if they 
were persons already stigmatized and dis- 
qualified, as being Members for corrupt 
and delinquent boroughs, who cam only 
be heard by courtesy and sufferance, and 
only be allowed to plead here, like con- 
victed criminals, for the indulgence of 
what is calledalong day. Sir, the learned 
Lord, with his high legal authority, has told 
us that the strict rules of a court of justice 
would exclude the majority—nay, would 
exclude, he said, without almost a single 
exception, the whole of the opponents of 
this proposal, as interested parties, from 
voting on this question, cr even addressing 
the House in this Debate. Sir, I tell that 
learned Lord, that such is not the law 
either of Parliament or common sense; 
and that his pretended analogies derived 
from the courts of justice are wholly inap- 
plicable to the case of any deliberative as- 
sembly. I might have overlooked such a 
mode of argument, if it had emanated 
from an inferior authority, and treated it 
with what it would, perhaps, better deserve 
than any observation; but I pay so much 
respect to the learned Lord’s official sta- 
tion, and his late appearance in this House, 
as to acquaint him, that it is equally irre- 
gular in form, and erroneous in fact, to 
impute such motives or influences to any 
of those whom, as long as our Constitution 
lasts, I must assert to be the Representa- 
tives of England. I shall take the liberty 
of adding, that, if I was surprised at an 
observation so unconstitutional falling from 
a gentleman of the learned Lord’s pro- 
fession, I was doubly astonished to hear 
it from a person placed in the situation in 
which the learned Lord stands in this 
House. The learned Lord’s claim to a 
seat in this House being, as he has been 
told by the straight-forward and plain- 
spoken member for Preston, suspected of 
being more than fictitious— 

Mr. Kennedy rose to order. There had 
been presented against the return of the 
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Lord Advocate a petition, which had been 
referred to an Election Committee. He 
put it to the House, whether it was usual 
fot Members, even of such authority as 
the ex-Secretary of the Admiralty, to an- 
ticipate what might be the degision of the 
Committee sworn to try the merits of that 
petition. 

The Speaker said, that if he could have 
foreseen that the observation of the right 
hon. Member on the floor would have 
been taken in the light which it had been 
taken, or that it had been intended in that 


light, he hoped that he should not have |, 


been backward in calling the right hon. 
Member to order. The reason why he 
had not interrupted the right hon. Member 
on the score of order, depended upon his 
understanding of what the right hon. 
Member had said, and upon his know- 
ledge of the right hon. Member’s intention 
in making that statement. He understood 
the right hon. Member to complain of a 
statement made by the learned Lord in 
his speech, that a certain number of Mem- 
bers were to be disqualified from stating 
their opinions on this measure, because 
the boroughs for which they then sat were 
to be disfranchised by it. Further than 
that, the right hon. Gentleman not only 
wondered at the quarter from which the 
observation came, but also at its coming 
from a person in the learned Lord’s 
situation, inasmuch as the learned Lord 


was himself returned to the House for a | 


seat of this description, and must be aware 
that his right to his seat was disputed by 
others, inasmuch as it was even now form- 
ing the subject of a contest before a Com- 
mittee. He did not conceive that any- 
thing which had fallen from the right 
hon. Member on the floor could be inter- 
preted as giving either a determination or 
a decision on the merits of that petition, 
much less as having been uttered with any 
intention of inflaming the feelings of such 
Members as might be the sworn judges on 
that petition. 

Lord John Russell said, that he should 
not have risen upon this point of order, if 
his apprehension of it had been the same 
as that of Mr. Speaker; but he wished to 
remind the House, that the right hon. 
member for Aldborough had said, that the 
seat of the learned Lord was suspected of 
being more than fictitious. It appeared to 
him that such words ought not to be used of 
any Member of Parliament, whose right to 
his seat was to be tried before sworn judges 
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on an Election Committee; and therefore 
he thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not in order. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that if he owed an 
apology either to the Speaker or to the 
House for the step which he had just 
taken, he was very ready to make it: but 
with all deference to the Speaker, he con- 
ceived, that such language as the right 
hon. Gentleman had used was calculated 
to mislead the judgment of Gentlemen who 
might have to sit as sworn judges on the 
petition against the learned Lord’s return. 
’¢ Mr. Croker then proceeded—Sir, I by 
no means complain of the interference of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I only 
wish that he had used a little of the same 
vigilance heretofore, and I hope he will 
exercise a more peculiar vigilance here- 
after, when he hears repeated, as I have 
no doubt he will, that which has been so 
often stated in the course of this Debate, 
namely, that we are all sitting here ficti- 
tious Representatives of the people. | trust 
that his legal knowledge, his personal 
candour, and parliamentary jealousy, will 
induce him to intetfere on every such oc 
casion which may again present itself. 
Sir, I return to the speech of the learned 
Lord-- the most remarkable point of which 
was the boldness with which he assailed, 
and the success with which he overthrew 
the speech of the noble Lord who intro- 
duced this measure. The learned Lord 
began by saying, ‘‘ Is it possible that 
you can at this time of day throw away 
your time in debating on a Constitution 
generated in the barbarous or tyrannical 
days of the Tudors and the Stuarts? Are 
you not aware that those times go for 
nothing, and that a new light is broken in 
upon us, and new doctrines been estab- 
lished throughout the political world, with- 
in the last five-and-twenty years, and that 
it is on these we must decide?” Such, 
however, are not the principles adopted 
by the noble Lord, the member for Tavi- 
stock; for he has gone back to the days, 
not merely of the Stuarts and Tudors, but 
even of those of Edward Ist, and fixed the 
data of his proposition at that remote 
period. He has exhibited his antiquarian 
lore, and even quoted the venerable sta- 
tute de tallagio non concedendo, as the 
grounds of a measure which his learned 
Colleague, coming with a second and better 
sight, whdlly abjures as obsolete and ab- 
surd, and tells us, that there is no question 
here of any statute of Edward Ist, or any 
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thing done in the time of the Tudors or 
Stuarts ; but that the subject must be dis- 
cussed on present expediency—on views 
of a new political philosophy—on a con- 
sideration of the French revolution—of the 
Belgian revolt—of the disorders so rapidly 
spreading abroad—of the blasphemy, se- 
dition, and extraordinary excitement of 
the lower classes at home,—which he, by- 
the-by, would allay with every kind of 
fresh excitement; acting in this respect 
like one who, meeting a mob determined 
to break into his cellar, attempts to quiet 
them by brandy. I say, that this is a just 
description of the learned Lord’s argument, 
and before I have done with him, the 
learned Lord shall himself be obliged to 
confess it. The learned Lord has told us, 
that he takes his stand on the petitions of 
asupplicating people—he has told us to 
look at those petitions—he has told us 
that those petitions do not come from 
the dangerous classes of the community— 
he has told us that they are the petitions 
of those more favoured orders of society 
which the noble Paymaster of the Forces 
wishes to introduce into political life— 
and he concluded all, by warning us, that 


ifwe did not grant the prayers of these 
petitions, we ran great risk and danger of 


a tremendous convulsion. 1 will take the 
liberty of asking the learned Lord, whether 
he has read the petitions on which he pro- 
fesses his readiness to take his stand. I 
am sorry to say that I have looked through 
two or three hundred of them, for a pur- 
pose which I will proceed to explain as 
concisely as ] can to the House. I chal- 
lenge the other side, out of the whole 
mass of petitions which they now wield as 
weapons against my side of the House, to 
produce one solitary petition, in which the 
petitioners state that they will be satisfied 
with this extent of Parliamentary Reform. 
In the numerous petitions which I have 
recently read, there are indeed two or three 
worded with that happy generality which 
leaves the reader to infer every thing or 
nothing from them. But the rest are 
Unanimous in their language and their 
prayers; and I have selected one of 
them to read to the House, because it is 
couched in moderate language, because 
its arguments are placed in regular order, 
and because it is one of the best specimens 
which I can find of the demands of the 
people. It is the petition of the artisans 
of Merthyr Tydvil, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, a large manufacturing place, 
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where a great mass of intelligence has, I 
suppose, been collected together. That 
petition asks for four classes of Reform, 
one only of which the noble Lord’s Bill 
even affects to concede. The first is the 
right—and they call it the just right—of 
having all placemen dismissed from the 
Houseof Commons. Thesecond is the right 
of having annual, or at least triennial Par- 
liaments. The third is that which would 
now be given them by the noble Lord’s 
measure—the right of having all the large 
towns and populous districts of the coun- 
try represented in the House of Commons, 
and that those close and decayed boroughs 
containing but a few inhabitants, which 
now return Members to Parliament, should 
be disfranchised. The fourth is the right 
of every man to have a vote in the election 
of Members of the House of Commons, 
who is in any way called upon to contribute 
to either national or local taxation, either 
direct or indirect. ‘“ These,” say the pe- 
titioners, “‘ are the principal rights we 
demand.” Of this, one of the most mo- 
derate of the petitions, the proposed Re- 
form will satisfy but one class of demands 
out of four. What is to become of the 
other three? Is this measure of universal 
conciliation and satisfaction to leave then 
rankling in the hearts of a discontented 
population? Butthe great majority of the 
petitions are by no means so precise or s0 
moderate. They deal in more extravagant 
generalities. To demands—the same 
or equivalent to those I have just men- 
tioned—they add, almost without excep- 
tion, acall for a wide reduction of tax- 
ation, and they solicit Parliamentary Re- 
form, chiefly as a step to the abolition of 
tithes. Do those who lay such stress 
upon the petitions mean to concede these 
points? Are all taxes to be abrogated, 
and is the Church to be despoiled of its 
property? This, indeed, will satisfy the 
petitioners—nothing else—if we are to 
take their own words—will. And so far 
will the noble Lord’s measute be from 
quieting the petitioners, that I am cons 
vinced it would create nothing but an in- 
crease of demand, and an increase of dis- 
appointment. The learned Lord has in« 
sisted, with extraordinary anxiety, that 
great mischief is to be apprehended from 
discontent, arising from a refusal of, what 
he assumes to be, the just rights of these 
petitioners; but I must, before I submit 
to that argument, ask what has occasioned 
that discontent? and I will produce the 
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evidence of the noble Lord who brought 
in this Bill, to answer that question. The 
noble Lord, alluding to the assertion of 
my late right hon. friend Mr. Canning, 
that the people were not anxious for Par- 
liamentary Reform, admitted that there 
was great weight in that argument some 
years ago; “ but,” said the noble Lord, 
‘“‘ I and others have since appealed to the 
people on that subject, and they have re- 
sponded to our call, and, as a proof of our 
success, we have now collected an immense 
number of petitions in favour of Reform.” 
What, Sir, that all-engrossing subject 
which is now, as we are told, rankling 
in the heart, and prompting the tongue, 
and arming the hand of every man in 
the country against the constituted au- 
thorities, was, it seems, dead (my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State, said it was 
only asleep), until the noble Lord and 
his associates summoned it once more 
into life, and gave it fresh powers of ani- 
mation. And they now summon us, in 


the name of the people, to yield to a cla- 
mour which they confess, that they them- 
selves haveexcited. Dead, or very sound 
asleep indeed, was the rage for Reform, if 
we are to judge by the very test that the 


noble and learned Lords referred to—the 
petitions of the people. I find that, in the 
year 1821, nineteen petitions only were 
presented in favour of Reform. In the 
year 1822 the number was reduced to 
twelve. In the year 1823 the number 
wastwenty-nine. Inthe year 1824, there 
was no petition atall. In the vear 1825, 
no petition,—in the year 1826, no peti- 


tion,—in the year 1827, no petition,—in | 


the year 1828, no petition,—in the year 
1829, no petition,—and even in the ses- 
sion 1830, only fourteen petitions present- 
ed in favour of Reform. Such, then, was 
the state of the public mind on this sub- 
ject up to that date. Then came the late 
dissolution of Parliament. The noble 
Lord and his political friends then sat on 
the side of the House from which I am ad- 
dressing you, and they went from these 
seats to the elections, little dreaming that 
they should so soon change their situa- 
tion to the other side of the House. They 
looked about for a political lever to move 
the Government of the day from its place, 
and then, from hustings and windows, and 
their different places of canvass, they in- 
stigated the clamours of the people in fa- 
vour of Reform; and the people, as the 
noble Lord boasts, responded to their call: 
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650 petitions have been the result of that 
appeal! Now, I will venture to affirm, 
that in all—no, I will not say all, for] 
have not yet looked through those which 
were presented in a mass on Saturday last 
—but that in the vast majority of them, 
the most prominent demand of the peti- 
tioners is, as I have just stated, for the 
abolition of tithes and taxes. The first 
object of the petitioners is, generally, re- 
duction of taxation ; the second is the sup- 
pression of tithes; and Reform occupies, 
most frequently, only the third place in 
the prayers of the petitioners. And, again 
I ask, are these demands to be conceded? 
But this is not all. Some of the petitions 
are still more exigent, and more extensive 
in their demands. In this crusade of pe- 
titions on Reform, aright hon. Baronet 
(the First Lord of the Admiralty) opposite 
was most anxious that an influential part 
of the community—the respectable inha- 
bitants of Cockermouth—should bear their 
part in expressing their opinions on this 
Important subject, and straightway there 
came from Cockermouth a petition which, 
for the moderation of its language and the 
sobriety of its desires, is most worthy the 
attention of the House. That petition 
complains ‘ of misery and distress, and of 
excessive suffering, owing to the represent- 
ation not being Reformed; of the unjust- 
ifiable monopoly of twenty-four East India 
Directors ; of that disgrace to the country, 
colonial slavery ; and of the Corn-laws;’ 
and says, that the ‘ Corn-laws have com- 
missioned the pestiferous demon of hunger 
to stalk through this unhappy land, spread- 
ing interminable ruin upon all who have 
; come into its baneful influence, while 
| thousands have fallen victims, and have 
| been brought to a premature termination 
_ of their existence, by his merciless grasp,’ 
Do the right hon. Gentlemen opposite ex- + 
| pect to satisfy such petitioners as these by 
a measure like the present ? Willa change 
of the right of voting, however extensive, 
appease the pestiferous demon of hunger? 
The quixotic enterprise of satisfying such 
petitioners would be ridiculous, if the con- 
sequences were not so frightful and appal- 
ling! When the noble Lord and _ the 
House flatter the people that such petitions 
ought to be and will be attended to, have 
they considered what the result may be, 
when, on the contrary, they shall be ob- 
liged to teH the excited and deluded mul- 
titude, that compliance is impossible ? 
But let us examine a little, the plan of the 
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noble Lord. My first objection to it is, 
that he introduces it under the name of a 
restoration of obsolete or usurped tights, 
whilst, instead of being in fact anything 
like restoration, it is an entire novelty and 
a complete substitution of new modes and 
principles in every part of our system. I 
believe it is unparalleled in the annals of 
political history, that a restoration of rights 
should be the pretence of a measure which 
does not preserve one single right, or main- 
tain any one principle that ever existed be- 
fore. Scot-and-lot voters are swept away ; 
twallopers are annihilated; freemen 
wholly disfranchised ; burgage tenures are 
not to be heard of; corporations are 
mentioned only that the House may be in- 
formed that they are to be utterly abolish- 
ed; and in place of all these, a new, un- 
tried, and unexampled right of election is 
created—not in one place, by way of ex- 
periment, nor for a limited time, but 
throughout the whole country, and, as we 
are told, for all futurity! In place of the 
various modes of election which are ac- 
knowledged by the law and the constitu- 
tion, the noble Lord undertakes to substi- 
tute this novel fabric of his own, and mo- 
destly proposes to extend it over every 
portion of the constituency of the empire. 
This, Sir, is no experiment of transferring 
the privilege of a disfranchised borough to 
Birmingham, where, perhaps, it might 
have been expedient to adopt a new right 
of voting, for the purpose of trying whether 
the practical effect of such a new sort of 
franchise, mixed up with the others, might 
not be advantageous: not such is the 
plan of the noble Lord ; he makes his new 
fancy the undeviating franchise of the 
whole kingdom. Now, Sir, let us see 
what this general principle is, and how it 
is likely to work. The noble Lord has se- 
lected houses rated at 10/. annual value as 
the universal qualification; but why he 
has made this selection, he has not con- 
descended to inform us. I will not pre- 
tend to divine the noble Lord’s reason for 
fixing upon that particular qualification, 
but I will say, that it has always been my 
Opinion, that one of the greatest advan- 
tages of our Constitution is, that we have 
under it great varieties of franchise, and 
rights of election, because this circum- 
stance offers a variety of modes by which 
varieties of men may enter this House, 
and every class and degree of our com- 
— society find means to make itself 
eard; and I will affirm, tha t:othing can 
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be more dangerous than to put all the po- 
litical power in the kingdom into the 
hands of any one particular class of per- 
sons, which will be the inevitable effect of 
the noble Lord’s plan. If, in popular 
places, there should prevail a temporary 
panic—or if hatred should arise in one 
constituency to any particular person or 
party—then there is a place of refuge to 
be found in a borough which may not par- 
ticipate in the same passion or prejudice. 
While, on the other hand, if there happen 
to be an individual politician obnoxious to 
the Aristocracy, or to the Government, or 
even to the middling orders, there are such 
places as Preston, and a few others—they 
are, and ought to be, but a few—by which 
such a person may come into this House. 
The complexity of the British Constitu- 
tion, like the complexity of the universe, 
is a complexity only to the eye; for its 
apparent irregularities all tend to general 
order, and seeming anomalies and counter- 
actions contribute to produce the most ad- 
mirable symmetry and the most beautiful 
proportions. Yet the noble Lord thinks he 
has done a miracle of political wisdom by 
getting rid of that well-regulated diversity 
—and by submitting the whole represent- 
ation of the country, as far as regards cities 
and towns, to one undeviating form. But, 
Sir, I shall now proceed to show, that 
this attempt at theoretical uniformity, 
while it fails for any good or useful pur- 
pose, will be found, in practice, to work 
the most monstrous and incredible injust- 
ice. For, let us now see, how this plan 
of the noble Lord will work. I have look- 
ed into the returns of the number and 
value of houses, and I have found that 
there are in England about 378,000 rated 
houses. Those 378,000 houses are di- 
vided into sixteen classes, and the three 
lowest classes comprise no less than 
250,000, namely, two-thirds of the whole 

number in England, while the proportion 

of the lowest to the highest class of house- 

holders is, I believe, still greater in Scot- 

land,—nearly, I believe, three-fourths. 

The consequence, therefore, will be, that by 

the noble Lord’s plan, so far from pro- 

perty having a proportional influence, all 

the power of election will be thrown into 

the lowest classes of householders. I have 

no doubt that when we shall have the 

means of examining these matters in de- 

tail, it will be found that the majority of 
voters in every town will belong to the 

very lowest class of houses, and that, con- 
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sequently, the effective representation of 
the whole empire will be thrown into the 
hands of one single class, and that, too, 
a very narrow class of the people.* See, 
again, the consequences of this. If it 
should happen at any time that an in- 
dividual Minister could not find his way 
to this House, it would perhaps be thought 
a matter of little consequence: but if, in 
extraordinary times, in a storm of popular 
ferment, it were necessary that a whole 
Ministry should find seats, what but the 
most dangerous results must be anticipat- 
ed from the mode in which the noble Lord 
would fix the elective franchise through- 
out the kingdom? The choice of the 
Crown must be fettered by, and depend- 
ent on the mere potential suffrages of the 
* 10/. householders, But the noble Lord 
has told us that he was obliged to draw a 
line somewhere, and that, therefore, he had 
drawn this line. Why, Sir, if the noble 
Lord were consistent, and would obey the 
wishes of the petitioners—for whose opi- 
nions he professes so much respect—he 
would find that they have given him a 
line, which, in my humble judgment, is 
much more intelligible and plausible than 
his. It is not an arbitrary line—it is one 
for which, in the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, there is some shadow of foundation 
—it is that which the hon. member for 
Preston advocates—namely, that every 
man who is called upon to contribute to 
the exigences of the State, should, either 
by himself or his representative, have a 
share in voting the taxes which he has to 
pay. When the noble Lord is founding a 
new and theoretic Constitution on the will 
of the people, why does he abandon this 
plain course, and substitute such an unequal 
and narrow franchise as 10/. householders ? 
But observe the effects of this new system 
—at present men of every class, the low- 
est as well as the highest, are somewhere 
represented. No one class can be said to 
be predominant; there is variety, perhaps 
partiality, but no exclusion—the poorest 





* By the return No. 202, of the number and 
yalue of inhabited houses in the several cities, 
towns, and boroughs, presented since this 
speech was delivered, it appears that the occu- 
piers of houses of the value of 10/. and under 
201. will constitute a vast majority over all 
other electors. In great and well-built towns 
like the metropolis, Bath, Brighton, &c. the 
upper class of houses have a oe ponte but 
taking the whole constituency of the country, 
the lower class has an immense majority. 


jubeo, with the noble Lord: 
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inhabitants and potwalloppers have in 
many places the most powerful influence; 
but under the new and arbitrary plan of the 
noble Lord-the millions who inhabit hor seg 
under 102. value, and the thousands who 
inhabit houses above 20/., will be equally 
over-borne and virtually excluded by the 
noble Lord’s favoured class of 102. house. 
holders. Will this satisfy, on the ong | 
hand, the petitioners for a more extended 
right of suffrage; or, on the other, those 
who expect some attention to the propor. 
tionable influence of property. No, Sir, it 
considers neither property nor population, 
and will as far as 1 can see, throw the pre- 
dominant power of the state into the 
hands of about 200,000 persons. But, 
Sir, if the noble Lord’s line of suffrage be 
arbitrary, the lines which he has drawn to 
include or exclude the several borough 
which are to be maintained or annihilat. 
ed, are still more arbitrary and unin, 
telligible. The House will, doubtless, 
recollect that the hon. Member for Cal. 
lington last night intimated his suspicions 
that the line of the noble Lord had been 
drawn partially ; I too, have my suspicions 
on this subject. Not that I mean to im- 
pute any personal interest to the noble 
Lord but that I think he has been partial, 
not only between two sets of constituents, 
but between two classes of boroughs; and 
has therefore drawn lines which will throw 
all the power into a certain constituency, 
and will have the effect of preserving the 
franchise in certain boroughs, which he 
no doubt thinks better entitled to those 
favours, than those which another—and 
what I might think fairer—line, would 
have selected. It therefore becomes 
really important to observe the effects 
which this line will produce. The noble 
Lord has told us that he drew his first 
line at places containing 2,000 inhabit- 
ants; but the noble Lord gave no reason 
for that. The noble Lord told us that he 
drew his second line at 4,000; but for 
that, also, he has not condescended to 
give any reason. It is all sie volo, sit 
however, 
such are the lines, and all below 2,000 are 
disfranchised,—all that come up to 4,000 
are to have the right of sending one Mem- 
ber—all who pass the line of 4,000 are 
to have the right of sending two Mem- 
bers. There are no reasons whatsoever 
assigned for these arrangements. ‘ These 
are my lines,’ said the noble Lord, these 
my arrangements; I cannot tell you ‘ why! 
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made them; all I can tell you is, that they 
are lines and arrangements, and that 
you may approve of them or not as you 

lease, but they are the unalterable 
system of the measure I propose.’ I 
now proceed to call the attention of the 
House to a very serious point; one that 
1 consider exceedingly important. The 
noble Lord in another part of his plan, 
and for a different though a similar pur- 
pose, has also drawn two other lines; I 
mean, when he comes to distribute his 
franchise to the new boroughs which he 
designs to create. Then he draws one 
line at places having 10,000 inhabitants, 
,and another at 20,000: and to all above 
the 10,000 line he gives one Member, 
just as he gives one to the boroughs under 
4,000: and to all past 20,000, he gives 

recisely the same number of Members as 
he gave to Knaresborough and Tavistock ! 
or in other words, the noble Lord’s system 
of arithmetical proportion treats 2,000 in- 
habitants on the same footing as 10,000 ; 
and 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants receive 
from his impartial hands exactly the same 
measure as 4,000. I ask the noble Lord 
how he can justify this to the country ;— 
how he and his Colleagues—his Colleagues 
I may call them ad hoc,—will defend this 
mode of disposing of the elective franchise. 
When we hear propositions—affecting, too, 
to be founded on mathematical proportions 
—which so outrageously set arithmetic 
and common sense at defiance, it is not 
extraordinary that suspicions should be 
excited, and that we should be inclined to 
inquire, with the hon. Gentleman I have 
already alluded to (Mr. Baring), why the 
noble Lord on his way to Callington had 
not stopped at Tavistock. I was, I confess, 
curious to find out the places which would 
mark the limit between the fatal proscrip- 
tive line of 2,000, and the happy conserva- 
tive line of 4,000;* and I have been still 
more curious to discover the place which 


* The borough which, according to the re- 
turn No. 202, stands lowest on the new con- 
stituency—viz. 10/. householders—is the bo- 
rough of Downton, now belonging to Lord 
Radnor. If that noble Lord happens to have 
the majority of the property in or about that 
borough, he will probably have as much in- 
fluence there after this Reform as he has now. 
This much is certain, that there are now but 
nine persons, entitled to vote under the new 
system, resident within that borough, and that 
the line must have been drawn on strange 
principles, which, in such circumstances, pre- 
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will exhibit the still greater good fortune 
of urning the corner—the lucky corner of 
4,000. The line of 2,000 falls oddly 
enough, and when we come—if ever we 
come—to examine the minorde tails of this 
measure, there will be some serious ex- 
planation required on that point; but for 
my present and more general purpose (and 
not to weary the House) I shall pass by the 
line of 2,000, and call the attention of the 
House only to the others. | However, I 
must premise,—and I say it with the ut- 
most candour,—that in pointing out the 
circumstance to which I am‘about toallude 
I do not mean to make the slightest per- 
sonal imputation against the noble Earl 
whose borough I shall be obliged to men- 
tion. If the case is a bad one, let it be 
recollected that it is a case of the noble 
Lord’s selection, not of mine. The noble 
Lord has drawn an arithmetical line, and I 
have therefore no choice in mentioning the 
place that approaches nearest te the line 
so drawn. Well, then, the borough which 
just passed the bridge as the fiend was 
ready to catch it—the fortunate borough 
which has escaped into the Elysium of un- 
diminished patronage, is the borough of 
Malton, in Yorkshire. And how has this 
borough contrived to escape? Oh, for- 
tunate Malton! it has exactly 4,005 in- 
habitants;—four thousand and— -—five 
inhabitants! But the noble Lord 
refers us tothe population returns*—ay, the 
population returns of 1821: they are the 
Pandects of our new Justinian, It isin 
the dry numerical details of that mass of 
firures that our tyro legislator looks for 
the seeds of a new social and political 
Constitution. There have been statesmen 
—Pitts and Foxes, Burkes and Cannings, 
—who looked at the constituent classes 
not merely numerically; who saw in the 
body of the people various interests, 
various localities, various pursuits, and 








serves one member for an obscure borough like 
Downton, with nine 10/. householders and 
disfranchises a county town like Buckingham, 
with eight times that number. 

* It seems as strange as all the rest of this 
proceeding, that the Population Returns of 
1821 should have been selected as the sole 
guide in this general and momentous change 
just at the very moment that their inapplicabi- 
lity to the present state of the country is s0 no- 
torious, that an Act of Parliament has been 
passed in the present year for a new census. 
There can be little doubt that the new census 
will exhibit an increase of about 2,000,000 
souls, 
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various conditions of persons and property; 
and who, when they approved of our Con- 
stitution, approved of it mainly because 
every local spot had its local customs and 
its local jurisdiction fitted for its peculiar 
uses; but our new Justinian has very 
different views,— he will not look out upon 
the face of nature,—he will not enter into 
the pursuits of society,—he will not ex- 
amine the works of man in their large 
capacity. No; the noble Lord sits him- 
self down with the population returns of 
1821 before him, as the guide and manual 
of a new Constitution, and proceeds to re- 
model all the institutions of the empire by 
the four rules of arithmetic. I suspect, 
Sir, that the worthy gentleman at the Table 
(Mr. Rickman, the clerk), who took so 
much pains in arranging these population 
returns, little thought to what high pur- 
poses his numerical labours were to be 
applied; and must, at this moment, feel 
exceedingly surprised, no doubt, at finding 
himself turned into the Solon or Lycurgus 
of regenerated England. I am sorry to 
disturb the noble Lord in his arithmetical 
calculations; but I must say, that the re- 
sult of them appears to me the most nar- 
row-minded, the most unstatesman-like 
attempt at legislation that ever was made; 
and that in his endeavour to produce his 
beloved uniformity in franchise, he has— 
no doubt, undesignedly—committed an 
act of the most flagrant injustice on the 
great body of the country, and conferred 
the most indecent patronage on a small 
number of—I do not say favoured—but 
certainly fortunate, boroughs. The House, 
already surprised at what J have stated, 
will be still more so by the detail I am 
about to lay before it. No wonder that the 
noble Lord was so sore last night when we 
asked him a question or two about Returns. 
‘“‘ How,” said he, “‘do you want to shut out 
all information?—too much light blinds 
as well as too little; for God’s sake be 
content with my little candle, and don’t 
‘think of letting ina blaze that will dis- 
tract the country!” I was astonished 
that so trifling a matter should have created 
such an alarm, and immediately suspected 
that it must have some serious though 
secret cause. The noble Lord told those 
who made the inquiries I allude to, with 
the greatest gravity, ‘‘ The returns are on 
the Table of the House.” Why, Sir, I 
know as well as the noble Lord that the 
materials of his legislation are on the Table 
of the House,— here they are (holding up 
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a large volume), and tolerably bulky they 


are; but what can we learn from such 4 
mass as this? [Lord John Russell, 
There is the small return.] Yes, but the 
small return is not yet delivered to us, and 
will not, I believe, show what I am about 
to explain. I was saying that the House 
will be surprised at the combination I am 
about to develop with regard to Malton; 
I have been informed that the noble 
Lord’s new Constitution will not essenti- 
ally alter the influence at Malton. Mal. 
ton is nowa scot-and-lot borongh, with as 
I understand, between 400 and 500 elect. 
ors: under the pretended Reform, the 
number of electors will, I imagine, be very 
much diminished; and if, as I am led to 
believe, the town and neighbourhood are 
the property of Lord Fitzwillam, his Lord. 
ship will not find it more troublesome to 
manage 300 10/. householders than 
500 scot-and-lot men. Happy Lord 
Fitzwilliam, whose influence will stand al- 
most alone and safe, while that of so many 
others must perish in the general wreck! 
When we are told that all influence is to 
be abolished, and that near 200 nomina- 
tions to seats in this House are to be sup- 
pressed, what a vast and incalculable in- 
crease of authority will be given to any 
leviathan aristocrat who shall retain his 
influence, while that of all the rest of his 
class is sweptaway! We see and admit 
—indeed, it is the chief point of the case 
of our adversaries—the vast power that 
one or two nominations, even in the pre- 
sent state of the representation, confer on 
an individual; but who can calculate what 
the influence will be, in the new Constitu- 
tion, of any two or three individuals who 
may, by the accidents and irregularities of 
this act of: yniformity, happen to preserve 
their patronage? They can be but very 
few indeed; but the smallness of their 
number will only render them more pow- 
erful and dangerous. I beg that I may 
not be misunderstood. I consider Lord 
Fitzwilliam as one of the most amiable 
men alive; and I would not for the world 
say one word which could give him a mo- 


‘ment’s uneasiness, or which should have 


the slightest appearance of disrespect to- 
wards a nobleman who is so much and 80 
deservedly respected. But I am speaking 
of the public character, not of the indivi- 
dual person; and the noble Lord has 
forced me to allude to this person and to 
this place, by drawing his line of favour 
just below Malton. Lord Fitzwilliam 
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then, or the Lord Fitzwilliam of the 
day or Lord A, B, or C. call him 
what you please, who happens to be 
possessed of this property,—he will stand 
unshaken amidst the general crash 
and must inevitably rise to exorbitant 
and dangerous power. I have specially 
referred to the case of Malton, because it 
happens to fall nearest to the noble 
Lord’s line; but there are several others 
which deserve to be looked at with the 
same jealousy and apprehension—and not 
merely on the score of influence, but as 
operating great comparative injustice to 
other places, and laying the foundation of 
future complaints and just dissatisfaction. 
Let us see, Sir, how this just and healing 
measure, as the learned Lord calls it,-— 
how this just and healing measure will 
practical’y operate in the great county of 
York. There are three boroughs in the 
North riding of Yorkshire,—Malton, Rich- 
mond and Thirsk. These three old bo- 
roughs contain a population, according to 
the noble Lord’s return of 10,000 per- 
sons, V1Z.— 


Teas ss cs we 358 
Richmond... .. 3546 
Malton os a = Se 

10,084 


and they are, by the new Constitution, 
to send four Members to Parliament; 
being at about the rate of one Member for 
every 2,500 persons. Now, letus, by way 
of comparison, examine what is proposed 
for three new boroughs which are to be 
created in the West Riding of the same 
county,—Huddersfield, Halifax,and Wake- 
field. These three great and increasing 
towns contain a population of 36,000 souls, 
viZ,— 





Huddersfield .. 13,200 
a eT ee 
Wakefield 10,700 

36,500 


Will it be believed that, when the 10,000 
inhabitants of Malton, Richmond, and 
Thirsk, are to send four Members to Par- 
liament, the 36,000 inhabitants of these 
three towns are to send only three— 
only three—one for every 12,000 inha- 
bitants? What can the noble Lord allege 
for this monstrous anomaly? Where is 
his principle? Where is his justice? I 
invite any one to say how the proposition 


_ Of the noble Lord can be explained? Is 


Malton more independent than Hudders- 
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field? Is Thirsk more populous than Ha- 
lifax? Is Richmond more important than 


Wakefield ? What are the superior claims 
of the North Riding over the West? I tell 
the noble Lord, that he must explain this 
extraordinary fact tothe country. I warn 
the noble Lord, that I am new making a 
charge against him of the gravest descrip- 
tion,—a charge certainly not of personal 
partiality, but a charge of negligence and 
temerity,—a charge of not having duly, nor 
according to any principle of justice, con- 
sidered the great and momentous opera- 
tion of the-measure he has proposed ; and 
I charge the measure itself with being 
founded on principles so false and falla- 
cious, that its first and most prominent ope- 
ration is, to produce such extraordinary 
anomalies and extravagant irregularities. 
Now, Sir, I will proceed to show how this 
system will work in other parts of the 
country. There is acertain borough in 
the south of England which certainly never 
stood higher in this House than it does at 
this moment, in consequence of the able 
andeloquentspeech made by its Represent- 
ative (Mr. Macauley) the other night,—I 
mean the borough of Calne. I have look- 
ed into the noble Lord’s Pandect—the vo- 
lume of Population Returns—and there ] 
find the town of Calne described with an 
adjunct which I think will amusethe House, 
‘Calne, and the Liberty of Bowood. 
Calne, and the Liberty of Bowood, is 
certainly rather a singular coincidence. 
Well, Sir, this borough of Calne contains 
4,612 inhabitants ; Tavistock—where the 
noble Lord would not so much as stop on 
his road to Callington—Tavistock contains 
5,482 inhabitants; Knaresborough contains 
5,280; and Bedford 5,466 inhabitants; and 
by the operation of one of the noble Lord’s 
lines, each of these places is to send (like 
Malton) two members to the Reformed 
Parliament. I request the House to take 
notice, that in selecting these boroughs 
for observation, 1 have no personal, nor 
even local, object,—I mention them rather 
than others, because they have already 
been referred to by other Gentlemen in 
former parts of the debate. Well, Sir, 
Calne, Tavistock, Knaresborough, and 
Bedford, contain altogether about 20,000 
inhabitants, viz.— 


Calne ‘ 4612 
Tavistock se. «<< -. §482 
Knaresborough .. 5280 
Bedford .. «a 5466 
E 20,840 
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and these 20,000 inhabitants are allowed, 
by the new economical distribution of re- 
presentative patronage, to send, as I have 
already stated, eight Members to this 
House. It has, [ am aware, been said, 
that although the noble Lord preserves 
the franchise to these towns, he alters the 
right of voting, so that the old aristocrat- 
ical influence will no longer exist. Sir, 
this might be true of large places, such 
as Bath, which are now in the hands of 
a limited Corporation, and which will 
hereafter fall into those of 102. household- 
ers: but it is not true of the class of small 
towns to which I now allude; a_ place 
containing 4,000 or 5,000 souls is not so 
large, but that it may be the property of 
one man. Some of those towns that I have 
named are, I believe, in this very condi- 
tion ; andin such of them as happen to be 
scot and lot boroughs, the alteration of the 
franchise, so far from extending, would nar- 
row the limits of the franchise, and render 
some of them as close as Gatton. I entreat 
the House to look at this important consi- 
deration in all its bearings, and to weigh 
the danger, as well as the injustice, of 
throwing such enormous, undivided, and 
unbalanced patronage and power into the 
hands of half-a-dozen selected indivi- 
duals. But leaving—though certainly not 
exhausting—the moral and political part of 
the subject, I proceed to apply the noble 
Lord’s own arithmetic to a comparison of 
these four old boroughs with some of the new 
ones which he is about to call into exist- 
ence. Now, Sir, it appears that, while 
Calne, with 4,612 inhabitants, is to return 
two Members, Bolton, with 22,000 inha- 
bitants, is to return but one ;—while 
Knaresborough, with 5,280 inhabitants, is 
to nominate two Members, Blackburn, 
with 22,000 inhabitants, is to be limited to 
one ;—Bedford, with 5,466, and Tavistock, 
with 5,482 inhabitants, are still to be favour- 
ed with the double representation; while 
Tynemouth and Brighthelmstone, with 
each above 24,000, are to be put off with 
, one. Thus, to recapitulate, four small and 
now close boroughs, and which in the new 
system may become still closer, containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants, are to have the 
undiminished number of eight Mermbers ; 
while four great cities, I may call them, 
containing 94,000 inhabitants are to be in- 
sultingly restricted to four Representatives. 
But let us give the noble Lord the full ad- 
vantage of the largest and most comprehen- 
sive view of his plan—what is the result ? 
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—eighteen of the old boroughs which hig 
arbitrary line includes, containing about 
80,000inhabitants, will send thirty-six mem. 
bers to this House; while eighteen new bo. 
roughs, with a population of about 280,000, 
are to have barely eighteen Representatives; 
in the former case, one Representative for 
every 2,300 souls; in the latter, one for 
every 16,500. And this astonishing dis 
proportion is not the result of any restric. 
tion imposed on the noble Lord. He wa 
stopped by no regard for vested rights o 
ancient interests—he was, with a free and 
unfettered hand, recasting the whole Cop. 
stitution, and might, if he had so pleased, 
have given Bolton two members as well a 
Tavistock. Norcan he plead that he had 
no Members to spare. He found 
‘‘Ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace—” 

and might have easily found a little space 
to enable him to do justice—justice on his 
own principles—to the larger towns. He 
has lopped off sixty-two Members from the 
House, some of whom he might have re. 
tained to correct these disproportions $ or 
granting that the new number of Members 
assigned to this House is the exactly right 
one, still he might have preserved it, and 
yet have acted with something like fairness, 
by varying his proposition, and assigning 
two to Bolton and only one to Tavistock, 
Thus, Sir, I have shown that the noble, 
Lord’s plan is totally inconsistent with it- 
self; and no wonder—when we find, as 
was so admirably proved by my right 
hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) last night, 
that the noble Lord is so entirely incon- 
sistent with himself. I shall take the liber- 
ty of recalling to the noble Lord’s recollee- 
tion another instance of his inconsistency. 
Among former exhibitions of his talents in 
this House, there was one occasion on 
which he distinguished himself by replying 
to an hon. Baronet, whom | see over the way 
(Sir Francis Burdett), on the occasion of his 
proposing a plan of Reform, which the noble 
Lord characterized asimpracticable and un- 
constitutional. Now, Sir, [I will venture 
to say, the hon. Baronet’s plan was not 
more violent, not more extensive, nor more 
daring, than the plan of to-day: it was 
not a more direct infraction of private and 
public interests—not a more compreben- 
sive violation of the Constitution than that 
of the noble Lord. It was, in other re 
spects, much better; it had the advantage 
of being, at least, simple and clear, intel- 


>? 


ligible and impartial ; it did not leave the. 
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door open to improper patronage, nor 
operate to benefit one class of interests at 


the expense of others. Of the two, I 
should infinitely prefer the plan of the 
hon. Baronet; and, therefore, even if I 
were friendly to a wide and general prin- 
ciple of Reform, I should feel it my duty 
to resist what I call so injurious and dis- 
proportionate a plan as that of the noble 


ford. We have been told, that these 


eat changes are to be made in order to 
gr 5 


satisfy the people; but this proposition is | 


not only not what the people ask, but it 
isnot what the people will accept; nothing 
like it—‘“‘ they ask for bread, and you 
give them a stone.” They do not ask, 
that Bolton and Blackburn, with four 
times the population, should have only 
half the representation of Calne or Tavi- 
stock; and I will venture to say, that 
whenever the scheme of the noble Lord 
comes to be generally known and perfectly 
understood, you will have petitions—just, 
reasonable, and irresistible petitions—pre- 
sented from the inhabitants of those 
towns, who will find themselves so unjustly 
and partially cut off from the privilege, pro- 
mised them by the noble Lord, of return- 
ing a fair proportion of Representatives. 
Is this a plan to make the system of Re- 
presentation more full, more free, and 
»more equal? Js it not, on the contrary, 
certain to scatter the seeds of contention 
and discord throughout the country? Will 
Huddersfield, Halifax, and Wakefield be 
contented ?—can they, on any principle 
of proportionable Representation, be satis- 
fied with one Representative, when twenty 
small boroughs are to have two? I assert, 
Sir, that this is the most monstrous in- 
consistency that ever was heard of ; and | 
now boldly tell the noble Lord, that he 
will not be able to carry it. There are 
other reasons, powerful aad numerous, 


which will prevent such a catastrophe; | 
but I repeat, even those who may be | 


favourable to a free and equal Reform can- 
not be friendly to one so incongruous and 
‘so partial. 


lamentable effect; it tends to make the 
most natural and legitimate influence so 
suspicious and odious, that sensitive minds 
are in has‘e to disclaim it. Let me ex- 
emplify this by what the noble Marquis 
Opposite has said with respect to the beau- 
tiful and flourishing little town of which 
he bears the title—Tavistock. The Duke 
of Bedford—as everybody knows who 
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But, Sir, this Reform has al- | 
ready had another very injurious and | 
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knows anything of that part of the coun- 
try—has paid peculiar attention to that 
town; he has enriched it by his munifi- 
cence, and adorned it by his taste; and 
it is, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
its inhabitants should be influenced to- 
wards his Grace by feelings of gratitude for 
the benefits which have been conferred 
upon them. And yet, Sir, the noble Mar- 
quis, the son of that noble Duke, felt it 
necessary the other night to rise in his 
place, and assure you, that his noble 
father would never again allow any influ- 
ence of his family to mingle with the re- 
presentation of that town. What, Sir, is 
it come to this, that it shall be considered 
as a kind of contamination if a Russell 
shall represent Tavistock ?—come to this, 
that the delicacy of the noble Marquis 
obliges him to declare, that nobody bear- 
ing his name—a name illustrious in our 
annals—shall represent. that town with 
which they have been for centuries con- 
nected, and on which they have recently 
conferred so much enlightened protection @ 
God forbid, that we should ever see the 
time when the natural influence of a mu- 
nificent and beneficent landlord like the 
Duke of Bedford is to be annihilated. 
And yet, Sir, such is the apprehended 
operation of this fatal Bill—such is the 
odium of the comparisons which it creates 
between such places as Bolton and Tavis- 
tock—that the heir of that illustrious 
house repudiates for the future an influ- 
' ence which is so natural and so legitimate 
that I hope and believe it is also inevitable 
and imperishable! Now, Sir, I shall, 
with permission of the House, proceed to 
say a very few words on the general prin- 
ciple of the noble Lord. Sir, the learned 

| Lord declares that he and his noble friend 

| intend te remodel and reconstruct the 

| Constitution. In what sense does he 

mean to remodel and reconstruct it? It 

isa matter of complaint, on the other side, 

that the measure has been called revolu- 

tionary. I do not assert that it is meant 

to be so, nor that, in its present state, it 

is soin a legal sense; but I assert and 

| insist that it bas a revolutionary tendency, 

| and will, if carried, at last end inevitably 

| in arevolution. The design of the noble 











| 


| Lord may be honest and moderate, but 
| human nature and circumstances will be 
| too strong for him; and when once he 
_has set this mighty globe in motion— 
| down the declivity of what he calls Re- 
' form, but what I know to be Revolution— 
E2 
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it will descend with increasing force and 
rapidity, and all that it may meet in its 
progress will be involved in the wide and 
irreparable ruin! The first sensible effect 
will probably be on that part of the prero- 
gative which gives to the Crown the choice 
of its Ministers—a most serious and fear- 
ful consideration; but the next, and per- 
haps even more important, will be the 
operation of this House, when it shall be 
the direct and immediate delegate of the 
democracy, on the other branches of the 
Legislature. By what new influence is 
the House of Lords to maintain its inde- 
pendent position in the State? Even 
constituted as we now are, the House of 
Commons has occasionally shown a dis- 
position to encroach upon the other branch 
of the Legislature. I will not allude to 
the bad times when the Peers of the 
realm were voted needless nuisances, but 
toa more modern instance—in the year 
1742, when a Bill of Indemnity for cer- 
tain witnesses was sent to the Lords, which 
they—in their double and doubly-sacred 
character of Legislators and Judges, 
thought fit to reject—at that date a noble 
Lord (the Lord Strange, the eldest son of | 
the then Earl of Derby) was found in the | 
House of Commons to propose a vote of | 
censure upon the House of Lords, for ex- | 
ercising this its most indisputable right. | 
The good sense of the House at that day | 
rejected this factious and dangerous mo- | 
tion; but such a state of things, I fear, 
will soon again occur, if this measure re- 
ceive the sanction of Parliament. Such 
must be the result of human infirmity in- 
fluenced by human passion. I never was 
more surprised than when, this night, I 
heard the learned Lord, through a great 
part of his able speech, employ himself in 
showing, that the indirect mode in which 
the influence of the Aristocracy makes 
itself felt in this House, is not only 
wrong in theory, but injurious in prac- 
tice. The learned Lord argued that | 
point with great assiduity and ample | 
force of expression; but in reply to him 
I can produce, if not a higher, at least 
a more mature and better-reasoned au- 
thority. Sir, I hold in my hand a pub- 
lication of which the learned Lord may 
know something. I am not entitled to | 
say that the learned Lord wrote the 
article to which I am about to direct the 
attention of the House, but he at least 
gave it his sanction; however, whether he | 
wrote it or only sanctioned it, or whether 














it was written by the noble and learned 
Lord now on the Woolsack, to whom re. 
port more generally assigns the authorshi 
—I say, let it be written by whomsoever 
it may, it deserves the highest praise ; for 
sounder sense and closer argument were, 
I believe, never yet published, and it ap. 
plies exactly and in every point to the pre. 
sent argument. The passage I am about 
to read occurs in the Edinburgh Review 
for July 1809, p. 300. After suggesting 
some objections to the inequalities of the 
present system of representation, and some 
improvements in the details of elections, 
the author of the article goes on to say— 
“Such a Reform as this, we are con- 
vinced, might be effected with perfect 
safety, and, we make no doubt, with con- 
siderable benefit tothe country. Its bene- 
ficial effects, however, we are persuaded, 
would be confined to the points we have 
just mentioned. It would not materially 
touch the state of taxation or of influ. 
ence; and as for altering the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons, by ex- 
cluding from it all who are sent there by 
the interest of the Ministry or of nobie 
families, we can only say, that if we be- 
lieved it at all likely to produce such an 
effect, we should think it our duty to 
strive against it, as against a measure 
which would deprive us of all the prac- 
tical blessings of our Constitution. We 
took the liberty, on a former occasion, to 
say a good deal upon this subject; and 
after observing that the whole substantial 
power of the Government was now mani- 
festly vested in the House of Commons, we 
proceeded to show that the balance of the 
Constitution was preserved, and could only 
be preserved, by being transferred into 
that House, where a certain proportion of 
the influence of the Crown and of the 
great families of the land was advantage- 
ously, though somewhat irregularly, min- 
gled with the proper representation of the 
people. The expediency, and indeed the 
necessity of this arrangement, we should 
humbly conceive, must be manifest to 
all who will but consider the distractions 
and dreadful convulsions that would ensue 
if the three branches of the Legislature 
were really to be kept apart in their prac- 
tical operations, and to check and contrdl 
each other, not by an infusion of thelt 
elementary principles into all the measures 
of each, but by working separately t 
thwart or undo what had been undertaken 
by the other, without any means of con 
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cert or co-operation. In the first place, | we then to throw away admitted and sub- 
it is perfectly obvious, that if the House | stantial benefits, inthe pursuit of an unde- 
of Commons, with its absolute power | fined, inexplicable, and, to my view, most 
over the supplies, and its connexion with | frightful phantasy ? Sir, the learned Lord, 
the physical force of the nation, were to be | after exhausting his eloquence in the 
composed entirely of the representatives of | praise of the general prosperity of the 
the yeomanry of the countries and the | country, turned short round on us, and 
tradesmen of the burghs. (This appears to | drew a frightful and metaphorical picture 
have been uttered in a spirit of prophecy) | of the present state of the country, and 
—and the tradesmen of the burghs were to | the appalling consequences of refusing 
be actuated solely by the feelings and in- | the concessions which the existing clamour 
terests which are peculiar to that class of | demands. He told you, Sir, that the 
men, it would infallibly convert the Govern- | stormy tides of popular commotion were 
ment into a mere democracy, and speedily | rising around us, that the Stygian waters 
sweep away the encumbrance of Lords and | were rapidly gaining upon us, and that it 
Commons, who could not exist at all, | was time for us—and barely time, to en- 
therefore, if they had not an.influence in | deavour to save ourselves fromeing swal- 
this assembly.” In answer to the learned | lowed up by the devouring waves. He 
Lord, therefore, Sir, I produce the Edin- | told you that the deluge of public opinion 
burgh Reviewer. I certainly concur with | was about to overwhelm you, and he in- 
the intelligent and able personage who | vited you to embark with him on this frail 
wrote that article, whoever he may be, | and crazy raft, constructed in the blunder- 
and I think the learned Lord wiil not find | ing haste of terror, as the only means of 
it easy to refute it. And now, Sir, I ap- | escaping from destruction. No, Sir, no; 
proach the conclusion of what I have to | trust not 
say—I approach the great and important 
conclusion— which is, or ought to be, the 
object, end, and aim, of the whole discus- No, Sir, stand firm where you are, and 
sion—What is to be gained by this change | wait until the threatening waters subside. 
in the Representation ? The learned Lord What you hear Is not only a fictitious but 
has most powerfully described the bright- } @ factitious clamour. Be you calm—. 
ening prospects and happy state of this steady and bold ; and the people, under 
country ; he has dwelt upon its ‘‘ undeni- { the influence of your wisdom and courage, 
able prosperity,” and congratulated us on will recover their wonted judgment, and 
its “wealth, splendor, and happiness.” become sensible of the value of what they 
Those were the very words of the learned | would lose by this scheme, and of the use- 
Lord; and these or similar expressions are | lessness of what they might gain. Of the 
to be found in the speeches of every Mem- | Constitution of this country there might 
ber who has addressed you. But amidst perhaps have been a better theoretical ar- 
these general admissions, that our present | "angement; but I do in my heart firmly 
Constitution has produced all these glori- | believe, that no human ingenuity could, @ 
ous results, what better prospects, what | prior?, have conceived so admirable a 
happier consequences, this fine scheme is practical system, promoting, in such nice 
toopen or to realize—that, Sir, no one | and just degrees, the wealth, happiness, 
has ventured, even in remote anticipation, | and liberties of the community at large— 
‘to predict. Why, I ask, then, are we to | Where jarring interests, reconciled, create 
change the certainty of so much good for Th’ according music of a well-mixed state ; 
a perilous uncertainty ? Why are we to | ute and great, where weak and strong 
consent to this vital experiment without | 7, serve, not suffer—strengthen not invade ; 
any statement, nay, without the slightest | More powerful each, as needful to the rest, 
conjecture, of any possible advantage that | 4nd, in proportion as it blesses, blest ! 
is to arise from this measure, further at | Such, Sir, is the combination of the Bri- 
least than, as we have been told, it will | tish Constitution,—a Constitution which, 
' Satisfy the petitioners? But it is plain, | as my right hon. friend ably observed in 
from the prayer of those petitioners, as I his speech last night,—a speech which, 
have already shown, that this measure | from its ability, reminds us of the best 
does not attempt to conciliate them, and days of this House, and by its principles 
will certainly not give satisfaction to those recalls the best times of the Constitution, 
whose clamours you hope to silence, Are | —a Constitution which eminent specula- 


that fatal and perfidious bark ! 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
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tive writers of antiquity shadowed out as 
of almost hopeless perfection, and which 
the words of the philosophic poet I have 
quoted, so admirably describe as the best 
of human combinations. This perfect go- 
vernment the country possesses, and long 
may it continue to enjoy it unchanged ! 
Among its advantages is one with which 
I beg to conclude—that however popular 
clamour may be excited—however popular 
delusion may be created—in point of fact 
the nation is always attentive to the voice 
of the House of Commons; in the long- 
run, the people always acquiesce in its de- 
cisions. Government could not exist if it 
were otherwise, and all history attests the 
fact. Look back into other times, and 
you will find that whenever the House of 
Commons has done its duty, the people 
have returned to theirs. The noble Lord 
has told you that it was appeals from this 
House that roused the people. I admit 
the fact, and reply that it is the moral in- 
fluence of this House which again must 
quiet them. At your voice disorder will 


subside—error will be corrected, and vio- 
lence repressed—under your auspices and 


guidance, good sense, Constitutional cpi- 
nions, and respect and love for our ancient 
institutions will recover their sway, and 
restore the nation to its accustomed moder- 
ation, tranquillity, and happiness. 
Exestuantis pectoris impetum 
tu regis arbiter; 
Mentisque, te tollente, surgunt, 
Te, resident, moderante, fluctus ! 
On the motion of Colonel Sibthorp, the 
Debate was adjourned to Monday. 


— ert restorer 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 7, 1831. 


Minutss.] Bills. The Transfer of Aid, the Consolidated 
Fund, and the Pensions Bills, were read a third time. 

Petitions presented. 
WICKE, the Marquis of Downsurre, and the Archbishop 
of York. Against Tithes, by Earl STANHOPE, from 
Wrotham :— By Lord Kine, from various Parishes in Ire- 
Jand. 
For a Repeal of the Union, and for a Repeal of the Duty 
on Sugar made by free labour, by Lord FARNHAM. By 
Earl SraNuopr, from the Shipowners of South Shields, 
complaining of Distress. 


Mintsrer1aL Prawn oF Rerorm.] 
Lord Wharncliffe said, that when he gave 
notice of moving for Returns, with a view 
of calling the attention of their Lordships 
to the subject of Reform, he had no idea 
that the discussion on the question would 
be in the state that it now was in the other 
House, and he would therefore withdraw 
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Against Slavery, by the Earl of HArp- | 


For Reform, by Earl RApNor, from Windhill. | 
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his notice for Thursday, and not name 
another day for the present, though he 
was fully determined not to let his object 
escape. 

Earl Grey said, he concurred fully in 
the propriety of the withdrawal of the 
notice, though he begged the noble Lord 
might take his own time, as he wag 
always prepared to discuss the subject in 
any way that it could be fairly or regularly 
brought before their Lordships. 

The Duke of Sussex, in presenting 4 
Petition from Hammersmith, for Reform, 
and for the Vote by Ballot, said, that he 
was bound to declare, that the person who 
had waited on him with the petition had 
stated, that though they and those who 
had joined them were in favour of the 
Ballot, yet that opinion was not shared by 
the inhabitants in general. At the same 
time he thought it well to say, though he 
was not called on to declare what his 
sentiments were with respect to Ballot, 
that that proposition must be rendered 
more clear to him than it was at present, 
before he could be convinced of its utility. 
He could not lay this petition on the 
Table without congratulating his noble 
friend at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and his colleagues, most heartily, 
at the manner in which they had brought 
the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form before the country, and he could only 
assure them, when it caine to this House, 
the measure should have his full and cor- 
dial support. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 7, 1831. 


Minutgs.] Colonel DAvies brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Election of the Borough of Seaford, in 
Sussex, declaring that the Hon. F. W. Ellis was not, and 
that W. Lyons, Esq., was, duly elected. 

A new Writ was issued for the Borough of Milbourne Port, 
in the room of Mr. S. Bourne (accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds ;) and for the Borough of 
Eye, in the room of Sir P. Sipnry. 

Bills. Calico Duty and Malt Distillation (Ireland) Bills read 
a second time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motionof Mr. Guest, the Popu- 
lation of each Town in Wales, not now returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament, which amounted in 1821 to 10,000, or 
upwards; from the Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Glamorgan, of the assessment for the County Rate, for 
the year 1829, upon the following places respectively :— 
Merthyr Tidvil, Swansea, Cardiff, Kinfig, Neath, Cow» 
bridge, Caerphilly, Aberavon, Llandaff, Lougham, and 
Aberdare. 

Petitions presented. Against the Vestries Act, from the 
Parishes of Bristol, by Mr. Hart Davis. For permission 
to retain the Presentation of Churches built and endowed 
by individuals, from Manchester, by Mr. H. HuGHES 
In favour of Reform, by Sir T. D. AcLANp, from Oke- 
hampton :—By Colonel BaILuie, from the Political Union 
Society of Bristol;—By Sir W. Hzarucorg, from Hamp. 
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shire: By Mr. H. JonNsrone, from Moffat:—By Mr. | 
Watson, from Canterbury :—By Mr. Warsurron, from | 
Bridport: —By Mr. Benetr, from West Lavington and | 
Market Lavington. For a Repeal of the Duties on Coals, | 
by Mr. H. Howarp, from New Shoreham:—By Mr. 
Berti, from North Shields. By Sir M. W. Ripiey, from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Against any Alteration in the 
Timber Duties, by Mr. H. Howarp, from New Shore- | 
ham :—By Mr. H. Drumsonp, from Port Glasgow :—By | 
Sir R. Fercuson, from Londonderry :—By Mr. BELL, 
from North Shields:—By Sir G. Cocksurn, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, iymouth, For the Repeal of 
the Beer Bill, by Mr. Pu1Luports, from Stroud. For the 
Reduction of the Duty on Insurances, by Mr. CHAPLIN, 
from Ashwardhurn. For the Abolition of Slavery, by 
Viscount Bernarp, from Inneshannon:— By Mr. CHAp- 
un, from Broxholme. For the continuanee of Excise 
Licenses to. Candle-makers, by Mr. Benetr, from the 
Candle-makers of Wilton, Salisbury, and Sturminster. 
For the Repeal of the Union (Ireland), by Colonel CuI- | 
CHESTER, from Palasgrean and Templebraden :—- By 

Colonel O’Grapy, from Tacumshane and Kilrane. | 


Petitions For Rrrorm.| Mr. Deni- 
son presented. a Petition from St. Mary, 
Newington, which parish contained no 
less than 40,000 inhabitants. The Pe- 
titioners expressed their gratitude to his 
Majesty's Ministers for the proposed 
measure of Reform, and implored the 
House to pass it into a law. The Pe- 
titioners further expressed their implicit | 
confidencein his Majesty’s present Ministry, 
and declared it to be the'r opinion, that 
the measures which were constantly pur- 
sued and contemplated by the late Minis- | 
try, were those which had inflicted so | 
much distress and misery on the country. | 
He had seen a great number of his con- | 
stituents since the measuie had been | 
brought forward, and of all that he had | 
seen, only one person had expressed his 
dissent from it. He hoped that the hon. 
member for Guildford would not fail to 
attend the County meeting, which would 
be held at Epsom next Satarday, im order 
that he might inform himself of the 
opinion of the majority of the freeholders 
with respect to the boroughs. He hoped 
that the measure of Reform would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House, 
had that of the country. 

Mr. Bethell observed, that there were 
many meetings to take place in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire on the subject of the 
present measure. The hon. Member read 
a letter from a person in that county, | 
which described the people as highly | 
pleased and satisfied with the measure, “but 
expressing at the same time, their fears 


that, in the present condition of the House, | 


the Ministers would never be able to carry | 
their intentions into effect. 

Mr. Briscoe begged to offer his mite of | 
gratitude to the Ministers for the measure 


as it | 
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they had proposed, and to congratulate 
the House and the country at the prospect 
of a Reform in Parliament being at length 
carried into effect. The creation of a new 
body of half-a-million electors, would, i 
his opinion, have the effect of raising a 
National Guard, the moral force of which 
would in future form a safeguard and a 
bulwark to the nation, and ward off all 
future danger to the Constitution. He 
begged to support the petition, and to 
remark that of all the petitions that had 
come before the House on the subject, 
only one had been opposed to the measure, 
which was represented to be so strongly 
condemned, and so greatly dreaded. 

Mr. Hart Davis objected to hon. 
Members’ reading to the House private 
letters addressed to themselves. He had 
received many letters full of the most 
fearful forebodings as to the consequences 
of the measure now under consideration, 
but he had refrained from reading them, 
or any part of them, to the House. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that it was 
not only perfectly right, but absolutely 
necessary, that the opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers’ constituents in the country, on a 
measure of so much importance, should 
be stated to the House. He had a pe- 
tition to present from the town which he 


| had the honour to represent, which was 
| signed by most of the Corporation and 200 


of the inhabitants, who were to be dis- 
franchised by the measure, and who had 
expressed their entire acquiescence in it. 
They hoped that it would be found to pro- 
mote the future glory and welfare of Eng- 
land, and that the House would carry it 
into a law as it stood. 

Mr. Labouchere observed, that the pot- 
wallopers of Taunton, together with all the 
classes of his constituents had received the 
scheme of the Ministers with regard to 
Reform with the utmost satisfaction. He 
did not believe that the pot-wallopers con- 
sidered themselves injured or aggrieved 
_ by the measure, 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Adeane presented a Petition from 
the City of Ely, in favour of Reform. 
| The petitioners stated it to be their opinion 
| that the measure of Reform would tend 
to give stability to the Throne, and a due 
weight to the other branches of the Leg's- 
lature. This heing the first petition he 
| had had the honour to present in favour 

of the Ministerial measure, he considered 
it right to express his approval of that 
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measure, and his opinion that the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded were sound; 
but, at the same time, he feared that they 
were carried a little too far; and though 
he approved of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple displayed by the Bill, and should 
support it, he did not hesitate to say, that 
his support would only be extended to it 
up to the second reading ; and unless some 
of the provisions were greatly modified 
whilst the Bill was in the Committee, he 
did not think it would be in his power to 
continue his support. The petition he held 
in his hand prayed that the measure should 
pass into a law. 

Sir Charles Burrell concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Cambridge, and would support the Bill in 
all its stages up to the second reading and 
committal, when he intended to look into 
some of the clauses very narrowly, and 
such of them as were objectionable he 
should oppose, and substitute such other 
provisions as might be better suited to the 
Constitution, which he was anxious to see 
amended, and not destroyed. , 

Sir M. W. Ridley presented a petition 
from Tynemouth and its vicinity in favour 
of the Reform Bill. A meeting had been 
convened of those persons who were the 
friends of Reform, in order to express 
their approval of the measure now before 
the House ; and the Radical Reformers of 
Tynemouth and its vicinity, had, in the 
course of four hours, put their signatures 
to the petition to the number of 3,000, and 
many more would have been added but 
for their anxiety to lay the petition before 
the House as soon as possible. They 
stated their entire approval of the outline 
of the Bill, by which the country would 
possess an equal Representation. They 
expressed their satisfaction that the holders 
of rotten boroughs were to receive no com- 
pensation, and they hailed the measure 
as one which promised the commence- 
ment of a new and happy era, when the 
Throne and the House of Commons would 
be placed on a footing more stable and con- 
stitutional than had ever hitherto been the 
case. The Radical Reformers ofTynemouth 
expressed their regret that the Vote by 
Ballot was notcontemplated. They, how- 
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member for Cambridge (Mr. Adeane), 
and thought with them that some altera- 
tion in the Bill, when in the Committee, 
would be, essential towards rendering its 
operation beneficial. This was not, how- 
ever, the time for making such observa- 
tions, and he should therefore abstain from 
offering any more remarks until the Bill 
was in that stage when they could be 
useful. 

Sir Charles Forbes asked, how this 
measure could be called an extension of 
franchise when the effect in many boroughs 
would be, to reduce the number of electors, 
and that too in a manner as unexpected as 
unpleasant? Every means were used, 
both in that House and out of it, to deter 
hon. Members from doing their duty, and 
he would take that opportunity of saying, 
that neither threats nor arguments of any 
other description should deter him, whilst 
he sat within those walls, from pursuing 
that path which he deemed the right one. 
It was his duty, as an independent Member, 
notwithstanding he was only the Repre- 
sentative of one of those boroughs which, 
he might say, the noble Paymaster had 
denounced, to express his hopes _ that 
the true friends of the country would 
not allow that measure to succeed which 
was so defective, and so well calculated 
to defeat the wishes for Reform. It was 
radically bad, as well as deficient in its 
chief enactments. Of all the speeches 
that he had heard on the subject of the 
noble Lord’s Motion, that of the hon. 
member for Preston was most to the point, 
and contained the strongest arguments. 
That hon, Member said candidly, that the 
Radical Reformers would certainly take 
this concession thankfully, but that they 
would come back again and ask for more ; 
“The people,” said the hon. Member, “will 
not be satisfied; they will have you proceed 
step by step to grant them Universal 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, the Ballot, 
and will never stop until they have over- 
thrown the Constitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons.” Most unwarrantable 
threats, the hon. Baronet observed, in 
conclusion, had been held out against 
those who opposed the measure. He for 
one was not prepared to shut out all mea- 





ever, hoped that the Parliament would 
support Ministers in the measure until it 
had passed intoa law. The hon. Member | 


expressed his concurrence in what had | 
fallen from. the hon. Baronet behind him 
(Sir C. Burrell), and also from the hon. | 





sures of Reform, but the measure pro- 
posed was so radically bad, that he thought 
it ought to be put aside. 

Mr. Hodgson rose to observe, that the 
town of Shields, which had been referred 
to, had a population of between 16,000 
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and 17,000 souls. He believed it would be 
found that the number of householders 
assessed over 10/. would not fall far short 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 persons. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the measure pro- 
posed generally, reserving himself, how- 
ever, upon certain of the details when they 
were brought forward. The principle of 
the measure, however, should have his 
most strenuous support. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that petitions 
were coming up to town in great numbers, 
approving of the measure proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. He had re- 
ceived such a petition from a meeting 
held at Wolverhampton, attended by above 
12,000 persons, which had been called as 
soon as the measure proposed by Ministers 
came to their knowledge. The petitioners 
emphatically expressed their gratification 
at the measure proposed, and that they 
considered it temperate and decisive—- 
just in principle, and practical in all its 
details—tending to bring back an alien- 
ated people to respect for the Govern- 
ment, and to restore the country to pros- 
perity. He had no doubt that all the 
populous districts in the neighbourhood of 
Wolverhampton would shortly transmit 
petitions to the same effect. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


AssEssED TaxES—AND TAXES ON 
NewspaPERs.| Lord Granville Somerset, 
in presenting a Petition from a place in 
Monmouthshire, for the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, begged to ask the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it was his intention to propose 
the reduction or repeal of the class of 
taxes alluded to by the petitioners, during 
the present Session ? 

Lord Althorp was perfectly aware of 
the severity with which the Assessed Taxes 
and many others pressed on the people ; 
but he was not able to hold out any ex- 
peetation of any further reduction of tax- 
ation at present. The taxes which he 
had already proposed to reduce were those 
the reduction of which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought would be most for the 
benefit of the people, and he could not at 
present hold out any expectation of further 
reductions. 

An hon. Member said, he would take 
the liberty of suggesting to the noble Lord 
a method by which he might reduce a 
portion at least of the assessed taxes, which 
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pressed so severely upon the industrious 
classes. The whole number of household- 
ers paying the house-duty amounted to 
380,000. Of that number 120,000 paid 
only the lowest rate of duty, and from 
their payments a sum of only 100,000Z. 
went into the Exchequer. Now 100,000I. 
was the sum which: the noble Lord pro- 
posed to give up, by reducing the tax on 
newspapers. The whole amount of stamp- 
duty which he calculated upon giving up 
was 180,000/.; but then he reckoned 
upon a gain of 80,000/., in consequence 
of the increased consumption which he ex- 
pected from the reduction. 100,000/. 
therefore, was the sum proposed to be 
given up by reducing the news-paper 
duty, which did not appear to afford 
great satisfaction to any class. Even 
the newspaper proprietors were not at 
all grateful for it, and the reduction was 
not called for, By allowing the duty 
on newspapers to continue as at present, 
the noble Lord would be enabled to relieve 
120,000 householders from the house- 
duty. 

Mr. Charles Puller could not at all 
agree with the hon. Member who spoke 
last, that the reduction of the newspaper- 
duty would not afford satisfaction, and be 
productive of great public benefit. It 
might be very true that the proposed 
reduction was not grateful to the great. 
newspaper proprietors, as taking off the 
tax was, in point of fact, breaking in upon 
their monopoly; but the great body of 
the people felt that the tax on newspapers 
was one of the worst description of taxes 
—a tax upon knowledge. He (Mr. 
Buller) was so impressed with the neces- 
sity of repealing the tax, that when the 
question came before the House, he should 
take the liberty of proposing that the duty 
on newspapers should be reduced to one 
half-penny. 

Colonel Sibthorp regretted to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that no 
farther reduction of taxation was proposed. 
He believed if an angel came down from 
Heaven, and became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he could not please every 
one; but he did hope that the noble Lord 
would reconsider this subject, and endea- 
vour to give some relief to the people, who 
were labouring under those most partial, 
unjust, and obnoxious taxes, the House 
and Window Taxes. 

An hon. Member asked the noble Lord 
at what time he intended the proposed 
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reduction of the duty on newspapers | 
should take place. | 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was his in- 
tention to bring in a bill for the consoli- | 
dation of the Stamp Duties. That bill 
would take a considerable time in passing 
through the House; and as it would com- 
prehend the measure for reducing the 
stamp duty on newspapers, he did not in- 
tend that the reduction should take place | 
before the 5th of July, 

Lord G. Somerset, in moving that the | 
petition be printed, took an opportunity | 
of asking the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer whether he had made up his mind | 
with respect to the stock of coals on hand, | 
and which had already paid duty. If the 
duty was not returned, the merchants who 
had large stocks on hand would be suffer- 
ers to a great amount. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it had been 
his intention, as he had before stated, to 
defer the reduction of the duty on coals 
shipped coastwise for three months. In 
carrying this determination, however, into 
effect, he had found, as in many other 
cases, various difficultics arising. As to 
the suggestion to return the duty paid on 
the stock in hand, that could not be com- 
plied with. He still hoped, however, that 
some delay would answer the purpose, and 
prevent those who had large stocks from 
being sufferers to any great extent. 

Petition to be printed. 


MInisTeriaL PLAN or PaRLIAMENT- 
ARY Rrerorm—ApDJournep Depate— 
Firru Day.] Colonel Sibthorp moved the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on Lord J. Russell’s Mo- 
tion, for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Representation in England and Wales, 

The Marquis of Chandos rose and said 
—It is with deep regret 1 come forward, 
on this occasion, to interrupt for a minute 
the resumption of the Adjourned Debate. 
It is only through the courtesy of my 
gallant friend (Colonel Sibthorp) that the 
opportunity has been afforded to me ; and 
I assure the House, that I should not 
come forward on such an occasion if I 
did not think it my duty to allude to a 
circumstance which I consider it most im- 
portant should be brought to the notice of 
this House. Every one must admit, that 
it is highly necessary that our deliber- 
ations on the measure now under consi- 
deration should be unbiassed, unfettered, 
and conducted calmly, and without ex- 





| their public duty on this question. 
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citement. It is a matter of the deepest 
regret to me, therefore, to find that per. 
sons—friends, too, of his Majesty’s Minis. 
ters—not content with expressing their 
own opinions in support of the measur 
proposed, are going abroad amoiigst thé 
people, trying to influence the minds of 
the lower classes on this subject, and to 
intimidate Members of this House in the 
performance of what they may consider 
I state 
here, before this House and the country, 
that no threat nor intimidation shall ever 
sway me in my conduct in this House, 
nor drive me to adopt any other course 
but that which 1 shall consider most con- 
ducive to the interests of the country. | 
scorn the opinions of those men, who take 
such means to influence public opinion— 
who endeavour, by violent speeches, to 
inflame the minds of the people, and who 
go so far as to teach them that, if not by 
free discussion within those walls, by re- 
sorting to physical force, the measure pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers must be car- 
ried. Icautionthenoble Lord to put astopto 
the progress of such proceedings out of 
doors. I call upon the noble Lord to show 
that his Majesty’s Government are deter- 
mined to have a just display of the opinions 
of the House and the public feeling on this 
measure ; and not by the influence of such 
means as I have alluded to, to direct and 
control their minds. 1 call upon him to 
allow the people to manifest their feelings 
honestly; and when the decision is come 
to in this House, to let every Member be 
able to say, that he has voted honestly, 
according to his conscience, and that he 
has not been biassed or intimidated. A 
meeting was held on Friday last, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, 
the proceedings at which have been re- 
ported in the Morning Chronicle, and 
which call, as I think, for the serious 
attention of this House. At that meeting 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, lately a Member 
of this House, the member for Rye, i 
reported to have stated that he had lately 
come up from the coast of Sussex, where 
there had been two Reform Meetings; 
and that he knew there were 10,000 men 
ready to march up to London, from that 
part of the country, if Ministers were de- 
feated in the measure they have brought 
forward. Now, it really does appear to 
me, Sir, that his Majesty’s Ministers are 
called upon to notice such statements. In 
my opinion, no means should be allowed 
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to be taken, directly or indirectly, of biass- 
ing the determination of the Members of 
this House, or endeavouring by intimida- 
tion of this sort, to deter them from the 
performance of their duty. I have thought 
it my duty to call the attention of his 
Majesty's Ministers to this subject, and 
the answer I receive from the noble Lord 
will bias me very much in the course I 
shall take. It is for his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the House to say what steps | 
they consider it necessary to take in such | 
a case, but certainly such proceedings | 
ought not to be tolerated. | 
ord Althorp :—Sir, I really do not | 
know what ground the noble Marquis has | 
for presuming that his Majesty's Ministers | 
are encouraging any persons to inflame | 
the public mind, with a view to disturb | 
the deliberations of this House. I beg | 
distinctly to state, that the Ministers have , 
done no such thing. All we wish is, that 
the measure now under consideration | 
should be calmly, dispassionately, and | 
quietly discussed. I am aware, that the | 
people feel a strong interest in the success | 
of this measure, and the noble Marquis | 
I do, that, 





must know, as well as 
when the people of this country do feel | 
a strong interest in any public question, | 


meetings will be held, and violent Jan- 
guage will sometimes be used. His Majes- | 
ty’s Ministers have no wish, however, 

that the discussion of this subject should | 
be influenced by anything but its true 
merits. The noble Marquis asks me | 
what course his Majesty’s Government 

mean to take with respect to the speech | 
of Colonel Evans—to a passage of which 
the noble Marquis has called the atten- 
tion of the House. I never saw any 
report of that speech, until my attention 
was drawn to it since I entered the 
House; but I do not hesitate to say, 
after having read the speech, that it 
appears to be a very violent and foolish 
speech. At the same time, I do not think 
it is one of those cases which the Govern- 
ment of the country ought to take up, and 
make the subject of a prosecution. If 
the House took up the matter as a Breach 
of Privilege, and I doubt very much whe- 
ther we could proceed so in this instance, 
my experience in this House has led me to 
the conclusion, that nothing but strong 
and urgent necessity ought to induce the 
House to adopt that course; for, when- 
ever such a proceeding has been adopted, 
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by it. The noble Marquis says, that he 
will be influenced in the course he shall 
pursue by my answer upon this subject. 
The noble Marquis must take whatever 
course he chooses; but I can assure 
him and the House, that it is not the wish 
of his Majesty's Government to influence 
any one by violence or clamour on this 
question. On the contrary, we think that 
the worst thing that could happen, as 
regards the success of the measure, is any 
display of popular violence or clamour. 
Sir Charles Wetherell did not think the 


_noble Lord had answered the question 


put to him by the noble Marquis, as ex- 
plicitly as he might have done. What 
the step was that ought to be taken in 
this particular case was not the point to 
which the noble Marquis called the atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government. There 
was no Gentleman in that House, how- 
ever, who wished for free discussion and 
mature deliberation, who could withhold 
from the noble Marquis the praise of 
having acted meritoriously, in having called 
the attention of the King’s Ministers to the 
passage which had been alluded to, and 
by calling their attention to that, 
directing it also to other passages and 
other speeches equally violent. hen 


| the noble Lord (Althorp) stated that his 


Majesty’s Government did not wish that ex- 
ternal threats or intimidation should be re- 
sorted to on this question, he must allow him 


| to say, that he had not understood his duty. 


He would tell the noble Lord, as the Mi- 
nister of the Crown, that he ought not 
only not to wish external threats or inti- 
midation to be used, but it was his duty 
to prevent them. He could not, therefore, 
consent to take the definition of his duty, 
which the noble Lord, as the Minister of 
the Crown, had given the House. His 
duty was not only not to wish, but pre- 
ventively to interpose and put a stop to, 
such proceedings. The noble Lord had 
called the passage in the speech of Colonel 
Evans, to which his attention was called, 
“violent and foolish.” This was letting 
it down very easy. To call that passage 
“ violent” was, no doubt, characterisin 
it properly; but when the noble P| 
added the other epithet-—“ foolish,”— it 
was alleviating—throwing a little balsam 
he might say a little milk and water on 
it. He wished to state distinctly, that 
there were persons of all ranks and pro- 
fessions who did not believe that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were conniving at exter- 
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nal threats and intimidation, but who were 
of opinion, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
were bound by their duty to see that exter- 
nal threats and intimidation were not 
resorted to on this question, It would be 
too strong a charge against his Majesty’s 
Government, to say it was conniving at 
such proceedings ; but, if his Majesty’s 
Government brought forward measures, 
and those who supported such measures 
resorted to threats and intimidation, and 
his Majesty’s Ministers did not take means 
to put a stop to them, the charge of conni- 
vance might not be considered wholly 
unfounded. There was another topic to 
which he must advert. It was not to 
persons out of doors that this charge of 
“threats and intimidation” was ex- 
clusively confined ; threats had been used 
in that House. In the speech of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) a 
threat had been held out, but not of such 
a nature as would admit of any Member 
calling upon the Clerk to take down the 
noble Lord’s words. The noble Lord had 


talked of “‘ convulsion,” in the event of 
the Bill being rejected. He said, they 
were to take the Bill or be convulsed. 


Now, they were convulsed undoubtedly, 
not by the incitement of terror, but by the 
excitement of ridicule. They were threat- 
ened, however, and he maintained and 
asserted that the threat was not thrown 
out against the minority of that House. 
The opposers of the measure were not the 
minority. He was of opinion that they 
were the majority. That would be known, 
however, by and by, when the votes came 
to be counted. Majority or minority, 
however, he re-asserted that the noble 
Paymaster had threatened the House, 
though not in such a manner as that a 
call could be made to take down his 
words, with convulsion in the event of— 

The Speaker here rose, and intimated 
that the hon. and learned Member could 
‘not with propriety pursue that topic any 
further—he was adverting to a former 
Debate. 

Sir Charles Wetherell expressed his 
willingness, on all occasions, not only to 
prove his obedience to the suggestions of 
the Chair, but to confine himself strictly 
within the rules and orders of the House. 
He would pass by the topic to which he 
had been referring, and, except giving it 
a simple negative, would pass over ano- 
ther unconstitutional threat, thrown out 
by another member of his Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment. Threats were illegally made 
within and without on this question, and 
he repeated, that it was not consistent 
with the duty of Ministers not to interpose 
preventively. In the passage to which 
attention had been directed, it was thrown 
out that 10,000 men were to march up 
from the coast of Sussex, to assist 
them, the Ministers of that House, in their 
deliberations. The noble Marquis (Chan- 
dos) had done his duty by bringing this 
subject under the consideration of the 
House. If the noble Lord meant to 
maintain the strength and energy of Go. 
vernment, he should not permit threats of 
that description to go forth unnoticed. 

Lord Althorp never meant to be under- 
stood as saying that, if illegal threats were 
thrown out, or intimidation used, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to be contented 
with wishing that such proceedings had 
not been adopted. The noble Marquis 
accused the Ministers of exciting clamour 
out of doors on this question, and, on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government, he de- 
nied that they had done any such thing. 
He knew, as well as the hon. and learned 
Member, that it was their duty to prevent 
the Members of that House from being in- 
fluenced by threats or intimidation. He 
could assure the House that he would be 
as ready as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or any other Member of that House, 
to maintain the power of the law, and, by 
the vigorous exertion of that power, to 
prevent confusion, and punish violence, if 
anything of the kind were attempted. 

Su Edward Knatchbull thought this 
subject most important in two points of 
view—as respected the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Government and the threats 
which had been thrown out with regard to 
the important question on which the House 
was engaged in deliberating. He was 
satisfied that, whatever had fallen from 
persons out of doors, it was not the wish 
of his Majesty’s Government, or of the 
noble Lord who represented the Ministers 
of the Crown in that House, to use any 
threat, or any improper influence ; but he 
was sure the noble Lord and the House 
would agree with him, that it would be 
presumed that his Majesty’s Government 
were not unwilling to countenance such 
proceedings, if persons connected with 
his Majesty’s Government adopted such a 
course. If persons so connected used 
language for the purpose of exciting and 
inflaming the public mind, it would be- 
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come any man who disapproved of such a | have seen his noble friend (Earl Grey) at 


course of proceeding, to separate himself | 


from those individuals who had pursued it. 
The House was threatened with being 
forced to adopt a particular line of con- 
duct, by an army of 10,000 men, to come 
out of Sussex. That was a most improper 
threat. There was nothing to which he 
had a greater aversion than calling any 
one to the bar of that House; but he 
thought the case was of sufficient import- 
ance to justify an instruction to the Attor- 
ney General to prosecute. 

Mr. Beneté thought that nothing could 
be more unfair than to make a charge 
against the Government fora speech spoken 
out of doors, by a person who was not a 
member of that Government. It was in 
vain to endeavour to suppress public 
opinion, and wholly improper for Ministers, 
or those who agreed with them, to do any- 
thing that might, by possibility, lead to a 
convulsion. They had the legitimate sup- 
port of the common sense and sound 
reason of the country in behalf of the 
measure, which was one of the most im- 
portant that was ever introduced into 
Parliament. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that without 
any allusion to what had passed in other 
places, he would inform the House of 
what had occurred at a meeting of some 
thousands of the livery in Common Hall. 
They were told most distinctly, that the 
franchise of many of them would be de- 
stroyed by the measure—that all those who 
lived out of the City would be deprived of 
their votes. But, with that distinct im- 
pression on their minds, they hailed the 
measure with enthusiasm, and voted for 
the resolutions unanimously, excepting 
that one hand was held up against one 
resolution, and two against another, 

Mr. Coke confessed that he never ex- 
pected to have heard such a plan of 
Reform proposed by Ministers as that 
which his noble friend (Lord J. Russell) 
had stated to the House. it delighted 
him that a Russell should have brought for- 
ward such a Bill. He had lived a great many 
years, and every year had convinced him 
more of the necessity of Reform; but he 
had never indulged the hope that, at 
one sweep, the whole of the rotten bo- 
roughs would be carried away, and the 
influence of the boroughmongers extin- 
guished for ever. He came into Parlia- 
ment, many years ago, as a Whig of the 
old achool, and little did he ever expect to 


the head of the Administration ; who had 
now redeemed his pledge to the country. 
The plan was of the most satisfactory na- 
ture, and the feeling in favour of it was so 
general, that no doubt could be entertained 
of its success. 

Order of the Day read. 

Colonel Stbthorp rose to state his sen- 
timents, as the Representative of a large, 
respectable, and intelligent body of con- 
stituents. He was desirous of supporting 
the Ministers of the Crown, but their con- 
duct on this occasion prevented his doing 
so. He could not support the Bill; the 
measure was too sweeping. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had declared, that 
he was perfectly satisfied with the plan of 


‘the noble Lord, and that he, a radical 


reformer, was not only satisfied, but that 
the plan had gone beyond his expectation. 
If that was the sentiment of a radical re- 
former, what must be his sentiment, who 
was neither a radical nor root and branch 
reformer ? Though he was loth to support 
the Bill, he was perfectly ready to admit 
that some Reform was required. He was 
quite ready to admit, that there was room 
for an improvement in the state of the Re- 
presentation ; but when he looked at the 
provisions of this Bill, which at “ one fell 
swoop” took away the franchise from 
those who had done nothing to merit the 
loss, to give it to others who had no better 
claim to its possession, he could not help 
considering the measure as one which was 
partial and unjust in its operation. An- 
other point, which he thought the House 
had a right to complain of, and which he 
was glad had been mentioned that even- 
ing, was, the excitement which was raised 
in the minds of the people on the subject ; 
he did not intend to accuse the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the noble Lord who had brought for- 
ward this question, as having, by their 
conduct or their words, tended to create 
that excitement, but that it did exist, and 
that it was mischievous in its effects, there 
could be no doubt. He wished, there- 
fore, that more time should be given for 
deliberate inquiry and calm examination. 
He wished that inquiry to be prosecuted 
under happier auspices. The noble Lord, 
in opening the Debate, had certainly seem- 
ed to flatter himself that he intended to act 
upon a principle; but he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) would almost consent to pledge 





his word that it would he found, on in- 
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vestigation, that most of those boroughs 
which were still to have one Representative 
left, belonged to Whig patrons, while such 
was not the case with those boroughs 
against which sentence of death had been 
passed without any hopes of mercy. He 
wished then to advert to what had been 
said by the First Lord o! the Admiralty ? 
That right hon. Baronet had threatened, 
that if the House did not support the Go- 
vernment, Parliament should be dissolved. 
But he would tell that right hon. Baronet, 
that he was not afraid to go back to his 
constituents, and no threat at any time 
should prevent his giving his honest vote 
and opinion in that House. If the Mi- 
nistry really wanted to do something that 
should be of benefit to the country, he 
thought that it would be much better if 
they would adopt the strict letter of the 
Act by which no person holding place or 
pension was to have the right of voting in 
Parliament. He was a Reformer, but no 


Radical Reformer; but as he wished that the 
— of England should have full know- 
edge of the notable Bill which the noble 
Lord was about to introduce (though, in 
his opinion, it would never pass intoa law), 


he should not oppose its being read a first 
time; but, at the same time, he would 
not pledge himself in that House to any 
single vote that he would give about it. 
Since this was a Bill which was to give 
the death-blow to one borough after an- 
other, he should like to ask the hon. 
member for Bletchingley (Mr. Tennyson), 
how he could take a seat in that House, 
become one of the Ministry, and actually go 
back to be re-elected for that very borough, 





when the Ministry to which he belonged 
had in substance declared, that the borough 
which he represented was incapable of | 
sending an honest representative to Parlia- | 
ment? And since the noble Lord himself | 
had relied so much upon the principle of 
his Bill, it might have been as well if he 
would have waited till a new census could | 
be made up, before he decided on the | 
boroughs to be disfranchised ; in which 
case he was persuaded that it would be 
found, that many of those which were 
only to have one arm lopped off, would 
have had to change places with those 
which, according to the census of 1821, 
were to be killed outright. There was 
also one important question which the 
noble Lord had omitted, and one which, 
if the Bill should ever get as far as the 
Committee, he himself would take the 
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opportunity of mentioning there. The 
noble Lord had said no one single word 
on the point which he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
looked upon as the sine qua non of a re. 
formed Parliament, and that was, the en- 
couragement of the liberty of the Press, 
In his opinion, it was highly necessary 
that provision should be made for all the 
debates in that House to go forth freely, 
fully, and honestly, to the public. It 
would at least have the advantage of 
showing the public what Members did 
their duty, and what did not. As there 
would, he trusted, be future opportunities 
of addressing the House on the merits of 
the Bill, he would not at that time tres- 
pass longer on their patience. 

Mr. Tennyson said, his opinions on this 
question were so well known, that he would 
not have intruded them on the House if 
be had not been so pointedly called on by 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just spoken, and on a previous evening by 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge (Sir 
C. Wetherell). If he understood the hon, 
and gallant Member right, he eharged 
him with representing the rotten borough 
of Bletchingley—with having received of- 
fice under his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment—and with having been re-elected for 
that borough after having so accepted 
office. Now, with respect to the rotten part 
of this charge, it certainly was not fair to 
make it against him, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member must very well know, that it 
was only in obedience to the law, and not 
fromany choice of his own, that he had been 
re-elected after taking office. Neither 
could he see how it was any reproach to 
him, under the existing circumstances of 
the Representation of the country, to sit for 
that borough, though he knew that he had 
butoneconstituent. His opinions on Reform 
were well known; and the representation 
that he had enjoyed he had always used for 
the benefit of the people; and so long as 
he sat for that borough he would always 
so use it. Did, then, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member suppose, that he should 
shrink from giving a vote consistent with 
the principles he had always maintained 
on this question, even though, by 80 
doing, he should be, according to the words 
of the hon. member for Callington, com- 
mitting a sort of suicide? He was ready 
to do that, and much more, to place the 
liberties of his country on a permanent, 
and, as he trusted, on an everlasting basis. 
Let the hon. Member but wait till the 
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yestion came to a vote, and he should 
have no cause to complain. To him, 
however, the sacrifice he should be called 
on to make would be small. He could 
but lose a seat in Parliament; but as the 
hon. and gallant Colonel had also men- 
tioned his hon. relative, the member for 
Durham, he was bound to say for him, 
what the hon. Gentleman was too modest 
to say for himself, that he was ready to 
make the sacrifice of three nominations 
to seats in that House, which had de- 
scended to him, and by which he would 
place the sacrifice of 100,000/. on the altar 
of his country, to give it an opportunity 
of rallying against that Oligarchy which 
had too long overborne it. The King and 
the people were united. His Majesty’s 
Ministers were at length the friends of the 
people. The battle they had to fight was 
the battle of the King and of the people. 
They would not shrink from any portion of 
the responsibility which they had under- 
taken, and the result would be, that they 
must ultimately crush and destroy that 
many-headed monster which had too long 
weighed like an incubus on the best in- 
terests and prosperity of the kingdom. 
In conclusion, he could but congratulate 
the hon. and gallant Member for having, 
as he said, defended the rights of his 
constituents, particularly as those consti- 
tuents were, as he (Mr. Tennyson) was in- 
- about to petition in favour of the 

ill. 

Sir Georye Clerk had to enter his pro- 
test against the inference drawn by the 
Lord Advocate, that because the Scotch 
Members had been silent, they necessarily 
approved of the measure. He, as a 
Scotch Member, had been anxious, at an 
earlier period of the Debate, to offer his 
opinions on the question; but had not 
been so fortunate as to find an oppor- 
tunity. He was, however, nearly pre- 
cluded from entering into the question, 
because the noble Lord (J. Russell) had 
not detailed the plan with respect to Scot- 
land. The proposition, however, with 
Tespect to the counties of Scotland was 
most extraordinary, for it seemed that 
they were to be doubled up together where 
the counties were not contiguous. He 
would not deny, that that part of the pre- 
sent representation was objectionable, but 
he did not think that the plan proposed 
would better it. The question now before 
the House was, whether there was any 
overbearing necessity for so violent a 
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change in the Constitution of Great Bri- 
tain as that proposed by the noble Lord ? 
He denied that there was any ground for 
so extraordinary a change. It would 
cause a great evil, and inflict great in- 
justice on a large body of the people. 
They were too apt to argue, that they 
might do a little wrong, in the expect- 
ation of accomplishing a great good: that 
was, for such fallible beings as mén, a 
most erroneous maxim. He would not 
say anything as to the spoliation or rob- 
bery that had been talked of, for he agreed 
with the hon. member for Westminster, 
that the change proposed was within the 
power of Parliament; but the mode in 
which that power should be exercised was 
a matter of discretion. They had been 
asked, whether they would rest upon the 
Constitution as it existed in the time of 
the Star Chamber? His answer to that 
was, that he would rest upon it, as it was 
formed at the time of the glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. But they were now called 
upon to make as great a change as the 
one which took place then. That was 
not necessary. He was prepared to alter 
and amend where necessary, but this Bill 
went to pull down and destroy, and they 
might never be able to rebuild. The 
noble Lord himself, who was now sanguine 
in his measure, had not always held the 
same tone. From the year 1833 to the 
year 1826, he had introduced an annual 
motion on the subject, and he then with- 
drew it, on account, according to his own 
statement, of the luke-warmness of the 
people. When Mr. Canning stated in 
that House that he would oppose Reform 
to the last day of his life, the noble Lord 
said, that he had proposed to his friends 
to make it a party question, but that they 
had declined. In the year 1828 there 
were no petitions presented for Reform. 
In the year 1829 there were none; but in 
that year the Catholic Question was pass- 
ed; and those who had opposed that 
measure had contended, that the Parlia- 
ment did not represent the voice of the 
people, in consequence of which they 
had taken every opportunity of stirring up 
their constituents and others to petition 
the House for Reform; but he believed 
that there were many who now bitterly 
repented the extremity to which they were 
likely to be hurried by this Bill. The 
crisis had been hastened on by the events 
at Paris, and by the ambition of indivi- 
duals who would yet live to regret their 
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folly. The learned Lord, the member for 
Dundee, grounded his arguments in fa- 
vour of the Bill upon the petitions; but 
what did the petitioners demand ?—not 
this Bill; the great majority of the Peti- 
tioners demanded the Vote by Ballot; and 
if the learned Lord could support Reform 
on such grounds he ought, on the same 
principle, to support Vote by Ballot. The 
principal reason which the people had for 
demanding Reform was, that they expected 
it would lead to a reduction of taxation and 
relieve their distress. He remembered that 
the hon. Baronet, the member for West- 
minster, stated a few nights ago, that the 
Irish people wanted food and clothing; and 
that the hon. member for Waterford, having 
told the Irish that the Repeal of the Union 
would give them food and clothing, they 
were all eager for a Repeal of the Union 
as a means of getting food and clothing. 
Fora similar reason, the people of England 
now called for a Reform of Parliament in 
order to get a reduction of taxation. Re- 
form was now to be the specific for every 
evil. The country was, indeed, under great 
obligations to the present Government for 
having disabused it of the error, that it was 
practicable to make any further reduction 
of taxation. The present Ministers wished 
to do so, but when they had been a short 
time in office they found it impossible. He 
feared, that if reduction of taxation were 
attained through the medium of Reform, it 
would be by attacking the public creditor; 
and such a Reform, for such an object, he 
was sure the great mass of the people could 
not desire. The petitioners, too, generally, 
asked for the reduction of tithes, and that 
reduction they were likely to obtain by a 
Reform, for he doubted if any property 
would be safe under a reformed Parliament. 
If the Bill were thrown out, as he believed 
it would be, by a large majority, they would, 
no doubt, be all sent to their constituents, 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
threatened, and he would then recommend 
Ministers to go to their constituents, not 
as the right hon. member for Tamworth 
said, with that Bill in their hands, but with 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. They might say to the advocates 
of Parliamentary Reform and retrenchment, 
that the great extent of the country, and 
the increase of population, demanded an 
expensive Government; that they had found 
it necessary to keep up taxation; that they 
could only take off one tax by laying on 
another; and, if they did that, they would 
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soon see the agitation cease on which they 
justified their measure, and the number of 
petitions for Reform sensibly diminish, Ty 
justify the sweeping measure of the noble 
Lord, what were the evils he pointed out? 
Formerly, the great evil always complained 
of, was the overwhelming influence of the 
Crown, which was to be overcome by 
strengthening the popular party. But the 
noble Lord had stated nothing about thein. 
fluence of the Crown, because he could with 
no reason allege that it was on the increase, 
During the last four years, the greatest re. 
ductions in all the national establishments 
had been made, which, combined with the 
general diffusion of knowledge by means of 
the Press, prevented the influence of the 
Crown from being as great as it ought to 
be, and completely prevented it from 
being now employed to the detriment of 
the country. The House and the country 
were satisfied that the influence of the 
Crown was not now extreme. ‘The noble 
Lord had described the great evils of the 
present system to be nomination boroughs, 
close corporations, and the expense of 
elections. 
Member would be glad to lessen; but he 
doubted if the plan of the noble Lord would 
be efficacious for the purpose. He rather 
thought that the plan would increase the 
expense, and would give greater facility 
for bribery and corruption than at present, 
The principle of the Bill was, to establish 


an uniformity of suffrage, cutting off the F 


Peers on the one hand, by cutting off the 
nomiuation borodghs, and cutting off the 


poor on the other, by cutting off the close F 
corporations, and the scot and lot voters. F 


It disfranchised Old Sarum and Gatton, 
but it also disfranchised non-resident free- 
men, and persons who had not a house of 
102. a year. How that class of electors in 
Westminster and Preston would like that 
he did not know. It was said, indeed, he 
knew, that it was not individuals who were 
to be disfranchised, but a class. But what 
would be the operation of the measure! 
It would not, he believed, be practicable 
to deprive those of their franchise; but if 
it were, only one interest would come to be 
represented—that of the middle classes. 
It had been said, could it be believed that 
a revolutionary measure would receive the 
support of the Representatives of the 
Houses of Russell, Spencer, and Stanley! 
But this species of argument was any thing 
rathertthan satisfactory. We must judge 
of measures according to their intrina 


The last evil was one evey — 
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merits, not by the men who proposed 
them. Disclaimers, such as he had alluded 
to, had been made frequently before, but 
how were they treated? When the noble 
Lord brought forward his Reform Motion 
in 1826, how did the noble Lord (now the 
Home Secretary) receive those disclaimers 
of revolutionary tendency and intention ? 
Lord Melbourne (then Mr. Lamb) observed, 
“the noble mover had stated, that he was 
not favourable to democracy; the noble 
seconder had echoed the same opinion; 
and the hon. member for Westminster had 
declared that he wished for nothing that 
could tend to revolution. Now he could 
only say, in answer to this, that individuals 
did not always want what they got, nor get 
what they wanted. The question here was 
not what Gentlemen were seeking, but, 
supposing they got that which they sought, 
what effect such an event would have on 
the Constitution? And his opinion was, 
that the alteration which was proposed 
would trench extremely on the monarchical 
portion of the Constitution.”* In 1821 


the hon. member for Durham brought in a 
bill, by which it was proposed to make a 
material alteration in the constitution of 
the House,—indeed, an alteration com- 


pletely analogous to the present scheme; 
and what was the opinion of Mr. Aber- 
cromby, now Chief Baron of Scotland, on 
the plan? By the way, he thought Mr. 
Abercromby’s opinion ought to have con- 
siderable weight with some Gentlemen 
opposite. That hon. Member said, “ he 
felt it necessary tostate, that he nevercould, 
under any circumstances, give his assent 
to the plan of Reform proposed by his 
hon. friend, the member for Durham (Mr. 
Lambton). If carried into effect, he could 
view it in no other light than as tending to 
acomplete revolution.” + Now, the plan 
of 1821 so nearly resembled—nay, was so 
completely identified with—the present 
Bill, that he almost thought it came out 
of the same workshop. It was unnecessary 
toadd, that he was as much opposed to this 
plan as Mr. Abercromby could be to its 
predecessor. Indeed, he felt called upon 
tooffer every opposition in his power to the 
measure, which he considered unjust in 
principle, and dangerous to our established 
institutions, if reduced to practice. He 
should be ever proud to have his name 





* See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. xv, New Series, p. 713. 

+ Ibid. Vol. v, p. 430. 
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enrolled on the list of the large majority 
by which he felt confident that the measure 
would be rejected. 

Mr. Anderson Pelham, as the Represent- 
ative of a close borough (Newton), thought 
it right to state his reason for supporting 
the measure. He was convinced that it 
could never have been the intention of 
Parliament, that a borough containing 
only 102 souls should return two Members, 
while such towns as Manchester were un- 
represented. He was happy, too, in know- 
ing that the vote he should give had the 
full sanction of his family, who were willing 
to sacrifice all private interests for the ad- 
vantage of the public. Nor could he fail 
to express his belief, that the Isle of Wight 
would be as well represented by the one 
Member it was proposed to give it, as by 
the several Members its boroughs at present 
returned. He should vote for the Bill. 

Mr. J. T. Hope said, he was sure that 
the fact of his being one of the Repre- 
sentatives of Gatton would not weigh with 
the House in judging of the free and un- 
biassed sentiments to which he should 
give utterance. He had intended, being 
a Scotchman, to rise in reply to the learned 
Lord, the member for Dundee; and he 
trusted that the silence of the Scottish 
Members would not be construed into 
approbation of the measure. It was not, 
however, necessary to trouble the House 
with observations on the details of a Bill— 
he meant the Bill affecting Scotland— 
which was not yet, and which, perhaps, 
never would be brought forward. He was 
actuated solely by a sense of duty in then 
rising to oppose the Bill. The question, 
as it appeared to him, resolved itself into 
two heads—tirst, as to the necessity and 
propriety of Reform generally; and next, 
as to the propriety of this particular mea- 
sure of Reform. He was not going to 
trouble the House with his opinion as to 
the propriety of Reform generally, not 
because he represented Gatton, but 
because he felt that his moderate abilities, 
and his inexperience, must deprive that 
opinion of any value. But this he might 
be permitted to say, that if Reform were 
necessary or proper, the necessity or pro- 
priety did not appear from any reasons 
which had been adduced by Gentlemen 
opposite. Indeed, all their arguments 
resolved themselves into this simple reason, 
there existed a call for reform out of doors, 
and therefore Reform must be conceded. 
But he submitted, that this argument 
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proved too much,—if it was to be received 
at all, it must be taken to show that it 
was not necessary for the House to deli- 
berate at all, it had only to follow the popu- 
Jar current. He really thought that they 
were at present placed in the unfortunate 
situation which once occurred in the great 
Council of Persia, during, if he recollected 
rightly, the reign of Cambyses. That 
monarch asked the consent of his Council 
to do some act which was contrary to the 
immutable laws of the Medesand Persians; 
and, on a certainday, he came before 
them, not, as it appeared to them, to re- 
quire advice, but in a spirit of dictation. 
The Council felt unwilling to depart from 
established rules ; but happily, while they 
were in this state of uncertainty, they 
found a law by which the king was per- 
mitted to do what he liked. The case 
was similar here. When the sovereign 
people came forward with their claims, 
they discovered, it seemed, a law, by 
which they were authorized to act as they 
pleased. He would not call their repre- 
sentations a cry or a clamour, as hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
had done, when the people raised their 
voices and exerted their utmost powers to 
prevent the granting of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He admitted that representations 
on the subject of Reform, emanating from 
the people, did exist ; but he denied that 
they would be of that enduring nature 
which the advocates of the measure de- 
scribed. The question of the duration of 
the present feeling had, in his opinion, 
been disposed of by several hon. Members, 
For his own part, not only did he believe 
that it would not be durable, but he further 
thought, that this expression of opinion 
might be put on avery different basis from 
that on which it had been placed. It 
struck him that Reform was not the end 
which was kept in view, but that it was 
supported as the means of attaining two 
very distinct and different objects by two 
very distinct and different classes of 
people. Proceeding on the maxim fas est 
ab hoste doceri, he would, in touching on 
this part of the subject, adopt the division 
which had been laid down on a former 
evening by the hon. and learned Lord 
opposite. The hon. and learned Lord 
had divided those who were in favour of 
Retorm into two classes,—the one com- 
prising the intelligence which was found 
in the middle class of life, the other com- 


posed of crazy radicals and visionary an- | 
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archists, who were ready to share amongyt 
themselves the plunder of the country, 
Now what object, he would ask, had the 
middle class of society in view? Had they 
no other object but Parliamentary Reform! 
Let the House look to their petitions. L¢ 
them examine those petitions, and they 
would find that the petitioners almoy 
uniformly called for a reduction of tax. 
ation. They clearly considered Parlia. 


mentary Reform as the great means of & 


obtaining that reduction? He knew y 

well that taxation bore very heavily oy 
the people; and he sincerely wished that 
the assessed and other taxes could by 
removed ;_ but he feared that, situated a 
the country was, it would be impossible tp 
afford such relief. He was sorry to ob 
serve that the people had been led away, 
and discontent had been fomented, by false 
lists of the salaries and emoluments whith 
were granted to individuals ; and Gentle. 
men on the other side of the House, hé 
regretted to say, had assisted in keeping 
up that feeling, before they got into office; 
but since they had been in power, they had 
come down to the House and declared, 
that, under the existing circumstances of 


make any great or considerable reduction, 
plicitly what those circumstances wert 
which rendered them unable to meet the 


wishes of the petitioners in that respect, 
Would Parliamentary Reform enable them 


Ireland? Certainly not, for it scarcely 


touched that country at all. Would tt 
give relief to the agricultural labourers! & 


No: all it would do with respect to them 
was to disfranchise them. Would Reform, 
he demanded, tend to allay the storm 
which now disturbed the Continent ? That 


would do none of these things, how tt 
could diminish the expenditure he could 
not possibly conjecture. He could nol 





see thenecessity for this proposed Reforti; 
for the House, as it was now constituted, 
he was convinced, was anxious to do ever! 
| thing that could be done for the benefit 0 
'the people. Was not every man in tht 
| House as solicitous for the national welfare 
as for his own private honour? Did not 
‘every Member feel and prize the high and 
| glorious siivation which this country held 
| amongst other nations, as much as he fel 
and prized the liberty which it was bis 





the country, it was out of their power ti § 


Ministers ought, however, to state er 


to grant relief from taxation ? He thought & 
not. Would it ameliorate the situation d & 


question heneed not answer; but if Reform F 
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pirth-right to enjoy ? 


the state of the empire would be benefitted | 
by Parliamentary Reform, which would | 


only create alarm, distrust, and confusion. 


What answer, then, should be given to | 
those two classes of applicants? To the | 
first he would say,‘‘ We are ready to take | 


off taxation as far as any reformed 
Patliament can.” With respect to the 
other class, the radicals and anarchists, 
when once they were stripped of their 
specious pretences, and placed distinctly 
before the public, they would be regarded 
with merited abhorrence. Would the 
House, then, yield to the demands of 
these clamorous people? If they did, it 


{Marcu 7} 
He denied, that! any benefit that had been derived from 
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the extravagantly dear purchase of the 
Sibylline volume, and he believed that just 
as little good would be effected by Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Lord Dudley Stuart rose and said, 
Sir,-—After all that has been urged by both 
sides on this great question, I can scarcely 
hope to adduce any new argument for the 
consideration of the House; and it would 


_be still more presumptuous in me to ex- 
| pect, by any thing that I can have to say, 
| to infiuence in any degree its decision. 


would be only adding fuel to the flame of | 


discontent ? for the radical party, he was 
cettain, if encouraged, would not be 
satisfied till nothing appertaining to the 
Constitution was left undestroyed. As 
to the measure itself, he objected de- 
cidedly to it, because it drewa line of 
distinction, which did not at present exist 
between those to whom the franchise 
wotild be given, and those from whom it 
was withheld. It would also create a 
great distinction between two interests 
which were and ought to be intimately 
eonnected—he meant the manufacturers 
and the landed proprietors. 


‘my views and opinions upon it. 


Still, Sir, feeling strongly, as I do, on the 
subject, | cannot be satisfied without en- 
treating the indulgence of the House, while 
I endeavour, as briefly as possible, to state 
I have 


| considered it my duty to give to this im- 





| 


portant, this awful subject, my best at- 
tention. I have listened attentively and 
anxiously to what has been urged on either 
side of the House; and, although I have 
heard many brilliant speeches, and much 
eloquence, from Gentlemen opposite, yet, 
I confess, that I have heard no argument 
which convinces me of the inexpediency 
or impolicy of this measure. It appears 
to me, Sir, that all their arguments go to 
the exclusion of all Reform; yet none of 


These, he | themare bold enough to say they are against 


might be allowed to observe, were not, all Reform; not one of them has ventured 
distinct bodies, although many persons | to raise the standard of anti-reform, and 


supposed them to be so. 


and the same, having the same interests, | Representatives to the large towns. 


They were one | they are all, I believe, disposed to give 


I ask 


and finding the same advantages in all | those Gentlemen who are now willing to 


public measures. The noble Lord’s Bil! 


| 
| 


grant some Reform, by giving repre- 


was described as a restoration of the sentatives to populous places, where they 


Constitution. 
not a Reform according to the prin- 
ciples of the old Constitution, but it did, 
in fact, go to the establishment of a new 
ohe. The question then came to this— 


That it was not; it was|were when bills were brought into the 
| House for the purpose of disfranchising 
certain boroughs, and giving their repre- 
sentatives to large 
| Gentlemen had then declared the senti- 


Was this projected Constitution a good | 


towns? If those 


ments which they now profess, we should 


one? He had considered the subject} not see those important places still un- 


attentively, 


cause it appeared to him to give the | posed might have been unnecessary. 
In | those who are against reform, argue as if 


House of Cominions too much power. 
his opinion, they were about to confer the 


elective franchise on those who had nei- | 


ther sufficient property nor sufficient edu- 
cation to guarantee a just and correct use | 
of that privilege. The right hon. Gentle- | 





and he thought not, be-! represented; and the measure now pro- 


Sir, 


our Constitution was so perfect that it 
could not be improved. Our’sis certainly 
a noble, a glorious Constitution: but there 
are in it defects and a symptom of decay 
which, if not cured, will cause the ruin 


man Opposite (Mr. Stanley) had observed 'of the whole. Ihave no sympathy with 
recently, that every tardy concession was | those who would rather bear the incon- 
like the celebrated Sibylline Books—the | venience and abuses of the present system, 
longer you put off the purchase, the more | (although they feel and acknowledge them) 
you paid, and the less you were likely to|than make any change; and who are 


Tetéive, 


Now, he had never heard of | afraid to make any alteration, lest what 
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they think tolerable now, should be made 
very bad. Such a principle is a bar to all 
improvement. But we are told that this 
measure is unconstitutional: if we look 
at the history of our country, we shall 
find that many changes have, at different 
times, been made in the state of the re- 
presentation; and that great statesman, 
Mr. Pitt, referring to history, declared 
that “no doctrine of antiquity was more 
indisputable than that the state of the 
representation should be changed with the 
changes of our circumstances.” But, 
without going further back, we have an 
instance of such a change, a very short 
time ago, in the disfranchisement of the 
40s. freeholders in Ireland. It is said, 
that the proposed measure will destroy the 
just influence of property, and overturn 
the aristocracy; I should be very sorry 
to see any such effect produced. Under 
this measure, the great proprietors in this 
country will have a just weight and in- 
fluence, and they will not have an unjust 
influence. Under this measure they will 
not possess the influence of property 
alone; but they will require that of 
character also; and if they will consent to 
live in the country, to attend to the wants, 
and wishes, and interests of those who sur- 
round them, to fulfil the duties of their 
station, then will the great proprietors of 
England never be without that weight and 
influence which are so salutary when 
united with ordinary talents. I consider 
that one of the advantages of this measure 
is, that, by inducing gentlemen to reside 
more in the country, and to mix more with 
the people, it will promote good-will and 
sympathy between the different classes 
of the community, and tend greatly to 
cement the bonds of society. This of 
itself is a very beneficial consequence. 
The expense of county elections will, by 
this measure, be materially reduced, which 
every person must admit will be a very 
great amendment. But the great, the 
capital advantage of all is, that it will 
conciliate large masses of the people, and, 
by removing from them all just cause of 
discontent, restore their confidence in the 
Government, and confirm their attachment 
to our national institutions. It has been 
said, that this measure is conceded to in- 
timidation and popular clamour. Sir, I 
deny thatit is so conceded. Undoubtedly 
there is popular clamour, but it is popular 
clamour founded on just and reasonable 
grounds. Sir, I never would concede to 





popular excitement this or any measure, 
which I did not feel satisfied in my con. 
science was for the good of the country, 
Sir, I have said that the great advantage 
of this measure is, that it will conciliate 
large masses of the people, and I must 
observe, that the persons so to be con- 
ciliated are the most important of the com- 
munity—the middling classes; the most 
virtuous, and generally the most influential, 
in all countries ; and particularly the pride 
and flower of England. I certainly do 
rejoice, Sir, that the franchise is to be high 
in those towns which are now, for the first 
time, to have Members; at the same time 
I do not feel quite satisfied at the prospect 
of the lowest classes being altogether and 
in every place deprived of Representatives, 
I have some doubts whether that is politic 
or right. I also fear, that when we go 
into the details of the measure, it will be 
found that there are some very hard cases, 
with regard to boroughs which had not a 
sufficient number of inhabitants in 1821 
to entitle them to Representativesin Parlia- 
ment, but which have that number now, 
Iam afraid that the inhabitants)of such 
boroughs will feel themselves, and not 
altogether without reason, rather unjustly 
treated. I am reminded by an hon, 
Member, that these considerations will 
more properly be entertained when we 
go into Committee. I feel the justice of 
that remark, and I merely wish to throw 
out these observations for the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. I have no 
doubt that we shall very soon have that 
opportunity of discussing the details of the 
Bill; I understand that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not intend to oppose bringing 
in the Bill, but whether they do or not, | 
have no doubt that we shall very shortly 
be enabled to bring in the Bill and carry 
it into the Committee. The hon. member 
for Preston, the other evening, would not 
allow that this House attended to the 
wishes and interests of the people; I trust 
that he will soon have grounds to change 
his opinion, when he sees this measure 
carried by a triumphant majority. I can- 
not, Sir, feel any apprehension for our 
success from the circumstance of 168 
Members of this House representing close 
and rotten boroughs. I cannot believe 
that any hon. Member will be influenced 
by motives so sordid that I should re- 
pudiate them with scorn if imputed to 
myself, Sir, there is one reason which 
makes it very painful to me to support 
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this measure, that is, that I fear I may be 
acting in a manner disagreeable to my 
constituents, since the borough which I 
have the honour to represent will lose by 
it one Member. Should I be so fortunate 
as to be chosen to represent that borough 
again, I should only be, what the hon. 
member for Guildford has facetiously 
called, half a man. It is undoubtedly 
extremely painful to me to act in any 
circumstances in opposition to the interests 
or wishes of my constituents; but, Sir, 
I feel that I have a great public duty to 
perform, and no consideration on earth 
shall deter me from discharging it. Sir, 
Ienvied the noble Lord who introduced 
this measure when I saw him, after main- 
taining so many struggles, and fighting so 
many battles in this great cause, at length 
stand forth as the organ of his Majesty’s 
Ministers and propose this grand measure 
to this House and to this country. I 
thank the noble Lord for the admirable 
manner in which he discharged the glorious 
task imposed upon him. I thank his 


Majesty’s Ministers for this, not revo- 
lutionary measure, but for this measure 


which will perpetuate to the country 
the advantages and blessings of our 
glorious Revolution of 1688; and, when 
I thank them, I am certain that I am 
responded to by the voice of the whole 
nation. 

Colonel Tyrell assured the House that 
he would not occupy its attention beyond 
avery few minutes. In his opinion, the 
Debate ought to have ended with the 
speech delivered by aright hon. Gentleman 
at the close of a former evening, because 
that speech was not only unanswerable, 
but unanswered. Yes, he thought that 
the Debate might very well have closed 
there: time, however, being given, in 
the first instance, for the dying speech 
of the noble Lord opposite. Nothing new 
could now be said on this subject. He 
was sure that a novel idea would be bought 
up atalarge premium. The hon. member 
for Midhurst (Mr. J. Smith) had said, that 
his joy was so great when Ministers brought 
forward this measure, that it had actually 
taken away his breath. He might say 
the same, it had also taken away his, but 
from a very different feeling. In con- 
sequence of the great agitation which 
prevailed, this question of Reform at present 
excited much greater interest in that House 
than it had ever previously done. He, 
however, did not believe (and he would 
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state his reasons why) that the people 
were so very anxious for Reform as had 
been described. He had recently stood one 
of the most severe election contests that 
ever took place in the United Kingdom, 
and during the whole of that contest, the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform 
was altogether lost sight of. [*‘* No, no,” 
said Mr. Wellesley.| The opinion which 
he might hold on that subject was never, 
he contended, demanded from him during 
the whole of his canvass. Neither did he 
feel it necessary to state what that opinion 
was. It did, however,’occur to the hon. 
member for Colchester, whom he saw at 
the back of the Speaker’s Chair, as an 
after-thought, to ask what opinion he had 
on this subject. That circumstance took 
place at the latter end of the contest, and 
the statement he made to the hon. Member 
then, was precisely the same as he should 
be inclined to make to a similar question 
now. He had then said, in answer to the 
question, that wherever corruption was 
proved to exist, he would be ready and 
willing to move for the extension of the 
franchise, whether that corruption was 
discovered in the town of Colchester or 
in the borough of St. Ives. It was not 
altozether unworthy of remark, that this 
great contest took place in a county 
abutting on this metropolis, and that 
county unfortunately was, like the sister 
kingdom, troubled with two great agitators. 
One of these great agitators presented a 
petition, no longer ago than last Monday, 
which petition purported to state what 
was the opinion of the people of Essex with 
respect to Parliamentary Reform. The 
King’srepresentativein the county of Essex 
had not attached his name to that petition, 
and perhaps he would for thus withholding 
his sanction be cashiered. Probably some 
right hon. Gentleman opposite could in- 
form him whether he was right in his con- 
jecture. He would tell the Government 
in return, what his constituents meant by 
Reform ; they meant reduction of taxation, 
they meant economy, retrenchment, and 
the repeal of the assessed taxes. In their 
opinions on those subjects for the most 
part he agreed, as neither he nor they 
were averse to the imposition of a well- 
regulated Property-tax, and he was: him- 
self an humble advocate for such a mode- 
rate Reform as could be effected con- 
sistently with a due regard for the ancient 
institutions of the country. He was op- 
posed alike to the wild theories of the 
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learned member for Waterford, and the 
dangerous whims of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. The measure proposed by 
his Majesty’s present Ministers appeared 
to him oppressive, tyrannical and revo- 
lutionary, and he thanked the noble Lord 
accordingly for having exposed it to men 
of plain understandings, unmystified by 
Cabinet humbug, or the usual significant 
obscurity of office. The proposition, in 
fact, amounted to this, were they prepared 
at once to sacrifice their constitution, 
valuable as it was on account of its an- 
tiquity, not to the tricolour of Lafayette 
and Co., but to the quadricoloured flag 
of the firm of Lee, Bousfield and Co.? He 
could not better conclude his observations 
than in the words of the hon. member 
for Colchester, which certainly should in- 
duce them to consider what they were 
about; for that hon. Gentleman, every 
one well knew, was nota person to stand 
upon trifles, never having courted the 
reputation of being ‘particular to a 
shade.” The radicals, it should be re- 
membered, were all strenuous advocates 
for this notable Ministerial plan of Reform, 
and what said the hon. Gentleman who 
belonged to that party, no later than 
Monday last ?—“ The radicals,” quoth he, 
‘‘ by their system would eventually over- 
throw monarchy itself, which, after all, 
is the most paternal form of Government 
which the ingenuity of man has ever been 
able to devise.” For himself he could 
undertake to say, that were he thought 
worthy of being placed at the head of an 
Administration, instead of directing the 
energies of his Cabinet to the subject of 
Reform, he should propose to abolish the 
Assessed Taxes, and substitute a Property- 
tax. 

Mr. Sykes said, that Government, in the 
present measure, merely designed to take 
away a certain power from parties who 
ought never to have possessed it, and he 
therefore felt himself justified in promoting 
it to the utmost of his ability. Their 
opponents—who, by the way, spoke the 
sentiments of others by whom they were 
habitually controlled, had called this 
scheme of Reform revolutionary. Now 
it was most desirable that those Gentlemen 
should define the word revolutionary, and 
explain the acceptation in which they had 
hitherto employed it. If to transfer the 
franchise from corrupt and depopulated 
boroughs, to extensive counties and im- 
portant towns, was revolutionary, then 
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revolutionary he acknowledged it to be, 
He would wish, however, meanwhile, to 
be referred to the Statute, whereby Peers 
were entitled to have Representatives in 
that House in common with the people, to 
whom, by every principle of the Consti- 
tution, it ostensibly belonged. If the 
Sovereign and the nobles of the realm 
had a legitimate claim to legislate for the 
nation in what was nominally recognized 
as the House of Commons, where was the 
necessity for a House of Lords, properly 
so called? Were not the prerogative of 
the Crown and the privileges of the peer- 
age superfluous, if the principle of such 
an uncoustitutional anomaly were ac- 
knowledged? He entirely denied the 
assertion of the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge, that this measure would 
amount to a corporation robbery, and 
referred him to the speech of his learned 
friend, the Attorney General, for its tri- 
umphant refutation. He cordially ap- 
proved of the policy of Ministers on the 
important question before them, as it 
would concede to the people their just 
rights, and raise a large portion of the 
most respectable and intelligent classes of 
the community to the station which their 
weight and interest in this country un- 
deniably deserved. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, he should have 
been anxious to express his sentiments in 
the course of the present debate, even if his 
hon. friend, the member for Essex, had 
not taken the opportunity to utter opinions, 
on the part of his constituents, which, to 
his knowledge, a very considerable portion 
of that constituency disavowed. He was 
himself one of those Gentlemen who, ac- 
cording to the phrase of hon. Members 
opposite, were about to be despoiled of half 
their rights; and had, consequently, a 
double claim to be heard. A numerous 
and most respectable body of frecholders, 
convened at a county meeting by the 
sheriff, had agreed to petition in favour of 
Pariiamentary Reform, as well as other 
things, and that petition he had lately had 
the honour to present to the House. The 
hon. Gentleman’s colleague (Mr. Western) 
had been all his life an advocate for Reform, 
and he should consider it fair to put that 
hon. Member’s opinions in opposition to 
his (Colonel Tyrell’s), as representing, at 
least, in an equal degree, those of the 
county by which they were returned. The 
friends of this measure were not to be de- 
scribed as favourable to revolution, when 
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they only sought to restore the national 
institutions to their primitive condition, and 
to save the country itself from the very 
evils which the opponents of Reform pro- 
fessed to expect as the consequences of its 
concession. He had never been fond of 
what was, in these times, designated agita- 
tion, but it was well known that the most 
respectable yeomanry of Essex had dis- 
tinctly called on him to rescue their county 
from the degraded state of its representa- 
tion, and had subsequently supported him 
to the extent of 2,000 votes, in considera- 
tion of his principles in favour of Reform, 
Retrenchment, and Non-intervention. No 
one had ever made more sacrifices than 
himself when he voted for measures, not 
men; but he had already relinquished per- 
sonal considerations, and he should always 
persevere in meriting, at least, the praise 
of consistency in rectitude of purpose. If 
he were asked what, in his opinion, had 
most contributed to the acknowledged 
misery of the country, he should say with- 
out hesitation, that it was to be attributed 
to the last Government’s not having been 
sufficiently guided by large and liberal 
principles of policy. If, however, there 
was any one point more than another on 
which the country unanimously agreed, it 
was, as to the necessity of Reform generally, 
Jet them differ on other topics as_ they 
might. If the people themselves were not 
so universally in favour of a Reform in the 
Legislature, he should be perhaps inclined 
to question the expediency of this measure, 
although he would always deny it to be 
revolutionary; but the multitude of pe- 
titions which they had received from all 
quarters furnished the best moral evidence 
of the existing state of public opinion. All 
the petitions which had been presented to 
the House, though they might differ in 
some minor points, agreed in one par- 
ticular—they all prayed for Reform. He 
said it was a curious fact, that the coun- 
ties palatine of Chester and Durham had 
never sent Members to Parliament until 
the time of Charles 2nd. The hon. Gen- 
tleman sat down after going into a de- 
tail of the state of the Representation of 
the country from the time of Edward 1st, 
to the accession of William 3rd, which 
could not be heard in the gallery, notwith- 
standing the hon. Gentleman’s entreaty to 
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a measure conferring rights on the people, 
but withdrawing and confiscating those 
rights which they already possessed. He 
should not have objected to see Repre- 
sentatives of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, in that House; and he was sorry 
that advantage had not been taken of the 
conviction of the corrupt borough of 
Grampound, to transfer the franchise to 
Leeds; but he considered it a gross act of 
injustice to deprive any body of people of 
the elective franchise, without any act of 
delinquency being proved. In that point 
of view he had looked at the measure for 
the disfranchisement of the Irish 40s. free- 
holders, and he regarded in the same 
light the proposal to disfranchise his con- 
stituents, the potwallopers of Honiton, 
He had received communications from 
such of his constituents as were Radical 
Reformers, and they informed him, that 
they could not understand why they were 
to be deprived of their rights, because the 
Ministers wished to diminish the numbers 
of that House. He hoped he should be 
allowed to make a few observations re- 
specting a country with which he was con- 
nected. The learned Lord (the Lord Ad- 
vocate),—to whose speech the other night 
he had listened with the greatest pleasure, 
—had stated, that the requisition for the 
Edinburgh Reform-meeting was signed by 
many individuals who had lately become 
converts to the expediency of granting 
Reform. He (Sir G. Warrender) felt deep 
interest, and, consequenily, paid great 
attention to whatever took place in the 
city of Edinburgh. He admitted that the 
requisition was signed by the most respect- 
able persons, at the head of whom was the 
Dean of Faculty, now the Lord Advocate; 
but he was not aware that any one either 
attended the meeting, or signed the re- 
quisition, who had not always been a con- 
sistent advocate of Reform. A very large 
portion of intelligent and respectable per- 
sons did not concur in the petition which 
had been got up in Edinburgh; and he 
was sure that three-fourths of the peti- 
tioners would not be satisfied with the 
measure of Reform proposed by the Go- 
vernment. That measure, he was certain, 
would destroy the power of the landed in- 
terest in Scotland. A petition in favour 
of Reform had been presented from Rox- 


be listened to patiently on so important a) burghshire; but he was anxious that the 


question. 


House should be informed, that the peti- 





Sir G. Warrender disapproved of the 
proposed Reform Bill, because it was not 


‘who had the right of voting, but from the 


tion did not emanate from the freeholders, 
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heritors of the county, who were all de- 
sirous of obtaining the elective franchise, 
which was so important and valuable in 
Scotland. The Reformers of Scotland 
were like the Roman reformer Catiline, 
who was aliena appetens, but after what 
the House had heard respecting the bo- 
roughs of Malton and Tavistock, he could 
not say that the reforming party in England 
bore out the similitude in being sue pro- 
Jusus, <A very unjust cry had been raised 
against the Members for close boroughs, 





but he declared, that he never gave such 
independent votes as when he was mem- 
ber for Westbury, and had the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) for his colleague. 
Ne had divided against the right hon. 
Baronet on every occasion but one, and | 
that was when they both found themselves | 
inaminority. He declared, that if the | 
proposed measure should pass, the bo- | 
roughs which would be left in the posses- 
sion of the elective franchise would be 
subject to Treasury influence. He had 
some experience in these matters, and he 
knew that the Representatives of boroughs | 
with a thousand and upwards of voters, | 
were more teased by importunities than | 
Members for close boroughs. He had 
kept a list of the applications made to him 
while he represented an open borough, ' 
and he found, that if they could have been 
granted they would have amounted to be- | 
tween 35,0001. and 40,0002. If Reform , 
was to be the order of the day, he should 
like to see the people begin by reforming | 
themselves. He had only one other ob- 
servation to make, and that was, that the 
measure would throw out a great number | 
of most able and intelligent men, such as | 
the hon. member for Gatton, who had ad- 
dressed the House that night, and the | 
hon. member for Callington, who was so 
attentive to the business of the House, and | 
so ready to lend his assistance in reducing | 
expenditure. He had on a former occa- 
sion expressed himself against Reform, | 
and had thereby brought down upon him | 
the vengeance of that most powerful and | 
most dangerous engine, the diurnal press; 
but notwithstanding that, he would still 
persist in his opinion, because he was con- 
vinced he was bound to do so, both by his 
duty to his country and his King. He 
would support no cabal, if such existed, | 
but he would oppose the measure fairly | 
and honestly. | 
Lord Howick said, the hon. Member had 
described the Constitution of Scotland, aud 
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passed eulogiums on it, though it was well 
known, that under that Constitution a free- 
hold qualification could be purchased and 
sold even as high as 1,000/. He had been 
pleased also to praise the borough of 
Honiton, but if an inquisition were entered 
upon, such as that instituted with regard 
to East Retford, and witnesses were called 
to the bar, he had little doubt of being able 
to convince him on his own principles that 
that borough was not immaculate. That 
inquiry into East Retford had produced 
the best effect, because it had exhibited to 
public view the most unblushing hypocrisy 
and the most barefaced impudence; and 
he trusted sincerely that such exhibitions 
would be put an end to forever. The cause 
of the general outcry for Reform had been 
a continuance of misgoverument for above 
a whole century past—a fact which, if he 
were disposed to lend his aid to increase 
the discontents out of doors, he could 
most satisfactorily prove by documents 
which had been laid on their Table. The 
object the people had in view, doubtless, 
was to procure a repeal of unjust, unequal, 
and injurious, imposts and taxes. He felt, 
however, that no reduction of the gross 
amount of taxation could be immediately 
expected,—the greater part of the pressing 
encumbrances of the public originating in 
the necessity of providing for the payment 
of the interest of the national debt, half- 
pay and superannuation allowances, which 
had most disgracefully been saddled on the 
country by Ministers who had forfeited 


their character by such an arrangement. 
The faith, however, of the country, was 


pledged to that arrangement. Herein the 
petitioners from the county of Essex proved 
themselves better judges than the hon. 
Member who in part represented them, 
for they abstained from the prayer for a 
reduction of taxation, which was, in fact, 
impossible to be obtained—that is, it was not 
possible directly. He professed he admired 
the plan, because it left no place for future 
contention, which must have been the case 
if the Ministers had adopted the plan of 
leaving half the boroughs, and providing 
that each left should have but one Repre- 
sentative. This would have placed them 
and the other reformers, not in a condition 
of a firm and lasting peace, but in that of 
a hollow truce. From his earliest years, he 
had been a fitend to Reform; but he should 


| shrink from any plan which should have 


the effect of totally remodelling the system 
of our Representation [great laughter.] 
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Hon. Gentlemen might laugh; but he 
contended, the present plan went no further 
than to confer just rights, and remove great 
and particular abuses. If they had abolished 
the present division into towns and counties, 
and appointed Representatives for every 
100,000 or 200,000 people, that, indeed, 
would be a complete remodelling of the 
system. But his noble friend did not propose 
to make the Representation proportional 
to the population; he only declared, that 
where there was no population there should 
beno Representation; and that where there 
was a mass of population, the right of 
election should be extended tothem. He 
wondered that the distinction between the 
two things did not strike the right hon. 
member for Aldborough, (Mr. Croker) but 
thatright hon. Member’s eyes were only clear 
in detecting faults. If he understood the 
hon. Members opposite properly, they were 
not altogether opposed to Reform; but if 
they allowed the smallest modicum of Re- 
form, they had no right to terrify the country 
with the dangers to arise from the changes 
now proposed; nor could they bring against 
the Ministers the argument of prescription 
and of ancient usage. ‘There was no 
security for them but in the nature of the 
Reform they adopted. If the Reform 
was good, the people would be satisfied, 
but not otherwise. The Reform must be 
moderate, but it must not be deceptive; 
for if it was too moderate, changes would 
be demanded every year, and they would 
go on year after year acceding to small 
changes, till the Constitution itself would 
be sapped and undermined. He wished 
to remind them of one circumstance, which 
they seemed not to have thought of, and 
that was, that the proposal having been 
made, it was too late to be recalled. In his 
opinion that proposal was most patriotically 
made, and every way deserved the adop- 
tion of that House. It was impossible now 
to suppose, that the Reformers would at 
present be satisfied with anything less than 
a measure of thiskind. He repeated, that 
less than the present measure they would 
not be satisfied with. More perhaps they 
might have; but he appealed to any rea- 
sonable man, whether less than this was 
ever likely to prove a final settlement of 
this question. If any measure short of this 
was proposed, he was sure it would not 
arrest the efforts of reformers. The Oppo- 
sition could not escape by saying they had 
not introduced the measure. It was the 
same as if a vessel should be on fire, and a 
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part of the crew should refuse to assist in 
putting out the fire, although, if not ex- 
tinguished, it might catch the most remote 
parts of the ship, and blow them into the air, 
because they had not themselves occasioned 
it. He asserted, that these Reforms were 
cautiously prepared, and he was proud and 
happy to see, that as far as the people had 
had the opportunity of declaring their 
opinion, they had expressed satisfaction 
at the principles and provisions of this Bill, 
and he was sure that this measure, and this 
measure alone, would produce a final settle- 
ment of this important question. 

Mr. W. Peel could not help asking, when 
this Debate was to come to a conclusion. 
He protested against the abominable in- 
justice of this measure. He should be 
forgetful of the place he now represented, 
and of that which he had represented for 
twelve years, if he did not state his indig- 
nant remonstrance against this spoliation 
of rights and privileges. He should revert 
to what had been stated with regard to the 
boroughs of Tamworth, and Tavistock, and 
Calne. He found, by the Population Re- 
turns of 1821, that the numbers of the in- 
habitants of these three boroughs stood in 
the following manner: The inhabitants of 
Tavistock amounted to 5,483; of Calne to 
4,549; and of Tamworth to 3,572. Now, 
that Return was, as he should prove, in- 
correct. The Returns made for the pur- 
poses of this question ought to have been 
Returns of the number of houses, and not 
of inhabitants, and then they would have 
stood thus: The number of houses in 
Tamworth was 747, and in Tavistock 560. 
How, then, was it possible that in Tavistock 
there should be 2,000 moreinhabitants than 
in Tamworth? How, then, stood the matter 
with regard to Calne? The number of 
houses in Calne was 461, and yet the 
population was represented as 1,000 more 
than that of Tamworth. He would prove 
this still further, by a reference to Returns 
from the Tax-office, stating the number of 
assessed houses. In Tamworth the num- 
ber of assessed houses amounted to 170, 
while in Calne they amounted only to 134, 
These were houses rated at 10. a year; 
so that, whether the noble Lord referred 
either to population or property, the argu- 
ment equally turned in favour of Tamworth, 
which was to be disfranchised, and against 
Tavistock and Calne, which were to be 
preserved. He would prove the same thing 
from the Returns of the number of voters 
who had voted at the general elections. In 
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the year 1830 the number of voters polled 
at Tamworth amounted to 322, in Tavis- 


tock only totwenty-seven, and inCalneonly | 


to eighteen. He asserted, therefore, that 
the present measure was one of great in- 
ope to Tamworth. This might be his 
ast speech in that House; but if it was, 
he should not make use of it to express the 
same feelings that had been expressed by 
the hon. member for Midhurst. That hon. 
Member had said, that he was so surprised, 
his breath was taken away. The measure 
had not the same effect on him, and why? 
Because he was satisfied that “‘ the purge” 
would not pass. Some physicians under- 
took to kill or cure, but the noble Lord who 
had just sat down was bolder, for he under- 
took to kill and cure. The noble Lord 
spoke to that House like a nurse to a sick 
child. The nurse told the child that it was 
the last dose, offered it a bit of sugar, and 
coaxed the child to take the dose. But in 
one a 0 the noble Lord was not like the 
nurse, for though he told them it was the 
last dose they should take, he did not give 
them the accompanying bribe of the lump 
of sugar. If the purge was taken, he did 
not think it would operate—others would 
be administering their nostrums. There 
would be Dr. Warburton, the hon. member 
for Bridport, who would offer them a bolus 
in the shape of the Ballot; and no doubt 
another hon. Member, Dr. Hume, would 
om them another dose, in the form of 

niversal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments. He did not know whether the 
hon. member for Preston (Mr. Hunt) was 
in the House or not, but if he was, he was 
too good-humoured to be offended with 
what he was about tosay. His observation 
then was, that the noble Lord opposite was 
mistaken in supposing that this would be 
the last Reform that was demanded; for 
he felt sure, that if a reformed Parliament 
sat, and the present member for Preston 
was returned, as returned he no doubt 
would be, that hon. Member would not sit 
in the House for three months, without 
saying that the Reform was well enough 
as far as it went, but it did not go far 
enough; and he would ask them to let him 
prescribe, and would advise them a dose of 
Hunt's matchless composition. He did not 
mean any disrespect to the hon. Member; 
he only meant to say, that every one would 
be prescribing his nostrums to the House, 
But was it proper that men who had become 
rich under the Constitution should attempt 
to pull it down? He thought not; he 
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thought, indeed, that he should be worse 
than a villain, if he lent a hand to pull 
down a Constitution under which he had 
been sheltered and had grown up. There 
was nothing to compel a Member to vote 
for this measure, which was at once dan- 
gerous and unjust. They had been threat. 
ened with a dissolution, if this measure were 
not carried. He advised the Ministers not 
to attempt such a remedy; for they might 
not find themselves as well off as they ex- 
pected. They were hardly on their legs 
when this measure was proposed; they 
were existing only from hour to hour, as it 
were, on sufferance. If this measure were 
not carried, God grant that the worst con- 
sequence of it might be to leave that mine 
of gunpowder to overset the next Cabinet; 
but he feared that that would not be the 
worst consequence. He called on the men 
who opposed the Ballot, Universal Suffrage, 
and Annual Parliaments—he called on 
those who respected the Church property, 
who wished to avoid the destruction of all 
property, to reject this unconstitutional 
measure. 

Mr. John Russell said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just taken his seat had cer- 
tainly heen under some misapprehension 
with regard to the returns; for by the re- 
turns which he held in his hand, he found 
there were 710 houses in Tavistock, in- 
stead of 560; and in Calne, instead of 
461 houses, there were 894. Then the 
hon. Member had said, that he would look 
at the number of persons polled at the last 
general election, and he had told them, that 
only twenty-seven voters had polled at the 
last election at Tavistock. Why, it was to 
redress that very grievance that this mea- 
sure was introduced. He regretted that 
the hon. Member should, on this great 
question, have gone out of his way to make 
personal attacks. He was sorry, too, that 


| the other night the hon. member for Cal- 


lington had, in like manner, diverged from 
his road for a similar purpose. He asked 
the House, how the Ministers stood ? They 
were pledged to Reform—they were ac- 
cused of naming some boroughs to be dis- 
franchised, and that their choice was in- 
fluenced by partiality. Was such a charge 
even probable—was it probable that they 
should so far lose sight of their real inter- 
ests, to gratify a base and unworthy mo- 
tive? This*measure was intended to pre- 
vent that monopoly of influence in the 
Representation, which had long existed ; 
and, for that reason, it should have his 
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eordial support. It was doubly entitled 
to his praise, because it held out to the 
poorest the prospect of putting themselves 
in possession of the greatest of privileges. 

Mr. J. Wood observed, that the House 
would not be surprised at his wishing to 
address a few words to them on this sub- 
ject. He owed his election to the free 
electors and the honest population of 
Preston. They had been told, that that 


House was an excellent specimen of the. 


advantages of virtual representation; and 
they had been told, that it was a matter of 
no consequence whether men were sent in 
there as nominees of a noble Lord, or as 
deputies from small or large numbers of 
people. He thought, however, that that 
dictum was wrong; but if he had wanted 
a proof that it was so, he should have been 
able to find that proof in the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet delivered a few 
nights since. He could not avoid making 
a few remarks upon that speech. The 
right hon. Baronet had said, that if Par- 
liament were dissolved, he should go to 
Tamworth again, and apply to the electors 
of that place for their suffrages, on the 
ground that he had resisted this Bill, in 
order not to deprive them of part of their 
votes. Now he should visit Preston again 
in a very different manner. His consti- 
tuents would be much affected by this 
measure, perhaps no men more so. He 
had now 6,000 electors, which, by the 
operation of this Bill, would be gradually 
reduced to about 1,000; but when he 
visited them, he should not tell them that 
he came to claim their suffrages because 
he had stood up for their individual privi- 
leges ; but that it was true a large portion 
of them would be disfranchised, and that 
his consolation was, that the whole system 
of representation would be benefitted. He 
should tell them, that they had done him 
the honour to return him to that House by 
Universal suffrage; but they must recol- 
lect, that the two Members they had sent 
up from Preston were liable to be op- 
pressed by the nominees of some noble 
Lords, and that that evil would now be 
destroyed ; for that, though 5,000 of them 
might be deprived of their privileges, there 
were 500,000 others who would obtain the 
right of suffrage, and that, consequently, 
these rights were more likely to be better 
guarded than they had been heretofore. 
It was a matter of triumph to him that 
no one, even in that House, had ventured 
to say that no Reform was necessary, On 
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the contrary, the necessity for Reform was 
admitted ; and the question seemed to be, 
what was the proposition for Reform that 
the House ought to entertain? In this 
measure, it appeared to him that the Minis- 
ters had nobly redeemed their pledge, and 
that the measure was one which ought to 
satisfy the people, and which, he belieyed, 
would satisfy them. He had received com- 
munications from Leeds, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Preston, and several other towns in 
the north of England, and they all hailed 
the measure with joy. It seemed to him 
that the Bill was most wise, most effectual, 
and most substantial, and would give se- 
curity for the good government of the 
country. It had been said by the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge 
(Sir C. Wetherell), that this measure was 
a corporation robbery ; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a gratuitous de- 
fender of corporations, inasmuch as, so far 
as was yet seen, those bodies were anxious 
that the Reform should be carried. Lon- 
don, Lincoln, Chester, and other Corpora- 
tions, were already preparing petitions to 
Parliament in favour of the proposition, 
and their example would soon be followed 
by others, to the dismay and discomfiture 
of the friends of corruption. The ne- 
cessity for the introduction of Reform into 
corporations, was as obvious as the utility 
of any other part of the plan. Corpora- 
tors were but trustees—those trustees, in 
many cases, wanted change or renewal, 
and the hon. and learned Member knew 
that a trust deed was never drawn without 
a clause to provide for such a contin- 
gency. ‘The House had been also told, 
because the measure admitted so many 
new electors, that it was necessarily de- 
mocratical and revolutionary. Those whom 
it admitted were of the middle class of 
society ; and he begged to refer the House 
to the authority of Mr. Canning, who, in 
one of his speeches in Liverpool (which he 
knew to have been corrected by Mr. 
Canning himself), at a meeting composed 
of ail ranks, but especially of traders and 
shop-keepers, spoke of the high value of 
that class. He said, “As respects that 
peculiarly valuable part of the population 
—the middle classes of society—in which 
the staple interests, as well as the staple 
good service of the community, more im- 
mediately reside, in times like the present, 
when the higher and the lower ranks of 
society are, by the contrivances of design- 
ing men, placed—I] had almost said in 
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hostility, but certainly in watchfulness and 
jealousy of each other, the higher ranks 
standing on an eminence which exposes 
every action and every word of theirs to a 
scrutiny to a degree which human imper- 
fection can scarcely bear, and the lower 
classes labouring under the pressure of 
privations, and taught to ascribe their suf- 
ferings to causes which have no connexion 
with them, and the removal of which 
would not, in any degree, abate them ; 
the best chance for the safety of the whole 
plainly resides in that body which is situ- 
ated between the two distinctions. The 
higher classes will look with confidence to 
the middle ranks, to preserve that state of 
society which they are highly interested in 
maintaining; and the lower classes will 
rely upon them, from the habit of friendly 
intercourse, and the necessity of a mutual 
co-operation. On the sober judgment 
and well-regulated conduct of the middle 
classes—on their attachment to the laws 
and Constitution of the country,—on 
their loyalty, and their example of vir- 
tuous, firm, and prudent behaviour, I 
believe, in the present state of society, the 
hope of the security of the State, in a 
great measure, rests upon them.” Now, 
he begged to know whether this measure 
was not recommended on the ground that 
it would interest the middle classes in the 
welfare of the State? At present, a ma- 
jority of the House was returned by about 
300 individuals; many of the owners of 
close boroughs were mere adventurers, 
who had purchased them on speculation ; 
others belonged to noble Lords, liable to 
the infirmities of human nature, and who 
gave away seats as an honourable mode of 
providing for dependants. A third class 
was vested in a small handful of indi- 
viduals, liable to every species of tempta- 
tion. It was high time to remove these 
great anomalies, and to give the country 
that security for good government which 
had long been wanting. The people had 
the monster of corruption now at bay; it 
had received a mortal wound; its fright- 
ful yells were heard in the last agonies 
of expiring existence, and they would 
soon be drowned in the triumphant shouts 
of a rejoicing people. 

Sir John Johnstone said, that to the 
general principle of this Bill he should 
give his cordial assent. He viewed with 
satisfaction a measure so restorative as this. 
His Majesty’s Government had manifested 
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| between political antiquaries and politi. 
cal projectors ; and he hailed this measure 
as the harbinger of political peace. His. 
tory clearly showed, that the constitution 
of that House was Representative—that it 
was deputed to administer the property of 
the nation, and to protect the national in- 
terests. The usurpation of kings or 
nobles had made the Constitution va. 
riable; but the acknowledged principle 
of the formation of that House was, that 
it should Represent the People. As long, 
however, as a portion of the Members of 
that House were returned for places which 
had no constituency attached to them, the 
people could not feel that their interests 
were attended to, and that conviction of 
security would not be felt by them, which 
it was necessary that they should feel, to 
give stability to the Government. The 
House and the Crown must rely on the 
people, but it was equally necessary that 
the people should rely on their Repre- 
sentatives. The present composition of 
the House also gave to factious men the 
means of raising a spirit of discontent in 
the country. He would guard the House 
against both these results, by rendering it 
such that it could never be disowned by 
the people, and that Parliament, instead 
of following, might lead and give the tone 
to the public feeling. The class to which 
this Bill would give the franchise was 
that class in which (when those tumultu- 
ous elections, which were a disgrace to the 
country, were done away with) we might 
trust to put an end to those practices 
in the election of Representatives, by 
which the arms of freedom were turned 
against herself, and by which men were 
returned to that House to make laws, by 
means of a direct violation of the law, 
This Bill would make the elected hold 
that estimation which they ought in the 
view of those by whom they were returned; 
and it would cause the lower classes to be 
actuated by higher feelings, and no longer 
to look to elections merely as to a means 
of putting money in their pockets. The 
proposed limitation of the franchise ap- 
peared to him calculated to produce good 
effects; because, while it included some 
degree of responsibility, it was so little 
exclusive, and was so widely extended, 
that there was no man who might not 
hope by industry to attain its privileges. 
There need, in his judgment, be no appre- 
hension that rank and station would not 
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the people. If he knew anything of the 
middle classes—and he might assume to 
know something of them—the aristocracy 
had nothing to fear from them. They 
were attached to the monarchical govern- 
ment, and had a stake in society which 
made them anxious to preserve social order 
and the institutions of the State. But the 
aristocracy must maintain their influence 
by other means than merely looking to par- 
liamentary patronage. That made them 
more hated than loved, and those who 
had given it up would be rewarded by the 
approbation of the whole country. The 
people of every part of the world were 
fast acquiring political knowledge, and if 
the aristocracy meant to preserve a rank 
and station in society above other men, it 
must be by exhibiting higher talents and 
superior virtue. The other classes they 
must attach by kindness and good offices, 
for they could no longer maintain a domin- 
ion over them by force. Hewould support 
the Bill with all his power, because he 
thought it would produce a beneficial al- 
teration in the habits and feelings of all 
classes, and would be the means of turn- 
ing the ambition of aspiring men into 
proper and useful channels. 

Mr. North said, that one of the most ex- 
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traordinary circumstances attending this | 


important discussion, was the speech which 
the House had heard in the last hour from 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Howick). 
The noble Lord insulted his victim before 
he sacrificed it; and that Constitution 
which was held up, not by Englishmen 
only, but by foreigners, to admiration, the 
noble Lord told them was only a corrupt 
instrument, through the medium of which 
the country had had inflicted upon it a cen- 
tury of misgovernment. If the noble Lord 
believed the vessel of state to be rotten in 
all its parts, and to require such extensive 
tepairs as he had stated, if the noble Lord 
believed that assembly, which had been 
characterised by one of his colleagues as 
the noblest assembly of freemen in the 
known world, to be the last place where a 
feeling of shame was to be found—it would 
be useless for him to argue with that noble 
Lord the question of necessity for this Re- 
form. If he could be brought to believe 
that the House of Commons was inefficient 
for all purposes of beneficence and utility, 
and useful only for all purposes of mischief 
and extravagance, then he would say, that 
the change proposed by this Bill, instead 
of being too large, was not large enough. 
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He would ask, in the first place, where 
was the necessity for this immense change? 
What was the recent miscarriage of the 
Government of England? What had the 
House done, that in 1831 it should come 
to the decision that it was incapable for 
the purposes for which it was designed, 
and that it should convict itself of being 
utterly inefficient to those emergencies of 
state to which it had formerly been deemed 
adequate? What were these new emer- 
gencies, which had never arisen before, but 
which had arisen at length in our days? 
This Constitution had been adequate to 
the emergency of a disputed succession, 
had been adequate to the emergency 
which arose out of the great earthquake 
of the French Revolution, by which all Go- 
vernments were shaken, and some were 
overthrown, and had been adequate to the 
emergency which followed during our long 
struggle with Napoleon. But now, after 
it had triumphed over all these periods of 
difficulty, but at the same time of honour 
and glory to the country, it was found that 
some emergency had arisen, for which 
the powers of this Constitution were un- 
equal, and for which it was necessary to 
apply the new. machine, which was now 
growing into maturity, under the construc- 
tion of the noble Lord. He would, how- 


| ever, do the Ministers the justice to state, 


that they did not rest the question upon 
this ground, that this part of the British 
Constitution was found inadequate for the 
purpose for which it was designed. Feel- 
ing that such an argument would never 
answer their purposes, they saw the ne- 
cessity of appealing to one of another 
description, and they said, that there was 
some extrinsic violence, to which we were 
bound to submit without a murmur, some 
clamour out of doors, some call for Reform, 
which we ought not and dare not resist. 
For his own part, he was at a loss to know 
what that call was. He was not satisfied 
that there was any such feeling on the 
subject of Reform as it pleased hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House to 
assert. No man would be more ready 
than himself to obey any steady and delibe- 
rate call of the people of England; but he 
was not to be told that every transient 
emotion of their minds, every flash and 
outbreak of their fiery tempers, every 
partial flowing and ebbing of the popular 
opinion, was to be considered as its deep, 
and permanent, and irresistible current. 
In a free State, where a free Press existed, 
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where all subjects were open to discussion, 
where any theory might be proposed, and 
where every system might be vindicated, 
they must expect many transient gusts of 
popular feeling; but they must beware, 
above all things, that they did not mistake 
them for those steady, deliberate and per- 
manent sentiments of the people which 
ought not to be disobeyed. If they did 
commit such a mistake, they would find, 
when too late, the country ruined by it, 
and would hear it in its agony upbraiding 
them with this reproach—‘“ In our wrath 
we said it—in our anger we maligned it; 
but we never wished to sacrifice the Con- 
stitution transmitted to us by our an- 
cestors.” A course had been taken on 
this question, which, though it might be 
quite fair in the tactics of Parliament, 
could not statid the slightest investigation 
by the eye of reason. That course had 
been, to assirnilate the feeling which was 
said to exist in this country on the subject 
of Reform with that which had existed in 
Ireland on the Catholic claims, and to 
assert that, because the Government had 
yielded Catholic Emancipation to the dic- 
tates of a proper fear, they must yield this 
question to the dictates of groundless appre- 
hension. Now, he would ask, was there any 
and what siinilarity between the two cases ? 
Catholic emancipation was long the desire 
of a confederated nation, tinited together 
by chords as sensitive as they were strong 
—namely, by all the ties which oppression 
generates in the mind of the oppressed. 
United by the common grievances of a 
century of oppression, the Catholics of 
Ireland looked not for any innovation— 
they looked only for reception into the 
bosom of the old Constitution, and into a 
participation of all the privileges enjoyed 
by their Protestant fellow-subjects. The 
right hon. Secretary four Jreland had 
pressed this argument upon the House on 
a former evening; and had pressed it so 
far and so keenly as to quote the speech of 
his illustrious friend, the right hon. Baronet 
on the fluor, tespecting the necessity of 
yielding to popular fear. Now it did ap- 
pear to him, that the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland was the last nian in the world 
to have pressed such an argument, for he 
had recently had before him in Ireland a 
different species of excitement, artificial, 
spurious, temporary, produced by no real 
gtievance, but growing otit of the acts of 
men who wished for nothing so much as 
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Gentleman having seen that agitation 
himself, and having exerted himself, very 
laudably, in opposing and suppressing it, 
was the last man in the world who ought 
to have brought forward such an illus 
tration, while there wasan analogy against 
it before him, in the clamour which had 
been artfully excited for the Repeal of 
the Union. He then called upon the 
House to examine into the claims 
which this new constitution, for such un- 
doubtedly it was, had upon their attention, 
Before hon. Gentlemen determined to 
adopt the change of this new constitution, 
there were two points on which they 
ought to be satisfied. First of all, they 
must be satisfied that they understood 
the old Constitution; and then they 
must be satisfied tliat they saw fully 
the working of the new. The British 
Constitution was not that species of struc- 
ture that every eye could understand its 
beauty. It had been well remarked by 
the hon. member for Callington, that its 
misfortune was, that the most ignorant 
could perceive the apparent faults on its 
surface, whilst they were unable to com- 
prehend the beautiful nature of its interior 
parts, and the necessary connexion of its 
apparent defects with its most excellent 
and praiseworthy attributes. When the 
noble Lord proposed to use the knife in 
cutting off part of it as an excrescence, it 
was the duty of the House to stop his 
hand, and to see whether that excrescence 
had not some function in it necessary to 
the vitality of the whole structure. He 
was convinced that these close boroughs 
were necessary for the ends which they 
were designed to answer in the British 
Constitution. The noble Lord seemed to 
think that he could not establish that 
point, but he would show the noble Lord 
that he was mistaken, The noble Lord 
had said, that every man who had a seat 
there ought to have a real Representative 
character. Now he begged leave to say, 
that the mere quality of being a Represen- 
tative of the people was not sufticient for 
the purposes of that House. Whatever 
might have been the origin of our Consti- 
tution, most certain it was, that in the 
progress of time, as our empire expanded, 
and our interests became more extensive 
and complicated, the House of Commons 
had become an assembly which required 4 
mixture of every different species of talent. 
That being the case, he said that they 





agitation and excitement. The right hon. 


must have, by some expedient of other, 
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the means of bringing into that House that 
multiform knowledge, that diversified ex- 

rience, that variegated familiarity with 
all the different and complicated interests 
of the State, which were necessary to ar- 
rive at safe conclusions when any of those 
different and complicated interests came 
under discussion. He asked, how could 
this be done under the proposed exclusion 
of the close boroughs? It might be very 
true, that by this new scheme the interests 
of Birmingham and Manchester would be 
represented ; but how would the East- 
India interest be represented ?—how 
would the West-India interest be repre- 
sented ?—how would the colonial interests 
be represented in that House? In de- 
stroying those close boroughs, the noble 
Lord was destroying the means of getting 
at those lights which were necessary to 
elucidate the questions in which those 
great interests were materially concerned. 
He would take an example on this point 
from the hon. Member who had spoken so 
disinterestedly on this subject on a former 
evening—-he meant the hon. member for 
Midhurst. He had represented a 
close borough. Had he been found a 
useless representative in that House? 
Was it not from that hon. Member that 
the House had heard that unanswerable 
speech against the scheme for imposing a 
tax on the transfer of stock, which had 
determined the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to abandon that fatal 
measure? He should not press the argu- 
ment much, that these close boroughs 
furnished means of access into that House 
to men of great talent and small fortunes. 
That argument had been met with the 
assertion, that those great men had such 
talents, that, under any form of Repre- 
sentation, they must have found their way 
into that Honse. But did any man who 
knew any thing of society believe that 
such an assertion was founded on fact ? 
He must, indeed, be insensible to the war- 
fare of human life, who did not see that a 
number of gallant spirits were constantly 
trodden down and extinguished by it. If 
these boroughs were suppressed, many 
gteat men would inevitably be excluded 
from this House. By suppressing these 
boroughs, you will prevent an opportunity 
from being opened to talent ; and by doing 
that, you will also prevent talent from ex- 
panding. The slightest acquaintance with 
the history of mankind would convince 
any man of the truth of this assertion. 
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How was it that in Revolutions talent 
always showed itself? Because opportu- 
nity was afforded to it then, which was 
denied at other times. Why was it that 
in free States talent was most rife? Be- 
cause free States nourished the growth of 
it, by the collision of opinions which free- 
dom generated. Reduce, then, the num- 
ber of these close boroughs, and you will 
immediately reduce the amount of talent, 
not only of this House, but also of the 
country. There was another advantage 
in the close horoughs, to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House. He 
considered them of vital importance, be- 
cause they afforded a refuge for the holders 
of unpopular spinions. If all popular 
opinions were just, if what pleaséd the 
multitude also pleased the wise, theré 
would be no weight in this atgument; but 
he asked the House, whether any Minister 
could carry on the Government honéstly 
to the people, and faithfully to his Sove- 
reign, for any length of time, without reti- 
dering himself oceasionally unpopulat? 
If he attempted to be popular at all timés, 
he must furnish the people with cakes 
which pleased the palate but injured the 
stomach, instead of providing them with 
that sustenance which diffused health and 
strength through the whole body. Whilst 
upon this subject, he could not help calling 
the attention of the House to a point, 
which had been taken for granted by all 
who had hitherto taken any share in this 
discussion. Whilst they contended that 
this new system would not exclude the 
man of talent, they took it for granted 
that all populous places would form such 


just and steady opinions respecting in- 


tegrity and talent, that no man of integrity 
and talent would meet with a réfusal of 
their suffrages. Now this was an assump- 
tion of the whole question at issue, and 
was an assumption, too, in the very face 
of facts. If ever there was an instatice 
in which public men had done all that 
men could do, to recommend themselves 
to the grateful consideration of their coun- 
trymen, it was in the year 1782, in the 
country with which he was personally con- 
nected. Atthat time, Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Flood, and the illustrious men with 
whom they acted, had acquired, by great 
efforts, a free trade, and a freé constitution 
for that country. In the year 1782, they 
were in the zenith of a just popularity. 
In April, 1783, they had done nothing to 
forfeit that popularity, and Parliament 
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was dissolved. He would read a short | 
but interesting extract from Hardy’s “ Life | 
of Lord Charlemont,” to show the manner | 
in which they were treated by the people. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman then | 
read an extract, of which the following is | 
the substance :—‘“ In April, 1783, the | 
Parliament was dissolved, and a new Par- | 
liament was summoned to meet in the | 
ensuing August. Here, then, the people | 
was called upon to act an honest and in- | 
dependent part, in electing other men as | 
their Representatives in the new Parlia- | 
ment. It has been said, that the state of | 
the Representation circumscribed the 
popular choice in narrow limits; but it 
was not so closely bound as to prevent it 
from putting itself forth at all; numerous 
as the boroughs were, they still were not 
all the country. The counties and the 
free towns remained ; and yet, certain it 
is, that not one county, nor one free town 
or corporation, expressed a feeling of 
public gratitude, by electing one of those 
eminent men, who had zealously led them 
on to the best victory of national freedom. 
Nay, some independent country gentlemen 
were thrown out of their seats, for the 
part they took in vindicating the independ- 
ence of their country. Mr. Flood, and 
his illustrious rival, Mr. Grattan, were 
obliged to wander up and down the coun- 
try, through this mist of popular oblivion, 
and to find their way as they could to 
Parliament. The obscure borough of 
Charlemont again received Mr. Grattan, 
but Mr. Flood had great difficulty in find- 
ing any seat at all.” He must add, that 
Mr. Hardy sabjoined to this extract a 
sentence, of which the import was, that 
at that very time a set of demagogues 
were rushing forward for Parliamentary 
Reform, and vociferating that the people 
ought not to elect a single man for their 
Representative, unless he would pledge 
himself to obtain a more extensive right of 
suffrage. Here they had this remarkable 
instance, not of the people having so much 
discernment as to find out unknown and 
untried talent, and transplant it into that 
House, but of popular places having re- 
jected these tried, and well-known, and 
illustrious patriots. And how had these 
illustrious patriots found the means of 
getting into Parliament? Why they 
entered Parliament by means of boroughs, 
which were under the patronage of an 
enlightened government. But the hon. 
member for Calne had told them, that this 
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was merely a happy accident, which might 
belong to the most despotic country in the 
world. Happy accident! Why the hon, 
member for Calne might as well tell him 
that it was accident which made the hand 
of that clock point to the hour. It was 
no accident; it wasa part of the mechanism 
of our Constitution. And let him tell the 
hon. member for Calne, that many men 
who had been eminent for their talents, 
who had been admired for their acquire. 
ments, and who, moreover, had adorned 
and advanced the literature of their coun. 
try, had not met with that happy accident 
to which the House had been indebted for 
the display of the hon. Member’seloquence, 
and without which happy accident the hon, 
Member might have toiled and laboured 
for many years yet to come, before he 
obtained that just distinction which al. 
ready awaited him Thus, then, he had 
endeavoured to press, without, he hoped, 
fatiguing the House, the arguments which 
appeared to him to support this part of 
our Representative system —arguments 
which no practical man would underrate, 
because their value was understood only 
by experience. He should, perhaps, have 
thought it necessary to have dwelt upon 
the details of the system which the noble 
Lord had brought forward, but that he 
felt that those details would be better dis- 
cussed at another stage of the measure, 
There was one other point connected with 
the details of the measure, which, as it 
had been overlooked by all who had pre 
ceded him in the debate, and as it regard. 
ed Ireland, he trusted the House would 
permit him to glance at,—he meant the 
effect which the measure would have upon 
the representation of that country. The 
noble Lord should have borne in mind, 
that it was now only two years since an 
alteration had been made in the system of 
Representation in Ireland. That alter- 
ation was made upon principle, and it had 
for its object the preservation of a fait 
balance between the two great interests of 
that country. It was thought, in 1829, 
when the Roman Catholics were admitted 
to a participation in the privileges of the 
Constitution, that it was necessary 
guard against their influence becoming 8 
great, as to overturn that balance which 
was deemed, and justly deemed, essential 
to the welfare of Ireland. For this reason 
the 40s, freeholders had been disfran- 
chised. But the measure which was thet 
resolved upon, and carried into execution, 
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night would be entirely subverted by the pro- 
n the posed plan of Parliamentary Reform ; for | 
hon, the consequence of it would be, that in 
him twenty cities, and towns, and boroughs in 
hand Ireland, the Protestant interest would be 
Wag tied hand and foot, and entirely sub- 
nism dued by the Catholics. He spoke this 
| the advisedly, and no man who was acquainted 
men with the country would, he was persuaded, 


venture to deny it. The hon. member for 
Waterford might, indeed, deny that such 
a consequence would be pregnant with the 


oun. mischief which he anticipated from it, but 
dent he was quite sure, that even that hon. 
1 for Member would not deny that the measure 
nce, would produce the preponderance he had 


hon, mentioned. He had thought it necessary 
red to point this out to the House and to the | 
he Ministers. He could assure the right hon. 
al- Gentlemen that he did so in kindness, and 
had in order that, if the measure were press- | 
ped, ed, this consequence might be guarded 
hich against. With this observation he quitted | 
t of the details of the subject, and returned to 
ents the momentous and important question of 
ate, the propriety of adopting this great mea- 
mnly sure; and, in considering this question, 
ave he could not conceal from his mind, that | 
pon oneof the most formidable evils connected | 
ble with it was, that it would not be final. 
he Evil as he considered it to-be,—injurious, 
lise as he felt certain it was, to the best in- 
are, terests of the country,—stiil it would have 
vith been some consolation to him, though but 
; it é poor consolation, to know that it was a | 
re» final and permanent settlement of the | 
rd- question. But if the measure were to be 
uld passed to-morrow, still he could see no 
the moorings or anchorage-ground for the | 
yon Constitution. He felt that this was only | 
‘he the first of those steps which would lead 
nd, us day after day in our progress away from 
al our ancient institutions,—that it was the | 
of first abyss in the revolutionary hell that 
er was yawning for us. He felt, to use the | 
ad beautiful and energetic language of Milton, 
ait that 
of “—— in the lowest deep a lower deep 
9, Still threat’ning to devour opens wide.” | 
ed In a year or two the Government might be | 
he embarrassed by the failure of the harvests, 
to y Some sudden panic, or by some conti- | 
$0 nental troubles: and at such a time it | 
ch might be again asserted, that all the griev- 
al ances, real or imaginary, which could be 
on enumerated, were owing to defects in the 
n- €presentative system. What would they 
el do when defects were pointed out in the 
D, hew system—for defects would be pointed 
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out in it, skilful as were the artificers who 
framed it—and when petitions crowded 
| the Table, asking fora new Reform and for 
a new Constitution? What would they do 
when the hon. member for Bridport came 
down, and, with a budget of grievances, 
| asked for Vote by Ballot; while the hon. 
member for Middlesex, with a still greater 
catalogue of grievances in his hand, called 
upon them to agree to Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage? What would 
become of their new constitution then? 
How would they protect it? They would 
then have no ancient prescription to rest 
upon,—no history to appeal to,—no ar- 
gument to adduce from long experience of 
the most beneficial effects. In such a 
case he could fancy the noble Lord op- 
posite, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, rising in his place and defend- 
ing, in one of those classical orations with 


| which the noble Lord so often delighted 


them, this new and now much-lauded 
constitution : but he would tell that noble 
Lord how his eloquence would be answer- 
ed,—it would be answered in the very 
language which the noble Lord himself 
had applied to the revolution in Belgium, 
and would be told, ‘It is a mere constitu- 
tion of yesterday.” Had they contem- 
plated our constitution in a large and 


extensive view,—these arrogant and self- 


conceited men !—who had given a verdict 


| against institutions which had called forth 


the admiration of a Somers and a Locke, 
and to which we were indebted for a century 
and a half of felicity? It was thus, that 
the measure would lead to endless changes, 


and for that reason it was, that he called 


it revolutionary. Believing it to be a 
revolutionary measure, he had felt it his 
duty to give utterance to the sentiments 
of his heart regarding it. The right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had told them that, 


no change could be properly called revolu- 
| tionary which had the consent of the three 


estates of the realm. But he would ask 


the right hon. Secretary, whether, if the 


supplies were to be voted for ten years if the 
Habeas Corpus Act were tobe repealed—if 
the Press were to be annithilated,—all 
which the three estates were competent to 
do,whether, he said, the right hon.Secretary 
would or would not call these measures 
revolutionary, and especially if these were 
effected by that of which the noble Lord 
(the Under Secretary for the Colonies) had 
spoken to them, namely, some physical 
and external power acting upon the three 
G 
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estates? But when he saw that this mea- 
su:e would inevitably disturb the balance 
of the Constitution; destroy the ancient 
institutions of the country, and make even 
the King’s Crown sit loosely on his head, 
was he not justified in calling it a revolu- 
tionary measure? When they found 
that the wound which was struck would 
prove fatal, was their attention to be 
turned aside from the catastrophe in order 
to inquire by whose hand it had heen in- 
flicted ? Did murder change its character 
and become less than murder because it 
was suicidal? But he had already de- 
tained the House too long, and would 
trespass no longer upon their attention, 
He would only sav, that if the House were 
determined to effect a vital and radical 
change in the Constitution, he entreated 
them to approach the discussion with 
temper and with caution,—to recollect 
that their institutions had grown up with 
them from age to age, and that those in- 
stitutions had formed their character and 
their manners;—that the constitution of 
their country was like their language, the 
crigin of which it might be difficult to 


trace, and to refer to Saxon or Danish | 


sources, but which they knew it was much 


more (difficult to improve, and yet more | 
difficult still to reconstruct ;—that their 
institutions had been found, up to the 
present moment, sufficient for the worship | 


of God, and for the wisdom of man;— 
that uncer them had flourished the phi- 
losophy of a Bacon and a Locke, the 


genius of a Shakspeare, and the sublimity | 


of a Milton! and that they had always fur- 


nished enough of rational liberty to satisfy | 


the spirit of a Somers, and secure all 
which the most ardent admirer of social 
happiness could desire. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that after the very 


copious, able, and eloquent disquisition | 


which they had just heard, he should 
have been very slow to follow, if he did not 


feel that he could safely answer for him- | 


self to this extent,—namely, that he could 
at least compete with the hon. and learned 
Member in some of the excellent features 
of his speech, and that, in the short 
address with which he was about to 
trouble the House, he could practise that 
moderation which was part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s recommendation, 
but certainly not found in his performance. 


He would not imitate the example, but | 


follow the exhortation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and would refrain 
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fiom retorting upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the epithets ‘* arrogant and 
self-conceited.” He should have thought, 
that the conduct of the present Ministers, 
humbly endeavouring to tread in the foot. 
steps of a Pitt and Fox, might have pro. 
tected them from such epithets as these; 
but the respeet which he entertained for 
the character of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would prevent him from fol. 
lowing the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in such a line of crimination. He must, 
however, say, that he did lament that not 
withstanding their earnest endeavour to 
avoid all i:ritating topies, and to induce 
hon. Members to apply themselves to the 
discussion of this, the most important 
measure which had been debated within 
the walls of that House for a century 
past, there should have been found some 
hon. Members who, abandoning that wisg 
and prudent course, had allowed some 
matters which were altogether of a per 
sonal nature to creep into their speeches. 
He did not regret this on his own account; 
for the single personal allusion which had 
been made to him was one which he was 
so far from finding fanlt with, that he 
should not at all object to its being re-ine 
troduced as frequently as hon, Gentlemen 
pleased. He must, however, repeat, that 
‘he did most sincerely lament that hon, 
Gentlemen should think it worth while to 
| introduce any topics of an irritating che 
| racter into the discussion of this important, 
this difficult, and, in its consequences, this 
momentous question. If the House would 
| allow him, he would despatch in one single 
sentence the allusion which had been 
‘made to himself personally. It had been 


| 


| said, that some of them who sat upon that 
i bench, and particularly those who were 
supposed, but who certainly did not 
attempt, to represent the late Mr. Canning, 
‘were guilty of inconsistency in snpporting 
‘the present measure. It would certainly 
be arrogance of the grossest kind in him, 
}and would subject him most deservedly 
to the epithets which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had so bountifully bestowed 
upon the members of the Government, if 
| he were to aspire to the character of being 
'a representative of Mr. Canning. Allow 
him to say, that he had never aspired to 
‘the reputation or character of being the 
representative of that great genius, but 
that he stood there as one of the Nepre- 
sentatives of the people, and in that capa 
city he claimed the right of considering 
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with reason, and without prejudice, and 
of pronouncing boldly upon any measure 
which might be submitted to the Legis- 
lature. To claim this right, which no one 
could deny him, and to perform this duty, 
which if he neglected, he should be an- 
swerable for his negligence to his con- 
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stituents, were of far more importance to | 
him than to save himself from a charge of | 
inconsistency, however unjust that charge | 
might be, and however intemperately that | 


charge might be urged against him. 
charge, however, which had been made in 


The | 


his absence, for he had not been present | 
for one or two evenings in consequence of | 


indisposition, he utterly denied to have 


any foundation in truth, or justice, or 


good sense. He might, indeed, as other 


hon. Gentlemen had done, take refuge | 
| down, be begged to say, that in one re- 


against this charge in the fact, that he 


had never opened his lips in that House | 
on the subject of Reform, and that he had | 
very seldom been present, when the ques- | 


tion of Reform had been discussed. 
he would take no such ground. 


But | 


He con- ' 


fessed, freely and candidly, that his early | 
opinions were very much against it; but , 
these opinions were neither well matured 


nor well considered, and the events of the 


last Session of Parliament had called his | 
more serious attention to the subject. | 


The events of the late general election, 
and particularly at the county elections, 
—which events, allow him to say, he was 
filled with astonishment to find hon. 
Members asserting to be the fruits of some 
temporary excitement,—had made a deep 
impression upon him. He might be 
Wrong, but upon these events, and upon 
the most mature deliberation, he had felt 
himself called upon to support the present 
measure; and he felt not the slightest 
displeasure at the taunt of inconsistency, 
being perfectly satistied that no man could 
be justly called inconsistent who acted 
consistently with the dictates of his own 
judgment and his own conscience. But 
how, let him ask, could it be supposed that 
they who had seen Mr. Canning when he 
came into another department—he meant 
when Mr. Canning was called upon to 
preside over our foreign policy—assume a 
found altogether different from that on 
which he had taken his stand during all 
the former period of his life,—when they 
fontemplated the acts of Mr. Canning’s 
foreign policy, and saw the consequences 

these acts, and the electrical effects 
Which they produced upon every country 
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in Europe,—how, he repeated, could it be 
supposed that they who had been witnesses 
to this conduct onthe part of Mr. Can- 
ning, in his department, should hesitate, if 
they were to take Mr. Canning as their 
example, to act according to their own 


| judgments in their own department, when 


the circumstances of the time were altered, 
and when new exigencies required new 
measures? He would contend that they 
should adapt themselves to the changes 
and the circumstances of the times. Could 
it be that, at this eventful period, opinions 
in that House alone should remain quies- 
cent and immoveable, while every thing 


| around them was in motion and in change? 


With regard to the able and eloquent ad- . 
dress which they had heard from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 


spect, and in one respect only, he con~ 
curred with that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. That hon. and learned Gentleman, 
taking for granted that there was a 
cry abroad that there was a_ cra- 
ving by petition before Parliament for 
this measure, as was the case in the in- 
stance of the Catholic Question,—taking 
that for granted, which was the fact, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman argued, that 
in the instance of Catholic Emancipation, 
we properly yielded to long-continued de- 
mands for the redress of long-continued 
grievances; but that the excitement on 
the present occasion was of a transitory 
and temporary nature,—that it was pro- 
duced by individuals who had no interest 
in allaying it, and that there had been no 
long-continued existence of grievances 
which called upon us to depart from the 
olden system. Now he thought that the 
hon. and learned Member did great in- 


justice to the Members who had advo- 


cated Catholic Emancipation, and to that 
great cause itself, if he argued that that 
great question had been granted merely 
because agitation and excitement had ex- 
isted upon the subject for a number of 
years. He(Mr. Grant) had for years been 
an advocate for Catholic Emancipation ; 
but he denied, that in advocating it he 
argued for it as a mere question of time. 
He advocated Catholic Emancipation be- 
cause he considered it a cause founded 
upon the great principles of justice; and 
though in that instance, as in the pre- 
sent, he acknowledged that they should 
attend to the discontents, and give a 
patient and a willing ear to the peti- 
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tions of the people, he was the advo- | 
cate of both measures, because he believed 
in his conscience that they were both 
based upon justice. While the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was so severe upon the 
right hon. Gentleman,’ the Secretary for 
Ireland, for referring to the settlement of 
the Catholic Question, asa parallel case to 
the Reform Question, he seemed to forget 
—that in the speech which he had made 
on this occasion against Reform, and which 
had been so loudly and repeatedly cheer- 
ed by hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, he had furnished an 
exact parallel, in the arguments which he 
now employed, to those which were em- 
ployed against emancipation, and which 
were then cheered with equal vociferation 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. Did it 
not strike the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that in the arguments and the lan- 
guage which he now used against Reform, 
he had furnished an exact fac szmile for 


those which had been urged against Ca- | 


tholie emancipation? One would think 
that he had gone over and ransacked the 
debates on the Catholic Question,—that 
he had walked over the “ well-fought 
field,” and had taken up the errant shafts, 
and had thrown them against that shield 
which had so often repelled them. The 
hon. Member had given them fine-spun 
passages about the glories of Cressy and 
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those which had been urged against Ca. 


| tholic Emancipation, was this,—the oppo. 


nents of Reform said to the friends of the 


, measure,‘* You talk of clamour, and vio. 


lence, and agitation, but we tell you that 
you yourselves are the cause of it.” That 
was the cry of the hon. Member on this 
occasion, but how often had they not been 


condemned to hear the same argument 
urged against Emancipation ? 
_ ing topic then was, in answer to the advo. 
| cates of Emancipation,—‘‘ You talk of the 
| agitation cf the people, but you have no 


The stand. 


right to talk of it, the causes of it are of 
your own producing.” Let him tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that that was 
then the favourite argument, and the fa 
vourite doctrine with some of his allies on 
the present occasion. But what was the 
answer of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
to this, when, to his immortal honour, he 
took in hand the settlement of that great 
question? He said in substance this— 
““T ask not whence this discontent pro 


ceeds, but I say that it exists, and Ire 


| commend you to take this measure for the 


removal of it.” He (Mr. Grant) called 
upon the House to do the same now,—not 
to contend against the tempest which 
could not be thus assuaged, but to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, and thus to 
calm the storm. There was another at 
gument employed against Emancipation, 


Poictiers, and had spoken of them as if | which the hon. and learned Gentleman 


they were the effects of the close-borough 


system. But there he was also anticipat- 
ed upon the Catholic Question. It was a 
standing topic on that question. In every 


discussion of it we were referred to the 
deeds recorded in our history; we were 
referred to the wars we had sustained,—to 
the triumphs which we had achieved,—to 
the struggles which we had maintained,— 
we were referred to ali those things, which 
we were told had made us the “ envy and 
admiration of the world,” and it was asked, 
would we permit aught of innovation upon 
a Constitution under which the country 
had witnessed such a career of prosperity 
and glory? Such absurd arguments were 
repudiated, as they ought to have been in 
the case of the Catholic Question; and 
they-ought to act now as they had then— 
they ought to do justly and righteously, 
and not to attend to arguments drawn 
from the armoury of antiquated opinions 
and exploded prejudices. The most re- 
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had also called to his aid on this occasion. 
They had been told, in reference to Emar- 
cipation,—“ See the consequences of such 
a measure, behold the expectations which 
you will raise amongst the Catholics, and 
which it will be impossible to satisfy,— 
they will call for an abolition of tithes 
for an abolition of taxes—and for a sepa 
ration from England altogether.” Now, 
that there existed in some quarters extra 
vagant expectations with regard to Reform, 
he would not deny; but he would repeat, 
in imitation of what had heen so eloquently 
and ably urged by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, in reference to Emancipatios, 
that the only way to defeat unreasonable 
expectations and claims, was to grant those 
that were reasonable. They had come 
to that point; they were called upon 
to grant what was just and reasot- 
able; and let him tell them, that the best 
mode to defeat extravagant hopes and ex 


| pectations was, not to defer any longer the 


maikable parallel between the hon. Mem- ! granting that which was due to justice an 


ber’s arguments against this question, and | the people, and that the giving to them 
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that which they ought to have, was the 
true way to prevent them from seeking 
that which they ought not to have. But 
they had heard another argument used on 
this occasion, with regard to what was 
termed the extreme cruelty of disfranchis- 
ing, not individuals but whole classes of 

rsons. The very same argument was 
used with great force when the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire introduced his bill in 
1825, for disfranchising the 40s. freehold- 
ers of Ireland. Those who opposed that 
bill, and the right hon. Baronet opposite 
amongst the number, argued in that way, 
and the right hon. Baronet said, that he 
could not consent to proceeding with such 
a sweeping measure of disfranchisement, 
and that he could not at all consent to 
such a disfranchisement, without at least 
an examination into the causes that called 
forit. Four years after, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet commenced a similar Reform, not 
by adopting but by proposing a measure 
of similar disfranchisement without any 
examination whatever. The right hon. 
Baronet then did his duty in defiance of 
the taunts which were thrown out against 
him, and his Majesty’s Government pro- 


ceeded upon the same principle upon the 


present occasion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite had dwelt upon the 
beautiful mechanism of the close-borough 
system,and had spoken of itas if it were the 
real basis of the Representation of the Com- 
monsHouse of Parliament. He wished, how- 
ever, to ask, what view would any one who 


looked into our constitutional writers for | 


his. guides take of the system of our Repre- 
sentation in the Commons House of Par- 
liament as it ought to exist? Would he 
not be led to consider it as the full, eff- 


cient, and complete Representation of the | 


Commons of England, and not the repre- 
sentation of a part of the country? Our 
constituent system in the House of Com- 
mons was understood, in the sense of our 
fathers, not to mean universal suffrage, but 
that representation of the country which 
was not only effectually but exclusively a 
popular Representation; and that the Mem- 
bers representing that constituency in the 
Parliament, should not be the House of 
Commons merely, but the House of the 
whole Commons of England. That was 
what our ancestors understood when they 
spoke of the Commons of England. The 
on. and learned Gentleman had gone to 
the time of our Henries and Edwards, to 
find out, as he asserted, that the close-bo- 
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rough system was the essential basis of 
the representative system; and, reading 
our Parliamentary history in rather an ex- 
traordinary way, he maintained that the 
close-borough system was a_ beautiful 
system, and that without the close bo- 
roughs the House of Commons could not 
exercise its Constitutional functions. The 
hon. Member, indeed, spoke of the King, 
Lords, and Commons, as if the two former 
constituted a portion of the third estate of 
the realm. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton had certainly used the same argument, 
when he admitted that there were influ- 
ences which had no connexion with the 
people of the country, which were, on the 
contrary, opposed to them, but which were 
and ought to be represented in that House. 
If that were the case, then they who read 
the theory of our Constitution in our best 
writers, must suppose that this House had 
forfeited that high character which had 
raised them to such an elevation in the 
eyes of all foreign nations. He would 
venture to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that representation was a positive 
trust. If that were the case,—and he fan- 
cied that the position could not be dis- 
puted—then it could not be denied that 
this House now stood, and had long stood, 
in what might be truly called a “ false po- 
sition ;” and in these days of growing light, 
intelligence, and education, it would be 
manifestly impossible for them to maintain 
themselves in that ‘false position” much 
longer. If the theory of our Constitution 
was right, as it was delivered to us by our 
best Constitutional writers, then our pre- 
sent practice must be bad; and if the 
practice was correct, then it falsified the 
He would refer for that theory to 
Blackstone, De Lolme, and every writer 
upon the English Constitution; and if it 
was possible for him to refer to any treat- 
ise of the learned Gentleman opposite 
upon Constitutional law, he was sure that 
the learned Gentleman, writing like a law- 
yer, would propound a similar theory. 
Why the very forms and proceedings of 
that House proved that it was in its Con- 
stitution mainly, essentially, exclusively, 
and entirely popular. On the first dav of 
every Parliament they deputed their 
Speaker to demand from the Crown a full 
liberty of speech, and that the Crown shall 
not interfere with their proceedings. On 
the first day of the Session they passed a 
resolution that no peer ought to have any 
influence in that House; and the very 
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forms with regard to election petitions, | 
committees, &c. proved the soundness of | 
the doctrine that that was essentially | 
the House of the people. The care and | 
caution which the other House exercised | 
jn respect to interfering with money bills, | 
established that doctrine. This was a 

theory of the Constitution of the Commons | 
House of Parliament, as well known to the 
people of England asit wastothem. The 
present state of knowledge—the immense 
diffusion of education, owing to the esta- 
blishment of innumerable schools—was 
such, that the majority of the population 
of England were fully able to understand 
the theories of Blackstone and De Lolme 
on that subject. At a general election, 
indeed, the Members of that House, 
Whig as well as Tory, admitted the sound- 
ness of that theory to their constituents, 
and it would not now do to tell them that 
the practice was one thing and that the 
theory was another: it would not do to 
tell them that the theory of Blackstone, 
and of our best constitutional lawyers, was 
one of yesterday, and that the practice of 
which they complained was founded on 
the wisdom of ages. Their theory and 
their practice were thus viciously opposed 
to each other; by the one they were gene- 
rating evils, for which their theory pre- 
cluded the only remedy. The happy mean 
which policy would point out between the 
quid ultima libertate on the one hand, 
and the quid ultima servitute onthe other, 
would by them be lost sight of, leaving 
them only a choice between the worst con- 
sequences of either. Would they imitate 
the blind obstinacy of the rulers of a 
neighbouring State in their opposition to 
the just demand of an intelligent people ? 
Let them recollect that the despicable aid 





which 500,000 legionaries, and an armed | 
Preetorian band in the heart of the metro- 
polis afforded to those rulers was discard- | 
ed in this happy country, and that wise 
and temperate concessions to justice were 
the best preservatives of social order. | 
And what was it they would oppose ? | 
Why nothing more nor less than a measure | 
for uniting in the closest bonds the wealth 
and intelligence of the people to the Con- 
stitution. In the emphatic language of 
Lord Plunkett on another occasion, let 
them recollect that “if they separated 
wealth and intelligence from the state, 
wealth and intelligence would destroy the 
State.” But perhaps the opponents of 
Reform would, in the crude spirit of most 
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of their assertions, maintain that the wealth 
and intelligence would not be united to our 
existing institutions by the present mea- 
sure. Well, then, what was the test? Let 
them look to the last returns made under 
the property-tax, and they would find that 
the large mass of the returns were for 
property under 5002.,—the holders of 
which constitute the great nzdus, so to 
speak, of our national intelligence and 
prosperity. This most important body 
would be wedded to the maintenance of our 
institutions by the measure now under dis- 
cussion, and by doing this we are convert. 


| ing into our most powerful allies, against 
§ » ag 


those innovations and revolutionary eyils 
which our opponents would fain persuade 
the House would be the consequence of it, 
those who would be irresistible in effecting 
the rashest innovations. When they con- 
sidered, moreover, the hourly increasing 
knowledge of the middle classes, and their 
hourly increasing seuse of their own rights 
and importance in the State, they would 
pause before they would alienate them 
from all that was wise, and just, and benef- 
cent in the Constitution, in refusing to re- 
medy the gross abuses which time and 
circumstance had ingrafted on it. He 
would not say that they would at once de- 
clare themselves in hostile array against 
that House in the event of its rejecting 
the present concession to their just de 
mands; but they would stand aloof from 
them,—they would hang upon and impede 
the chariot-wheels of the Government, till, 
sooner or later, they would arrest its course, 
and, as with the Egyptian host of old, all 


| would be overwhelmed and lost in the 


great flood of anarcliy that would rush 
upon themirresistibly. With reference to 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Drogheda, who spoke last, on the circum- 
stance, that Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Flood, 
and other Irish patriots, who in 1782 effect- 
ed the commercial independence of their 


| country, and had nevertheless great difi- 


culty afterwards in getting into Parlia- 
ment, he must say that the hon. Member's 
acts were quite contrary to his inference. 
It was true that Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood 
found difficulty in obtaining a seat, not 
withstanding the patriotic exertions to 
which Hardy, in his “ Life of Charlemont,” 
alludes; but why? simply because the Re- 
presentation then in force in Ireland was 
essentially one of close boroughs. Under 
a better state of things, in which the wealth 

nd intelligence of the country would hav¢ 
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their due weight in the election of Repre- 
sentatives, such illustrious patriots and 
orators would have had no difficulty in 
getting returned to Parliament, and were 
only impeded by the close-borough system 
which the hon. Member would hold out to 
admiration as the means of procuring men 
of talent a seat in that House, and patriot 
statesmen an asylum in the event of atem- 
porary unpopularity. Another argument 
—if argument it might be called that ar- 
ument was none—of the hon. Member, 
was still more groundless. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked, under the new system, what was 
to become of the West-India, and the 
East-India, and other colonial interests, 
which at present were virtually, though 
not directly, represented ? 
give the hon. member a simple answer, 
—the representation would remain un- 
altered. 
of the boroughs proposed to he dis- 
franchised, they would find that they 
were not represented by either East or 
West-India virtual representatives. Four 
East-India directors sat in that House for 
places which the present measure would 


not affect; and the West-India interest | 


had one member for Buckinghamshire, 
another for Sandwich, a third for Roches- 
ter, a fourth for Cricklade, and a fifth for 
Dumfries: all of which places would re- 
main untouched by his noble friend’s Bill 
This showed how easily a quasi plausible 
case was destroyed upon accurate inquiry; 
and how easy, till such inquiry was made, 
it was to vamp up a specious fallacy as a 
kind of argument. Before he sat down he 
could not help expressing his surprise—to 
use a mild term—at the sneers of the hon. 


member for Newport, at the middle classes | 


of society in this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted certain expressions contained in 
Ecclesiasticus, respecting the usefulness of 
artisans “‘to be sought for in the public 
counsels, or placed in the seat of judgment,” 
as a portion of the sacred scripture. But 
this was—as perhaps the hon. Member was 
too dignified to learn,—an error. The 
passage quoted by the hon. Member was 
a part of the Apocrypha, and, like the ar- 
gument founded upon it, was spurious 
and Apocryphal. There were other points 
which he would, at a future occasion, offer 
afew observations upon. At present he 
would only call upon the opponents of the 
great and most beneficent measure they 
were discussing, to reflect on the course 
they were pursuing, The clamour which 
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He would | 


| 


If they looked over the list | 
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had been so long raised, and with too 
much success, against the Catholic Relief 
Bill, had yielded to the wisdom of expe- 
rience ; showing that human prescience, 
even in the wisest and the most confi- 
dently prophetic of the evils of that legis- 
lative measure amongst them was not in- 
fallible: so would it be, sooner or later, 
with respect to the still greater question 
of Reform. The arguments and assertions 
now made use of, even to the metaphors, 
were the same. If he had Hansard’s De- 
bates in his hands he could, he was sure, 
quote a number of parallel passages even 
to the very words and ornaments. He 
would meet these assertions, therefore, by 
the great arguments then used. He would 
say, be just and fear not. Grant the peo- 
ple their rights and rely upon their grati- 
tude; for so far from its following, that a 
concession of unjust demands must be the 
consequence of conceding what was just 
and right, he maintained that by doing that, 
theystrengthened themselves against the nc 
croachmeuts of what was unjust and wrong. 
By doing so, they would be acquitted in 
their own consciences, and might, with 
confidence, leave their fame to their coun- 
try, and the event to Providence. 

Mr. O'Connell moved the further ad- 
journment of the Debate 

Lord Stormont objected to the Motion 
at that early hour. 

Lord Althorp expressed a wish, that 
the House would come to some under- 
standing as to the period on which the 
present discussion should terminate. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mutiny Bitzs.] The Marquis of 
Chandos wished to know from the neble 
Lord, when he meant to move the second 
reading of the Reform Bill? It was import- 
ant that the House should he in possession 
of his intentions, asit was rumoured that it 
was meant not to take the second reading 
till after Easter. 

Lord Althorp had only to say, in 
answer to the noble Marquis’s question, 
that Ministers were determined to have, 
if possible, the discussions on the second 
reading of the Bill over before Easter. 
He meant to move the second reading on 
Monday se’nnight, by which day the Bill 
would have been about three weeks before 
the House and the public, so as to admit 
of a thorough discussion of its provisions; 
and he trusted they would be found un- 
objectionable, 
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Lord Ehrington thought it but fair in 
his noble relative, after the courteous an- 
swer which he had received to his question, 
to state the object he had in view in 
putting it, and the course he meant to 
pursue in consequence of the noble Lord’s 
explicit answer. 

The Marquis of Chandos.-~The course 
I mean to pursue is this,—if the second 
reading of the Bill be delayed beyond the 
day specified by the noble Lord opposite, 
I shall feel it my duty to exercise my 
right, as a Member of Parliament, and 
Oppose the proceedings of his Majesty’s 


Ministers, either in going into a Committee | 
or in opposing the Mutiny | 


of Supply, 
Bills. 


Sir James Graham.—IJn that case, the | 
noble Marquis shall not long want an) 
opportunity of bringing his menace to the | 


test, for I now, Sir, move the Order of the 


Day for the third reading of the Matiny | 
| duced without much further delay? It 


Bill. 


An hon. Member intimated, that he had | 
had an understanding that evening with | 
the right hon. Secretary at War, that the | 
Army Mutiny bill should not be read a | 


third time before Thursday or Friday next. 

Sir J. Graham was not aware of the 
arrangement just mentioned, and would in 
consequence postpone the Motion till to- 


morrow evening, by which time his right | 
hon. friend would be in his place to ex- | 
plain to the hon. Member the conditions | 
The right hon, Baronet | 
then moved. the third reading of the’ 


of his promise. 


Marine Mutiny Bill. 

Sir £. Knatchbull deprecated conversa- 
tions of the nature that had just taken 
place. 

Sir J. Graham could not help saying, 
that the noble Marquis had taken a course, 
which might be attended with extreme in- 
convenience, and even danger, as the 
Mutiny Act was about to expire. He 
hoped that there was nothing in his 


manner beyond what was justified by his | 
public duty, which he intended to pursue | 
| matter was in the hands of the House of 
| Commons, it was impossible for him, as a 


with firmness, but without personal allu- 
sions to any man. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that as the 
Military Mutiny Bill was postponed, there 
could be no inconvenience in postponing 
the Marine Mutiny Bill. 

Lord Althorp explained, that as the law 
was about to expire, it was necessary to 
forward the Bill. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 8, 1831. 


MrNvuTEs.] Bills. The Dublin Asylum Bill read a second 
time. The Marine Mutiny Bill brought up from the 
Commons, and read a first time. The Additional 
Churches Building Bill, committed. 

The Earl of Moruey presented a Petition from the Mer. 
chants, Shipowners, and other Members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Plymouth, against the alteration of the 
Timber Duties, 


Civit List.] The Duke of Bucking. 
ham wished to put a question to the 
noble Earl opposite, with respect to the 
state of the Civil List. He appealed 
merely to the Earl’s courtesy, but hoped, 
that on a subject cf so much consequence, 
the noble Earl would not refuse to give 
the information which he required. He 
wished, then, to know how it came that 
nothing had as yet been done with respect 
to the Civil List, and whether it was likely 
that a Bill on the subject would be intro- 


was highly expedient that a matter of so 
much importance should not be left in the 
disgraceful state in which it stood 
at present. Although it was not very 


regular, perhaps, to allude to what was 
passing in the other House, where the 


| Bill must first be introduced, yet it was 


notorious that there was a Committee of 
the House of Commons sitting on the 
subject, and had been sitting for a con- 
siderable time, without making any Report. 
He was desirous to know whether there 
was any time fixed for the Report being 
made, and how soon it would be made ? 
Earl Grey observed, that to an applica- 
tion to his courtesy he should always be 
ready to reply with equal courtesy. The 
noble Duke could hardly fail to be aware 
that it was impossible for him (Earl Grey), 
as a Member of Parliament, to know 
more on the subject of what was passing 
in the other House than the noble Duke 
did. He regretted that so much delay 
had taken place, and that the subject had 
not been settled long ago; but as the 


Member of Parliament, to take upon him- 
self positively to give the noble Duke the 
information which he required. He might, 
however, venture to express his hope, that 
it was not likely that the delay would last 
much longer, and the noble Duke might 
be assured, that as soon as the Report was 
made, no time would be lost by,his Majes- 
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177 Reform Petition. 


ty’s Ministers in introducing a Bill on the 
subject. . 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that he 
spoke on account of information which he 
had received, that it was likely that the 
Report would be presented that evening. 

Earl Grey had also been informed that 
it was likely to be presented without much 
further delay. 

The Duke of Buckingham: Then it 
might be expected that the Bill would be 
brought forward before Easter. 

Here the subject dropped. 


Rerorm Peririon rrom tne Ciry 
or Lonpon.] The Lord Chancellor stated 
that he had in his hand a Petition from 
the Lord Mayor and Citizens of London, in 
Common Hall assembled, on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform, which at present 
engrossed the attention of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. The only reason 
that occurred to him for the honour which 
had been done to him by being intrusted 
with the presenting to their Lordships the 
Petition of this great Corporation was, 
that he was himself a freeman of that 
Corporation. The petitioners expressed 
their strongest approbation of the measure 
of Reform brought before the other House 
of Parliament by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and prayed, that when it came into their 
Lordships’ House, they would give it their 
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this might facilitate the means of pro- 
curing that information which might be 
necessary to enable their Lordships to 
come to a sound conclusion on the question. 
He did consider it due to these learned 
bodies to consider whether it might be 
proper, so far to extend the elective fran- 
chise to them. In order to bring before 
their Lordships the information to which 
he alluded, he moved that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, praying 
that his Majesty would be pleased to 
cause to be laid on the Table of this 
House an account of the number of Gradu- 
ates who had taken the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, Law, or Medicine, or the 
Degree of Master of Arts, in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, from the year 1800, to 
the year 1830, both inclusive; and also a 
similar return for Glasgow. 

The Earl of Rosebery, although it was 
not usual to second motions in that House, 
was yet anxious to express his cordial ap- 
probation of the Motion of his noble friend, 
and of the object for which it was made. 
He wished that the right of Representa- 
tion might be extended to those learned. 
bodies, and he had no doubt that they 
would receive the boon with gratitude, 
and exercise it to the advantage of the 
community at large. 

The Bishop of London wished, that a 
distinction should be made between the 
resident and non-resident graduates. 


Scotch Universities. 





most favourable consideration. The noble 
Lord said, he had another Petition on the 
same subject to present from the Students- 


at-Law, and those practising under the Bar | 


inthe Four Inns of Court, praying that 


their Lordships would take the measure | 


into their favourable consideration. The 
Petition was very numerously signed; and 
the gentlemen who signed it were generally 


studious men, and little concerned in the , 


ordinary business of the world. 


Scorcn Universities.] The Earl of 
Haddington, adverting to the circumstance 
that a plan of Reform was under con- 
sideration in the other House, by which 
some additional Members of Parliament 
were to be given to Scotland, observed, 
that it might be well worth while to con- 
sider whether it would not be expedient to 
give the power of returning a Member to 
Parliament to each of the two principal 
Scotch Universities. It was known that 


all the Universities of Scotland had lately 
been visited. by a Royal Commission, to 
examine into their state and situation, and 


The Earl of Haddington said, that was 

hardly possible, for the Scotch Students 
did not reside within the walls of their 
' several Universities and Colleges. 
Lord Tenterden observed, that it was 
highly desirable that the distinction should 
be made, for it often happened that per- 
sons in very inferior grades in the pro- 
fession of medicine, and perhaps in other 
| professions, went to these Northern Uni- 
| versities, and, without any residence or 
attendance at lectures, or, at least, after a 
very short residence or attendance, pro- 
cured diplomas for themselves. 

The Earl of Haddington was not aware 
that there would be any difficulty in point- 
| ing out the amount of attendance on lec- 
| tures given by the several persons who 
| graduated during the period mentioned, 

although it would be impossible to make 
| the distinctions required by the right rev. 
| Prelate. 
Lord Wynford thought, that the amount 
‘of attendance ought, at least, to be dis- 
| tinctly specified. 
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The Earl of Haddington withdrew his 
Motion, in order to put it in a different 
shape. 


Tue Rev. Mr, Martin Doyte.] 
Lord Clifden said, that he had a Petition 
in his hands, to be presented, from the rev. 
Mr. Martin Doyle, the object of which was, 
to clear his character from certain imputa- 
tions which that rev. gentleman under- 
stood had been cast upon it in that House. 
He had some doubis whether this Petition 
could, in point of form, be received; but 
the petitioner stated that, he had been for 
fifteen years parish priest of Donegal, in 
the county of Carlow, which was within a 
mile and a half of the residence of Lord 
Farnbam—that in the course of that time 
he had been a member of an association 
for preserving the peace of the country— 
that he had been instrumental ia detecting 
and bringing to justice certain persons 
who had been great disturbers of the 
public 
of the Protestant Rector of the parish, and 

Grand Jury of the county of Carlow 
—that he had been very intimate with 
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' that object. 


peace, and had received the thanks | 
| correct that he had received the thanks 


Rev. Mr. M. Doyle. 


know what passed there. To be gure 
their Lordships winked at these things; 
but if aman came there with a disting 
statement of a breach of privilege, the 
must take notice of it, and therefore the 
matter had better be left on what his Lord. 
ship had already stated, and on what aa. 
other noble Lord (Farnham) might choose 
to say. 

Lord Clifden observed, that he had al. 
ready pretty well attained his object. 

Lord Farnham hoped, although this 
proceeding was not regular, that the 
House would indulge him with a few 
words. He had before stated, that he had 
been well acquainted with Mr. Doyle, and 
had a good opinion of him. It was per 
fectly correct that he had been a member 
of the association for preserving the peace 
of the country, and had done much for 
He had been instrumental 
in bringing to justice a desperate gang of 
burglars, three of whom had been hanged, 
and two transported. It was perfectly 


| of the Grand Jury of the county of Car 


| low. 


Lord Farnham, wio was a member of the | 
not concerned in politics, nor engaged in 


association to which he alluded, and he 


expressed his conviction that Lord Farn- | 
ham was too honourable a man not to bear | 


witness to the truth of his statement; | 
| was concerned in the preservation of the 


and, finally, he produced four affidavits to 
show that he had no concern with the dis- 
turbances on account of tithes, although 
he knew that they were a most grievous 
burthen to the country. 

The Duke of Buckingham rose to order. 
This was not a petition, and the noble 
Lord himself bad stated at the outset, that 
in point of form it could not be received. 

Lord Clifden contended, that he had a 
tight to read the address of the Grand 
Jury at least, if not to read the affidavits. 

The Lord Chancellor was unwilling to 
interrupt one of their Lordships, and more 
particularly when he was speaking for a 
party who stood on his defence. But 
really they must preserve some order in 
their proceedings. In the other House 
they had a Speaker, whose peculiar busi- 
ness it was, to preserve order; but their 
Lordships’ Speaker had no more to do in 


that respect than any of their Lordships; | 


_ peace of the country. 


But at the time when he was on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. Doyle, he was 


agitation on account of tithes, or any other 
peveee object. He confined himself to 
1is parochial duties, except in so far as he 


But in the course 
of the last two years he had assumed a differ- 


| ent character. He had already stated, that 
| he had a high opinion of Mr. Doyle, when 
he was intimate witb him, and very much 


! 
! 
| 
| 





but, speaking as a Peer, he must observe, 


that all this 


privileges. The petitioner complained of 


proees on a breach of their | 


what had passed in that House, although | 
he could not, without a breach of privilege, | 


regretted that he was obliged to change it, 
Petition withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, March 8, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. The Mutiny Bill read a third time and 
passed. The Calico Duties’ Repeal Bill went through 8 
Committee. The Post Roads Acts (Ireland) Amendment 
Bili read a first time. 

A new Writ, on the Motion of Mr. 8. Ricg, was ordered for 
the City of Chester, in the room of the Hon. Robert 
Grosvenor, who had vacated his seat, by sitting and voting 
without taking the Oaths; and a Bill to relieve the Hoo. 
Robert Grosvenor from certain penalties incurred by sit 
ting and voting in the House of Commons, without hav- 
ing conformed to the laws in such case made and pro 
vided, was read a second time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman THOMP- 
SON, copies of Despatches from the Governor of Nova 
Scotia, dated 17th January, 1831, inclosing an Address of 
the Council and Assembly of Nova Scotia, praying thet 
the discriminating Duties on foreign ‘Timber impo 
into Great Britain, may not be withdrawn; from the Go- 
vernor of Lower Canada, dated 8th January, 1831, it- 
closing a Memorial from certain gentlemen engaged in the 
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Timber trade in Lower Canada, praying that no alteration 
be made in the Duties on Timber; also, of a Memorial to 
the Board of Trade, by the Merchants of Quebec, re- 
specting the Timber Duties:—On the Motion of Lord 
Viscount MAHON, of the number of Stamps issued for 
Newspapets, for the year 1830; distinguishing the London 
from the Provincial Newspapers, and distinguishing the 
different Newspapers, and the amount of Duty received 
from each; of the several Sums paid to the different 
Newspapers, for the year 1830, for Proclamations, Adver- 
tisements, and notices of every kind. 


MInIsTERIAL Pian oF PARLIAMENT- 
any REFORM—ADJOoURNED DEBATE.— 
Mr. O’Connell moved, that the Order of 
the Day for the resumption of the Debate 
on the Bill to amend the Representation 
be read.— Read accordingly. 

Mr. O’Connell then proceeded to ad- 
dress the House.—His object in rising was 


to give his most decided and most anxious | 


support to this measure. He looked upon 
it as a measure which deserved support, 
because it was a large, a liberal, and a 
wise measure—he would even call it a ge- 
nerous measure; and sure he was, that it 
would be an effectual measure of Reform. 
Hethought that it had been brought for- 
ward wisely; for if the Ministers had 
offered less, the country would soon have 
complained that they had not given more ; 
and whoever had attempted to get more 
for the country, would have made an at- 
tempt which would as certainly end in 
defeat. The measure should have his vote 
in support of it in that House; aud if he 
possessed any influence elsewhere, all that 
influence should be exercised in its favour. 
There were, however, objections to the 
measure. He was upon conviction a Ra- 
dical Reformer; and this was not a Ra- 
dical Reforms. He was of opinion, that 
in every practical mode, universal suffrage 
should be adopted as a matter of right: 
he was likewise of opinion, that the dura- 
tion of Parliaments should be shortened 
to the time stipulated at the glorious Re- 
volution of 1688; and, above all, he was 
of opinion that votes should be taken by 
Ballot. This measure gave none of these 
three modesof Reform; but it was in other 
Tespects so liberal and so extensive, that 
he was convinced that it would demon- 
strate one of two things—either that fur- 
ther Reform was not necessary, and that 
amore extensive suffrage, shorter parlia- 
ments, and the Vote by Ballot could bedis- 
pensed with ; or that it would give all these 
ata future period, without the slightest 
disturbance, safely, certainly, and ration- 
ally. Asa Radical Reformer he accepted 
this measure heartily. There was another 
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point of view in which he had a right to 
object to this measure. It would not 
carry its own principle into effect in. Ire- 
land. He thought that Ireland had been 
badly treated by it. He could not thank 
the present Administration, or at least 
that part of it to which the government of 
Ireland was intrusted, for their conduct 
towards that country. He thought that 
the present Administration, to whom he 
felt deeply grateful for this measure, had 
not acted well towards Ireland. He 
thought that it had acted unwisely—he 
was sure that it had acted arbitrarily, and 
he was sorry to add arrogantly,and there- 
fore, if he were to take counsel from his 
passions, or to indulge his prejudices, he 
should be able to find many objections to 
this measure. It was, however, too ad- 
vantageous to be thus cavilled at; and 
that consideration made him sink all paltry 
objections to a measure which he believed 
would be highly advantageous to the 
whole community. He would proceed to 
point out the mode in which it would 
operate in the counties and boroughs of 
England; and first in the counties. It 
would leave all the 40s. freeholders, and 
the other persons who now had votes, just 
where it found them; but it would confer 
on the copyholders of 10/, a year, the 
elective franchise. Was not that a sub- 
stantial advantage? Why had they been 
prevented from enjoying it heretofore? 
For nothing but a technical reason, known 
only to lawyers, aud intelligible only to 
them. Why should an individual who 
_ held his property as securely and as freely 
| by court-roll as the freeholder held it by 
| his freehold, be prevented from exercising 
| the same privileges on account of his pro- 
perty, as belonged to the freeholder on 
account of his? The measure did’ not, 
however, stop there. Hitherto all persons 
having what the lawyers called a chattel- 
interest, or a lease for years, were debarred 
from voting. Thus it happened, that aman 
who held a large and extensive property, 
at his own disposal, for a lease of 999 years, 
had no vote; whilst another, who held 
only three acres for an old life, was en- 
titled to vote—that was an absurdity, 
This measure, therefore, added two nu- 
merous and influential classes of pro- 
| prietors, who were now excluded, to the 
electoral body; and thus, as it related to 
the counties of England, it must of ne- 
cessity be very beneficial. But it would 
have another effect. Twenty-eight coun- 
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ties were each to have two additional 
Members, which would increase the sound 
part of the Representatives. The only ob- 
jection which had been urged to this por- 
tion of the measure came from the Minis- 
terial side of the House. It was grounded 
on the clause which gave the Privy Council 
power to divide counties into districts. It 
had been said, that such power was un- 
constitutional: but no attempt had been 
made to prove it so, and he was inclined 
to treat such an assertion, not as an argu- 
ment, but as an empty cavil. Besides, 
such power had already been given to the 
Privy Council in Ireland, where the coun- 
ties had been divided into local jurisdic- 
tions, and no objection had ever been made 
to the mode in which the Privy Council had 
performed this duty. The power, therefore, 
was not novel. He believed that it would 
be harmless; but if it should prove other- 
wise, how easily could that be remedied 
in a reformed Parliament? In England, 
therefore, the provisions which this mea- 
sure would extend to counties would be 
productive of unmixed good. He rejoiced 
that they were about to get an increased 
constituency in all the counties, and that 
they were about to get an increase of new 
county Members, who belonged to a class 
which was the least revolutionary in the 
world. The next part of the Bill related 
to the boroughs of England, and here he 
must say, that he delighted beyond mea- 
sure in the way in which they had been 
dealt with. The measure used the pruning- 
knife to the rotten parts of the Constitu- 
tion, and used it, too, with a master’s 
hand; it cut out, unsparingly, all the cor- 
rupt parts of the Constitution, and left all 
the sound parts of it intact and inviolate. 
What was the great reproach against the 
House of Commons? The existence of 
nomination boroughs. What was the chief 
grievance in its Constitution in the eyes 
of the people? The existence of these 
boroughs. Was it an idle or imaginary 
grievance? No such thing. The people 
complained of them asa real grievance. 
They were in direct contradiction to the 
theory of the Constitution—they were 
an open violation of its first principle, the 
representative principle. When, there- 


fore, Gentlemen talked to him of this 
measure conferring a new Constitution 
upon the country, he was inclined to ask 
them, whether they knew what its old 
Constitution was? Was it the old Con- 
stitution of England that the mound at 
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Old Sarum, or the park at Gatton, or the 
niches in the walls of Midhurst should be 
represented in the House of Commons? 
What lawyer would dare—yes, he repeated 
the words advisedly—what lawyer would 
dare to assert that such was the old Con. 
stitution of England? This consideration 
reminded him of an occurrence which 
happened some years ago in one of the 
courts of law in Ireland. At the time of 
the Union between England and Ireland, 
certain close boroughs were disfranchised, 
and, by a precedent by no means to be 
imitated, compensation was given, not to 
the voters who lost their suffrages, but to 
the patron, who arrogated to himself the 
right of selling them to the highest bidder, 
The borough of Askeaton was one of the 
boroughs thus disfranchised, and 13,0001. 
was given by the Parliament to Massey 
Dawson, as compensation for the loss he 
had sustained by the disfranchisement of 
it. Shortly afterwards, his brother, who 
was the other Member for that borough, 
claimed half that compensation-money, 
and, not being able to obtain it by fair 
means, brought an action in one of the 
Irish Courts to recover the moiety to which 
he deemed himself entitled. No sooner 
had the plaintiff’s counsel opened his case, 
than the learned Judge on the bench told 
him, that he must be nonsuited, and further 
added, ‘ Sir, I have a great respect for 
you personally, but I must tell you, that 
your client is a most audacious man in 
having dared to come into Court with 
such a cause of action as this.” And yet 
it afterwards appeared, from a statement 
which he heard made in the Court of 
Chancery, that this very Judge, together 
with the father of the hon, member for 
Limerick, were the trustees named in a 
marriage-settlement, by which it was pro- 
vided that the nomination to the borough 
of Tralee should be set aside as a provision 
for the younger children of sir E. Dennie. 
And yet this was called the old Consti- 
tution.—[An hon. Member, ‘Oh, but 
that was in Ireland.”]—Be it so; still it 
was a case in point, and one which he had 
a right to quote on the present occasion, 
especially as there had been a similar 
testamentary disposal of property in Eng- 
land by a late nobleman, in favour of his 
daughter’s husband. But he had not done 
with Ireland yet, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman. To return, however, to the 
nomination boroughs. The constitution 

writers, the lawyers the Judges,—all mea 
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who could distinguish right from wrong— 
joined in denouncing this practice. And 
et, had they not heard in this discussion, 
that the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Duke of Bedford, the Mar- 
quis of Cleveland, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, and other great noblemen, were in 
the daily habit of nominating Members to 
boroughs, and that they possessed an admi- 
rable facility in discovering young gentle- 
men of talent and ability, who were hover- 
ing about Parliament, and yet had no 
place within it on which they could alight, 
until they received the olive-branch from 
such aristocratical patrons? Was not this 
a direct violation of the principles of the 
Constitution? What was the first resolu- 
tion which that House laid down on the 
opening of Parliament? Before the King’s 
Speech was read,—before the Commons 
were even summoned to attend in the pre- 
sence of their King, who deserved better 
of his subjects than any Kingwho had 
ever reigned before him,—they passed the 
following Resolution :—‘ That it is a high 
infringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of the United Kingdom, 
for any Lord of Parliament, or other Peer 
or Prelate—yes, any Prelate, to concern 
himself in the election of Members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament.” 
He arraigned the proprietors of nomina- 
tion boroughs of an infringement, and a 
most culpable infringement, of the privi- 
leges of Parliament. This resolution of 
the House passed unanimously: no one 
ventured to raise his voice against it; 
and, now that it had passed, if any one 
were to say that it was not binding, it 
would be the duty of the Speaker to inter- 
fere. By talking, however, about the old 
Constitution, under which we had made 
war and peace, Gentlemen were enabled 
to laugh at this resolution of the House, 
and to treat it with contempt. True it 
was, that ours was an old Constitution, 
and true it was, that they had oftentimes 
made war and peace while they had been 
living under it; but what those facts had 
todo with the matter he could not com- 
prehend, and Gentlemen might, in their 
eloquence, bear in mind that post hoc was 
not always propter hoc. Let the Reso- 
lution be rescinded if the House thought 
fit, and let the House declare that they 
Were not in favour of the rights and the 
liberties of the people, but against them ; 
only let them not, while the Resolution 
existed on their Journals, talk about its 
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being revolutionary and unjust to act 
upon that to which they had unanimously 
pledged themselves. The hon. member 
for Callington had, the other night, become 
quite poetical upon this subject, and in 
weeping over the untimely fate of his own 
borough, had called it a violet. Any- 
thing argumentative, and sterling, and 
strong, might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from the hon. member for Calling- 
ton, but who could have dreamed of that 
hon. Member turning poet, and of his 
having, in his fondness for his constituents, 
and by the inspiration of his muse, mis- 
taken a rotten borough for a violet? 
But the Gentlemen on the other side 
threatened them, told them, that they 
were guilty of an unjust seizure of fran- 
chises, and accused them of robbery. Now 
these were very grave charges; but let 
hon. Members give their attention to the 
subject for a few moments, and inquire 
who the robbers were. He had never 
heard of a royal charter, grant, or deed to 
any nobleman, conferring on that nobleman 
the right of nominating Members to sit in 
that House. No; but he had heard of 
such grants being made to the people. 
He knew that the people had been robbed 
of those grants, and he liked this Bill be- 
cause it laid hold of the spoliators. The 
seizure was with those who now cried out 
so lustily ‘ Stop thief.” He supposed 
that no man would be inclined to question 
the title of the King to his throne; for 
that would be treason both here and else- 
where; and it would be a crime,—not of 
so high a degree, but still a crime,—to 
say that the House of Lords ought to be 
deprived of its legislative and judicial 
powers. This was obvious, and every 
body would readily admit it; but let him 
ask, whether it was more justifiable to 
violate the liberties of the people, and to 
set at nought the privileges of that House? 
The people well knew who their spoliators 
were, for they perfectly understood the 
close-borough system. Some delusion was 
practised upon the subject in that House, 
and the matter was mystified there by one 
Gentleman quoting what another Gentle- 
man had said upon‘ some other occasion, 
or what some deceased statesman of great 
name had been reported to have said some 
years ago: but he would tell the House 
that the people out of doors were in the 
habit of talking common sense, and that 
this was the language which they held to 
the borough-proprietors:— ‘“ You have 
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taken away our rights, you have usurped 
our franchises, you have robbed us of our 
property, and, do what you will, you shall 
disgorge!” Thus, then, he had dealt 
with what were called nomination boroughs 
He might, however, be told that although 
many were swept away, yet that Calne, 
and Tavistock, and Knaresborough still 
remained, and that this was uujust. Now 
he had been intrusted with a petition 
against the return for Calne, and the peti- 
tioner would doubtless have succeeded, and 
been the sitting Member, but that a Com- 
mittee of that House decided that Calne 
was a Corporation, and that there could 
not, therefore, by any possibility be more 
than 36 voters there. Now what would 
be the effect of this Bill with regard to 
Calne? Why, the effect of it would be 
this—that Calne would be thrown open, 
and that the election would no longer beina 
close corporation. It had been said, that 
nevertheless the Members for Calne 
would not be changed. He did not 
know how that might be, but he was sure 
that every Gentleman who had _ heard or 
who had read that beautiful display of 
talent and eloquence which had proceeded 
from the hen. member for Calne,—that 
admirable speech, which contained as 
much ancient law as would have adorned 
an antiquary, which was strewed with the 
most beautiful flowers of Jiterature, and 
which shone with all the ornaments which 
grace, and elegance, and learning could 
Impart,—he was sure, he said, what all 
who had heard that speech would agree, 
that the hon. Member had a claim upon 
Calne which, now that it was freed from 
its former evils, it would be impossible to 
disallow. He defied any one to say, that 
that claim could be resisted, and what, 
he would ask, need that hon. Member now 
care for the influence of the Marquis of 
Lansdown? By-the-by, this brought to 
his recollection the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Drogheda (Mr. 
North) last night. They all remembered 
how that hon. and learned Member, when 
he sat for a rotten borough, and was on 
the other side of the House, liardly ever 
opened his lips, and when he did, spoke 
scarcely above his breath, and always 
voted with Ministers; but they had all 
seen how he threw himself forward now,— 
how loudly and independently he talked 
now that he sat on the opposition side of 
the House, and sat for Drogheda, and was 
disencumbered of the influence of a patron. 
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Oh! God help those who would cregp 
into that House. They said, that they 
stooped, and that they were not ashamed 
to stoop. Out upon this saying! they did 
not stoop,—they could not stoop,—for 
they were already bent so low that it was 
impossible they could bend lower. Let 
him remind the House how very amusing 
it must be to the people of Ireland to be 
told that every House of Commons gravely 
resolved that no Prelate should interfere 
in the eleetion of Members of that House. 
Ardent reformer as he was, he would give 
up all Reform if he did not prove at that 
bar that they had among them a Member 
fora borough, who had been nominated 
bya right rev. prelate. The Member to 
whom he alluded was the right hon. the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Representative for the borough of Armagh, 
He did not say that the borough of Ar 
magh was the only one in Ireland in the 
elections of which a Prelate exercised a 
controlling influence. That borough 
was celebrated for miracles, but he believed 
it had never produced a greater miracle 
than the conversion of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Yes, and as soon as the right 
hon. Gentleman, the nominee of the right 
rev. Prelate, had been safely returned by 
the influence of the righ rev. Prelate, then 
the Orangemen and the Presbyterians, and 
other inhabitants of the borough, met te- 
gether, and joined in the work of burning 
the right hon. Gentleman in effigy. And 
this was the old and much-lauded Consti- 
tution! This was the Constitution which 
some Gentlemen thought it almost sacri- 
lege to touch, Oh! if the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
only been as pathetic as he was comical— 
if he had been, like Niobe, all tears,—and 
what an admirable representative of 
Niobe he would have made !—the House 
would have been almost washed away in 
the flood which would have gushed forth 
at the notion of destroying this venerable 
old Constitution. But the Bill did not 
only put an end to the nomination be- 
roughs, it did more, it struck off alse 
those small boroughs of another character 
and of which no man could speak ina 
merry mood. Why, the agents of these 
boroughs had been even at him, who had, 
however, noconnection with England, with 
all their usual solicitations, and the crown- 
ing temptation of an attorney at a small 
expense. Was not this system also nd 
torious throughout the country? Was i 
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not known to those who professed them- 
selves to be the friends and advocates of 
religion, and honesty, and good order ? 
He differed from the hon. and learned 
member for Boroughbridge, but he honour- 
ed that hon. and learned Gentleman as 
aman of the highestintegrity, and of the 
most uncompromising principles; and he 
appealed to him whether, as a conscienti- 
ous man—whether, as a_ responsible 
creature,—he could defend the system of 
corruption which carried perjury and 
bribery among the race of needy and 
miserable wretches who form the con- 
stituency of these boroughs—once in six 
years certainly, and oftener as accident 
might create vacancies in their Represen- 
tation? Was this a system to be ad- 
vocated ? Was it a system, the existence 
of which could be denied? No one 
would deny it out of that House, nor 
would any one in that House dare to dis- 
pute the existence of it, or of its vices, ex- 
cept by some circumlocution,—by some 
crafty insinuation of that which no man 
would peril his reputation by asserting 
openly. But were not nomination bo- 
roughs sold also? It was notorious that 
they were, and the price of them was as 


much inquired about, and as easily ascer- 


tained, as the price of the stocks. Was it 
not said in 1792 that seats in Parliament 
were sold like stalls in Leadenhall Mar- 
ket? and if it were not said in 1831, was it 
not uneniable that the practice still con- 
tinued 2? The people of England were 
awaking to the necessity of a reformation 
of these abuses; they were awaking, not 
suddenly,—not convulsively.—but quietly, 
and like a giant refreshed; and they 
would call aloud for this black sin,—this 
foul shame,—this high iniquity of the bo- 
tough system, to be put anend to. But 
the boroughs were sold,—they all knew 
this fact; and yet, when they assembled 
there, they gravely came to an unanimous 
vote, that if any one should procure him- 
self to be returned to that House by 
bribery, or by other corrupt practices, the 
House would proceed to punish such an 
individual with the utmost severity. And 
how did they deal with this vote after- 
wards? Why, they laughed at it, and 
made a joke of it; but let him tell them, 
that the people out of doors did not relish 
such jokes. The present Bill had been 
ohjected to by one hon. Gentleman that it 
Would create a fantastic variety of voters ; 

t was there ug variety of voters now? 
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Undoubtedly there was: in one place the 
election was in the Mayor and Aldermen; 
in another in the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Jurats; in another in the Mayor, Alder- 
men, Jurats, and Freemen; in some 
places men voted by tenure, in others by 
scot and lot, and in others Members were 
returned by potwallopers. Why, there 
was not more diversity iv the shades and 
colours of the inhabitants of the West 
Indies than in the present elective fran- 
chise of England, The proposed measure 
reduced it to uniformity and simplicity, by 
giving votes to all householders of 102, 
and it took away none of the present votes, 
It disfranchised only the non-residents, 
who had already distranchised themselves 
by non-residence. This had been called 
an anomaly; but why had the Ministers 
taken this course? It was because they 
thought that property ought to be spared 
wherever it was possible, and because they 
had very wisely made their experiment as 
narrow as they could consistently with the 
great object they had in view. The next 
objection to the measure he found in the 
ultra-arithmetical speech of the right hon, 
member for Aldborough (Mr. Croker), That 
hon. Member had complained, that they 
gave but one Member to Brighton with its 
24,000 inhabitants, while Tavistock was 
still to return two Members. But the 
fallacy of the hon. Gentleman—and q 
complete fallacy it was—consisted in his 
supposing that this Bill gave any thing to 
Tavistock, whereas the Bull gave nothing 
to Tavistock. 

Sir C. Wetherell.—Yes, it does. 

Mr, O'Connell thanked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for the interruption. 
The Bill did give something to Tavistock, 
it threw the borough open, and created 
1,000 electors, where there were at present 
but twenty-four. But the charge of in- 
consistency and of creating anomalies 
came with a very bad grace from Gentle- 
men who opposed the new, and supported 
the old system. The hon. Gentlemen 
who contended for the beauty of that 
system which gave Gatton as many Mem- 
bers as Westminster, Rutland as many as 
Lancashire, and denied Manchester Mem- 
bers at all, had the imprudence to take 
a position in the front, and exclaim— 
“‘How dare you give less Members to 
Brighton than to Tavisteck?” Should 
he not be wasting the time of the Houge 
if he were to go into those details, by 
which every one must know that he could 
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prove the present system of Representation 
to be fullof the most fanciful inequalities ? 
The truth was, that the ancient system 
had been dilapidated and disfigured by 
those whonow pretended tovenerate it; and 
the Government were endeavouring to 
build up again the old and simple fabric 
of the Constitution. The Gentlemen on 
the other side had, in some cases, destroyed 
the very foundations of that fabric, and 
left no basis whereon a structure could be 
raised ; but wherever they had left even 
the ruins of the ancient edifice, the 
Government had endeavoured to build 
up again upon such remnants, scanty as 
they were, which had escaped the law- 
less hands of the spoliators. The right 
hon. member for Aldborough had treated 
them with a disquisition in a tone and 
accents with which he was certainly fa- 
miliarenough. A good deal had been said 
about mob oratory, and he would admit, 
that if he were acquainted with any style 
of oratory, it was mob oratory. He did 
not mean to say that such oratory as he 
had heard from the right hon. member for 
Aldborough and the learned member for 
Boroughbridge, would satisfy the mobs to 
which he had been accustomed, for the 
people were good judges of reasoning on 
subjects that concerned their own interests, 
and he must say, that the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the learned 
Member were the furthest possible re- 
moved from speeches that would satisfy 
any reasonable men. The right hon. 
Gentleman began by ridiculing a contra- 
diction between the speech of the noble 
Lord who had introduced this measure, 
and the learned Lord who had spoken the 
other night; but how did he make out the 
contradiction; why, by misrepresenting 
the argument of the one, and the quotation 
of the other. That right hon. Gentleman 
understood as well as any man the phi- 
losophical illustration used by the learned 
Lord, in which he so happily displayed the 
gradual growth of wealth, and intellect, 
and people, making them too mighty for 
the narrow bounds assigned them at a 
former period, and shewing how they had 
cast off their restraints and had assumed 
their native dignity. The right hon. 
Gentleman must have been delighted, 
though he might refuse to be instructed, by 
that beautiful illustration. The complaint 
of the right hon. member for Aldborough 
was, in plain terms, this, namely, that the 
noble Lord, going back to the time of 
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Edward for an argument, and taking the 
statute de tallagio non concedendo, had 
not brought along with it also all the 
rubbish and lumber of antiquity, which 
the right hon. member for Aldborou 

delighted in. To leave this subject, 
however, and to pass on to other parts 
of the measure, he would only 
further upon it, that if rotten boroughs 
were violets, and if there were a nosegay 
of them, he would willingly sacrifice them 
all on the altar of the Constitution. This 
was, in his opinion, the most valuable part 
of the Bill. They had next been told 
that this Bill was a corporation robbery, 
and they had had that assertion sounde 
in every tone except a low tone, and 
in every key except a minor key. Now, 
being a lawyer, and having a little of 
the curiosity which belonged to his pro. 
fession, he had gone through the list of 
disfranchised boroughs, with the view of 
ascertaining how many of them wer 
| Corporations. He had found, that out 
of the sixty only sixteen were Corpo. 
rations; and the most comical result of 
his inquiry was, that neither Borough. 
bridge nor Aldborough were, or ever had 
been, Corporations. Then, again, they had 
been told that the Bill was a seizure of fran- 
chises and of therights of the people. Now 
he should be glad to know if the Gentle 
men who held this language meant to 
assist him in his endeavour to carry the 
Repeal of the Union ; for if they thought 
that the Legislature had no right to take 
away franchises, what did they think of 
200 boroughs being disfranchised by one 
| single Act of Parliament? Yet this was 
| done at the Union. And were the voter 
| tried and convicted? Oh, no: far from 
| it, the electors of forty of them were 80 

|innocent, that it was thought right to 
give 13,000J. a piece of the public money 
to each of the forty boroughs. It was 

acknowledged that the people so disfran- 

chised were innocent and guiltless, and he 

would ask the hon. member for Tamworth, 

who had called the present Bill atro- 
cious, and the noble Lord who had called 
it iniquitous, whether they meant to Jol 
with him in repairing those acts of greater 
atrocity and of greater iniquity, which had 
been committed at the time of the Union! 
Thus it was that those Gentlemen, who 
ran against him as though he had two 
heads -to lose, furnished him with argu- 
ments in favour of the very views whic 
they stigmatized: but he had better argu 
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ments of his own when he chose to use 
them, and would not borrow in such a 
quarter. He had said, that he would say 
a word or two about the borough of Tavi- 
stock, and, with the permission of the 
House, he would doso now. It had been 
said, that, although this Bill should pass, 
the borough of Tavistock would remain a 
close borough still. Now he had the 
fullest confidence in the character of the 
noble house of Bedford; but he agreed 
that the people ought not to be satisfied 
on such a subject with the character of 
any one. But had they no other security 
against Tavistock remaining a_ close 
borough? Let him ask hon. Members, 
what sympathy such a borough—if it 
should happen to escape—-could meet 
with in a Reformed Parliament? When 
he first came into that House, there was 
a question of disfranchismg a certain 
borough, and some opposed the disfran- 
chisement of that particular borough, on 
the ground that there were many other 
boroughs equally guilty. On that oc- 
casion he had taken the liberty of address- 
ing the House, and of comparing the de- 
linquent borough to a wolf which, separated 
from the rest of the herd, had fallen into 
our hands, and he had asked, whether they 
would allow the one wolf to escape because 
they could not lay hold of the rest? But 
what would be the case hereafter, if, when 
all the other close boroughs were destroyed, 
Tavistock alone remained ? They would 
have destroyed the whole herd of wolves, 
with one solitary exception, and the sur- 
viving one would be within their clutches. 
Oh, God help the lonely one in a Reformed 
Parliament ! Topassfromthe gravity of the 
lawyer to the merry cheer of the fox-hunter, 
they would see what a tally ho they should 
have against poor Tavistock. The wens 
of the Constitution being removed, the 
warts would easily be got rid of, and the 
Bill was a glorious instrument for re- 
moving the wens. Such, then, was the 
nature of the Bill as far as regarded Eng- 
land, and such were the grounds on 
which, so far, he approved of it. He ap- 
proved of it also with regard to Scotland. 
He was not a Scotch lawyer,—perhaps, it 
would be presumption in him to say that 
he was a lawyer at all,—but he was not 
even a Scotch barrister. However, it 
required neither law, nor spectacles, nor 
second sight, to perceive that the measure 
would be productive of very good effects 
i Scotland, and work a great improve- 
VOL. IIL. {fi 
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ment in the Representation of that coun- 
trv. [An hon. Member exclaimed “ No, 
no.”] No!—why take Edinburgh as an 
instance. here were thirty-three con- 
stituents in that great city, and this mea- 
sure would turn the thirty-three into 
10,000. Was that no improvement ? 
There never yet existed a Representative of 
10,000 constituents who had received 
as much of the public money for doing 
nothing as the member for Edinburgh ; 
and he would back one Member for a close 
Scotch borough for putting more of the 
public money into his pocket, without 
doing anything but signing receipts for 
it, than all the Representatives of 10,000 
constituents in the empire. The majority 
of the voters of Scotland had neither 
land nor income, and possessed their * 
franchise solely by virtue ofa piece of 
parchment, which had not even the merit 
of aseal, nor even of a bit of wax. Those 
Scotch voters had only the advantage of 
a parchment vote. It was necessary that 
there should exist in the deed of enfeoffment 
not the smallest mistake; but let its 
technical directions be observed, and the 
possessor of the bit of parchment had a 
right to vote for the member of a Scotch 
county. It was a pity that the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbiidge, who 
had wept so piteously over charters, and 
who had held up to their indignation one 
Nat Lee for having said that a charter 
was only a piece of parchment with a seal 
attached to it,—it was a pity that that 
hon. and learned Member, who had laid 
so much stress upon the seal of a charter, 
had not recollected that the Scotch voter 
did not rise to the dignity of a seal. 
Happy Englishmen, whose rights were 
secured with wax: but unjust English- 
men, who, because the Scotch spoke a 
broader dialect, and lived at a distance, 
had sentenced the Scotch voters to vote 
for members of Parliament under an 
instrument which had no wax to it. The 
only person who had been chivalrous 
enough to defend the present state of the 
elective franchise in Scotland was a noble 
Lord, the member for Sutherlandshire 
(Lord F. L. Gower). Now he had ascer- 
tained that the voters of Sutherlandshire 
all held either under the noble Lord or the 
noble Lord’s father, and that they amounted 
in all to the large number of twenty-four. 
These voters were, doubtless, as respectable 
for their independence as for their numbers. 
The noble Lord, however, had not only 
H 
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given them his own opinion upon this 
subject, but had, with the wand of a 
German uecromancer, conjured up the 
ghost of Fletcher of Saltoun, to bear wit- 
ness how much better off Scotland was 
than it used to be. But it required no 
ghost to tell them that Scotland had 
prospered, and that she did not owe her 
prosperity to the vices of her represent- 
ative system; and there could be no 
conjuring in the noble Lord’s necromancy, 
or Fletcher of Saltoun must lie very close 
in his grave, if the extension of free 
institutions to Scotland did not make the 
old reformer turn in that grave. But 
the Scots could not have fallen so low,— 
her Representatives could nut be so im- 
becile, that it was necessary to furnish 
them with what the French called a garde- 
fou, composed of twenty-four free and 
independent Sutherland voters. Let the 
petitions from Scotland answer what the 
noble Lord had said with regard to the 
Representation of that country. But the 
noble Lord said, that Scotland had 
flourished. This was quite true: she had 


flourished; and that was owing to her 
connexion with England, whose free insti- 


tutions had enabled her to bear up against 
all the difficulties with which she had had 
to contend. It was now proposed, that 
Scotland should participate in those 
‘free institutions, and that she should be 
relieved from that feudal despotism which 
had hitherto ridden rough-shod over the 
elective franchise of the Scots. He would 
only add one word respecting the measures 
proposed for Scotland, and that was, that 
he highly approved of the regulations 
intended on the subject of the tenures. 
He also expressed his approbation of the 
conduct of the corporators of Glasgow, 
who, tired of the despotism with which 
they were invested over their fellow-citi- 
zens, came forward voluntarily to offer the 
surrender of their corporate privileges. 
Surely the opening of the broughs could 
not do injury when those who possessed the 





privilege asked to have it taken away. He 
would just add, that the Bill adapted itself | 
to the class of resident land-proprictors in | 
Scotland as it did to the land-owners of | 
England. He now came to speak of the | 
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measure. But no matter; that should not 
deter him from giving his support to such 
a Bill. Let him be believed when he 
said, that he entertained no ungenerous 
jealousy at advantages that were conferred 
upon England and upon Scotland. Ajj 
he asked was, that Ireland should not be 
excluded from a share of those advantages, 
He had always seen in that House, and 
in the country, the most unbounded be. 
nevolence and the most splendid munif. 
cence towards the distresses of Ireland; 
and while he made this just admission, he 
hoped that he should be pardoned if he 
said—believing that he said it with truth, 
—that when the political rights of Ireland 
were concerned, he had not observed the 
same liberality of spirit among the gentle. 
men of England. He recollected when, 
some few weeks since, a right hon. Gentle. 
man near him had congratulated the 
Ministers upon the harsh measures which 
the Government in Ireland had thought 
proper to pursue; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman added to this congratu- 
lation the assurance, that the Ministers 
should have his support in such measures, 
No doubt these congratulations of the 
right hon. Gentleman came from his 
heart ; no doubt his professions of support 
were sincere; for the Administration of 
which that right hon. Gentleman formed 
a part had issued two _ proclamations, 
founded upon the same despotic Act. 
The amount, therefore, of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s generosity, in offering his 
support in this matter to his political op- 


| ponents was, ‘* Defend me, and I'll defend 


you.” They had a proverb in Ireland, 
about a practice which certain long-eared 
animals had, of reciprocally allaying cu- 
taneous irritations. That proverb must 
not be mentioned to “ears polite ;” but 
no doubt hon. Gentlemen had heard it in 
this country, and would know what he 
meant when he recommended that the 
right hon. Gentleman should take that 
proverb as a motto to the next offer of 
support which he might publish on this 
subject. Whaut he claimed for Ireland was, 
that the same principles should be applied 
to her as were to be applied to England. 
By the measure of the noble Lord, the 


measure with regard to its operation in| Capital of England would have double 
Ireland: and here he must say at once, , the number of its Representatives, getting 
that he was sorry to see, that some of that | sixteen instead of eight. The Capital of 
malign influence which it seemed fated | Scotland was to be proportionally bene- 
should for ever wait upon the destinies of | fitted. But no such boon was intended 
that country had extended even to this | for the Capital of Ireland. The popu- 
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lation of Dublin, however, amounted to 
considerably more than the fourth of the 
population of London, and upon that 
ground he was of opinion that Dublin 
was fairly entitied to a double Represent- 
ation. On the principle of giving addi- 
tional members to English counties, he also 
claimed additional members for some Irish 
counties. He had in his possession some 
details regarding the population of the 
different countics in Ireland, compared 
with the population of the counties in 
England to which it was proposed to 
give additional Members, and though they 
consisted of dry and tedious arithmetic, 
he thought them well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the House. It appeared from 
those statistical tables, that out of the 
twenty-eight counties in England to which 
it was proposed to yive two additional 
members each, fifteen of them possessed 
a population less than that of the county 
of Antrim; nineteen of them less than 
that of Down; twenty-two of them less 
than that of Tipperary; and that there 
was not any one of them, with the excep- 
tion of Lancashire and Yorkshire, that had 
any thing like the population of the county 
of Cork. Leave those two out of consider- 
ation, and all the remaining twenty-six 
were inferior in population to the county 
of Cork. But he might be told, that the 
county of Cork had boroughs in it which 
sent Representatives to that House. He 
would readily give up all those boroughs, 
with all their population, and still he 
could find in Cork a population to the 
extent of 100,000 greater than that of any 
of the counties in England, with the ex- 
ception which he had already mentioned, 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, which were 
to receive two additional members. ‘These 
were facts which he submitied should be 
well weighed before this Bill passed into a 
law. He respectfully demanded, then, 
another member for Antrim, another for 
Down, another for Cork, another for 
Galway, another for Kerry, another for 
Mayo, and anoiher for ‘i'yrone, for he 
could show them that every one of them 
was above the line of 200,000. There 
were seven or eiyht counties in Ireland, 
with a population less than that amount, 
but those counties that had more than 
200,000, he would contend had a right to 
additional members. They proposed by 
the present Bill to get rid of sixty-two 
members; they had therefore so many 
members in bank—that was, a fund which 
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they could draw upon—and it would be but 
just and reasonable to give those additional 
members to the Irish counties which he 
had named. There was another objection 
which he had to the details of this Bill as 
it regarded Ireland. They proposed to 
give an additional member each to Limer- 
ick and Waterford : the proposition was a 
most proper one, though the interests in 
those towns were, at present, very well 
taken care of in that House. But there 
was Galway, with its vicinage, which had 
a Jarger population than one of those 
towns, and Kilkenny, with its vicinage, 
which had a larger population than either of 
them, and which, let him inform the House, 
before thee Union returned four members 
to Parliament. Now it appeared to him 
that they should give additional members 
both to Galway and Kilkenny. In making 
these observations—in urging these objec- 
tions—he did not wish to be at all con- 
sidered as arguing against the Bill. He 
was determined to vote for that Bill, in its 
present shape. He did not want to make 
any bargain or contract as the condition 
on which he should give his support to 
this excellent measure: he was ready to 
give his cordial support to it, even though 
his suggestions might not be attended to ; 
but he offered them to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the spirit of candour and 
fairness, as suggestions which were worthy 
of their consideration. He would appeal 
to their common sense on the subject. 
He was stated to possess an irregular 
power or influence in Ireland. If his 
Majesty’s Ministers wished to take that 
power out of his hands, he would tell 
them, that the best way for doing so con- 
sisted in giving to Ireland the full and 
entire benefit of the principles of this 
measure. What were the facts which he 
had to urge upon their attention? He 
found upon the list of counties in his hand, 
Antrim, with a population, taking it in 
round numbers, of 260,000 inhabitants. 
In that county, he found that there were 
disfranchised at one blow by those—not 
by all of them—but by many of those 
who now talked of the atrocity and ini- 
quity of the present measure, 6,246 free- 
holders, almost all of them Protestant free- 
holders, who had not been even accused of 
any crime which could justify such a mea- 
sure against them. He might be told, 
that it would have been invidious, at the 
time of the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
freeholders, to take the franchise from the 
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Catholics, and to leave it with the Protestant 
freeholders ; but he would put an end to 
that argument by the statement of a single 
fact. At the time of the passing of that 
bill, there were eighty Catholic gentlemen 
in London, who might be taken asa very just 
Representation of the Catholics of Ireland. 
They met at the Thatched House Tavern, 
and they unanimously agreed to petition 
against the disfranchisement generally, 
and also to present another petition to 
this effect,—‘* You accuse the Catholic 
freeholders of being subservient to their 
Clergy, and you propose to disfranchise 
them on that account. Be it so. But 
there is no complaint of the kind against 
the Protestant freeholders, and we, there- 
fore, the Catholic Nobility, Clergy, Mer- 
chants, and Lawyers (for the petition was 
signed by individuals belonging to all those 
classes), pray you to leave the Protestant 
freeholders as they are.” They thus gave 
the Legislature an opportunity to make 
the distinction which it did not take. The 
Parliament, on the contrary, passed the 
Disfranchisement Bill, by which they dis- 
franchised 6,246 Protestant freeholders 
in the county of Antrim, and reduced the 
constituency of that county to 700. They 
disfranchised the 40s. freeholders in 
Galway to the amount of 32,000; in 
Cavan they disfranchised 5,000; in 
Dublin 10,000; in Kerry 3,776; and in 
Tyrone 6,600. They reduced the con- 
stituency of Tyrone to 364; that of 
Carlow to 140 ; and, by similar reductions 
in the other Irish counties, they reduced 
the constituency of Ireland by this Bill, 
almost to the narrow limits of the con- 
stituency of Scotland. That being the 
case, he thought that there were fair and 
just grounds now to call for an enlarge- 
ment of the Representation in Ireland. 
There was another objection which he had 
to this Bill, as far as it applied to Ireland. 
Where there were boroughs, this Bill 
would not allow the freeholder in a borough 
to vote at the election of a Member for 
the county in which that borough town 
was situated. Now he would tell them, 
that the effect of that part of the Bill in Tre- 
land would be this,—that it would take the 
right of voting in counties from the most 
numerous and best class of voters—the 
shopkeepers residing in towns, who had 
grown rich upon the fruits of their in- 
dustry, and who would not be subservient 
to the lordly domination of the county 
aristocrats and landlords. In the great 
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and prosperous town of Belfast, for 
instance, the right of voting in the count 
would be taken away from the freeholders 
resident there; the same would be the cage 
with the inhabitants of Tralee, who would 
no longer be allowed to vote for the county 
of Kerry, and the result would be, that 
the number of freeholders in the different 
counties in Ireland who would have the 
right to vote would be exceedingly small, 
Now that was a part of the Bill which it 
appeared to him required to be modified, 
There was also another portion of the 
measure which he wished to see modified 
with respect to Ireland. The present 
measure proposed to throw the right of 
voting open to two classes in England— 
the copyholders, and those who held 
leases for years ; and it was also proposed 
to give the right of voting to those holding 
leases for years in Scotland. Now why, 
he would ask, not also throw the franchise 
open to leaseholders in Ireland? He said, 
in Ireland especially, where one-third part 
of the land could only be let for a term of 
years, being land belonging to the Church, 
He need not say that he did not want to in- 
crease the influence of the Church, but he 
wanted to give to the leaseholders in 
Ireland that right to which they were 
justly entitled. Gentlemen, he trusted, 
would remember that the Reverend and 
right Reverend persons to whom those 
lands belonged, took especial care to have 
the leases renewed as often as they possibly 
could, upon the payment of fines, and to 
procure the highest prices that the tenants 
could be induced to pay; for this reason 
the tenants were independent of their 
landlords ; therefore, to give them the 
elective franchise, was to impart it toa 
large, intelligent, wealthy, and indepen- 
dent body of men. He really thought, 
that, upon reflection, every honest and in- 
dependent Member of that House must 
arrive at the conclusion, that nothing 
could have been more unjust than to have 
disfranchised the Irish 40s. freeholders in 
the manner in which that great act of in- 
justice was committed—that was, by fixing 
the qualification so high as 10/. For his 
part he was content to divide the difference 
—he should be content if the highest 
qualifications were fixed at 6/. With 
such anomalies, then, as he had stated, 
it was idle to talk about confirming the 
Legislative Union between this country 





and Ireland. He admitted, at the same 
time, that the Bill, even in its present 
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shape, would be of considerable advantage 
to Ireland, as well as to every other part 
of the empire. It would open the rotten 
corrupt boroughs there; it would open 
seventeen or nineteen of that description ; 
it would open such boroughs as Portarling- 
ton, which had been brought into the 
stock-market, and regularly sold there. 
Lord Portarlington wanted to borrow 
40,0002. or 50,000/., at an interest beyond 
that which was allowed by the law of the 
land. The sum was lent to him by the 
late Mr. Ricardo, and Mr, Ricardo accord- 
ingly came into that House as the hon. 
member for Portarlington. That, of course 
was not usury. He believed that, legally 
speaking, seats in that House could not be 
considered of any pecuniary value, but the 
fact was notorious that the borough-holders 
got 5,000/. for them in the market. He 
was ready to admit that this measure, as it 
broke down the borough influence, was a 
great boon, and he would receive it with 
gratitude, but the object of the House 
should be, to command the gratitude of 
the people. In many boroughs in Ireland 
this Bill would strike off a majority of the 
201. and 50/. freeholders. He would 
select as an instance the borough of Dun- 
garvon. Those who had the right to vote 
there at present consisted of 40s., 202, 
and 501. freeholders. There was another 
species of franchise in Dungarvon, which 
was conferred in this way,—namely, 
that every one having a house worth 5/. a- 
year was entitled to vote. Now by this 
Bill they would strike off the 50/. free- 
holders and the 20/. freeholders, non- 
resident voters, and 40s. voters as they 
fellin, and also the voters possessing the 
right from having a house worth 5l. a- 
year, and they gave the right of voting to 
those who were rated at 10/. a-year house 
rent. By such a measure as that, they 
would take away two-thirds of the number 
of voters in this borough, and the same 
argument would apply to most of the 
other boroughs in Ireland. These facts 
shewed that they were working with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the state of 
things in Ireland. Now what he would 
propose was, to leave the 50/. and 20/. 
freeholders in those boroughs as they were 
at present. [Here Lord John Russell was 
understood to intimate across the Table, 
that such was his intention.] He did 
not gather from the noble Lord’s state- 
ment in the first instance, that such was 
his intention, But he would ask the 
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noble Lord, would he get rid of the 51. 
franchise, which, as he had just mentioned, 
existed in Dungarvon? That was an old 
and long-established franchise ; which had 
returned his friend, the hon. member for 
Downpatrick, and he thought that it should 
be allowed toremain. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
did not make these objections to the Bill 
in a cavilling spirit, nor with any desire 
to oppose the successful progress of this 
measure. He thought that it was calcu- 
lated to effect a substantial amelioration 
and improvement, and though it might have 
gone toa greater length, perhaps its doing 
so might have interfered with its success, 
Looking at it altogether, he considered it a 
great boon indeed, and he made no objec- 
tion whatever to the principle of the 
measure, of which he cordially approved. 
He repeated, that those remarks were not 
urged as any matter of cavil; they were 
merely then put forward at such length, 
and only with such degree of detail which 
that stage of the measure called for; but, 
at a future time, he should enter more 
minutely into what he conceived to be 
matter of the very highest importance to 
the interests of justice and the honour of 
Parliament; and he hoped that when he 
did so, the appeal which he intended to 
make would not prove unavailing. He 
should not animadvert upon the ingenious 
arguments which the fancy of the learned 
member for Drogheda had suggested during 
a long and laboured harangue in support 
of the borongh system, but he could not 
avoid remarking, that thehon, Member had, 
in the course of his speech, resorted to a 
weapon from the use of which he seemed 
to shrink. He had with great dexterity 
shewed the opponents of the Bill where 
they might find a dagger, though he wished 
to make it appear that the blow was not 
made by his hand. That hon. Mem- 
ber said, that one effect of this Bill in 
Ireland would be, to increase the Catholic 
popular and political influence, and to ex- 
tinguish the Protestant influence altogether. 
Did any one imagine that in the close 
boroughs, as they at present existed, any 
inquiry was ever made about religion? 
Did his (Mr. O’Connell’s) excellent friend, 
Sir E. Denny, care anything about the 
religion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to whom he sold his borough? Or would 
he have any objection to sell it to him 
if he should offer the usual price for 
it? Oh no; the supposition was absurd, 
and contrary to the fact, But he would 
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ask, was every improvement in Ireland to 
be met by this cry about religion? How 
long had not Catholic Emancipation been 
retarded by such a cry as that which the 
hon. Member attempted to raise? Were 
they to go to the people of Ireland, and to 
tell them that the Protestant religion, which 
had been mace, in the first instance, an 
argument against their religious liberty, 
should be now an argument against their 
civil rights; and would they, in the same 
breath, tell them that they must continue 
to pay tithes, and to support the Protestant 
Church, the existence of which debarred 
them of the privilege of their fellow-citizens? 
He was sure that the period was gone by 
when such an infatuated policy as that 
could be adopted with success. The pre- 
sent excellent measure would break down 
a long-cemented monopoly—it would break 
down a power that had originated with 
Cromwell and his party in Ireland-—it 
would break down a power by which, under 
Charles 2nd, the children of the followers of 
Charles Ist had been trodden upon in that 
country. The 16th and 17th of Charles 2nd 
went to establish new rules and regulations, 
the effect of which was, to throw every 
borough in Ireland into the hands of close 
corporations. There was no one, who had 
the slightest acquaintance with those sub- 
jects, who did not perfectly well know 
that every borough in Ireland was one of 
the closest and most compact monopolies. 
Forty of thuse boroughs had been origin- 
ally created by King James Ist in one day, 
and for what purpose did they suppose ? 
Not for the purposes of religion, or the 
promotion of public liberty, but to se- 
cure his designs upon two provinces of 
Ireland, which he wished to partition out 
and plunder. With that view, the King’s 
livery-servants were elected for those forty 
boroughs: twelve burgesses were all they 
summoned together to return the mere ser- 
vants of the King for those boroughs; and 
what was one of the results 7—that in the 
Irish House of Commons an Englishman 
and a Welshman fought in the Speaker’s 
presence, and it was not ended till the 
Welshman conquered, and that was vener- 
able antiquity. The present measure was, 
he repeated, a great boon, and it would do 
great good, even in the city of Dublin. It 
would be productive of great benefit to 
those towns in Ireland that had been long 
domineered over byclose corporations. The 
measure was, indeed, a healing measure; 
and although he had pointed out some 
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changes, which he hoped would still be 
made in it, as far as it affected Ireland, he 
thought it almost unnecessary to repeat, 
that to the measure itself he was a most 
cordial friend, and that he should give jt 
all the support in his power. After these 
historical details as to the origin of boroughs 
in Ireland, the hon. and learned Member 
proceeded as follows: ‘If I had not great 
objections to trespassing longer on the 
House, and did not feel that I had already 
addressed it at considerable length, I should 
be disposed to attempt something like a 
catalogue raisonné of the orators who have 
figured in this Debate in opposition to the 
Bill. The advocacy of these Gentlemen 
certainly has not been distinguished by 
its entire disinterestedness— no very vivid 
emotions of generosity were exhibited by 
them. They were not standing up for the 
destruction of their own property, but for 
upholding it. The learned Lord (the Lord 
Advocate) told them, that if the case was 
in a Court of Law, they would not be ad- 
mitted as witnesses. I am sure, in stating 
that, the learned Lord stated what is the 
law of Scotland, and what J know, as he 
stated it, to be the law of this country, 
Instead of following the example set them 
by a noble Duke and a noble Marquis in 
the other House, and by two hon. Gentle- 
men in this, and giving up for the public 
benefit what they ought never to have held, 
these hon. Members have rallied round 
Gatton and Old Sarum—and we are called 
innovators and robbers because we propose 
to restore to the people what has been so 
long and so unjustly withheld from them. 
The people, however, will return the taunt 


i levelled by them at us. I was sorry to see 


the hon. member for Oxford (Sir Robert 
Inglis) amongst the first who opposed this 
measure. If I know anything of history, 
or have read it rightly, there was a time 
when Church and State united for the 
benefit of the people. 1 remember to have 
heard that it was an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who put his cross as the first signature 
to Magna Charta, and therefore I regretted 
to find the hon. Baronet, representing one 
of the first Protestant Universities in the 
world, departing from what are called 
Protestant principles—I mean the prin- 
ciples of general liberty—and opposing a 
measure, the object of which is, to advance 
and promote the rights of the people of 
England. The arguments, if arguments 
they can be called, which have been used 








on this occasion against us, have all been 
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founded on what? On Charters. We have 
been told of Jeffreys, and the lawyers of 
his day, and of the Chatters seized by 
James 2nd, which caused the Revolution. 
The charters seized on that occasion, how- 
ever, were chartets giving rights to the 
people, and purchased by them for their 
own protection. Under those charters 
markets were held, and the citizens were 
free from tolls over different parts of the 
kingdom, and where those charters ex- 
tended, the King’s toll-gatherer dare not 
go. James 2nd seized those charters, and 
was deservedly hurled from his throne by 
the Revolution; but to defeat the borough- 
mongers, who have now filched the charters 
from the people, we need no Revolution— 
all that is wanted or sought for is a restora- 
tion of just rights. But then we have been 
told, that the boroughs have been made to 
bring in a number of exceedingly clever 
men into this House. The right hon. 
Baronet endeavoured, by going back fora 
series of years, to make tip what I may call 
a galaxy of boroughmongering glory. He 
ec the list of great names which the 

tough system had introduced into the 
House, beginning with Mr. Dunning, and 
ending with my Lord Liverpool—God save 
the mark! Now, I think that if every one 
of the persons named by the right hon. 
Baronet had perished before they became 
statesmen—before they entered this House 
—and, at all events, before they underwent 
the filthy baptism of boroughmongering 
contamination —the country would not 
have been anything the worse for it. The 
name of Mr. Canning was amongst them; 
and, when he was referred to as one of those 
who had been introduced into Patliament 
by the borough system, his name was re- 
ceived with cheers. But what did Mr. 
Canning do? It is true he advocated the 
Catholic Question; but did not Mr. Can- 
ning, to the end of his life, oppose the just 
rights of the Protestant Dissenters? 1! do 
not know upon what principle any man, 
and particularly a Protestant, could have 
advocated the Catholic claims, and at the 
same time opposed the repeal of the laws 
affecting the Protestant Dissenters. Then 
the name of Mr. Burke was alluded to—a 
high Tory name—none higher, none dearer 
to that class of persons who are opposed to 
this measure. But what did Mr. Burke 


do for the country? He did something 
for himself—he rendered himself rich and 
comfortable by the course he pursued, and 
the country, be it recollected, has to pay 
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the pensions granted to him up to this 
hour. If those who praise him, or who 
receive the pensions, would give up those 
pensions, I would much doubt if the country 
would not be ready to give a receipt in full 
for the eulogium on his merits. He might 
have been a great man; but Burke was 
brought into this House by the borough- 
mongers, and his greatness and his value 
were lost to the country. His epitaph was 
written long before his death:— 

“ Here _ our good Ecmund, whose genius was 

sucn 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d bis mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind,’? 

That is the natural effect of the borough 
system, | contend, on any one who is in- 
troduced to this House through its in- 
fluence. But, granting that the borough 
system has introduced some able and use- 
ful men to Parliament, is there some fairy 
touch which opens that door only to men 
of talent? Are there no dull, drowsy 
Members ever returned for boroughs ?— 
Members without talent to join in a 
Debate, but with sufficient perseverance 
to be able to attend at the division— 
Members without any regard for the in- 
terests of the country, but with the most 
devoted regard for their own interests— 
men who have raised themselves as their 
country has fallen, and have become great 
and mighty men, by the spoils of the 
people. The right hon. Baronet has gone 
back half a century to find out those stars 
which he has brought forward, like those 
lights that go down to the country theatres 
from the Metropolis. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has certainly brought us some of 
those stars; but he is like the country 
tnanagers, who bring down Hamlet and 
forget Polonius and all the other worthy 
personages who figure in the drama. He 
has pointed to the great names, but he 
forgets to tell us how many there were 
who left no name. But then we are told 
that the system works well. Go to your 
agricultural population, and ask how it 
works. Go and read by the lights which 
have lately blazed, and are yet blazing, in 
your villages and hamlets, how the system 
works. If you,cannot see by that light, 
go to your gaols, and ask the imprisoned 
poachers how the system has worked, as 
exemplified in the operation of the Game- 
laws. Take a view of the Wilful Trespass 
Acts, which gave such a dominion to Ma- 
gistrates, and have caused so much op- 
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pression and misery to the people, and 
say how the system works. Recollect 
how the power of the boroughmongers in 
this House has worked. Remember that 
it is to the exercise of that power we owe 
the Walcheren expedition, the war with 
France, and all its consequences. The 
yotes of the nominees of boroughmongers 
have already been brought to the notice of 
the House in a manner too decisive to Jet in 
any doubt as to the operation of the system. 
In 1822, a motion was made for retrench- 
ment, and when a division took place, it 
appeared that the number of Members 
representing boroughs containing a popu- 
lation of less than 500, who voted against 
retrenchment, was 19; for retrenchment, 
of this class, none. Of the Members re- 
presenting a population of between 500 
and 1,000 persons, there voted for re- 
trenchment 12; against it 33. Of the 
Members representing a population of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 persons, there voted 
for retrenchment 17; against it44; whilst 
of the Members representing boroughs 
containing above 5,000 inhabitants, 66 
voted for retrenchment, and only 47 
against it, showing that precisely as the 
borough influence prevailed, the numbers 
of those favourable to retrenchment and 
economical expenditure diminished. This 
shows the working of the system. When 
the Minister stated, and the House voted, 
that a pound note and a shilling were as 
good as a guinea, though every man knew, 
at that time, that he could get a pound 
note and ten shillings for a guinea, that 
was another proof how the system worked. 
The National Debt is stated generally at 
820,000,000/.; but I have the authority 
of the hon. member for Middlesex—an 
authority which will not be disputed in 
this instance, that the National Debt, if pro- 
perly counted, amounts to 1,000,000,0002. 
That enormous amount of debt shows how 


the borough system has worked. But it 
may be said, that, notwithstanding the 
Debt, the country has prospered. Ww hy 


has it prospered? Because it is placed by 
nature ina mild climate, and has a fertile 
soil, Because it is indented with nu- 
merous sea-ports, and imbedded with mines 
of salt and coals. Because it has bound- 
less resources in the industry and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, and in their manu- 
facturing skill; and because its institutions 
have been generally free, though mixed 
up with evil. With such advantages, this 


country ought to be what she has been, 
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and what I trust she will be again—the 
protectress of liberty all over the world, 
and the object of the most ardent hate to 
all despots. The spirit of liberty fills the 
hearts of the people; its banners should 
ever wave over us. It is floating now in 
Poland, and I am satisfied that there is 
not a British heart that would not throb 
to hear that, under that banner, its fol- 
lowers had marched to victory. If the 
despot of Russia, however, should have 
power, as he has the inclination, to crush 
his Polish subjects to atoms—if he oblige 
them to adopt his religious professions, 
however dissimilar to their own—if he esta- 
blish the vilest inquisition, and trample 
upon every thing worthy of the name 
of liberty, still we owe 1,000,000,000/. 
and we cannot interfere. The working of 
the system, and that alone, has brought 
us to this pass. Our troops are as brave 
as ever, our Officers as gallant as any 
that ever trod ‘‘ the embattled plain;” 
a better and more generous soldiery 
never existed; but then the country owes 
1,000,000,000/. The boroughmongers 
have gained under this system; they got 
bishoprics, and commissionerships, and 
offices. They got plenty of the public 
plunder—but the people have got nothing 
but a debt of 1,000,000,000/. This is 
the miserable malady produced by the 
borough system—the enemy you cannot 
conquer or get rid of, but by calling in the 
universal people, by their Representatives, 
to this House, to aid you. Before I sit 
down, when showing how well the system 
worked, I intended to whisper one word 
in your ear, and that one word was Ire- 
land. I willnot now, however, press upon 
this subject. I will not ask how the 
system has worked in that country,—I will 
not ask, does famine stalk through the 
streets? Do the crowded cellars of its 
cities exhibit anything but abject misery 
and « retchedness? Does notstarvation stare 
the populace in the face? I only ask of 
any Gentleman to inquire into the extent 
of misery and starvation which prevails in 
Ireland, and, after that, to tell me that 
the system works well. I call upon you, 
in the name of the God of charity—an 
appeal which, when asked for gifts from 
your own property, you have never re- 


jected—to do an act of justice for Ireland. 


I call upon you, as you propose to do it 
for the people of England, also to do it 
for the people of Ireland ; and by so doing 
you will secure the tranquillity of that 
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country, and find an ample return in the 
contentment and gratitude of its people. 

Mr. Attwood congratulated his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers on so new and so extra- 
ordinary an ally, as was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He congratulated the House on 
the cordiality which subsisted now, for 
the first time, between the Treasury 
Bench and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. But recently the political dif- 
ferences between the Government and 
the hon. Gentleman had. reached a height 
both in Ireland and England, which 
threatened the peace of both countries. 
He trusted that the strange union they 
now witnessed was not an evidence that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were now employed 
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in transferring to England that system of 


agitation, which they had lately endea- 
voured to suppress in Ireland, by the aid 
of extraordinary laws. The Ministers how- 
ever, who had no foundation for their power 
but what was based upon the troubled waves 
of discontent, appeared to say to them- 
selves—‘‘ We will give to an embarrassed 
people what will not relieve their embar- 
rassments, and trust to the natural love 
of change for the popularity of our at- 
tempt.” One of their arguments was, 
that the former Administration had lost 
the confidence of the country. But might 
not the same clamour be again brought 
into action ?—and what security was there, 
even after the passing of the present Bill, 
that another Ministry might not call up 
an agitation, like the present, to bear upon 
the remaining bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion? It could not be expected that the 
people would relax on the question of 
Reform. They were in love with the 
principle, and would still act on it. That 
they would be content with this measure 
could only be expected by those who held 
the reins of Government, on the strength 
of the discontent, of the people. The 
late Government had gone out of office on 
a question of finance, and he, therefore, 
could not see how that showed that a 
Reformed Parliament was demanded by 
those who had voted against them. If 
this first change were conceded, the 
people would proceed to demand additional 
change, and again would be raised the 
same clamour and excitement, the con- 
sequence of which would be, that the re- 
maining bulwarks of the State would 
disappear. The noble Lord who intro- 
duced the measure, said, that it was now 
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impossible to resist the people; and was it 
then to be expected that they could be 
more easily resisted when they had ob- 
tained increased power? Before they 
proposed to destroy the present system, 
they ought to examine fearlessly into what 
its character was, and the means that they 
had of guarding against the consequences 
of alteration. He, therefore, begged to 
call the attention of the House to the 
different state of the Representation now 
to what it was formerly. It was said, that 
the present Representation did not con- 
form to the disposition of society in this 
country—that new towns had sprung up 
into wealth, the population of which was 
knocking at the doors of Parliament, and 
which it would not be just to exclude, and 
that those who possessed the hereditary 
power of influencing the return of Mem- 
bers to Parliament had encroached on 
the rights and liberties of the people, by 
which means a full Representation of the 
trading and commercial interests of the 
country was prevented. He did not pre- 
tend to belong to the class that possessed 
the hereditary power of which he had just 
been speaking; he had sprung from the 
people ; his feelings and sympathies were 
with them, and in a jealous watchfulness 
of their rights he would not yield to the 
noble Mover of the Motion, nor to any 
member of his Majesty’s Government. 
With feelings such as these he approached 
the consideration of the important question 
before them, and, on looking round the 
House, he could not say that even the 
commercial and manufacturing classes 
were inadequately represented. He would 
defy any man to say, who looked fairly at 
the composition of that House, that the 
wealth, the intelligence, and the interests 
of the middle classes throughout the 
country were not fully and fairly repre- 
sented. He would even go so far as to 
say, that they were now more adequately 
represented than ever. They had been 
told, indeed, by the Lord Advocate, that 
the middle classes had increased, both in 
number and intelligence; but had not the 
higher classes also increased in intelli- 
gence and numbers. And, therefore, why 
did not the Corporation interests stand 
now relatively to the other interests of the 
country as they did formerly? In his opi- 
nion, the commercial interests of the 
country were more actually represented 
now than they would be under the Bill 
of the noble Lord; and to hope that 
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measure would be the final settlement of the 
question was to hope what could not be. 
They might destroy the privileges of sixty 
boroughs, and half extinguish the remain- 
der, without bringing the question nearer 
to a permanent arrangement than it was 
before. If would be impossible to believe 
that other vested rights would be left 
unattacked, when those privileges were 
extinguished which had been so long 
enjoyed. On what ground were these 
boroughs to be sacrificed ? Why because, 
according to the population returns of 
1821, they did not possess 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Ministers had made popula- 
tion the basis of Representation; but 
would they undertake to say, after that 
principle was once established, that any 
one borough would be safe, so long as 
there was a town of larger population un- 
represented ? Yet, once pass this Bill, and 
such woultl be the results. The Lord 
Advocate had also told them, that they 
ought not to puzzle themselves with the 
Plantagenets and the Stuarts, but re- 
member the vast mass of knowledge and 
talent that had been generated within the 
last five aid twenty years. He was not 


surprised that the learned Lord had fixed 
upoti that period, for that was about the 
length of time that The Edinburgh Review 


had existed. And since then, so much 
intellect had been generated, and such 
large detnands of freedom had been made, 
as called imperatively for great alterations. 
And what Were the great alterations by 
which Ministers proposed to meet the great 
demands of the age? They proposed that 
seven large towns were to send two Mem- 
bers each, and they expected that that 
would satisfy the demands of the people. 
Never would that be enough. The great- 
est clamour had takén place in respect to 
Newark, Stamford, and such places as 
those. And were they extinguished? No; 
instead of extinguishing them, the same 
principle was to be extended to thirty-four 
other towns: The owners of property 
would not change their nature after the 
Bill was passed, though the House had 
been told that the Duke of Bedford would 
not interfere with Tavistock: perhaps it 
might be thought that he did not interfere 
with it at present, but it was ati evidence to 
the cottrary, that the borough had always 
sent to Parliament two Members of the 
House of Bedford. The noble Lord said, 
he gave the franchise to large towns that 
they might return commercial men to 
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Parliament. But whence had the real 
Representation of the commerce of the 
country emanated? Liverpool sent two 
Members to Parliament and he believed it 
had never elected one merchant; but many 
of her merchants had sat in that House, not 
for that town, indeed, but for boroughs, 
Manchester, under this change, was to 
have two Representatives; but at what 
time hitherto had not that place really had 
at least three times two Members, who 
protected its interests and expressed its 
wishes? Of them she would now be 
deprived. Eight Membets were to be 
added to the Metropolis. But would they 
be merchants? What merchants had 
Westminster or Sotithwark ever retufned? 
And with respect to the City of London 
itself, though he had every respect for the 
Members who sat for it, yet it could not 
be denied, that they were not the men who 
represented its commerce or possessed the 
confidence of its merchants. Who wete 
these men? The two hon. members for 
Callington—the member for Bramber—the 
member for Midhurst—the member fot 
Wendover—and the members for Old 
Sarum. Those were the men in that House 
who represented the commercial interest 
of the metropolis. In this manner the 
men of Manchester and other places found 
their way into that House, by a door that 
was open to thetn, but would soon be shut, 
if the present Bill should pass. What 
they were about to do then was, to give up 
a practical Representation, and introduce 
on the country a nominal one—the very 
thing the Ministry pretended that they 
were trying to avoid. The reason why 
men wished to sit in that House, was, for 
the sake of distinction ; and did any one 
suppose that the wealthy merehants of 
Manchester would be content with thetwo 
Members that that place was to have! 
No such thing; they had always sat in 
that House to a much greater extent, and 
this Bill would be the means of preventing 
that in future. They were to be shut out 
by the very door that it was pretended 
would open the way tothem. If, too, the 
Bill was on principle, how came it that the 
borough of Tavistock and Manchester were 
to be placed on the same footing, when, 
if the fair proportion were taken, Man- 
chester, with its 130,000 people, ought to 
return twenty Members for the two sent by 
Tavistock. The noble Lord had said, that 
it was monstrous that the miserable oc- 
cupiers of a few miserable houses should 
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return two Members to Parliament. 
that was not a correct statement of the 


case. 
cupiers of those houses, that returned the 


Members; and that right had descerided | 


tothem with their property, as a means 
of protecting that property itself. The 
sheep-cotes and houses, and niches alluded 
too were appendages of great estates in 


the country, and representing them was | 
He | 
would not say that their boroughs were as | 


a means of protecting property. 
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execution, and, if carried into execution, 


It was the owners, and not the oc- | 
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tution less capable of being carried into 


less capable of promoting general welfare ; 
but the answer to the supposition was, that 
it never was even attempted to be cattied 
so into execution, except by some men 
bigotted to a theory. The men who 


‘had actually carried our Constitution 


into effect, were not mén of that class 
who were bigotted to a theory. They were 
not men who were disposed to make a 
sacrifice of the public happiness, and 


inviolable as their property or land; but it of the interests of the people to any theory. 


was a fair question, whether, as their pro- 
perty ran so great a risk, such a Repre- 
sentation was not required to secure it 
against that risk. He would not go into 
detail, but ask whether those who, elevated 
to the pinnacles of society, and exposed to 
great danger, should not rective pro- 
portionate protection. They were not 
forming a new Constitution ; if they were, 
the question would be open for discussion, 
whether they would have a Representa- 
tion based on property or not. But as it 
was the old Constitution they still pro- 
fessed to keep, it was a principle of that 
Constitution that Representation should 
be based on property. He thought, that 
the noble Lord, in the history of his own 
family and ancestors, might have learned 
that property was exposed to all sorts of 
risks, and that cupidity and profligacy 
were ever ready to make a snatch at it. 
To him it appeared, that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and the noble Lord 
hardly knew what they were about to do. 
They were destroying the present mixed 
Representation—a Representation in which 
all classes of the people were found, and 
they were about to make the House of 
Commons a strictly popular assembly. 
That was, perhaps, according to some new 
view; but he knew not where, except in 
the minds of some Reformers, to find such 
a theory of our Constitution. He knew 
that in the minds of the Reformers the 
Constitution was supposed to consist of 
three co-equal and independent bodies, 
each of which was a check on the other, 
and that no measure of the Legislature 
could pass without the concurrence 
of all three. No measure would be- 
come a law, whether it was for good or for 


evil; which had not the final concurrence | 


of these three “pr wei bodies. In this 


theory were the efforts of the reformers di- | 
rected to carry back the Constitution, | 


Bat he defied any man to invent a Consti- 





| They were men who were convinced that 


the people were hot made for a theory of 
Government, but that Govetnment was 
made for the people; and, according as 
their interests demanded it, and accord- 
ing to circumstances, these Statesmen 
made one part of the Constitution yield 
to another; one part supply the defi- 
ciencies of another; one part do that 
which was necessary to the happiness of 
the others, and so kept them all moving 
together in harmony, giving the people 
protection for their liberty; and for their 
he ie the security of fixed and stable 
aws. Hereditary power had a natural 
tendency to fall into the hands of men 
little capable of using it efficaciously ; 
men generally of feeble talents, and whose 
energies were lulled to rest becatise they 
had nothing to seek. The House of 
Commons, according to the theory of 
the noble Lord’s measure, was to consist 
of an elected body, always changing— 
having no attachment to stability—com- 
posed, of necessity, of men the most am- 
bitious—of men the most enterprising— 
of men of the greatest talents and intel- 
ligence to be found in the age and in the 
country ; and that was, in theory, to be the 
result of the new elections, and this was 
to be a pure House of Commons. He 


Should be glad to know from the noble 
| Lord, if this would not lead to pure demo- 
ieracy? He should be glad to learn from 


the noble Lord who had introduced the 
Bill, where he could find a single example 
in history—a single instance, having the 
guarantee of experience, of any purely 


| democratic body, elected by the great 


mass of the people, deriving its existence 
from the popular voice—he should be glad 
to learn where such a body had existed in 
conjunction with hereditary Monarchy and 
the Peerage? There were no such ex- 
amples, except such as taught them a se- 
rious lesson. Let them direct their eyes 
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to the new Constitutions formed in neigh- 
bouring kingdoms—let them look to the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, and they 
would find that the Chamber of Peers 
never rejected a measure which had been 
agreed to by the Chamber of Deputies, 
that the latter body did not immediately 
question the utility of the other Chamber. 
Did the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords differ, the dispute went 
off quietly ; but it was not so in France, 
In France, the result of the Chamber of 
Peers rejecting a measure was, that the 
other Chamber immediately inquired if 
the Chamber of Peers ought to exist? If 
such was the result in France, should we 
not find similar dangers here? These 
appeared, to him at least, the kind of 
dangers which we might expect from this 
untried Bill, which had no experience to 
sanction it, but which we were warned 
against by the fruits of a similar expedient 
in another country, They blinded their 


eyes to the natural operation which ex- 
perience had shown to be the result of 
such a species of Government, and such 
a species of Constitution, in a neighbour- 
ing country; and blinding their eyes to 
that, they had had no experience what- 


ever to guide them; or rather, might be 
said to act in defiance of experience. In 
fact, they were called on to make an ex- 
periment in government, such as had 
never been successful. It appeared to 
him, that the measure, important as it 
was, had not been adequately described 
in the speeches of the hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite. The noble Lord, in- 
deed, said, that he meant to sacrifice the 
rotten boroughs, and admitted that they 
were vested rights, but he also contended 
that they were not property, but a trust, 
and because they were a trust, and not 
property, he meant to give no compen- 
sation for them. The noble Lord dis- 
franchised sixty-two boroughs totally, and 
forty-seven others in part: he did not 
charge them with any guilt—he did not 
prove any guilt—but he had formed atheory 
of Government with which the existence of 
these boroughs was not compatible, and, 
therefore, he swept them out of existence. 
The noble Lord was ready to sacrifice 
these boroughs, though they had existed 
asa part of the Constitution, and long 
been held as an important privilege. He 
did not know in what school the noble 
Lord had learned his wisdom, when he 
talked so fluently of sacrificing any kind 
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of property, or any kind of trust. He 
should like the noble Lord to distinguish 
between the different trusts which existed 
in the community, and tell him in what 
respect property differed from other trusts, 
All property was of the nature of a trust, 
and for that reason he would not sacrifice 
Old Sarum—on that ground he would 
protect the boroughs, lest, in destroying 
them, he should sap the foundation of all 
property—and on that ground, he would 
caution the noble Lord, that in sacrificing 
the rotten boroughs, he might find that 
he was not giving security to Woburn, 
The only ground why property should be 
protected was, that it was for the good of 
the community, and on the same ground 
he was prepared to defend all the trusts it 
was proposed to destroy. To see those 
trusts destroyed, was for him a ground of 
serious alarm. He regretted very much 
that Ministers should have brought 
forward a measure of that sweeping 
and destructive kind in these times of 
agitation, when there was a sort of Na- 
tional Convention sitting throughout the 
land ; when the whole country was agi- 
tated ; and when it was not improbable, 
that by setting the example of confiscat- 
ing trusts, they might lead to a general 
confiscation of property. Could the noble 
Lord and his friends allay the discontent 
by this measure; or could they stop the 
people when they were once set in motion? 
He solemnly warned them that they could 
not, and he would never give his consent 
to a measure so revolutionary and dan- 
gerous. It was not a measure of restor- 
ation; for what it was about to create 
never existed; it was not a measure of 
conservation ; it was not a measure for re- 
pairing the structure; it was a measure 
tearing up the foundations of the Consti- 
tution, and laying them anew. He trust- 
ed that it would never be sanctioned by 
that House; he called on that House not 
to trust the theories of modern times, but 
to take counsel of the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, and to look at the destruction 
which had been brought on a neighbouring 
nation. In conclusion, the hon. Member 
again solemnly warned the House against 
the dangers of the measure, and called on 
them, rather to confide in the wisdom of 
our ancestors than the theories of the mo- 
derns, for that wisdom had established 
the liberty of the community and the 
greatness of the nation. 

Sir James Graham was aware of the 
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difficulty of addressing the House after 
five nights’ Debate, and he should not then 
have risen, as he had been led to believe 
that its termination was about to take 
place without any division, not thinking 
it necessary to answer some of the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, had not the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded personally to him, and had he not 
felt unwilling to allow a question of such 
great magnitude and importance to be 
disposed of without stating his opinions. 
In the first place, the present Ministry 
had not laid themselves open to the 
charge implied by the language of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) of 
cowering to taunts from the Opposition 
side of the House. They had never shrunk 
from the responsibility of bringing forward 
the measure, and still less had they ever 
wished to throw any of the responsibility 
on, or share any of the honour which he 
believed would accrue from the measure, 
with the members of the late Ministry. 
He might entertain a private opinion as 
tothe policy of the late Ministers respect- 
ing that partial Parliamentary Reform, 
adopted by the House of Commons, as fit 
and proper in the cases of Penrhyn and 
East Retford ; but conceiving that Reform 
inadequate, and that the country now 
needed a searching, substantial Reform, 
he, for one, could not regret the course 
that was then finally pursued. But this 
charge of a disposition to avoid responsi- 
bility, came with an ill grace from the 
right hon. Baronet, who had now aban- 
doned the high ground taken up by the 
Duke of Wellington, the head of the Ad- 
ministration of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet formed a part, and admitting that 
some Reform was necessary, had not only 
not proposed any such Reform, but had 
acted with the noble Duke who denied the 
utility of all Reform.» The Duke of Wel- 
lington contended, that it was not the 
universal wish of the people to effect Re- 
form, and that to suppose so was a vulgar 
error, The noble Duke also laid it down, 
that our present system of Represent- 
ation was so perfect that the wit of 
man could not conceive anything more so, 
and that he could not fancy anything more 
excellent. But the right hon. Baronet 
had departed from this principle; he had 
relinquished this high ground, and stated, 
that to some measure for reforming the 
representation, not brought in on the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers, but on that of 
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some other person—on the responsibility 
of some Member in his individual capa- 
city—that, to such a measure, he would 
give a reluctant consent. The right hon. 
Baronet must regret, he thought, that he 
brought forward such a charge, when he 
himself could not deny that there was a 
necessity for Reform, and that there was 
no difference between them as to prin- 
ciple, but only as to degree. The only 
discussion could be, whether the step the 
Ministers had taken was too great; for it 
being admitted that some Reform was 
necessary, their measure could only be 
blamed as too sweeping and extensive. 
So far from shrinking from responsibility, 
there was no responsibility connected with 
the measure which he, as an individual, 
had not incurred, and which the Cabinet 
had not taken on themselves. Considering 
it necessary, they had shrunk, indeed, 
from the responsibility of delaying the 
measure one day, or one hour longer than 
was required to prepare it, and they 
thought it both unwise and unfair, not to 
bring the measure under the consideration, 
at their own risk, with the least possible 
delay. As far as he was concerned, he 
could say, both for himself and his col- 
leagues, that they had not lost a single 
hour in bringing forward the measure. 
He was anxious to state, that they con- 
ceived it was not consistent with their 
duty to the public to bring forward any 
shifts, or temporising schemes, or what 
Mr. Burke emphatically called miserable 
expedients and half measures; neither 
had they taken any indirect course, either 
for encouraging or for averting the honest 
and just expression of the people’s demand 
for Reform, It was not consistent with 
the pledges they had given on accepting 
office, that they should nicely balance the 
means of redeeming the pledges they had 
made to the nation, or that they should 
devise plans barely and legally to redeem 
those pledges, cheating the people by the 
name of Reform, but carrying no Reform 
into execution. Neither did they think 
that any justification could be found for 
delay. They had before them the example 
of Catholic Emancipation—they saw the 
benefit of earlyconcession—that delaying 
to concede just claims when resistance 
was in their power, only led to more ex- 
tensive claims, and ultimately to the ne- 
cessity of making large and unwise con- 
cessions. It was inherent in the nature of 
things; that the refusal of just claims led 
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to granting claims that at first no man 
dreamed of making. The reason, too, 
was obvious; when justice was denied, men 
became convinced that the authority which 
was capable of denying it, was itself an 
injury, and ought to be abated. On that 
ground the Ministers had thought it their 
duty—first, to introduce a measure on 
their own respunsibility—second, to take 
care that it should be such a measure as 
would be a redemption of their pledge, 
and would satisfy the public demand for 
Reform ; and, thirdly, it was their duty to 
lay that measure before the House with 
the least possible delay. The Government 
certainly, and the country, he believed, 
were of opinion, that the measure was 
calculated to satisfy all moderate men. 
There were, he knew, Ultra Tories and 
Ultra Reformers, who would be satisfied 
with nothing ; but he was convinced that 
moderate men of all parties would say, 
that enough was done, and not too much. 
The measure would, he believed, remove 
all just ground of complaint, and removing 
all just ground of complaint was the prin- 
cipal reason why it was proposed by an 
Adminisiration determined to stand by the 
Monarchy and support the Government, 
being convinced that the best means of 
preserving both unimpaired was to satisfy 
the people. ‘The measure was not the off- 
spring of innovation, nor did he deem it 
inconsistent with the institutions of the 
country. He had something to regret in 
the asperity with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to some circum- 
stances in his ,political conduct. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
Resolution he had moved last Session, 
to have a return of the emoluments of the 
Privy Council laid before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that return was 
one cause of the great dissatisfaction. He 
was not disposed to shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of that motion. His conduct 
on that occasion was before the House 
and the country. He charged the Ad- 
ministration with repeatedly making great 
public professions of economy and re- 
trenchment; and he had charged them 
with carrying those professions only into 
execution in the lower grade of the public 
service, while they left the higher offices 
untouched ; and he wished to have some 
returns to show the outline of the manner 
in which they carried retrenchment into 
effect. His motion was intended to obtain 


documents, to show the salaries of offices 
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held by members of the Privy Council, in 
order to make it appear that one of the 
members of his Majesty’s Cabinet held 
five great offices, and several of them held 
more than one. His motion was meth 
an Amendment, by the right hon. member 
for Armagh, for a return of all salaries 
above 1,000/., and those extraordin 

returns were accordingly laid on the Table 
which had astonished the country, but for 
which he was in no manner responsible, The 
righthon. Gentleman had made an allusion 
to his salary as First Lord of the Admiralty; 
he should not have been astonished at that 
remark, if it had come from the hon, Ba 
ronet, lately a Lord of the Admiralty ; but 
it was unworthy of the right hon. Gentle. 
man. The right hon. Gentleman was one 
of the members of that Committee to which 
the salaries of the officers of Government 
had been referred, and it was competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman to propose 
to reduce the salary of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and if the right hon. Gen. 
tleman gave that advice, and the Com- 
mittee adopted it, he could only assure 
the House, that the Ministers would not 
defend the salary so pertinaciously as the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends de- 
fended the superannuation of the sons of 
two Cabinet Ministers. He turned, then, 
willingly from such topics as these, which 
he wished it might be understood were 
not of his seeking ; but as they had been 
adverted to, he could not overlook them, 
He might have taken no notice of them 
coming from any body else but the right 
hon. Gentleman, but coming from him, he 
felt himself called on to reply to them, 
because they were intended to cast a slur 
upon him, and stigmatise him for his 
conduct. He would then come to the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who strongly reprehended the measure, 
because it severed the lower classes of the 
country from the franchise which they had 
exercised, much to the advantage of the 
country. He would venture to oppose to 
the assertion of the right hon, Gentleman 
the broad principle laid down by a States- 
man who was deservedly considered as the 
very highest authority on constitutional 
law. Mr. Fox asserted, that that was 
the best system of Representation which 
secured to a country the largest number 
of persons whose circumstances were 10- 
dependent; and that system, on the con- 
trary, was the worst, which embraced the 
largest number of voters, who, from being 
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in dependent circumstances, were inca- 
pable of deliberation, and must act as they 
were commanded, He would not refer to 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Baronet, in the Debate in 1829, relative 
to the 40s. freeholders; but he would 
refer to opinions given by the right hon. 
Baronet in 1828, in the case of Penryn. 
The right hon, Baronet then laid down a 
doctrine, to which he gave his cordial as- 
sent. He said—‘‘ I agree that these pri- 
vileges are not to be treated as the pro- 
perty of the electors, ‘They do involve 
considerations of public trust, and if they 
are abused by the majority of the electors, 
the innocent parties must take the con- 
sequence of their association with the 
guilty.”* He understood the distinction 
drawn between the present case and that 
of the violation of a trust; but if there 
were such a violation in the case of 
Penryn, there was none in the case of the 
40s, freeholders. There was no disposi- 
tion ever to refer to any former misconduct 
on their part. One hon. Gentleman, in- 
deed, said, that it had been given in evi- 
dence before a Committee of that House, 
that they had been driven up to the husi- 
ings like oxen, and did not know for whom 
they were to vote. But between 1821 and 
1829 an election had taken place, which 
proved, particularly that of Clare, that 
the 40s. freehclders had emancipated 
themselves from this thraldom, and were 
capable of exercising a deliberate judg- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman, in the 


able speech he made on the occasion of | 


disfranchising the 40s, freeholders, quoted 
a passage from Nathaniel Bacon, in which 
he cordially agreed. Bacon was speaking 
of the effect of that Statute of Henry 6th, 
by which the right of election, that before 
was vested in the whole commonalty, was 
restricted to the possessors of freeholds of 
40s, value. Bacon said, as quoted by the 
right hon. Baronet—‘‘ Thus the man- 
ner of election is retained, but the electors 
are more considerable; for hitherto any 
man of English blood promiscuously had a 
right to give or receive a vote, although 
his residence was over the wide world. 
Thus the freemen yielded up their liberty 
of election to the freeholders, possibly not 
knowing what they did. This change was 
no less good than great. For, first, those 
limes were no times for any great measure 
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of civility. The preface of the Statute 
shows, that the meanest held himself as 
good a man as the greatest in the country, 
and this tended to parties, tumults, and 
bloodshed. Secondly, where the multi- 
tude prevail, the meaner sort are upon the 
upper hand, and these (generally ignorant) 
cannot judge of persons nor times; but 
being for the most part led by faction or 
affection, rather than by right understand- 
ing, made their elections, and thereby the 
General Council of the nation, less gene- 
rous and nohle. Thirdly, there is no less 
equity in the change than policy, For 
what can be more reasonable than that 
those men should have their votes in elec- 
tion of the public Council, whose estates 
are chargeable with the public taxes and 
assessments? But, above all the rest, this 
advancing of the freeholders in this man- 
ner of election was beneficial to the free- 
men of England, although, perchance, 
they considered not thereof; and this will 
more clearly appear by the consideration of 
these three particulars, First,it abated the 
ony of the Lords and great men, who 
1eld the inferior sort at their discretion, 
and much of what they had by their vote. 
Second, it rendered the body of the 
people more brave for advancing of the 
freeholder above the freemen, raised the 
spirit of the meaner sorts to public regard, 
and with an ambition to aspire to become 
freeholder. And thus the meaner sort, 
sifted to the very bran, become less con- 
siderable, and more subject to the coercive 
power, when the freeholder, now advanced 
in some degree, becomes more careful to 
maintain correspondence with the laws; 
and thirdly, by this means the law makes 
a separation of the inferior clergy and 
cloistered people from this service, wherein 
they might serve particular ends much, 
and Rome more.” In this opinion he 
agreed, conceiving that to restrict the 
franchise on this principle was to make the 
people more free. The only difference be- 
tween him and the right hon. Baronet, was, 
that the right hon. Baronet applied the 
passage to the 40s. freeholders, and he ap- 
plied it to the potwallopers. Applying 
himself to the question of Charters, he was 
supported by the authority of Mr. Burke, 
when he declared an opinion, that charters 
were procured for a particular purpose ; and 
to uphold the due execution of that purpose, 
the Government was warranted in preserv- 
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tended, then their privileges were forfeited, 
and it was in the power of the Government 
to take back the power which it gave. In 
the reign of James Ist, the Committee of 
Privileges of that House, of which Selden 
was a member, in a report to the House, 
in consequence of some _ interference, 
stated, “‘that the commonalty of this 
country possess the right of electing 
Members to this House as_ heretofore.” 
Yet no one could be ignorant that many 
statutes had been passed for restraining 
these privileges as circumstances might 
have required ; although it had been in- 
variably admitted, that the commonalty 
of this country are to have a voice in the 
choice of Members to this House, it had 
always been in the power of the Legislature 
to limit this right. He should weary the 
House were he to quote the instances in 
which Parliament had interfered to regu- 
late charters; but that was not necessary. 
The question which they had to consider, 
with reference to them and to the other 
parts of the measure, was not whether they 
had the power to make these changes, but 
whether it was expedient to do so; 
and he confessed, after the fullest con- 
sideration he had been able to give the sub- 


ject, he was satisfied that the time was come 
when the wishes of the people, with respect 


to these, could not longer be resisted. He 
now proceeded to the other branch of the 
subject—the nature and extent of the 
power exercised by the Peers and men of 
property in the return of Members to that 
House, and the insignificance of the 
places through which these returns were 
generally made. In a question of that 
kind, touching so nearly the composition 
of the House, it would not, perhaps, be 
very agreeable to the Members if he 
alluded too closely to the rotten boroughs 
which exercised such an undue influence; 
and it might, perhaps, be sufficient to state, 
that he found there were, under the pre- 
sent system twenty-eight English boroughs 
returning fifty-six Members to that House, 
although the population of those places 
did not in any case amount to 1,000 
persons ; and forty-eight boroughs return- 
ing ninety-seven Members, although the 
population of each was not in any instance 
above 100 persons. In nine of them the 
number of voters was less than ten; in 
twenty-seven the number of voters was 
above ten and under twenty-five: and 
these boroughs sent to Parliament a large 
proportion of Representatives. 115 bo- 
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roughs returned members to that House 9 
the present moment, although the numbe 
of voters in no instance was above 209, 
From the arguments of the right hon, 
Gentleman, the member for Borough. 
bridge, and some other Members, it would 
seem to be their opinion, that every rich 
Peer was almost entitled, as a matter of 
right, to have a Representative in that 
House. This might be very congenial to 
their feelings, but it was not very agreeable 
to the people, nor did it suit well with the 
conceptions of a House of Commons re. 
presenting the people. Now, what was 
really the case, with reference to thes 
boroughs? He found that 142 Peers and 
Commoners returned 173 Members 4 
their own nomination; and that sixtee 
Peers return seventy-six Members to that 
House—being about, on an average, five 
members for each Peer. This was a state of 
things which, he contended, must be altered, 
and these were the evilsto which the Reform 
was to be applied. The hon. member for 
Callington (Mr. Baring), in his other objec- 
tions to the plan, had intimated hisfear, that 
merchants and bankers, and gentlemen 
connected with trade, would not possess, 
under the new system, those facilities for 
entering Parliament which they had at 
present. Now what was the case at this 
moment? He found that the members for 
Tewkesbury and for Maidstone, one of the 
Members for Liverpool, [An hon. Member. 
He is a lawyer.] He was intimately con- 
nected with a mercantile house, and was te- 
turned through its influence. Then there 
were the members for Worcester, and Chi- 
chester, and Newcastle, and Cork, and the 
two members for Bristol—all these, and 
many others he could name, were populous 
places, open to the influence of the com- 
mercial interest, and to men in whom they 
reposed confidence purely on account of 
their high character and reputation for 
knowledge and integrity, and altogether 
independent of any influence of rank ot 
overwhelming property. He had, there 
fore, a right to contend, that many gentle. 
men connected with the banking and 
mercantile system owed their seats in that 
House, not to close-borough Representa- 
tion, but to the open practice of general 
election. The question, in truth, between 
the Government and their opponents, # 
the present moment, was, whether the 
Members of that House should continue to 
be the Representatives of constituents— 
the people—or whether they were to con 
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tinue to be, as at present, the Representa- 
tives merely of their own property, or the 

atron who grants them the nomination ? 
Members returned in that manner could 
not truly represent the interests of the 
people. — He repeated, they could not. 
They might, and probably did, do their 
duty to a certain extent, from a sense of 

rivate honour, but they had no immediate 
and pressing sense of duty, such as that 
which must be felt by those who were 
reponsible for their conduct, to a large and 
respectable body of constituents. They 
might, he repeated, be influenced in their 
conduct by a high sense of honour, but he 
feared very much that they frequently 
acted on that sense of honour more in re- 
gard to their patrons than to the people. 
He believed that nothing could be ima- 
gined more servile or more obedient than 
was the feeling frequently entertained by 
those who were seated for close boroughs 
towards the patrons who had placed them 
in Parliament. The right hon. member for 
Aldborough (Mr. Croker) had commented 
on the expression of his noble friend (Lord 
Tavistock), when he said that the Duke of 
Bedford would never again use his interest 
to influence the returns for the borough of 
Tavistock. Now, his noble friend did not 
say that the Duke of Bedford would not 
exercise his legitimate influence with his 
tenantry, but that he would never again be 
able to control the Representation in the 
same manner as he did now, when there 
were only twenty-seven voters. The great 
misfortune of the present borough system 
was, that it mattered little whether pro- 
perty was possessed by a good or a bad 
man, by the best or the worst of landlords ; 
the influence in returning Members for the 
borough where property prevailed was just 
the same in either case; but by the re- 
formed system, character would begin to 
be necessary, residencejwould be necessary, 
and men of property, denuded of that 
undue power which they possessed at 
present, would be compelled to rely more 
on the exercise of those qualities which 
would by rendering service entitle them to 
the favour of the people. The hon. member 
for Callington (Mr. Baring) had commented 
much on the nature of the line drawn by the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) for the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough, and he had asked 
who drew that line. He (Sir. J. Graham) 
had no hesitation in saying at once, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers drew the line ; and 
he would say further, that if they could, in 
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such amatter, be obnoxious tothesuspicions 
which were insinuated with respect to the 
disfranchisement of a peculiar class of bo- 
roughs, that Ministers were not only unfit 
to hold their stations, but even unfit, as 
men of honour, to hold a station in the 
society of gentlemen. He should surprise 
the House if he read the list of boroughs 
which must have been interfered with if 
Ministers had drawn the line so as to 
affect Knaresborough, Tavistock, and 
Calne. The line was, therefore, drawn at 
2,000 inhabitants, and he would presently 
show very good grounds for placing it 
there. Before, however, he proceeded to 
that point, he begged leave to remark, that 
the doctrine of deciding Representation 
with reference to population was not 
a new one. They had the authority 
of Mr. Pitt for such a course, both 
at the time when he made his propo- 
sition with respect to Reform in 1785, 
and subsequently, when he carried into 
effect the Union with Ireland. In intro- 
ducing his measure of Reform, in 1785, 
Mr. Pitt is reported to have used the 
following expressions: ‘ Gentlemen had 
undoubtedly read, that of the boroughs 
which used formerly to send Members to 
Parliament, seventy-two had been disfran- 
chised ; that was tosay, that the Crown 
had ceased to summon them at general 
elections to return burgesses to the House 
of Commons. After the Restoration, 
thirty-six of these boroughs petitioned 
Parliament to be restored to the exercise 
of their ancient franchise; their prayer 
was granted, and to this hour they enjoy 
it; but the other thirty-six, not having 
presented any petition on the subject, had 
not received their lost franchise. Upon 
this he would be bold to say, that, consi- 
dering the restoration of the former, and 
the continued deprivation of the latter, the 
spirit of the Constitution had been grossly 
violated, if it was true (but which he de- 
nied) that the extension to one set 
of boroughs of the franchise, and the 
resumption of it from others, was 
a violation of the Constitution. For if the 
numbers could not originally have been 
constitutionally increased, so they could 
not constitutionally have been diminished. 
But having been once diminished, to restore 
them might by some be said to make 
an innovation; and if the Parliament 
had any authority to restore the fran- 
chise, the principle of restoration ought 
to have been extended to the seventy- 
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two boroughs, and not confined to one-half 


of them. Here, then, it appeared mani- 


fest that the whole was governed by a prin- 


ciple which militated directly against the 
modern doctrine, that to do what had been 


constantly done for ages, by the wisest of 


our ancestors, was to innovate upon the 
Constitution. In these earlier periods, 


such was the nature of Representation, that 


as one borough decayed and another rose, 
the one was abolished and the other was in- 
vested with the right. The alterations 
were not made by principle; they did not 
arise from any fixed rule laid down, and 
invariably pursucd; but they were founded 
in that notion which gave the discretionary 
power to the Crown, viz. that the principal 
places, and not the decayed boroughs, 
should be called upon to exercise the 
right of election”’* ‘These were the opi- 
nions of Mr. Pitt; and all the regula- 
tions with respect to the distribution of the 
parishes in Ireland were regulated on the 
principle, that population and importance 
were to confer the right of returning Mem- 
bers. Passing now to the question of the 
propriety of the rule adopted with respect 
to population, he admitted at once that 
the census of 1821 was defective; but it 
was the best that they possessed, and 
even its errors were favourable to the ex- 
tension of the franchise. It was contend- 
ed, however, that Calne, Tavistock, and 
Knaresborough, should have been dis- 
franchised ; but if they had determined to 
abandon the line that they drew, with re- 
spect to 4,000 inhabitants, they must have 
disfranchised a vast number of independent 
boroughs, against some of which no com- 
plaint could be made. If they had dis- 
franchised Calne, eleven other boroughs 
must also have been sacrificed, because 
their population was inferior to that burgh. 
These were Malton, Harwich, Newport 
(in the Isle of Wight), Andover, Grant- 
ham, Devizes, Hertford, St. Alban’s, 
Bridgenorth, Pomfret, and Dartmouth. 
If they had disfranchised Knaresborough, 
they must also have sacrificed Ripon, 
Horsham, Chichester, Peterborough, 
Christ Church, Tewkesbury, Barnstaple, 
Shrewsbury, Abingdon, Winchester, 
Stamford, and Ludlow. These made 
twenty-three to be sacrificed for Calne 
and Knaresborough; and, adding them, 
they must, if they had not laid down a 





* See Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 
vol. xxv, pp. 437, 438. 
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rule, have disfranchised twenty-five bo. 
roughs of a smaller population than Tayj. 
stock. Already the Ministers were con. 
demned for the extent of their disfranchige. 
ment, and yet their opponents censured 
them for not making it of still greater ex. 
tent. The principle of the Ministers wag, 
to go as near as possible to cut off all the 
proprictary boroughs. Wherever, indeed, 
they attempted to draw a line, he. was 
sure they would have been open to objec. 
tions of the same description. They were 
obliged to fix a standard. They had 
taken the minimum, and he believed they 
had done so with the minimum of loss and 
difficulty in effecting the change. The 
right hon. member for Aldborough (Mf, 
Croker) had spoken of the effect produced 
by the fixing the standard of franchise at 
101., and referred to the Tax Returns to 
prove that the calculations of the Govern. 
ment were ill-founded. Now he, too, had 
referred to these Returns, and he found, 
that in the whole sixty boroughs to be dis- 
franchised, there were only 1,471 houses 
rated at 10/. a-year, while in the town of 
Sheffield, unrepresented in that House, 
there were 1,556 houses rated at 101; 
so that Sheffield had more houses of that 
value than the whole of the sixty boroughs, 
In forty-seven of the smaller boroughs, 
with a population of between 2,000 and 
4,000, the houses rated at 101. were 
6,323, while in the parish of Mary-la 
bonne, which is not represented, he found 
10,421 houses rented above that sum; 
being nearly one-third more than ‘the 
forty-seven boroughs. The hon. member 
for Boroughbridge had charged the Go- 
vernment with endeavouring to carry the 
question by agitation; but he believed 
the original cause of that agitation was to 
be found, not in the Government, but by 
the refusal to give Birmingham any share 
of the Representation which she claimed 
from the justice of that House. He was 
bound to say, that he conceded Reform, 
not on account of any excitement which 
was abroad, but at the same time he could 
not overlook those considerations of safety 
which must present themselves to every 
rational mind; nor could he forget, that 
needlessly protracted resistance always 
ends, in such cases, in humiliating con- 
cession. He did not, therefore, overlook 
the agitation of the public mind, but he 
was not ayerborne by it; and he was wil- 
ling to give Reform frankly and freely, 
because he was convinced of its justice 48 
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much as of its necessity. It was said, 
that the cry for Reform was the old story, 
and that, if not attended to, it would ex- 
haust itself. But what said the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) on that sub- 
ject, when the same objection was urged 
with respect to the Catholic Relief bill? 
Hle then said, ‘‘ perhaps I shall be told, 
as | was on a former occasion, in forc- 
ible, though familiar language, that this 
is the old story-—that all this has been so 
for the last twenty years—and that, there- 
fore, there is no reason fora change. Why, 
Sir, this is the very reason for the change. 
It is because the evil is not casual and tem- 
porary, but permanent and invetcrate—it is 
because the detail of misery and of outrage 
is nothing but ‘the old story,’ that I am 
contented to run the hazards of a change.*” 
The hon. member for Callington said, 
however, that if they waited a little while, 
and made a few concessions, they might 
goon for some time longer; but was it 
not better, he would ask, to change at 
once and safely that which all admitted 
should be changed, and which they also 
admitted could not much longer be pre- 
served. He well remembered, during the 
late war, to have seen a British frigate 
undergoing a process which was common 
in the Navy. Her keel was damaged, 
and it was thought expedient to examine 
it, No dry dock being at hand, it was 
found necessary to heave her down. 
Her sails were unbent, her yards un- 
slung, her. streamers were lowered, her 
thunder was silenced, her masts were struck, 
and she lay a vast hulk on the water—no 
inauspicious emblem, he was afraid, of 
what Britain would be, stripped of her 
glories. By the aid of mechanical power 
a puiley, attached to a lever, was 
brought to bear upon her, and she lay 
balancing on the water, nearly on her 
beam ends. Her experienced Commander 
did not disdain to superintend the 
operation. Desirous to bring her some- 
what nearer the surface, and thinking he 
might safely order another turn of the 
capstan, he gave the word; when the 
vessel heeled, filled, and for ever dis- 
appeared. Now let the House understand 
hisapplication. The right hon. member for 
Aldborough had said, that when the 
waters subsided, the public vessel would 


tight herself. He apprehended, that 





* See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. xx, New Series, pp. 733. 
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when the waters of bitterness and strife 
had risen toa certain height, when the 
tide of discontent was full, a slight wave, 
raised by a passing gust, might, at a mo- 
ment when it was least expected, over- 
whelm and swamp the vessel of State. 
Adverting to the threat thrown out last 
night by a noble Marquis, that unless 
Government adopted the course which 
was conformable to the noble Marquis’s 
opinion, he would take the means which 
the forms of Parliament allowed him of 
stopping the supplies, and disbanding the 
army; he (Sir James Graham) expressed 
his conviction, that the right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite would not concur with the 
noble Marquis in that line of conduct. 
The right hon, Gentleman, in speaking of 
the condition of Ireland, had admitted 
that, in his opinion, civil war would be a 
less evil than the Repeal of the Union ; 
but he had added something as “ darkly 
shadowing forth” some evil which he was 
sure would arise if the measure were 
carried. He had, however, never read in 
history though he did not pretend to be so 
well versed in it as the right hon. Baronet, 
that the Monarchy had been endangered 
by binding the affections of the people to 
the Monarch; but, on the contrary, that 
the Throne of England had never been in 
danger save when it attempted to over- 
throw the rights, or invade the just 
liberties of the people. They should 
never forget the memorable expression of 
Charles the 2nd, when he ascended the 
Throne of his ancestors, after years of 
exile, and suffering, and distress. In his 
first address to the people his words were, 
“« My first consideration will always be, 
what will the Parliament wish.” These 
were his words, which had been pre- 
served by Lord Clarendon, who probably 
advised him to use them, and who had 
survived the civil war, and witnessed its 
effects, and who was surely as attached to 
the privileges and prerogatives of the 
Crown as man could be. This Statesman. 
also, in his advice to his Prince, said, 
‘* Keep well with your Parliaments, and 
suffer not your mind to be carried away 
by any whimsies, introduced from foreign 
countries. They are utterly inapplicable 
here; but keep close to the interests 
of the nation, and the King of England 
will always be the happiest Sove- 
reign of the world.” And what were 
the whimsies of foreign despots, alluded to 
by Lord Clarendon. Attempting to put 
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down by force the opinions of the bulk of 
the people. There were but two modes of 
dealing with public opinion—either con- 
cession, or the suppression of it by force. 
Concession, if it were possible, he would 
always counsel. Force was a fearful al- 
ternative, which, when public opinion was 
once decidedly expressed, was inconsistent 
with the real interests of the nation, and 
incompatible with the safety of the Crown; 
it was adverse to the wishes of all who 
had the interests of the Crown and the 
people at heart, and incapable of render- 
ing a King of England what Clarendon 
described—namely, the happiest of Sove- 
reigns. One word as to himself. He 
had been asked if this measure would be a 
panacea for the ills of the people of 
England; and he did not pretend it 
would be so; but if the people were al- 
lowed freely to choose for themselves, they 
would know that every thing possible to 
relieve them was done, and they would, in 
consequence be more tranquil, for there 
was no liberty so safe as that which was 
based on the intelligence of the people. 
But it was said, that this was an imperfect 
measure. He admitted that it was capa- 
ble of improvement. At that time it was 
not the details, but the principle, that was 
under discussion, let the house only admit 
the last, and the first might be easily 
arranged and improved. To secure the 
safety of the Monarch, and to prevent the 
people from taking up dangerous doctrines, 
were the grounds upon which he had given 
his advice for the introduction of the 
present measure, and the reasons why he 
asked the Parliament to give it a hearty 
support. 

Sir R. Peel rose to explain. He was 
sure the House would not be surprised at 
his wishing to make an explanation, . and 
he should, therefore, claim their in- 
dulgence. The right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site had charged him with introducing 
personal asperity into this Debate, and he 
hoped he might fairly say, that he never 
was accustomed to give occasion to such 
a charge. The question, however, was, 
who had been the aggressor; and that 
which the right hon. Baronet alluded to 
had been spoken in reply to his noble 
friend (Lord Palmerston) who had in- 
troduced the crimination of the last 
Ministry. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also said, that he (Sir R. Peel) was now 
acting as the advocate of pot-wallopers. 
What he had said was, that if there were 
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no alternative between the 101. franchise 
and the pot-walloppers, he would prefer 
the 10/. but that if they found the people 
were entitled to this right of voting, he 
doubted the policy of disfranchising them, 
and thus cutting off the link between the 
lowest order and other ranks of society, 
He could not see any reason why he had 
been thus referred to, nor was it possible 
that he could be a party to any attempt 
to obstruct the Government. His intro. 
duction of the subject of Ireland was in 
allusion to the danger of massacre, which 
had been talked of. He asked why he 
should not be left to form his own opinion 
as to the amount of danger, as well as 
right hon. Members upon the subject of 
Reform, as was done with respect to the 
proposal of the noble member for Wood. 
stock last year, and as the members of 
the Government themselves had acted 
upon this principle with respect to the 
Repeal of the Union, upon which as great 
a clamour had been raised as was now 
raised for Parliamentary Reform ; in this 
sense only had he referred to Ireland. 
Mr. Lefroy rose amidst much confusion 
in the House, which called for repeated 
interference on the part of the Speaker, 
and rendered it difficult to hear the hon, 
and learned Gentleman. He was under 
stood to say, that he would confine hin- 
self to the consideration of the principle of 
the measure; but, before going to the 
principle, he should make a remark on an 
observation that had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), as he 
should be sorry that any statement made 
by the right hon. Baronet should go before 
the public in an ambiguous shape. The 
right hon. Baronet had alleged as one 
reason why he and his colleagues brought 
forward the measure, that they had done 
to redeem a pledge given by them to theit 
Sovereign. It might be inferred from that, 
if it were correct, that our gracious 
Sovereign had been metamorphosed intoa 
citizen King, and that he had addressed 
the Gentlemen opposite thus, “« My good 
citizen Ministers, prepare a new measule 
of Reform of a great and striking nature;” 
to which Ministers replied, “ Yes citizen 
King, we will bring forward a measure 
more great, more sweeping, and more 
certain than ever was heard of before.”— 
He had however, heard a declaration 
another-place, which rescued our gracious 
Sovereign from this imputation, as the 
measure was declared to have emanat 
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from Ministers, and so far it was right. 
The franchises the House had to deal with 
were a trust, but he would not discuss that 
question, except to say, that the powers by 
which the House dealt with them was 
also a public trust. The test by which 
the measure was to be tried, was, whether 
it was inconsistent with the Constitution, 
and whether it should not on that account 
be viewed with severe and scrutinising 
jealousy. The constitution of that 
House was, that it should consist of 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses ; and the 
House could not justify the severance of 
one from the other. Every one knew 
that the origin of these franchises was 
either from charters, prescriptive, or bur- 
gage tenures. So far as they originated by 
charter, they came from the constitutional 
prerogative of the Crown, which no one 
disputed. It was understood that there 
were already adequate means in the law to 
put down that corruption which it was 
the object of the present Bill to remedy. 
Why then should not abuses be removed 
without disturbing the whole Representa- 
tive system, which, instead of making this 
merely a disfranchisement of boroughs, 
rendered it a dismemberment of the House. 
Ifone branch of the Representation were 
taken away only, might not another, and 
another branch of the Legislature, and 
perhaps all, by an ursurpation similar to 
that now attempted, be destroyed? There 
could hardly exist a doubt in any man’s 
mind who was acquainted with the subject, 
that the dangers which were to be appre- 
hended from the surrender of so many 
corporate rights to popular entreaty, or 
rather, to make a Ministerial experiment 
at allaying excitement in the country, 
would be of a much more aggravated nature 
than any that could reasonably be appre- 
hended from withholding a concession, 
notin point of fact, insisted on by the 
generality of the petitions for Reform. 

Sir Joseph Yorke assured the Speaker 
and the House, that he felt the best proof 
he could give them of his gratitude for 
any attention they might confer on him 
would consist in addressing them in as few 
words as possible, after this lengthened 
discussion, notwithstanding the very great 
importance of the subject before the 
House. He could not refrain from stat- 
ing his objections to some particulars of 
the plan of Reform chosen by the present 
linistry ; least of all, could he reconcile 
imself to give, on such an occasion, a 





silent vote, or refrain to attempt, by his 
humble efforts, to assist the cause of those 
who had sent him to that House as their 
Representative, when an attack so vital 
was meditated on their dearest privileges. 
A man must have no small force of nerves to 
induce him to rise and address the House, 
after hearing from the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford that he came there 
representing seven millions of stout, able- 
bodied Irishmen ; and from the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge, who 
assumed the character the other night of 
the Representative of sixty bodies of parch- 
ment voters; or after having heard the 
able speech of the hon. Baronet, his legi- 
timate commander-in-chief; or, though 
last, not the least or shortest, the speech 
just spoken by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, who came all the way from Ireland to 
deliver it. Under all these discouraging 
circumstances he acknowledged he felt 
considerable apprehension in rising to 
address the collected Representatives of 
the people of England. But they had 
been told by some very discourteous Gen- 
tleman that they were not the Represent- 
atives of the English people. Such a 
reflection on them was the more unjust, 
because, in the preamble of the Bill of 
Rights, William the 3rd had pronounced 
them a full and fair Representation of the 
people. In the second place, he confess- 
ed that he felt that, after having enjoyed 
in that House a seat for nearly forty years 
past, a considerable degree of regret, 
though not of absolute despair, at the 
prospect of being deprived of it by this 
measure. He, however, was no friend to 
the practice of suicide, and it would be 
quite against his creed to cut his parlia- 
mentary throat in the way proposed. Ie, 
notwithstanding, believed his hon. friends 
opposite, if they would allow him to use 
that epithet, were men who were zealous 
in a cause which they thought would be 
beneficial to the nation, and hoped by it 
to arrive at the haven of prosperity, whi- 
ther they were bound, at least in their 
own opinions and calculations. But he 
hoped they would hesitate ere they allow - 
ed themselves to be cajoled out of their 
consent to an act depriving so many un- 
offending boroughs of privileges to them 
dear and valuable. There was a class in 
which many worthy Members were, he 
feared, confounded, which appeared to 
have come in fora harvest of odium, de- 
nominated the borough Representation ; 
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they had been reviled as the borough- 
mongers, and the sources of the corruption 
in that House. An impulse had been 
given to this measure from an expression in 
the Speech from the Throne; and, more 
than all these, by the active powers of 
the Press of this country of late, though, 
for five or six years before, it had com- 
paratively rarely recurred to the topic of 
Reform. It was singular to see a Con- 
stitution which had been formed by a 
Whig Administration, under William the 
3rd, likely to be taken to pieces, and 
reconstructed, by a Whig Administration 
under King William the 4th. It was 
certainly a consummation to be avoided, 
that five or six powerful Peers should be 
enabled to make head against the Govern- 
ment of the day by uniting together their 
Representative interest in the Commons 
House. That undoubtedly was neither 
fit nor proper. Were they, therefore, pre- 
pared to say, that sixty boroughs having 


committed no other offence than that of 


wanting an enlarged population, should be 
deprived at once of their franchise ? and 
this heavy calamity was to fall on them 
because of their paucity of numbers, or 
their not happening to fall within the 
line of march of the noble military Pay- 
master and his qualifications of 10,000, or 
4,000, or 2,000, souls resident in the 
places hitherto enjoying the franchise. 
Had the noble Lord only given them but 
nine months’ warning, as the hon. member 
for Wareham stated, that hon. Gentleman 
and others would have taken care, as far 
as was in their power, that their respective 
boroughs should not be deficient in the 
necessary proportion of population. In- 
decd, despite of the Malthusian principles 
now in fashion, he himself, and the gal- 
lant Colonel, his worthy Colleague in that 
Representation would freely have under- 
taken to do the utmost in their poor power 
to have increased the population there to 
the ideal standard of fitness, had they 
received notice in time. He confessed 
there were appearances connected with 
this scheme which seemed to savour of 
partiality to particular places and to par- 
ticular interests ; for instance, with refer- 
ence to Tavistock, towards which it was 
too much suspected there had been a 
little leaning. Though several great towns 
had been mentioned as deserving an in- 
creased share, or altogether a new allot- 
iment, in the scale of Representation, 
amongst which he certainly thought De- 
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vonport ought to be classed, with its po- 
pulation of nearly 40,000 souls, yet he saw 
no reason for so wide a departure from 
the Constitution as that proposed by 
Ministers with respect to the boroughs to 
be disfranchised. The hon. member for 
Preston had, on a former night, fallen 
foul of what he termed the too prevailing 
fashion in debate to call in the aid of tech- 
nical phrases, taken from naval life, to 
assist in the elucidation of their sentiments, 
and denounced it as bilge-water. He 
wished to assure that hon. Member, that 
that was not an unknown language, or, 
like the old Saxon language, buried in 
deep obscurity ; but that it latterly had 
been pretty general in very decent society, 
perhaps in the very best, since we had had 
a naval King. For instance, nothing 
could be more sailor-like than the phirase 
“‘thrown overboard ;” yet they heard often, 
and were amused at hearing, of such an 
hon. Member’s speech or argument being 
“thrown altogether overboard ;” and, un- 
der such circumstances, nothing could be 
more completely technical than the phrase 
Davy Jones’s locker, yet that was fre- 
quently heard in the very best society. A 
noble Lord had talked very learnedly and 
nautically upon the dry-rot in the Con- 
stitution the other night, but if the vessel 
of the State, whenever she was supposed 
to be unsound, were to be pulled te pieces 
by unskilful hands, and made so strong 
and heavy that she would neither sail not 
steer, but lay on the water like a hay- 
stack, what was the use of such waste of 
time and labonr? Where was the use of 
remodelling the bark of the Constitution, 
if after all, she would neither stay nor veer 
or if, in making her strong, you made her 
so full in the bows, and with such a clumsy 
run-aft, that she would not go through the 
water, could not be steered, and would 
be sure to run ashore the first trip she 
went to sea. The allusion made by the 
right hon. the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to the practice of heaving down a ship, 
might, perhaps, be denominated bilge- 
water by the hon. member for Preston, 
but he had not perceived that it stunk in 
the nose of the House, though he must 
acknowledge that, in his mode of handling 
the metaphor, the right hon. Baronet was 
not only in very great danger of up- 
setting the vessel of the State he was busy 
in repairmg, but nearly capsized his own 
argument. On the whole, it was not sul- 
prising to find that the right hon, Baronet, 
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who had the advantage of being at the head 
of a Board of Admiralty, all navy men, 
with a Secretary, also a naval Officer, 
should have hazarded his newly-acquired 
cargo of nautical knowlege, and shoved off 
his little boat on the sea of debate. In 
calculating on the experiment mentioned 
by that right hon. Baronet, and bringing 
the vessel of the State so close to the 
water’s edge, and to ruin, by a pull more 
at the fall, as he said, by the advice of an 
experienced commander, he begged to 
remind him it was exactly in this way, 
about fifty yeers ago, that, by a pull at 
the fall too much, an inexperienced com- 
mander had occasioned the loss of the 
Royal George, and pulled her over into 
the deep, with every soul on board, at 
Spithead, where all went to the bottom ; 
and this should be a warning to them, 
lest they should, in the present day, by 
the one pull more at the fall, upset the 
good ship William the Fourth. The course 
they were steering was certainly an expe- 
rimental one, and on thataccount alone, if 
on noother, dangerous. The Bill might go 
toasecond reading; but if it did, he hoped 
every true-hearted man embarked in the 
cause would by another pull, as the sailors 
said, “by way of coming up,” right the 
ship. If they did so the project would be 
formed, he hoped, so effectively, that 
there would be little of it left that was 
objectionable. As for himself, he must 
confess he felt it would be his duty to op- 
pose the measure, which he regarded as 
unjust. 

Mr. Bethell said, the hon. member for 
Boroughbridge had called upon all Mem- 
bers having a large constituency, to come 
forward, and express their opinion. He 
assented fully to the justice of that call, 
but he was exhorted by a more powerful 
voice; namely, that of the numerous pe- 
titions from the county he had the honour 
to represent. He asserted—and he ap- 
pealed to his noble Colleague to confirm 
the assertion—that the spirit from which 
these petitions emanated had _ prevailed 
throughout the country long before the 
events in which it was supposed to have 
originated. If he might venture to state 
that to which, in his opinion, the feeling 
was owing, he would say that it was 
raised by the voice of the House, when it 
refused to transfer the franchise of East 
Retford to Birmingham. The people 
then were assured there was no hope 
when they saw that Ministers risked their 
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very being rather than concede this point 
to the wishes of the people. Could it be 
wondered at, then, that a strong feeling 
existed in the country? He contended, 
that as the same wealth, intelligence, po- 
pulation, and deep attention to the debates 
in Parliament did not exist at the time of 
the Revolution as at present, the parallel 
which had been drawn between the two 
periods did not hold good. At the time 
of the Revolution the people, and even the 
gentry, were much more ignorant than 
now, and were, for the most part, hos- 
tile to the establishment and the set- 
tlement of the kingdom then made. He 
could not, however, be blind or deaf to 
what was passing around him; and he saw 
the feeling was not confined to the lower 
classes, but extended to the middle or- 
ders. He found that the desire for Par- 
liamentary Reform was increasing among 
the whole of those who formed the middle 
classes of society, than whom no body of 
men existed guided by greater purity of in- 
tention, or possessed of more intelligence 
to direct their actions. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was prepared to support 
an effective enlargement of the right of 
suffrage, for he did fully believe that 
some remedy was required for our system, 
the Members returned under which, he 
was sorry to say, had now lost the confi- 
dence of the country. However anxious 
they might be to promote its welfare— 
however willing they might be to sit there, 
engaged in heavy and protracted debates, 
with a view to ascertain what was best for 
the interests of the country, he much re- 
gretted to say, that whatever they did was 
not accompanied with that degree of con- 
fidence which could alone enable them to 
turn their deliberations to the publisjyad- 
vantage. He felt, therefore, that some? 
Reform was necessary; but although he 
was ready to go some length in Reform, 
he must say, that this measure ought 
to have been produced before them 
with more caution than had been dis- 
played. He could not but think, that in 
a society possessed of sucli vast interests 
the matter should have been treated with 
more caution. He could not but see, he 


could not but feel, that however ill this 
system might have worked for the public 
welfare, still, when great and untried 
changes were to be introduced, it might 
happen, that consequences would follow 
which the most clear-sighted man was 
not able to imagine. 


He admitted most 
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willingly, that in many instances toogreata 
portion of influence was exerted by certain 
persons possessing the power of nominat- 
ing Members of that House. When seats 
were in the hands of four or five owners, 
these persons might, on a nice-balanced 
question, act so as to produce most unfa- 
vourable results—they might embarrass 
the Government, and promote objects that 
tended to advance their private ambi- 
tion, He repeated, therefore, that he was 
willing to apply the pruning-knife, and 
to apply it with freedom, but he wished 
not to use the axe. He did not fear, if 
this measure were carried, that the dan- 
ger which so many had alluded to would 
arrive—namely, that the members of 
great and noble families would not find 
their way into that House. He knew his 
countrymen too well to believe that they 
would act on such a principle as that they 
would not be anxious to introduce into that 
flouse men of rank, who adorned their 
rank by the possession of talents, by high 
character, and by industry: and with 
respect to men in humbler ranks of life, 
who had raised themselves by their indus- 
try, he believed that they would be able, 

through their acquaintance with gentle- 

men of Emperty, and through the circum-- 
stance of their living in the neigh ibourhood 
of great towns, to find their way into that 
House. Buthe listened with a willing ear 
to know whether this measure would have 
the effect of securing an entrance to those 
gentlemen whose labours, most important 
in themselves, had been prolonged through 
the vreatest part of their lives—whose 
knowledge was, therefore, not so great on 
some particular questions, but who still 
possessed knowledge most valuable to be 
introduced into that House. He wished 
to know how such men, who might havea 
good character for knowledge and integrity 
in the town in which they resided, but 
who had not the means of making that 
character known elsewhere-——he wished to 
know how such men were to vet into that 
House? They were, besides, men of that 
character who would naturally shrink from 
the contest of popular elections, but whose 
knowledge was of the utmost consequence 
to that House in considering the great and 
extended commercial relations for which 


ino pans was distinguished. He was not 
to beconvinced that this measure, if carried 
in ts — form, could be beneficial 
every respect. He was not sure that the 
Government itself m ight not be controlled 
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and that the freedom of his Majesty’s choice 
of Ministers would be materially dimi- 
nished. This wasa measure that, if passed 
at all, should be passed as a permanent 
measure—as a measure not only for the 
sunshine, but for the storm and the tem- 
pest. A recent instance of what, he feared, 
would be the effect of this measure, must 
be fresh in their memory. A measure ofa 
most beneficial kind had been introduced 
and carried, and after it had been carried, 
a Minister of the Crown had not been able 
to present himself at a populous place asa 
candidate. A right hon. Baronet, who 
had adorned Oxford by his ability in his 
youth, and who had supported it in his 
manhood by his acts, was not able to come 
in forthat place; and, but for these bo- 
roughs, that House would have been de- 
prived of the presence of an important of- 
ficer of the Government. This seemed to 
him a serious objection. He was ready 
and willing to join in any plan that would 
cut down those parts of the system that 
were infamous and odious in themselves, 
and obnoxious to the public. He did not 
hold that the resumption of a trust origi- 
nally g zranted by the Crown for the benefit 
of the C Crown and people, if not properly 
used, was not to be resorted to. On the 
contrary, he thought that the public had 
a right to rescind such a trust, and that 
its resumption was no act of robbery or 
spoliation, and ought not to have been 
branded with those names. Under these 
circumstances, he was prepared to vote for 
the Bill in all its stages till it should come 
into the Committee. It could then under- 
go such modifications as would render it 
powerless for evil, and powerful only for 
good. He should deeply regret if, after that, 
he should not be able to vote for it; but 
whatever regret he might feel, he wished to 
do his duty,and should do it, and afterwards 
he should face his constituents withthis as- 
surance, and if the y said he had not acted 
ac cording to their opinion, and that his and 
theirs did not agree on this subject, they 
might dismiss him from their service ; but 
though he lost the honour of representing 
them, he should not forfeit their respect. 
Mr. Praed said, that he should not have 

risen at this late hour of the sixth night of 
a very protracted discussion, if it were not 
for this consideration—that although mel 
who had been long Members of that House 
—men who had gained public confidence 
by their talents, and retained it by their in- 
tegrity—men whose epinions were shown 
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on this now hackneyed subject might re- 
main silent, without any danger of miscon- 
struction or misinterpretation, yet it was 
not unnatural that a young man, who had 
no such character to look back to, should 
be desirous to explain to the House his 
views of the question more clearly than 
could be done by a silent vote. He did 
not much fear the probability of involving 
himself in generalities, for in that he should 
only follow the example of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, for he, beyond all others, 
had dealt in generalities, with which that 
House was familiar; or, if it were not so, 
they might have been recalled to the recol- 
lections of its Members by the Public Press 


of that morning. He should not endea- | 
vour to follow that right hon. Baronet, or | 


any other Member, from topic to topic, 
but discuss briefly the general principles 
involved in the measure. The question now 
before the House was one on which not 
only the destinies of this country depended, 
but by which those of all Europe would be 
affected. ‘The question of Parliamentary 
Reform differed from any other question 
which could be brought before that House 
in this, that whatever error of principle 
might be introduced would perpetuate 
itself, and would defy after revision. So 
long as the enacting body continued the 
same, it could revoke its own acts, if ne- 
cessary, but when a new body of Represent- 
ation was formed to correct the evils, it 
must revoke the very act from which it de- 
rived its existence. The short observations 
which he had been able to make of the pro- 
ceedings of that House since he had had the 
honour of a seat within its walls, confirmed 
the opinion which he had already conceived 
from what he had read of its Debates, and 
he had no hesitation in declaring his be- 
lief, that there never was a Representative 
body which contained within itself so 
large a proportion of the property and in- 
telligence of the community which it re- 
presented. There were certainly anoma- 
lies in the present system of Representation 
so palpable that they could not be defend- 
ed. It was such a manifest absurdity that 
Leeds should have no Members to watch 
over its manufacturing interests, and that 
Old Sarum should, as the noble Lord said, 
have two Members to die in its one ditch, 
that it was a question with him whether 
any man of ordinary observation must not 
have been at some period of his life, 
to a certain extent, a Parliamentary Re- 
former. It was only a close observation 
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of the result of those anomalies that in- 
duced them to be content with the theo- 
retical defects, in consideration of the 
practical results which, somehow or other, 
flowed from the system. This was ac- 
knowledged to be the great difficulty by 
the honorable Gentlemen opposite. They 
found themselves at a loss to answer the 
objection that presented itself, as to how, 
under a system which was denounced as 
so corrupt, so great a portion of the latent 
rank and opulence of the country found a 
place in that House. The hon, and learn- 
ed member for Calne had spoken of lucky 
accidents, and had said, that if we took 
100 of thetallest men, some might prove men 
of talent. He (Mr. Praed) would say, that 
if this system had gone on for a long series 
of years, and the same effects had regularly 
and uniformly arisen, he should be disposed 
to remain as we were. He would stand by 
a system, the results of which were good, 
though brought about by a seeming acci- 
dent. The hon. Member had also said, 
that, under a despotic government, we 
frequently saw the people happy. Then 
he would say, that he would not change that 
despotic government, producing such ef- 
fects for this constitutional government. 
A system might be good, not only as 
regarded its own merits, but in so far 
as it was bound up with the habits, the 
feelings, and the circumstances of the 
people, and if it were so, it could not be 
safely exchanged for another system, even 
though it should be proved to be a better 
one. It might be perceived from what he 
had said, that he was not very favourable 
to the plan of Reform proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; and his objections to it 
were so strong that he despaired of seeing 
it so remodelled as to enable him to give it 
his support. His first objection to the ge- 
neral principles of the Bill was, that it intro- 
duced an enormous number of monstrous 
anomalies, and when anomalies were in- 
troduced in a measure which professed to 
correct anomalies, all ground of justifica- 
tion or defence was taken away. Whilst it 
was said that Members were to be returned 
by population, and that votes were to be 
governed by property, it was clear that 
there would be many instances of capital 
towns in a county, containing houses the 
inhabitants of which were rated at the 
proper rate, but the population of which 
might be infinitely inferior to that of a 
town where the houses were worse, and 
the voters, consequently, fewer. This ano- 
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maly would create great discontent. It 
was an anomaly by which the basis of 
Representation was narrowed. Suppose, 
for instance, a voter of Buckingham were 
to ask why that town should be deprived 
of its privileges, and the franchise given 
to another town, where, although the po- 
pulation was larger, the voters would be 
fewer, it would not be enough to say to 
him, “ it is true this is an anomaly, but 
you must submit to it.” At present men 
had been educated under the prevailing 
system, and they knew what they had to 
expect while they possessed the rights to 
which they had hitherto considered them- 
selves entitled. With respect to chartered 
rights, a great and paramount necessity was 
the only ground for tearing off the seal of a 
charter; but none had been shown. [If it 
were granted that it was desirable to have 
Representatives for Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, where were they to find seats for 
the Representatives of the West-India in- 
terests and the East-India interests. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Judge Ad- 
vocate, (Mr. R. Grant) had said, that those 
seats were not to be altered at all. What, 
then, was the member for Buckingham- 
shire to represent the West-India interests, 
and the member for Dumfries to repre- 
sent the East-India interests? This might 
be virtual representation, but it appeared 
to him, that the member for Bucking- 
hamshire ought to represent Buckingham- 
shire, and the member for Dumfries ought 
to represent Dumfries. He should cer- 
tainly oppose all Reform which went to a 
remodelling of that House; and his ap- 
prehensions on that subject were much 
greater than the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty seemed to entertain. He saw, 
that for a long series of years, attempts 
had been made, and more successfully 
made than the friends of the Constitu- 
tion could have wished, to diminish the 
respect in which the House of Peers 
ought, for all beneficial purposes to the 
State, to be held. He knew that the So- 
vereign of this country had once been 
endowed with a veto. He knew what had 
become of that veto,—that it had become 
obsolete ; and he looked with serious ap- 
prehension to this Bill, as tending to 
make the House of Peers obsolete. There 
was an admirable form of reasoning used 
some years back, he believed by the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack, who said, that it 
was only by an amalgamation of the 
House of Peers with that House, and by 
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the influence of the Peers in that House 
(an influence which he openly avowed), 
that the House of Peers held its station 
in the country. He was almost afraid to 
say, that he believed this to be the Case, 
and he dreaded the present measure on that 
account. He apprehended that Reform 
would be carried beyond that House to 
the threshold of another, and the House 
of Commons would become surreptitiously 
supreme in this country. He did not ob- 
ject to the removal of such grievances as 
could be proved to exist. Such cases had 
been frequently alluded to in the course of 
this Debate, and particularly the case of 
East Retford. The noble Lord, the 
member for Arundel, had asked, where 
those who wished for a moderate Reform 
were on the discussion relative to the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford? He 
would ask the noble Lord, where were the 
people then? At present the Table of the 
House was loaded with their petitions; 
then they demanded neither the particular 
Reform then agitated, nor general Re- 
form. The noble member for Winchilsea 
had said, that one advantage had been 
produced by this measure, that the coun- 
try would never again be mocked by the 
open and undisguised hypocrisy which had 
been exhibited in these discussions for 
disfranchisement. He was led by this 
still to look forward to times when some 
noble Lord (he believed not the noble 
Lord opposite) would stand up in the 
place from which he had spoken, and say, 
that the country would never again be 
shocked by such hypocrisy as had been 
displayed on the discussion of the measure 
of 1831. He believed that this would 
not be a final measure. Although the 
Judge-Advocate said that it was sweeping 
and extensive enough to satisfy all mode- 
rate men, yet he looked forward to times 
when a bill would be brought in as much 
beyond what was sweeping enough to sa- 
tisfy all moderate men as this measure 
was beyond that state of the Constitution 
which satisfied the High Tories. Need he 
remind the hon. member for Waterford 
of the words of Edmund Burke—a man 
who had a clearer insight into the merits 
of the British Constitution than perhaps 
any other individual upon record? ‘The 
peculiar beauty of our Constitution was, 
that this House was slower to make 
changes than the body of the people at 
large. Yet it still changed with the 
people, though not at the same time, It 
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was well it did not change at the same 
time; for, if so, they would have, with 
the forms of a representative Government, 
all the evils of a democracy. It was a 
well-known fact, that all great changes 
were made in obedience to, and not in 
contradiction to, the will of the people, ex- 
cept one great measure, which he was 
not then called upon to discuss. No pe- 
titions for Reform had been presented to 
the House for four or five years together, 
and the present excitement was of very 
recent date. It could not be denied, that 
the House had proceeded to legislate on 
the expediency of transferring the fran- 
chise from East Retford to Birmingham, 
at a period when no strong feeling ex- 
isted on the subject of Reform. He sin- 
cerely believed, that if the feeling of the 
people were attended to as it should have 
been, a moderate plan of Reform might 
be effected, step by step, without a mea- 
sure which should pull down about our 
ears the whole fabric of the Constitution. 
There was one most objectionable prin- 
ciple in this proposition; it went to de- 
stroy entirely sixty-two seats in this House. 
They were told, that at present the pro- 
portion of Members was too numerous ; 
but he asked, how it possibly could be 
thought so, considering the varied, ex- 
tensive, and complicated nature of the 
business which the House had to trans- 
act inso great an empire as this? He 
maintained, that the proportion of Mem- 
bers was not by any means too numerous. 
He trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would see the necessity of materially al- 
tering and revising the measure. He, 
himself, could suggest to them certain 
improvements, which might be adopted 
with advantage. There were, for instance, 
certain towns to which the franchise should 
be transferred, as well as to those al- 
ready particularised. Moreover, many 
boroughs which had __ their , franchise 
taken away, ought to have the right 
of representation restored to them. He 
did not see why there should not be a 
Member for Jamaica, and for the borough 
of Barbadoes or Grenada. He would ask, 
if the measure was to be of so popular 
and extensive a character, why did they 
not increase the Representation in the 
higher and more enlightened classes? Why 
did they not, he should like to ask the 
noble Lord, the member for the University 
of Cambridge, allow double numbers to 
the two Universities? Such an arrange- 
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ment would, he could assure him, be cal- 
culated to allay the well-founded appre- 
hensions of his ecclesiastical constituents. 
It had been said, that the Bill was but a 
just concession of the demands of the 
people, whose excitement it would thus 
abate. Entertaining, as he did, the most 
perfect respect for the feelmg of the 
people, he should still like to know whe- 
ther, in the present instance, that feeling 
was permanent or ephemeral? Looking at 
the several petitions which had been pre- 
sented on the subject of Reform, he found 
that they were not for the noble Lord’s 
Bill, whatever else they might be for. 
Some of them were for Vote by Ballot, and 
others were for dealing with the ‘property 
of the Church, in order to satisfy the public 
creditor. They, therefore, would not be 
satisfied by it. Neither would Mr. Ben- 
tham and his numerous disciples; nor 
would that large class, of whom the hon. 
member for Preston might be considered 
the Representative. All, it was true, 
openly approved of it. But why did they? 
Because they considered it the first step 
towards further changes. The decided 
impression on his mind was, that, in the 
event of the Bill being passed into a law, 
there would be as many petitions laid on 
the Table of that House for further Re- 
form, as there were now in favour of the 
Bill. The language used was this, ‘‘ Ac- 
cept this Bill that you may get more ; put 
this into your pocket, for it will supply 
you with funds to prosecute your future 
claims: this will enable you to shake off 
the ‘old man of the mountain.’” But 
then, it was said by the advocates of the 
measure, that it was received with open 
arms. He contended, that such was not 
the fact. When he looked to the triumph- 
ant anticipation which was indulged of a 
more extended measure, he thought that 
persons must be blind and deaf if they 
shut their eyes and ears to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case, He utterly denied 
that these petitions had come from men, 
to whose opinions, as contra-distinguished 
from their wishes, the House ought to 
defer. [The hon. Member was here fre- 
quently interrupted by calls of ‘“ Ques- 
tion.”| He begged pardon of the House ; 
he felt he was trespassing on its indul- 
gence, but he would be brief. He did not 
mean to deny that some of the petitioners 
who had approached that House on the 
subject of Reform were respectable and 
intelligent individuals; but he would main- 
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tain, that, take them as a body, they were 
not those persons to whose opinions he 
would refer on a great legislative measure. 
He should have preferred more of the in- 
telligence and wealth of the community 
as a guide of their decisions. The distress 
which had for some time past prevailed in 
the country had been greatly instrumental 
in producing those petitions; but the re- 
viving industry which was now observable 
in various quarters, would do much to- 
wards alleviating that distress. He entirely 
acquitted his Majesty’s Ministers of the 
charge of having lent their aid towards 
producing popular excitement on the sub- 
ject of Reform. He could not for a mo- 
ment conceive such an idea, either of the 
noble Lord or of his noble and right hon. 
Colleagues ; 
«* ——— as soon believe, with kind Sir Roger, 
That old Moll White took wing, with cat and 
broomstick, 
And raised the last night’s thunder,”’ 
as that the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had raised the present excitement. But 
what he did believe was this—that the 
excitement for Reform, or the facilities 
for creating such excitement, had arisen 
from the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Bill. If the Constitution were to be 
put down by the means so eloquently 
stated by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington—namely, by the substitution of 
new and frail materials for the solid 
and substantial parts that were to be 
taken away, by ruining the influence 
of the Aristocracy, by sullying the in- 
fluence of the Crown, and endangering 
the existence of the Hierarchy, then he, 
for one, would leave the hon. member for 
Higham Ferrars to weep over the obsequies 


of rational liberty. But he could not bring | 


himself to anticipate so disastrous an 
event; and he, and others who concurred 
with him on the subject, would do their 
utmost to throw out this Bill. Of this 
fact he was quite certain—that the gen- 
tlemen of England would never regret 
having done their duty to themselves and 
their country. 

The Debate was then adjourned till the 
following day. 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 9, 1831. 


Minutgs.] Bills. The Suits in Common Law Courts 


Expenses Bill, Fraudulent Debtors’ Bill, and the Bank- 
ruptey Court Bill, went through a Committee. The 
The Army 


Marine Mutiny Bill read a second time. 
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Mutiny Bill, and the Bill for exempting the Honourable 
RopertT GRosvENOR from certain pains and penalties to 
which he had subjected himself, for sitting and Voting 
in the House of Commons, without having taken the 
Oaths, read a first time. 

The Earl of Rapnor presented a Petition from the Parish 
of Manningham, in favour of Parliamentary Reform, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 9, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Reports from the Committees on the Dover 
and Stockbridge Elections were presented, deciding that 
the sitting Members were duly elected. 

Bills) Mr. Grosvenor’s Relief Bill was committed, read a 
third time, and passed. The Bankrupt Act Amendment 
Bill, the Census (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and 
passed, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir HENRY PARNELL, 
of the amount of Stock transferred from England to Ire. 
Jand, and from Ireland to England, in the five years pre- 
eeding the year 1831; distinguishing the amount trans. 
ferred in each year, and the different kinds of Stock. 

Petitions presented. In favour of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, by Mr. Law HopGes, from Hythe, Folkstone, 
Gravesend, and Milton:—By Mr. Benett, from the 
Householders of Devizes :— By the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
from the Corporation of Nottingham, and from the 
Students and Members of the Inns of Courts, practising 
below the Bar. By Mr. Hunt, from Stradbally, for a 
Repeal of the Union. For the Repeal of the Coal Duties, 
by Lord G. LENNox, from Chichester :—By Mr. ADEANE, 
from Cambridge. By Colonel Sintuore, from Louth, 
Esk, and Ludborough, against the Register of Deeds Bill; 
and against the Tax on Steam-Boats, from the Owners of 
Steam Vessels trading between Lincoln and Boston. By 
Mr. W. PATTEN, for the Repeal of the Duties on Calicoes, 
from Lancaster and Garstang. By Sir HENRY PARNELL, 
from Carlow, against the Kildare-street Society; from 
Galway, for a protecting Duty on foreign Kelp; from 
Cotton Spinners of Balbriggan, against any additional 
Duty on Raw Cotton. For an Extension of the Galway 
Franchise, from the Chamber of Commerce of Galway; 
and from several places in Ireland, for the Abolition of 
Slavery. 


Printinc Peririons.] Mr. Hughes 
Hughes presented a Petition from the Fe- 
maies of Ryde, against the continuance of 
Negro Slavery. The hon. Member warmly 
eulogized the females of Ryde, who, while 
they themselves were in the enjoyment of 
freedom, deeply sympathised with the 
females of the West Indies in their un- 
happy bondage. Having brought up the 
petition, the hon. Member moved that it 
be printed. 

Mr. S. Rice objected to the Motion, on 
the ground of expense, and on the general 
understanding that petitions on this sub- 
ject should not be printed. 

Mr. Littleton observed, that no peti- 
tions of that description had been printed 
since February. 

Mr. Hughes insisted upon the fitness of 
| having the petition printed. 

Mr. W. Duncombe said, that petitions 
for Reform were printed, and why should 
not petitions against slavery be printed ? He 
did not know why one rule should be fol- 
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lowed for the former, and another for the 
latter. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert said, it wasa 
question of economy, and seeing no use 
in printing all these petitions, he should 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Evans observed, that the same 
remark would apply to most of the peti- 
tions on Reform; they were generally 
worded alike. 

Sir John Newport said, that the expense 
of printing petitions was enormous, and 
though he did not wish to divide the 
House on the subject, particularly as he 
had observed some acrimonious feeling 
growing out of it, yet he hoped the peti- 
tion would not be printed. 

Mr. Hart Davis remarked, that if the 
wishes of the petitioners were carried into 
effect, the children, for whom they appeared 
to feel so much, must all inevitably perish. 

The Speaker observed, that there was 
no rule against printing the petition, but 
there certainly was an understanding that 
no petitions on slavery should be printed. 

The House then divided: For printing 
the petition 16; Against it 47—Major- 
ity 31. 


Peritions For Rerorm.] Mr. Phill- 
potts, on presenting a Petition from Glou- 
cester, in favour of the Reform Bill, said, 
he rose with great pleasure to present the 
petition, which was numerously and re- 
spectably signed by the Inhabitants of 
Gloucester and its vicinity in favour of the 
Bill moved for by the noble Lord the Pay- 
master of the Forces, for the Reform of 
the Representation of the Commons. The 
petitioners expressed their conviction that 
this measure would be attended with the 
most salutary effects, as affording a full, 
free, and efficient Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the People. The hon. Gen- 
tleman added, that he cordially agreed 
with the petitioners, and trusted that in a 
very short time the country would have 
the satisfaction of seeing this most im- 
portant Bill placed as a legislative enact- 
ment on the Records of Parliament. He 
congratulated the country on the feelings 
so universally evinced in favour of the 
measure, from which he anticipated the 
most salutary effects. In the city of Glou- 
cester, he said, one general sentiment pre- 
vailed—party feeling was absorbed in the 
anxiety to promote this most salutary ob- 
ject; and though some hon. Members had 
suggested that the measure proposed would 
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be deemed an interference with the rights 
of Corporations, he assured the House, 
that the Corporation of Gloucester were 
not only most favourable to the measure, 
but had petitioned for an extension of the 
elective franchise,even before thenoble Lord 
had opened the plan proposed. He again 
expressed his full approbation of the mea- 
sure, and his anxious wish that it would 
soon receive the sanction of Parliament.— 
The petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hunt presented a Petition for An- 
nual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and 
Vote by Ballot, from Stockport. The hon. 
Member said, that it had been agreed to at 
a meeting held before the measure of the 
noble Lord had been brought in. Since 
it had been introduced, another meeting 
had been held, at which the new plan of 
Reform had been universally approved of, 
and received with the utmost thankfulness, 
The public feeling on the subject was 
greatly excited—the country seemed abso- 
lutely running wild. In the parish of 
Christchurch also, a meeting had formerly 
been held for Radical Reform, but to-day, 
at a similar meeting, it had been agreed 
that the plan of Ministers ought to meet 
with universal support. The hon. Mem- 
ber also presented a Petition, with the 
same prayer, from the Parish of Lambeth. 
These individuals also had formerly prayed 
for Radical Reform; but yesterday they 
had again met, and passed Resolutions, 
that they were perfectly satisfied with the 
measure before the House, accepting it 
gratefully and cheerfully, trusting to the 
magnanimity of the House hereafter to 
give them the protection of the Vote by 
Ballot. 

Mr. Benett presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of Calne. The whole Cor- 
poration had signed the petition, which 
expressed the delight with which the 
petitioners hailed the measure which his 
Majesty’s Ministers had proposed to the 
House, and which they, the petitioners, 
looked upon as affording the only effectual 
means by which the country could be 
saved from anarchy and confusion. Mr. 
Benett added, that the noble Marquis who 
had been so often alluded to in the course 
of the Debate, as the patron of that bo- 
rough, was as willing as any man in the 
House or in the country that it should be 
thrown open. 

Lord George Lennox presented a similar 
Petition from the Town of Chichester, 
signed by the whole of the Corpora- 
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tion, and by 400 other Inhabitants. The 
petitioners expressed their gratitude to 
the Administration for having nobly re- 
deemed the pledges which they had given 
upon accepting office; and they hoped 
that the Ministers would firmly persevere 
in carrying their measure into effect, and 
not disappoint the reasonable expectations 
of the country, by yielding to the oppo- 
nents of Reform. The noble Lord stated, 
that the petition had been but a few hours 
exposed for signature. 

Mr. Kemp supported the petition, and 
said, that he had recently presented a 
petition from his constituents in the town 
of Lewes, iv which they declared, that no 
Reform would be satisfactory unless it 
comprehended an extension of the fran- 
chise, a short duration of Parliaments, and 
voting by Ballot at Elections. But he 
had that morning received a communica- 
tion from them, with a request that he 
would take an opportunity of making it 
known to the House, that they were 
grateful to the Ministry for the measure 
of Reform which they had proposed, and 
with which they belicyed that the country 
was unanimously satisfied. 

Mr. John Smith supported the petition, 
and bore testimony to the respectability 
of the signatures. He was confident that 
the whole of the inhabitants of Sussex 
were in favour of the measure, and he be- 
lieved that in a few days the Table of the 
House would be covered with petitions 
expressing that opinion. 

Petition to be printed. 

Captain Bouverie presented a Petition 
from the City of Salisbury, praying the 
House that the Bill brought forward by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for reforming the 
Representation might be passed into a 
law. The petition was signed not only by 
those inhabitants of Salisbury who would 
be directly benefitted by the measure, but 
also by a majority of the Corporation. 

Mr. Benett supported the petition. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had known the 
place almost from his birth, and thonght 
the corporation of Salisbury very like other 
corporations. He never knew an instance 
inwhich it had refused, somehow or other, 
to return some member of a noble family 
that resided near it. He did not, however, 
mean to say, that this was by corrupt in- 
fluence; and he was glad to see that the 
corporation was coming to, and, with other 
corporations, approved of the plan of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 
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Colonel French complained of the tone 
of menace which pervaded, not only the 
Salisbury and other petitions, but also 
the speeches delivered both in the House 
and at public meetings, by the advocates 
of the noble Lord’s measure. He did not 
know whether the tone of this petition were 
taken from the speeches of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, or those of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken; but it fully justified 
what had been said respecting intimidation, 
He would take that opportunity of quoting 
some passages of speeches, spoken within 
a few days, bearing directly upon the pri- 
vileges of this House. It was not his in- 
tention to found any motion upon the 
remarks he was about to make; but they 
would shew the House the spirit in which 
this subject was discussed. At a meeting 
in a city parish, a Mr. Hill, a lawyer, said, 
‘“‘ There is in the House of Commons an 
audacious opposition, formed of those who 
forget every consideration but that of their 
own interest—of those who resist all Re- 
form, till it comes in the shape of revolu- 
tion.” Mr. Tooke, a solicitor, afterwards 
said, “‘ He, for one, had no _ hesitation 
in saying, that the enemies of it were 
those men, against whom the voice of 
that meeting, and, if necessary, their 
arms should be raised.” Within this 
half hour he had ascertained the ac- 
curacy of the reports from which he 
quoted. Here was another passage from 
Mr. Hill’s speech. Speaking of the oli- 
garchy, he said—** We might depend upon 
it, that no arguments addressed to their 
experience, no undeniable facts, no claims 
upon them as gentlemen—as men of rank 
and fortune—nothing that was placed be- 
fore them as Christians and members of a 
civilcommunity, would have any effect upon 
them, or make them give up that power 
which they had so long and shamefully 
exercised over the people.” These were 
expressions sufficient to justify the opinion, 
that the Gentlemen who were anxious to 
carry this measure employed means for that 
purpose which ought to inspire every Eng- 
lishman with determination to resist their 
menaces, and decide the question on reason 
and conviction alone. He was sorry that 
the noble Lord (Althorp), for whose talents 
and integrity he entertained a great respect, 
was so far misled, as, in his first step in 
office, to sanction a procession positively 
against the law. If he did not know him 
too well, he should have imagined that 
his object was, to cast a slur on those who 
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had gone before him, as persons unwilling ; middle orders to the higher, so as to resist 
to. permit the exhibition of the sentiments ; the more effectually the encroachments of 


ofthe people of the metropolis. He meant, 
however, in spite of threats, honestly to do 
his duty, and he hoped that other Gentle- 
men would not be bullied out of their 
proper political course. 


the lower. 

Mr, Kennedy said, that he had, within 
the last few days, received a communica- 
| tion from Scotland, which enabled him to 
| state, that the opinions of the people of 


Mr. Littleton deprecated the use of | that country were by no means so opposed 


menacing language, especially by the sup- 
porters of the Ministers’ Reform Bill, be- 
cause any violence on their part furnished 


the opponents of the measure with a> 


plausible topic upon which to declaim 
against Reform. 
stituents, he was also bound to protest 
against the insulting language which had 
been used towards the advocates of the 
lan of Reform which had been submitted 
tothe House. He denied that his con- 


On the part of his con- | 


stituents, in petitioning in favour of that | 


measure, entertained revolutionary de- | 


signs. He thought that Gentlemen op- 


posite ought to be more measured in their | 
own language before they took others to. 


task for want of moderation. 

Sir G. Clerk disclaimed any intention 
on the part of those who had applied the 
term revolutionary to the Bill proposed 
by the Administration, to offend or insult 
any class of the hon. Gentleman’s consti- 
tuents, or any other petitioners. But they 
who, with him, opposed the measure, be- 
lieved that, whatever might be the opinion 
of its advocates, it tended to revolution. 
He would beg leave to remind the hon. 
member for Staffordshire of one of the last 
speeches of Mr. Huskisson, whose authority 
he was sure would have some weight with 
him, which would convince him, that the 
proposed measure was one, not of repair 
and restoration, but of total alteration. 

Mr. Beaumont denied, that the measure 
proposed to the House by his Majesty’s 
Ministers had any tendency to revolution, 
—that is, to the removal of any one of the 
three branches of the Legislature. Not- 
withstanding all that he had heard on the 
subject, he still believed, that it could no 
more be urged, that if they reformed the 
House of Commons this year, they would 
be called on next year to abolish the 
House of Lords, than that a man would 
next year pull down his neighbour’s house, 
because he this year repaired hisown. Far 
from agreeing with the hon. Baronet, that 
there was danger of revolution in extending 
the franchise amongst the middle classes, 
he was of opinion, that the only means of 
preventing revolution was, to unite the 


‘or so indifferent to Reform, as in that 
House they had been represented to be. 
He could assert, that the people of &cot- 
land were unanimous in favour of the pro- 
posed Reform. He was sure, therefore, 
| the opposition to it in that House would 
have no other effect than to lead to such 
"an expression of the opinions of the people 
as would carry conviction to the minds of 
‘those who doubted their wish respecting 
_ that wise, just, and effectual measure. 
Mr. Littleton said, that as the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir G, Clerk) had re- 
ferred him to the opinion of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, he was very happy to have 
that opportunity of stating, that in the 
last conversation which he had the honour 
to hold with that lamented Statesman, he 
had admitted, that the time had come 
when Reform could no longer be delayed ; 
at least, as regarded the Representation of 
Scotland. He was sure that some of Mr. 
Huskisson’s more intimate political friends 


| could testify that such were the opinions 








which that wise and experienced Statesman 
held for sometime, and that, if he had lived, 
he would now, most probably, be found 
supporting his Majesty’s Government in the 
measure which they had introduced. At 
the same time, he felt bound to protest 
against the quotation of the opinions of 
deceased Statesmen to influence the judg- 
ment of the House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was not so inti- 
mate with the late Mr. Huskisson as the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. 
He only knew Mr. Huskisson’s opinion on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform from 
his speeches in that House. An hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Sir Joseph Yorke) had 
talked of capsizing the Constitution, and 
all he should say, with respect to Mr. 
Huskisson, was, that unless. he wished to 
capsize all the speeches and ail the prin- 
ciples of his life, had he lived, he must have 
opposed the measure now before the House. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had speculated upon the possibjlity 
of Mr. Canning also apostatizing from 
himself, and becoming an immoderate 
Reformer. Mr. Canning might have be- 
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come so, but it was only by eating up 
every word he had ever spoken, and con- 
tradicting all his own acts. The political 
friends of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskis- 
son were at liberty to solve the problem 
as they pleased. He would solve it as he 
pleased ; and he never would consent to 


do such an injustice to the memory of 


those Statesmen as to suppose that they 
would apostatize from themselves and 
from their principles. 

Sir George Clerk did not doubt that 
Mr. Huskisson might have been a friend 
to moderate Reform; but notwithstand- 
ing what had been said by the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, comparing 
Mr. Huskisson to ‘‘ahelmsman,”’ he 
could never believe that that right hon. 
Gentleman would support the injudicious 
officers and unskilful crew, who, like the 
hon. Members opposite, were preparing, 
by way of stopping a leak, to swamp the 
vessel, 

Mr. Long Wellesley did not think it 
discreditable to any Statesman, or any 
other public man, to change his views 
on particular questions as circumstances 
altered. There was a passage in one of 
Mr. Pitt’s speeches to this effect :— 
“The person who is a slave for fifty years 
to the same opinion, must be a slave to 
the most idle vanity.” He (Mr. Long 
Wellesley) did not hesitate to avow that 
he was a proselyte to the cause of Reform, 
in consequence of the altered state of cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. Alderman Waithman did not think 
it was of any consequence what opinion 
Mr. Canning or Mr. Huskisson would 
probably have formed on this measure. 
It was a measure of necessity, called for 
by circumstances, and recommended by 
the concurrent voice of the public in its 
favour. The inhabitants of the City of 
London were nearly unanimous in support 
of the measure, and many persons who 
had always been his decided opponents, 
because he was a Reformer, had now 
signed a petition in favour of the pro- 
posed measure, which he should shortly 
have the honour to present to the House. 
He was too humble an individual to think 
his own opinion of much consequence, 
but, as so many of the Members for the 
close boroughs had been heard against the 
measure, those who represented large cities 
and counties ought to raise their voices in 
its favour. 

Petition to be printed. 
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MINISTERIAL Pitan o¥ Parra. 
MENTARY REFORM—ADJOURNED Dp. 
BATE.| Mr. Spencer Perceval moved the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad. 
journed Debate on Lord John Russell's 
Motion, ‘‘ for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Representation of England and 
Wales.” 

Lord Althorp did not rise to interrupt 
the Debate, but merely to suggest to the 
House whether it would not be better, even 
if the House sat somewhat later than it 
had done for some nights past, to try and 
dispose of this Question without any 
further adjournment. Those who had 
been long acquainted with the House 
were aware that it was not usual, on the 
occasion of an important debate, to ad- 
journ at so early an hour as the House 
had uniformly done during the debate on 
this Question. 

Mr. Goulburn did not differ from the 
noble Lord in thinking that it would be 
more convenient that the discussion should 
conclude to-night, if it were practicable; 
he only rose for the purpose of remarking 
that he thought it more convenient to the 
House, and more satisfactory as regarded 
the discussion, on soimportantan occasion, 
to adjourn the Debate from day to day, 
as had been done, than that the House 
should continue to sit until five or six 
o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Perceval then rose. He had pledged 
himself some days ago to offer his most 
decided opposition to this Bill, and to that 
resolution he adhered. He had en- 
deavoured to catch the Speaker's eye on 
many occasions during the discussion; 
and if he had not succeeded last night, he 
should still have persevered, for he could 
never have suffered the Bill to be brought 
in without expressing his sentiments on 
it. He opposed the Bill, because he was 
confident, that the moment it passed, a 
death-blow would be inflicted on the 
Monarchy. He had not a wavering 
or shadow of doubt on the subject, and, 
therefore, he had no power of mind 
or body which he should not devote 
to check the progress of the Bill. He 
agreed, however, with every one who had 
given an opinion on the subject, that, as 
the Bill had been brought forward by 
Ministers, leave should be given to bring 
it in without a division. It should be 
brought an the Table, that they who 
knew its purpose and tendency might 
have an opportunity of disabusing the 
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public mind, so as effectually to counter- 
act and Oppose so pernicious a measure. 
He felt that, in rising on this occasion, he 
was liable to peculiar prejudice. He did 
not believe any Member supposed that he 
would stand up and say the thing he did 
not mean, or, that he opposed the Bill 
upon any other ground than a sincere con- 
yiction that it was likely to be most in- 
jurious. But perforce, as it were, there 
must be a prejudice felt towards him 
as the son of a Tory Minister, feeling some 
personal interest in the Question, and 
burthened, as it might be supposed, with 
habitual and hereditary prejudices. He 
had the misfortune, too, as far as this 
Question was concerned, to labour under 
other prejudices. He was the holder of a 
sinecure place and the member for a close 
Corporation, At the hazard of offending 
against the good taste of the House, by 
speaking of himself, he should not hesi- 
tate to endeavour to remove these preju- 
dices from the minds of those who heard 
him, As soon as he was of a fit age he 
was anxious to obtain aseat in that House, 
and could have found little difficulty in 
obtaining that seat through the influence 
of some attached friends of his father, then 


in power; but there were so many, and 
such various ties connecting him with the 
then existing Government, that he shrunk 
from the idea of strengthening those ties 


by coming in under its patronage. He 
therefore took the means then in his power, 
and came into that House in a way which 
enabled him to speak and vote without 
consulting the wishes of any one. He 
took his seat in 1819, and his first act was 
to resist a measure proposed by the 
Ministers, who united on that occasion 
with the Opposition to do an act which 
he(Mr. Perceval) considered discreditable, 
but to which he should not then allude 
further. The second time he spoke in that 
House was also to resist a measure pro- 
posed by Ministers, and perhaps he should 
have more of the confidence of the hon. 
member for Preston (Mr. Hunt), when he 
stated, that the measure he had so opposed, 
a8 &@ permanent law, was the passing of 
one of the Six Acts—that which went to 
prevent the holding of public meetings. 
He mentioned these circumstances to 
prove that he had no other view, in his 
conduct in that House, than to discharge 
's duty honestly and conscientiously. 
Even in his Tory nursery, he had learned 
to respect the liberty of the people, as 
VOL, III. {ftir} 
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well as the rights of the Crown; and he 
would be as ready to resist any measure, 
trenching on the rights of the people as 
any measure trenching on the prerogatives 
of the Crown. So little had he made 
up his mind on the subject of Reform in 
the year 1819, that when a motion Was 
brought forward on the subject, he left 
the House to avoid dividing. He stated 
these facts to show that he was not in- 
fluenced by fixed and blind prejudices, 
but that he tried to do his duty conscien- 
tiously. They were told by the support- 
ers of the Bill, that it was for their an- 
cient rights the people were petitioning, 
and that it was not in the power of the 
House of Commons to refuse them. But 
he would say, that it was in its power 
to refuse anything which they thought 
would be injurious to the country. If 
the House of Commons had not got that 
power, who had? Not got the power ! 
He said the House had the power, and 
those who asserted the contrary, asserted 
a gross constitutional falsehood. The 
Lord Advocate of Scotland had said the 
other night too, that those whose seats 
were affected by the measure were incapaci- 
tated from voting. That too he would deny. 
Both propositions were constitutional 
falsehoods, which he would defy any man 
to defend by argument. He gave the lie 
to both assertions; he repeated that lie in 
the face of the Commons of England, 
and he would not shrink, on such a great, 
such an august occasion, from using the 
strongest words the language supplied. 
A right hon. Gentleman (the Secretary 
for lreland) had found fault with the use 
of the word “revolutionary,” but the word 
was fully justified when threats were the 
only arguments resorted to in support of 
the measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
was likewise rather severe on those silly 
folks, who, caught by such avehement word, 
whenever it wasuttered, backed it by rounds 
of cheers. Alluding to these our cheers, 
the hon. member for Preston, not then in 
his place, talked of the horrible yells of 
the Monster of Corruption in this its death 
agony. He joined in those cheers as hearti- 
ly as any other individual in the House. 
He was amongst the loudest of those bark- 
ing mouths who encircled the waist of this 
foul and filthy Monster, attacked in her 
loathsome den. He was one of the loudest 
barkers—one of the loudest of these yelp- 
ing curs that encircled her; and he then 
came to meet the attack of the right hon. 
K 
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Gentleman—for he was ready to justify 
the expressions he cheered, and the cheers 
he gave. He should be ashamed of him- 
self if he could sit in that House, joining 
with silly and childish vehemence in such 
cheers, unless he was able to rise and give 
a reason, in the face of the House, for his 
conduct. He would take the definition 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman of 
the word “ revolution.” The right hon. 


Gentleman said, that a Revolution was 


a change brought about either by a force 
foreign to the legally-constituted authori- 
ties, or such a change as went to subvert 
the great leading features of the Constitu- 
tion in any one of its great component 


parts—the King, the Lords, or the Com-| 
The intervention of forcign force | 


mons. 
itself constitutes a revolution, the word 
“‘ revolutionary” might be applied with the 
greatest justice to that which it was 


attempted to carry by a threat of force; | 


but such a threat was the chief argu- 
ment employed in this question. He 


supposed hon. Gentlemen would admit, | 
that if a mob were out of doors, pelt-' 
ing the Members as they entered the 
House, and threatening their lives, that a 
bill, passed by a regular vote of Parlia- 


ment under such circumstances, would be 
revolutionary. The present case was only 
removed two stages from that ; for if this 
measure were carried, it would be under 
the pressure of the threats of hon. Mem- 
bers—of the threats of the Press—and 
of their false and violent representations 
of the state of the public mind. The 
threats of the noble Lords and right hon. 


Gentlemen opposite, and the threats of 


the Press were the means employed in its 
favour; and if it should be carried, it 
would be carried under the fear of such 
threats. He knew that there were many 
men in that House who disapproved of the 
measure, and yet would support it under 
the influence of those threats. Let the 
House read the speech of Colonel Evans, 
that had already been adverted to, in 
which he threatened them with 10,000 
men ready to march to London. He 
would advise the House also to look at 
what the papers said on the first day the 
measure was made known to the public, 
that they might be aware of the principles 
inculcated by that corrupt and profligate 
thing, the daily Press—the vile daily 
Pressof England. But the fact was, that 
they were the slaves of that Press, and 
he knew men who agreed with him, who 
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in their hearts hated the Bill, who did not 
hesitate in private society to say so, but 
who, being the slaves of the Press, dared 
not utter any such opinion in public, 
When he stated this, he did not stop to 
make distinctions. Those who did not 
deserve the stigma would be the first to 
thank him for having applied it where 
it was due. He was glad that an oppor. 
tunity was afforded him of using: this 
language, which he wished that some 
person of greater importance than himsef 
had used long ago. He knew, however, 
that he was one of the blind bigots who 
could see nothing, who could not judge 
of what was going forward in the 
country, and who were unfit to give any 
opinion. In the Morning Chronrcle, how. 
ever, a Paper conducted with great talent, 
and using those talents with great con- 
sistency to a single end, an article had ap. 
peared on the 26th of October last year, 
with reference to an expression used by 
Earl Grey, “that he would stand or fall 
with his order,” which he thought might 
open the eyes of those who had any doubts 
as to the mischievous influence of the 
Press. That Article was one of the ia- 
stances that would show the prevailing 
sentiments of the Press of England; for 
in it the writer stated, that if England had 
a House of Commons based on the suf 
frages of the people, the House of Peers 
could not exist. But he would read the 
passage. In the Morning Chronicle of 
the 26th of October, it was said, “ Thisis 
true; the order of Lord Grey is, unques- 
tionably, the main stay of the English 
Constitution — the English Constitution, 
as it is, gives the property of the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords; the whole 
hinges on the property of the boroughs 
being chiefly in the House of Lords, ‘This 
was clearly and explicitly stated by Mr, 
Burke, in his letter to the Duke of Pott- 
Jand:—‘ They (the new Whigs) know 
that the House of Lords is supported only 
by its connexions with the Crown, and 
with the House of Commons; and that, 
without this double connexion, the Lords 
could not exist a single year.’ Were 
there a Representation of the people based 
on a plan which should identify the 
electors in interest with the people, we 49 
not hesitate to say, the House of Peets 
could not exist.” And ina weekly papeh 
called the Ballot, which was conducted by 
a person who had gained notoriety by the 
contest he had been lately engaged in by 
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getting up to be the Coroner of Middlesex, 
itwas stated, that if the increase of the 
eople’s power and the depriving of the 
eers of their privileges were to take place, 
what more could be to the credit of an 
enlightened nation. And this latter was 
one of the new lights—one of the march- 
of-intellect papers—which, in another 
passage, too, said, that Reform would not 
be worth having unless it brought along 
with it a repeal of the law of primogeni- 
turee He would ask hon. Gentlemen, 
when they thought of the permanence 
with which our ancient institutions had 
endured, under the favour of Providence, 
how much of that was owing to the tender- 
ness—to the superstitious tenderness, if 
they would—for vested rights? They 
could know no constitutional rights but 
through the laws of the country; and 
yet, it had been contended, that the people 
demanded rights—riglhits which, if ceded, 
must take away from the legal rights of 
others. This, he must confess, was the 
most revolutionary doctrine he had ever 
heard held; because the basis of all 
society was, that individual men sur- 
rendered all their natural rights into the 
hands of those appointed to receive them, 
and, having so surrendered them to the 
constituted authorities of the land, those 
authorities became the superiors and the 
judges of the rights, the conduct, the 
iberty of persons, and the speech of all. 
The Lord Advocate, whom he was sorry 
not to see in his place, had, on a previous 
evening, made a speech, to which he had 
listened with painful attention—painful, 
because he thought that it would be diffi- 
cult to answer it. He would tell the 
House why he said that it would be difli- 
cult to answer it. It was, because the 
learned Lord had dealt so much in gene- 
rals, that it was scarcely possible to 
characterize any particular feature of his 
speech, The learned Lord, however, 
had at length wandered out of his gene- 
ralities, and remarked, that from the time 
of the Stuarts this country was in the 
advance of all Kurope in liberty, and 
that it was so still. Why, if that was the 
case, could there be stronger testimony 
brought of the advantages that had arisen 
from the King, Lords, and Commons, as 
at present constituted ? Could there be a 
stronger testimony of the elasticity of 
the system that had adapted itself through 
80 long a course of years to all the in- 
treasing demands of society, without any 
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injurious effect to any one particular por- 
tion? Could there be a stronger evidence 
of its excellence, than that ithad been laid 
smack-smooth by rebellion—a rebellion 
which, by the way, commenced by the 
House of Commons in attempting to 
grasp all power in their own hands, and 
which brought the temple and throne 
down to the ground. That it was framed 
in wisdom, and that its roots were deep 
sunk in the hearts of the whole nation, 
was evident, because, after a few short 
years, it rose up again, withlittle material 
alteration; its grand component parts of 
King, Lords, and Commons, remaining 
the same! The powers of electing and 
voting standing as at present, on the 
laws and charters now in existence. 
What had happened to it since? Why, it 
had stood another revolution, in which 
the head of the Government was changed ; 
and the line of succession altered; yet so 
firmly was the Constitution built, that 
when that took place, not one pillar of 
the building was removed. What a 
testimony was not this in favour of our 
institutions. And yet, now, Parliament 
was to be called upon by the wretched 
insanity of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
knock this admirable Constitution to 
pieces, and cast it to the winds of Heaven. 
He did not intend to combat at length 
the learned Lord’s speech, for he thought 
he had been happily answered by the 
righthon. Gentleman, the late Secretary for 
the Admiralty (Mr. Croker) from the pages 
of The Edinburgh Review, buthe couldnot 
resist reading another refutation from the 
same source. Speaking of the exercise of 
the veto against a measure carried by a zea- 
lous and nearly unanimous House of Com- 
mons, purely popular, the reviewer said, 
‘“‘ No thinking man can contemplate, with- 
out dismay, the probable consequences of 
such a resistance: it is needless to say 
that the House of Tords would oppose a 
still feebler barrier to such a measure of 
popular legislation.” This, according to 
The Edinburgh Review, must be the judg- 
ment of every thinking man; and the 
learned Lord could not but have felt how 
completely, from the pages of that work, 
his argument was destroyed the other night 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Perhaps— 
‘ That eagle’s fate and his were one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 


Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.”’ 


One of the first things that made him 
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doubt or hesitate on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, was the speech of Mr. 
Wyndham. That distinguished man 
commenced by stating, that hon. Mem- 
bers who had preceded him had neither 
pointed out the grievance nor established 
the remedy. His words were, speaking of 
the mover of the proposition, ‘He has 
not proved enough to encourage us to go 
on with him a single step. He ought 
first to have made out his grievance, and 
then to have proposed his remedy. When 
the House is put in possession of both, it 
will be the time to judge how far the first 
is ascertained, and the second proportion- 
ate. But the hon. Gentleman has only 
asserted that the representation is inade- 
quate, without any attempt whatever to 
prove the fact.” He had followed the 
view taken by Mr. Wyndham, and search- 
ing through the speeches of Parliamentary 
reformers, was struek with this view in all 
their arguments. The great fault he had 
to find with the reformers was, that they 
begged the whole question. In the first 
place, they began by stating that there 
were rotten boroughs: now that cer- 
tainly was an undeniable fact; but then 
they went on to say, that those rotten 
boroughs were a grievance to the whole 
country: now this was what he called 
begging the whole question; and it was 
remarkable enough, that never had one 
tittle of evidence been adduced in sup- 
port of that supposition. There was one 
remarkable point in the speech of the 
hon. member for Calne (Mr. Macauley), 
which he could not forbear noticing. 
That hon, Gentleman had said, that if 
he were to take a foreigner through Eng- 
land, and was asked by him to point out 
the greatest grievance that existed, he 
would take him to the parish of Mary-la- 
bonne, and after bidding him to notice 
the streets, the squares, the houses, the 
wealth, the comfort, and the luxury of 
that parish, he would tell him—* here lies 
the greatest grievance of all England, for 
this place has no Representatives.” But 
if the hon. Member allowed the wealth, 
the comfort, and the luxury of that popu- 
lous district, how did he prove that it was 
aggrieved by havingno Representatives to 
look after its interests? But besides this the 
real fact was, that Mary-la-bonne, though 
not actually, was virtually better repre- 
sented,than, perhaps, any other district in 
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the whole kingdom ; for he should be glaq 
to hear the place mentioned wherein gg 
many Members of Parliament resided, 
and voters for other places throughout the 
country, as in that very parish. Certainly, if 
thelearned Gentleman had shewn his youn 
stranger Tothill-fields, where most of the 
inhabitants have votes, and return Mem. 
bers, he would not have preferred their 
Member-returning happiness to the griey. 
ance-oppressed, but well-doing environs of 
Mary-la-bonne. But suppose the young 
stranger should take the English lawyer 
at his word, and, with pity for the Maryl. 
bonnians, and having heard the Attorney. 
General say, that in this Bill—this sense. 
less, ruinous Bill, the greatest act of folly 
ever committed by any Minister—suppose 
he had heard the Attorney General state, 
that in this Bill we should be only treading 
in the steps of our ancestors when they 
gave Members to Chester, and should go 
home, and draw up a Bill for the hon, 
member for Calne to bring in, and remedy 
the great grievance he had pointed out; 
he would naturally think, that since it 
was treading in the footsteps of our ances. 
tors, in granting Members to Chester, 
nothing could be better, if he wanteda 
preamble to his Bill for granting Mem. 
bers to Mary-la-bonne, than to take that 
of the Act which was to be his precedent, 
He would begin, therefore, by saying 
which was the preamble to the bill for 
conferring Representatives on Chester, 
“‘ Whereas thesaid parish of Mary-la-bonne 
is and hath been always exempt, excluded, 
and separated out and from the high Court 
of Parliament, to have any Knights and 
Burgesses within the said Court; by 
reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, 
losses, and damages, as well in their lands, 
goods, and bodies, as in the good, evil, and 
public governance and maintenance of 
the common-wealth of their said parish; 
and that they had been touched and 
grieved by Statutes made in the high 
Court of Parliament, &c.;” and then he 
would proceed to enact some remedy for 
the manifold evils suffered by Mary-le- 
bonne for want of Representatives. ‘They 
suffered no evil, and to say, therefore, 
that this was the great grievance of Eng- 
land, appeared to him to be childish and 
contemptible nonsense. Among _ those 
with whom he mixed in society he had 
frequently heard it said -—the rotten 
boroughs could not be defended by any 
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reason, and . therefore, as this is such 
an enlightened age, the rotten boroughs 
must be given up. He had _ heard 
this said both by the timid friends of 
the present system, and by its vigorous 
enemies. Now he had always had an 
answer for that remark, though those 
who had urged what he had just stated 
would never stay to listen to it. His 
answer was this:—The rotten boroughs 
constituted a great and valuable part of 
a whole, which, by the confession of all 
men, had produced the greatest benefits 
to the country; and if, therefore, the 
whole had done this, why were they to 
get rid of a portion which had been of 
great and valuable assistance to the gene- 
ral system? Perhaps he might be able to 
illustrate this to the House. He would 


~ suppose that two learned medical men- - 


one educated at the London University, 
whom he would call Dr. Newlight? and 
the other only a poor bigot (asthe Gentle- 
men on the other side would most likely 
call him); he would suppose, that these 
two learned men came together for the 
purpose of holding a consultation on the 
human eye. ‘‘Oh (says Dr. Newlight), 
have you observed the dreadful anomaly 
that there is in it ?”—** No (says the poor 
bigot), I don’t even know what you mean 
byan anomaly.” ‘‘ Why, a contradiction, 
to be sure (says Dr. Newlight).”—“ Well, 
but what is this contradiction (says the 


‘poor bigot) ?”—“ Why (cries Dr. New- 


light), don’t you observe the picture that 
there is in the back of the eye? And 
don’t you see that it is topsy-turvy ? That 
is what I call an anomaly.”—“ But (says 
the poor bigot), let us see whether that 
topsy-turviness is not most useful and 
essential.”—‘‘ What do I care (says the 
man educated at the London University), 
whether it is useful or not? I tell you 
that itis an anomaly, and I will have it 
plucked out.” They all knew very well 
that objects were thus represented, topsy- 
turvy, on the back of the eye, and that 
circumstance was explained by the laws 
of refraction? but no person had yet 
been able to assign a satisfactory reason 
why, when we use our eyes, every object 
appears in its natural and proper place. 
Dr. Newlight would, however, take out 
the eye, because he could not account for 
the phenomenon; and, in the same man- 
ner, the enemies of boroughs would anni- 
hilate them, because they were ignorant 
of the system of which they formed a 
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part. The reason, then, that he would 
retain those rotten boroughs as they now 
existed, was, because they were only a 
part of a great whole, and they should 
not be removed, lest that might endanger 
the safety of that whole. With respect 
to the reason for these rotten boroughs, 
he could give one. Besides being parts of 
one general beneficial whole, the existence 
of those boroughs furnished a solution to 
that very curious problem, the extreme 
expansibility of our Constitution, by which 
it was enabled to adapt itself to the 
circumstances of the times, and the in- 
terests of society. All the interests in 
society were represented in money, | the 
general representative of value: and as 
these boroughs could be obtained for 
money, all interests became by these 
means represented in society. They all 
found access to Parliament, through 
that money they all possessed; and so 
every interest, however it might grow 
and expand, found access to Parliament, 
and was represented there. ‘bere were 
also the nomination boroughs, and he 
could find a reason for them. He knew 
from experience that if a man wanted to 
be above the entreaties of friends, and 
resolved in spite of them to do his duty, 
there were no hetter means than to be 
returned to Parliament with his vote 
pledged to a certain line of measures. 
Suppose he sat fora Whig borough, he 
voted with the Whigs. He was bound to 
a certain line of conduct, which prevented 
awkwardness. A large constituency had 
an influence over a man, and was as likely 
to warp him from the fair line of his duty 
as being returned for a nomination bo- 
rough. The peril of being warped by a 
patron was not so great as the peril of 
being warped by a mob. He admitted 
that it was a grievance, that Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and other great 
towns, each of which had a large peculiar 
interest of its own, and contained a great 
number of men engaged in the same pur- 
suits, were not represented. That evil he 
admitted, and that he should be ready to 
cure. There] was another evil belong- 
ing to the present system—that of bribery, 
which the present Bill did not touch, 
and would not cure. He admitted that it 
was a moral evil and moral evil never could 
be cured by violent or extravagant mea- 
sures— 

‘* Naturam expelles furca tamen usque recurret ;” 


but still it was a point that deserved 
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serious consideration. He had many 
other objections to state to the measure 
of Ministers. It was a departure from all 
the principles which had been laid down 
by the highest authorities on the subject 
of political changes. It was a saying of 
Lord Bacon’s, that changes ought not to be 
made till time demanded them, and then 
oughtto be madeastimeitself madechanges 
gradually and imperceptibly. 
should be gentle. But this Bill was not 
gentle—the measure was not gradual—it 
was not at all like the changes effected by 
time. Another maxim was, that the 
necessity of Reform should bring about 
change, not the desire of change, Reform. 
The cry that was raised for Reform meant 
only change, for no two men agreed as to 
what sort of reform was necessary... This 
cry for Reform, therefore, was only the 
desire of change. As he understood the 
Bill, it would give a greater proportion 
of Representation than at present to the 
North, and diminish the Representation in 
the South. If that would be its effect, 
he considered that dangerous and mis- 
chievous. ‘The whole arguments, the 
complete arguments, in favour of the 
Bill, were all applications to the fears of 
Parliament. He would remind the Parlia- 
ment, however, of the honourable conduct 
of the late Secretary of War (Mr. C. W. 
Wynn) and of the hon. member for Mil- 
borne Port (Mr. Sturges Bourne) and 
would warn the Members that there was a 
more honourable path than submission. 
The State was divided into two patties, 
and he regretted that the Tories had not 
strengthened their hands by nourishing 
the attachment of the people. There was 
a great conflict about to begin in Britain ; 
there was, in fact, a conflict of principles 
now going on similar to that which 
ushered forward the downfall of Roman 
liberty. He believed, however, so long 
as the Constitution was kept whole and 
untouched, it would be able to resist, 
and he should not fear the result of such 
a conflict. If the conflict came, and if 
the Constitution were unsuccessful—and 
he believed there was great danger—if the 
Constitution should fall, it would be sacri- 
ficed by those who gave their vote under 
the influence of base and servile fear. If 
there were but three honest and bold men 
in that House—men fearing God, and, 
therefore, not fearing man, and not having 
the fear of the Press before their eyes, and 
who would bring that Press before the House 
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: for the gross and daily violation of its priyi. 
| leges, of which that Press was continually 

guilty ;—who would so conduct them. 
| selves, having the fear of God before thei 
eyes, and fearing not men—if there were 

three such bold men in the House, he 
' should not fear forthe result. Such men 
| would be sufficient to themselves ; and if 
| the House was now bullied by the Pregs, 
| it was because they were cowards before 


{ 


it. He would not say more, than that 
'he had passed many sleepless nights 
| thinking of these things, and he was 
| humbly thankful that God had permitted 
He had done his 


him to do so much. 
duty, and was satisfied. 
Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that he rose to 
address the House under very inauspicious 
circumstances ; for, in consequence of 
the extreme length to which the debate 
had extended, the subject had become so 
exhausted, that it was almost impossible 
for any man, whatever might be the en- 
dowment of his mind, or the extent of his 
resources, to arrest the attention of the 
House while he delivered his opinions, ex- 
cept by throwing himself on its indulgence, 
He, however, was only anxious to address 
the House for a very few minutes, and, con- 
trary to the proceedmg of those who 
declared that they would not trespass 
Jong on the time of the House, and yet 
had spoken at very great length, he cer- 
tainly meant to be as brief as possible. 
He felt that it was a peculiarly difficult task 
to state his opinions after the very extra- 
ordinary speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
who, though many years his junior, had 
the fiat, anticipatory of the future services 
which he would do his country, already 
sealed on his conduct, by being, even now, 
a very considerable recipient of the public 
money. [“ Hear, hear,” from the Oppo- 
sition.] He well understood those cheers, 
which, he supposed, came from Gentlemen 
who were, or who wished to be, similarly 
situated. What, he would ask, was it 
that had created the universal feeling 
throughout the country, which impelled 
all ranks of the people to call on that 
House for Reform ?—what was it but the 
presentation of those returns which had 
been recently laid on their Table? If 
anything more than another disgusted the 
people of England, it was the testimonies 
which had been given of the perversion of 
the means, and of the mismanagement of 
the resourcés, of the nation. And yet, 
with this fact before their eyes, Gentlemen 
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affected to view the applications which 
weve pouring into the House from all 
quarters, as the result of revolutionary feel- 
ings, stirred up and fomented) by the agency 
of a seditious Press. That those who 

ed under the present system should 
take a prominent and lively interest in pre- 
serving’ it, and im opposing all Reform, 
was not surprising; but, whatever might 
be the fate of those political culprits, it 
never could be said that they had not re- 
eewed a fair hearmg at the bar of that 
House. They had risen after each other 
in eager and rapid succession, and they 
had advanced every argument in support 
of their case which perverted mgenuity 
could devise. When they stated that the 
origin and design of this Bill was to revo- 
lutionize the country, and to destroy its 
constitution, he must take leave to say, 
that if Gentlemen looked for arguments 
which were caleulated to produce revolu- 
tionary feelings, and to stir this country 
up to resistance, they were only to be 
foond in the speeches of those who opposed 
the measure. With alt that high and en- 
thusiastic religious feeling, of which the 
hon. Member was the depository—the 
meek depository—what language of re- 
proach, what terms of reprobation, had he 
not used in speaking of this measure ? 
He, however, would meet the hon. Member, 
and all those hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken so severely of this Bill,—be would 
meet them with language as bold as their 
own, and say, “‘this is a revolutionary 
measure.” He repeated—it was a revo- 
lutionary measure—a glorious revolution- 
ary measure. What was its object and 
drift, but to bring back the Constitution 
of this country to its original design-—— 
to place things in the situation in which 
they originally stood, and from which they 
had been too long removed? If the oppo- 
nents of this measure could even show, 
that in past times the people of this 
country had nothing to do with the repre- 
sentation, or if, as the hon. Member 
seemed to think, the affairs of this country 
could be better regulated by a House of 
Commons, altogether appointed by some 
other means than through the people, 
either of these positions afforded a fit and 
proper reason for carrying a measure that 
would rescue the people of this country from 
$0 ignominious a bondage. The time was 
come, when that House could no longer 


stand against the growing influence of 
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vail, When they were told that the 
people were urged on by feelings of a re- 
volutionary character, he must observe, 
that if such were the fact, those feelings 
were excited by the resistance which was 
set up against their just claims. The 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down was, in its closing part, an ex- 
citement to resistance. The hon. Member 
had said, that if the Constitution were to 
be battled for, he would go forth with the 
banner of Providence in his hand,—sur- 
rounded, no doubt, by a goodly array of 
the Representatives of rotten boroughs, and 
a numerous levy of other traffickers in 
corruption (who were doubtless a most ex- 
tensive body),—and he would exhort them, 
in his own peculiar style, as to the revolu- 
tionary and ruinous tendency of this mea- 
sure. It was such declarations as that 
made by the hon. Member which excited 
the indignation of the people. Hence 
arose that manly feeling which breathed 
throughout the country—which showed it- 
self, not in ignoble violence, but in gener- 
ous, firm, and proper remonstrance. Could 
they, in such a state of things, be so blind 
to consequences, as to fold their arms, and 
take their stand on the Constitution as it 
now was? What were the arguments of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite—all of whom, 
it should be observed, with the exception 
of the hon. member for York (Mr. Bethell), 
who made some qualified observations on 
the measure, were called into the field to 
defend the present hideous system in con- 
sequence of the peculiar situation in which 
they were placed with respect toit. They 
argued that the abuse should be continued, 
because it had existed so long. Not less 
than 170 Members were now returned by 
about the same number of persons, and 
they were anxious to perpetuate this 
abuse. They declared, that if the system 
were altered, the House of Commons 
would be a bear-garden in debate, because 
sufficient intelligence could not be found 
in the great mass of the people to select 
proper representatives. They declared, 
that men of genius and learning, reared in 
our Universities and public schools, would 
never be able to enter that House, if the 
proposed alteration took place. Accord- 
ing to their argument, it was only through 
the portal of corruption that genius and 
talent could hope to enter that House. 
Now he would contend, that if the effect 
of this Bill would be to exclude from 





intelligence, which must in the end pre- 


Parliament every Member who owed his 
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seat to a rotten borough, or to nomination, 
the affairs of the country would move on 
with at least as much and even with more 
propriety than at present. It was a libel to 
suppose that the people had not sufficient sa- 
gacity to examine into, and to decide upon, 
the character, feelings, and merits of those 
who might become candidates to represent 
them. A recent occurrence falsified the 
assertion. Let them call to mind the 
greatest man of this nation,—he would 
almost say the greatest man of any age,— 
he who appeared to be destined by Provi- 
dence to rescue his country from the over- 
whelming evil of corrupt, tardy, and per- 


verted law ; by what means, he demanded,. 


had that great man a short time since been 
placed in that House ?—was it not by the 
sagacious selection of the people? Those 
who were remarkable for learning, who 
were distinguished for mathematical and 
classical accomplishments (which, after 
all, were not such important acquire- 
ments as common sense in directing 
the affairs of mankind) would not be 
excluded from Parliament by this mea- 
sure. It would be a source of conso- 
lation to them to learn, that this Bill 
afforded ample room for their admission. 


The Bill, which was drawn up in a most 


statesman-like spirit, recognised those 
great interests which the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite seemed so anxious to preserve. 
It certainly wiped away from the political 
chart sixty rotten boroughs, but it left 
forty-seven Members for forty-seven other 
towns less tainted by corruption. Though 
he admired, and would advocate that 
measure, still he must reserve to him- 
self the right of examining its details 
hereafter. Nothing, however, should in- 
duce him to contend against any one iota 
of its provisions, if, by taking such a course, 
he was in the slightest degree likely to 
hazard the great principle. Hon. Mem- 
bers, in expressing their deep regret that 
so many boroughs, almost without con- 
stituents, should be cut off, seemed not to 
look with sufficient attention to the other 
side of the case, and that there would still 
remain forty-seven boroughs with one 
Member each; and that these boroughs, 
too, would remain under circumstances 
which must be acceptable to those who ad- 
vocated the narrow principles of many hon. 
Members opposite. Hon. Members who 
were such strenuous champions of select 
numbers as to feel highly offended at the 
risk of coming in contact with popular 
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elements, in their way into that House, 
and who sought to avoid the active ex. 
pression of popular opinion in their re. 
turn, would doubtless turn with pleasure 
to those boroughs where the voices of 
comparatively small number were still to 
be allowed to prevail. He would beg to 
recommend to the notice of those high- 
minded individuals, those select parties 
of voters, those little bands of philosophers, 
who would still come into play as electors 
under the operation of the noble Lord’s 
Bill. On looking at the returns made of 
the number of householders rated at 101, 
who, if he understood the Bill of the noble 
Lord correctly, would in the course of 
time be the only persons qualified to vote, 
it appeared that in only one of the forty- 
seven places which were to have one Mem- 
ber each, would the number of voters exceed 
206. There was only one which would 
have as high as 207 voters; but many of 
them would have as small and select 
a body of voters as most of the hon, 
Members opposite could covet; for ex- 
ample, in Bewdley there would be only 
twenty-one ; in Downton nine; (he was 
to be understood, of course, as alluding to 
what the state of those boroughs would be 
when the Bill came into full operation in 
those places, and when those who now 
voted as freemen should have dropped off); 
Liskeard would have ninety-five ; Lyme 
Regis, 135; Marlow, 180; Sudbury, 108; 
Shaftesbury, 75; and Westbury, that pat- 
tern of pure and incorruptible boroughs, 
only fourteen. These choice constituencies 
would preserve the principle of aristocratic 
influence for which so many hon. Members 
opposite still contended. He did not find 
fault with this limitation : it would produce 
so much good in other respects, that this 
part of the Bill would be found no injury to 
the general principle. The hon. Member 
then adverted to what had been stated on a 
former evening by the hon. member for 
Essex (Colonel Tyrell), who, quoting a 
paper (the Essex Standard,) in which what 
fell from him (Mr. Harvey) had been grossly 
misrepresented, accused him of advocating 
doctrines altogether revolutionary. He 
had been accused of advocating at the 
late Essex Meeting—at which, by the 
way, the hon. Member (Colonel Tyrell) 
was not present, though it was a meeting of 
the county, convened by the High Sheriff, 
—the doctrine of Universal Suffrage, An- 
nual Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot— 
and also of having advocated a Republican 
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form of Government. These imputations 
were founded on the gross misrepresenta- 
tions of what he said, as contained in the 
Paper alluded to,—a Paper which had 
been described in the letter of a friend 
to him as containing on that occasion 
such a tissue of falsehood as was unex- 
ampled in the Press. Now, in another 
Paper which he had seen, and which con- 
tained a fair account of what he said at 
that meeting, it appeared, that so far from 
having advocated a Republic, or the 
doctrine of Universal Suffrage, Annual Par- 
liaments, and Vote by Ballot, he had al- 
luded to them only as tending to the 
establishment of a Republic. He had 
never advocated those doctrines, and on 
that occasion he deprecated them as tend- 
ing to a Republican form of Government. 
He held, that such an extension of mere 
democratic influence as these would create 
was incompatible with such a form of Go- 
vernment as we possessed, and that, if 
they were adopted, they must end in the 
subversion of the throne and the aristo- 
cracy, and the establishment of a Republic. 
This he urged at the meeting, not in favour 
of, but against those doctrines which he had 
been represented as supporting. He did 
not say that the people might not think a 
republic the best form of government, but 
he himself did not think so; if he did, he 
would have avowed it openly and man- 
fully. But his firm belief was, that the 
people ef this country, unless goaded into 
madness by resistance to their just claims, 
would never prefer any other form of Go- 
vernment than that under which they now 
lived, as far as regarded the distinct power 
and influence of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. There never was a country, the 
habits of whose people less fitted them for 
an attachment toa Republican form of 
Government than this. There might, no 
doubt, be some few philosophers, who, re- 
tired from the actual business of the world, 
thought that the simplicity of a Repub- 
lican form of Government would be most 
conducive to the happiness of the people, 
but the great mass of the nation thought 
otherwise, and the greatest Statesmen and 
ablest writers agreed in the opinion, that 
though parts of our system of Govern- 
ment might be corrupt, the system, if freed 
from that corruption, was the best which 
could be devised for the people of this 
country. Let any man—the greatest ad- 
mirer of an arbitrary and despotic form of 
Government—read Blackstone, and he 
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would there see, that the power of the three 
estates of King, Lords, and Commons, 
were distinctly defined, and that any one 
of them could not press upon the privi- 
leges of the other, without impairing that 
balance which ought to be kept up be- 
tween them. Some hon. Members, how- 
ever, seemed to be of opinion that it was 
essential to the Constitution of the House of 
Commons, that it should possess within it- 
self a large portion of Aristocratic influence. 
On this subject he had heard remarks, 
that, if they had been uttered out of doors, 
or conveyed through the public press, the 
utterer or publisher of them would have 
been consigned to the tender mercies of 
the Attorney General—if the mercies of 
the present Attorney General were like 
those of some of his predecessors. The 
hon. member for Boroughbridge, (Mr. 
Attwood) in his erratic address, and the 
hon. member for Dublin, in his unintelli- 
gible speech, had both avowed doctrines 
of this stamp; and they went further, and 
contended that if the tide of popular feel- 
ing were once to flow into that House, 
such would be its destructive influence, 
that in ten years, to use the language of 
the hon. member for Oxford, the throne 
and aristocracy would be swept away. A 
greater libel than this could not be pro- 
nounced on the people of this country; 
but the hon. member for Boroughbridge 
supported his opinion by another state- 
ment, which was not less a libel on the 
Aristocracy; his argument was this,— 
that such was the dullness,—such the 
mental lassitude of the peerage,—so 
little had they kept pace with the in- 
tellectual improvement of the other classes 
of the community, that the force of edu- 
cation, the predominancy of moral virtue 
the dangerous improvement of the public 
mind in those other classes, would, when 
admitted to a fair share of influence in the 
Representation of the people in that 
House, bear down and overwhelm the 
other orders of the State, unless it was 
contrived to infuse into the House the 
morbid influence of some dull Peers, which 
would act as an essential clog to popular 
improvement. This, he repeated, was 
equally a libel on the aristocracy and on 
the people. He did not desire to go out of 
his way to praise the hereditary coun- 
sellors of the Crown (though no one held 
them in higher respect than he did in 
their appropriate station) but he must say, 
that it would be a most unwarrantable 
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attack on them to assert that they had 
not kept pace as a body with the rest of 
the nation in the great march of mental 
improvement. He need not go beyond 
that House for an illustration of this argu- 
ment. There were amongst its Members 
many between whom and a peerage there 
was only one step, and who were already 
in possession of high hereditary rank, large 
fortunes, and names which had long been 
distinguished in the proudest annals of the 
country, yet who were not more distinguish- 
ed by their claims to those honours and pos- 
sessions, than by those great talents and ac- 
quirements which fitted them for the highest 
offices in the State. It was, then, he re- 
peated, a gross libel on the people and on 
the aristocracy, to say that the admission 
of the enlightened and intelligent classes 
of the community to a fair share in the 
Representation in that House would have 
the effect of destroying the peerage in ten 
ears, orinany time. The people acknow- 
ed the great utility of the influence of 

the other orders of the State, when duly ex- 
ercised, and the more the people were ad- 
mitted to their just share of influence, the 
more widely would the basis of those of the 
otherbranches be extended. Butsuppose for 
a moment that the public feeling should be- 
come changed on this subject, would it be 
possible to dam upits expression by an Act 
of Parliament? Would it be possible to 
check it by any legislative measure? The 
hon. member for St. Germain’s had asked 
who could answer for the changes which 
such a measure as this might bring about ? 
He answered, no person could. Who could 
dive into futurity and anticipate what was 
to happen in ages hence? No person 
could. When it was fonnd difficult, if not 
generally impossible, to anticipate the 
events of a quarter of a century, they 
should not trouble themselves about pos- 
sible results in more distant periods; but, 
as practical men, they should act accord- 
ing to the best of their judgments in that 
way which was most fitted to the circum- 
stances of the times in which they lived, and 
leave the result to those who should come 
after them who, there was reason to hope, 
would find their strength equal to their 
day; and let the House not be deterred from 
seizing a present practical good by its pos- 
sible effect at a period to which no human 
foresight could extend. Let not the House 
be deterred from adopting the plan so ably 
brought forward by the noble Lord, from 
the fears of those who looked upon it 
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as one of unmeasured, unmitigated evil, 
Never was any measure submitted to Par. 
liament looked upon by those who opposed 
it, as one of such unmingled, unmea-. 
sured evil. ft was not admitted to have 
any one redeeming quality. ‘This was one 
reason why he thought it ought to be sup- 
ported. Fornone opposed it but those 
who had adirect interest in upholding the 
places which it was proposed to subvert, 
Every hon. Member, but the member for 
York, had described the measure as one of 
unmixed evil. He would ask did any hon, 
Member opposite admit that any improve- 
ment could be made in our system of Repre- 
sentation ; if he did, he must concede the 
principle of this Bifl. The hon. Member, 
who would deprive Marylebone of the 
laxury of being represented, by contrasting 
its affluent condition with the poverty of 
Tothill-fields, which had a voice in the 
choice of Members, had admitted that 
some of the large towns should be admit- 
ted to a share in the Representation. But 
how was this to be effected excepting by 
taking the franeltise from decayed towns 
with few inhabitants? Nothing, indeed, 
surprised him more than the hostility with 
which some hon. Members regarded this 
measure; for not a single mdividual had 
spoken on the sulyect who did not admit 
that some improvement was necessary in 
the state of the Representation. If, then, 
they admitted, that improvement was de- 
sirable, they admitted the whole principleof 
the Bill, and the only question remaining 
was, as to the character of the remedy, and 
the degree in which it was to be applied. 
If, then, it was admitted that Birmingham 
was entitled to be represented, how, he 
would ask, was that good to be effected, 
unless through a course somewhat re- 
sembling that which was now proposed 
with respect to the rotten boroughs? It 
was said, however, that the holders of 
these boroughs should have compensation. 
He had no doubt of their willingness to 
accept compensation; and if Ministers 
had declared themselves open to proposals, 
and had erected a box at the Treasury t0 
receive them, he was qutite sure, that they 
would have had offers af twenty or thirty 
such boroughs upon terms very moderate. 
The objections of the nolsle Lord (Darling- 
ton), whose course in that House was 80 
opposite to the patriotic disposition which 
distinguished his noble relative in the 
other House (the Marquis of Cleveland), 


were confined to the fact of a refusal of 
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compensation to the owners of borough 
property. He had, indeed, heard the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle press, in a 
low voice, that point on the attention of 
his noble friend at the time he was speak- 
ing ; and he had no doubt, that if such a 
measure had been proposed at first by the 
Government, many of the keen calcula- 
tions, much of the constitutional appre- 
hension, and balance-striking arguments 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite would have 
been spared. He was satisfied, indeed, 
that the fears for the fate of the aristocracy, 
and the dread of the popular power, would 
have yielded at once in hon. Members’ 
minds to the weighty arguments of some 
thousand pounds sterling as the price of 
their boroughs and their patriotism. He 
was, however, no enemy to compensation; 
but as the Solicitor General, whom he saw 
near him, could tell them, when a calcu- 
lation of the value of property was to be 
taken under such circumstances, they al- 
ways took into aceount the usufruct. 
Now, supposing an hon. Gentleman about 
to receive 50,000/., or whatever else it 
was worth, as compensation for the loss of 
Corfe Castle, he should like to know at 
what sum they would estimate the enjoy- 
ment of the office of Cursitor Baron pre- 
ceded by a Commissionership of Bankrupts 
which the hon. Member’s son or brother 
had obtained solely from the possession of 
that borough. [Cries of “no, no!” | Did 
hon. Members say “No?” How, then, he 
would ask, could they account for the 
possession of such places in any other 
manner? There were other appointments 
connected with other boroughs which 
could be explained in no other manner 
than by the influence of those possessions. 
The manner in which hon. Members 


shouted their cheers on this question. 


showed how much they had _ practised 
in that mode of testifying their support, 
when they sat on the Ministerial side. 
This was the kind of support for which 
so much Ministerial patronage had long 
been lavished. The public had seen the 
long list of pensions, and the kind of 
persons to whom they had been granted. 
There were in that list the names of 
females, whose services or claims could 
only be discovered by their connexion with 
borough influence. “A borough proprietor 
goes to the Treasury, and making his 
application for patronage—he urges not 
that he has any great personal pretensions, 
or that he could bring much talent to bear 
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in support of Government, but that he has 
five or six Members in Parliament, who 
would vote at his will, jast as the Minister 
shall accede to his application. Let the 
value of borough patronage be estimated 
in this way, and he should not object to 
the principle of compensation; for if the 
value of patronage shared by borough 
proprietors and their dependents were 
fairly taken, the public would have to re- 
ceive, and not to pay money in the settle- 
ment of the account. It was this foul traffic 
which had made the country so unanimous 
in favour of putting an end to this system 
of corruption. This it was which induced 
so many of those boroughs which would 
be affected by the Bill to declare their 
cordial concurrence in it. In this respect 
they showed a disinterestedness which had 
not, except in very few imstances, been 
witnessed in that House. For his own 
constituents, he had their authority to 
state, that though they naturally desired to 
transmit to their children those muniments 
which would remind them of what their 
ancestors had done for them, they willing- 
ly gave them up for that which they be- 
lieved would tend to the public good. It 
would be idle to go through other in- 
stances of this kind, for the whole people 
of England were for the measure. It was 
said by those who opposed Catholic Eman- 
cipation, that the people should be ap- 
pealed to. If a dissolution of Parliament 
should be resorted to, the result would 
not be for an instant doubtful; and if the 
country were not unanimous, they deserved 
to be without Reform. On the occasion 
of the meeting m Essex, to which he had 
referred, he told the people, that with a 
reformed Parliament, they would not have 
disgraced themselves by coming to the 
hustings and giving their votes for a re- 
former and for a yentleman opposed to 
Reform. He said this without any feeling 
of personal disrespect to the hon, Member 
(Colonel ‘Fyrell), whom he honoured for 
the candid and manly manner in which he 
had expressed his opinions. He would 
not take up the time of the House by any 
further remarks. It was said by that hon. 
Member, that a premium might be given 
to those who could produce any new idea 
on the subject. He could not boast of 
any new idea on it, but he felt it necessary 
to state what were his opinions. It was 
probable that the hon. Member who threw 
out the suggestion might himself have but 
a small chance in the competition for new 
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ideas on this subject; yet he was certain, 
that if premiums had been given for them, 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford might claim the gold medal in that 
respect, for his speech was one of, if 
not, the ablest on the question, and one 
which deserved the serious consideration 
of the House; and when he heard the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge ask what was meant by the cheers 
from the Ministerial side, for one whom 
Government had felt it necessary to bring 
within the operation of the law, he (Mr. 
Harvey) understood the meaning of the 
sneer: but it did not lead him to under- 
value the importance of that speech, and 
of the means which it suggested of draw- 
ing more closely the ties of interest and 
affection between the two countries. The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge need not be alarmed at his chance 
of obtaining a seat in the House under 
the new Bill; for if any of the districts 
into which the Metropolis was to be 
divided should include that part of Smith- 
field in which the fair was held, the hon. 
and learned Member stood a fair chance of 
coming in for a large share of popular 
applause. He might without difficulty get 
Mr. Grimaldi to propose him, and some 
equally facetious fun-loving character to 
second the nomination, and he might 
rely on being a very popular candidate 
amongst the frequenters of that place. In 
conclusion, the hon. Member expressed a 
hope that the House would give its sup- 
port to a measure fraught with so many 
benefits to the country. It would be to 
the eternal credit of Ministers, that in the 
hour of danger, when other countries were 
shaken by internal discord, they had 
effected a bloodless revolution by consti- 
tutional means, which would place the 
whole of the valuable institutions of the 
country on a wise, firm, and lasting basis. 

Mr. Goulburn, after stating the reasons 
which had induced him to postpone so 
long addressing the House on this import- 
ant question, said, that before he entered 
upon it, he wished to make a few remarks 
on what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Colchester. That hon. Gentleman 
had made an attack on all those who 
held opinions different from his own. He 
attacked them, not for the weakness of 
their arguments, for with them he did not 
grapple ; not for any particular expressions 
which they had used, for with them the 
hon, Gentleman did not quarrel; but he 
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attacked them, either because they repre- 
sented boroughs which, in his opinion, 
ought to be difranchised, or because they 
were in possession of sinecure offices 
which he thought they ought not to hold, 
Now, if any man, either in the House or 
out of it, who held an office of that de- 
scription, ought to be exempt from any 
observation upon the subject, or ought 
to be considered entirely free from the 
slightest stain with reference to it, it was 
undoubtedly his hon. friend, the member 
for Newport. He confidently appealed to 
all the hon. Gentlemen who sat nearthehon, 
member for Colchester, whether the pos- 
session of the office held by his right hon, 
friend, the member for Newport so far from 
casting any imputation upon him, was not 
a subject of exultation and glory to his hon, 
friend, as being the reward which a grate- 
ful country conferred on a father, eminent 
for his services to the State, and who, in 
the discharge of his public duty, fell a vic- 
tim—not metaphorically, but literally fell 
a victim—on the threshold of that House 
to the honesty and zeal of his efforts? 
He (Mr. Goulburn) was old enough to 
remember that melancholy day. He had 
now present in his mind the feeling which 
pervaded the whole House on _ the 
occasion, There was not then in the 
House any man anxious to point out the 
fact that the man so murdered was a 
Statesman, and held an office under the 
Crown, but men of all parties, both those 
who supported, and those who opposed 
the measures of his Majesty’s Government, 
were anxious to mark their sense of the 
services of an individual who had shown 
himself superior to all corrupt motives, 
and who, throughout the whole term of 
his administration of public affairs, had 
not provided for a single member of his 
family, or, except in one instance, had 
appropriated to himself any permanent 
office. Parliament marked their sense of 
that right honorable Gentleman’s eminent 
merits, by settling, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown, a pension of 2,000/. on 
his son. If his hon. friend, the member 
for Newport, had continued to enjoy that 
pension, what honourable man could have 
thrown the slightest imputation upon him 
for doing so? It so happened, however, 
that some time afterwards when the office of 
a Teller of the Exchequer became vacant, 
his Majesty’s Government, with a view to 4 
public saving, withdrew the pension which 
Parliament had bestowed on his hon, 
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friend, and appointed him to that office. 
But, because Government thought fit to 
erform this act of economy, was his hon. 
friend to be flouted and taunted with 
being a pensioner of the Crown? He did 
not envy the feelings which had induced 
the hon. member for Colchester to make 
the observations in which he had indulged. 
The sentiments of the hon. Member might 
have their effect elsewhere; but in that 
House, either as it was at present consti- 
tuted, or even as it would be constituted 
if the Bill of the noble Lord were to be 
carried into a law, imputations on a son, 
for enjoying a public reward in considera- 
tion of his father’s public services, he was 
sure would never be listened to with 
favour, or even toleration. He hoped 
the House would pardon him for having 
trespassed upon them so long on this point, 
in consideration of the friendship which 
had always tubsisted between him and 
the hon. member for Newport; and still 
more in consideration of the protection 
which he had experienced from that hon. 
Gentleman’s excellent and lamented father, 
on his entrance into public life. The 
hon, member for Colchester had thrown 
out the imputation that the opposition to 
the measure now proposed by his Ma- 
jesty's Government for the most part pro- 
ceeded from the Representatives of places 
which that measure sought to disfran- 
chise. The hon. Member attributed that 
opposition to improper motives. He did 
not pretend to judge of the motives of 
others, but if he were a member of one of 
those boroughs which the Bill proposed to 
disfranchise he should certainly not think 
that he was performing an unworthy task 
if he were to defend the rights and privi- 
leges of the electors who returned him, 
and who claimed to retain those rights and 
privileges. Nor should he be afraid to 
compare his motives with those of the hon. 
member for Colchester. The hon. Member 
allowed, that the proposed measure would 
have the effect of greatly reducing in num- 
ber the electors of Colchester. Whereas, 
at the last election, nearly 1,500 individu- 
als voted for that borough, the number, 
in the event of the adoption of the noble 
Lord’s Bill, would be reduced to 600. 
The hon. Member would therefore be re- 
turned by a more select, and, perhaps, 
to him, a more agreeable body. There 
had been one or two topics introduced 
into that Debate, not immediately con- 
nected with the subject before the House, 
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on which he wished to make some pre- 
liminary observations. The first of those 
topics had been introduced on the first 
evening of the discussion, by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who rose to overthrow 
the law of his hon. and learned friend near 
him, but who sat down without adverting 
to it. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
alluding to the duty which the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
posed to levy on the transfer of Stock, 
contended that it was no violation of any 
existing law, and that it was, in principle, 
similar to the reduction of the mterest on 
the Four per Cents. It was important to 
correct this error, that it might not be 
urged on any future occasion in justifica- 
tion of a violation of every principle of pub- 
lic faith and national honour. The correc- 
tion was to be found in the Acts by which 
the terms of the loans were fixed; and in 
which it was expressly declared, that the 
holders of the Stock granted for those 
loans should be free from the imposition 
of any tax on their respective shares, 
“any future Act of Parliament notwith- 
standing.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman could not himself use stronger or 
more conclusive language. The next ob- 
servation on which he wished to say a few 
words was made by his noble friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. His 
noble friend took great credit to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for acting without 
reference to patronage. Now his noble 
friend and he had been long in office to- 
gether, and he was sure his noble friend 
would not say that the patronage of the 
Crown had been perverted at that time. 
Having disposed of these preliminary ob- 
servations, he would proceed to the question 
immediately before the House. He was 
admonished, by the length of the Debate 
which had already taken place, to confine 
his remarks within narrow bounds. He 
would not enter into the details of the 
Bill, for it was disadvantageous to discuss 
the particulars of any measure simply on 
the statement of those particulars by any 
hon. Member. If, therefore, he consented 
to the introduction of the Bill, it was only 
that he might thoroughly understand the 
details of it before he consigned it to the 
oblivion which it merited. It had been 
said to the opponents of the measure, that 
they opposed the right of Parliament 
to deal with the elective franchise of indi- 
viduals in boroughs. He disclaimed being 
one of those who denied the right and 
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power of Parliament to deal with such a 
subject, Parliament was omnipotent. It 
had power to deal with the private estates 
of individuals. It had still more strongly 
the power to deal with the elective fran- 
chise. But the difference between the 
supporters and the opponents of the mea- 
sure was this: the latter said, ‘‘ You must 
make out a case of absolute necessity, with 
reference to the public safety; otherwise 
your interference will be an act of moral 
injustice, and will subject you to just re- 

robation.” The hon. member for Mid- 
finrit, and another hon. Member had 
volunteered to relinquish the elective fran- 
chise of their constituents; but it was not 
so with others; for instance, with his hon. 
and learned friend the member for Borough- 
bridge, who remonstiated against the abo- 
lition of the rights of his constituents 
without prévious inquiry. If large towns at 
present unrepresented, were to have Re- 
presentatives, let them be transferred from 
the boroughs where the electors were dis- 
eri to stirrénder their votes, and not 
rom the boroiighs where they were not so 
disposed. It was stated by Waller, that 
James the 1st being at dinner where, 
among other company, there sat at dinner 
two Bishops, Neele and Andrews, proposed 
aloud this question—whether he might 
not take his subjects’ money when he 
needed it, without all this formality of 
Parliament? Neele replied, “‘ God forbid 
you should not ; for you are the breath of 
our nostrils.” Andrews declined answer- 
ing, and said, he was not skilled in Parlia- 
mentary cases; but, upon the King’s 
urging him, and saying he would admit of 
no evasion, the Bishop replied, very 
pleasantly, ‘‘ Why, then, I think your 
Majesty may lawfully take my brother 
Neele’s money ; for he offers it.” So he 
would say to Parliament, ‘‘ You may take 
the borough of Midhurst, for the hon. 
member for that borough offers it.” The 
objections to the proposed plan of Reform 
had been stated over and over again, and 
he would not repeat them. He objected 
to change that which he knew to be good, 
for the purpose of adopting something 
which he was merely told might be better. 
It was strange that all the advocates of 
the noble Lord’s Bill admitted, that the re- 
stilts of the present constitution of the 
House had been the increase of wealth 
and the progress of intelligence in the 
country. They all spoke of the glory of 
that which they proposed to abolish ; they 
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all adored the victim which they desired to 
immolate ; and, having done all this, the 

turned round, and said, “ Letus reconstruct 
the House, in the hope that we may make 
it better.” They had been told by the 
hon. member for Waterford, that the 
country was prosperous and happy in spite 
of the misconstruction of the House ; that 
the benefits we had been enjoying for a 
course of years were in spite of our mis- 
conduct. He (Mr. Goulburn) had been 
taught to believe, that the prosperity of 
the country was a proof of our good insti- 
tutions: but he was now told that it was 
no such thing, for that those institutions 
were valueless. He was considerably dis. 
— in the speech of the noble Lord 
who brought forward the proposition. In 
proposing to reconstruct the House of 
Commons, he forgot to state how it was 
intended, after the change, that the Go- 
vernment of the country should be con- 
ducted. He would not repeat the argu- 
ments which had been urged to show that 
the rotten boroughs had been the means of 
procuring the admission within those walls 
of many men who had been the most dis- 
tinguished for their general talents, and 
for the ability which they had subsequently 
shown in the direction of the civil affairs, 
and of the complicated concerns of this 
great country. The fact was not disputed, 
and he would not weary the House by any 
repetition of statement on the subject. 
But they had not been told how the Go- 
vernment of the country was to be con- 
ducted after the proposed change. It had 
been said, that they ought to argue the 
question only with reference to the written 
forms of the Constitution. That was a 
narrow view of the case. The Constitu- 
tion, like the Law of England, was not 
founded on theory alone; but also on the 
practice that had been growing up for 
years, Ifthere was one right possessed by 
the Crown more sacred than another, it 
was the right of appointing its own Minis- 
ters. Undoubtedly the Crown might 
appoint as Ministers individuals who 
were not entitled to sit in either House of 
Parliament; but, practically, it was found 
expedient that the Ministers of the Crown 
should sit, some in one House, some in 
the other, for the purpose of explaining 
and defending the measures of Government. 
Now the very boroughs which it was pro- 
posed to disfranchise were most frequently 
the medium by which members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government obtained seats in that 
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House. He might appeal to every Admi- 
nistration, he might appeal to the present 
Administration, whether, without the aid 
of those boroughs, it would not frequently 
be impracticable to seat members of the Go- 
yernment in the House of Commons, whom 
it was most essential to the public services 
should be there ? What he wished to ask 
the noble member for Tavistock, therefore, 
was, how, after the proposed Bill was 
passed, Ministers would obtain admission 
into that House? He had been told, in 
conversation, that nothing could be more 
easy than to provide that Ministers, as 
Ministers, should have seats in that House. 
He did not know if the proposers of the 

lan had any such ulterior object in view. 
He did not know whether, in the recon- 
struction of the House of Commons, they 
meant to introduce this new principle. 
He did not know whether they intended 
to give to the Crown the power of appoint- 
ing to seats in that House as well as to 
seats in the Cabinet. If that was really 
their view, it ought to have been stated ; if 
it was not their view, the possible exclu- 
sion of the Ministers of the Crown from 
Parliament was a strong ground of objec- 
tion to the noble Lord’s Motion. It 
should be recollected, that it was frequent- 
ly the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
propose measures to which the people at 
large were averse. But two short years 
had elapsed since his right hon. friend, 
who was not at present in his place, did 
that to which an hon. Baronet opposite 
said Members of that House were not 
prone; he resigned the trust which his 
constituents reposed in him, because, in 
the discharge of his public duty, he was 
compelled to oppose their wishes. If, 
however, there had been no borough by 
which his right hon. friend had been 
enabled to resume his seat in that House, 
his Majesty’s Government would have 
been deprived of the organ necessary for 
the explanation and defence of their 
Measures; and especially for carrying 
through a proposition, the success of 
which the hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not deny was essential to the peace and 
security of the realm. He wished to 
know how the noble Lord proposed to 
avoid such a dilemma? If this Bill were 
carried into effect, it would occasionally 
occur, that ex-Ministers would be shut out 
of the House—men who were most formid- 
able in opposition, in consequence of their 
familiarity with business. This, perhaps, 
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might be considered a recommendation of 
the measure. Happy would it be for a 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer to come 
down to the House with a clumsy Budget, 
and find no man on the Opposition benches 
conversant with Treasury figuresto examine 
and confound him; and happier still 
would it be fora First Lord of the Admiralty 
who had an estimate to propose, and was 
anxious to impugn the conduct of his pre- 
decessors in office, to be enabled to do so 
when they were not present to defend 
themselves. He approved of the noble 
Lord’s scheme so far as it was directed to 
the diminution of the expense at elections ; 
but he contended, this object could be at- 
tained without a reconstruction of the 
House. Bills, for instance, might be 
brought in to that effect; and he had no 
doubt they would receive the cordial sup- 
port of a great majority of that House. 
But the plan of the noble Lord, he main- 
tained, would directly tend to inctease the 
expense of elections, by making all bo- 
roughs similar to those now having from 
300 to 600 voters, which were notoriously 
the most expensive and corrupt. He was 
of opinion that none of the objections 
urged against the 10J. rate by the oppo- 
nents of the measure had been answered 
by its advocates; and he denied the posi- 
tion of the Lord Advocate, that there was of 
necessity anything permanent in that spe- 
cies of property which was to confer the 
right of voting, since there was no limit 
fixed forthe possession of a house at this 
low rent. He likewise objected to the 
measure, because it deprived the lower 
classes of their right of returning Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament. He could not, 
he said, contemplate the possibility of 
the measure being carried. He was well 
convinced there was sufficient sense in the 
country and sufficient firmness in the 

House to reject it. But if he could con- 

template its being carried, hé must con- 

ceive a House of Commons, representing 

not the good sense of the people of Eng- 

land, but their temporary passions and 

prejudices—possessing, as once before, in- 

ordinate power, and ready to abolish the 

hereditary branch of the Legislature, and 

overthrow the Monarchy. In conclusion 

he stated, that when the time came, he 

would give the measure his most earnest 

and determined opposition ; ~~ con- 

vinced that there was sufficient wisdom in 

the country and firmness in the House of 
Commons to reject it. 
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Mr. Lennard did not desire to overthrow 
the Monarchy or to abolish the Peerage, 
but to destroy that corrupt borough- 
mongering system which was the destruc- 
tion of the rights of both, and thus 
restore the British Constitution to its 
ancient purity. He said he could con- 
firm what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Colchester respecting the 
feeling towards Reform which prevailed in 
the county with which he was connected. 
He had understood the hon. member for 
Essex to have stated, that the feeling in 
favour of Reform was not strong there; in 
proof of which, he adduced the fact, that 
no pledge respecting his vote upon the 
question had been demanded of him on 
the hustings. He could not deny that this 
might be the case ; but most certain it was, 
that the friends of the hon. Member (those 
who supported him) were impressed with 
the opinion that he was an advocate for 
Reform ; for every wall in the county was 
inscribed with ‘Tyrell and Reform.” 
To the belief that his hon. friend was a re- 
former, he was indebted for his election. 
He remembered, too, that his hon. friend 
stated, at the Annual Tory Meeting held in 
that county, that he was a friend to Reform, 
that and the declaration gave extreme satis- 
faction to the assembly. The measure which 
they were then discussing was called a revo- 
lutionary measure ; but it was rather a Bill 
for the restoration of rights. If leasehold- 
ers and copyholders similar to those at 
present had existed formerly, there could 
be no doubt that they would have had the 
right of voting. If large towns, such as 
those now unrepresented, had been for- 
merly in existence, there could be no doubt 
they would have had Representatives. He 
meant to give his cordial support to the 
measure, but would take the liberty of 
suggesting, in the Committee, that the 
franchise, as regarded leaseholders, might 
be advantageously extended. If the people 
had formerly been silent on this sub- 
ject, it was not from indifference to Reform, 
but from despair of seeing it carried; but 
now that they saw in office a Government 
that was willing to carry Reform, they ex- 
pressed their approbation of the measure, 
in favour of which they had loaded the 
Table with petitions. They had been told 
that this was an improper time for the in- 
troduction of the measure, but he thought 
otherwise, and hailed the period at which 
it was introduced, and thought it was the 
fittest time that could have been chosen. 
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He asserted, in contradiction to those who 
had declared an opposite opinion, that the 
| measure was not the consequence of inti. 
| midation, but the inevitable result of the 
| triumph of those principles which had 
| been so Jong and so zealously advocated 
‘by the men who were now the members of 
his Majesty’s Government. This measure 
| was not, like the Catholic Question, one 
| that had been extorted from the fears of a 
weak Government, which would have with- 
held it if it could, but was aspontaneous act 
on the part of the Government, and came 
therefore, as a bounty, and with the grace 
of a matter of favour, at the same time 
that it was really an act of justice. He 
should therefore, give it his cordial support, 
Colonel Tyrell begged to explain, that 
he was a reformer, and that he did not 
oppose the measure because he wished to 
resist all Reform, but because he thought 
this measure went a great deal too far, 

Mr. Charles Douglas could not support 
this measure, which he thought was 
founded in a violation of the principles of 
the Constitution, and seemed to him to go 
to the destruction of the institutions of the 
country. The Lord Advocate had told 
the House that the people of Scotland 
were loyal, and that the country was ina 
prosperous condition, If that was the 
fact, where was the reason for changing 
those institutions under which the loyalty 
and prosperity of the country had grown 
up? He trusted, that before this Bill was 
brought in, the noble Lord who proposed 
it would more distinctly explain his ob- 
jections to the state of the representation 
in Scotland, and his proposed remedy for 
them. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman wished to 
take that opportunity of making a few re- 
marks upon this most important question. 
He was the more anxious to do this, as he 
represented a very numerous constituency, 
who were warmly in favour of the measure 
now introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and who had instructed him to give that 
measure his support. With that instruc- 
tion he should most cheerfully comply. 
It had been said, that the people had been 
indifferent about Reform, because, during 
a particular period, they had presented no 
petitions to that House on the subject. 
He denied that they had been indifferent 
upon the subject of Reform. they had 
not slept upon that question; but it had 
not been brought forward, because, when 
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Test and Corporation Acts came under 
consideration, the people were unwilling 
to endanger their success by agitating the 
question of Reform. Now, when the 
Government was willing to entertain the 
question, they came forward to show their 
satisfaction at the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and to express their anxious desire 
for the success of the measure. He was 
sorry to see, that, during these Debates, 
many hon. Members had risen uptodefend 
the abuses of the Constitution more openly 
than he had ever heard before. The per- 
tinacity with which they had defended these 
abuses quite astonished him; and those 
who had, in the strongest terms, defended 
those abuses were the persons who were 
individually connected with these rotten 
boroughs. They had been told, that this 
Reform was uncalled for, because there 
was no complaint of grievances before the 
House; but he denied that assertion ; for, 
in his mind, the people complained of the 
worst of grievances, when they declared 
that they had no voice in the election of 
the men who made the laws by which their 
lives and property were to be disposed of. 
It was a fact, that thirty-four Peers re- 
turned above sixty Members of Parlia- 
ment—all of whom held places of profit 
or pension under the Crown; and how 
was it possible, he asked, to consider these 
persons as the true Representatives of the 
people of the country? Yet, the power they 
possessed was considerable, and the con- 
stitution of that House was such, that the 
Government could not go on without their 
aid, while they remained in it. That alone 
was a source of the greatest corruption. 
He denied that this measure was the 
consequence of intimidation. Never had 
the people been more calm and temperate 
in demanding their rights, than on the 
present occasion, and it was a libel on 
them to say, that they wished to upset the 
Constitution. The measure which the 
Government had now introduced was very 
generally and very cordially approved by 
the people, and the Government had wor- 
thily gained their confidence by proposing 
it. At the same time that he said the 
people demanded this right of full Repre- 
sentation temperately, he would observe, 
that to refuse it to them now that they 
did demand it, would be most improper ; 
and unless the wishes of the people were 
attended to, he feared that bad conse- 
quences might ensue. The people of this 


Country were not in the least disloyal, but 
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by long misgovernment, and by wasteful 
expenditure, they had been reduced to 
such suffering, that they had been forced 
to inquire narrowly into the cause; and 
having done that, and found it in the 
imperfect state of the Representation, they 
demanded, and with good reason, that 
that cause should be removed. It was 
said that the people who made this de- 
mand did not understand the Constitution. 
He denied that statement; but if it were 
true, what did it prove, but that the Con- 
stitution which was incapable of being 
understood was good for nothing, and re- 
quired to be amended ? He wished to call 
the attention of the House to one circum- 
stance which seemed to have been but 
little attended to, which was, that when 
the Constitution was settled at the Revo- 
lution, the people were only one-third as 
numerous as at present, and the Debt was 
amere trifle. At present the Debt amount- 
ed to eight hundred millions, and the an- 
nual revenue of the country to fifty mil- 
lions; and the change, therefore, was so 
great, in population and in revenue, as to 
require a corresponding change in the 
Constitution. Under these circumstances, 
and without troubling the House further, 
—for his sentiments on the subject were 
well known—he should conclude by de- 
claring, that he gave his cordial support 
to the Motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Lyon said, it is not my wish, Sir, 
to occupy the attention of the House for 
many minutes, as the question now before 
it has been so fully argued during the last 
seven evenings, but, upon a question of 
such importance, I am unwilling to give a 
silent vote. Sir, the noble Lord who has 
brought forward this Bill has sentenced 
my constituents to be one and all for ever 
wiped out from the list of voters. The 
right hon. Baronet, at the head of the 
Admiralty, has stated upon this occasion, 
that men consider their promises generally 
more binding to their patrons than to their 
constituents. I can assure the right hon. 
Baronet that he shall not find in me an 
example of this, for I have no patron; but 
I have constituents, and I will vote for 
them. I will not trespass on the House 
by bringing forward any new arguments, 
but will merely make one observation upon 
the argument of the noble Lord who 
brought forward this Motion; and I as- 
sure him that I listened to him with the 
utmost attention. He stated, that he was 





not about to propose a new Constitution. 
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but merely to renovate the old one; but, 
Sir, | deny that he does this; for example, 
(the House will excuse my alluding to my- 
self), but was Seaford, the borough which 
I have the honour to represent (and many 
of the boroughs proposed to be disfran- 
chised are, I know, similarly situated), 
was Seaford a Birmingham, or a Shef- 
field, when our forefathers, of whose virtue 
and wisdom we have been so constantly 
reminded, gave it a charter? It has not 
fallen into decay: on the contrary, it has 
increased in size and wealth since it re- 
ceived its charter; and can any one deny 
but that it was intended by our forefathers 
that all persons, from the highest to the 
lowest, should have a voice in this House ? 
Therefore it was, that the right of voting 
was given in some instances to potwallop- 
ers; and in others, scot-and-lot payers 
received the elective franchise. This, Sir, 
I assert was the intention of our fore- 
fathers. The present Bill has not the 
same meaning;—it is a change, not a 
renovation. But, Sir, the noble Lord 
states that population is his guide. Is 
this the fact? How has the learned mem- 
ber for Waterford been answered? He has 
shown that there are towns and counties 
in Ireland far more populous than those to 
which the present Bill gives Members. 
Population, therefore, cannot have been 
the noble Lord’s guide. The noble Lord 
states that the Cabinet are unanimous. 
This may be, but its supporters are not so. 
Has not the hon. member for Colchester 
just declared, that this Bill is revolution- 
ary, and therefore he glories in it? Sir, so 
much of this Bill as goes to disfranchise- 
ment, I shall oppose. 

Mr. Schonswar said, that when he first 
heard of this measure he thought it one 
of a most sweeping Reform; but when he 
had had time to consider it fully, he saw 
that it was a just and true measure of 
wholesome Reform; that it was conform- 
able to the principles of the Constitution 
of England, the spirit of which it mani- 
festly adopted, and was strictly in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice, liberty, 
and truth. It was in accordance with 
those principles which had existed before 
all Constitutions, and on which they all 
ought to depend; and in that belicf he 
was ready to give it his full and cordial 
support. The Gentlemen opposite had 
taken a most extraordinary course in 
urging their objections to this measure. 
They asserted that it was forced upon the 
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House by intimidation. They were mis. 
taken. The advocates of the proposed 
Bill were not acted upon by their fears, 
but by their honest conviction of the ne. 
cessity and justice of the measure. With 
revolution sometimes threatened on one 
side, and rebellion on the other, he trusted 
that they would overlook the threats of 
both, and coolly and steadily pursue that 
course which they felt to be for the benefit 
of the people. ‘There was an almost una- 
nimous voice throughout the country in 
favour of this measure, and he trusted 
that the House would recollect that cir. 
cumstance, and discharge its duty to the 
country by passing a measure which would 
be a fresh bond of union between the Go- 
vernment and the People. They should 
redeem the pledge of service to their 
country which many of them had so re. 
cently renewed to their constituents in the 
face of God and the world, and give their 
sanction to a measure which all the peopl 
loudly demanded at their hands. 

Mr. Bayntun said, after the wish he 
had expressed last night to deliver his 
sentiments upon this most important 
subject, and if, besides that of being a 
young Member of that House, he had any 
other claim upon its attention and indul- 
gence, it was this—that he should not 
detain the House for any length of time, 
Though he was sensible that any argu- 
ments that he could bring forward in sup- 
port of that great question of Reform, 
had been enforced by hon. Members pos- 
sessing learning, talent, and experience in 
a degree to which he could have no pre- 
tensions, yet, in justice to that numerous 
constituency whom he had the honour of 
representing in that House, together with 
his own feelings towards the country, he 
could not consent merely to give a tacit 
concurrence to the measure proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government. No man could 
be more averse than he to any line of 
domestic policy that could by possibility 
injure that Constitution under which we 
had the happiness to live; and it was 
precisely for that reason that he should 
give his concurrence to the proposition of 
the noble Lord, with whatever improve- 
ments further discussion might suggest. 
Surely, a measure framed by men having 
so deep a stake in the preservation of 
public order,—framed by the Government, 
—could not be deemed of a revolutionary, 
oreven of a dangerous tendency. But he 
felt the danger to be on the other side,— 
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that not the adoption, but the rejection of 
the proposed measure would entail a state 
of things which no man could think of 
without shuddering, and without being 
prepared to make every effort, and every 
proper sacrifice, rather than encounter it. 
Let it not be supposed that he appealed 
to the fears rather than to the judgment 
of hon. Members. He appealed to the 
judgment of that House to look danger in 
the face, if it already existed; to provide 
against it, if likely to arise. Any opposite 
line of conduct would indicate either 
pusillanimity or perverted judgment. They 
were not surely called upon by any hon. 
Members to treat with indifference the 
circumstances and wants of the times in 
which they lived. And would any hon. 
Member who had had an opportunity of 
observing the state of public feeling 
throughout the country, be bold enough 
to declare, that the demand for Reform, 
so loud and so general, could be rejected 
without some danger? Had not a mighty 
spirit been awakened by recent events, 
fresh in the recollection of all, or rather 
going forward at that very moment all 
around them? and they might rest as- 
sured that the spirit thus awakened would 
not be lulled by the somnifcrous orations 
of those who, loving actual abuses, 
“ Not wisely, but too well,” 

would rather that the whole structure 
should fall about their ears than that one 
snug comfortable nest should be disturbed. 
He would say with the poet— 
“England! the time is come when thou 

shouldst wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food, 
The truth should now be better understood ; 
Old things have been unsettled.”’ 
Nothing short of the most complete in- 
fatuation could blind any man to the 
necessity of conciliating the people,—a 
courseadvisable at all times, but absolutely 
requisite now. Before he sat down, he 
should just notice some observations which 
had been advanced by hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, with reference to the decayed 
and objectionable boroughs, which they 
had been told had been the means of 
letting in the light of so much talent into 
that House, although no hon. Member, 
except the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford, in his eloquent speech of last 
night, who had made some pointed obser- 
vations upon it, appeared to have chosen 
to point out the probable amount of the 
pposite quality admitted through the 
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same channels. These hon. Gentlemen 
said, that for the well-being of the coun- 
try it was necessary that the aristocracy 
should possess considerable influence in 
the return of Members to the Commons 
House of Parliament. Now, of that fair 
constitutional influence, which always 
should, and always must, be attached to 
property, no one wished to deprive the 
aristocracy; and when hon. Members should 
have felicitously proved that borough in- 
fluence was constitutional influence,— 
that it was not one of the greatest in- 
sults to the good sense of the nation, 
the most unjustifiable mode of packing 
an elective assembly,—-then he, for one, 
should be unwilling to disturb it. But 
believing, as he did, that this aristo- 
cratical influence tended to the annihila- 
tion of one of the three great estates of this 
kingdom, and that not the least import- 
ant—the Representation of the people— 
reducing the Constitution, in its present 
very decayed and nearly worn-out state, 
from a Constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, to that of King, Lords, and 
their dependents, instead of the free choice 
of the Commons of England—believing 
that, he could not sympathize in the wish 
of those hon. Gentlemen, that the aris- 
tocracy should be permitted to retain 
what, in his opinion, was an unconstitu- 
tional power, under the gentle denomina- 
tion of a considerable share of parlia- 
mentary influence. He could not sufli- 
ciently thank the House for the indulgence 
extended to so humble an individual; and 
with the hope that the happy combination 
of circumstances which had enabled the 
noble Lord, after so long and so apparently 
hopeless a struggle, to bring forward that 
great question of Parliamentary Reform, 
backed by the Government, would lead to 
the tranquillity of the country, to the stabil- 
ity of the Constitution, to the establishment 
of perfect confidence between the people 
of England and their Representatives in 
that House, he would repeat the words of 
a celebrated writer,— 

« Let us exult, that they who rule the land 

Are men who hold its many blessings dear : 
Wise, upright, valiant,—not a venal band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour which they do not understand.” 


Seventh Day. 


Mr. Courtenay was anxious to take his 
full share of that awful responsibility, at- 
tached by the right hon, Baronet opposite 
to those who ventured to oppose this mea- 





sure; and he wished to discharge himself 
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from that still more awful responsibility | tution, and whether it could work for ten 
which would attach to those whoconcurred | years inthat manner. Mr. Speaker late} 
in effecting this very great change in the | furnished a very apt illustration of the dif. 
Constitution. Withregard to one borough | ference between the practice and th 
included inthe listof the noble Lord, he had | theory of the Constitution, in what he said 
to charge him with taking away its franchise | with respect to the use made in this House 
upon erroneous pretences. He would not | of the name of the King. He decided, 
enter into any detailed defence of the pre- | that Members were perfectly Justified in 
sent system of Representation, because the | alluding to that name, because, if Ministey 
subject had been entirely exhausted ; but | acted constitutionally, they could not 
it was, nevertheless, necessary for him to ) bring the measures under discussion before 
say, that after having listened with great | the House without having first submitted 
attention to three Cabinet Ministers—to | them to the King. That was most assur. 
the noble Lord who brought forward this | edly in accordance with the practice of the 
measure, and to the Judge-Advocate, and } Constitution, as it had subsisted for many 
to the noble Lord, the Under Secretary for | years; but, according to what was found 
the Colonies, he was not satisfied of the | in the books, it would be an impeachabk 
principle on which it was founded. He | offence. In practice, the different branches 
did not deny the necessity of a Reform, | of the Constitution operated upon each 
but he did not agree to the principle on | other, imperceptibly producing the pn. 
which that Reform was to be effected: for | tection and mutual advantage of evey 
he could not think with the Lord-Advocate | public interest. Whatever might be the 
of Scotland, that a Reformed Parliament | theory, the practice, as laid down by th 
would produce benefit to the country, | Speaker, was perfectly correct. In his 
without first considering what the nature | opinion, any measure which would greatly 
of the Reform was to be. That might be | popularize the House of Commons, would 
called a Reform which, afterall, might be no | destroy the balance of the Constitution, 
amendment, which he thought would be | and render it impossible that the King 
the case, if the exposition of the principle | and the Peers should preserve their sti 
on which this Bill was founded, was to be | tion. When he said that this was im 
taken from the speech of the right hon. | possible, he did not impute any fault tothe 
Baronet who spoke last night, and his | Commons, as the hon. member for Cd 
learned friend, the Judge-Advocate, who | chester appeared to suppose, but he 
spoke the night before. The right hon. | certainly was of opinion, that any system 
Baronet, however, did not take quite such | of pure and perfect Representation must 
high ground as the Judge-Advocate. He | destroy the other two branches of the 
merely said, he must concur with the just | Constitution. If it were said, that the 
demands of the people; but the Judge- | only perfect system of Representation 
Advocate took a much higher view of the | must be founded on a notion of the abstract 
case; made an elaborate exposition of the | right of the people to govern themselves, 
principle, and asserted that this House | without the interference of any other 
should represent all the Commons of Eng- | power, how could one man, and a body 
land, and nothing but the Commons of | of 300, or 400, possess each a third part 
England. The right hon. Gentleman said, | of the legislative power? Mr. Fox, in one 
that was the princ+ple of our Constitution; ; of his celebrated speeches on the subject 
and he quoted Mr. Justice Blackstone as | of Reform, stated, he was not of the op 
having clearly laid down this principle. | nion generally held, that the Constitution 
But he confidently asserted, that the true | was beautiful in theory but erroneous in 
principle of the Constitution of England | practice, but exactly the reverse; he 
was not to be found in any book, but in | 








_ thinking that it was in some degree absurd 
practice. The right hon. Gentleman would | in theory, but excellent in practice; for 
indeed find it laid down, that in order to | what, he asked could be more absurd it 
preserve the balance of the Constitution, | theory, than that one man should havea 
the three branches of the Legislature, the | third part of the Legislature in his own 
King, Lords, and Commons, ought to act | person? The right hon. Baronet, and the 
independently of each other, each serving | noble Lord, professed to give to 
as a check upon the other; but he would | dependent and _ intelligent classes the 
put it to his right hon. friend, whether | right of voting, for the purpose of returt- 
that had been the practice of the Consti- | ing Members to Parliament ; but in doing 
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Seventh Day. 298 


that the noble Lord drew a line, which he would venture to say, that it was as 
open as Westminster. If the noble Lord, 


must necessarily be arbitrary. The noble 
Lord assumed that inhabitants of houses 
rented at 10/. a-year possessed independ- 
ence and intelligence. For his part he 


| 
| 


i 
| 


therefore, intended to disfranchise it, the 
ground for his doing so should be fairly 
stated. In respect to that borough, the 


did not see that paying a 10/. rent afforded | Bill of the noble Lord would actually give 
any security for independence and intel- | rise to evils that never before existed ; and 


ligence ; and he was sure that the enact- 
ment would present as many anomalies as 
exist in the present system, because the 
101. householder in one place, and the 
10/. householder in another would be in 
as different situations as two persons could 
possibly be. Without, however, going fur- 


subject, as he saw the House was impatient, 
he would only add, that he did not think 
the noble Lord extended the franchise to 
the general body of the intelligent inhabit- 
ants of this country. Suppose that 10. 


householders represented the intelligence of 


the country, they must have the good for- 
tune to reside in, or ata verysmall distance 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| control of a patron, 
ther into the discussion of that part of the | 
of the nature of this Bill—they wrote to 


from, certain towns, or they would not be | 
'and on the decision of the Privy Council, 


entitled to the privilege of voting; and 
supposing there are 400,000 10/. house- 
holders, 200,000 out of that number would, 
prima facie, be disqualified from the pri- 
vilege of voting. The noble Lord, there- 
fore, on his own principle, did great in- 
justice, If he had recurred to the prin- 
ciple adopted by Earl Grey, who, when he 
brought forward a motion on this subject, 
in the year 1797, proposed to give to all 
householders the right of voting; he would 
have introduced a much more fair and just 
measure than this. He must also take 
the liberty of saying, that there was one 
remarkable feature in the speech of the 
noble Lord, in which he departed from all 
other speeches he ever made on this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord did not state to the 
House any one practical benefit that he 
expected would result from this measure, 
and he would find it most difficult to dis- 
cover one. The learned Lord Advocate 
contended, that public opinion ought to 
operate rapidly upon the House; but he 
(Mr. Courtenay) held, that the influence 
of public opinion should only make itself 
gradually felt. In the list produced by 
the noble Lord, of close and decayed 
boroughs, he found the borough of Tot- 
ness, which he had the honour to re- 
Present. Would the noble Lord have the 
goodness to tell him whether, in his es- 
imation, that borough was a close or open 
borough ? Decayed it was not; it never 
was more flourishing than at present ; and 





this would be the case, not only in that 
borough, but in many others similarly situ- 
ated. That borough was now perfectly 
open; there was no bribery—no patron— 
but the immediate effect of the noble 
Lord’s Bill would be, to place it under the 
By return of post— 
as soon as his constituents were informed 


inform him, that after this Bill had passed 
-—if, indeed, it ever received the sanction 
of this House,—they would do their best 
to return him to Parliament, but that a 
great deal would depend on a noble Peer, 
whom he would not name,—who would 
possess a considerable degree of influence 
in the borough and adjoining parishes, 





as to the point to which the limits of the 
borough should be extended. On these 
circumstances it would depend, whether 
this free and open borough should remain 


| so, or be transferred to the influence and 
control of a Nobleman who, he believed, 


supported his Majesty’s Government. It 


| was true, that this borough had a smaller 


population than those left with two Mem- 
bers, but that and many other boroughs, 


| contained a much greater portion of intel- 


| 





ligence than those towns which would be 
put in possession of new Members. The 
noble Lord assigned the elective franchise, 
not according to the quantity of intelli- 
gence a place possessed, but according to 
the number of persons, without taking 
intellizence at all into consideration. The 
noble Lord actually favoured those places 
which contained a large number of inha- 
bitants, without any degree of intelligence, 
and disfranchised those which contained 
a smaller number of inhabitants with a 
greater degree of intelligence. Judging 
from the population returns, about two- 
thirds of the boroughs would require that 
the neighbouring parishes should be in- 
cluded in them, and there would be then 
nearly 100 Bassetlaws. The noble Lord, 


the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, asserted, that a great part of the 
evils of this country, and especially the 
National Debt, was owing to the existence 
That very 


of an unreformed Parliament. 
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allegation was contained in a petition pre- 
sented to this House by the present Earl 
Grey, in the year 1793; and Mr. Fox, 
whose conduct on the subject of Reform 
was moderate in a remarkable degree, ex- 
pressed his regret that a proposition so 
absurd should be found in the petition, 





yet that absurdity is now repeated by the 
son of Mr. Fox’s friend. When Lord 
Grey, in the year 1797,* proposed, for the 
last time, his measure of Reform, which | 
resembled, in some respects, that now | 
under discussion, he felt so deeply the | 
importance of the subject, and the diffi- | 
culty of making so radical a change in the | 
constitution of this House, that he did | 
not move for it to pass, but that it should | 
be brought in and printed, and laid on | 
the 'T'able for another Session. He would | 
suggest the adoption of the same course | 
on this occasion. There was not the | 
slightest doubt but this Bill would have | 
the effect of producing the greatest change | 
which had ever been made in the Consti- | 
tution, not excepting the Revolution of 
1688; and he really thought that a mea- 
sure of this unspeakable importance ought | 
not to be passed ina hurry. It was, in 
his opinion, a revolutionary measure in 
two senses of the word—in the first place, | 
it infused too much of the popular feeling 
into the composition of this House; and, 
secondly, it tended to produce a change 
which, when once effected, would instantly 
lead to others, leaving, at no distant time, 
hardly a vestige of the original Constitu- 
tion of the country remaining. | 

Lord Stanley said, having the honour of ' 
being one of the Representatives ofa large 
couiity, he felt anxious to trespass a short 
time on the indulgence of the House. 
There were many points connected with 
the measure upon which he would not now 
speak. Ue was desirous of stating what 
he had been able to collect from his con- 
stituents and others in the county of Lan- 
caster, as to their opinions upon the mea- 
sure which had been submitted to Par- 
liament. It gave him great pleasure and 
happiness to say, that the principles of the 
measure were not only supported by the 
great body of the people in that part of 
the kingdom, but that they met with com- 
plete approbation. Many persons who had 
never before hazarded an opinion upon 
their own rights—having been bought and 





* See Hansard’s Varl. History, Vol. xxxiii, 





p. 644. 





sold like cattle in Smithfield, as had beep 
said of voters for certain boroughs in the 
course of the Debate—now came forward, 
and were loud in their praises of the mea. 
sure. He was persuaded that in the coune 
of a few days hon. Members representing 
boroughs, who had never been desired by 
their constituents to declare opinions on 
their behalf, would be called upon to state 
in that House—opinions indicative of ap. 
probation of the measure. In the course 
of a very short time a meeting was to be 
held in the county of Lancaster, for the 
purpose of the people expressing their 
satisfaction at the course taken by Mini. 
sters. Many great obstacles, he was aware, 
were presented, but they would give way, 
He was ready to confess, that when he 
heard the speech of his noble friend—when 
he unfolded the plan of Parliamentary 
Reform—he really was apprehensive that 
he had gone too far. It was not with re- 
spect to the principle of the measure ; but 
he feared that, by its largeness, a power- 
ful force would be enlisted against it. He 
had listened to the arguments, certainly 
with an anxious wish that the measure 


| might be carried, andhe would now say, he 


had confident hopes of that being accom- 
plished. He would tell the hon. Mem- 
bers who had opposed it, and this he said 
not as a threat, that such opposition only 
tended to cause the people to unite more 


_ strenuously in its favour. Was the Hous 


of Commons, he would ask, to remaina 
doubtful power, uncertain whom it repre- 
sented? or was it to become again what 
was the original design—the true and fill 
Representative of the people? He had 
represented, in several Parliaments, a bo- 
rough in the county which he had now the 
honour of representing; and it might be 
said—nay, he knew it had been said—that 
great influence had been made to returm 


| him. It might be so, or not. He was 


aware that he had many personal friends 
in the place; but this he would say, that, 
of the four times which he sat in Parlia- 
ment for that borough, three were col- 
tested elections. That borough, he was 
glad to find, had been included in the plan 
of the noble Lord. He rejoiced that the 
House of Commons would henceforward 
consist of real Representatives of the 
people. This was a subject of great con- 
gratulation to the country. It would af 
ford him infinite pleasure and satisfaction 
if he- could in any way contribute in ret- 
dering so important and valuable a service 
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to the empire, and his vote should be 
most cordially given in support of the 
measure. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was exceedingly 
anxious to hear some explanation given of 
the plan as it affected Scotland, more par- 
ticularly in relation to the Scotch burghs. 
He was prepared to show, when the Scotch 
Bill was brought in, that the present dis- 
tricts into which the boroughs were grouped 
could not be continued. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe assured the 
House that he should not detain it long, 
but having Constituents to represent, he was 
anxious to say a few words. Two-thirds 
of the time occupied in the debates which 
had taken place on the introduction of the 
measure submitted to Parliament had been 
occupied by hon. Members who had no 
Constituents to represent. The arguments 
of those hon. Gentlemen who represented 
rotten or close boroughs would have no 
weight with the people of England, ex- 
cepting making them insist upon having 
the measure passed. From the knowledge 
which he possessed of the opinions enter- 
tained by his own constituents, they were 
in favour of it. They had authorised him 
to convey to his Majesty’s Ministers their 
gratitude for the unflinching manner in 
which they had redeemed their pledge; and 
gone further than was expected in destroy- 
ing the aristocratical influence which had 
80 long disgraced that House, by having 
Peers’ nominees seated as the Represent- 
atives of the people. The people were 
bound to support Ministers, and they 
would contribute their share towards such 
an object. The hon. Member who had 
commenced that evening’s debate, had said 
that he (Mr. Duncombe) was a slight au- 
thority. He would admit that he was, and 
he had shown that he thought so by not 
often troubling the House with his obser- 
vations. He thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had addressed the House at the 
beginning of the evening with so much 
vehemence, and with so little argument, 
would do better if he would follow his ex- 
ample. The hon. and learned member for 


Boroughbridge (Sir C. Wetherell) who had | 


rather prematurely called upon any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to uphold the measure 
if he dared, would now, probably, think 
that the challenge which he had put for- 
ward would have been much better omitted. 
He would, “however, upon the present oc- 
casion, follow a little the indiscretion of the 
hon, and learned Member; and he called 
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upon any hon. Member opposite to answer 
or reply to, the able speech of his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland. If, 
however, hon. Gentlemen did not like to 
attempt a reply to that speech, he would 
beg to invite them to endeavour to answer 
the speech of the learned Lord—the Lord- 
Advocate. He begged to call upon the 
dying member for Boroughbridge—to 
answer the speech of the Learned Lord ; 
'and he would give him until the passing 
|of the Bill—and pass the Bill would—to 
frame his answer. He would give the hon. 
and learned Member time, even until the 
moment when the Speaker put the ques- 
tion “that this Bill do pass,” after its 
third reading, to reply to that speech—a 
| speech fraught with argument, which the 
tight hon. the ex-Secretary of the Admi- 
| ralty had vainly attempted to answer—in 
| language no more to be compared to the 
language which had been used by the 
learned Lord, than the trash of a certain 
Sunday newspaper was to be compared 
| to the elegant diction and acute reason- 
ing of the Edinburgh Review. There 
never was a Bill so auspicious and pro- 
mising. Who were the opponents of the 
measure? Of course the rotten-borough 
Representatives. The opposition thus of- 
fered was the greatest honour which the 
Bill could receive, even although among 
its opponents were the hon. members for 
Wareham (Mr. Calcraft), and for Calling- 
ton (Mr. Baring). If the measure were 
defeated by its opponents, the country 
would compel them to passit. If Minis- 
ters did listen to the opposition, and wished 
to retrace their steps, he believed that the 
country would not allow them. The 
country had seen Ministers destroy the 
out works of corruption ; they had witness- 
ed the manner in which the citadel had 
been summoned, and did the House be- 
lieve that the people of England would 
stand idly by, were an attempt made to 
‘abandon the siege? No. He would fell 
the borough proprietors to listen to serious 
advice and open their gates; let them 
-unfasten their rusty bolts, for although 
they might possibly postpone, they could 
|hot prevent the hour of victory from ar- 
iriving. The House had been told that it 
| was something bordering upon treason to 
/recommend an appeal to the country on 
| the part of Ministers, should the measure 
| be rejected. He would tell the hon. and 
|learned member for Boroughbridge, and 
‘the noble Marquis, the member for Buck- 
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inghamshire, as far as that recommenda- 
tion went, he would plead guilty: to such 
a charge be was arebel. He would say, 
in the event of the Bill being rejected, 
that he would recommend his Majesty’s 
Ministers to dissolve Parliament. Nay, he 
would go further, and recommend them to 
advise the Crown to suspend the writs for 
the sixty rotten boroughs that were to be 
totally disfranchised, and he believed that 
the country would put upon that proceeding 
the stamp of legality. He knew there was 
a party in that House who were opposed 
to the present measure, some of whom had 
formed part of the late Administration, 
men who would be happy to turn out the 
present Government on that question. 
But could they maintain themselves in the 
situation to which they aspired ? could they 
succeed in cajoling the public with a sham 
Reform? No, let them not lay that flat- 
tering unction to their Tory souls, for 
never again, he could tell them, would the 
country submit to be governed by the sys- 
tem of patronage and corruption which 
they had upheld. As the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had de- 
clared—the days of patronage were gone 
by, and if those who were opposed to Re- 
form were to succeed in turning out the 
Ministers on this measure, to favour the 
principles of patronage and corruption, the 
country would set the rotten-borough 
Administration at defiance, and the con- 
flict which they themselves now predicted, 
would infallibly ensue. Such a state of 
things no man, no honest man, could 
desire to witness, and in order that it 
might be averted from this country, he 
hoped the House would adopt the measure 
now before it, and secure to the people 
of England by that means a secure, safe, 
efficacious, and constitutional Reform. 


Mr. Tennant addressed the House | 


amidst loud and continued calls of question 
and much confusion. He was understood 
to express his gratitude and the gratitude 
of his Constituents to the Ministers for this 
measure. He contended, that the ba- 
lance of the Constitution, supposing the 
different branches to be equal, and sup- 
posing them represented by figures, had 
been destroyed, and that the Peers had 
doubled the number which expressed 
their power, while the Commons and the 
Crown had diminished the number which 
expressed their power. 


up in some part of the House, “ Repaired 
and Beautified Anno Domini 1831.” The 
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Bill was, he thought, thegreatest boon ever 
bestowed on a loyal and affectionate people, 
Lord John Russell said, that after a 
Debate which had endured for seven days, 
of which no previous example was before 
the House, he felt it to be his duty to 
address the House in answer to what had 
fallen from several of those hon. Members 
who had spoken against the measure, and 
also to set them and the House right upon 
one or two points upon which he had been 
misunderstood. And, first, he must ex- 
press his extreme surprise at the line 
of argument adopted by his opponents; 
a surprise awakened by the considera- 
tion that such a course should have 
been taken upon a question of such vital 
importance and of such deep interest to 
the country: those hon. Members who had 
spoken against the measure had confined 
themselves chiefly to an attack by means 
of personal gibes, and to throwing out 
taunts against himself and his right hon. 
Colleagues. They had not endeavoured 
to point out any of the inherent and latent 
faults which must ever be found in a mea- 
sure based, like the present,.on very broad 
principles, and which would make very 
important alterations; they had confined 
their chief opposition to bringing an accu- 
sation against himself and some of his 
friends in the Ministry, that, in framing 
and bringing forward this measure, they 
had considered the claims and interests of 
their own connections with too partial an 
eye. Now, he did not expect, when he 
had looked forward prospectively to the 
debate which he knew must ensue on his 
propositions, that such a system of warfare 
would be maintained only with such wea- 
pons. He had looked for sharp words and 
angry arguments from those hon. Members 
| who were opposed to Reform; but he 
must say, that the course taken by them 
had been as unexpected as it was un- 
worthy. Hon. Gentlemen had been seen 
day after day coming down to that House, 
pursuing a line of argument mixed up with 
vituperation, and attributing to the Minis- 
ters motives which could not be regarded 
as otherwise than base and degrading. 
What, on a matter of such overwhelming 
importance, when the future welfare of 
| England, and the future construction of 
| that House, and of the Constitution, were 
| 





under consideration, did hon. Members 


He would place ; leave such high matters in order to fix 00 
| him, and on his friends in the Cabinet, the 


' paltry charge of consulting their own intet- 
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ests. Such a course of proceeding re- 
flected more discredit on the opponents of 
the Ministers, than on the Ministers them- 
selves. He was sure that no Member who 
knew him would impute to him, in ad- 
vocating such a great measure, the mean, 
paltry, and pitiful desire to serve his party 
or his friends; least of all, did he expect 
to have found his hon. friend, the member 
for Callington taking that line of argument, 
and making such an imputation, for he 
had been long in habits of friendly inter- 
course with that hon. Member, and cer- 
tainly had hoped, that the hon. Gentleman 
had known him too well to cast such a 
slur on him. He would now proceed to 
answer in as few words as possible, what 
related to the personal share he had had 
in selecting the basis assumed for the 
measure. In doing this the Ministers had 
taken the population returns of 1821 as 
the rule by which to frame the enactments 
of the Bill. They might have gone further 
and have taken the nuinber for determining 
the disfranchisement of boroughs at a much 
higher mark; they might have gone so far, 
and their opponents reproached them for 
not having done it, as to exclude Tavistock 
and all boroughs which possessed a popu- 
lation only equal to that borough. But 
what would have been the consequence ? 
Why, they found that whereas by the line 
which they had drawn, 168 Members only 
would be cut off, no less a number than 260 
Members would have been cut off had they 
drawn the line so as to exclude Tavistock 
and its equals; and it was not thought 
advantageous to propose a measure which 
would have the effect of excluding Mem- 
bers to such an extent from that House. 
Supposing they had fixed the limits of the 
boroughs at above 500—why, Higham Fer- 
rars would have escaped. If they had fixed 
the limits at 1,000, it would have been said 
that certain Whig interests had been con- 
sidered ; at 2,000, it was the same; and if 
they had gone to the extent of 3,000, the 
plan would have been open to similar un- 
founded imputations. He must beg to ob- 
serve, that of the boroughs whose population 
exceeded 4,000, there were twenty-five 
left, and out of these twenty-five boroughs 
only three had been selected as points of 
observation by the opponents of the mea- 
sure, who had totally omitted to make any 
mention of the remaining twenty-two. A 
noble Lord opposite would probably, after 
the measure was passed, retain some of 
that influence at Cirencester which he was 
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known now to possess; and was one soli- 
tary borough to be picked out of the twenty- 
five, as a foundation whereon to fix an ac- 
cusation against justice and impartiality of 
Ministers? He could assure the House 
that the subject had been very carefully 
gone into; the authentic returns laid on 
the Table had been taken as the basis of 
the whole measure, and he professed him- 
self utterly unable to discover any plan 
that would not have been liable to similar 
objections. Then, again, some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had made a point of comparing 
boroughs, and had said, that one was 
small and another was large, and yet both 
were allowed to retain the same number 
of Representatives. He could only say, 
that this part of the subject also had been 
carefully looked at, and the different re- 
turns upon which it would be best to pro- 
ceed, had been compared by the Govern- 
ment. And after the most mature consi- 
deration, the population returns, though 
they were uncertain, and in some instances 
incorrect, had been selected as those which, 
on the whole, it would be most proper to 
adopt as the basis of the alterations. Ano- 
ther ground for opposition had been taken 
on the proposition for giving a vote to the 
inhabitants of houses paying 10/. a year 
rent, and it had been asked did these form 
a proper criterion of the wealth and im- 
portance of a borough? It was also urged 
that there would be no certainty in the 
mode of ascertaining the number of these 
householders—that the persons employed 
to collect the taxes would favour their 
own districts, and that their returns 
would be no safeguard for a measure 
of this kind. To that he would only 
observe, that the Returning Officers had no 
notion that such a use would be made of 
these returns when they were made, and 
could not, therefore, have wilfully com- 
mitted any errors. ‘The hon. member for 
Yarmouth (Mr. William Peel) had com- 
pared the Returns with a document con- 
taining an account of the population of 
Tamworth ; but would it have been ex- 
pedient to found an Act of that House on 
the mere letter of a Returning Officer, 
without knowing whether it were correct, 
and especially when Returning Officers 
sometimes confessed their total ignorance 
of the subject? The hon. Member com- 
pared Tavistock with Tamworth, in respect 
to the number of houses rated at 101. 
a-year. But the indirect objects of tax 
ofhcers render their returns not always a 
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safe guide. The hon. Gent. after comparing 
Calne and Tavistock, and Tamworth, did 
not notice in the second return, that the 
number of houses in Tamworth is 130, 
and in Tavistock 260. ‘That the measure 
was free from errors, he did not say, or 
that it would not admit of some slight 
amendments, but the Ministers had thought 
it best to take the Returns upon which 
they had founded it without making any 
private inquiries at all,—to let the general 
propositions first be placed before the 
public, and to obtain such documents as 
might be necessary for its perfection, 
after they had done so. He hoped the 
House would give him credit for the 
asgertion, that the measure was founded 
on the general Returns, and not on any 
partial inquiries. The right hon. member 
for Aldborough had told them on a former 
night, that the Ministers had not gone 
by the population returns in regulating 
the number of Members for different 
places ; that they had allowed certain 
boroughs to return two Members on a 
population of 4,000 or 5,000 whilst they 
had allowed the same number only to 
several of the large Yorkshire towns, 
where the population was 12,000 or 
15,000. But this was no information to 
the Ministers; they had never put the 
measure of Reform on a footing of such 
perfect symmetry and regularity as to 
reduce the Representation of the country 
to exact proportions, sothat a certain and 
fixed number of persons should return a 
certain number of Members. When the 
right hon. Member compared Sheffield with 
other towns, containing a much smaller 
number of inhabitants, he wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
discrepancies at present were still greater, 
and he might have extended his observa- 
tion to Westminster, which, with a popu- 
lation of 180,000, returned only two 
Members, whilst St. Alban’s, Reading, 
and other towns in the neighbourhood, 
returned the same number. That circum- 
stance was certainly an anomaly, but they 
had not interfered with it; anomalies they 
found, and anomalies, though not such 
glaring ones as now existed, they meant 
to leave. A regular distribution of an 
equal proportion of Members to equal 
population might be a wise and a great 
scheme, but the proposers of this measure 
had not thought fit to bring such a plan 
before Parliament ; and if those who threw 
Opposition in their way on that ground 
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thought that such a plan would prove 
either beneficial or practicable, let them 
come forward and propose it, but let them 
not on account of this measure wanting a 
species of symmetry which they would haye 
been the foremost to reject, censure it, 
Let them not bring forward arithmetical 
calculations on which to found arguments 
against this Reform, forthe purpose of mar- 
ring it, and stopping all improvement in 
the institutions of the country. The mem. 
ber for Tamworth had said, that he had not 
heard one ingenious reason from him in 
support of the plan for Reform which he 
had brought forward. He was willing to 
confess the truth of this charge, having 
thought it a sufficient merit, on his part, 
to have produced a plan for the remedy 
of evils which were so glaring in the 
constitution of that House that every- 
body acknowledged them; and he had, 
therefore, confined himself to the simple 
explanation of the remedies proposed, 
That Ministers were not required to state 
many reasons in support of the Bill, he 
needed no stronger proof than the recep- 
tion which the measure had met with 
throughout the country. It had been 
received in all quarters, North, South, 
East, and West,—in Scotland and in 
Ireland—with one universal feeling of 
satisfaction ; and he trusted that no fault 
could be found with him, because he had 
not taken up the time of the House by un- 
necessarily expatiating on the ingenious 
reasons in its favour which might be urged, 
and which theright hon. Member seemed to 
have expected. The nation was satisfied 
with the scheme as it stood, because the 
great and long-wished-for object of Reform 
would be attained by it; and he was 
satisfied also that there was common sense 
in the composition of the measure, even 
though there was some lack of ingenuity 
on his part in explaining its bearings. 
An hon..Member had done him the ho- 
nour to read an extract from a speech 
made by him in the year 1819,* in praise of 
the Constitution, wishing to know how he 
could reconcile the language he then used 
with the measure at present before the 
House? Any change of opinion of his 
could, of course, be a matter of very little 
importance. The honourable Baronet was, 
however, partly right and partly wrong. 
He (Lord John Russell), had truly de- 





* See Hansard, ist Series, xli, 1104, 5 
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scribed the working of the Constitution in 
favourable terms, because he confined his 
view to a certain period subsequent to the 
Revolution ; and in attending to the events 
of the last century, hehad overlooked those 
of the present; but as he advanced in the 
labours of a Reformer he came to juster 
notions— 

“From fiction’s heights, where I had wandered 


long, 

I seaped to truth, and moralized my song.” 

He certainly admitted, that in the year 
1822, when he again came forward with a 
measure of Reform, and, looking at the 
state of the country, he perceived that the 
middle class, as compared with the corre- 
sponding body in the preceding century, 
had risen in wealth, and intelligence, and 
knowledge, and influence; and as they 
advanced, the limits of the Constitution 
became narrower and narrower, while the 
basis upon which the middle classes had 
established themselves was becoming 
broader and broader. Considering the 
increase of importance in that class, he 
had come to the conclusion that they were 
not sufficiently represented in the House. 
The basis upon which it was constituted was 
too narrow to admit of their equal participa- 
tion of that Representation, on that account 
they had become dissatisfied, and on that 
account he had thought an extension of the 
Representation necessary. The votes of 
that House were not calculated to restore 
the confidence of the people. He had 
proved that on almost all great Questions 
of Economy, Retrenchment, and Reform, 
the Representatives of populous places 
were in favour of them, and the Repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs against them. 
There might be some egotism in read- 
ing part of a speech of his own, but 
that was he thought necessary in this case 
to set himself right with the House. He 
was censured for having said something in 
praise of the Constitution in 1819, but in 
1821 he had moved for a Committee to 
Inquire into the state of the Representa- 
tion, which was not granted, and in 1822 
he brought forward a measure more ex- 
tensive than the present Bill, for it went 
to disfranchise 100 boroughs. The reason 
he had then given for that change in his 
opinion wasas follows: ‘The indifference 
of the House to the measures I then pro- 
posed, has compelled me to look for 
others more calculated to insure the co- 
Operation of the country at large, and to 
obtain from the House in the gross, that 
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Reform which they were unwilling to effect 
by gradual and unpretending means.”’* 
He could but express much sorrow that 
the proposition he had then brought 
forward, for transferring the franchises 
of 100 boroughs to the larger towns had 
not been adopted; for, though it would 
not have been a final measure, it would 
have made the transition from the evils of 
the Representation to a reformed state 
of things much more easy than it was 
now. One right hon. Gentleman had 
said, in reference to the willingness ex- 
pressed by the hon. member for Chichester 
to give up his boroughs, that those who 
liked might give them up, and that those 
who did not should retain them. The 
right hon. Gentleman counselled the 
Whigs to give up their boroughs, which 
was as much as to say, leave the field 
open to us and we shall find a rich harvest 
of patronage and emolument. But as 
long as the House was formed, as at 
present, it was necessary for Ministers to 
have some influence in such boroughs as 
Midhurst, Tavistock and Calne, in order 
that they might be able to meet their Tory 
adversaries in that House, and to have 
some chance with those who raised their 
voices in favour of corruption and patron- 
age, as those hon. Gentlemen had so long 
done, with great advantage to them- 
selves. The hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge had talked about the 
democratic Assembly, the Ministers were 
about to create, which would, at no distant 
day, destroy the King and the House of 
Lords ; but there was a fallacy in the word 
democratic, which it seemed was made to 
imply an association of democrats, whose 
wish was, to overturn the House of 
Lords and the Crown. He denied alto- 
gether that the measure would have the 
effect of rendering that House a demo- 
cratic assemblage, in that sense of the 
word. He could not conceive why York- 
shire, which now sent four Members, 
who were not democrats, should, when six 
Members were returned from that county, 
all at once send nothing but democrats. 
Nor could he conceive why Manchester, 
or Birmingham, should send democrats 
any more than Bristol or Liverpool. He 
did not know where Members could come 
from, who should be disposed to overturn 
the Crown. He was rather inclined to 
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look upon the supposition as one of the 
same class of chimeras as had agitated the 
minds of hon. Members when the Test 
and Corporation Acts had been repealed, 
and when the Catholics had been ad- 
mitted into that House. There was, in 
fact, no change proposed, down to a simple 
alteration of the Game-laws, which Gen- 
tlemen did not meet by similar arguments. 
The gallant Officer, the Ex-Secretary for 
Ireland, had made two mixed objec- 
tions to the measure—the first, that it 
would take the Crown off the King’s head ; 
and the second, that it would give too 
many Members to Durham; these were 
very disproportionate objections, and as to 
that about the Crown, he thought he might 
leave the safety of his Majesty to the pro- 
tection of his people. ‘The advocates for 
the existing state of Representation were 
mistaken, if they thought their arguments 
would prove that the stability of the 
Throne depended on their boroughs. It 
was not upon such rotten and decayed 
timbers that the Throne could with safety 
rest. They were a disgrace to the House, 
and a peril to the country! It might be 
very true, that the borough Members, up 
to the present time, had had too much influ- 
ence in the councils of the Sovereign, but 


he was apt to imagine that, upon inquiry, | 


it would be found that their advice had 
not increased, but rather diminished the 
loyalty of the people. The Crown would 
be more secure, and the Throné more 
firm, by being placed upon the affections 
of the people. They were the fittest guard- 
ians of the institutions fof the country. 
What might be suited to other times was 
unfit for the present, and the sooner the 
vicious parts of the system were lopped 
off the more would the people be disposed 
to consider it with that respect and rever- 
ence which the inhabitants of a_ free 
country should entertain for those insti- 
tutions by which they were guarded. 
But the House had been told, it would be 
impossible for the Government of the 
country to be carried on if there were no 
boroughs by means of which Members of 
the Government could find seats in that 
House! When a Member of Parliament 


accepted office, and took upon himself the 
duties of a situation of great labour and 
responsibility, he acknowledged that it 
was sometimes convenient for such a 
person to get in for a close borough, where 
he had no constituency and no responsi- 
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would be lost ; but that men of great emi- 
nence, of any party, would not get into 
Parliament as the Representatives of great 
counties or towns, he altogether denied; 
let them look back to the leaders of the 
House. Mr. Pitt represented the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Mr. Fox, the City of 
Westminster, Mr. Canning represented 
Liverpool, and Lord Castlereagh the 
County of Down. Now, if these Gentle- 
men, after they had accepted office, had 
chosen to retain their seats for those 
places, or had chosen at any time to 
resume those seats, he was satisfied that 
they might have done it. And as to the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, he was certain, that if at the last 
| general election, that right hon. Baronet 
had chosen to stand for Liverpool, or for 
any of the large manufacturing districts 
with which he was connected, any of those 
would have been glad to obtain the services 
of so able and efficient a Representative. 
Men of great eminence, therefore, would 
not be excluded from Parliament. The 
abolition of the close boroughs, he ad- 
mitted, might subject persons in office to 
some inconvenience, butin a great Question 
of this kind, the benefit must be weighed 
against the injury. In such a measure it 
was impossible there should not be some 
inconvenience ; but the advantages to be 
reasonably expected from it so far over- 
weighed the inconvenience to which indi- 
vidual members of the Government might 
be subject, that he did not look upon that 
argument as deserving of any consider- 
ation, being satisfied that the practical 
working of the measure on the Constitu- 
tion would be productive of no injurious 
effect. Much had been said of threats 
and intimidation in and out of that House, 

What would hon. Members, who made 

this charge against his Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, say to the words of Lord Chatham ? 

‘If this House does not reform itself from 

within, it will be reformed with a vengeance 

from without.” Had his Majesty’s Minis- 

ters said anything so strong as that? 

Had they thrown out such a threat to the 

House of Commons? But he should read 

for hon. Members the words of Mr. Burke, 

whose name was put forward, and his au- 

thority quoted, as the great antagonist and 

opponent of Parliamentary Reform—the 

enemy of all innovation, the champion of 

the Constitution and of the aristocracy, 

and the protector of that House against all 











bility. He admitted that this convenience 





the schemes of wild democracy. Mr. 
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Burke, in introducing his plan of econo- 
mical Reform, spoke to this effect —‘‘The 
whole hope of reformation is at length 
cast upon us; and let us not deceive the 
nation, which does us the honour to 
hope everything from our virtue. If all 
the nation are not all equally forward to 
press this duty upon us, yet be assured 
that they all equally expect we should 
perform it. The respectful silence of 
those who wait upon your pleasure ought 
to be as powerful with you, as the call of 
those who require your service as their 
right. Some, without doors, affect to feel 
hurt for your dignity, because they sup- 
ose that menaces are held out to you. 
Justify their good opinion by shewing that 
no menaces are necessary to stimulate 
you to your duty. But, Sir, whilst we 
may sympathize with those in one point 
who sympathize with us in another, we 
ought to attend no less to those who ap- 
proach us like men, and who, in the 
guise of petitioners, speak to us in the 
tone of a concealed authority. It is not 
wise to force them to speak out more 
plainly what they plainly mean. But the 
petitioners are violent. Be it so. Those 
who are least anxious about your conduct 
are not those that love you most.” ‘Let us 
return to our legitimate home, and all jars 
and all quarrels will be lost in embraces. 
Let the Commons in Parliament assembled 
be one and the same tiing as the Com- 
mons at large.”* That was the way in 
which Mr. Burke, in one word, disposed 
of the theory that the House was not to 
represent the people, but that it was to be 
something better, and should not in all 
points represent the Commons at large. 
Mr. Burke went on to say, ‘“ The distinc- 
tions made to separate us from the people 
are mischievous. Let us identify and in- 
corporate ourselves with them. Let us 
cut the chains and cables which hold us 
from them, and float into that harbour, 
whose moles and jetties extend to receive 
us ;” and then he added, ‘“‘ War with the 
world, and peace with our constituents.” 
Such were the words,of Mr. Burke, in in- 
troducing a measure of economical reform, 
from which the people at that day hoped 
every thing. In that hope, however, they 
were mistaken. No cutting off of offices 
or of patronage, though it was done with 
ever so unsparing or so judicious a hand, 
could prevent the Hydra from rising again. 





* Hansard’s Parl, Hist. vol. xxi., pp. 70. 
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Until the House was reformed, the people 
had no hope from retrenchment; for if 
one office was abolished, ten were created. 
What the people now called for was, not 
economical reform ; it was another remedy. 
They saw clearly its necessity, and aeted 
wisely in demanding an amended Repre- 
sentation in that House. What the people 
wanted was Representatives in that House 
in whom they could confide, as the most 
vigilant guardians of the public purse and 
the national interests. The people wanted 
not to trouble themselves by considering 
particular measures of Reform, and the 
abolition of particular places, but they 
expected such a change in the character 
of their Representatives, that in future 
they might rely confidently on it, that, 
when an expense was found to be unne- 
cessary, it should be retrenched ; when an 
armament was useless it should not be 
made, and when a law was oppressive, it 
should not be passed. There was but one 
topic more on which it was necessary to 
trouble the House. The right hon. mem- 
ber for Tamworth expressed his regret, 
partly for his own sake, partly for the sake 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, but, most of 
all, for the sake of the country, that the 
Government had not produced such a 
measure as he could agree to—a measure 
in which there should be nothing of con- 
fiscation ; by which the right hon. Baronet 
no doubt meant—no disfranchisement of 
the boroughs. The right hon. Baronet 
had wished that such a measure had been 
produced, as might have been passed 
through that and the other House of Par- 
liament, without any dereliction of duty, 
or any great offence to the principles on 
which the majority of those Houses were 
in the habit of acting. If the ministers 
had done that, and acted on the right 
hon. Baronet’s suggestion, no doubt they 
would have conciliated many—they would 
have avoided much opposition—the mea- 
sure they produced would have been car- 
ried by a vast majority—they might have 
gone on with success through the Session ; 
but they would have inflicted a great evil 
on the country at large. The hon. mem- 
ber for Callington (Mr. Baring) said, there 
was something or other about the institu- 
tions of this country, which did not suc- 
ceed. There was something which wanted 
to be amended ; but he did not know why 
or wherefore this was. Now such lan- 
guage was very well fora mere critic of 
the Constitution; but men who took upon 
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themselves to conduct the affairs of the 
country, and were called by their Sove- 
reign to its councils, had a more serious 
duty to perform. They ought not to rest 
satisfied with merely ascertaining that 
things did not go on well, their whole 
hearts, and souls, and minds should be em. 
ployed in making them go better. What 
was the great evil—a greater evil far than 
even the constitution of that House, 
which the Government felt it hard to con- 
tend with? It had been seen, for several 
years past, that there was an increasing 
want of confidence in public men. The 
people had been for some years separating 
themselves into parties and sects, and 
unions and classes, without looking to any 
set of persons in that House with perfect 
confidence and reliance. If that were to 
go on for many years longer, he was satis- 
fied it must lead to a total separation 
between what he might call the consti- 
tuted authorities, and the mass of the 
people. Well, then, if Government had 
produced a trifling and unsatisfactory 
measure of Reform, it would have con- 
firmed the distrust, and perpetuated that 
want of confidence with which public 
men were regarded. The Government 
might have obtained a large majority in 
that House; they might have gone on 
for a time triumphantly, by exhibiting, in 
this measure, a care and indulgence for 
private and personal interests, and also a 
respect for long-established and confirmed 
prejudices, They might have had that 
House with them, but could they, he 
asked, have gone on long without the con- 
fidence of the nation? And if they, the 
present Government, were removed from 
office, could the Gentlemen at the other 
side go on at all? He said no. The 
Gentlemen at the other side would have 
an additional difficulty to contend with. 
The evil would have increased. The pub- 
lic would give its confidence to no party. 
Those now in office would be said not only 
to have denied Reform, but to have be- 
trayed the people. The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would suffer from the want of 
confidence felt for them by the people, 
from their having opposed—perhaps with 
honesty—but certainly with a fixed and 
obstinate determination—those measures 
on which, as he believed, the great ma- 
jority of the people had set their hearts. 
The people’s want of confidence in that 
House would increase; they would con- 
tinue to separate themselves into classes, 
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and seek for a Reform—not a peaceable 
Reform—not a reformed system of Repre. 
sentation, including all the wealth and 
property of the kingdom—but the country 
would come to a species of Reform which 
might, indeed, be properly termed revolu- 
tionary—a Reform in which the interests 
of the higher classes would be but little 
considered, but to which the country must 
submit, as to the law of a conqueror, 
They had had bad examples in their own 
times of holding out too long against neces- 
sity. They had seen men come down to that 
House, and talk of making their stand 
on the fixed principles of the Consti- 
tution, and that nothing should ever shake 
them, let the consequences be what they 
might; and then they had seen those very 
men coming down to propose the very mea- 
sures which they had thus argued against. 
As often as they had protested that no- 
thing should induce them to yield, they 
had seen those men yield avowedly to fear. 
That, he conceived, was the worst course 
that any Government could pursue. A 
Government should act when it was not 
forced ; it should anticipate the will of the 
people; it should propose more than was 
expected ; it should take advantage of the 
reasonable time, and then Reform would 
produce gratitude and affection, instead of 
producing nothing but contempt. The 
language on the other side, ‘‘ We are not 
to be intimidated” merely meant “ We 
are not to be intimidated to-day. We see 
no sufficient reason for yielding at present. 
We can postpone it for another year. Put 
it off for another year, and, if we find it 
impossible to resist then, why, we must 
yield.” Such was the fact. No Gentle- 
man who talked of resisting the measure 
ventured to say, that the time would not 
come when it must be granted, The 
House had been told of the opinions of 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, but, 
opposed as they were to Parliamentary 
Reform, though they might have thought 
that Reform was not an improvement, 
yet both of them were of opinion, that 
many ycars could not elapse before some 
measure of Reform must pass. Within 
eight months he had shown Mr. Huskisson 
at the bar some Resolutions he had pre- 
pared, with a view to a motion on Reform 
last year, and, after having looked over 
the Resolutions, Mr. Huskisson said “I 
cannot support those; but before long 
something of that kind will be carried in 
Parliament.” If such was the opinion of 
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wise men, of able men, and of men who 
were enemies to Reform, why should they 
hesitate, or wait longer? If Reform was 
to be carried let it be carried now, and 
they would raise an altar to the Constitu- 
tion, in the affections of the people. Let 
those who had personal interests give them 
up freely, and with a good grace, as the 
Duke of Norfolk, and other men, with a 
truly liberal spirit, had already done. Be 
assured (said the noble Lord in conclusion) 
that there is nothing mean, nor timid, nor 
cowardly, in a sacrifice of private and per- 
sonal interests, for the sake of the peace of 
thecountry—forthe sake of futureharmony, 
and for the sake of preserving the Constitu- 
tion of this mighty—and as, | hope, endur- 
ing—empire, with satisfaction tothe people. 

The Question that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Representa- 
tion of England and Wales, was then put 
from the Chair. 

The voices which shouted forth “ Aye” 
were loud and many, but, when 

The Speaker, in the usual form, put the 
question in the negative, there were only 
two or three voices cried ‘‘ No,” one of 
which was remarkable for its loudness, 
and the others scarcely audible. 

The Speaker having decided, that the 
question was carried in the Affirmative, 
that announcement was received with loud 
cheers from the Ministerial benches. 

The Bill was ordered to be brought in 
by Lord John Russell, Lord Althorp, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. 
Stanley, the Attorney General, and the 
Solicitor General. 


Reronm Brit ror Scottanp.] Lord 
J. Russell then moved for leave to bring 
ina Bill, to amend the Representation of 
the people in Scotland. 

Sir G. Clerk protested against such a 
Motion, at so late an hour of the night. 
No part of this measure had been ex- 
plained to the House. The Bill ought 
not to be brought in without affording the 
Scotch Members an opportunity of know- 
ing its details, so that they might be able 
to form some opinion as to its operations. 

The Lord Advocate thought, that the 
general outline of the Bill had been opened 
by the noble Lord, in his introductory dis- 
course. At the same time, the House 
had certainly a right to know the particu- 
lars before they went into a Committee. 
If, however, the House would indulge him, 
he would in a few minutes supply any of 
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the details that had been omitted by the 
noble Lord; and he might be the shorter 
on the subject, because the objections 
which had been made to the proposed 
alterations in England, would not apply 
to Scotland. In England, sixty-two Mem- 
bers were to be cut off; but in Scotland, 
there was to be an addition of five to the 
Representation. The objections which 
had been made to the Bill for England on 
that account, would not, therefore, apply 
to Scotland. It had been insinuated, 
that the Scotch plan differed in principle 
from the English plan, because in England 
it was proposed to add to the county 
Members, and in Scotland to reduce them. 
Upon looking to the results, however, it 
would be found, that the plans were co- 
incident, and the principles on which they 
proceeded identically the same. In Eng- 
land the number of county Members was 
less than one-fifth of the whole Repre- 
sentation; but in Scotland, at present, 
the county Members amounted to thirty, 
while there were only fifteen Members for 
boroughs; on the same principle, there- 
fore, that it was right to give an increase 
of county Members to England, it was 
right to give an increase of borough Mem- 
bers to Scotland. Instead of forty-five, 
the amount of the present Representation 
of Scotland, as proposed by this new Bill it 
would be fifty, and of these, twenty-eight 
were to be Members for the counties, and 
twenty-two for the boroughs. The pro- 
portion of borough Members to county 
Members would still be much greater in 
England than in Scotland, and Scotland 
would on this point have nothing to com- 
plain of. The Representation of the 
counties of Scotland was settled at the 
time of the Union, and was very anomal- 
ous, particularly of the small counties ; 
and it was therefore now proposed, to 
conjoin or marry several of the small coun- 
ties, one to the other, by which the Re- 
presentation would become more equal- 
ised; and, in his opinion, the small coun- 
ties would be better off, by being thus 
united. At present, some of these small 
counties only returned a Member alter- 
nately with some other, by which they 
had Members for unequal times, viz. the 
duration of Parliament. To some of these 
a whole Member would be given, others, 
as he had said, would be united. Kin- 
ross and Clackmannan, which returned a 
Member alternately, were to be united, 
while Caithness, being a large county, 
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was to have a Member of its own. Bute 
was to be united with Dumbarton; Ross 
and Cromarty were to be consolidated 
with Nairn, and one Member was to be 
suppressed. Selkirk was to be united 
with Peebles, which had hitherto sent each 
a Member, the former containing only, 
according to the population returns of 
1821, 6,800 inhabitants, and the latter 
10,200. After being united, therefore, 
these two counties, containing only 17,000 
people, would be smaller in amount of 
population, than many of the unconsolid- 
ated counties. It would be delusion to 
say, too, that the electors of these counties 
would be injured, by sharing their right 
to return a Member with other electors. 
At least, the franchise would in them not 
be so much diminished in value as in the 
more populous counties, where the influx 
of new votes, by altering the franchise, 
would be much greater than in these small 
counties. The qualification being ap- 
proximated to that of England, all who 
were duly qualified would have a vote for 
a Member, and this would be the means 
of making the system more level and just 
in every direction. One great wish of the 
Government had been, to give Members 
to those districts that more imperiously 
required it, from their wealth arid com- 
merce—the wealth and commerce of Scot- 
land chiefly being in towns that had sprung 
up since the Union; and he, therefore, 
thought, that the Government had been 
well advised, to allocate five additional 
Members in that way; and there would 
be, besides, two saved from the old county 
Representation, to give to those towns. 
Since the time of the Union, Edinburgh 
had always returned a Member for itself ; 
and all the then boroughs were cast into 
fours, fives, or sixes, each of which groupes 
together returned one Member. With 
that arrangement the proposed plan would 
interfere ; but he thought that it would 
appear to the House, that it did so on 
grounds perfectly defensible. It was pro- 
posed to give to Edinburgh two Members ; 
to Glasgow, which might be called the 
third town in the empire, and the popu- 
lation of which amounted to 200,000, 
two Members; to Paisley, which was 
almost the rival of Glasgow, and which 
had a population of 50,000, one Member; 
to Aberdeen, one Member; and to Dun- 
dee, one Member—taking those boroughs 
out of the districts to which they had 
hitherto belonged. Leith, the sea-port of 
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Edinburgh, and Greenock, the principal 
sea-port of the West of Scotland, whence 
all the shipments nearly were made for 
America and the West Indies, were algo 
each to have a Member. The other 
boroughs would remain the same; only 
that the smalier ones, instead of having 
an equal vote, would only have one in 
proportion to the amount of their con- 
stituency. As he had before observed, 
there were fifteen of those burgh districts, 
thirteen of them were to remain with the 
alteration he had described, while one— 
viz. that of Fife, or the Anstruther district 
of burghs—was to be suppressed altoge. 
ther, in consideration of its being ex- 
tremely small, and consisting rather of 
small villages than of towns. It appeared 
from the population returns, that the 
whole number of people in these burghs 
did not exceed 6,000, while the number 
of inhabited houses rated at 10J. was not 
much above 200. He should have more 
reluctance than he had to deprive these 
burghs of their share of the Representa- 
tion, if it were not that Fife enjoyed 
besides them the privilege of returning a 
Member for the county, two Members for 
burghs, and influenced the return of two 
others. With respect to those places 
which were, for the first time, to have the 
privilege of returning a Member on their 
own account, it was thought advisable to 
teplace them, in some instances, in the 
burgh districts from which they were te- 
moved ; therefore, in the place of Glas- 
gow, it was proposed to put Kilmarnock; 
and in the place of Aberdeen, the thriving 
port of Peterhead; Falkirk was to be 
added to the Linlithgow district, by which 
means the burgh Representation would be 
signally improved. So far from the pre- 
sent system giving a monopoly of Repre- 
sentation to the great landowners, he 
thought that, on inquiry, it would be 
found, that the real landed proprietors 
were overborne by those who had no pr0- 
perty at all. At nresent,a person without 
a foot of land might have a vote, while 
the owner of a large estate had none; the 
consequence was, that the out-voters fre- 
quently outnumbered the residents, and 
the Members who were said to represent 
Scotch counties, really represented gentle- 
men living in Lombard or Leadenhall 
street. In England it was the greatest 
pride of a gentleman to be a county Mem- 
ber; and he trusted that, under the pro- 
posed alteration, the same result might be 
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produced in Scotland. The right of voting 
was to be fixed at 10/., the same as in 
England. It was intended, also, to give 
the suffrage to those who held leases for 
nineteen years, at a rent of 450/. per 
annum. At the same time, those who 
were possessed of parchment votes were 
to continue to enjoy their privilege during 
their life. One means by which the 
country gentlemen might defend them- 
selves against the smaller proprietors was 
this. Under the law at present, no spe- 
cific qualification was necessary to enable 
aman to represent a Scotch county; it was 
intended to establish one. The rate of 
qualification was to be this :—No person 
who did not possess a landed estate of 
5001. in Scotland, should be capable of 
representing a Scotch county. By this 
the country gentlemen would be able to 
defend themselves against their 10/. rivals, 
who, by this arrangement, would never be 
able to return any one of themselves ; and 
if the landed gentlemen ever had a Re- 
presentative they did not like, it would be 
their own fault. The burgh Representa- 
tion in Scotland had been hitherto con- 
fined to the Town Councils, which elected 
one delegate, and each delegate gave a 
vote forthe Member. By this plan, the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, which, per- 
haps, did not contain one-thousandth, or 
one eight-hundredth part of the popula- 
tion and property of the town, returned 
the Member. It was necessary to make 
achange in the plan, and it was proposed 
to give the right of voting to the inhabit- 
ants of towns at large, and by the same 
criterion as the right of voting was given 
in England—that of occupying a house 
rated at 107. This would afford a mode- 
tate constituency for the large towns, but 
in the small towns rather a stinted con- 
stituency. In Edinburgh, he believed, 
the number of persons inhabiting houses 
of that description were not above 4,000, 
and taking minors, &c. into consideration, 
the average number would not be much 
above 3,500. In Glasgow, he believed, the 
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number of such houses was about 5,000, 
and in all the other towns under 1,000. 
He had to notice also, that by a mechan- 
ical plan, the whole voting would be com- 
pleted in two days, as in England. Per- 
sons, he must also state, were not to vote 
for the counties by reason of the same | 
Property which gave them a vote for 
boroughs. He hoped, that the information | 
which he had been able to give, which was 
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necessarily imperfect, would be sufficient 
to satisfy the Gentlemen opposite, that the 
Motion of the noble Lord, for leave to 
bring in a Bill, to which he gave his cordial 
assent, ought to be granted. 

Sir William Rae was of opinion, that 
the explanation given by his learned 
friend was very unsatisfactory, and would 
be regarded as very unsatisfactory by the 
people of Scotland. A great alteration 
was proposed, of which no sufficient ex- 
planation had been given. Why, he 
wished to ask, when the number of Repre- 
sentatives had been so much increased for 
English counties, was not the same rule 
followed as to Scotch counties, which had 
advanced in an equal degree to those of 
England? There were six counties in 
Scotland, each of which contained from 
120,000 to 240,000 inhabitants, and no 
addition had been made to their Mem- 
bers. Why was that? Thus was one 
left quite in the dark. On the contrary, 
instead of an increase, two county Mem-~ 
bers were taken away from other counties, 
and given to the burghs, the Represent- 
atives of which were increased. That, his 
learned friend might be assured, would 
not give satisfaction to the landed gen- 
tlemen of Scotland. Looking to the ra- 
pid advance of the counties of Scotland 
in wealth and population, he was decid- 
edly of opinion, that the number of their 
Representatives ought to have been in- 
creased. There were six counties which 
now had to return Members alternately, 
and he objected to the arrangement by 
which it was proposed to combine them. 
Small counties were swallowed up in the 
large counties, and large counties had 
new electors brought into them, which 
would be considered as a great grievance, 
and had not been satisfactorily explained. 
Then again the mode by which this had 
been done was not good. If such an ar- 
rangement were made, Kinross, which was 
certainly the smallest county of Scotland, 
and had been formerly united to Fife, 
ought to have again been united to it. 
Clackmannan, too, which had formerly 
had the same Sheriff as Stirling, ought to 
have been united to that county. The 
proposed plan might be susceptible of sa- 


| tisfactory explanation, though he had not 


heard such an explanation, unless it were 
what he had heard out of doors, which he 


| was constrained to disbelieve, that it was 
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Dumbarton, one of the most flourishing 
counties in Scotland, satisfactory. Caith- 
ness, too, instead of having a separate 
Member, ought to be united to Sutherland, 
which, up to 1806, had one Sheriffin com-. 
mon. The principle of the Bill was, to 
put down the nomination of Peers; and 
in Sutherland the election was entirely in 
the hands of one noble family, to which al- 
most the whole of the territory of that 
county belonged. If they wished to get 
rid of that, they ought to have united 
Caithness to Sutherland. He did not 
object to the influence of that noble family 
in Sutherland, any more than he objected 
to the influence of another noble family in 
Bute, for he believed both those families 
had rendered most essential service to 
these counties ; but those who brought in 
the Bill did object to that influence, and 
it would have been consistent with their 
principle to have weakened it, by uniting 
Caithness to Sutherland. He would not 
insinuate under what influence these ar- 
rangements had been made; he would 
only say, that they would not be satisfac- 
tory to Scotland. He objected also to the 
union of Peebles and Selkirk, which was, 
he thought, uncalled for. He objected 
wholly to the Bill, because it introduced 
a great and uncalled for change in the 
whole elective franchise of Scotland, with- 
out any adequate cause—at least none 
had been assigned. He knew much had 
been said against the paper votes, but he 
defended them on account of the beneficial 
result; which practically was, that in the 
great majority of cases, the largest landed 
proprietor in the county became its Re- 
presentative in Parliament. They formed 
admirable defenders of the landed interest ; 
but now, by the introduction of the mere 
occupiers of houses [The Lord Advocate 
said, owners|—well, owners; there were 
few occupiers of such houses in Scotland, 
who were not the owners; and, by giving 
votes to them, the landowners would by no 
means be satisfied. There were more own- 
ers of such small houses in Scotland than 
English gentlemen would be inclined to 
believe, and this alteration would take the 
right of electing Members for the counties 
out of the hands of the Jandowners, and 
give it into the hands of large bodies of 
men whom the landowner would be unable 
to influence. At present the candidates 
were at no other expense than the pleasure 
of entertaining the electors; but after this 
change, the expense of an election would 
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be great, and no gentleman would be able 
to contest a county without suffering consi. 
derably in his purse. No explanation had 
been given of the necessity of making 
so great a change, and disfranchising in 
this manner the landed proprietors. He 
objected also to the disfranchisement of 
the boroughs on the eastern part of Fife, 
which deprived 6,000 persons of their 
franchise, without any reason whatever, 
The plan of granting an additional mem. 
ber to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
places, he approved of; but as Leith was 
part of Edinburgh, he did not approve of 
giving ita Member, and omitting to give 
one to Inverness, which was the chief 
town of a large district, and had at least 
20,000 inhabitants. In reference to the 
number of yoters, he believed that the 
learned Lord had underrated them. Sup- 
posing Edinburgh to include the suburbs, 
he believed that the number of houses 
rated at 10/1. would be 12,900. It would 
not benefit the middling classes to have 
the franchise shared amongst so many, 
nor could he understand of what value it 
would be to them when it was so much 
divided. He regretted the extension of the 
franchise, because it was well known that 
Scotchmen seldom came together in a mul- 
titude without causing bloodshed, or at least 
riot. He besought hon. Members to look 
at the Scotch character, and they would 
find that what he said was true. He would 
not detain the House further, but say, 
that no sufficient explanation had been 
given of the Bill which was to be brought 
in. 

Lord Althorp said, that as both parties 
had made their statement, which would 
enable the county to discuss the merits of 
the Bill, and which would also be facili- 
tated by its being printed, he hoped that 
the Bill might then be allowed to be 
brought in. 

Sir Charles Forbes thought it was rea 
sonable, when seven days had been taken 
up in debating the Bill for England, that 
somewhat more than one hour should be 
allowed to Scotland. Was that in pro- 
portion to the population of the two coun- 
tries? He thought the learned Lord's 
statement very unsatisfactory, and that it 
would do him no honour in Scotland; and 
that the statement of the learned Gentle- 
man would do him great honour. He 
should wish that the Debate should be 
adjourned. There were many S¢oteh 
Gentlemen who were naturally anxious ' 
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deliver their sentiments, and who were 
ready to stand up and do justice to Scot- 
land, He was sure that they would not al- 
low Scotland to be injured, He hoped that 


the Motion would not be acceded to with- | 


out further discussion, 

Mr. Kennedy knew that his hon. friend 
greatly desired the welfare of Scotland, 
and he could confer no greater benefit on 
that country than by allowing it to receive 
this measure as soon as possible. The 


rinted Bill would be the most accurate , 


information of what was intended, and 


he hoped his hon, friend would not persist 


in his wish for an adjournment. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought it not un- 
reasonable that an adjournment should take 
place, but he would not move it: if his 
hon, friend, or any other member, moved 
it, he should think it his duty to support 
the Motion. 

Lord J, Russell expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member (Sir C. Forbes) would 
allow the Bill to be brought in, and the 
discussion could take place on the second 
reading, which he was willing to fix for 
Monday or Tuesday, 

Sir G, Clerk recommended his hon. 
friend to concur in this suggestion. 

Sir G. Warrender recommended that 
the Bill should be printed before they 
came to a discussion on the second read- 
ing, as the Members for Scotland were 
not acquainted with its details. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill for 
amending the Representation of the people 
of Scotland. Bill ordered to be brought 
in by the same parties, as the Bill for 
England, substituting the Lord Advocate 
for the Attorney and Solcitor General. 


Rerorm Brit ror IneLanp.] On the 
motion of Lord J, Russell, that leave be 
given to bring in a similar Bill for Amend- 
ing the Representation of Ireland, 

Mr. Ruthven said, he approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but he thought that 
lreland should, to preserve its situation 
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nity of asking, if any alteration was to be 
made in the disqualification of the sons of 
Scotch Peers ? 

The Lord Advocate replied, that a 
clause would remove that disqualification. 

Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by the same parties as the other 
Bills, substituting the Solicitor General of 
Ireland for the Lord Advocate. 


SAEED O PTR LI 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 10, 1831. 


Minutrs.] Bills. The Irish Population (Census) Bill, the 
Bankrupt Laws’ Amendment Bill, and the Calico Duties 
Repeal Bill, brought up from the Commons, and read a 
first time. Settlement of the Poor Bill read a second 
time. The Army Mutiny Bill read a second time. The 
Marine Mutiny Bill committed. Frauds on Creditors’ 
Bill, and Richmond Lunatic Asylum Bill, read a third 
time and passed. Grosvenor’s Indemnity Bill passed 
through all its stages, the Standing Orders suspended. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Limzricx, from the 
Soapboilers of Limerick, complaining of Distress, of 
being Undersold in their own Market by Smugglers, and 
praying for Relief. By the Duke of Rur.anp, from the 
Shipowners of Scarborough, in Yorkshire, complaining 
of Distress, and praying for Relief. In favour of Reform, 
by Earl Grey, from the Inhabitants of the Parish of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch; from a place in Northumberland; 
from the Royal Borough of Perth; from Dartmouth; 
from St. Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow; from Cambridge; and 
from the Parish of St. Helen’s, Bromley:—By Lord 
DoruamM, from Houghton-le-Spring, Durham :—By Lord 
Cawpor, from Rutherglen. By the Earl of Pemsroxg, 
from Owners and Occupiers of Land in Pembrokeshire, 
for a Repeal of the Malt Duties. By Earl Grey, from 
Dartmouth, for a Repeal of the Coal Duties; and from 
Cookstown, for the Abolition of Slavery. By the Marquis 
of CLANRICARDE, for the Repeal of the Union. 





Rerorm.| The Earl of Hardwicke 
presented a Petition from Cambridge, in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform. He 
took the opportunity to state, that he 
approved of that part of the Reform plan 
of Ministers, which went to give addi- 
tional Representatives to counties; and 
he hoped there were other parts of it 
which he might be able to approve. 

Earl Grey stated, that he held in his 
hand a Petition from Birmingham, in 
favour of the measure of Reform pro- 
prosed by Ministers. It was agreed to at 
a Meeting, where 15,000 persons attend- 








with respect to England, have an addition 
of thirty-two Members instead of three. 

Mr. Leader knew, that the proposed | 
Measure was approved of in Ircland. 

Mr. Wyse was of opinion, as population 
was the principle of the Bill, that Ireland 
ought to receive an increase of Members. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson believed, that 
the Bill would give satisfaction to all par- 
ties in Treland. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson took the opportu- 








ed; and he might mention, that although 
there was no place where the Ballot was 
more eagerly contended for than Birming- 
ham, yet the measure in question had 
united the suffrages of all, and quieted all 
divisions among the people. 

Lord Calthorpe presented a Petition 
from the Magistrates, Clergy, Merchants, 
and Manufacturers of Birmingham, in 
favour of Reform generally. The peti- 


tion was put into his hands before the 
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measure proposed by Ministers was intro- 
duced, and he believed that some of them, 
although they were favourable to some 
Reform, were not prepared to go to the 
extent of the Ministerial measure, but he 
was bound to state, that the mass of the 
petitioners were decidedly favourable to 
the plan. As for himself, he was not pre- 
pared to accede to so extensive a change. 
It was the most extensive change that had 
taken place since the Revolution of 1688, 
and he thought it was too much to pass 
such a sweeping measure in the course of 
a single Session. He thought that more 
time ought to be allowed for consideration, 
and he did not think that any alteration 
could reconcile the plan to his mind, 
while its present principles were retained. 


Tirnes.—Haste IN PASSING Brxts.] 
Lord Tenterden gave notice, that on Tues- 
day next he would present a Bill, for 
limiting the time within which proceedings 
could be instituted to set aside Moduses 
in lieu of Tithes. He would on that oc- 
casion explain the principle and object of 
the Bill. 

The Earl of Fife complained of the 
mode in which important Bills were car- 
ried through the House, without sufficient 
notice and publicity. Two most important 
Bills—the Fraudulent Debtors’ and Law 
Expenses’ Bills—had passed in that man- 
ner, and yet they were most important, as 
connected with the liberty of the subject. 
The most grievous oppressions were often 
practised by lawyers under the forms of 
law, and when they themselves brought in 
bills to remedy grievances, they often only 
made matters worse. 

Lord Wynford remarked, that he had 
brought in the Bills before Christmas— 
that they had been repeatedly postponed 
for the accommodation of those who felt 
an interest in them, and had stood for 
committal twice or thrice. He did not 
know how he could have given them more 
complete publicity ; and as to oppression, 
he could not understand what oppression 
there was in compelling men to pay their 
debts, when perfectly able to do so. 

Lord Tenterden called the attention of 
the noble Earl to his statement, that he 
meant on Tuesday to explain the nature 
and object of his Bill, when he hoped 
that he would be present, and not after- 
wards complain, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 10, 1831. 


MinvtTeEs.] Bills. The Calico Duties Repeal, read a third 
time and passed. Post Roads (Ireland), read a second 
time. Vestries Act (Ireland) Amendment, the Suits in 
Common Law Courts, the Frauds on Creditors, and the 
Canada Lands Bill, read a first time. 

Taunton Election Committee reported, that THomas Bary. 
BRIDGE, Esq. was duly elected for that Borough. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. S. Lumuey, the 
total amount of the Expenses incurred by the Lords of 
the Treasury, on account of the East Retford Disfran. 
chisement Bill:—On the Motion of Mr. Hones, the 
Overseers of the Poor of every Parish, Township, or 
other place, in England and Wales, at the time of finally 
settling their respective accounts for the year commencing 
on the 25th March, 1830, to prepare an account, shewing 
the total amount of Money levied for Poor-rates and 
County-rates, in the year ending on 25th March, 1831, 
upon such parish, township, or other place, maintaining 
its own poor, and also, the total amount of money ex. 
pended in that year; distinguishing, in the said account, 
the amount of money paid for any other purpose than the 
relief of the poor; such overseers, as soon as may be, to 
transmit such account to the Clerk of the House of Com. 
mons, stating, in addition to such account, whether any 
Select Vestry has been formed, and now exists, and 
whether an assistant overseer is now in office, under and 
by virtue of the Act 59 Geo. 3rd, ce. 12; and any other 
observations which may be thought necessary. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, from Bristol and Thornbury :—By 
Sir J. Wrorres.ey, from Wolverhampton :—By Mr. 
CALLAGHAN, from places in Cork. For the Commuta 
tion of Tithes, from the Occupiers of Land in Corbridge, 
by Mr. S. LuMLey. Against being obliged to shut up 
their Houses at an early hour, from the Retail Brewers of 
Nottingham, by the ATTORNEY GENERAL:—By Mr. 6, 
Ropinson, from the same class of persons in the Metro- 
polis. For the Reduction of the Stamp Duties on News 
papers, by the ATTORNEY GENERAL, from the Pressmen 
of Nottingham. For the Abolition of the Duty on Soap, 
by Mr. Ewart, from the Soap Manufacturers of Liver. 
pool. For fecilitating the Building and Endowment of 
Churches, by Mr. HuGREes HuGues, from the Clergy of 
Sheffield. For a Repeal of the Union (Ireland), by Mr. 
CALLAGHAN, from the Tailors of Cork; and from the 
Merchants of Cork, against any alteration of the Timber 
Duties. For Reform, by Mr. HopGes, from Woolwich. 
Against the Vestry Bill, by Mr. Byne, from St. James's, 
and from Paddington; and against the New Police, from 
the parishes ef St. George the Martyr, and St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, 


Rerorm—Briston Perirron.] Colo- 
nel Baillie said, he held in his hand a Pe- 
tition on the great Question of Parliament- 
ary Reform: and, as he had not had an 
opportunity of expressing his sentiments 
upon that subject in the course of the De- 
bate, he should now very shortly trouble 
the House with a few remarks. The pe 
tition which he was about to present was 
agreed to at a meeting held at Bristol on 
Monday last, which had been most re 
spectably and numerously attended —4 
meeting convened for the express purpose 
of giving support to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the measure.—The petition was 
signed by the Chairman on behalf of the 
meeting, and consequently, in point of form, 
could be received as the petition of the 
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Chairman only, but in point of fact, it was 
the petition of the highly respectable meet- 
ing assembled on that occasion, they deput- 
ing him to sign it, as they were extremely 
desirous of conveying their sentiments to 
the Legislature with as little delay as pos- 
sible. With regard to the great principle 
of the Bill itself, he begged to express his 
satisfaction—as far as the disfranchisement 
of so many rotten boroughs was concern- 
ed. He alsoconcurred in that part of the 
arrangement which went to throw open 
close Corporations to the great body of 
householders, as exemplified in the case of 
the City of Bath. He likewise concurred 
in that part of the planwhich gave to large 
towns, such as Birmingham, Manchester, 
&c. the right of the elective franchise. But 
there was one part of the measure in which 
hecould not coincide ; he meant that part 
giving to counties additional Members. 
This would increase the power of the land- 
ed interest; and, if the Bill passed with- 
out any modification on that head, he 
despaired of seeing any beneficial alter- 
ation in the Corn-laws. He had commu- 
nicated with his constituents, and he un- 
derstood that the measure would disfran- 
chise from 3,000 to 4,000 persons. With 
the exception to which he had alluded, he 
should support the Bill; but he most cer- 
tainly should oppose that part of the plan 
to which he had stated he entertained ob- 
jections. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, having presented 
a petition from Bristol against Parliament- 
ary Reform, he should be excused in offer- 
ing a few words on the present occasion. 
He denied that the petition now before the 
House conveyed the sentiments of his con- 
stituents upon the subject, and declared, 
that he should give the Bill his strenuous 
Opposition on its second reading, conceiv- 
Ing it to be, as it had been aptly desc: ibed, 
“a revolutionary measure”— 

The Petition laid upon the Table. 


Growrn or Topacco In IRELAND.] 
Mr. Warburton rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to prohibit the Growth of 
Tobacco in Ireland. The Motion was 
made in pursuance of a recommendation of 
a Committee of that House, and therefore 
needed but little explanation, and no sup- 
port, from him to induce the House to 
allow it to go as far as the second reading 
without opposition. Before the Easter 
tecess last year, the Chancellor of the 
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lay a tax on the growth of tobacco in Ire- 
land, at the rate of 1s. 8d. per pound, 
keeping the duty on foreign tobacco at 
3s. That proposition having been ob- 
jected to, the right hon. Gentleman, much 
to his credit, proposed to refer the matter to 
a Select Committee. That was done, and 
the Committee, after a patient investiga- 
tion, reported, that it was expedient to ex- 
tend to Ireland the prohibition to grow 
tobacco, which already existed in Eng- 
land. The House would probably agree 
with the report, when he stated, that 
tobacco could not be grown in Ireland 
without a protecting duty equivalent to 
700 per cent. So monstrous a proposi- 
tion exceeded any thing ever proposed by 
Buonaparte, in the heigkt of his power, 
and if it were allowed here, we might next 
proceed to cultivate, under a high pro- 
tecting duty, sugar and silk. The revenue 
collected on tobacco was nearly 3,000,000/. 
a year, and the quantity imported, which 
yielded the revenue, was 20,000,000lbs. 
To endanger that revenue by allowing the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland would be 
most impolitic. It would have caused 
endless vexation and endless fraud to have 
levied a duty on Irish grown tobacco. In 
France the expense and the establish- 
ments necessary to collect the tax, had 
been so enormous, that any one acquainted 
with the subject must see, that to employ 
such a system in Ireland would aggra- 
vate a thousand fold all the evils that 
country now suffered from the collection 
of the revenue. Instead, too, as was hoped, 
of providing employment for the poor, it 
would only lead to crime of every kind, 
through the encouragement it would give 
to an easy kind of smuggling. He did 
not think it necessary to say more, 
and would therefore move for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the cultivation 
of tobacco in Ireland was one which could 
not exist without extraordinary protection, 
and that it was in other respects unsuited 
to the country. He had intended to 
reduce the duty on imported tobacco so 
much as to render the growth of the article 
unprofitable in Great Britain or Ireland. 
But when he found himself unable to 
effect that reduction, he saw the necessity 
of prohibiting altogether the home culti- 
vation of tobacco. However, under the 
circumstances of the present times, he 
thought the prohibition unadvisable, al- 
though the revenue might suffer consider- 


in Ireland. 
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ably by permitting tobacco to be grown 
in [reland. He should be much more 
willing to sacrifice the revenue than to add 
to the distress or increase the discontent 
of that country. He did not mean to 
oppose the Motion, but he certainly should 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
He wished it, however, to be distinctly 
understood that the present arrangement 
was temporary, and if any person chose 
to increase his cultivation of tobacco, he 
did it at his own risk. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that the 
present was the time for passing the law. 
If it were delayed, the difficulties in its 
way would be increased, and in conse- 
quence of the additional capital that would 
be employed in the cultivation, it would 
be impossible to enact the prohibition. 
The revenue derived from the duty upon 
foreign tobacco was upwards of three mil- 
lions sterling, levied in the most unobjec- 
tionable manner, whereas the prime cost 
of all the tobacco consumed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, was no more than 
350,000/.; so that, if it were all grown at 


home, three millions of revenue would be | 


sacrificed, and the country would gain 


only the profits of 350,000/. invested in | 
He could not ad- | 


an altered cultivation. 
mit that the prohibition would create dis- 
contentin Ireland. ‘The whole of the land 


employed there in the growth of tobacco | 
was only 450 or 500 acres; and they | 
must have very shallow views of the causes | 


of distress and discontent in that country 
who supposed that either would be in- 
creased by changing the cultivation of that 
small quantity of land. He did not know 
on what principle if tobaeco might be cul- 
tivated in Lreland the prohibition to culti- 
vate it could be continued in England, and 
he was sure the English land-owners would 
claim their right to cultivate it if the pro- 
hibition were not extended to Ireland. One 
or two gentlemen now made 100/. an acre 
by the cultivation, and if the prohibition 
were not enacted, or the duty were not 
very much lowered, the result would be, 
that we should make to the landowners 
of Ireland a present of 3,000,000/. a year. 


The country would, in fact, give a bounty, | 


to that amount on the growth of tobacco in 
Ireland. If the noble Lord should throw 
out the Bill on the second reading, he 
would move to reduce the duties on to- 
bacco, for he had no wish to enrich a few 
Irish landlords. 

Mr. Ruthven had scarcely expected that 
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a measure so ungenerous as the Bill intro. 
duced by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
could have come from so liberal a quarter, 
If it were passed, it would create at least 
suspicion in Ireland that the interests of 
that country were but slightly attended to 
by the House. Neither did he, nor any 
Gentleman representing Ireland, wish any. 
thing to be done for the advantage of Ire. 
land, inconsistently with the general inter. 
estsof theempire. All, therefore, that he 
could desire was, that the cultivation of 
tobacco in Ireland should be tolerated for 
the present season, as the noble Lord had 
intimated to be his intention, on account 
of the distress now prevailing in that coun- 
try. The imagination of the last speaker 
had conjured up evils and dangers which 
he was persuaded did not exist. He 
would follow the noble Lord, the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in not opposing the 
Motion, but he certainly should object to 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Lefroy observed, that the cultivation 
of tobacco was carried on to a much 
greater extent in Wexford than the right 
hon. Member had stated it to be. In fact, 
lit gave employment to a large popula 
| tion. 
| Mr. James Grattan approved of the in- 
/tentions of the noble Lord (the Chan. 
| 





_cellor of the Exchequer), who had acted 
as a man of feeling and of good sense 
with respect to the Bill. He thought, 
that when the House recollected the 
‘state of distress which was known to 
exist in Mayo, it would be very cautious 
how it adopted any measures that might 
increase that distress, and nourish bad 
feelings in Ireland. He had no objection 
to allow the Bill to be brought in, asa 
sort of notice to the tobacco cultivators 
in Ireland; at the same time, he must 
sav, that he and all the Members for 
{reland would be obliged to the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport if he would withdraw his 
' motion, 

| Mr. Hart Davis heard with great sur 
prise the statement of the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, that, though he conceded 
| that the principle of the proposed measure 
| was a just one, yet he must give his oppo 
sition to the Bill proposed to be brought 
in by the hon. member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warburton). The proposal to prohibit the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland had been 
opposed on the ground that some compas 
sion should be shown to the Irish people; 
but he contended, that compassion was 
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also due to the lowest English trader. 
In the year 1811 the duty on tobacco was 
only 2s. 2d. per lb., and in the year 1822 it 
was iftcreased to 4s. per lb. There was 
a difference in the 


duty, and no doubt the decrease was to be 
accounted for es the inereased consump- 
tion of smuggled tobacco. If, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed in 
his Budget, a duty of only Is. 6d. per lb. 
was laid on all tobatco, if would prevent 
the growth in Ireland, and he was satisfied 
that in a few years the eighteen-penny 
duty would produce more to the revenue 
than a 4s. duty. 
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spect to Ireland, was creditable to him, 
and would be most grateful to the feel- 
ings of the people of that country. He 
had intended a large boon to Ireland, by 
reducing the tax on tobacco and glass, but 
his proposals, when he brought in his 
Budget, were rendered nugatory by the 
decisions of that House, and Ireland re- 
ceived no other advantage by the remis- 
sion of taxation this year than her propor- 
tion of the amount of the coal-duty. It 
| was important, therefore, that Ireland 
should be allowed to retain whatever ad- 
vantage she enjoyed from the cultivation 
| of tobacco—an advantage secured to her 





For his own part he | by the sixth Article of the Act of Union, 


would rather give £250,000 per annum of | which should be repealed preliminary to 


the public money to the people of Ireland 
than permit the growth of tobacco in that 
countty.—He hoped, therefore, when the 
noble Lord reconsidered the measure, that 
he would be of opinion that the hon. mem- 
bet for Bridport’s Bill ought to be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. Jephson coneutred with those who 
thought there would be an increased diffi- 
enlty every year in putting an end to the 
caltivation of tobaccoin Ireland. ‘Tobacco 
was a great comfort, however, to the lower 
classes, and he thought the House was 
bound to do all in its power to reduce the 
present duty, which was odious and 
onerous, instead of endeavouring to pro- 
hibit thé cultivation of the herb. 

Mr. Callaghan never would advocate 
any measure of injustice to Ireland; at 
the same time he would never ask a boon 
for Ireland, to the prejudice of England 
and Scotland. Those who embarked in 
the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland well 
knew that in a short time the Government 
must interfere. It was a great mistake to 
suppose the Bill of the hon. member for 
Bridport would give general dissatisfaction 
in Ireland. It was necessary for the 
protection of the traders in the article, who 
Were tempted by the high duty to smuggle 
the home-grown article, and were then 
liable to be ruined by the Excise officer. 
At present, smuggling was carried on to a 
great extent, to the injury of the morals of 
the people. He was, in general, in favour 
of equalising duties in both countries, but 
he was disposed to think that the duty on 
tobacco ought to be lower in Ireland 
than in England. 

_ Mr. Leader said, the candour and feel- 
ing manifested by the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), with re- 


| the passing of the hon. member for Brid- 
| port’s Bill. 

| Mr. Curtets was no enemy to Ireland, 
_though he loved his own country.—He 
| saw no reason, however, why the English 
_agriculturist should not be allowed to grow 
| tobacco as well as the Irish farmer. As an 
| English farmer, however, he thought that 
‘if the cultivation was to be put an end to, 
‘the sooner the better. He entirely con- 
‘curred in the views of the hon. member 
, for Bridport. 

| Lord Oxmantown agreed with the hon. 
' member for Sussex that, if the only ques- 
| tion was, whether the cultivation should be 
put an end to now, or next year, the 
longer the prohibition was delayed the 
more detrimental it must prove to the 
country. 

Lord Valentia thought, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer felt so secure in 
his revenue as to permit tobacco to be 
cultivated another year, the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport need scarcely object. 
The great evil of Ireland was its redundant 
and unemployed population—an evil which 
the growth of tobacco went to remedy. 
There were not five or six, but 500 or 600 
persons employed in growing tobacco in 
the county of Wexford; and in Enniscor- 
thy, where the cultivation chiefly took 
place last summer, there was comparative- 
ly little distress. The proposal for pro- 
hibiting the growth of tobacco might be 
used for the most mischievous purposes, 
and produce the worst consequences at 
this period, when the Repeal of the Union 
was already in agitation. For these 
reasons he should give the Bill his decided 
opposition. 

Lord Lowther thought that tobacco 





might be grown in England and Scotland 
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with advantage, as well as in Ireland. 
Almost every country in Europe now grew 
its own tobacco, and derived revenue 
from it. He was able to state also, from 
returns, that a very small proportion of the 
tobacco consumed in this country was im- 
ported from our own colonies. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would not 
allow the Bill to pass. 

Sir Robert Bateson could not avoid 
entering his protest, as an Irish Member, 
against the Motion. Whilst there were 
thousands of persons wanting subsistence 
in Ireland, he was surprised that any 
person should propose a measure to put a 
stop to a description of cultivation which 
gave employment to so many. He agreed 
with the noble Lord that the cultivation of 
tobacco might be advantageously extend- 
ed to England and Scotland; and he 
just asked the House what the people of 
Kent would think and say, if it were pro- 
posed to prohibit the growth of hops in 
that county, because they may be had 
cheaper or better from the West-Indies or 
America?’—His opinion on this subject 
was disinterested, for the soil of the north of 
Ireland where his property lay, was not 
adapted to the growth of tobacco. 

Mr. Brownlow could have wished that 
the hon. member for Bridport had left this 
measure of Excise in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government. At the same 
time, he was forced to admit, that he con- 
sidered the arguments contained in the 
report of the Committee, against the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland, quite con- 
clusive-—The better way of putting an 
end to the cultivation, however, was, by 
affording free competition, and reducing 
the duty on tobacco imported from 
America. He was satisfied that the loss 
to the revenue would be very small. In- 
deed, there would be no loss at all, 
but a great gain to the revenue, for by re- 
ducing the duty, as the temptation to 
smuggling would cease, the consumption 
would increase. 

Mr. Goulburn was ready to admit, that 
the question of the growth of tobacco in 
Ireland was one of considerable difficulty. 
In 1828 he brought forward a bill to pro- 
hibit its growth; but owing to circum- 
stances which were then stated, he with- 
drew the bill for that Session, with the 
understanding that either the growth 
should be prohibited next year, or a duty 
be paid on what was grown, so as to place 
it on an equality with the imported tobac- 
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co. He afterwards gave his consideration 
to the point, whether tobacco might not be 
allowed to be grown in any part of the 
United Kingdom on payment of a duty, 
The subject was afterwards referred to a 
Committee, which recommended that it 
should be put an end to in the year 1831; 
and care was taken by the Government to 
give notice that it would be put an end to 
accordingly; and had it not been for the 
death of his late Majesty, a bill to that 
effect would have past last Session. The 
question was, whether they would give the 
power of growing it to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, or whether they would 
prohibit it in Ireland. If their de- 
cision was to prohibit it, the present was 
the best time for doing so, as due notice 
had been given to that effect. 

Lord Althorp explained: He agreed 
that they ought either to prohibit the 
growth altogether, or introduce a duty, 
But, in his opinion, the Government ought 
not to run the risk of creating discontent 
in Ireland by prohibiting the growth at 
present. 

Lord Killeen expressed a hope that the 
cultivation of tobacco would be permitted 
during the present year. 

Mr. Warburton replied. He did not 
see why he should give up his present 
Motion because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had pledged himself virtually to 
prohibit the growth of tobacco by a pro- 
position in his next Budget. He would, 
therefore, persist in the Bill. 

Leave given, Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Warburton and Mr. 
Hart Davis. 


CuarirasLe Insrirurions.] The 
Attorney General moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to continue the inquiry into the 
Funds of Charitable Institutions in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Mr. Alderman Winchester complained 
that some vexatious proceedings in 
Chancery had been instituted under the 
authority of the former Commissioners, 
and he hoped that a clause would be in- 
troduced to prevent unauthorised persons 
from proceeding against trustees of 
Charities. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not object to 
the bringing in of the Bill, but he much 
doubted whether the public ought to pay 
the expense-of these Commissioners. !t 
appeared that they sat but four months in 
the last year ; and he was satisfied that on¢ 
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set of Commissioners might, with proper 
application, do more in one year than the 
whole five sets had hitherto done. The 
expenses, he was of opinion, ought to be 
paid out of the funds themselves. The 
inquiries had cost £135,000, and 20,0001. 
with proper management would have paid 
all the expenses. 

The Attorney General said, that at any 
rate the first step to be taken was to 
ascertain the amount of those charitable 
funds. It would then be open to any 
Gentleman to submit any motion he might 
think proper. 

Sir C. Wetherell thought the hon. 
Alderman must have laboured under some 
mistake when he supposed that vexatious 
litigation had taken place, as the law 
officers of the Crown had always taken the 
greatest precautions to prevent such an 
abuse. He must reply to the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that the object of the 
present Bill was to ascertain how money left 
in charity had been disposed of and apply it 
as the donor had directed. He did not 
think, therefore, that the hon. Member 
ought to lay his hands on any portion of 
that. 

Mr. Hunt knew that the money derived 
from charities was frequently spent in 
guzzling by those who were bound to 
apply it to other purposes. 

Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Tower Hamurts Miuitia.| Mr. 
Lamb moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter the regulations for making the 
Ballot for the Tower Hamlets Militia. 
According to the Act, each Hamlet was 
bound to furnish a certain quota of 
men, which was no longer fair, in conse- 
quence of one Hamlet having been half 
converted into St Catherine’s Docks. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
consolidating the laws relative to the 
Militia. He complained of the severity 
and irregularity of the operation of these 
laws in Middlesex. He recommended 
that a tax should be raised to pay the 
Militia, and that the regiments should be 
raised by beat of drum. As for the ballot, 
it was a source of great inconvenience, and 
ought undoubtedly to be done away. 
_Mr. Alderman Wood supported the 
view of Mr. Hume, and enforced his 
suggestion. 

Mr. Hodges fully agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and was of opinion 
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that the present system of balloting for 
militia was most objectionable. 

Mr. Lamb also admitted the propriety 
of Mr. Hume’s suggestion, but stated, 
that it would require time to remedy the 
defects. He would, however, give his 
best attention to the subject, with a view 
of correcting the evils. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 


Peritiow FoR THE MINISTERIAL 
Prawn or Rerorm.] Mr. Watson pre- 
sented a Petition from the Corporation of 
Canterbury, in favour of the Bill brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers, As 
he saw the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for Boroughbridge, in his place, 
he wished to observe, that this was a most 
respectable Corporation, and they volunta- 
rily came forward, and offered to surrender 
their privileges, as they conceived that it 
would be for the general good. 

Sir Charles Wetherell wished to ask 
the hon. Member a question, in reply. 
The petition purported to come from 
certain freemen of a corporate body, and 
they offered to surrender their rights to 
the Parliament; now, he asked whether 
these men had not taken an oath to main- 
tain them inviolable, and to support all 
the privileges of their Corporation, One 
of the most sacred and valuable of 
those privileges was the right of sending 
Members to that House. Did the hon. 
Gentleman think these persons had acted 
consistently with the oath they had taken, 
in offering to make this surrender? He 
asked him, both asa Member of Parlia- 
ment and asa man, whether he thought 
a minority of eight or ten persons in a 
Corporation, in spite of the oaths they 
had taken, were justified in coming for- 
ward to make a surrender of the privileges 
they enjoyed in common with others ? 
He would most assuredly continue his 
opposition to this new project of Reform, 
and his exertions to procure its rejection 
should suffer no relaxation. Did the 
hon. Gentleman according to the vulgar 
interpretation of an oath, not think that 
those who offered to sacrifice what they 
had sworn to maintain, laid themselves 
open to a charge of something like per- 
jury? 

The Attorney General said, that his 
hon. and learned friend was mistaken in 
supposing this to be the petition of a 
minority ; it was the petition of the Corpo- 
ration, and bore the Corporation seal, 
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The case was simply this :—a most re- 
spectable corporation came forward and 
said it was willing to sufrender an exclu- 
sive privilege, and share its enjoy- 
mént with the test of their fellow-citizens. 
He pftesented, a few evenings ago, a 
sithilar petition from the Corporation of 
Nottingham, and those petitioners also 
expressed the same willingness to sur- 
render their privileges, and he had no 
doubt that many similar petitions would 
be presented from corporations in all parts 
of the country. The members of this 
corporation, and of others, thought un- 
doubtedly, that by the success of the 
measute submitted to the House a 
few evenings since by his noble friend, 
they would be relieved from a degrading 
stigma. He was surprised to hear his 
hon. and learned friend make any obser- 
vations regarding the sacredness of an oath; 
and surely he could not have forgotten 
that no oath of such a nature as the pre- 
seit could prevent the Legislature from 
passing any measure it might deem ex- 
pedient. Such rights are always in the 
power, and under the control of the Legis- 
lature, and these petitioners merely came 
forward to say, that they would not be 
impediments to atly arrangement the 
Parliament might deem expedient. 

Mr. Hunt wished to ask the hon. 
member for Canterbury, whether the out- 
voters of that place had signed the petition. 
He understood that there were a few dis- 
satisfied out-voters, who had had a meet- 
ing, and had expressed their fear of the 
probable success of the Reform Bill. He 
was not surprised at their alarm, for if 
the Bill should pass, the proceedings that 
used to take place at the Spread Eagle 
on the occasion of an election, were not 
likely to be renewed. 

The Petition read. 

Mr. Watson had only heard of the 
meeting of the non-resident freemen of 
Canterbury, to oppose Reform, from the 
public prints. He did not ask any ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
but merely called his attention to the fact 
of petitions having been presented from 
~~ icc, in favour of the Ministerial 

ill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell could assure the 
hon. Gentleman, that it was superfluous 
in him to call his attention to the subject 
of Reform, becatse he had long attended 
to it. He did not want the hon. Member 
as a “ flapper” to awaken his attention 
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to the subject. Those petitioners came 
forward to make an improper arid illegal 
abandonment of their privileges. There 
were non-resident voters ¢onnected with 
this corporation, which had no authority 
to surrender privileges in which others 
besides themselves were concerned. The 
question was simply whether freemen who 
had the right of voting, whom by the 
noble Paymaster’s Bill it was proposed to 
cashier, were justified in offering to sacti- 
fice the privileges they had sworn to main- 
tain. With every respect for the learned 
Attorney General, he must deny that 
the House had any right to deprive, 
volens nolens, a large body of voters, at 
the request of another body, of any pot- 
tion of their privileges. His hon. and 
learned friend might have presented a 
petition for the surrender of the privi- 
leges of the town of Nottingham; but 
that did not alter the question. The Bill 
would inflict injustice and irreparable in- 
jury. He was as well aware as his hon. 
and learned friend of the power of the 
Legislature, but, although petitions like 
this were presented from the 120 piaces 
the noble Paymaster proposed to cashier, 
he could tell the House, that he would 
never be a party to the surrender of pri- 
vileges. It certainly might be advant- 
ageous to the resident freeman, to deprive 
the non-resident freeman of his vote, but 
the House ought not to sanction such 
gross wrong. The whole scheme of Par- 
liamentary Reform was in truth an ex- 
tensive plan of plunder and robbery. 

Mr. George Robinson was surprised to 
hear the hon. and iearned Gentleman 
apply such epithets to the plan of Reform, 
and characterize the sacrifices which the 
petitioners professed themselves ready to 
make as injustice. They did not pray 
the House to deprive the out-voters of 
their privileges, but merely said, that they 
were ready, if the House should judge it 
proper for the public good, to sacrifice their 
own. He could not comprehend the 
principle by which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had arrived at the conclusion 
that these petitioners were prepared to 
violate their oaths. That was the first 
time he believed that the patriotic offer to 
sacritice questionable privileges had been 
so designated. 

An hon. Member concurred in all that 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
member for Boroughbridge. He could not 
see how any man who had sworn to 
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defend the privileges of the body of which 
he was @ member could consent, without 
violating his oath, to surrender those pri- 


vileges. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the great difficulty 
with many of the parties was, not the sur- 
render of corporate rights, but giving up 
the good living—the comfortable feasts, 
on which corporators had so long fattened. 


——OPOP COOL FOCI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 11, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. The Royal Assent given to the Pensions 
Duties, the Exchequer Bills, the Consolidated Fund, the 
Transfer of Aids, the Judgement and Execution, the 
Postmaster General, and the Richmond Asylum. 

Returns ordered, On the Motion of the Earl of Happin@- 
Ton, the number of Degrees taken at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, and the two Colleges 
of Aberdeen, since 1850. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Lord Dacrz, 
from Bishopsgate-street Ward, and from three Parishes of 
Hertfordshire :—By Lord Kine, from Saltash, Long 
Sutton, Grantham, and Falkland:—By Earl Spencer, 
from Market Harborough, and the Renftew Political 
Union:—By the Earl of GLENGALL, from Clanwilliam: 
—By Lord BeLnAven, from several Parishes in Scotland: 
—By the Duke of Anéy Lx, from Campbell’s Town :-—By 
the Earl of Ros#BeEry, from the Convenor of the Trades, 
and half the Members of the close Corporation of that 
City, and from the Heritors and Commissioner of Supply 
of Linlithgowshire. For a Revision of the Tithe Laws, 
by Lord Kin@, from Melsonby :—By the Earl of GLEn- 
GaLL, from Tamlaght Finlagan. For a Repeal of the 
Union, by Lord Farnuam, from Headford:—By Lord 
Kina, from St. Mary, Kilkenny :—By the Earl of GLEN- 
GALL, from Caspell. For the Repeal of the Duty on Sea- 
borne Coals, by Lord Kine, from Bridport, Beaminster, 
Charmouth, Bishopsgate-street Ward, and several other 
places. By Lord BELHAVEN, from the Post Masters of 
Glasgow, for a Reduction of the Duty on Post Horses and 
Stage Coaches. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 
Duke of Gorpon, from the County of Aberdeen :—By 
the Marquis of Bure, from Merthyr Tidvill and Dowlass: 
—By the Earl of RopEn, from certain Dissenters of 
Dublin. By the Earl of WHARNCLIFFE, from Mr. Gold- 
ing, of Ditton-place, Kent, against the Game Laws. 
Against the proposed Alteration of the Timber Duties, by 
the Marquis of Burr, from Shipowners at Cardiff and 
Greenock :—By Earl Stanxorr, from the Shipowners of 
Hull. Complaining of Distress, and praying for Relief, 
by the same noble Ear], from the Landowners and Occu- 
piers of Brenchley:—By the Earl of GLENGALL, from 
the Labourers of Navan. By the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from the Managers of the Savings’ Bank at Chelmsford, 
for an Alteration in the Savings’ Bank Act. 


CLERKENWELL Cuurcues.] Lord 
King stated, that he had in his hand a 
Petition from the Churchwardens, and 
others, of the Parish of St. James, Clerk- 
enwell, to which he begged leave to call 
their Lordships’ attention, before they 
proceeded to the Order of the Day on the 
Church Building Bill. The Petitioners 
complained of the conduct of the Com- 


missioners for the building of new Churches, | 
| The petitioners stated, that they had the 


in inflicting on the parish a new Church, 
Which was quite uncalled for and unne- 
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ation on the subject than what he de- 
rived from others; but the petitioners 
stated, that there were alteady in the 
parish three churches, in each of which 
there were a number of seats uolet. In 
St. James’s Church there were 409 seats 
unlet ; in Pentonville Chapel, 203 unlet ; 
and in St. John’s Church, 150 unlet; 
making in all, 762 seats unlet. The 
churchwardens of St. James’s had ob- 
jected to the building of the last new 
church, and they were, therefore, much 
surprised, when they found that the Com- 
missioners had begun to build another, 
and they remonsttated against it without 
effect. In another pafish in the neigh- 
bourhood they had, in the same manner, 
begun to build a new church, and the 
people of that parish remonstrated, and 
the building in that instance was stopped : 
and yet the petitioners said, that when 
they applied to the Commissioners, and 
remonstrated, their application was treat- 
ed with contempt—that was what they 
stated. There were certain citcumstances 
likewise to be attended to; for in one of 
these churches there was a very popular 
preacher, and @ greater number of people 
attended in consequence—some of them 
being from the neighbouring parishes, and 
yet, notwithstanding this, there were a 
number of seats unlet. The Coimmis- 
sioners proceeded on the principle of the 
amount of population, but that was @ very 
uncertain and precarious criterion, for a 
great portion of the population might be 
Dissenters. And then the parish had 
already been put to an enormous ex- 
pense, and was obliged to pay not less 
than 2,000/. annually, on account of the 
churches. In the new churches, the gross 
amount of the pew rents went to the 
preacher, and the parish was left to pay 
the sexton’s salary, and other incidental 
expenses. That really appeared not to be 
just, for it ought to be the nett sur- 
plus of the pew rents, and not the gross 
amount, that should be given to the 
preacher. The petitioners stated, that 
they had expended 3,000/. on the deco- 
rations of the last-built new church of 
St. Mark’s, that now there was very great 
difficulty in raising the poor-rates, and 
that they were unwilling to be loaded with 
an additional expense on account of a 
new church, when it was not necessary. 


strongest desire to promote the interests 


cessary. Of course, he had no inform- | of morality and religion, and that they 
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only objected to the other church, be- 
cause it was unnecessary. ‘The petition 
was signed with about 1,800 names, and 
the petitioners prayed relief in this matter. 

The Bishop of London thought himself 
called upon to say a few words on this 
subject, as the parish was in his diocese. 
The population of that parish was 52,000, 
and if the Commissioners did, in building 
the new churches, act on the principle of 
population, they did so by the direction of 
the Legislature; and if there was any- 
thing erroneous in it, they were not in 
fault. He did not know whether any re- 
monstrance had been made by the peti- 
tioners against the building of St. Mark’s 
Church ; but, were he to judge from cir- 
cumstances, he should say that the re- 
monstrance, if made, could not have been 
very strong: for they had, as they rightly 
stated, expended 3,000/. on the decora- 
tions of that church, which was more 
than was required. If in some of the 
churches the seats were not all occupied, 
it was, perhaps, owing to some temporary 
circumstances; for that of St. Mark, as 
soon as it was built, was filled to over- 
flowing. Soon after, a representation was 
made by many respectable inhabitants of 
the parish to the Commissioners, that 
there was still great need of another 
church, for the accommodation of those 
who resided about Battle-bridge, a cir- 
cumstance which was sufficiently obvious, 
and this representation was accompanied 
with the offer of a site for another Chapel. 
The Commissioners were, at the time, 
rather straitened for funds, but they did, 
in the execution of what they considered 
to be their duty, make preparations for 
erecting a cheap chapel, for the accom- 
modation of the poor. All this was well 
known, and yet no remonstrance had been 
made till the labourers had been engaged, 
and the work, in fact, been begun. It 
was true that then a remonstrance was 
sent to him, which he forwarded to the 
Commissioners, and it was then repre- 
sented to the parties that they had come 
too late, but the remonstrance was not 
treated with disrespect. The noble Baron 
had stated the facts in a very temperate 
manner, and no blame could attach to 
him or to the petitioners for bringing for- 
ward their complaints. The Commis- 


sioners, however, thought it their duty to 
provide, as far as their funds allowed, 
churches for the accommodation of the 
whole of the population, if they chose to 
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attend ; and the objections probably did 
not come so much from the petitioners, 
who, he believed, were worthy persons, as 
from others of a different description. 

Lord Kenyon begged permission to say 
a few words on this subject, as he happened 
to be present, on Tuesday last, at a meet- 
ing then held by the Commissioners, when 
this subject was under discussion, The 
grievance was certainly a small one, for 
the parish was not called upon to pay one 
farthing towards the building of this 
chapel; and if all the seats in the 
churches already built were not taken, it 
was still a great object to give an oppor- 
tunity to attend to those who chose to do 
so. It ought to be observed, that accom- 
modation already existed only for 4,000 
out of a population of 52,000, and this 
additional chapel would only accommo- 
date 1,200 more; and the whole accom- 
modation would still be rather below the 
mark. As to the expense, if the peti- 
tioners had thought the expenses extrava- 
gant, they would not have laid out so 
much on the decoration of St. Mark’s, 

Lord King said, that the petitioners did 
not object to a proper expense, and there- 
fore they had laid out the 3,000/. on the 
decoration of St. Mark’s, since, as the 
thing was to be done at all, it was 
reckoned desirable to do it handsomely. 
But what they complained of was, that 
when they were already at an expense of 
2,0007. a year for the parish churches, 
they were to be saddled with an additional 
and unnecessary expense. There was no 
denial of the correctness of their state- 
ment, that in the existing churches there 
were 762 seats unengaged. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Carico Duries.| Lord Auckland 
moved, that the Calico Duties’ Bill be 
read a second time. He was not aware 
that there would be any opposition to his 
Motion, but he wished, if there were, that 
the discussion might take place on Mon- 
day next, when he meant to move the 
third reading of the Bill. The object he 
had in view was, not to avoid any discus- 
sion which the Bill might deserve, but to 
carry it forward with as much expedition 
as possible, in order to relieve the trade of 
the state of suspense in which it was at 
present; and he assured their Lordships, 
that no less than 200,000 persons were 
out of employment, and would continue 
so until this Bill had passed into a law, 
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—Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be read a third time without being com- 
mitted. 


— sess cere rcos— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 11, 1831. 


MinvtEs.] New Writs. For New Romney, in the room 
of the Hon. ArtHUR TREVOR, accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Bills. The Corporation Funds, read a second time. To 
prohibit the Growth of Tobacco in Ireland, for ascertain- 
ing the Boundaries of the Forest of Deane, for making a 
New Street from Waterloo-bridge, to Repeal the Excise 
Duties on Tallow Candles, read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, the 
value of the Imports into, and Exports from, the Port 
and Harbour of Belfast, during each of the fifteen years 
ending 5th January, 18351; also, an account of the num- 
ber of Vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, and the 
number of men and boys employed in navigating the 
same, that entered inwards, and cleared outwards, at the 
Port of Belfast, from and to all parts of the world during 
the same time; also, the amount furnished by the Chair- 
man of the Carrickfergus Forgery Committee, for the 
expenses of Witnesses :—On the Motion of Lord Viscount 
AcHESON, the Duties collected on flint, plate, and crown 
Glass, in England, Scotlaiid, and Ireland, distinguishing 
the amount paid in each County, for the years ending 5th 
January, 1829, 1830, and 1831; also, the Drawbacks paid 
on flint, plate, and crown Glass exported from each coun- 
try for said years. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Mr. Krn-~ 
Nnepy, from Campbell Town and Kilmarnock :—By Mr. 
NE£ELD, from Chippenham :—By Mr. R. Trevor, from 
Carmarthen :—By Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, from the Hammer- 
men of Edinburgh, and from the Guild of Stirling :—By 
Mr. S. Rice, from St. Mary’s, Lambeth. For the Repeal 
of the Assessed Taxes, by Lord Morperu, from Gis- 
borough, and other places in Yorkshire. For the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, by Mr. KENNEDY, from various places in 
Scotland. By Mr. SHaw, from the Dublin Society for 
Suppressing Duelling, for measures to prevent that prac- 
tice. Against any alteration in the Timber Duties, by 
Mr. KENNEDY, from the Shipowners of Ayr and Irving. 
By the same hon. Member, from the same place, against 
the proposed Tax on Steam-Boats; from the Procurators 
of Irving, against the Stamp Duty on Procurators’ Certi- 
ficates; from Mr. Murray M’Cullock, for an alteration in 
the Law of Entail; from the Post Masters of Banfshire, 
for the Reduction of Duties on Post Horses; from the 
Justices of Peace of the County of Aberdeen, against the 
Tailzies (Scotland) Bill. For a General Fast, by Mr. 
R. Howarp, from the Inhabitants of Powerscourt. For 
extending the Galway Franchise, by Lord DuNcANNON, 
from the Protestants of Nun’s Island:—By Mr. SprinG 
Rice, from the Protestants of Rahoon. From the 
Quakers of Limerick, for the Abolition of the Punishment 
of Death; and from certain Inhabitants of Limerick and 
Ennis, for the substitution of Solemn Affirmations in the 
place of Oaths. 


West Inpran Trape witn AMERICA. | 
On the Motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson 
the House went into a Committee on 
the Colonial Trade Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said, that the circum- 
stances connected with this measure had 
been so frequently detailed to the House, 
that it would be unnecessary. for him 
to do more than shortly recall them to the 
recollection of hon. Members. In the 
year 1826, an Order in Council had 
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issued, in consequence of the United 
States having refused to accede to the 
proposals made to them in 1822, and 
under the Reciprocity Acts in 1825, pro- 
hibiting all intercourse between the United 
States of America and our West-Indian 
Colonies. This prohibition continued 
until nearly the close of the last year. 
Different negotiations had subsequently 
been entered into, which led to the long 
correspondence between Mr. Gallatin and 
the late Mr. Canning, which was so well 
known to the House. They ended in an 
Order of Council, repeating the former 
Order of Council, and bringing into opera- 
tion the Act of 1825; and the duties 
payable under that Act. He was glad 
that it would be unnecessary for him to 
enter into any examination of the policy 
which had produced the unnatural state of 
things that had lasted for so long a period ; 
but he might observe, having carefully ex- 
amined the conduct of the United States 
since 1817, that, in his opinion it would 
have been better even to have continued the 
prohibition than to have renewed it on the 
terms adopted in the last Order of Council. 
Passing by this, he had next to mention, 
that when the present Administration came 
into office they found a bill on this subject 
lying before the House. That Bill had 
been called for by the consequences which 
had resulted from the prohibitory Order in 
Council,and particularly from the necessity 
of protecting those interests in our own 
North American colonies which had grown 
up in consequence of the prohibition. 
Upon coming into office, the Administra- 
tion also found the despatches which had 
been sent to our colonies, informing the 
colonists of the nature of the bill which 
had been introduced; and almost the first 
documents which met his eyes when he 
came to the Board of Trade, were protests 
against the bill from the American Minis- 
ter, from the West-Indian colonies, and 
also from the North American colo- 
nies. He could not hope, any more than 
his predecessor, to content all these parties, 
but he had reason, to believe from com- 
municating with them, that the alter- 
ations he had introduced into the schedules 
rendered the Bill more acceptable to them 
all, than it was as proposed by the late 
Government. The principle of the late 
Government was, to raise many of the 
Duties on goods imported direct from the 
United States, and make them permanent, 
giving at the same time a portion of relief 
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by fremoving the duty altogether from 
some articles. The object of the present 
Government had been, to give temporary 
protection by, higher duties on the produce 
of the United States, and provide means 
gradually to revert to the scale of 1825 
for all articles on which the duty was not 
now to be lower than it wasthen. The 
schedule of the measure which the present 
Ministers had proposed in lieu of that 
which their salineananes had left behind 
them, had been some time before the 
House, and the Committee, therefore, 
would be aware of the difference between 
the measure now under consideration, and 
that which had been proposed by the late 
Government. It remained for him, then, 
merely to state shortly the grounds of that 
difference, and the extent to which it went. 
The first article he would mention was 
flour, the duty on which he proposed to 
leave as it stood in 1825, at 5s. per barrel, 
instead of 6s. By taking off altogether 
the duty from Canadian flour, that would 
give a protection to the produce of our own 
colonies and our own shipping, amounting 
to 25s. per ton, which he considered quite 
sufficient, and affording great advantages 
to our shipping, by securing for them the 
freight of all the American flour that came 
down the river St. Lawrence. As no 
wheat went from Canada, he proposed to 
remove wholly the duty on that article. 
The duty on shingles which by a bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) was 
10s, 6d.and 21s., he proposed to reduce, 
as in 1825, to 7s. and 14s. The best 
shingles were made from Cypress wood, 
which grew almost wholly in the south, 
and as they were much used, he saw no 
reason for procuring the use of an inferior 
article by a high rate of duty. On 
staves he proposed to levy a duty of 25s. 
for three years ; the right hon. Gentleman 
having proposed 18s. 9d.; at the end of 
that time to lower the dnty to 21s., and 
finally to reduce it to 13s. 9d. the rate 
fixed in the year 1825. He thought that 
at present 18s. 9d. was not in proportion 
to the protection afforded to other articles. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
levy a duty of 31s. permanently on yellow 
and white pine timber; by the present 
schedule he proposed a duty of 28s. for 
three years, then a duty of 25s., and finally 
a duty of 21s., the sum proposed in 1825. 
Pitch pine not being exclusively the 
growth of thenorthern colonies, he proposed 
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21s. The duty on wood-hoops he proposed 
should be 5s. 3d. At present a direct 
import of beef and pork was permitted 
from the United States, on the payment of 
a duty of 12s. the barrel, and live stock 
was imported duty free. To secure the ad- 
vantage of this trade to our own colonies, 
he proposed to remove the duty on beef 
and pork when imported from them, and 
allow those articles to be imported dut 

free. These alterations would, he believed, 
relieve the West Indies to the extent 
of 20,0007. a year, and would afford a 
greater degree of protection to our North 
American colonies than the bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman. To satisfy all the 
conflicting interests that were concerned in 
the measure was impossible, but he was 
able to say, that all the parties were better 
pleased with his scheme than with that of 
the right hon, Gentleman, A great ad- 
vantage would accrue from the arrange- 
ment of allowing salted provisions to be 
imported free of duty, that of getting rid 
of all the Custom Houses on the St. Law- 
rence, and opening that outlet to the pro- 
ductions of the States of Maine and of 
Ohio. In voting for the amendments he 
proposed, the Committee would only 
sanction the schedule, and for the duties 
which were to be increased, he should have 
afterwards to move Resolutions in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. Herries objected to the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had pursued. The forms of the House 
would require that they should go into 
a Committee upon the schedule. It would 
be more necessary that the forms of 
the House should not be departed from, 
because he would venture to say, that no 
one who had listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman could understand either the 
nature of the proposed alterations, or the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended to carry them into effect. 
He should therefore recommend __ that 
they should go into Committee upon the 
details of the schedule, and that when 
those details were settled, the right hon. 
Gentleman should ask for leave to bring 
in a bill to carry them into effect. The 
Bill with the alterations, would then be 
printed and brought fairly before the 
public; all the details would be fairly 
discussed and clearly understood, which 
would not be the case if the right hon. 
Gentleman were allowed to pursue the 
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of his were taken, he should feel it the less 
necessary to state his objections in detail 
now, and he should be glad to be relieved 
from this task, for if he were to enter upon 
it now, he was sure that he should be as 
little understood as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been. ‘The real point for the 
consideration of the Committee was, whe- 
ther the principle of the bill which he 
had introduced in November last, and 
which had been lying on the Table for con- 
sideration ever since, should or should not 
be adopted. It was highly satisfactory to 
him to find that the present Government 
had abjured the principles on which they 
had opposed that bill of his, and that 
they had adopted the principle of his 
bill. Whatever deficiency of support the Go- 
vernment might experience from those who 
had lately supported their other measures, 
he could assure them that they would find 
none on this Bill from those who were op- 
posed to them in other respects. The prin- 
cipal alterations in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s schedule were those in the duties 
upon flour, and staves, and boards. He 
was very well aware that staves had been 
placed too low in the schedules of Mr. 
Robinson in 1822, and of Mr. Huskisson 
in 1825. Flour and staves were insepa- 
rably connected, since a cargo could not be 
made up without both. He concurred in 
the propriety of giving a fuller protection 
to staves; but the connexion between 
staves and flour being as he had stated it 
to be, he was not prepared to concur in 
the proposed alteration in the duty on 
flour. He was happy to see that the Go- 
vernment was disposed to act on the 
principle of allowing the produce of the 
United States to be imported into the 
West Indies from our North American 
colonies at a lower rate of duty, in some 
instances without paying any duty what- 
ever, than when imported direct from the 
United States. It might be said that that 
was not fair to the United States, but he 
for one must protest against the United 
States, or any other State, dictating the 
terms on which we chose to regulate the 
Intercourse between our own colonies. 
He was aware that in addressing his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers he was addressing Gen- 
tlemen among whom there was consider- 
able difference of opinion on this subject, 
unless some of them had greatly altered 
the opinions which they had formerly ex- 
pressed, For instance, his right hon. friend, 
the President of the Board of Control had 
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read him a long lecture in no very friendly 
terms of reproof, and had even spoke of 
his measure in a tone bordering upon in- 
dignation. The principle of his measure 
had, nevertheless, been adopted by the 
present Government, and he was very glad 
to find that some of the members of the 
Government had changed their opinion 
with regard to it, for he was sure that that 
principle was a sound and a safe one, 
He trusted his right hon, friend would on 
that occasion either retract some of the 
animadversions his right hon. friend had 
formerly made on his measure, or man- 
fully oppose it, and shew that merely 
becoming a member of the Government 
had not made him change his opinion. 
He expected that his right hon, friend 
should do one or the other, or he would 
certainly depart from his usual candour 
and fair-dealing. It was a principle which 
was not consistent with what were called 
political economical doctrines, but it was 
consistent with a much higher doctrine, 
that of justice, and of giving to our 
colonies that protection which they had a 
tight to demand at our hands. The 
schedule of 1825 had got a fair trial. In 
consequence of the withdrawal of protec- 
tion, the tonnage between the Canadas 
and the West Indies in the three years, 
from 1822 to 1825, had declined from 
76,000 tons to 36,000tons. He complained 
of the tortuous course of policy which 
had been adopted by the United States 
throughout the whole of these transactions 
and he instanced the tonnage duty which 
had been placed by them on British vessels 
as one exemplification of that policy of 
which the tariff was the completion. The 
protecting system which had been adopted 
towards our North American colonies sub- 
sequent to the year 1826, had raised the 
tonnage employed by them in the West- 
India trade from 36,000 to 100,000 tons. 
He would ask, should we return to that 
system which had in three years depressed 
that tonnage to 36,000 tons? Ought 
they then suddenly to lay the colonists 
open to the unlimited competition of the 
United States? He thought that none but 
the purest theorists, the most hard-hearted 
political economists, would call upon them 
to return to such a system as that. He 
congratulated his Majesty's Ministers, 
who, when out of office, had been partly 
converts to the doctrines of such persons 
upon not carrying such doctrines into 
practice when in power. He would not 
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detain the House by entering into the de-| peal of the Orders in Council took place 
tails of this measure now, as he should | last October) have given his assent to a 
have another opportunity of discussing the | measure for allowing a direct intercourse 
matter on a future day. The Bill, as it with the West Indies to the United States, 


stood substantially at present, should have 
his support; and it was with extreme 


if at the same time the United States had 


| passed a tariff virtually prohibiting the in- 


satisfaction he found, that after so long | troduction of British manufactures into 


differing from the right hon. Gentleman, 
that right hon. Gentleman had come back 
to the principles of this Bill. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that he 
would take the earliest opportunity to 
move the alterations in the duties which he 
had stated to the House. He could not 
avoid remarking, that the right hon, Gen- 


tleman opposite had been himself a party | 


to the taking off that protection from the 
colonies with respect to which he had 
made complaints against the present Go- 
vernment, for the right hon. Gentleman 
was a party to the repeal of the Orders in 
Council by the late Administration. This 
Bill was intended to benefit the West 
Indies ultimately by sacrificing something 
at present. He defended the consistency 
of the present Government in the course 
which it had pursued on this occasion. 
To the principle of affording a certain 
degree of protection to our colonies, he, 
(Mr. P. Thomson) was ready to give his 
entire assent; but they should always 
take care not to carry that principle too 
far, and not to afford protection beyond 
that amount which would be consistent 
with the interests of the empire generally. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged his 
right hon. friend, the President of the Board 
of Control, with inconsistency. He cer- 
tainly could see no inconsistency in the 
conduct of his right hon. friend, and should 
certainly have voted with him had he been 
present in the House on that occasion, 
The division took place on a proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to lay a duty of 
ls. 2d. on wheat, and that duty was 
actually expunged from the schedule. 
What his right hon. friend opposed and 
what he should always oppose, was giving 
such a degree of protection to one interest 
as was injurious to the whole of the empire. 

Mr. George Robinson contended, that 
the course of policy which had been adopt- 
ed, both by the late and by the present 
Government, towards our colonies, had 
been a most impolitic one. That policy 
was said to be in accordance with the 
principles of the late Mr. Huskisson ; but 
he was quite sure that that lamented 
statesman would not in 1830 (for the re- 


‘that part of America. If nothing had oc- 
! curred, indeed since 1825, he should not 


be disposed to complain, but since then 
the Congress of the United States, had 
adopted a system of commercial policy, 
that was directed in a hostile spirit against 
the trade of Great Britain. His right hon, 
friend, and other right hon. Gentlemen, 
seemed to think that their policy would 
meet the approbation of Mr. Huskisson, 
were he alive. It was impossible to know, 
that, but he would take the liberty of read- 
ing a short extract froma speech deli- 
vered by that statesman in 1828, on his 
moving for the production of the American 
Tariff. Mr, Huskisson then said, ‘ whilst 
iron, cotton, and hardware were rendered 
liable to duties which almost amounted toa 
prohibition, being the staples of this coun- 
try ; the production of othercountries were, 
in the same proportion, lowered, evi- 
dently shewing an intention to wound and 
injure, if not altogether ruin, the exten- 
sive trade carried on by this country in 
articles of its own manufacture.”* A man 
must be blind to the interests of this coun- 
try who should consent to deprive Govern- 
ment of the means of promptly meeting 
the effects of such restrictive measures by 
corresponding regulations.+” ‘‘ Unless we 
asserted our dignity and protected our in- 
terests what would be thought of our 
apathy by the people of the Brazils, who 
received all our goods on the payment of 
only fifteen per cent.”{ Mr. Huskisson 
then commented on the importance of the 
carrying trade; and speaking of the offer, 
in 1825, to open a direct trade between 
America and the West Indies, which Ame- 
rica had refused to accept, he added, “ For 
one long year this country submitted 
patiently, I had almost said too patiently, 
to the regulation without adopting any re- 
taliating measures. At the end of that 
period his Majesty was advised to issue 
an Order in Council, prohibiting the inter- 
course between America and our West- 
India possessions. The intercourse was 
interdicted and then came America with 
a tardy proposal accepting the terms which 
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up to the moment of the prohibition, this 
country had offered to her in vain. The 
advice for issuing that order was given 
with reluctance, but if they must be driven 
to measures unfriendly to commercial in- 
tercourse, it became them to persist in 
such measures with firmness.”* In that 
there was no evidence to suppose that Mr. 
Huskisson would have patronized the pre- 
sent policy. On the same occasion, the 
right hon. Baronet, then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, said “that 
he was not prepared to go tlie length of 
admitting that even the perseverance of 
America should not drive us to the adop- 
tion of measures of retaliation. It was 
with no unfriendly voice, that he would 
say that the policy on which America was 
now acting was founded in error, and that 
before long, she would be convinced that 
she had mistaken her own interest.”+ At 
that time the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Control, concurred with the 
tight hon. the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Huskisson, and there were therefore, the 
highest authorities against making the 
concessions which we had made to the 
Government of the United States. 
would ask, why did the Government. of 
this country give to the United States the 
boon of a direct commercial intercourse 
with the West Indies, without stipulating, 
at the same time, that they should allow 
the introduction of British manufactures 
into the United States? We gave every 
thing to them, and they would give 
nothing to us. He would have said, until 
you return to the Tariff of 1824, we will 
hot even entertain the question of opening 
the West-India trade to your shipping. 
He did not know whether Members had 
read the correspondence between Mr. 
M‘Lane and Lord Aberdeen, but he had; 
and he thought it afforded an excellent 
illustration of American skill and British 
credulity. Mr. M‘Lane began by pro- 
fessing great cordiality, and in stating some 
general principles in which he cordially 
agreed. ‘It should be, he said, the de- 
sire, as it is the interest of both countries, 
to extinguish their causes of mutual bitter- 
hess, to correct the errors which may have 
interrupted the harmony of their past in- 
tercourse, to discard from their commercial 
regulations measures of hostile monopoly, 
and to adopt instead a system of frank 
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and amicable competition.” Unfortunately 
the acts of the American government did 
not correspond to Mr. M‘Lane’s language, 
and while he professed nothing but liber- 
ality, it continued those measures of exclu- 
sion and hostility that were intended to 
ruin our trade; and while its conduct re- 
mained the same he could not understand 
the policy of our taking a single step for 
the advantage of America. The late 
Government, however, adopted the views 
of Mr. M‘Lane, and opened the trade 
to the West Indies, giving up, in fact, 
to America a part of our own coasting 
trade. The present Government went 
further and proposed to take away the 
protection which our own colonies en- 
joyed for their timber in order to allow 
the Prussians and the Norwegians to bring 
their timber in their own ships into our 
market. Between both these Governments 
he saw no succour for the colonies but what 
God might vouchsafe. To shew what the 
late Government at one time thought of 
the trade between the West-Indies and 
America, he would beg leave to quote a 
passage from an answer written by Lord 
Aberdeen in August 17th, 1830, to Mr. 
M‘Lane. His Lordship then said, ‘It 
is most essential that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should not contract, by impli- 
cation, any engagement towards: that of 
the United States, with respect to alter- 
ation of duties, because his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have already had under their 
consideration the expediency of introduc- 
ing some modiiications into the schedule 
of duties attached tothe Act of 1825, with 
a view more effectually to support the in- 
terest of our North American colonies. To 
those interests, fostered as they have been 
by the suspension of the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the West 
Indies, his Majesty’s Government wil: 
continue to look, with an earnest desire to 
afford them such protection, by discrimi- 
natory duties, as may appear to be con- 
sistent with the interests of other parts of 
his Majesty’s dominions.” After this, he 
contended that the present proposed regu- 
lations gave the inhabitants of our North 
American colonics a right to complain. 
After the correspondence which had taken 
place between Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Galatin, after the language that had 
been used by Mr. Huskisson, after the 
continual protestations of our Govern- 
ment, he must say, that the present 
measure was dealing very narrowly with 
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the colonies. If the trade were thrown 
open at all, the measure ought to be at 
least prospective. If the West-India 
interests took this as a boon, in lieu 
of a reduction of duties upon sugars, 
they would find themselves very much 
mistaken. The West-India islands could 
be as well supplied by our American 
colonies as by the United States, but this 
act would take away employment for 
150,000 tons of British shipping, and 
give it to American vessels. The cal- 
culation was, that the West-India islands 
would save by these regulations an ex- 
penditure to the extent of 50,000/. to 
the utmost; but the loss sustained by 
the British shipping interests would be 
very great. It was clearly shown by 
returns on the Table, that when the 
United States were excluded from the 
trade, the shipping of our own North 
American colonies increased very rapidly. 
We were, therefore, by every such measure 
as that under discussion, increasing the 
maritime strength of that Power, and de- 
creasing ourown. He knew that the right 


Vice-president of the Board of Trade hon. 
might call such language inflammatory, 
but he thought it was justified by the con- 


duct of the Government of the United 
States. The President in his last message 
said, “ The arrangement secures to the 
United States every advantage asked by 
them, and which the state of the nego- 
tiation allowed us to insist upon. ‘The 
trade will be placed on a footing deci- 
dedly more favourable to the country 
than any on which it ever stood.” This, 
it should be remembered, was said in 
relation to the negotiation in which the 
President thought he had obtained a 
triumph over Great Britain. He congra- 
tulated the United States on the success 
and added, “ that the prosperity of this 
country, so far as it depends on this trade, 
will be greatly promoted by the new ar- 
rangement, there can be no doubt. In- 


dependently of the obvious advantages of 


an open and direct intercourse, its esta- 
blishment will be attended with other 
consequences of a higher order.” That 
shewed the estimation in which the Go- 
vernment of the United States held the 
advantages which we had so unwisely con- 
ceded. But the important part of the 
quotation was those “‘ consequences of a 
higher order,” mentioned by the President 
which could mean nothing, he?! believed, 
but the increase of the Aterican navy, 
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which would be the infallible conge. 
quence of our bestowing on the United 
States a large part of our own trade, and 
of employment for our own shipping. He 
was confirmed in this opinion, by the 
President immediately afterwards re. 
commending the navy to the care of 
the congress, adding, ‘‘that in a few 
years the Government would be pre- 
pared to send to sea on any emergency 
a powerful fleet of new ships.” We had 
been so long accustomed to the supremacy 
of the seas, that we were beginning to 
think that we could keep it against the 
struggles of all other nations, and without 
any exertion on our own part; but He 
thought that a very little examination of 
the progress of the Americans ought to bé 
sufficient to show that we were calléd on 
to make the greatest efforts to be able to 
compete with them. It should be recol- 
lected, that when we were struggling fot 
the liberties of Europe; America threw 
herself into the scale against us. He was 
justified, therefore, in supposing that in 
contributing to foster the naval power of 
America, we were strengthening a iidtion 
that would again be hostile to us; and he 
owned that he was not without appreher- 
sion, in case of another war occurring in 
Europe, that the American government 
would declare against this country. He was 
afraid, that in touching on those topics, he 
was laying himself open to a charge of il- 
liberality; but he could with confidence 
state, that the had the highest admiration 
for the Americans and their Government. 
They were every day showing the sound- 
ness of their measures and policy; and it 
was because he feared that we should one 
day be brought into collision with their 
power and strength, that he gave those 
cautions to his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
trusted that he had succeeded in showing 
that we had employed a very different 
policy towards America to that which she 
had pursued towards us. Never had the 
Americans, in any one instance, yielded a 
single point to us, but had always shown 
themselves most pertinacious in advaneifig 
their own interests. He would, theréfore, 
speak out boldly at once to America; for ste 
could not pursue a miore hostile cotttse 
than that which she was now pursuing. 
He objected also to the present measure, 
that it did not fix the duties at once, bitt 
left them epen for further change and 
further discussion, in the years 1834 and 
1836, The whole course of our commer 
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cial policy was full of changes. We raised 
up great interests, and then struck them 
down, spreading ruin amongst thousands 
of those who trusted in the Government. 
The American government acted dii- 
ferently. It thought the manufactures 
and commerce of America could not 
flourish without protection, and while we 
only levied a duty of 18 or 20 per cent 
on their goods, they levied a duty of 80 
or 100 per cent on our produce. Thie 
conduct of that government, as to the 
Sugar duties, shewed by what spirit it was 
animated. It was proposed to Congress 
this year to lower the duties on all foreign 
sugars, which would have benefitted the 
British West Indies; but the anti-English 
party was so strong, that this proposition 
was rejected, and the duty on sugar, im- 
ported from our colonies, was still 80 per 
cent, They shut out West-India sugar 
and rum to protect their own planters and 
distillers, and we gave them the benefit of 
a direct trade with our colonies, by which 
they would enjoy all the advantage of the 
freight on the cumbrous articles we allowed 
them to supply us with. In their trade 
with the West-India islands they would 
take nothing but specie in return for their 
produce, and they had always shown a 
most unconceding disposition in all their 
negotiations, as was witnessed in their 
treaty with France, in claiming their losses, 
—in their demands upon England for the 
compensation for their slaves carried away 
from the southern States,—and, lastly, 
in their pending negotiations respecting 
the north-western boundary line, by a 
shifting of which they expect to obtain 
such great advantages. It was impossible 
forthe Americans to have shown a more 
hostile spirit than they had done towards 
this country, notwithstanding that the 
English took from them annually to the 
amount of 33,000,000 of dollars’ worth of 
taw produce. ‘They had done every thing 
short of prohibiting the export of their.own 
commodities, and that the government 
could not do. The United States could 
hot refuse their raw cottons to this coun- 
ity, for the very existence of the Southern 
States depended on our taking them. 

itherto, he must repeat in conclusion, we 
had been going on a wrong system, for we 
should never have conceded a single point 
to America without an equivalent. But 
though thishad been our course, he could see 
no reason why we should not alter it—late 
43 it was in the day. ‘I'he American ship- 
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ping already amounted to 1,640,000 tons, 
while the English was but 2,000,000 tons; 
and if the present course were persisted in 
for five years, he had no doubt that by 
that time the amount of American shipping 
would be equal to ours. 

Mr. C. Grant thought, that the wisest 
thing we could do was, to bury in ob- 
livion any hostile feelings that might.ex- 
ist towards America; and he must say, 
that the President of the United States 
appeared to him to have acted in the most 
candid and frank manner. He thought 
that the late Government had been per- 
fectly justified in opening the trade be- 
tween America and the Colonies; and he 
thought that the documents which passed 
on both sides were highly creditable; and 
he could not but think, that what had 
then taken place might be the means of 
removing any unpleasantness of feeling 
between the two countries, and draw them 
together in a closer bond than they had 
been for the last twenty years. With 
reference to his opinions in 1828, he must 
positively assert, that he never had 
wished that the intercourse with America 
should not be renewed, and if any record 
of parliamentary proceedings attributed 
that to him, it was erroneous. He 
thought that, renewing their connection 
with America, they ought to return as 
speedily as possible to the rate of duties 
laid down in 1825; and therefore he could 
not agree with his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Herries) that the two bills, that of the pre- 
sent Government, and that of the last, were 
substantially the same ; for in very many 
cases his right hon. friend had proposed 
a considerable increase on that scale. He 
(Mr. C. Grant) did not imtend to say, 
that the scale of 1825 was to be the mini- 
mum ; but he thought, that at all events 
they ought to come down to that scale as 
speedily as possible; because, if they did 
not, they would be making a step, not in 
advance, but in retrogression. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was glad to hear 
that the Bill was intended to promote the 
intercourse between our West-India 
islands and our North American colo- 
nies; but he observed at the same time, 
that this was to be effected at the expense 
of those islands. He was aware, how- 
ever, that they had no alternative but 
submission; but that being their condi- 
tion, it was the duty of the mother coun- 
try to see justice done toall. That the 
West-India islauds found a market for 
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their produce in the North American 

colonies, was, he admitted, an advantage, 

though he doubted if that compensated 

the increased prices they would, in con- 

sequence of this Bill, have to pay on 

many necessary articles. For his part, he 
did not wish to sever the interests of our 
colonies, and should be happy to see 
them all united, and their prosperity pro- 
moted by the Crown. It was said, that 
this measure was in principle like the 
measure that was proposed by the last 
Administration, but he thought it differed 
very materially, and in some respects ob- 
jectionably. It prétended to give pro- 
tection to the manufacture of staves, but 
that was to be limited to a short period ; 
and at the same time that this Bill was to 
protect the Canadian trade, the measure 
of the noble Lord relative to the Timber 
Duties would have the effect of displacing 
200,000 tons of shipping, in order to place 
700,000/. in the Exchequer. That was 
inflicting distress on the shipowners. In 
fact, the Government never took into 
consideration the interests its own mea- 
sures had raised up,and which it too lightly 
abandoned. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, he hoped that the West-India 
colonies would, in due time, be deemed 
proper objects for the calm consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. Courtenay did not feel inclined to 
follow the hon. member for Worcester into 
all his discussions concerning the Order in 
Council ; he only wished to observe, that 
the hon. Member was in error when he 
said, that Mr. Huskisson declared that he 
would never consent to rescind that Order. 
When Mr. Huskisson was applied to in 
1827, he stated that he would not hamper 
the Government by any such declaration, 
or impede it in any measure which it 
might suppose to be necessary to propose 
to Parliament; but he then said, that he 
saw no immediate chance of its being re- 
scinded. There was a contradiction be- 
tween the assertion of his right hon. frend 
the President of the Board of Control, 
that this Bil! was not like that proposed 
by the late Administration, and the state- 
ment of the Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, that it was in principle exactly 
the same. The right hon. Gentleman, 
indeed, sta‘ed, that the bill proposed by 
the late Administration was to be perma- 
nent, while this Bill was to be temporary ; 
but he had himself stated last November, 
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permanent, ‘and that it was founded on 
the necessity of giving temporary protec. 
tion to interests which had been raised up 
by Acts of Parliament. 

Sir Henry Parnell observed, that what- 
ever might be said of others, he still main. 
tained the same principles as in last 
November. His right kon. friend, the 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, had 
stated, that this was a measure of protection 
for a particular branch of trade, and, it was 
therefore, a recurrence to the principles 
which had been abandoned by Parliament 
in 1825, Mr. Huskisson then stated, that 
those principles ought not to be retained 
any longer than could be helped, and he 
was sorry that he was obliged to keep up 
any principles of protection. This was 
the first Bill, since 1825, which had re- 
curred to those principles of protection 
that were then abandoned. He was sorry 
to refer to principles of free trade, parti- 
cularly because those who took an oppor. 
tunity of censuring such principles were 
apt to be cheered by the House. That 
was partly occasioned, probably, by the 
details of such subjects not being under 
stood by hon. Members. Had he spoken 
on the Reform Question, he should have 
supported it on the ground that the mea- 
sure proposed would introduce into the 
House a greater proportion of men than 
at present who understood such questions, 
and would attend to them. Hon. Men- 
bers who spoke against the principles of 
free trade, and said, that those who sup- 
ported them overlooked the principles of 
Justice, were, in his opinion, sporting 4 
parliamentary fallacy. While they con- 
demned political economists as visionary 
and hard-hearted, they were themselvesthe 
veriest theorists possible; and to accommo- 
date their theories to their interests oF 
their wishes, they even reasoned falsely 
from the false premises they assumed. It 
was said by these Gentlemen, that the in- 
terests of the North American colonies 
must be supported; but, in doing that, 
the Legislature injured the interests of the 
public. The protection given in the firs 
instance to the North American colonies 
came out of the pockets of the West 
India planters ; but the West-India plant- 
ers remunerated themselves by ralsilg 
the price of sugar to the English pub- 
lic. Thus the consumers—the English con 
sumers—were injured by that protecti® 
which it was proposed to give to the col 
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In fact, the whole subject was taken up 
under very narrow views. It was well 
established by the evidence given before 
the Finance Committee, that in no branch 
of the public service could such savings 
be made as in the government of the 
colonies. It was stated by the noble Lord 
(the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
and the Secretary at War, that if the go- 
yernment of the colonies were placed more 
in the hands of the colonists, the ex- 
pense of an army for the protection of 
them might be saved. He contended, 
therefore, that those who looked at such 
questions only as far as they affected the 
colonial interests took a very narrow view 
ofthem. He regretted this measure and 
all similar measures, because they afforded 
a justification to the Americans to enforce 
their Tariff against us, Already these 
restrictive laws had done our manufac- 
turers a great deal of mischief, and he 
could not but apprehend that more mis- 
chief of the same kind would be done by 
laying restrictions on the trade of the 
United States with the colonies. On the 
whole, therefore, he was decidedly adverse 
to the present measure, which he consi- 
dered to be most impolitic as well as most 
important. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley admitted, that it 
was very improper, as a general principle, 
to foster any interests by laws, because 
the day would surely come when the pro- 
tection must be withdrawn, and then the 
difficulty of withdrawing it, and the mis- 
chief done, was in proportion to the de- 
gree of protection which had _ been 
afforded. Atthe same time, the present 
question was, how they might best pro- 
tect interests that had been called into 
existence by the laws; and he did not 
agree with those who thought that the 
Legislature ought to act without any 
regard to those interests. If, as the hon. 
member for Worcester stated, the United 
States could not supply the West Indies 
cheaper than our own North American 
colonies, it was clear that they would not 
be injured by the change. He certainly 
was one who viewed with alarm the sud- 
den application of the principles of politi- 
cal economy to our colonies ; but he could 
not suppose that those principles, as far 
as they were correct should never be 
applied. The whole question appeared to 
him one of transfer and navigation, rather 
than of protection; but he was glad the 
Measure had been discussed, as that 
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might lead in time to getting rid of the 
protection without inflicting injury. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson reminded the 
House, that the Representative of the 
West- India interest, and the Representative 
of the North-American colonics, had both 
declared that this measure would not be 
of service either to the West- India or the 
North-American colonies. The Bil ap- 
peared to him calculated only to benefit 
the third party, namely, the people of the 
United States. The House should, how- 
ever, recollect what the right hon. mem- 
ber for Harwich had said of the increase and 
decrease of the trade between our North- 
American colonies and the West Indies. 
Perhaps the House was no! aware, that 
at present the trade b: tween those colonies 
and the mother country was equal to half 
the foreign trade of the United States, and 
the trade between England and her colo- 
nies had increased by one-half since 1816, 
In his view this made th:t trade of con- 
siderable importance, and he could not 
agree to any measure which might injure 
it. The exports during the last year to 
our American colonies, amounted to 
2,000,000/7., while those to the Northern 
States of Europe, did not exceed 600,0001. 
He must, therefore, deny the utility of 
disturbing a trade which was so advan- 
tageous to this country. While he was 
on this subject, he would take leave to 
ask the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) what was the course the Go- 
vernment intended to pursue with respect 
to the new Timber Duties. This was the 
season of the year when the persons en- 
gaged in the timber trade chartered vessels 
to bring home cargoes, and it was of ex- 
treme importance to a large body of his 
constituents that the noble Lord should 
state distinctly, if he intended to persevere 
in that scale of duties he had announced. 

Mr. Bernal could not let the discussion 
terminate without declaring, plainly and 
openly, that the West-Indians would de- 
rive little or no alleviation from their 
sufferings from this Bill, and that they did 
not look on any of its provisions as a boon 
granted to them. It was, in truth, the 
same Bill which the late Government pro- 
posed, with some little difference as to the 
time when all its provisions were to come 
into operation. The repeal of the Non- 
intercourse Act would leave the situation 
of the West Indies, with respect to the 
supply of lumber, just the same as before. 
The planters of the colonies could receive 
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Jumber, notwithstanding all prohibitions, 
through the medium of a neutral port. He 
had himself received Jumber at all times, 
imported into the island of St. Thomas, and 
from that direct to the British West Indies, 
which he had been compelled to pay for in 
hard dollars. The Government might learn 
from this, how futile it was, to restrain the 
intercourse between nations, and that no 
Act of Parliament could have the power 
to defeat that which the people found 
necessary to their interest. As to the pre- 
sent Bill, he could only say, thatthe duties 
were apparently lessened, but really in- 
creased by the operation of its, provisions. 


And so far, therefore, as the benefits of 


the West-Indians were concerned, he must 
say, it was mere moonshine. He did not 
mean to deny, that there was some benefit 
received from the intercourse between Ca- 
nada and the West-Indies; for he believed 
that nearly one-half of the rum, and sugar, 
and molasses, exported to North America, 
was consumed by the Canadians. The 
duties, however, were much too high. 
Sugar paid, he believed, a duty of half-a- 
crown a hundred weight; molasses, nine 
pence; and rum, one shilling a gallon. 
He knew that the produce of these duties 
was necessary to enable the Canadas to 
pay their own expenses; but he thought 
that a reduction of these duties should 
take place as speedily as possible. He 
concluded by protesting against the use of 
any language, with respect to the United 
States, which could in any degree affect 
the bonds of amity that ought to prevail 
between great commercial countries. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the 70,0007. 
derived from these protecting duties, was 


just so much taken from the West-Indians; 


who paying so much more than they should 
do for their lumber, were compelled either 
to suffer the loss themselves, or attempt to 
charge it on the consumers gf their pro- 
duce. He wished much to know whether 
the wheat which the Canadians were al- 
lowed to import from the United States, 
was intended to be warehoused for the 
use of the West Indies; because, as he 
looked on the Canadas to be the great 
agricultural colony from which England 
would soon take her corn and flour, it was 
necessary to know how this wheat was for 
the present to be disposed of. As to the 
duties laid on lumber by the Bill, he saw 
that many of them amounted to 100 per 
cent, and he thought they were much too 
high, 
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Lord Althorp would first answer the 
question of the worthy Alderman (Thomp. 
son), by stating at once that the Govern. 
ment did intend to persevere with the pro. 
positions respecting the Timber Duties, 
and that he would bring them under the 
attention of the House on that day fort. 
night. With respect to the measure now 
before them, he cordially agreed with the 
principles laid down by the right hon, 
Baronet (Sir H. Parnell), but he must 
deny that the Government were retro. 
grading in the provisions of this Bill. It 
was founded on the scale agreed to by the 
House in 1825; and the only alteration 
of importance made by the present Go- 
vernment, was, to let in some articles free 
of duty which were at that time saddled 
with too high a duty for the interests of 
the trade of the colonies. He admitted 
that the Bill did not go so far as might 
have been desirable with the reduction of 
duties, but the Government had made 
provision that they should expire gradually, 
because that would be less injurious to the 
existing interests, which had grown up 
under the present laws, than an immediate 
and total repeal. In consequence of the 
Non-intercourse Act, capital had been 
employed to some extent in certain chan- 
nels, from which it could not be imme- 
diately remoyed without great loss, and it 
was to avoid this evil that the reduction 
was made gradual. The hon. member for 
Worcester (Mr. Robinson) had complained 
that the colonies would be sufferers by 
these arrangements, but when the interests 
of the whole empire were concerned, a 
particular class could not complain that 
those interests were not sacrificed for their 
particular advantage. He regretted much, 
and deeply, that the Goyernment could 
not afford to take off the Sugar Duties; 
but what it had done was intended for 
the advantage of the colonies, and he be- 
lieved it would proveso. The noble Lord 
concluded by declaring, that he thoroughly 
approved of the principle which had regu- 
lated the policy of the country on the 
subject of prohibiting duties for some time 
past, and that the departure from them m 
the present Bill was only for a season, 

Mr. Hume protested against the use of 


‘the words perpetual protection by the 


Vice-president of the Board of Trade, as 
being contrary to the principles which had 
now for years regulated the policy of the 
country. He regretted much to find that 
the mischief was not confined to words, 
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and that several of the duties proposed to 
be levied under the Bill were a return to 
that system of prohibition which the House 
had formally declared its intention to 
abandon. He believed that no alteration 
could be made in duties in a Committee, 
but when the proper time came, he should 
propose, as an Amendment, to return to 
the system of 1825. The West-Indians 
had suffered much from the conduct of 
the Government, but he feared much that 
retracing its course would not relieve 
them. This measure, although good, 
would not bring back to the West-In- 
dies that great trade in coffee, rum, and 
sugar, which they once possessed in sup- 
plying the United States. Vast quantities 
of rum, molasses, and sugar, were formerly 
imported from the West Indies into Ame- 
rica, but the people of the United States 
now distilled their own rum, and imported 
sugar from South America and Cuba. He 
did not quite agree with the hon. member 
for Rochester in all he said, because, if 
the West-India planters went to St. 
Thomas’s for their lumber, they in this 
way increased its price from 10 to 
16 per cent, without bestowing the 
least benefit on any interest connected 
with this country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman below him had spoken with severity 
of the doctrines of political economy, but 
he should say, that those doctrines were 
quite as good as any propounded by that 
tight hon. Gentleman. Ignorance of the 
mischief which might be occasioned by 
the measures introduced in the way of 
meditated improvement, was one of the 
greatest possible evils in these respects, 
inasmuch as the influence of Government 
too frequently gave weight to those sug- 
gestions, which finally could not bear the 
test of trial and practical application. 

Mr. P. Thomson contended, that the 
course which Government had thought fit 
in this instance to pursue, was not a de- 
parture from its avowed principles. It 
should be recollected that our colonies 
stood in a different position, as respected 
the mother country, from the colonies of 
other countries. 

Mr. Herries expressed himself disposed 
to leave the defence of the measures 
which were pursued in this respect by the 
Government of which he formed a part, in 
the hands of his successors. 

Mr. Callaghan believed, that in the 
present artificial state of the country, it 
was absolutely necessary that a restrictive 
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policy should be adopted with respect to 
our colonies. The interests of Ireland, 
with respect to the provision trade, more 
particularly required that a preference 
should be given to its exports over those 
of North America, in respect to beef, pork, 
and butter. 

Mr. Irving stated, that the reason why 
the West Indies ceased to export sugar to 
the United States was, that sugar was so 
extensively cultivated in New Orleans and 
Louisiana, that the United States had 
made themselves quite independent of our 
colonies. We might open the trade of 
those islands to the Americans, but 
they would assuredly take nothing from 
them except money. On the contrary, 
the Canadas took a great quantity of 
the West-India produce, and everything 
possible ought to be done to foster and 
encourage that trade. 

Mr. O’Connell contended, that the Irish 
provision merchant could not at present 
afford to lose the protection, which he had 
till now enjoyed in the colonial market, from 
fhe rivalry of American imports of the 
same description as his. According to the 
Bill then before them, the Americans would 
supply our colonies duty free by sending 
their provisions to Canada. 

Mr. P. Thomson—It was not intended 
to alter the existing duty of 12s. per cwt. 
on direct imports from the United States. 
That would still remain as a protection 
for Irish produce. 

Mr Hume observed, that if the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford com- 
plained that the removal of the protecting 
duty was a hardship to Ireland, he ought 
to remember that there was another party 
to the transaction—namely, the colonists, 
who could not fail to think themselves ill- 
used if the restrictive system were con- 
tinued. 

Schedule passed pro forma, and the 
House resumed. 


MInIsTERIAL PLAN OF PARLIAMENT- 
ARY Revorm.] Sir C. Wetherell wished 
to know from the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) whether it was in- 
tended to bring in the Bill for Parliament- 
ary Reform, leave for which had been ob- 
tained on Wednesday. 

Lord Althorp said, he had expected 
that it would have been ready before that 
hour, and would have been brought in that 
evening ; but he now found that it could 
not be brought in before 3Zor/ ay, 
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Sir C. Wetherell expressed his surprise 
that a plan of Reform on which they were 
told the Cabinet were unanimous,—a plan 
which had undergone the longest discus- 
sion in that House that had ever been 
given to any measure ever before submit- 
ted to the consideration of Parliament— 
should not be ready two days after that on 
which leave had been given to bring it in. 
Was he to understand from this, that the 
plan was not yet prepared ; or was it to be 
a different plan from that which they had 
had so long under discussion ? 

Lord J. Russell said, the plan was 
ready, though it had not been copied out 
in sufficient time to have it brought in that 
evening. It would, however, be presented 
on Monday, and be printed, and ready for 
delivery on Tuesday morning, which was 
as early as Members could have it if it 
were brought in that evening. 

Sir C. Wetherell observed, that if the 
plan had been prepared at the time the 
motion was made for leave to bring in the 
Bill, as the House had a right to expect, 
the draught of the Bill ought to be ready 
now. [‘* no, xo”.] Hon. Members might 
cry ‘‘ no,” but he said yes; and he would 
contend, that the House and the country 
were not fairly treated by the delay. He 
repeated, the House and the country were 
treated badly by this delay. 

Lord Althorp said, he had such respect 
for the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he should regret coming 
under his lash, but he did not think that 
he had been deservedly brought under it 
in this instance; or, if the hon. and Jearn- 
ed Gentleman thought so, he hoped the 
House and the country would think differ- 
ently. It was no just ground of charge 
against Ministers that they were not quite 
ready to lay the draught of a measure. of 
this importance before the House the mo- 
ment they obtained leave to bring it in. 
The general plan of the measure was pre- 
pared and agreed upon before the motion of 
his noble friend was submitted to the House, 
but it might have been necessary, without 
any change of that general plan, to alter 
some of the details before the Bill was 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Sir C. Wetherell—1 now beg distinctly 
to ask the noble Lord, when is the Bill to 
be brought in ? 

Lord Althorp—On Monday. 


CommirreEe oF Ways anp Means.] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
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Day for the House toresolve itself intog 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Attwood said, he was anxious to 
take this opportunity of saying a few 
words on a subject of great importance to 
the country. It was now nearly a month 
since the noble Lord had brought forward 
his plan for making several great changes 
in the duties affecting some important 
branches of the commerce of the country, 
On that occasion he submitted certain in- 
tended changes in the amount of duties, 
particularly those on timber. The plan 
had no sooner been submitted to the 
House, than it created a very great sensa- 
tion in the commercial world. It was 
then suspended; and though the public 
were most anxious to ascertain the de- 
cision of Parliament with respect to it, the 
noble Lord now intimated that the mea- 
sure was to be further postponed fora 
fortnight. Such delay as this, on a mat- 
ter where such extensive commercial 
interests were depending, was most ruin- 
ous in its effects on large capitals embark- 
ed in the trade which was to be affected 
by the proposed change in the duties. He 
alluded now to the proposed changes in 
the duties on timber. Not less than 9,000 
tons of shipping, ready to sail for the 
Canadas in this trade, with cargoes ex- 
ceeding 100,000/., were delayed by this 
suspense. This, he must say, was not 
treating the House or the country fairly. 
Ministers ought to be ready to come for- 
ward with the measures which they open- 
ed to the country, as soon after as possible, 
to prevent that uncertainty, than which no- 
thing was more injurious in matters of ex- 
tensive trade. An hon. friend of his had a 
petition to present from a large body of 
merchants interested in this trade, and he 
had waited day after day to hear the far- 
ther details of their plan from Ministers; 
but now, as these were to be further 
postponed, the discussion must come on on 
the petition—a course most inconvenient 
to those concerned, who as yet knew only 
a part of the plan that was to be brought 
forward. If the petitions of the people 
were not to receive more attention than 
this, the best Reform which Ministers 
could introduce, would be that by which 
greater attention might be paid to the 
grievances of~the people. It would be 
more effectual than that plan by which 
so much of the time of the House had been 
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already occupied. The grievances of the 
people ought to be attended to before any 
supplies were voted ; and if his hon. friend 
who had the petition to which he hadallud- 
ed would now move, as an amendmentto the 
Motion before the House, that this petition 
be read and discussed, instead of going 
into the Committee, he (Mr. Attwood) 
would readily second it. The petitions of 
the people had the first claim on the at- 
tention of Parliament: Already had 2,000 
of them, complaining of and praying for 
redress of grievances, been presented, and 
he thought Ministers would have been 
much more usefully employed in reading 
and classifying them, and seeing what it 
was for which they prayed, than in bring- 
ing forward a measure of Reform, as it 
was called, in which no one grievance of 
the people was redressed. But a noble 
Lord had asked, if that House occupied it- 
self in reading the petitions of the people, 
what time would there be for passing Acts 
of Parliament ? He would answer, that 
if fewer Acts of Parliament were passed, it 
would be so much the better for the coun- 
try. There were already a host of Acts 
passed for bettering the condition of the 
poor, and yet that condition was every 
day becoming worse. The noble Lord, 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, pro- 
posed to add to these Acts one for bet- 
tering the condition of the poor, one pro- 
moting emigration; but if he examined 
before he legislated, he would find that 
six Acts had already been passed on the 
subject, each of which seemed to leave 
the condition of the poor worse than 
before. He must again repeat, that the 
plan of Reform brought forward did not 
propose to redress any grievance of which 
the people complained ; while that and 
other measures relative to the finances of 
the country proposed by Gnvernment, 
would tend to the ruin of all classes. 
The Ministers had failed in showing that 
they were men of practical knowledge as 
statesmen and political economists, they 
had delayed proceeding with their plans, 
on which, if the House had been earlier 
called to decide, it would have become ne- 
cessary to have a different set of men as 
advisers of the Crown: 

Lord Althorp admitted that delay in 
matters affecting commerce would be in- 
jurious; but the parties interested in the 
timber trade could not, with justice, com- 
plain of any inconvenience from the delay 
towhichthe hon. Member alluded, because, 





at the very opening of the plan, it was 
stated that the new duties were not to take 
effect before the 10th of October; so that 
all the tons of shipping which the hon. 
Gentleman bad mentioned would have full 
time to go to Canada and return to this 
country before that period. The changes 
with respect to the other duties would not 
be delayed, for they were proceeding with 
them as rapidly asthe other business of 
Parliament would permit. As to the peti- 
tions of the people, he should be glad if the 
business of the house would admit of hav- 
ingthem more fully read and discussed, but 
the arrangement for not bringing forward 
petitions after five o’clock was made before 
he and his friends came into office. He did 
not find fault with that arrangement, as he 
thought that some arrangement of the kind 
was unavoidable ; for it must be obvious, 
that if the House occupied itself in reading 
and discussing all the petitions which 
came before it, it would have no time for 
discussing measures to redress those griev- 
ances of which the petitioners complained. 
The hon. Member had introduced the sub- 
ject of Reform, but that had so recently 
undergone a full discussion, that the 
House would excuse him if he refrained at 
that time from following the hon. Member 
into it. 

Sir C. Wetherell contended that the 
course pursued by Ministers in opening 
the Budget of the year, and then suspend- 
ing some of its most important parts, was 
unprecedented. It was too bad that an 
Administration sheuld open the Financial 
Budget, then suspend it, to bring forward 
a plan of Reform, with which also they 
were not ready. So that there was now 
before the House a suspended Budget, 
and a suspended plan of Reform. The 
delay in the noble Lord’s plan of duties, 
particularly in those intended with respect 
to timber, was very generally complained 
of amongst commercial men. He had had 
several representations made to him from 
most respectable merchants in the City, 
on the subject. Why they should have 
addressed themselves to him, — one -of 
those rotten Members who were sought to 
be got rid of by the noble Paymaster’s 
plan of Reform,—he knew not, but so it 
was. Those respectable parties complained 
that their business was at a stand, and 
they could not tell what course to pursue 
in the uncertainty as to the measures which 
Parliament might finally adopt with re- 
spect to those Timber Duties, The fur- 
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ther delay now intended by the noble Lord 
was an aggravation of the original sus- 
pension. He did not state these things 
with any view to harass or impede the 
noble Lord(Althorp). No man was more 
disposed to support the Government of 
the noble Lord than he had been at first, 
and he was anxious to express to him and 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland his 
thanks for the vigour and firmness they 
had displayed in carrying on the King’s 
Government, particularly in Ireland; but 
when he found that among the measures 
proposed by the noble Lord were two,— 
one involving a, breach of duty to the 
colonies, and the other a breach of national 
faith, — he was determined not to give 
his support to the noble Lord’s Govern- 
ment any longer. On the contrary, he would 
support any motion which should compel 
the noble Lord to bring forward the plans 
which he had opened to the House, that 
the sense of the Gisiese might be taken on 
them. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he did not 
rise to prolong this conversation, but he 
felt it necessary to state, that he also had 
had applications from many merchants, 
who complained strongly of the suspense 
in which they were kept by the delay in 
the measures opened to the House by the 
noble Lord, particularly with respect to 
the Timber Duties. It was true the pro- 
posed duties were not intended to come 
into operation before the 10th of October, 
and that vessels now ready would have 
time to go out and return home by that 
time; but then there was an uncertainty 
as to what would be the state of the trade, 
as far as regarded the duties, by that time. 
Jt was not and could not be known to the 
merchants whether Parliament would 
ratify the noble Lord’s plan. But the 
delay with respect to these duties was not 
the only cause of anxiety. There were 
some who looked upon the whole proceed- 
ing with some degree of alarm, for it 
appeared that the sum on which the noble 
Lord calculated, as the produce of the new 
duties on Timber was 600,000/., which 
was to supply a part of the large amount 
of taxation proposed to be taken off; but 
it should be considered that the new 
duties not commencing till the 10th of 
October, only a very small part of the 
expected amount could come into the 
account of the present year, and when it 
was recollected that there was only a 
small surplus revenue from the last year, 
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the apprehension was not ill-grounded, 
that there might be a deranged Budget at 
the close of the year. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the persons 
engaged in the timber trade had had 
ample notice that the duties were not to 
commence before the 10th of October, and 
as the vessels which sailed for Canada 
went about this time, and could be back 
before that period, it could make no dif. 
ference to their speculation whether the 
measure of the noble Lord were proceeded 
with now, or at a later period of the Ses. 
sion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that what the mer. 
chants wanted was some guarantee for 
the first step. 

Mr. Herries said, that he also had had 
many applications from parties expressing 
their great anxiety as to the delay in 
the noble Lord’s plan, which he must 
say was quite unprecedented. He did 
hope, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would reconsider the subject, and bring 
forward the Timber Duties earlier than 
the time he had fixed. Before he sat 
down, he would wish to ask the noble 
Lord one question with respect to the 
Timber Duties. He had heard that the 
proposed alteration was not intended to 
apply to Ireland. He wished to know 
how that was. 

Lord Althorp said, that no alteration of 
duties with respect to timber from the 
Canadas to Ireland was intended. 

Mr. Hunt said, that when he had been 
only a fortnight in that House, he com 
plained that sufficient attention was not 
paid to the petitions of the people, and he 
was now glad to find that he had got two 
such able allies in advocating those peti- 
tions as the twin members for Borough- 
bridge. _He admitted, that the Reform 
plan brought forward did not contain what 
the great mass of petitions presented to 
that House had prayed for; at the same 
time he must say he did not oppose the 
Bill. The petitions, by the way, were 
not as numerous as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Attwood) had stated. They were not 
2,000, but somewhere about 646. They 
complained of many grievances; they 
prayed, in addition to Reform—for Re- 
trenchment — for Reduction of Salaries 
and Pensions, of Sinecures and Allow- 
ances—for the shortening of Parliaments, 
and many for the Ballot; but only two of 
all these—that from Exeter, and that from 
Bristol—prayed alonef or anything which 
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was granted; but he was bound to add, 
that all over the country, in every 

rish of the metropolis, in every town 
and village throughout the land, the 
eople were running mad in favour of the 
Ministerial measure. He had letters every 
day, and sometimes twenty-five over his 
number, which was very expensive, giving 
him accounts of meetings to support Mi- 
pisters, Never was there greater unani- 
mity; but he should be a hypocrite if he 
did not declare, that although he would 
support the Bill, he should not be satisfied 
with it, as it did not concede any of the 
favourite objects of his life—neither re- 
trenchment nor reduction of salaries, nor 
abolition of sinecures and pensions, ner 
extension of the suffrage (indeed, in many 
instances, the Bill operated as. a curtail- 
ment of the suffrages), nor the Vote by 
Ballot; nor, in short, any one of the ob- 
jects he had most ardently desired. He 
would not, therefore, hesitate to say, that 
even after this Bill was passed, he would 
go forth and endeavour, out of that House 
and in that House, to get a great deal 
more for the people. 

The House went into a Committee. 


Sucar Durtes.] Lord Althorp declar- 
ed, he felt most sincerely for the distress 
of the West-India interests; and if any- 
thing could be done to relieve them, with- 
out interfering with other interests, it 
would be the duty of Government to pro- 
pose it, and of the House to give it most 
serious consideration. It was necessary 
to look upon taxation, as it pressed on the 
community generally. He felt that a 
small reduction of the Sugar Duties would 
be of no use to the West-India interests, 
nor to the consumer. And as to a large 
reduction, were it even beneficial, he con- 
sidered that the taking off the duty on 
sea-borne coals was a much greater boon 
tothe people. But he was not sure that 
even a large reduction would be of use; the 
remedy must come in some different manner. 
The evils of the West-India interests were 
too deeply situated for any palliative. As 
long as the consumption of the country 
could not absorb all our colonial sugars, 
80 long must the price in our market be 
tegulated by the price abroad. Under 

ese circumstances, Government felt it 
Was impossible to propose any effectual 
remedy: and having stated this, it only 
remained for him to add, that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to propose any alteration 
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in the annual duties imposed by the Act of 
last Session. These duties were reduced 
last year in a small degree, but it was 
attended with no beneficial effect except to 
the retail dealer, The noble Lord then 
moved, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that towards making good the 
Supply granted to his Majesty, the differ- 
ent Duties on Sugar and Molasses, im- 
posed by the Act of last Session, and 
the bounties granted thereon, shall be 
further continued for the space of one 
year.” 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he gave 
the noble Lord full credit for his desire 
to relieve the West-India interests from 
the dreadfui state of distress under which 
they were at present labouring. He felt, 
however, that he should not do his duty 
if he did not bring under the notice of the 
House the situation in which the West 
Iudies were placed. And he should con- 
sider it advisable to move the voting of a 
relief to this interest, as he did last year, 
when it was his fortune to divide in a 
minority. He thought there were modes 
of relief; and he trusted, if they were so 
considered by his Lordship, he would not 
hesitate to adopt them. There was, in 
fact, great and lamentable distress in the 
colonies; and if it continued, no one could 
answer for their security. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving as an Amendment, 
“That all Brown Museavado and Clayed 
Sugars, imported from the British posses- 
sions in America and the Mauritius, should 
be imported at a duty of 20s. per cwt.” 

Mr. Bernal said, that he heard with 
regret the declaration of the noble Lord, 
that he could not consent to a reduction of 
the Sugar Duties; but as that was the 
case, he trusted that some relief would be 
afforded in another way. The noble Lord 
knew that the West-India interest might 
be much benefitted, if he would permit 
their sugars to be used in the breweries 
or distilleries of England. It was true that 
the landed interest might feel somewhat 
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jealous of such a proposition; but he be- 


lieved, that if they did, it would be with- 
out any great reason ; for, in his opinion, 
they would not be sufferers by the measure. 
At the present moment, barley was intro- 
duced from the Continent for use in our 
breweries and distilleries; and if the pro- 
position he submitted were adopted, the 
only change would be, that the sugars of the 
West-Indies would be substituted for that 


foreign barley, andthe barley produced at 
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home would continue to be used to the same 
extent asat present. If, therefore, the noble 
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Lord was not prepared to concedethe reduc- | 


tion of duties, as proposed by the noble Mar- 
quis, he ought to allow the introduction of 
sugars for the use of the breweries and 
distilleries. If the noble Lord did not 
hold out some hope of the admission of 
sugars for these purposes, he should feel 
himself compelled to vote for the Amend- 
thent. If sugars were not admitted, per- 
haps the noble Lord might permit the in- 
troduction of molasses for the use of brew- 
eries and distilleries. The present duty 
on sugar was 24s, per cwt., and the 
amount of duty upon twenty hogsheads 
was 360/. But the West-India planter 
was placed in this unfortunate predica- 
ment, that he was obliged to pay the duty 
immediately the sugar was sold. He sold 
it, however, on credit, and before he receiv- 
ed his money the purchaser might fail, 
and he lose both the value of his sugar, 
and the duty he had paid to the Govern- 
ment. To be relieved from that risk 
would be a great benefit. He did not 


press the noble Lord for the reduction of 
this duty, because the noble Lord had 


told them distinctly, that at this moment 
the Government was not in a situation to 
spare the amount of the duty, and because 
he did not wish to do anything to embar- 
rass the Government, but he thought that 
some relief ought to be afforded. He 
agreed with the principle, that when the 
public interest was made out to be on one 
side, private interest, if opposed to it, must 
give way ; but then the public interest must 
be clearly made out to justify a Govern- 
ment in calling on a body of people for 
the sacrifice of their private interests. He 
did not think that it had been made out 
in this manner on this occasion, at least 
so as to prevent the hope of relief on the 
part of the West-India interest. He trust- 
ed that the noble Lord would take this 
matter into his serious consideration. 

Mr. H. Davis agreed with the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Rochester. 
If the duty was reduced, there would be a 
larger consumption of sugar, and the reve- 
nue would not suffer to the extent sup- 
posed. The noble Lord, if he could not 
admit the sugars into the breweries, ought 
at Jeast to allow them to be introduced 
into distilleries. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. member 
for Rochester, that he had taken the in- 
troduction of sugars into breweries and 
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distilleries into his serious consideration, 
The introduction of sugars into breweries 
and distilleries had not been permitted 
since 1812, and then only sugar had been 
permitted. With respect to breweries, jf 
sugars were admitted, they would displace 
malt, and at the present moment the malt 
trade was improving, and the revenue 
from it was increasing very much. He 
feared he should hazard that revenue, 
which was one of the most important, if 
he consented to the proposal of the hon, 
member for Rochester. The revenue on 
malt this year would, he believed, exhibit 
an increase of 800,000/., and at the pre. 
sent time he should not be justified in put- 
ting it into hazard. He had already 
made inquiries into the matter, and was 
aware that the landed interest would at 
this period of the year be but little inter. 
fered with by the admission of sugars for 
the purposes of the distilleries, because at 
the present moment they had not a large 
stock of barley on hand ; but it would have 
some influence on their welfare next year. 
It was not entirely, however, their inter- 
est that was to be considered at this mo- 
ment, because that would be but very 
slightly affected, but the interest of the 
revenue which did not permit him to agree 
either to the proposition of the noble Lord, 
or to that of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that if the 
noble Lord was correct in his estimate of 
the increase of Malt Duties during the 
present year, he would surely be able to 
afford relief to the West-India interest by 
taking off the duty in the manner pro- 
posed by the noble Marquis, since that 
increase would more than cover any defi- 
ciency that might arise in the revenue from 
the proposed reduction. But he begged 
to state most distinctly, that in his opinion 
there would be no such deficiency, for the 
increased consumption of sugar would 
fully make up for the reduction of the 
duty. He feared that the noble Lord had 
forgotten the principles on which they 
were accustomed, when they both sat on 
the other side of the House, to argue these 
questions, or he must feel pretty well 
assured that the revenue would not suffer 
in proportion to the reduction of the duty. 
If, however, he could formerly have had 
any doubt upon the subject, he would find 
in the events of the two last years a sufi- 
cient securitythat an increase of consump- 
tion, and a proportionate increase ° 
revenue always followed a reduction of 
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duty. The noble Lord ought either to 
reduce the duty, and thus afford relief to 
the West-India planters, or he ought to 
admit sugars into breweries and distiller- 
ies, and one way or the other the West- 
India interest would be benefitted, and on 
their behalf he appealed to the favourable 
consideration—he might almost say, to the 
pity—of that House. 

Mr. Irving preferred the introduction 
of molasses into breweries and distilleries, 
to the reduction of duty. He wished 
also that rum should be admitted at the 
same rate of duty as that paid on British 
spirits, 

Sir E. Carrington said, that some relief 
ought to be afforded to the West-India 
interest, if the House expected them to do 
what they had been repeatedly called on to 
do. That House had passed Resolutions, 
calling on the planters to instruct the 
negroes as well as to feed and clothe them; 
but it was impossible for the planters to 
do that unless relief was afforded to them. 
He hoped some means of doing that might 
be found, which he assured the House, was 
absolutely necessary, in order to enable 
them to improve the condition of the ne- 
groes, as that House desired, and as the 
planters wished. 

Mr. Benett said, he should prefer the 

proposition of the noble Marquis to that 
of the hon. member for Rochester, if the 
revenue of the country would permit the 
reduction of the duty, for the latter would 
inflict an injury on the landed interest of 
this country for the sake of the West- 
India interest ; and at a moment like this, 
when the landed interest were suffering 
severely, he did not think it fair to relieve 
the West-India interest at their expense. 
The West-India planters seemed to forget 
that the landed interest had to support the 
poor and the Church, and were also sub- 
ject to numberless other burthens, from 
which they required relief instead of hav- 
ing in addition their market destroyed. 
_ Mr. Cutlar Ferguson asserted, that the 
interest of the West-India planters had 
been sacrificed more than that of any other 
body of men in the empire. He was sure 
that the revenue would not suffer by the 
proposed reduction of duty, while great 
relief would be afforded to the consumer. 
He should therefore vote for the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Hume put ina claim on behalf of 
the people of England, for a reduction of 
these Sugar Duties, and he was satisfied, 
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that if it were granted the noble Lord 
opposite would suffer no diminution of 
revenue on that account. The Govern- 
ment was, indeed, pledged to make the 
reduction, for the duty was a war duty, 
and when imposed, it was understood to 
be imposed only for war purposes. He 
asked the noble Lord what had been the 
amount of the falling off in the revenue 
on sugar during the last year? He be- 
lieved, that the falling off, if any was very 
trifling, and had been occasioned less 
from the reduction of duty than from 
other causes, among which was a short 
supply of sugar arising from a deficient 
crop. 

Mr. Maberly thought it was not fair to 
deal with the noble Lord in the abstract in 
this matter, after he had said he had re- 
duced the duty as much as he could. The 
question, however, was not one affecting 
the West-India interest alone, for all duties 
fell on the consumer, and the matter, 
therefore, chiefly related to him. It might 
be true, that the introduction of sugars 
into breweries and distilleries would afford 
relief to the West-India interest, but then 
it appeared that there were other interests 
that would be injured, and these must be 
consulted. 

Colonel Davies said, it was true the 
duty was paid by the consumer, but still, 
if that duty was too high, the amount of 
the consumption of the taxed article would 
be less, so that the producer would suffer. 
The duty might, it was plain, be so high 
as to amount to a prohibition which would 
deprive the consumer of a little enjoy- 
ment, but would actually ruin the pro- 
ducer. He thought, as relief was neces- 
sary, it was the duty of the Government 
to reduce its expenses, which he and his 
hon. friend who spoke last knew could be 
done, and give that relief to the West- 
Indians which they prayed for. 

Mr. Keith Douglas supported the pro- 
position for the reduction of the duty. 
He admitted, that it was possible the pro- 
duce of the Malt Duties might be some- 
what injured by the introduction of sugars 
or molasses into breweries, but that could 
not be the case if sugars were allowed to 
be employed in our distilleries, where they 
would only supersede foreign barley. The 
West-India interests loudly called for re- 
lief, and he hoped the noble Lord would 
re-consider the subject. 

Mr. Whitmore could not vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Marquis, although 
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he lamented deeply the distresses of the 
West-India interest, and should be happy 
were it possible to relieve them. He 
feared, however, that assistance could not 
be afforded with due regard to the welfare 
of the other great interests of the country. 
The distresses of the planters arose out of 
no law, and could be remedied by no law 
passed in this country. 

An hon. Member contended, that Minis- 
ters had reduced taxes to the utmost ex- 
tent that could be afforded, and therefore, 
though he had formerly voted for a re- 
duction of the sugar duties, he could not 
then vote for the proposition of the noble 
Marquis. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that if was 
hard upon the noble Lord, who had been 
only a short time in office, to be so severely 
pressed. In the course of a few months, 
the present Adininistration had afforded 
move relief than the last Administration 
in about as many years. He agreed that the 
West-India interest was of great import- 
ance; and if it could be established that 
the revenue would not suffer by the pro- 
posed rediiction, Ministers ought, and he 
had no doubt they would be most happy 
to adopt the plan. It had always been 
their wish, he believed, to relieve the 
people whenever it could be done without 
too great a sacrifice. It was fit that some 
little patience should be exercised,and he 
had no doubt that the public would bene- 
fit by the forbearance. No partial mea- 
sure of this description could give general 
relief, but he was very willing to acknow- 
ledge that the claims of the West-India 
interest ought not to be lightly passed 
over. If the present Government had 
even common sense, to say nothing of 
integrity, they would adopt the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquis, or some 
corresponding measure, the moment they 
found it practicable. 

Mr. Goulburn was satisfied, that the 
proposed reduction could not be made ; 
but he thought, nevertheless, that the 
West-India iiterest had a more just claim 
to relief than that of the classes to whom 
the noble Lord, in his Budget, had paid 
more attention. When he looked at the 
amount of taxes already reduced by the 
noble Lord, lie was quite alarmed; he 
saw that révenie had been relinquished 
to the extent of 1,740,000/., while means 
of supplying the deficiency were only 
found to the extent of 800,0002., leaving 
940,0007. deficiency, and how that was 
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to be supplied he knew not, especially 
when the surplus revenue was only calcu. 
lated at 300,000/. 

Lord Althorp recalled the recollection 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the fact, 
that when he (Lord Althorp) stated the 
Budget, he had not taken credit for any 
increase in the revenue from the greater 
productiveness of certain taxes, particu. 
larly the Malt Tax, from the change in 
the law relative to beer. The right hon, 
Gentleman had himself calculated upon 
an increase before he left office. At that 
moment, too, he (Lord Althorp) had the ad- 
vantage of knowing what had been the pro- 
duce of the Revenue during the last two 
months, and he therefore did not in the 
slightest degree participate in the appre- 
hensions of the right hon. Gentleman. In 
the reduction of the duty upon Tobacco, 
he had calculated upon the increase of 
the revenue from the diminution of smug- 
ling ; but the same reasoning would not 
apply to any reduction of the duty on 
sugar. It was very true that the reduc- 
tions of last year had occasioned a small 
diminution of revenue; a further reduc- 
tion in the duty on sugar might, to a 
certain extent, increase consumption; 
but unless that increase were to a great ex- 
tent, the revenue would lose more than, in 
the present state of the Government, could 
be afforded. Having given the different 
items the best considerations in his power, 
before he brought on his Budget, he 
thought he had selected those articles for 
reduction of duty which would afford the 
greatest degree of relief to the people. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he could 
not vote for the Amendment, but he did 
not see sufficient ground for refusing to 
allow the use of sugar and molasses in 
the breweries and distilleries. 

Mr. Hunt supported the Amendment, 
because a reduction of the duty on sugar 
would be a great advantage to the lower 
orders. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Westminster, being a great landed 
proprietor, had called upon the country to 
have patience; that might do for him, but 
it would not do for the people. When 
the hon. Baronet said that great reductions 
had been made, he seemed to have disco- 
vered a mare’s nest. 

The Honse divided. For the original 
Motion 147; . For the Amendment 49— 
Majority 98. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 
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Rerorm—Exrranation.] Lord Mor- 
peth presented several Petitions from Hali- 
fax, Wakefield, and other places in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in favour of 
Retrenchmenit and Reform. He stated the 
prayer of these petitions generally, because 
they had been agreed to before the an- 
nouncement of the great ‘measure of 
Reform brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Colonel Sibthorp availed himself of that 
opportunity to correct some gross and 
inwarrantable misrepresentations which 
had appeared in the public press respect- 
ing his sentiments and his conduct. He 
was represented, to have said, that he 
would give his most strenuous opposition 
to the second reading of the Reform Bill. 
He had said no such thing. He had said, 
that he would not oppose this Bill in its 
first stage, because fe thought that the 
country ought to have an opportunity of 
making itself acquainted with the details 
of it. He had likewise said, that though 
friendly to Reform, he would not pledge 
himself at that moment to support the 
details of the Bill. In another paper it 
had been stated, that he was the nominee 
of Lord Monson for the city of Lincoln. 
This was a gross falsehood. He was an 
independent Member, freely elected by 
the people, and he was not, nor would he 
condescend to be, the nominee of any 
man. It had likewise been said, that his 
constituents, being 1,300 in number, were 
all open to the highest bidder. This was 
themost gross and unwarrantable falsehood 
of all. His constituents were as honest 
and independent a body as any consti- 
tuency in the whole country. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 14, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. Calico Duties? Repeal, read a third 
time and passed. Population (Ireland), read a second 
time, 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Negro Slavery, 
by the Bishop of St. Asapu, from Holywell:—By Lord 
Dacke, from the Protestant Dissenters of London and 
Westminster:—By Lord Fxrnuam, from the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Cavan. For Parliamentary Reform, by 
Lord Gopericu, from the Mayor and Corporation of 
Lincoln:—By the Earl of RApNor, from the Borough of 
Aughtermuchtie:—By the Earl of Rosesery, from the 
Tailors of Edinburgh, and from the Inhabitants of the 
Royal Burgh of Linlithgow :—By Earl Spencer, from 
the inhabitants of the parish of Christchurch, Surrey. By 
the Earl of ABERDEEN, from the Manufacturers of Pais- 
ley, against the Duty on Cotton Wool. By the Earl of 
GLENGALL, from Rehill, praying for some modification in 
the Tithe System; from Navan, for an alteration of the 
Bishop’s Courts, and for an Equalization of Political 
Rights; and from Rossmore, for the Repeal of the Union. 
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By Lord Dacre, from Dissenters at Watterfield, for the 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death for Violation of 
the Right of Property. For opening the Trade to 
China, by Earl Gower, from the Staffordshire Potteries. 
For the Repeal of the Duties on Sea-borne Coals, by the 
Earl of Harpwickg, from the Merchants and Dealers of 
Coals in Cambridge. By Lord Catrnorp, from certain 
Unitarians, for the Emancipation of the Jews. 


Peririons oN THE REFORM ag 
Lord Durham said, that the electors o 
Southwark had done him the honour to 
request that he would present to their 
Lordships a Petition from them, praying 
their Lordships to give their support to the 
great measure of Reform recently intro- 
duced into Parliament by his Majesty's 
Ministers. He had much pleasure in 
complying with their request; as also iti 
presenting a Petition with a similar prayer 
from the inhabitants of Sundetland, Bishop 
Wearmouth, and Monk Wearmoith: It 
had been signed by 468 petsbhs in a few 
hours; and it would lave been signéd Still 
more numerously had not the petitioners 
been desirous of communicating their 
wishes on this subject to the Legislature 
with as little delay a8 possible. The 
noble Lord also presented a similar Peti- 
tion from the Town Council, &c., of the 
Royal Burgh of Forfar. 

The Duke of Devonshire said, that he 
had a similar Petition to present from the 
inhabitants of the parish of Clerkenwell. 
He would take that opportunity of stating, 
that on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form, his opinion was, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers deserved the gratitude of every 
man in the country for the meastite which 
they had just introduced into the other 
House of Parliament. He thought that in 
that measure they had consulted the true 
interests of mew of all classes in this free 
country, and that they had relieved the 
hereditary proprietors of boroughs from 
the reproach of employitig objectionable 
means in securing the election of their 
friends and dependents as Members of the 
House of Commons. He said objection- 
able means—and he spoke advisedly; for 
the means were objectionable, although 
they might sometimes receive a sanctioti 
from the merits of the individuals returned 
by them. At the same time, he felt that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had secutéd the 
rights which property ought to lave, 
in a most proper and efficacious mianner, 
He was not going to occiipy the time of 
their Lordships with any fiirthét observa- 
tions on the subject of Parliamectitary Re- 
form; but as he was on his legs, he could 
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not refrain from expressing his approbation 
of the plan of Reform then before the 
other House, and his resolution to support 
it to the utmost of his power. The noble 
Duke then presented another Petition on 
the same subject, and with the same 
prayer, from the Mayor, Corporation, and 
Inhabitants of Poole,—a petition which he 
considered very creditable to them, as they 
were in possession of exclusive privileges. 

The Marquis of Cleveland had a Petition 
to present on the same subject from the 
inhabitants of Totness. There were parts 
of that petition to which he could by no 
means give his assent. As he had already 
explained to their Lordships his sentiments 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
he deemed it needless to say more of his 
Opinions or his wishes on that subject on 
the present occasion, than this—that no 
personal considerations, no personal in- 
terests, no personal wishes, should prevent 
him from endeavouring to put an end to 
the continuance of a system which was not 
only impolitic in itself, but also highly 
detrimental to the country. As he could 
notagree with the petition in several points 
and as he did not wish to discuss those 
points at present, he would merely beg the 
favour of their Lordships that the petition 
be read. 

The petition was read accordingly. It 
objected to several of the details of the 
Reform Bill ordered to be brought into 
the House of Commons. The petitioners 
contended, that their borough, though an 
ancient borough, had not lost its rank and 
station in the country, but that of late 
years it had increased considerably. They 
made no objection to having the elective 
franchise extended to the resident house- 
holders of the borough, but they objected 
to extending it to the householders of the 
neighbouring parishes. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
consistently with the rules of the House, 
it was impossible to receive this petition, 
inasmuch as it related to the provisions 
of a Bill which was not yet before Parlia- 
ment. 

The Marquis of Cleveland had read and 
discovered the objectionable parts of this 
petition, but as it was respectfully worded, 
he did not see how he could refuse to pre- 
sent it. With the leave of their Lordships 


he would withdraw it for the present.—Pe- 
tition withdrawn. 

Earl Grey presented a Petition from the 
Freeholders of Northumberland, voted at 
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a public meeting convened by the High 
Sheriff, and held on the 9th of February 
last, in favour of Reform. The petition 
prayed for a Reform by means of an ex. 
tension of the elective suffrage to al] 
householders ; it prayed also for the short- 
ening of the duration of Parliaments, and 
it also prayed for the taking of votes by 
Ballot. On this latter subject his sentj. 
ments were too well known to require ex. 
planation. The petition was signed by 
5,000 persons, and spoke the approbation 
of the county which he had so long had 
the honour of representing, in favour of 
the principles of Reform, 


Banxruptcy Court Britt.] Lord 
Wynford said, that a few weeks ago, when 
he laid on their Lordships’ Table a Bill 
enabling parties to be examined on oath 
in their own suits, his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack had stated that it 
would make such a sweeping alteration in 
the law of England, that he must require 
time for its consideration. When his 
noble and learned friend made application 
to him for time, he was immediately of 
opinion that time ought to be given; for 
he had too much respect for the law of 
England as it now stood to wish to inno- 
vate upon it without due consideration. 
Now, if the measure which he had intro- 
duced some weeks ago deserved the title 
of a sweeping measure, much more did the 
bill which his noble and learned friend had 
since introduced deserve that title; forit 
was so extensive in its details, and s0 
sweeping in its alterations, as to require 
more time for consideration than any bil 
which had been laid upon the Table of 
their Lordships since he had the honour of 
a seat intheir House. At this momenta 
noble and learned friend of his who wished 
to take part in the discussion on this Bill 
was prevented from attending by indispo- 
sition. His noble and learned friend 
hoped, however, to be able to attend in 
his place in the course of a week; but as 
his hopes had been disappointed several 
times already, perhaps his attendance 
might not be so early as himself and his 
friends wished. Their Lordships were als 
aware that another noble and learned 
friend of his, who had expressed his i 
tention of explaining his sentiments 0 
this Bill, was now absent from town on the 
Circuit. Lf, then, the Bill to which he wa 
referring were not of such a description # 
he had already stated, he should conceit? 
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that the absence of his noble and learned 
friends, who had expressed a wish to be 

resent at its discussion, would be suffici- 
ent to induce their Lordships to accede to 
the motion which he intended to propose 
to them. But if their Lordships would 
only consider the rapidity with which this 
Bill had hitherto passed through its differ- 
ent stages, and the importance of every one 
of its clauses to the community, he was 
sure that their Lordships would sce that a 
delay for the time which he asked was not 
either an extravagant or an unreasonable 
request. Besides, he had only got this 
Bill on Saturday morning in its printed 
form. He had devoted the whole of Sa- 
turday to a consideration of it, and he 
thought that, if necessary, he could con- 
vince their Lordships that it required a 
longer time for a fair investigation of its 
merits. He was inclined to think that 
this Bill was calculated to do a great deal 
of good; but he was also inclined to think 
that it would not do that good, unless it 
was altered in some of its details, and al- 
tered too, in a way which he was not pre- 
pared at that time to describe. When he 
mentioned the important subjects to which 
this Bill had reference, every body would 
see that it was impossible to state what 
alterations ought to be made in it wi hout 
time being given for consideration. He 
thought that the Bill in question would 
clash with the whole system of our bank- 
rupt law, as it was developed in the Statute 
of the 6th of the Jate King. How much 
of that Statute must be repealed, he was 
not then prepared to state; but that some 
part of it must be repealed he was quite 
convinced, otherwise they would have two 
Actson their Statute-book inconsistent with 
each other, and producing that confusion 
in the administration of justice, which was 
not only impolitic, but also dangerous to 
society. The Bill of his noble and learned 
friend swept away at once seventy-two 
Commissioners of Bankrupts. On the first 
blush of the matter he thought that it 
would be a good thing to do away with 
these Commissioners; but he had since 
heard the observations which had been 
made on that subject by a noble and 
learned Lord, who had greater experience 
than himself in matters of bankruptcy. 
He confessed, that though he was inclined 
to stand by his original opinion on this 
point, the opinion given by his noble and 
learned friend induced him to hope that 
the Bill would not pass through their Lord- 
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ships’ House without undergoing full con- 
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sideration. The Bill got rid of seventy 
officers, whose joint salaries amounted to 
21,0002. a year. Now the Judges who 
were to be appointed in their stead, though 
only ten in number, if they were to be sup- 
ported as Judges ought to be supported, 
would cost the country, in the amount of 
their salaries, 25,0002. a-year. Thus, on 
this single point, an increase of 4,000J. 
a-year would be made to the burthens of 
the country. To this sum must be added 
the salaries of a Registrar, seven clerks, 
and thirty assignees. He must here state, 
that if these officers were to be paid in 
such a manner as would give the public 
security that they were men capable of 
discharging the duties of their offices pro- 
perly, the expense which they would fix 
upon the country could not be less than 
14,0002. a-year. Surely a Bill, which in- 
creased the expenditure of the country so 
materially in a time of general financial 
distress, was not one which ought to be 
passed without due forethought and deli- 
beration. His noble and learned friend 
had said, that this Bill would not inflict 
any additional charge on the public, for the 
charge was to be taken out of the Suitors’ 
Fund. [The Lord Chancellor intimated 
his dissent.|—-Well, he might be mis- 
taken in saying that the charge for the 
registrars, clerks, and assignees, was to be 
defrayed out of the Suitors’ Fund, but as to 
the other part of the charge coming from 
that quarter there could be no doubt: for 
in the Bill it was distinctly stated, that the 
Commissioners were to be paid out of that 
fund. Now he begged to enter his protest 
against that arrangement. The Bankrupt 
Court and the Court of Chancery were 
distinct Courts; and their Lordships had 
no more right to take the funds belonging to 
the suitors in Chancery, and to apply them 
to the expenses of the jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy, than they had to transfer them 
to any other public object whatever. This 
was a tax on public property. If the 
Suitors’ Fund did not belong to the suitors, 
to whom did it belong? To the public. 
It was true that the unclaimed dividends 
in the Bank had also been considered 
public property, and had been applied to 
public purposes. He had not made up his 
mind as to whether the objections against 
dealing with the Suitors’ Fund as public 
property ought to prevail,—all he meant 
to say of them at present was, that they 
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objection against this Bill appeared to him, 
as at present advised, to be this—that it 
constituted too many Judges, and that 
those Judges were not co-ordinate. It 
produced a species of tribunal, which had 
no similarity to any of the tribunals which 
we had at present in the country: it would 
produce something more like to the Courts 
in France, or to the constitution of the 
different Courts of Session in Scotland. 
The four senior Judges in these new 
Courts of Bankruptcy were to be entitled 
“Elder Brothers,” and the six junior 
Judges were to be entitled ‘ Younger 
Brothers.” He had heard of Elder Brothers 
of the Trinity-house, but he had never yet 
heard of any elder brothers on our benches 
of co-ordinate Judges; and he must say 
that in his opinion the introduction of 
these terms was very impolitic. He was 
convinced that if the Bankruptcy Court 
were constituted as the other Courts of 
Law were constituted in this country, five 
Judges would be sufficient to perform all 
the business which would come before it. 
Three of them might sit regularly in Court 
for the despatch of serious business, and 
the two others might, like the Judges of 
the ordinary Courts, sit at chambers for 
the purpose of despatching ordinary busi- 
ness. He would undertake to prove that 
these five Judges would be equal to all the 
duties of their situation, and that thus 
a saving of 10,000/. a-year might be ef- 
fected. He must also observe, that there 
appeared to be a very plentiful allowance 
of officers to this new Court. In the 
Court of Common Pleas, when he had 
the honour of presiding there, there were 
only three Prothonotaries and three Se- 
condaries. He therefore could not see any 
necessity why this new Court should have 
two registers and two deputy registers, 
together with seven clerks and seven clerks’ 
deputies. If it had such a staff of officers, 
it would have more officers attached to it 
than the Court of Common Pleas, which 
administered justice throughout all the 
counties of England; and yet the juris- 
diction of this new Court would not extend 
much further than the limits of the metro- 
polis!| There were also some other ob- 
jections to the Bill, which he would take 
that opportunity of stating. There was to 
be a Court of Appeal, hebelieved, from this 
Bankruptcy Court. Now if there were to 
be such an appeal, he thought that it 
ought not to be to the Lord Chancellor. 
He had agreat respect for all Chancellors, 
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and as great a respect for his noble ang 
learned friend then on the Woolsack as for 
any noble and learned Lord who ever ga 
there. He had heard that— 

“‘ Judges are wise, but Chancellors wiser still,” 
but even allowing them all credit for judi. 
cial wisdom, he never could allow the 
propriety of admitting an appeal from 
four Judges to one. In all such cases, the 
appeal, if, indeed, an appeal were to be 
allowed, should be to that House. What 
he should recommend would be, that the 
appeal should be to as great a number of 
Judges, at least, as the Court consisted of, 
Their Lordships were well aware, that unti 
the Act of a late Session was passed, a Writ 
of Error lay from the Court of Common 
Pleas to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
vice versa. The consequence of that a. 
rangement was, that in case the two Coutts 
differed from each other in opinion, the 
parties, knowing that it was only the de 
cision of four learned Judges in one Coutt 
against the decision of four equally learned 
Judges in another Court, appealed, asa 
matter of course, to their Lordships. To 
obviate the litigation which arose from this 
source, their Lordships had passed a law, by 
which it was provided, that the Writ of Er- 
ror from the King’s Bench or the Common 
Pleas should be to the Judges of the Court 
of Exchequer and the Judges of one of the 
two other Courts from which the Writ of 
Error did not come. That alteration was 
much approved of by the Commissioner 
who were appointed to examine into the 
administration of the common-law in this 
country. Now their Lordships would le 
absolutely retrograding in the career of 
legislative improvement, if they permitted 
an appeal to be made to the Chancellor 
alone from a large body of independent 
Judges. Perhaps, when he had heard all 
that could be said on this part of the cast, 
he might be inclined to change his opin 
ons, but, in the mean time, he trusted that 
he had laid down sufficient grounds fot 
granting the delay for which he asked. 
As yet there had been no debate on the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. He did not mean 
to insinuate that there had been anything 
unfair on the part of his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack ; but somehow ot 
other it had happened, that no notifica- 
tion had been made as to the period a! 
which this Bill was to be read a secon 
time. Hjs Motion was, that this Bill be 
not re-committed till the 15th of April; 
and he was the more encouraged to hop? 
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that his Motion would succeed, from his 
knowing that the public interests would 
not suffer from the delay which he now 
asked. 

The Lord Chancellor could but compli- 
ment his noble and learned friend on his 
having lost none of that skill and address 
for which his noble and learned friend 
was distinguished when his noble friend 
and he were accustomed to meet together 
in Court sometimes engaged on the same 
side, and sometimes on opposite sides, but 
always zealously striving for the interests 
of their clients. He had listened with no 
ordinary feelings of wonderment to the 
speech of his noble and learned friend,— 
a speech than which, one more skilful, 
more judiciously adapted to damaging a 
measure in the eyes of that House and the 
public, without directly opposing it, he had 
never heard, and which, when taken into 
consideration with the most unprecedented 
motion with which his noble and learned 
friend concluded,-—a motion which, un- 
der the pretext of delay, would do away, 
to all practical purposes, altogether with 
the present important Bill,—would, he was 
sure, be felt as justifying a few remarks in 
reply to it. His noble and learned friend, 


instead of following the usual mode of 


opposing measures pursued in both Houses 
of Parliament, and boldly and gallantly 
coming forward with a decided motion to 
get rid of the Bill, by moving that it be 
read a third time that day three months, 
by which it would, according to Parlia- 
mentary usage, be defeated for ever and a 
day, asked their Lordships to consent to 
the next stage being delayed till that day 
four weeks. By this delay all the purposes 
of those interested in the defeat of the 
measure would be obtained, and a stigma 
would be fixed on it equivalent to its 
ignominious rejection,—which, aided by 
the artful statement of his noble and 
learned friend, that would go forth to the 
public, would give birth to feelings of a 
most disastrous nature on the part of a 
most important portion of the commercial 
community. His noble and _ learned 
friend’s statement had, indeed, amazed 


him a little,—it was so artful,—so skilful, | 


—s0 cunningly (he used the term in 
its ancient sense, as synonymous with 
knowingly) skilful for its object, and was, 

ides, so timed, as to take him com- 
pletely off his guard. And what, after 
all, was the gravamen of his charge? 
Why, that the advocate’ of the Bill were 
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hurrying it too rapidly through its stages, 
and that, by so doing, they should be 
depriving themselves of the advantages of 
the observations which a noble and learned 
Lord (Eldon) was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from offering on the present occasion, 
and of the observations of another noble 
and learned Lord (Lyndhurst) by his judi- 
cial attendance on Circuit. But it should 
be recollected, that neither of these noble 
and learned persons had urged any objec- 
tion—at least any that he ever heard of 
—to the principle of the Bill, long as it 
had been before the House, though they 
had expressed their dissent from the pro- 
visions of a bill, not yet before their Lord- 
ships, for regulating the examination of 
witnesses before the Court of Chancery; 
so that it would be too much for his noble 
and learned friend to ground his Motion 
on what those noble and learned Lords 
might possibly have to say, were they 
then present. He readily admitted, that 
it would be desirable to have the assist- 
ance of these noble and learned Lords, but 
he had never before heard it urged as a rea- 
son for delaying a necessary measure, that 
some noble Lords who did not attend 
might possibly have some objections to 
urge, if they were present. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that it was now three 
weeks since he had fully—indeed, he 
feared at a tedious length—explained the 
principal features of the present Bill; and 
since that occasion it had passed through 
several stages, each affording a convenient 
opportunity for a discussion, if his noble 
and learned friend felt himself called upon 
to provoke any; and yet his noble and 
learned friend, neither on the evening on 
which he had made his lengthened state- 
ment, nor when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee, nor when the report was brought 
up, nor on the stage when the further 


| consideration of that report stood as an 
| Order of the Day, had made a single ob- 
jection to the principle of the Bill, or to its 
chief features. Even now, he must say, he 


did not understand where the objection of 
his noble and learned friend actually lay, 
unless, indeed, the single objection summed 
up in what his noble and learned friend 


stated to be, not a change, but a modi- 


fication of his opinion, with reference to 
what he termed the wholesale sweeping 
away of the seventy Commissioners of 
Bankrupts. This, after all, was, he was 
sure, the nucleus, though carefully wrapped 


_up, of his noble and learned friend’s ob- 
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jection; his noble and learned friend was, 
perhaps unintentionally, the advocate of 
these seventy gentlemen, interested in 
preserving what the Bill went to remove 
altogether. The seventy,—the septuagint 
of the bankrupt commission, —had eviuced 
an activity of opposition to the present 
measure which their Lordships were little 
aware of: they were the assiduous com- 
mentators,—the translators, much more 
laborious than faithful, of its tendency 
and provisions ; and had employed every 
means in their power out of doors, and as 
far as they went, peradventure, in the 
House, to have it thrown out altogether. 
Hence the present Motion of his noble 
and learned friend to have the Bill delayed 
for four weeks, his force, he supposed, not 
being equal to the more open and decided 
measure of a Motion, that it be re-com- 
mitted that day three months,—all in obe- 
dience to the unremitting exertions of the 
seventy BankruptCommissioners; heshould 
correct himself, not ail of them, but the 
large majority, who were personally in- 
terested in the existing machinery, with 
all its abuses an: imperfections. He was 
himself actually besieged by these Gen- 
tlemen, hourly beset, either by letter or in 
conference with themselves, or some friend, 
counsel, judge, attorney, wife, cousin, aunt, 
or relation—all endeavouring to influence 
him to abandon or modify the provisions 
of the Bill, so far as they affected their 
individual interests, without any reference 
to the still more important interests of 
public justice. Their Lordships could 
hardly credit the unremitting energy with 
which this siege had been, he might say 
strictly, hourly carried on since he first 
proposed the measure for their adoption. 
It almost amounted to a blockade, and all 
that it wanted to constitute aclose blockade 
would be afforded by the artful motion for 
delay just proposed by hisnoble and learned 
friend. He therefore called upon the House 
to refuse its sanction to the Motion, as one 
fraught with more insidious mischief than 
their Lordships could have supposed from 
the artful statement of his noble and learn- 
ed friend. Not that he was a captious 
stickler for a particular day, or would 
sacrifice, in the slightest point, the public 
good to the strict letter of a motion; but 
that he felt himself bound to oppose the 
principle on which he was persuaded his 
noble and learned friend had brought it 
forward. He was anxious, however, to 
remove all the grounds of cavil on the 





part of the opponents, direct or indirect, 
open or covert, of the measure; and he 
was, above all, anxious that its provisions 
and principles should be thoroughly under. 
stood ; and therefore should not object to 
a moderate delay, if he could persuade 
himself that by the delay they would have 
the advantage of the observations of the 
noble and learned Lord who had so long 
presided over the Court to which the juris. 
diction of the present Bill properly be. 
longed. He would consent to this mo. 
derate delay with a frankness at least equal 
to that with which his noble and learned 
friend had proposed his Motion, but should 
offer to his Motion as it stood his most 
strenuous dissent. He felt some difficulty 


in replying to the observations of his noble . 


and learned friend on the Bill itself, in 
consequence of the shifting, qualified, 
untangible nature of those objections, 
His noble and learned friend never ex- 
pressed himself but in doubt, throwing 
out as a quasi friendly suggestion, qualified 
with a salvo of its not being intended asa 
decided objection to the Bill, but as a 
matter worthy of delay for its serious con- 
sideration. But, alas! all this friendly 
suggestion, by way of doubt, was much 
worse for the Bill than a decided protest 
against its principle; for the inevitable 
tendency of such an insidious opposition, 
out of doors at least, was to favour the 
clamour and misrepresentation which those 
interested in its defeat had, since its pro- 
mulgation, been endeavouring to excite, 
His noble and learned friend had con- 
pounded his charge by every artifice of 
imagination and forgetfulness ;—of forget- 
fulness, for he had carefully forgotten all 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) had ex- 
plained at such length, of the tendency 
and principle of the Bill, on a former 
occasion, supplying the omissions from his 
own fruitful fancy. He would cite one or 
two instances of this combination of artful 
oblivion and fancy. His noble and learned 
friend had dwelt upon the tendency of the 
Bill to add to the public burthens, ex- 
pressing a becoming jealousy of all un- 
necessary expenditure of the public money. 
Now, to say nothing of his being, perhaps, 
as entitled to lay claim for having exercised 
a constitutional jealousy on this score 4 
his noble and learned friend, he would 
only point out the insidious insinuations, 
which this, as he would show, most u- 
founded statement contained. His noble 
and learned friend well knew, that there wa 
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no one mode more certain than another, by 
which the public mind could be raised 
against a measure, than to impress it with 
the notion that its tendency would: be to 
add to the public burthens; and therefore, 
the burthen of his noble and learned 
friend’s speech was, that the new staff of 
judicial officers, to quote his own ex- 
pression, would be an additional expense 
instead of a saving to the public: or, said 
his noble and learned friend, the cost of the 
whole seventy Bankruptcy Commissioners 
was but from 21,0002. to 25,000/., while 
that of the ten new Judges proposed to 
be substituted for them by the present 
Bill would be 40,000/., thereby entailing 
an additional charge of at least 15,000/. 
per annum to the public. What answer 
would he make to phantoms of clerks and 
commissioners which his noble and learned 
friend had conjured up, to scare, if not 
himself, certainly those out of doors, as 
thus likely to cost the public 40,0092. per 
annum ? Why, simply this—that his noble 
and learned friend’s statement was without 
the shadow of a foundation—that it was, 
in fact, from the beginning to the end 
pure fiction. He would not then fatigue 
the House with a twice-told tale of his 
former calculations on this point, for he 
was confident that if his noble and learned 
friend had forgotten them for the occasion, 
many of their Lordships had not. He 
had, when explaining the features and 
details of the Bill, shown their Lordships, 
that so far from his plan adding 15,0001. 
a year to the public burthens, it would 
actually lessen them by more than that 
amount; that the saving would be some- 
where about 20,000/. per annum. And 
this led him to another, if possible, still 
more groundless insinuation (for his noble 
and learned friend had not ventured upon 
a bold and tangible assertion) of his noble 
and learned friend—namely, that with re- 
ference to the funds from which the new 
Judges were to be paid. Strongly as the 
public felt, and justly too, on the score of 
additional expense, they felt still more 
strongly averse from the idea that Parlia- 
ment should make free with the funds 
belonging to the suitors in Chancery: 
hence his noble and learned friend, with 
all that advocate-like one-sided adroitness, 
—all that nisi prius astuteness which he 
had often admired in Westminster-hall,-— 
charged the framers of the Bill with de- 
signing to pay the ten new Judges out of 
the Suitors’ Fund. From the beginning to 
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the end there did not exist the shadow of 
a foundation for this assertion,—-the pure 
creation of his noble and learned friend’s 
fruitful, and, as in this instance, most 
cunning fancy. He (Lord Brougham) 
never said, that the new Judges were to be 
paid out of the Suitors’ Fund; on the con- 
trary, he most distinctly stated, that they 
were not to be so paid; and this explicit 
disclaimer of such a proposition was the 
only shadow of a foundation for his noble 
and learned friend’s artful statement. In- 
deed, his noble and learned friend seemed 
to be as ignorant of the nature of the 
Suitors’ Fund as he evidently was of the 
tendency of the Bill he was covertly en- 
deavouring to defeat; for if he was not 
so, he would not have told them that the 
fund was similar in kind to that of un- 
claimed dividends. It was not; and for 
this simple reason,—if the Government 
made use of any portion of the unclaimed 
dividends, it did so on the guarantee that 
it was only asa loan, to be instantly re- 
paid to the first bona fide clairnant that 
presented himself. But no such use could 
be made of the Suitors’ Fund (of which 
there were two species under the control 
of the Court of Chancery); and the Go- 
vernment could only apply that fund called 
the “ Dead Fund” for defraying the charge 
of the machinery of justice, and this, of 
course, only by permission of the Legis- 
lature by Statute. But, said his noble and 
learned friend, there was no instance of 
any portion of the Suitors’ Fund—be it the 
Dead Fund, or what it would—being thus 
applied to the payment of any of the 
officers of the Court of Chancery. A 
simple fact would show his noble and 
learned friend and their Lordships how ill- 
founded was this declaration. The charge 
of the Master’s-office, the Vice-chan- 
cellor’s-office, and, since Mr. Pitt’s regu- 
lation in 1798, the salaries of the Masters, 
6001. a year each, were paid out of this 
fund; and if his noble and learned friend 
had attended to his former statements, even 
as much as a counsel attends to a Jude 
summing-up, or as a Judge attends to the 
thrice-refuted arguments of a counsel, his 
nobleand learned friend would have known, 
that all the alterations which his Bill 
would effect, so far as the Suitors’ Fund 
was eoncerned, would be, to restore to it 
the 6,500/. per annum which it at present 
contributed towards the charge of the 
Master’s-office, showing that the assertion 
of his noble and learned friend was a most 
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gratuitous and groundless—~nay, in the 
teeth of fact—creation of his own fertile 
fancy. This was not all. The fund which 
he had alluded to as that which would be 
applied to the charge of the machinery of 
the Courts, was the Dead Fund—that is, 
the fund arising from the interest, simple 
and compound, of the Suitors’ Fund; and 
no payment would be called for by his 
Bill at all affecting that fund. The next 
point to which he would advert was the 
insinuation of his noble and learned friend, 
of the needless number of the new Judges 
which the Bill proposed to appoint. It, 
said his noble and learned friend, was the 
first time that he ever heard of ten Judges 
being appointed to determine one branch of 
one portion of law; and he then indulged 
in some sneering comparisons between 
these offices and what he termed the 
younger as well as the elder brothers of 
the Trinity-house. Now, was it fair to 
thus attempt to stigmatize ten gentlemen 
about to be summoned to the discharge of 
very important administrative as well as 
judicial duties? and was it fair to insi- 
nuate that their number was far greater 
than their duties could require, without 
having inquired into those duties, or waited 
till the appointment had been completed, 
and the machine actually put in motion ? 
His noble and learned friend had been 
very unlucky, both in the objections he 
had stated and in his manner of urging 
them, and he asked for delay to make up 
his mind on points that were clear and 
undeniable. And first with respect to the 
number of the Judges. His noble friend 
argued, that because fifteen Judges were all 
that were engaged in all the Courts in 
Westminster-hall, that therefore four or 
five ought to suffice for the intended bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction. Now he (Lord Broug- 
ham) had, on a former occasion, explained 
at length the grounds on which he pro- | 
posed that ten should be the minimum 
number of the new Judges,—had explained 
that he at the outset was anxious to have 
a less number,—to have but five if pos- 
sible,—and that nothing but the unanimous 
conviction of, and after numerous con- 
ferences with, the most experienced Equity 
and Common-law practitioners, induced 
him to abandon his own small number, 
and agree that less than ten Judges would 
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defeat the end he had in view in all his 
legal reform measures. He had originally | 
proposed but five new Judges, as such of | 
their Lordships as recollected his former. 


statement must know he had already de. 
clared (though he did not make that pro. 
position in a peremptory or dogmatical 
tone) and only conviction, the result of 
the demonstrations of experienced men, 
induced him subsequently to propose that 
the number should be ten. He did that 
after attentively considering all the re. 
ports since 1824, and after much consult- 
ation with all those who were best quali- 
fied to give advice on the subject. And 
rightly did the eminent men whom he had 
consulted contend, that less than ten 
would not suffice for the ends of justice; 
and amply and candidly would he then 
avow that they were right, and that he 
was wrong in proposing a less number; 
and, attached as he was naturally to his 
own proposition, he surrendered it at onee 
when it was proved to be erroneous. The 
eminent lawyers, on whose counsels he 
thus acted, had before them the most 
extensive information on which to ground 
their opinions. They had one element— 
an important one—of their calculation, in 
the number of hours which the whole 
seventy Commissioners of Bankrupts usu- 
ally devoted to their functions; and they 
had another, in the nature and amount of 
the business which should come before 
the new Judges. And here he must say, 
that when his noble and learned friend 
tatked of fifteen Judges being sufficient 
for all the common-law business of the 
country, while the Bill asked for ten 
Judges for the business of one branch of 
one jurisdiction, he evidently overlooked, 
or was ignorant of, the extent and im- 
portance of the cases on which the new 
bankruptey Judges would be called upon 
to decide. He forgot that their functions 
would not only be extensively judicial, but 
that they would also have to act as admi- 
nistrators and trustees in all bankrupt cases 
that occurred in London and forty miles 
around; and, as such, that it would not 
be easy to over estimate the amount and 
importance of their jurisdiction. He cer- 
tainly was taken somewhat by surprise 
by his noble and learned friend on that 
occasion, though he should be prepared to 
meet him whenever he chose to openly 
object to the principle of the Bill. He 
repeated, that the present number of the 
new Bankrupt Judges was not fixed upon 
by himself; but, contrary to his own pre 
possessions~on the matter, had been 
adopted by him as the result of his i- 
quiries and conference with those most 
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competent to offer advice on the subject ; 
that the only end he had, or could have 
in view, in bringing forward the Bill, was 
to promote the interests of general jus- 
tice; and that it involved no novelty of 
tinciple to warrant the indirect attack 
of his noble and learned friend. If 
their Lordships sanctioned his noble and 
learned friend’s motion, the result would 
be, the instantaneous dismay and de- 
spair of the mercantile community of the 
city of London, whose petition, signed 
by 4,500 of the bankers and merchants 
of that City, all crying out unani- 
mously for the abolition of the present 
Bankrupt Commissioners system, he had 
presented to that House; and though the 
success of that motion might carry delight 
and satisfaction to those interested in the 
emoluments and patronage of the present 
bankruptcy offices, it would be, as he had 
said, productive of despair in the minds 
of a most influential and important class 
of their fellow-subjects, and of the public 
at large. For these reasons, and to coun- 
teract the mischievous effect which his 
noble and learned friend’s observations 
might create out of doors, he must oppose 
his motion. 

Lord Wynford, in explanation, had only 
to say, that he did not intend by his mo- 
tion to moot the principle of the Bill, but 
only to induce a careful and unhurried in- 
vestigation of its provisions, Nothing 
that had fallen from his noble and learned 
friend had affected the objections on which 
he had grounded his motion for delay, for 


his objections remained unanswered. If 


he was in error as to the funds from which 


the new Judges were to derive their sala- |. 


ries, the error was not his own, but his 
noble and learned friend’s, who failed, in 
his mind, to make matters much clearer. 
Besides, he had stated his reasons, be they 
valid or otherwise, for believing that the 
charge ofthe new Judges would be 40,0001. 
per annum, while his noble and learned 
friend had not condescended to favour 
them with his reasons for counterstating 
that the charge would be 15,000/. a-year 
less. As his noble and learned friend had 
not vouchsafed to give them more than 
mere assertion for his dissent to the mo- 
tion for delay till the 15th of April, and as 
there was every ground to expect that 
Parliament would be sitting at least a 
month longer,—and as, above all, the 
present Bill had been altered in all its 
parts since first propounded by his noble 
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and learned friend, he would take the 
sense of the House on his motion. He 
put it to their Lordships whether less than 
a month, the period of his motion, would 
suffice for a thorough investigation of its 
contents, and he put it to his noble and 
learned friend whether the jurisdiction of 
the Bankruptcy Courts was not essentially 
a common-law one, and whether, therefore, 
its administrators had any right to be paid 
out of the funds placed under equity con- 
trol for strictly equity purposes. 

The Lord Chancellor had only to repeat 
his disclaimer that the new Judges were 
not to be paid out of the Suitors’ Fund, and 
his surprise that his noble and learned 
friend should persist in insinuating that 
they were to beso paid. He begged leave, 
moreover, to deny the correctness of his 
noble and learned friend’s assertion, that 
the Commissioners of Bankrupts formed 
no part of the Court of Chancery, inas- 
much as the connexion which subsisted 
between them and the judicature of that 
Court was, in his opinion, direct and obvi- 
ous. Setting aside that consideration, 
however, he should merely add, that should 
his measure be adopted, the public would 
save 8,000/. a year, while not the smallest 
loss would accrue to the Suitors’ Fund in 
consequence of that saving. If, under 
such circumstances, their Lordships should 
resort to the unheard-of course of post- 
poning the next stage of the Bili for so 
long a period as an entire month, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of his noble and 
learned friend, they would thus, in the 
estimation of the public, affix a stigma on 
the measure which could not possibly be 
justified by any argument that had hereto- 
fore been urged against it. 

The noble and learned Lord then put 
the Motion, ‘“‘ that this Bill be recom- 
mitted on the 15th of April ;” on which the 
House divided, when there appeared— 
Content 19; Not Content 34—Majority 
against the Motion 15. 

List of the Minority. 


Dukes Beresford 
Cumberland Monson 
Wellington Manners 

Marquises Clanwilliam 
Salisbury Delawarr 
Bute Strangford 

Earls Rolle 
Aberdeen Redesdale 
Rosslyn Farnham 
Wicklow Kenyon 

Lords Wynford 
Ellenborough 
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The Lord Chancellor stated, in reply to 
a question from Lord Manners, that he 
had no objection to postpone the re-com- 
mittal until that day week, if such a con- 
cession should meet the wishes of the 
noble and learned Lord who had opposed 
proceeding with the Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
his noble and learned friend, the Chief 
Baron, would then, most probably, be ab- 
sent on circuit, in which case they could 
not have the advantage of his assistance in 
the discussion. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that the 
House having already decided against 
postponing the re-committal of the Bill 
fora month, could not well consent to put 
their legislative capacity in abeyance, and 
make its exercise entirely depend on the 
presence or absence of any noble Member, 
how respectable soever the individual 
might be. Nevertheless, it so happened, 
that he personally desired the presence of 
his noble and learned friend, who profess- 
ed, indeed, to be interested in the lunacy 
bill, and also in the third legal bill which 
he meant to introduce, and which he had 
abstained from pressing forward with the 
others in compliance with the Chief Ba- 
ron’s own wish; but his noble and learn- 
ed friend had not yet expressed, to his 
knowledgé, any opinion, either in public 
or private, against the measure now pro- 
posed; nor did he believe that the noble 
and learned Lord did intend to object to 
it. Atleast, nothing up to that day had 
been uttered by his noble and learned 
friend as far as he knew which would lead 
him to anticipate the opposition which it 
was now insinuated he had reason to ex- 
pect. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
not formed any opinion on the measure, 
and therefore was not prepared to oppose 
it. Allthat he sought was, that a fair op- 
portunity, and a reasonable length of time 
might be afforded for its adequate discus- 
sion. 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that 
his noble and learned friend, the Chief 
Baron, had certainly expressed a wish to 
be present at the discussion of the Bill, at 
one stage if not on every occasion when it 
should regularly come under the consider- 
ation of the House. It appeared to him, 
notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
Jearned Lord on the woolsack, that the 
Chief Baron did entertain considerable 
doubts as to the expediency of this mea- 
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sure, which he had described as containing 
little good that was at the same time new, 
while whatever it had of novelty was not 
good, but quite the reverse, and ought not 
to be adopted. Such being the opinion 
which, to the best of his recollection, his 
learned friend had already intimated, it 
was only fair that the House should be 
given an opportunity of hearing his senti- 
ments on the details of the Bill, which 
were really of a very difficult and compli- 
cated character. If in the course of the 
fifteen days during which the noble and 
learned Lord himself had directed his at- 
tention to the subject, so many alterations 
had suggested themselves to his mind, was 
it not equally probable that other imper- 
fections might attract the notice of noble 
Lords who enjoyed similar advantages of 
professional education? Lay Members 
were not competent to pronounce upon the 
merits of legal details, however capable 
they might be to decide upon the princi- 
ple abstractedly ; and it was consequently 
desirable that they should avail themselves 
of the advice of two of the ablest and 
most learned men who had ever held the 
seals of England, to whom they might 
refer, they being fortunately Members of 
their Lordships’ House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was most 
anxious that the present discussion should 
not go forth to the public as stigmatising 
this Bill with the censure of a noble and 
learned Lord who was not in his place to 
state his opinions for himself. The noble 
and learned Baron who had just spoken 
happened entirely to misunderstand what 
had been uttered by the Chief Baron, as 
the latter noble Lord had merely said that 
he had intended by his bill to alter the 
sittings of the masters in Chancery, and 
the mode of taking evidence, and referred 
to the third measure as that in which he 
was principally interested. If the dis 
cussion should not be taken until the ter- 
mination of the Circuit, such a delay would 
amount to the recognition of a principle 
which might be carried hereafter to an ex- 
tent that no one could undertake to limit. 
He would, however, inquire when the Cit- 
cuit was likely to end; and if he found 
that the postponement of the last stage of 
the Bill for a few days longer would give 
the noble and learned Lord an opportu- 
nity of attending, he should have no ob- 
jection to such an arrangement. Mean- 
while he should only observe, that the noble 








and learned Lord had not yet on any 
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occasion expressed himself hostile to the 


measure. 

Lord Ellenborough apprehended that 
his noble and learned friend had intimated 
doubts respecting the propriety of the 
principle on which the Bill was founded. 

Lord Wynford, said that the Chief 
Baron had not actually pronounced a de- 
cided judgment on this Bill; but he cer- 
tainly appeared to incline to the opinion 
ascribed to him by the noble Baron who 
had just addressed their Lordships. 

Bill tobere-committed that dayse’nnight. 


wert rent tees — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 14, 1831. 


Minurzs.] The Committee on the Londonderry (City) 
Election Petition reported, that Sir Robert Alexander 
Fergusson, the sitting Member, was not duly returned. A 
new Writ was accordingly ordered for the City of London- 
derry. 

bits, Canada Lands, and Canadian Revenues, read a 
second time. For appointing Commissioners to continue 
the Inquiries concerning Charities; and for the Recovery 
of Charitable Funds read a first time. 

Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Poutetr THom- 
son, the foreign Salt imported into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the years 1829 and 1830; stating the quantity 
and quality, and from what Countries exported. 

Petitions presented. For Parliamentary Reform, by Sir A. 
Hops, from Linlithgowshire :--By Mr. C. CALVERT, from 
the Parochial Society of St. George the Martyr:—-By Sir 
J. MAcDONALD, from Havant:—By Colonel Lyaon, 
from Dudley:—By Mr. Joun Dunpas, from Richmond 
(Yorkshire) :—-By Mr. Currgis, from several Parishes in 
Sussex:—By Mr. M. A. Tayuor, from Sunderland, 
signed by 5,000 persons :~—-- By the Lonp ApvocarTz, from 
Edinburgh, Perth Cupar, Montrose, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and from several other places in Scotland:—By Mr. 
JOHNSTONE, three from Dunfermline, and two from Lin- 
lithgow :—By Mr. R. GRANT, from two places in Norfolk, 
and from Cupar:--By Mr. Lesrer, from Poole :—-By 
the ATTORNEY GENERAL, from Nottingham, signed by 
10,000 persons: — By Mr. Beaumont, from Wells, in 
Somersetshire; from three places in Northumberland ; 
and from North Shields :—-By Sir A. GRANT, from Alp- 
ington and Yelvenden. For the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws, by Colonel BatLiiz, from the Bristol Political 
Union; and from the Chamber of Commerce, for the 
Repeal of the Duties on Calicoes, and for the Reduction 
of the Duties on Sugar. Against the Evesham Disfran- 
chisement Bill, by Colonel Lyon, from the Burgesses of 
Evesham. For the Repeal of the Union, by Mr. D. 
Browne, from Headford. For Amending the Law of 
Scotland as to buying Grain, by the Lorp Apvocare, 
from the Merchants and Farmers of Kincardine, and from 
several other parts of Scotland; also, against the Renewal 
of the East-India Company’s Charter, from.the Chamber 
of Commerce for Forfarshire, and from the Merchants of 
Dundee; for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Pro- 
curators Certificates, from the Procurators of Perthshire 
and Kincardine; and against the T'ax on Steam Boats, 
from the Tay Steam Packet Company. For the Abolition 


of the Duties on Sugar, by Sir R. BATESON, from Car- | 


‘liked the Bible being read in the schools 


rickfergus and Lisburne; and for the Abolition of Tithes, 
from Tamlaght Finlagan. Against any alteration of the 
Timber Duties, by Lord W. Pow.xrr, from the Ship- 
owners of Sunderland and South Shields. Against the 


Duty on Soap, by General Gascoyne, from the Soap 
Manufacturers of Liverpool; for the Repeal of the Dis- 
abilities to which the Jews are liable, by Mr. R, Grant, 
from Portsea, 
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KitpareE-Street Society.] Sir Ro- 
bert Bateson presented Petitions from the 
Presbytery of Derry, in connection with 
the Synod of Ulster, and from the Land- 
owners of Aughadowey, for the continu- 
ance of the Parliamentary Grants to the 
Kildare-Street Society. 

An Hon. Member bore testimony to the 
utility of that society; he knew that it 
had done a great deal of good. 

Mr. O’Connell did not mean to deny 
what the hon. Member stated, and, indeed, 
he had no doubt that instances of. the 
utility of the Society had occurred in the 
north of Ireland; but the Catholics of that 
country complained bitterly of the grant. 
Those who supported the Kildare-street 
Society, however, never were favourable 
either to the political or civil rights of the 
Catholics, and might naturally support 
a Society which the Catholics hated. It 
worked well for those who agreed with its 
tenets; but the Catholics might justly 
claim a share of the public money, with- 
out its being made a condition that they 
must renounce their father’s faith. 

Mr. Thomas Lefroy supported the So- 
ciety. The number of its scholars had 
much increased, even its Catholic scholars. 
In the last year there had been an increase 
of eighty-one schools, and 8,000 scholars. 

Mr. Hume had presented many petitions 
against the Society, and knew that great 
dissatisfaction on the subject prevailed 
among the Catholics. They saw the public 
money given to an exclusive sect, and em- 
ployed to promote exclusive objects. - He 
trusted that some new arrangements would, 
therefore, be made, as to the grant, which, 
were it properly applied, would be sufhi- 
cient to educate the whole necessitous 
population of Ireland. As it was now ap- 
plied, it was a mere waste of public 
money. 

Sir Robert Bateson had presented, he 
was sure, as many petitions in favour of 
the Society as the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had against it. The petitions he 
had then laid before the House were 
signed by 7,000 persons. He knew of no 
instance of Catholics objecting to the So- 
ciety—many of whom sent their children 
to its schools. He knew that they dis- 


without rule or comment; but it was not 
used as a school-book ; it was read to them 
In his part of Ireland, the 


Society was deservedly very popular, for it 


He be 
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lieved its opponents could not cite one in- 
stance of its having been guilty of jobbing 
or proselytizing; but till they did, it was 
impossible to answer general and vague 
charges. He hoped the Government would 
not suffer itself to be misled by taunts, as 
it would have much to answer for, if it lent 
itself to the sham conciliatory system that 
was 80 much in vogue. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall did not need to 
point out to the House, that this subject 
was of great importance to Ireland; which 
was proved by the number of petitions 
presented to the House. A liberal system 
might reconcile the people of Ireland to 
this Society; but if the present system 
were persevered in, he despaired of any 
good being effected by parliamentary 
grants. ‘The system might be liked in 
Londonderry ; but it was hated in Kildare. 
He had himself established a school by 
means of funds advanced by the Kildare- 
street Society, in which the Douay Test- 
ament was read; but the Society endea- 
voured to substitute for that a selection from 
the New Testament, and gave out that 
it had received the sanction of a Catholic 
Bishop. He was obliged, therefore, to 
cease his connection with the Society, and 
could not derive any aid from its funds for 
extending education. It had been too 
long the practice in Ireland to force the 
Bible on the attention of the people; 
which only generated animosity and dis- 
trust instead of promoting charity, peace, 
and confidence. 

Mr. Wm. S. O’ Brien believed that, un- 
der proper regulations, the grant might be 
most beneficial; at present, it was misap- 
plied; and he trusted that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would redeem their pledges on 
this subject, and do something to satisfy 
the people that their interests were not al- 
together lost sight of. 

Sir John Newport stated, that a large 
portion of the people of Ireland were hos- 
tile to the Society, and as long as that was 
the case, it could do no good. 

Mr. M‘Namara attributed to the con- 
duct of the Society much of the agitation 
and disturbance which existed in the coun- 
ty he had the honour to represent (Clare). 

Mr. Shaw was anxious to bear his testi- 
mony to the good which the Society had 
effected; and it was impossible, he be- 
lieved, to devise any plan better calculated 
to promote education in Ireland. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Mr, O'Connell, on a Petition being sub- 
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sequently presented against Slavery, re. 
verted to this subject, and said, that the 
difference between him and hon. gentle. 
men was, thatthey wished the Catholics to 
be educated by Protestants, while the Ca. 
tholics wished to educate themselves. The 
more violent Protestants, those who were 
indebted for their seats in that House to 
their hatred of Catholics, actually con. 
tended, that they were the fittest persons 
to educate the Catholics, and to have the 
disposal of the national funds, destined to 
the purposes of education. The Catholic 
prelates had petitioned the House against 
the Society, and he had presented not less 
than 150 petitions, and he had more to 
present. There was nothing the Catholics 
felt to be more degrading than the supe. 
riority assumed by the Protestants; and 
the present Government would forfeit the 
respect of Irishmen, if it suffered the ag- 
gravating system to continue. 

Sir Robert Bateson wished also to make 
some further observations, but he was stop- 
ped by the Speaker, and desired to take 
some other opportunity than on the bring- 
ing up ofa petition against slavery. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerForM Petitions, 
General Gascoyne presented a Petition, 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
from the Town of Liverpool, in favour of 
Reform. The petition, he stated, ex- 
pressed the opinions of nearly 12,000 of 
the most respectable inhabitants of that 
great and opalent town, who had put their 
names to it, and it had affixed to it the 
signatures of the first Merchants and 
most respectable Bankers in Liverpool. 
He could not say, that the petition was in 
favour of the Bill which Ministers would 
introduce, as that Bill was not as yet 
before the House, but it was in favour of 
Reform generally, and the petitioners 
particularly called the attention of the 
House to the necessity of adopting 
measures for disfranchising the close 
boroughs, and transferring the right of 
Representation to the large and populous 
towns. He certainly thought, taking 
into account the immense load of busi- 
ness which devolved, necessarily, upon 
the Representatives of such a town 4 
Liverpool, a circumstance with which he 
was well acquainted, having represented 
that town for upwards of thirty years, It 
might be worthy the consideration of the 
House whether it would not be advisable 
to give more Representatives to that tow), 
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The town of Liverpool paid more to the 
revenue in the year than all Ireland, and 
there were more houses in it rated at 102, 
a-year, (the standard taken in the measure 
of the noble Lord who had introduced the 
Ministerial plan of Reform), than in Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, and Berks. To such a 

lace, therefore, an increase in the number 
of Representatives might bea most judicious 
measure. The petitioners stated, that as 
far as they had become acquainted with 
the details of the measure of Reform which 
had been introduced by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it should have their full support. 
He was sorry to differ from his constituents 
with regard to that part of the noble Lord’s 
Bill which went to settle the elective fran- 
chise, of which he disapproved. It was 
principally to the details of the measure 
of Ministers that he should give his oppo- 
sition. He thought it might be very right 
to disfranchise some close and notoriously 
corrupt boroughs, and to transfer their 
franchise to the large towns, but he could 
not go the length of throwing sixty 
boroughs at once overboard. He agreed 
with those who thought that some Reform 
was necessary, but it was a different ques- 
tion whether the specific plan proposed 
by Ministers should be adopted or not. 
Whether that were adopted or not, he was 
sure that it would lead to some Reform 
before the end of the present year. 

Mr. Ewart gave his warm and cordial 
support to the petition. The petition was 
in favour of the measure of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, for the petitioners expressed 
their great satisfaction at its introduction, 
and their determination to give it their 
support. He knew well the respectability 
of all the parties whose names were signed 
to the petition. He believed his hon. and 
gallant colleague would bear him out in 
saying, that no petition had come from 
that town more numerously and_re- 
spectably signed than this, during the long 
period he had represented Liverpool. He 
might be allowed to take the opportunity 
of saying, that he considered the measure 
of Reform proposed by his Majesty’s 

Inisters, as one of the greatest boons 
ever offered to the country. It would 


tend, more than any other measure which 
could have been devised, to give stability 
‘0 our institutions; the best security for 
which was, placing them in accordance 
with the spirit of the country, by a 
change like that now proposed to be 
adopted. Much had been said as to the 
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opposition of Mr. Canning to Parliament- 
ary Reform, but when Mr. Canning 
made that celebrated speech against Re- 
form, which had been so often quoted, he 
said to some of his principal supporters in 
Liverpool, ‘ Though | oppose Reform now, 
the day will come when Reform must be 
conceded.” 

Sir E. Sugden wished to know, as the 
petitioners were so strenuous in the cause 
of Reform, whether they lost sight of the 
necessity of some measure for preventing 
the excessive bribery which usually occur- 
red at elections in Liverpool ? 

Mr. J. Wood said, that the measure in- 
troduced by his Majesty’s Ministers would 
effectually prevent bribery there in future, 
by putting an end to the system of out- 
voters. 

Mr. C. Calvert presented a Petition, 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
from the inhabitants of the borough of 
Southwark, in the Town-hall assembled, 
in favour of the plan of Reform brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
petitioners stated, that they would give 
that plan their cordial support, and they 
mentioned, that the proposed system of 
franchise which that plan went to establish 
was so similar to that which had been 
established in that borough for many years, 
that they were quite sure that the estab- 
lishment of it throughout the kingdom 
would not be attended by any of those 
dangers which timid or interested persons 
had predicted from it. This petition was 
adopted at a general meeting of the in- 
habitants, and though the majority of them 
were in favour of the Ballot, they so cor- 
dially concurred in their approval of the 
measure of his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
they altogether omitted to express their 
sentiments on that subject. 

Sir R. Wilson supported the prayer of 
the petition. The example of the Borough, 
which the petitioners said justified the 
measure, was he thought extremely appro- 
priate. He had been elected four times 
for the Borough, and he could safely say, 
that he never had endeavoured, in any 
improper manner whatever, to influence 
the vote of any one elector. He denied 
that the majority, or even that a great 
proportion of the voters in the Borough 
of Southwark, were in favour of the Ballot, 
and would repeat what he had before 
stated, viz., that though Ballot might do 
pretty well in other countries—the in- 
stances quoted, however, did not even 
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bear that out—yet it would never do in 
this country. Indeed, he believed, that 
it had totally failed in other countries. 

The measure introduced by the Ministers 

should have his hearty and cordial sup- 
ort. 

Sir J. Macdonald presented a Petition 
from the borough of Calne, in favour of 
the Ministerial plan of Reform. 

Mr. Hunt.—I will take this opportunity 
of replying to a personal allusion which was 
made a few nights ago to myself, in the 
course of the Debate, by the hon. member 
for Yarmouth (Mr. W. Peel). The hon. 
Member thought proper to make some allu- 
sion, and J am led to believe good-humour- 
edly and inoffensvely, to my trade or pro- 
fession, or whatever else you please to call 
it. Now, if I had been present on that 
occasion, I would have risen and addressed 
the hon. member for Yarmouth as good- 
humouredly and inoffensively as he ad- 
dressed me. 1 would have said to him— 


“« Sir, the only difference between you and 
me is this—your father was the first person 
of your family who was a gentleman, and 
my father was the first gentleman of his 
family who was a tradesman.” 


First Fruirs—Irevanp.] Sir John 
Newport did not mean to intrude long 
upon the House, but he conceived the 
subject to which he meant to call the 
attention of the House, though not for 
the first time, to be of essential importance 
to the well-being of the Church of Ireland. 
The House, he believed, was well aware of 
the nature of the First Fruits, but what he 
contended for was, that they ought to be 
appropriated according to the beneficent 
intentions of the Crown. At the period 
of the Reformation, the First Fruits came 
into the hands of the Crown, and were 
part of its revenue, but, in the year 1710, 
in the time of Queen Anne, they were made 
over to the clergy, both in England and 
Ireland, for the building and repairing of 
Churches, for the purchase of glebes, and 
for the maintenance of the clergy when 
the parochial revenue was not sufficient. 
The clergy of Ireland were, about the 
same period, exonerated from the pay- 
ment of the twentieth they were to 
pay the Crown, but the clergy of Eng- 
and were not released from the payment 
of a tenth that had been habitually de- 
manded from them. The valuation of 
livings had never been high in Ireland, 
and the First Fruits were so small, that 
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Parliament had frequently been obliged to 
make grants for that purpose for which jf 
sufficient, they were destined. He be. 
lieved, that under proper management, they 
would be sufficient, and as the burthen 
which they were meant to bear fell upon 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, it was 
very necessary that the First Fruits should 
be made available to the utmost. The 
real cause of the insufficiency of the First 
Fruits, and of this burthen being so Op- 
pressively felt by the people, was, that the 
valuation of the First Fruits still remained 
the same as at first ; so that now what was 
called First Fruits was scarcely more than 
nominal. Besides this, many parishes had 
never been valued at all; there were, in 
fact, 2,479 parishes in Ireland, and 467, or 
one-fifth had never been rated to the First 
Fruits, and 366, though rated, contributed 
nothing. For the ten years ending January 
1821, the gross sum of the First Fruits in 
Ireland amounted to 3,752/., and in the 
following ten years to 5,142/., or in twenty 
years 8,894/.; and the expenses being 
1,5571., they really netted only 7,3371, 
The whole revenue of all the Archbishop. 
rics and Bishoprics of Ireland, was in fact 
estimated at 3,177/. per year. The revenue 
of all the other benefices in the King’s 
books was only estimated at 14,118), 
while under the Tithe Composition Act, 
the tithes of three-fifths of the parishes 
of Ireland had been compounded for 
by the annual payment of no less than 
326,000/. to the ecclesiastical incumbents, 
exclusive of their glebe lands. In conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of the First 
Fruits, Parliament had been repeatedly 
applied to, and for the sixteen years ending 
in 1823, had advanced no less asum than 
632,000/. for the benefit of the Irish 
Church. Since then, the average grants 
have amounted to very nearly 40,000 
a-year. The object of his Motion, was to 
ascertain if the First Fruits, properly levied, 
could not be made available to the service 
of the Church, instead of forming, as now, 
part of the emoluments of individual 
Churchmen. A late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had stated, that not more than 1,400. 
was ever granted at one time for building 
or repairing Churches. He was able to 
contradict that assertion, from the inform- 
ation he possessed. The contradiction 
was contained in a Letter which he 
would beg~ leave to read to the House. 
The right hon. Baronet accordingly © 
the following Letter ;— 
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“ Lord Treasurer’s, and Second Remembrancer’s 
Office, Four Courts, Dublin. 


«Sir,—On reading a report of the proceedings 
on your motion, relative to the tax on Roman 
Catholics, on building, re-building, and re- 
pairing churches in this country, I was sur- 
prised at the reply of the Secretary for Ireland, 
wherein he stated, that there never was more 
than 1,400/. allowed or lent for building a 
church here, and then specifying the interest, 
ke. chargeable. 


“ The report of the Debate states you to have | 


asked the hon. Secretary, ‘Are you certain 
of this?’ when he replied confidently in the 
affirmative. Now, Sir, from your asking the 
question, and being in some measure ruled by 
the answer, I naturally infer you lay a great 
stress on the amount of the sum so lent, and, 
of course, levied on the people. His assertion 
(if truly reported) is so contrary to the fact, 
and shews such a want of knowledge on the 
subject, that I conclude it will be acceptable 
information to you, to shew you, from unerring 
documents, that Mr. Goulburn is quite wrong 
as to the extent of the injury, to remedy which 
seems to be your earnest wish ;* and, as every 
other action of your public life is of a similar 
complexion, I feel pleasure in sending you a 
short abstract of the orders issued from this 
office, in which I hold a situation, to levy the 
amount of any instalment of any loan made by 
the Board of First Fruits to any parish for build- 
ing, rebuilding, or enlarging or repairing any 
church in said parish, and this under the 
15th section of the Act of George 4th, chap. 
86. A blank form of the Bishop’s or Arch- 
bishop’s certificate (on which said order is 
grounded) of the twenty-one days’ arrear of 
said instalment, I send you for explicitness, 
and in which you will be greatly surprised to 
see Mr. Goulburn’s statement often more than 
doubled, 


* 8th November, 1825. 

‘First Fruits against Parish Tawney, County 

of Duplin.—Order to the Sheriff of the County 

of Dublin, to levy 1514. 8s., being one instal- 

ment of 3,784/., made by the Trustees and 

Commissioners of First Fruits, &c. in Ireland, 
for building a church. Kemmis, 

‘Solicitor to the Crown and First Fruits.’ 


; * 8th November, 1825. 
‘First Fruits against Parish Swords, County 
of Dublin.—Like order to levy 46/., late cur- 
tency, being one instalment of 2,500/. granted 
for rebuilding church in the said Parish,’ 


, * 8th November, 1825. 
‘First Fruits against the Parish of Aughrun 


being one instalment of 1,500/., granted for | 


the hke,’ 


Bai _ © 8th November, 1825. 
First Fruits against Parish Roscrea, County 


of Tipperary.—Like order to levy 941, being | 
one instalment of 2,350/., for rebuilding a 
church in the said parish,’ 
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* 8th November, 1825. 

‘First Fruits against Parish of the Union 
of Roscre, and Kyle, Diocese of Killaloe 
County, Tipperary County, and Queen’s 
County.—Like order to levy 188/., being one 
instalment of 2,350/., for building a church in 
the said parish.’ 

“This and the above order for building and 
rebuilding at one time will appear severe, 

“The above are levied as absolute exe- 
cutions; the sheriff, on receiving the orders, 
gets the churchwardens and constables to 
assess, without ever summoning a person in- 
terested, and apportions it as to him may seem 
equitable and just, but apparently without 
control; and, so absolute is this order, that 
the most celebrated man we have, when High 
Sheriff of the County of Dublin, Mr, Latouche, 
the banker, was actually attached, through the 
neglect of his sub-sheriff, for not paying over 
the money immediately. 

“The above extracts are as good as ten thou- 
sand to shew that the principle is at variance with 
Mr. Goulburn’s assertion. From my hurry to 
send it to you, and being late when I thought 
of it, these are all [ have time to send, but I 
will give, at any future time, such further in- 
formation as is in my power.” 


He had stated on a former occasion 
that Mr. Shaw Mason, an active and con- 
scientious individual who held the 
office of Commissioner for estimating the 
First Fruits of Ireland, had endeavoured 
to perform the duties of his office, and had 
applied for those sums which he thought 
were due. His conduct excited great 
alarm among the clergy; the clergy 
applied to the Government, and the Go- 
vernment, instead of supporting their 
officer, commanded him to desist, telling 
him he had no right to make the applica- 
tion, and threatening him with the loss of 
his patent place. The Government did 
this although Mr. Shaw Mason acted by 
the advice of one of the most eminent 
counsel in Ireland, he meant Mr. Allen. 
This was one of the rare instances of 
servants being censured for too well per- 
forming their duties. It appeared by 
returns on the Table, that the balance of 
loans to the Commissioners for the 





Church, in January, 1830, was 391,8241., 
and of this, 142,780/. had been advanced 
for building Glebe Houses. In eighteen 


County of Galway —Like order to levy 20l., | years, ending 1830, 1,381 ecclesiastical 


| promotions had taken place, and the First 
| Fruits of all their benefices amounted only 
| to 7,0002. The number of parishes com- 
| prised in this promotion was 2,058, and 
lof dignities 345; now the tithes of 1,208 
| of these parishes had been valued under 
| the Tithe Composition Act, at upwards of 
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300,0007. According to his estimate the 
First Fruits in that period ought to have 
amounted to 660,000/. In the same 
period the parliamentary grants to the 
Church had been upwards of 600,000/., 
and, in all, the Church had received in that 
time from the public, independently of its 
revenues, 860,000/. In his opinion the 
First Fruits, the real First Fruits ought to 
be made available for all the expenses 
of the Church. It was time that the 
wealth properly belonging to the State 
should be devoted to that purpose for 
which it had been intended, and neither 
the Consolidated Fund, nor parliamentary 
grants, nor local taxation, ought to be had 
recourse to for ecclesiastical purposes till 
the whole of the real First Fruits were 
appropriated as it was intended they should 
be. He believed that in the motion he 
was about to make, he consulted the in- 
terests of the Church establishment. Ifthe 
clergy were acquainted with the signs of 
the times in which we live, they would be 
careful not to insist too pertinaciously on 
claims that were in opposition to the 
claims of the State and the poor. He had 
drawn up his proposition in such a form, he 


believed, as not to be liable to objections. | 


He proposed to move an Address to the 
Crown, detailing at length all the facts 
which he had brought before the House, 
and which were connected with this sub- 
ject, and praying his Majesty, in order to 
render these First Fruits efficient for the 
purposes for which they were granted, 
that he would direct a reference to be 
made to the Law Officers of the Crown, to 
ascertain if it were legal to make a new 
and complete valuation of the First Fruits, 
exempting from the payment all benefices 
of 1007. and under, in order, out of them, 
to make good deficiencies in the revenue 
for ecclesiastical purposes, so that they 
might no longer be defrayed by grants 
from Parliament, or by local taxation. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
the following Motion. 

“That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, humbly to represent to his 
Majesty, that the Annates, or First Fruits, 
being the first year’s income of every 
ecclesiastical dignity and benefice in Ire- 
land, became, at the period of the Reform- 
ation, a part of the revenues of the Crown, 
as head of the Church, and continued 
annexed to the Royal revenues till the 
year 1710. 

That her Majesty Queen Anne did 
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‘then, as an act of grace and favour to the 


Church of Ireland, by letters patent, con- 
firmed by authority of Parliament, vest in 
trustees the produce of this branch of the 
Royal revenue, for the purposes of building 
and repairing churches, and other objects 
specially affecting the maintenance of the 
Church of Ireland, and did, at the same 
time, absolutely release the clergy thereof 
from the annual payment of 12d. in the 
pound out of the income of al] ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, before paid to the Crown, 
although a corresponding payment was 
retained by the Queen, and still remains 
annually payable by the clergy of England 
out of their dignities and benefices. 

“That it appears from returns laid be- 
fore this House, that the gross amount of 
this royal grant, paid in to the Commission- 
ers of First Fruits, during ten years, end- 
ing in 1830, has only produced the sum 
of 5,143/., and after deducting an allow- 
ance for salaries and incidents of collection 
no more than 4,302. 

“ That 467 of the dignities and benefices 
of Ireland, being nearly one-fifth part of 
the whole, have never been rated or valued 
for payment of First Fruits; and 366 
more, though rated, do not contribute 
thereto, on account of the low rate at 
which they were valued in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth, King James, and Charles 
Ist., in which valuations the whole of the 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, more than 
twenty in number, are estimated at no 
more than 3,177/. annual value. 

“ That the entire amount of these valu- 
ations of the other benefices is 8,4741.; 
whereas under the Tithe Composition Act, 
the tithes of about three-fifths of these 
parishes have been compounded by an 
annual land-tax of above 300,000J. pay- 
able to the ecclesiastical incumbent only, 
exclusive of the glebe lands in his posses- 
sion, 

“That the deficiency created by this 
imperfect valuation has rendered the fund 
wholly inadequate to fulfil the objects of 
royal bounty, and been supplied by pai'ia- 
mentary grants in sixteen years, up to 1823, 
amounting to 630,0001., the greater part 
of which being advanced asa loan for build- 
ing churches, is from time to time repaid 
to the Commissioners from the produce of 
parochial taxation, levied on the occupying 
tenantry. 

“ We therefore humbly pray your Ma- 
jesty, in order to render this branch of 
royal revenue, liberally appropriated by 
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the Crown to salutary objects, specially con- 
nected with the maintenance of the Church 
of Ireland, efficient for their attainment, 
that your Majesty may be pleased to di- 
rect that a new and complete valuation of 
the property included therein be made, in 
such a manner as to your Majesty may 
seem meet, and that, exempting from 
payment under such valuation, all parishes 
not producing above 100J. the deficiency 
created by the present imperfect valuation 
may be no longer supplied by additional 
charge on the body of the people, either by 
parliamentary grant or parochial taxation.” 

Mr. Stanley seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it would be an un- 
grateful task to go at any length into a 
subject like the present before an unwilling 
ialkawie. He was ,not sure that he very 
well understood the object of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Sir J. Newport said, his object with re- 
spect to small parishes was—if the law 
officers of the Crown declared that his 
Majesty had the power to order a new 
valuation——-to propose that all parishes of 
a less annual value than 100/. should be 
exempt from payment of First Fruits, 

Mr. Goulburn must nevertheless cen- 
sure the course proposed to be taken by 
the right hon. Baronet, as unnecessary, 
not to say unconstitutional. What occa- 
sion was there for an address? He did not 
know why, as he presumed that his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers approved of this 
motion, they could not direct the law 
officers to make the necessary inquiries. 
The right hon. Gentlemen might do that 
of their own accord, and there was no oc- 
casion whatever to call on the Crown, by 
an Address of that House, unless the right 
hon. Baronet supposed that his right hon. 
friends would not do their duty. He 
thought the Motion was consistent neither 
with public advantage nor justice; he 
should resist the Motion. The right hon. 
Baronet appeared to think the First Fruits 
of a living were the entire first year’s reve- 
nue. He denied this altogether. Even 
the Pope never claimed such First Fruits 
except from benefices to which the present- 
ation was with the See of Rome, and even 
then he never demanded above half the 
annual value of the living. He must af- 
firm, then, that the Annates never were 
the whole gross profit of any benefice. It 
was also an error of the right hon. Baronet 
to suppose that the Acts of Parliament 
which empowered Commissioners to appro- 
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priate the First Fruits gave any power to the 
Commissioners to ascertain the value of 
the First Fruits. The right hon. Baronet 
was also in errorin thinking the Act of 
Henry 8th conferred the power of making 
a valuation with a view to ascertain the 
full annual value of benefices; the valua- 
tion was instituted only with reference to 
the First Fruits—a very different thing from 
the total annual value. It was true the 
Act of Twentieths (28 Henry 8the. 14.) 
did give the power of ascertaining the an- 
nual value of benefices ; but this was with 
a view to give the twentieths to the Crown 
not with reference to First Fruits. The 
valuation of First Fruits never was intended 
to have been regulated from time to time, 
as the right hon. Baronet had asserted. 
Queen Elizabeth, on coming to the Throne, 
resumed the powers which had been 
granted by Henry 8th (which Queen Mary 
had interfered with), and she specifically 
exempted from First Fruits benefices of a 
certain value. Now could it be supposed 
that she would exempt from the operation 
of this system, for ever, benefices which, at 
some future time, might prove extremely 
valuable, if the principle of ascertaining 
the amount of First Fruits, from time to 
time, had ever been contemplated? If any 
doubt existed as to the real law of the case, 
let it be submitted to the proper law au- 
thorities for their decision. Such was the 
course pursued by him when he held the 
situation which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite now filled. He had submitted 
the point to the present Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and the present chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, two lawyers of the highest 
eminence. He would always contend 
in that House, that it would be a very great 
hardship on every incumbent to found 
the yearly value of his benefice after he 
had resided on it for several years. The 
legality of such a proceeding had not been 
affirmed by any law officer; the opinion 
last given was hostile to such a course, and 
the practice of above 200 years, during 
which no such system had obtained, was 
decidedly against the proposition laid 
down by the right hon. Baronet. In con- 
clusion, the right hon. Gentleman observed 
that it appeared to him to be very unfair, 
in arguing this question, to assume that 
the point of law would be given in favour 
of the right hon. Baronet’s opinion, and 
then to point out the course which the 
Crown ought to take, supposing that as- 
sumption to be correct 
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Mr. Leader said, he felt greatly obliged 
to the right hon. Baronet, who had for so 
many years brought under the consider- 


ation of the House the commutation of 


tithes, the grievance of Grand Jury taxa- 
tion, and the abuse of the system of First 
Fruits in Ireland. With respect to this last 
question, he had read all that the right 
hon. Baronet had said with respect to it, 
and he found this distinction between his 
former motions on this subject and the 
present—namely, that there was now 
brought forward a mass of information 
which had never previously been laid be- 
fore the House, and which demanded the 
most serious attention. He was one of 
those who, all his life, held the opinion 
that a premium for residence ought to be 
given to the clergy; and therefore he 
would never agree to any measure that 
tended to spoliate them. But, though he 
still entertained the same opinion, he was 
nevertheless firmly convinced, that the First 
Fruits system called for alteration and 
amendment. He was sure, indeed, that a 
bond fide payment of First Fruits would go 
far to put down angry discussion in the 
2,400 parishes of Ireland, and do more to 
uphold and establish the Protestant 
Church than any of the ill-timed efforts of 
the right hon, member for Armagh, or the 
hon. member for Oxford, to divert the at- 
tention of Parliament from this important 
subject. He held in his hand the return 
of the “sums applotted during the year 
1827, by the several vestries of Ireland, 
under the head of parochial rates, speci- 
fying the articles for which such rates were 
imposed, and particularly distinguishing 
the sums allotted for rebuilding and re- 
pairing of churches ;” and also a summary 


view, taken from official documents, of | 
the comparative value of the First Fruits, | 


tithes, and Church lands in Ireland, and 
the actual state of the Irish Church, up to 
the Ist of March, 1831. He asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that by far 
the greatest part of the burthen imposed on 
the occupying tenantry and landowners in 
Ireland had been laid on for rebuilding and 
repairing churches, and this notwithstand- 
ing the Parliament of the United King- 
dom had actually granted near 700,0001. 
for building churches in Ireland. He 
wanted to know what had become of this 
money, and how it had been applied? 
That sum was ample to build the churches 
which had been erected, without local bur- 
thens and the sum required for other 
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parochial purposes was so insignificant, 
that a Catholic never need be taxed to pay 
one shilling for the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, if the First 
Fruits were fairly valued and fairly paid, 
and rendered unobjectionable by being 
collected by easier instalments than at 
present. The wants of the people, and 
the state of Ireland, would prevent this 
important subject being longer slightingly 
passed over, or treated with indifference or 
neglect. It appeared on the face of the 
returns of the parochial rates, that if the 
building and repair of churches were de- 
ducted from the gross amount, the tax 
would be inconsiderable. The sum re- 
quired for other purposes was so small 
that it could and ought to be paid by the 
voluntary assessments of the Protestant 
parishioners. He could not see the justice 
of a few Protestant gentlemen assessing a 
Catholic people for the payment of their 
clerks and sextons, and repairs of their 
churches—when the Catholic Church set 
|them the laudable example of paying its 
|own servants, clerks, and repairs, and 
when, in truth, the sum required for this 
purpose was so small, that it might easily 
be provided for, and thus preclude the ne- 
cessity of a Protestant vestry ever assem- 
bling in Ireland to tax a Catholic people. 
From the slovenly mode in which the 
parochial returns have been made up, it 
would be dangerous to attempt to state 
the precise sum which might be necessary 
for the payment of the parish-clerk sex- 
ton, and repairs of Protestant churches ; 
but he was certain if the Board of First 
Fruits was‘compelled to embrace the alter- 
native, either, to pay the parochial rates, 
| or to hand over the First Fruits, it would 
pay the parochial rates. He had a Pro- 
testant church and Catholic chapel, and 
‘residence for the Protestant rector and 
for the Catholic clergyman, built on his 
/own estate; and he had introduced a 
Protestant establishment into a part of 
the south of Ireland, where none ever 
before existed; he had served the office 
of churchwarden in an union of three 
parishes, 100 square miles in extent, 
and consisting of a population, almost 
exclusively Catholics, amounting to nearly 
50,000 people. It would appear in page 
115 of the Parochial Rates, No. 16, 
that the annual rate for these three parishes 
did not exceed 301. a-year; and if there 
was an extra cliarge for making church- 
yards and burial-grounds, it was a charge 
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made at the request of the Catholc 
parishioners themselves. In the north of 
Ireland, where Protestants, who pay the 
cess, lay it on, the cess is very light; but 
in the south of Ireland, where the Pro- 
testants levy and the Catholics pay, the 
reverse is the case—for instance, look in 
the parochial returns, to Derry ;—the levy 
does not exceed 2,3001. for the year 1827 ; 
and look at Cork ; why the levy is 7,000J. 
for the same year. In Derry diocess, 
there were forty-nine parishes, and in Cork 
diocess fifty parishes. He did not wish to 
take one guinea from the Protestant 
Church which properly belonged to it, but 
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hecould never consent for the sake of that 
church to its putting to its own uses the 
property which belonged to the Crown, 
or to its taxing the people to pay for 
matters for which funds were already pro- 
No man who knew the income of 
the Irish Church would contend that it 
was not amply endowed without its appro- 
priating what belonged to the Crown and 
He was prepared to go into 
detail on the subject but he had already 
thrown his information into a tabular form 
which he would read to the House. The 
hon. Member then read the following 
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N, B. Besides the Income under Composition and the Land, a sum of £.686,000 was granted to the First Fruits by Parliament 


for building Churches in Ireland. 


It would appear by the foregoing sum- 
mary—Ist. That between the month of 
August, 1812, and the date of this return 
(28th of February, 1831), 1,381 promo- 
tions spiritual, comprehending the same 
number of benefices, have taken place 
within the several dioceses in Ireland. 
2ndly. That the 1,381 benefices to which 
promotions have been so made, contain 
345 dignities, including the Archbishop- 
rics and Bishoprics, ‘and 2,058 parishes 
&c. 3rdly, That 290 of the aforesaid dig- 
nities, and 405 of the parishes, have been 
taxed, and are paying First Fruits, to the 
amount of 9,740/. 16s. 24d.; and that the 
remainder, consisting of fifty-eight digni- 
ties and 1,653 parishes, are either exempt- 
ed from payment under the Statute of 
Elizabeth, or have never been taxed or put 
incharge. 4thly. That valuations have been 
made, under the Tithe Composition Act, | 
in 1,208 of the above-mentioned parishes, | 
to the annual amount of 300,7681. 8s. 54d. | 
Sthly. That 1,038 of said parishes have | 
glebes annexed to them, amounting to | 
101,362 acres, and that the see or bishop's | 
lands, on promotions occurring, amount to 
504,990 acres. 6thly. That the total 
number of acres contained in both glebe 
and See lands amount to 606,352 acres. 
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7thly. That the total number of acres be- 
longing to the several Sees in Ireland, with 
the exception of the diocesses of Down and 
Connor, Raphoe and Dromore, amount to 
502,021 acres, the pecuniary values of 
which have not been officially ascertained. 
Such was the state of the Established 
Church in Ireland ; and that was what the 
right hon. Gentleman described as a case 
that did not loudly call for inquiry. He 
was most anxious that the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet should succeed, 
because, if it did, it would tend to the re- 
moval of the vestry system, which would 
be the first and best harbinger of tranquil- 
lity in Ireland. It was evident, in his 
opinion, that the Crown intended, and the 
Parliament contemplated, an actually 
efficient, full, and fair valuation, and bond 
fide payment of First Fruits. There was 
no Irish Clergyman who, if the fund were 
properly applied, and the amount made 
payable by lighter instalments, who would 
make objections to pay the First Fruits. It 
was admitted that there could be no bet- 
ter application of the fund than the light- 
ening the burthen of the Catholic popula- 
tion, who had now the weight of two 
Churches: the one established and the 
other recognised, by law. Under all these 
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circumstances, the time, in his humble 
judgment, wascome, for Parliament to take 
up the question of inquiry, whether the 
trust which it had itself created was fairly 
and properly executed or not. The mo- 
ment the discussion on this subject was 
terminated, it would be followed by a 
debate on the Army Estimates, in which 
the propriety of granting the sum of 
1,000,000/. for the maintenance of the 
Army, Ordnance, &c. Yeomanry in Ireland 
would be considered and discussed. Since 
the Union, it would be found that nearly 
100,000,0001. had been expended with no 
benefit to Ireland, and great injury to 
England, in supporting an immense mili- 
tary establishment in that country, and in 
building fortresses and barracks. Was 
another 100,000,000. to be expended be- 
fore the condition of the people was 
ameliorated, and they rendered tranquil ? 
It was idle to contend that tithes and taxes 
and local cesses did not drive the Irish to 
despair, and into rebellion; they were the 
substantial grievances. A _ legitimate 
means was offered to the House of Jessen- 
ing most of these burthens and pacifying 
the people, and the House would notdo its 
duty if it did not procure the First Fruits to 
be fairly valued and fully paid. 

Mr. 7. Lefroy said, it was only just, 
that a fair and proper provision should be 
made for the clergy, and he could not see 
why that useful and excellent class of 
men should be exclusively taxed more 
than any other body in the State. If 
they were to be thus taxed, why should 
not others be visited inthe same manner ? 
Why, for instance, should not his Majesty’s 
Ministers be taxed for the building of 
public offices ? or why should not military 
officers give up a year’s pay to build their 
barracks? Why, he demanded, should 
the clergy be compelled to give up the 
value of their first year’s promotion ? Had 
they no families to support ? Had they no 
expenditure to meet? It would, he be- 
lieved, be found on inquiry, that the 
clergy would want their first year’s 


revenue as much as any other body of | 


men. As to the reasonableness of this 


measure, he would say, that it was one | 


on which the House was not called on 
to act, and ought not to act: and he 
felt this the more strongly, because the 
law authorities of Ireland were opposed 
to the principle contended for by the right 
hon. Baronet, and had declared it illegal. 
It would be unjust, too, for the people 
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ought to provide for the repairs of the 
churches. In fact, too, that was the law 
of the land. It would also be a gross 
innovation, for he was prepared to shew 
| by a history of the First Fruits, from the 
| time of Henry 8th to the reign of Queen 
Anne, a period of 300 years, that the 
| present system had never been altered. 
|In Queen Anne’s time the subject had 
been frequently before Parliament, but 
| Parliament never thought of doing that 
| which was now solicited. He could bring 
|many proofs that the Parliament never 
thought of taking the first year’s full in- 
come as the First Fruits. Thus the an- 
nual value of the First Fruits had frequently 
been stated to Parliament, but it never 
took any means to procure a new valuation, 
If they went back to earlier times they 
would find, that by the 6th of Henry 4th 
Parliament denounced, in the most severe 
terms, the exaction of the full value in the 
amount of First Fruits, from the clergy ; 
and the same feeling was constantly 
manifested, down to the time of Henry 
8th. As to the valuation of the livings, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of the First Fruits, the last made in this 
country was in the year 1292, and from 
that time to the period of Henry 8th 
there was no valuation: but the object in 
that valuation was not so much to see 
what was the amount of tenths and First- 
Fruits, as to ascertain what was to be 
transferred to the Crown. But it was 
not then pretended that the amount trans- 
ferred was the first year’s value of the 
living. When the First Fruits were trans- 
ferred by Queen Anne, Commissioners 
were appointed here and in Ireland, for 
their collection ; and the Lord Chancellor, 
or Lord Keeper, for the time being, was 
one of them; yet, though he must have 
known that the amount received was not 
anything like the annual value, we never 
find him issuing a Commission to ascer- 
tain what was the exact annual value. He 
was Satisfied, that the full enforcement of 
the rule laid down by the right hon. Baronet 
would prove the ruin of the clergy; and 
he hoped that, if it wasto be done at all, 
it should not be done by a side-wind, and 
at a moment when the law on the subject 
| was atbest exceedingly doubtful. Indeed, 
he conceived that it was wrong, in @ 
discussion of this kind, to deliver a positive 
opinion on a dgubtful point of law, which 
was done by the right hon. Baronets 
proposition. If the clergy were to be 
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taxed for the building of churches, let it 
be done gradually—let the tax be levied 
de anno in annum, and not all at once. 
When a property-tax was imposed on the 
people, it was levied in a gradual maner 
—no man was asked to give up his whole 
year’s income on the moment. He could 
not conceive why the clergy more than 
the laity should be taxed in this manner. 
He did not see either, why the lay impro- 
priator and the remainder-man, who has 
an interest in the lay tithes, should not 
be compelled to pay a tax for the repairs 
and erecting of churches, as well as the 
clergyman, The course proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet was certainly most 
unjust to the clergy of Ireland, than whom 
amore meritorious body of men did not 
exist. It was a fact, that within the last 
thirty years the number of the clergy 
resident in Ireland had been doubled, and 
that in the last fifty years there bad been 
more churches built in that country than 
in the preceding three centuries. The 
adoption of the principles of these Reso- 
lutions would be, to take away from the 
Established Church in [reland that which 
was guaranteed to it at the Union, and by 
several Acts of the Irish Parliament before 
the Union. It would be most unwise and 
impolitic, by such a course as this, to 
bring the clergy of Ireland to make com- 
parisons between the protection afforded 
to them now, and what they had enjoyed 
under a local legislature. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he should not have 
felt it necessary to offer himself to the 
attention of the House on this question, 
concurring as he did in the Motion of his 
right hon. friend, but for what fell from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
addressed the House. If he had not heard 
some of the concluding observations of the 
hon. and learned Genileman, he should 
have thought that he had wholly misun- 
derstood the qucstion before it. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the earlier parts 
of his speech, seemed to think that by 
these Resolutions his right hon. friend (Sir 
J. Newport) was calling on the House and 
the Crown to do an act which was violent 
and illegal towards the clerzy of Ireland, 
in making a new valuation of all livings; 
whereas, in fact, the Resolutions, in a spirit 
of due caution, only called on the House 
to address the Crown to take the advice of 
its law officers as to the fact whether it had 
the power of making such a valuation. 
The hon, and learned Member was quite 
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mistaken in supposing that this was a 
measure which would fall with great seve- 
rity upon the poorer clergy of Ireland. 
Surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not have heard what was stated by 
his right hon. friend, that in the event of 
the measure contemplated by these Reso- 
lutions being carried into effect, it was 
intended to exempt from it all livings not 
exceeding 1002. in value. The hon, Mem- 
ber had referred to the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown in Ireland on a former 
occasion on this subject. Had that opi- 
nion been such as he seemed to think it, 
it would be presumption in him (Mr. Stan- 
ley) to question it; but he believed the 
question proposed to the law officers in 
Ireland on that occasion was very different 
from that now proposed to the law officers. 
It was not whether the Crown had the 
power of making a new valuation, but 
whether Mr. Shaw Mason, a patentee 
under the Crown, had the right to make 
such a valuation on his own authority. 
The two questions, then, were totally dif- 
ferent. He was prepared to contend, that 
from the Act of the 28th of Henry 8th, it 
was quite clear that the whole of the First 
Fruits, the annates and twentieths, in full 
value, were vested in the Crown; and 
though the whole value of them might not 
have been exacted, still it was clear that a 
very considerable sum was derived from 
them ; for upon a benefice becoming void, 
it was enacted that the King, having the 
First Fruits, should provide out of those 
funds an able priest to perform the duty of 
the living until the living was filled up. 
The hon, and learned Member had referred 
to the feeling manifested by Parliament on 
this subject in the time of Henry 4th; but 
it should be recollected, that at that period 
the First Fruits were paid to a foreign 
power, and not applied, as at present, for 
the support of our own Church. When 
the Crown had resigned those funds for the 
repairs of churches and improvement of 
small livings, it was not too much that 
Parliament should see that they were ap- 
plied to the end intended. The payment 
of First Fruits could not be looked upon as 
a tax on the new incumbent, It was a 
condition on which he took a benefice, 
that a certain portion of it should be paid 
to improve the condition of his poorer bre- 
thren in the Church. The question at 
issue was, how far the first composition 
was final and conclusive. That was a 
point of law on which he did not feel com- 
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petent to pronounce ; but it appeared to 
him, that it would be very strange if a 
clergyman were warranted to bind his suc- 
cessors for ever. It would surely be more 
reasonable to suppose that the clergyman 
who made the composition bound only 
himself. Whether it was legal was another 
point, but most certainly there had been 
repeated valuations in Ireland subsequent 
to the Statute of Henry 8th. They had 
been made under letters patent twice in 
the time of Elizabeth, and after in the 
reign of James Ist. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy) could, then, with 
no shadow of reason deny the fact of these 
valuations. Further, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that should it be in the power of 
the Crown to order a new valuation of be- 
nefices in Ireland, it would be infinitely for 
the benefit of Ireland, of the Crown, and 
the Church, and would greatly help to- 
wards maintaining the Establishment in 
the plenitude of its rights without any 
odium. With this view he should feel 
highly gratified at seeing the First Fruits, 
of all benefices, exempting those not above 
1002. in value, appropriated to the pur- 
poses of the munificent donation of Queen 
Anne. In conclusion, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman observed, that such a measure as 
he supposed his right hon. friend contem- 
plated, as the result of these Resolutions, 
would tend very much for the advantage 
of the Church. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he and his 
hon. friends were placed in a very em- 
barrassing situation by this Motion. They 
did not object to the abstract proposition 
of referring the question to the consi- 
deration of the law-officers of the Crown; 


but they certainly had strong objections | 
to affirming a whole string of Resolutions | 


without being allowed any time for their 
consideration. He hoped his right hon. 
friend would in candour consider, that 
if they were to send the subject for the 
opinion of the Law-ofticers, they ought not 
to accompany it with declarations of the 
opinion of the House, which might tend 
to bias the opinion'of those learned per- 
sons. The right hon. Baronet then read 
twoof the Resolutions,and contended, that 
in addition to the recommendation that 
the opinion of the law-officers of the Crown 
should be taken, they contained a declar- 
ation of opinions which it would be much 
better to defer until that opinion was pro- 
nounced. There were statements of facts 
which ought not to accompany a dry ques- 
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tion of law, about to be submitted to the 
legal advisers of the Crown. The course 
proposed on this occasion was, he con- 
ceived, altogether unprecedented. 

Mr. Stanley, in explanation, said, that 
the facts stated in the Address were 
‘put forward as a ground why the House 
should agree to that part of it for referring 
the question to the opinion of the law- 
officers of the Crown. It was not in- 
tended, of course, that those facts should 
form any part of, or accompany, the case 
on which the opinion of the law-officers 
was to be taken. At the same time, as 
far as he was concerned, he was indifferent 
whether the parts of the Address which 
the right hon. Gentleman had read should 
be inserted or not. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped the House would 
not allow the Resolutions before it to be 
frittered away by any special pleading. 
It was of the greatest importance to Ire- 
land to know whether there existed a 
legal fund from which the churches might 
be repaired, and, if there were, whether 
or not it could not be so disposed as not 
to allow the expense to fall on the 
poor people who derived no benefit in 
any way, either in or out of the church. 
The present system of making the repairs, 
_and building of churches in Ireland—a 
| large portion of which ought to be borne 
| by the revenues of the Church—fall 
|on the people, the great mass of whom 
| eover went into those churches, was a 
great hardship in Ireland. He was sur- 
| prised at what had fallen from the hon. 
,and Jearned member for the University 
of Dublin, that by the common-law the 
'burthen of building and repairing churches 
should fall on the people. This, he 
would venture to say, was not the com- 
mon-law in England. By the common- 
!aw the revenues of the Church were di- 
vided into three parts—one was for the 
repairs of the church, the other was for 

the maintenance of the poor, and the third 
for the support of the clergy. Now, the 
whole revenue was absorbed by the clergy; 
and this was the greater hardship in Ire- 
land, where the great mass of the people 
had so little connexion with the clergy. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin had said, that there 
had been more churches built in Ireland 
in the last fifty years than in the preced- 
ing three centuries; but that could not 
surprise any ofe who was aware that 


630,000/. of public money had been voted 
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for that purpose, besides the produce of 
the First Fruits. And how had they used 
these parliamentary grants ? In some places 
they had bestowed gifts; for instance, to 
that poor man, Lord Oriel, they had given 
2,000/. It was this doubling the number 
of churches that caused such outrages 
amongst the Irish peasantry, upon whom 
fell all the expense of them. Jobbing, 
also, amongst Protestant architects, and 
glaziers, and slaters, prevailed to a great 
extent. But that could not last if a fund 
really belonging to the Crown should be 
restored to it; and the only question of 
law that could be raised sprung, not from 
the words of the Statute, for they were 
clear and imperative, but from the uni- 
formity of the practice in violation of the 
Statute. There could be no doubt the 
Crown had a good title to this improved 
fund. The present practice was highly 
injurious to the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland, because it gave rise to great 
discontent in the Catholic body particu- 
larly, who were called on to defray al- 
most the whole expense incurred in the 
erection and maintenance of churches for 
the few Protestant parishioners. This 
First Fruits’ fund, too, was the cause of 
much jobbing and extravagance in the 
building and repairs of churches. The 
present system of First Fruits in Ireland 
was quite different to what prevailed in 
other countries. By the Statute of Henry 
8th, every person obtaining ecclesiastical 
promotion was bound to give up the an- 
nates, or First Fruits, to the Crown, and 
the annates were described to be the 
revenues and profits for one whole year. 
By the common-law, the burthen of build- 
ing churches fell upon the ecclesiastics 
themselves, and not upon the people. 
But what was the case now? Why, the 
Catholic people were taxed for this pur- 
pose, and were excluded from any control 
over the amount raised. He knew an 
instance of a parish in Ireland that of 
Joragh—where there were about 5,000 in- 
habitants, only twenty of whom were Pro- 
testants; fifteen of that twenty were water- 
guards, and the remaining five levied 
taxes on the rest of the population. He 
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believed that the whole House was agreed 
as to the propriety of the first Resolution, 
—that no living under the value of 1004. 
should pay First Fruits; and he hoped 
the Resolutions would be allowed to pass, 
and that in future the rights of the Crown 
would be ascertained, 
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Sir R. Inglis objected to the Reso- 
lutions, because they assumed that the 
right to the First Fruits was in the Crown. 
He thought that if the case was submitted 
to the Crown-lawyers, joined with Reso- 
lutions of such a_ nature, their judg- 
ment was likely to be prejudiced. He 
trusted that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland would concur in the suggestion of 
his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel) and 
withdraw the Motion, wit» the understand- 
ing that the case should be submitted to 
the law-officers of the Crown, without 
being encumbered by a declaration of the 
opinion of that House on the subject. 
The amount of assessments, of which the 
hon. and learned Member complained, 
was so trifling, being in some instances 2d, 
on the acre, and never more than Is. 6d., 
while the land let for twelve or thirteen 
guineas, that in this respect it was hardly 
worth contending about. If, however, the 
inquiry were to be pursued, it would only 
be prudent to refer the question of law 
to the legal advisers of the Irish Govern- 
ment, unmingled with any opinions. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that if the law- 
officers of the Crown did their duty faith- 
fully, as he was sure they would, all that 
they would have to do would be, to state 
their opinion as to the legal right of the 
Crown to the First Fruits, without any 
reference at all to the Resolutions of that 
House. The only question forthe Crown 
lawyers to consider was, whether the 
Crown could or could not re-value the 
livings in Ireland. The last objection 
that could be urged against the Resolutions 
was, he thought, their novelty, because 
the subject had been already several times 
under the consideration of the House 
and he did not see that there could be 
any difficulty in adopting them. The 
hon. Member then referred to the observ 
ations which had fallen from the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
R. Inglis), respecting the low charge on 
the land in Ireland, and stated his sur- 
prise that that hon. Member, unecquainted 
as he was with the feelings of the people 
of that country, should have so expressed 
himself. No matter how low the tax 
might be, if it produced ill will and 
dissatisfaction it was injurious. He 
was sincerely attached to the Protestant 
Church; but was anxious to amend a 
system which occasioned perpetual heart- 
burning and discontent in Ireland; it 
was also a system most injurious to the 
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Church Establishment in Ireland, for it 
put it in a position little calculated to 
recommend it to those who dissented from 
it, when they saw that it was a cause of 
augmenting taxation. Great abuses, he 
observed, had prevailed in the building 
of churches in Ireland. Churches had 
been erected in remote parishes, where 
the Protestant part of the population was 
next to nothing; and although it might 
be pleaded, in justification of this, that 
they were necessary for the aecommoda- 
tion of the police and water-guards, he 
did not admit the force of this plea, or 
allow that it afforded a sufficient reason 
for levying a tax upon the parish. He 
congratulated his right hon. friend (Sir 
J. Newport) that the object which he 
had been so long endeavouring to effect, 
was now about to be accomplished. 

Sir R. Peel explained. His object was, 
to have a reference made to the Crown 
lawyers, unaccompanied by any opinion of 
the House on the subject. 

Mr. Stanley did not see any objection 
to that course. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald did not think that 
the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) observations ought fairly to have 
been characterized as special pleading. 
He did not propose to enter into any 
special pleading; all special pleading was 
bad, but the special pleading of the House 
of Commons was abominable. He thought 
it desirable to have the opinion of the 
law-officers of the Crown on the subject; 
but, whatever their opinion might be, he 
hoped that the proceedings of Government, 
which seemed to have adopted the opi- 
nion of his right hon. friend (Sir J. New- 
port), would not prove abortive ; but that, 
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if it was decided that the Crown had not | 
the right to re-value the livings in Ireland, | 
' officers;—whether the Crown had the 


that Government would come down to 
Parliament and obtain permission to re- 
value them. He was sure that such a 
proceeding was essentially important to 
the interests of Ireland, and calculated to 
strengthen the Protestant Establishment in 
that country. 

Mr. Crampton said, he should offer no 
opinion on the subject before the House, 
for if the opinion of the Irish law-officers 
of the Crown were to be taken on the case, 
it would be improper and indelicate in 
him, being one of those officers, to offer 
any remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Wyse was not of opinion, that 
because the rate on land was low, as had 
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been stated by the hon. member for the 
University of Oxford, that therefore there 
was no grievance in it. The great body 
of the Catholics felt it to be a grievance 
to be taxed by a few Protestants; and if 
that practice had not led to outrage and 
uauter, then the whole history of Ireland 
was alie. Thegrievance wasone which was 
felt by nine-tenths of the population. A 
few days ago, a petition, signed by Protest- 
ants, had been presented, requesting that 
House to adopt nearly the same principles 
as were embodied in the present Resolu- 
tions, for the sake of maintaining the 
security of the Protestant Establishment; 
and it was on that very ground that he 
supported the Motion. 

Mr. North considered, that the point 
proposed to be referred to the King’s law- 
officers was one on which no reasonable 
doubt could be entertained. He had no 
doubt in the world that the Crown had 
the right to order a new valuation to be 
taken; but the question then to be con- 
sidered was, whether the Crown had a 
right to take the First Fruits according to the 
uew valuation or the old; and whether or 
not the words of the Statute of Queen 
Anne were to be extended to the new 
valuation. 

Mr. Stanley here read the words of the 
Motion,—namely, that the law-officers of 
the Crown should inquire how far his 
Majesty had a right to re-value the livings 
in Ireland, 

Mr. North said, he had no doubt that his 
Majesty might issue a commission for that 
purpose to-morrow. 

Sir C. Wetherell thought the question 
ought to be submitted to the law-officers, 
unaccompanied by any Resolution of that 
House. He considered that there were 
three questions to be submitted to the law- 
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power of ordering a new valuation to be 
made; whether the Crown would eompel 
payment of the First Fruits; and whether, 
by the Act of Queen Anne, livings should 
pay First Fruits according to the re-valua- 
tion, or only according to their understood 
value at the time of the passing of the Act. 

Mr. Stanley suggested, that it would be 
better if his right hon, friend would with- 
draw his Resolution, and allow him to 
substitute for it a simple Resolution to this 
effect, “That the opinion of the law- 
officers of his Majesty in Ireland be taken, 
how far his Majesty is now empowered to 
issue a Commission for the re-valuation of 
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benefices in Ireland, with a view to the 
levy of First Fruits.” 

Sir John Newport expressed his willing- 
ness to agree to this suggestion, and with- 
drew his own Motion. 

An address in the form proposed by 
Mr. Stanley was agreed to. 


Customs’ Durirs’ Acrs.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee upon the 
Customs’ Duties’ Acts, ‘The noble Lord, 
in moving a Resolution relative to the 
duties on raw cotton, observed that the tax 
of five-eighths of a penny on raw cotton 
was intended to supply the place of a tax 
abolished on printed calicoes. He knew 
the objections to the tax on a raw ma- 
terial, but it really was difficult to find out 
a substitute. The raw cotton imported was 
about 240,000,000ibs., of this, 20,000,000 
came from the East Indies, leaving 
220,000,000 to pay the tax, which would 
accordingly yield, he believed, 572,9001. 
To this must be added 50,000/. saved 
in the collecting, making 
622,900/. From this he deducted the present 
ad valorem duty, amounting to 320,0002. 
which would leave 302,9002. Although 
the amount which he anticipated from this 
source would not altogether replace the 
loss of duty on printed calicoes, yet, 
looking at the reduction which had been 
made, and at the prosperous state of trade 
at present, he had no doubt that the pro- 
duce of the revenue would be amply suf- 
ficient to meet the exigencies of the State. 
It was difficult for him to find arguments 
a priori to prove that a tax was good; 
but he had only to observe, that the pre- 
sent was but a substitute for a tax which 
had been taken off. He then moved, that 
it was the opinion of the Committee, that a 
tax of 5s. 10d. be charged upon every 
hundred weight of cotton wool, or waste 
of cotton wool imported from any foreign 
country. 

Mr. Hume disliked the tax, and recom- 
mended the noble Lord to strike off 6,000 
men from the army, and then he might 
dispense with it. 

Mr. Warburton was of the same opinion, 
and was sure that the Reform Bill would 
give such general satisfaction that no army 
would be wanted at home. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped nobody would sup- 
pose that this tax would be removed in 
a year or two, for whoever did, would 
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Mr. George Robinson expressed his 
sorrow to see trade hampered by taxes, 
particularly after so much had been 
said about freetrade. It would be better, 
at once, to adopt a property-tax, to which 
the House must, at last, have recourse. 

Resolution agreed to—the House re- 
sumed. 


CotontaL Trapt Biix.] On the 
Motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson, the 
House went into a Committee upon the 
Colonial Trade Bill. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson moved a Resolu- 
tion, to the effect that the several duties, 
temporary and additional, named in the 
schedule submitted to the Committee, be 
imposed upon the articles therein spe- 
cified. 

Mr. George Robinson objected to the ar- 
rangement by which these duties were 
to be subject to modification at successive 
epochs, and proposed an amendment, that 
the scale of duties should be fixed and 
permanent from the date of the Bill, in- 
stead of being only temporary, as the right 
hon. the Vice- president of the Board of 
Trade had proposed. 

Mr. Hume wished to know when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite intended 
to bring the whole subject of the timber 
duties before the House for discussion, as 
he andothers were determined to protest 
against the entire measure, and the prin- 
ciple of protection upon which it was 
founded ? 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that the scale of 
duties adopted was nearly the same as had 
been fixed upon in 182 5, but of the effects 
of which there had not been an opportuni- 
ty of forming any judgment, as their oper- 
ation had been suspended by the Orders 
in Council. He wished the protection 
afforded by the proposed scale to be gra- 
dually withdrawn, so that it might be 
terminated in the year 1834. He con- 
sidered that there would be, in the mean 
time, sufficient opportunity to estimate 
their expediency, upon which their re- 
enactment must depend, and if thatshouid 
be found impolitic, to enable the parties in- 
terested gradually to change the employ- 
ment of their capital. 

Mr. George Robinson consented, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hume, to take the sense 
of the House on his amendment ata future 
stage.—Amendment withdrawn. 

Resolution agreed to—the House re- 
sumed, 
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Tue Ministertar Rerorm BIiLt 
(Encianp).] Lord John Russell brought 
in a Bill “‘ To amend the Representation of 
the people in England and Wales,” which, 
on the motion of the noble Lord, was read 
a first time. It began ‘* Whereas divers 
abuses have long prevailed in the choice of 
Representatives in the Commons House of 
Parliament.” The noble Lord then rose 
to propose that it be read a second time 
on Monday, and said, that there were one 
or two observations which he had to make 
on the present occasion. One of the 
boroughs which he had enumerated in the 
list of those which it was proposed should, 
for the future, return only one Member to 
Parliament, did at present, he found, re- 
turn only one Member, and not two. This 
borough was Bewdley, which would, there- 
fore, remain as at present. He had omitted 
also to state, that it was intended, in one or 
two instances, that certain large suburbs 
should be joined with the towns to which 
they belonged. Thus Chatham and Stroud 
would be added to Rochester ; Sculcoates 
to Hull; and Portsea to Portsmouth. He 
had also omitted to state an arrange- 
ment which it was proposed to make 
with regard to another town. This was 
Devonport, in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth. It was proposed that Devon- 
port and Stonehouse should be joined, 
and send two Members to Parliament, 
leaving Plymouth as it was at present. It 
was also proposed that the right of suffrage 
should be extended to the whole parish of 
Halifax and the suburbs, which contained 
100,000 inhabitants, and to give them the 
right of returning two Members. He was 
not aware that there was any thing else in 
the Bill different from the statement which 
he had already made to the House. He 
begged to move, that the Bill be read a 
second time on Monday next. 


Mr. H. Drummond begged to know when | 


the Scotch Reform bill would be intro- 
duced. 

The Lord Advocate said, he should wish 
to introduce that bill to-morrow. In point 
of fact, the bill was ready now, but there 
were certain schedules yet to be attached 
to it. 

Sir G. Warrender hoped that the se- 
cond reading of the Scotch bill would 
not be fixed for the same day as the 
second reading of the other bill. It was 
highly desirable that they should have 
a separate day for the second reading 
of the Scotch bill. 
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Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
second reading of the Scotch bill being 
fixed for a different day. 

Motion agreed to. 


Supriy.| On the Motion of Lord 
Althorp the House went into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Britisn Musrum.] Mr. Bankes mov- 
ed that a sum, not exceeding 14,4511. 
should be voted to defray the expenses of 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Jephson complained that the pub- 
lic were not sufficiently accommodated in 
the library and reading-room department. 
Those were closed on a Saturday, which, 
he conceived, was not necessary. As 
the subject had been referred to last 
Session, he wished toask, whether any al- 
teration would be made in the attend- 
ance of the officers of the Museum? 

Mr. Bankes said, it was necessary for 
cleanliness, and in order to preserve regu- 
larity of arrangement, that the library 
should be closed one day in the week. He 
believed the Museum was open to the pub- 
lic as many hours as any other institution 
of a similar description. In fact, he had 
inquired, and found that the attendance at 
the Museum was greater than the attend- 
ance a similar institutions at Paris. 

Sir John Wrottesley complained, that 
though he, was most anxious to visit the 
library of the Museum, he never had the 
opportunity. Saturday was the only day 
which Members of Parliament had to 
spare from their public duties during the 
Session, and on that day the library was 
closed. Although cleanliness was a good 
thing, that might be done on a Monday as 
well as Saturday. He would rather that 
six-pence or a shilling should be paid for 
admittance; and then, he was sure, the 
public would have easier access. 

Mr. Warburton saw no reason why the 
reading-room should not be open on Satur- 
day, though it might be necessary to keep 
the other rooms closed on that day. 

Mr. Hume acknowledged the utility of 
the British Museum. The only question 
was, whether it might not be rendered 
more useful? He was sorry to perceive 
that the number who visited the establish- 
ment had greatly diminished. Instead of 
112,000, 127,000, and 132,000, the num- 
ber which, it appeared, had visited the 
Museum in former years, the number last 
year had fallen down to 68,000. He 
thought the Museum ought to be open on 
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a greater number of days. Besides holi- 
days it was shut up on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. 

Mr. Jephson suggested, that the cata- 
logues were too expensive. Catalogues of a 
cheaper description would certainly be an 
improvement. 

Mr. Wilks said, it appeared that only 
1,890 persons visited the reading-rooms 
in a year. The average could not be 
above fifty persons in a week. It would 
be satisfactory if these rooms were thrown 
open on a Saturday, and the number was 
too limited to produce any serious incon- 
venience. 

Sir John Wrottesley called for a distinct 
pledge from the hon, member for Dorset- 
shire that the reading-room should be open 
on Saturday. If that pledge was not 
given, he should divide the House. 

Mr. Bankes said, the trustees were anx- 
jous to comply with every request they 
could. He could assure the Committee, 
that the day the library was closed was 
not an idle day, as all the officers of the 
establishment were employed that day. 
As the other trustees must be consulted, 
he could not pledge himself as the hon. 
Baronet called on him to do; but, as faras 
his recommendation went, it should be in 
favour of the suggestion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Sir John Wrottesley hoped, when the 
Report was brought up, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bankes) would be able to 
give a distinct answer. 

Vote agreed to. 


Army Estimates.] Mr. C. W. Wynn 
then came forward to propose the remain- 
ing Army Estimates. He moved that the 
sum of 376,111/. 7s. 6d. be granted to de- 
fray the expenses of the charge for re- 
cruiting and other miscellaneous expenses, 
for his Majesty’s Land Forces. 

Colonel Davies objected to the large 
amount of the Army Estimates. The Go- 
vernment was pledged to economy, and 
when the Committee found an increase of 
250,000. in the Army Estimates, he 
thought his Majesty’s Ministers were bound 
to give better reasons for the increase than 
they had done. If the Army Estimates were 
referred to a Committee, he pledged him- 
self to prove that alarge reduction might be 
made in the expense, without impairing 
the efficiency of the military establish- 
ments. The present Secretary at War 
was not a heaven-born Minister; and, 
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with all respect, he must tell him, that he 
was profoundly ignorant of all matters 
connected with the army. The right hon. 
Gentleman had never spoken, he believed, 
on an army estimate, until he was appoint- 
ed Secretary at War. It was too much the 
case in the present Ministry, and others, 
to put gentlemen into offices, for political 
purposes, without considering how far they 
were fitted to fill those offices. With the 
exception of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Palmerston), and perhaps 
one other person, there was no one in the 
Cabinet, who, if orders were given to 
march, would know whether he should put 
out his right or his left leg foremost. As 
the late Ministry and the present were both 
pledged to keep up the establishments, he 
should not divide the Committee; but he 
protested against the amount, as unneces- 
sarily large. 

Lord George Lennox suggested, that the 
riding establishment at St. John’s Wood, 
was considered by cavalry officers to be 
an unnecessary expense, and one that 
might be got rid of without detriment to 
the public service. The dépét at Maid- 
stone was also unnecessary, and ought to 
be removed to Chatham. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was not a cavalry 
officer, and should not, therefore, give any 
opinion for himself; but he happened to 
know, that the present Commander-in- 
chicf was impressed with the great utility 
of the riding establishment ; and he be- 
lieved that the noble Lord had not given a 
correct account of the prevalent opinion 
of cavalry officers. 

An Hon, Member,as Colonel of acavalry 
regiment, felt himself called upon toexpress 
an opinion in favour of the riding esta- 
blishment, which, he contended, was of 
great use, because it gave an uniform cha- 
racter to the riding throughout the service. 
It would be more beneficial, however, he 
thought, but for the parsimony of the Go- 
vernment, which prevented proper disci- 
pline from being enforced at the establish- 
ment at St. John’s Wood. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that he had 
no doubt the gallant officer (Col. Davies), 
who had made such strong remarks on his 
ignorance of the duties of his office, would 
have filled that office himself with more 
advantage to the country than he could 
pretend todo; and as the office was likely 
soon to become vacant, it was to be hoped 
his Majesty’s Government would not over- 
look the merits of the gallant Colonel, 
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He was certainly of opinion, that a man of 
very moderate abilities might, if he chose 
to take the trouble to give attention to the 
subject, very easily, and in a short time, 
master the knowledge required for the situ- 
ation which he had the honour to hold. 
With regard to the riding establishments, 
he confessed that he formerly entertained 
great doubts as to the propriety, and even 
the expediency, of continuing them up to 
their present extent; but officers of the 
very highest authority in these matters, 
even up to the Commander-in-chief, had 
expressed themselves to be in favour of 
them; and it wascertain, also, that they had 
produced the greatest good to the cavalry, 
by introducing an uniform system of equi- 
tation into all horse regiments. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that so long as 
this country continued to act on the policy 
which had for many years been her guide 
—that of interfering with the foreign con- 
tinental powers—it was not possible that 
her present military establishment could 
be reduced to any great extent. He had 
ever been much averse from this system of 
interference in the settlement of foreign 
Powers, and he now condemned most deci- 
dedly the intervention by this Government 
in the affairs of Belgium. He was dis- 
posed to predict that the consequence 
would be, either England must withdraw 
from all interference in the affairs of that 
State, whichshe would do with disgrace, 
or that, if she persisted in her present 
policy, the inevitable result would be a 
war. With regard to the Estimates now 
before the Committee, he considered it ut- 
terly needless to cavil at small sums; he 
looked forward to a period when a reduc- 
tion in their amount of one million would 
be effected, and that period, he trusted, 
was not far distant. 

Mr. Irving professed himself a friend 
to ships, colonies, and commerce. He 
contended, that this country would never 
have been able to have maintained her sta- 
tion and dignity amongst the family of Eu- 
ropean Powers, had she not acted on the 
system which the hon. member for Middle- 
sex now so strongly condemned—that, 
namely, of maintaining herself constantly 
in a condition ready for war. He, for one, 
highly approved of the preparations which 
had been made for hostilities, and would 
have been glad to see those preparations 
carried on, on a scale still more extended, 
for England would thereby do more than 
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serve that peace in Europe which it was 
the interest of every Power to maintain, 
He trusted, therefore, that the best inter- 
ests of the country would never be sacri- 
ficed to any se | and unworthy motives 
of economy. He was disposed to think 
that, if any man in the country had done 
more than another to depreciate the im- 
portance and to widorvalie the resources 
of England, the hon. member for Middle- 
sex was that man. He rejected the sordid 
economy recommended by that hon. Mem- 
ber, which had only reference to matters of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, instead of 
taking into account the great and leadin 
interests of the country. He denied that 
there was any such unusual distress as had 
been represented to that House, for he 
was inclined to believe, that it was not 
greater at these times than it had been 
during former periods of her history. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the hon, 
member for Bramber had paid a high com- 
pliment to the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, in attributing to him the attention 
which the House now fixed on the pounds, 
shillings, and pence of the country; for 
he had, in doing that, only called their at- 
tention to matters which it was one of the 
most important duties of that House to 
examine most carefully into. He entirely 
coincided in the opinion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, and in the observations 
which had fallen from him, with respect to 
the interference of this country with fo- 
reign European States. 

Mr. Hume was surprised to hear an 
English merchant, like the hon. member 
for Bramber, utter such a sentiment, as 
that financial matters were ‘unworthy of 
attention. What was it led to our present 
load of debt, and to the continued extra- 
vagant expenditure of years, but the votes 
of the hon. member for Bramber, and the 
hon. Members professing similar _princi- 
ples, who filled that House, and who 
supported the Minister of the day in all his 
extravagance? He would tell that hon. 
Member that he (Mr. Hume) had never 
underrated the resources of this country ; 
on the contrary, he had always complained 
of the misrule and the mismanagement by 
which those resources had been ill-applied 
and misdirected; and he had always con- 
tended, that if that misrule were once re- 
moved, the country was fully able to right 
itself, ~ 
Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the House had 
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for the year, when it might have been pro- 

r to discuss the policy of the measure ; 
but on that vote, which was for the contin- 
gencies of the service, such a discussion 
was misplaced. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn then moved, that a 
sum not exceeding 124,522/, 8s. be grant- 
ed to his Majesty, to defray the charge of 
the General, Staff, and Medical Officers, in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Foreign Sta- 
tions, excepting the East Indies, The 
right hon. Gentleman stated, that his no- 
ble friend, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had directed his attention to the 
Staff in the Colonies ? and he hoped, be- 
fore the end of the year, to be able to 
make a large reduction. 

Colonel Davies thought, that a great re- 
duction might still be made in the Fo- 
reign Staff, and especially in that of North 
America. In the Ionian Islands, too, con- 
siderable saving might be made under that 
head. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought that some 
reductions in the Staff in the Canadas 
might hereafter be made. Inquiries were 
then making upon the subject. 

Sir H. Hardinge defended the vote, and 
thought that none of the General Officers 
could be dispensed with in the colonies. 
The appointments were chiefly conferred 
upon those whose length of service enti- 
tled them to the gratitude of their country. 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope that the 
time was near when those Governors would 
not be allowed to draw their military pay 
together with their civil allowance as go- 
vernors. The utmost extravagance pre- 
vailed in those departments. As an in- 
stance of it, he would state, that the Com- 
mander-in-chief in England received nine 
guineas a day; while the Commander-in- 
chief in Canada received the same sum, 
though he had nothing to do in comparison, 
and had extra allowances. The country 
ought not to be put to the expense of one 
shilling for the military establishment of 
the Canadas; and it was well known that 
this was the sentiment of the Canadians 
themselves. The establishment of that 
colony was scandalously extravagant. He 
objected also to the extravagance of hav- 
ing four Adjutant-generals, and four Quar- 
ter-master-generals, at head-quarters in 
England in time of peace. But the whole 
was a system of extravagance, against 
which he protested in the strongest man- 
her, but which, he hoped, would be done 
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away in better times, when pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, were more attended to. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn then moved, that the 
sum of 103,897/. be granted for allow- 
ances to the principal Officers of public 
military departments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hume thought the vote exhibited 
an instance of pure extravagance, for in 
1796 the whole of this head of expendi- 
ture did not exceed 46,0002. 

Sir H, Hardinge said, that the number 
of clerks had been reduced since the war 
from 109 to 60, and he defied the hon. 
member for Middlesex to show that the 
business of the war department could be 
conducted with a smaller number. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that no new 
appointments had taken place for four 
years, and the numbers had been reduced 
as low as possible. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The sum of 12,420/. was voted for me- 
dicines and surgical materials for the land 
forces without remark. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn then moved, that the 
sum of 33,8551. be voted for the charge 
of garrisons at home and abroad. 

Mr. Hume considered this as merely a 
vote for sinecures. Many of the garrisons 
had not a single gun, or one implement 
of war; and as parliamentary influence 
was soon to be at an end, 20,0002. out of 
this sum might be saved. He should 
watch narrowly if any of these governor- 
ships became vacant, and if Ministers 
filled up the places by new appointments 
he should know what course to pursue, 

Sir H. Hardinge hoped that these 
places could not be reformed, for the 
noble Lord who had brought forward the 
measure of Reform would find that the 
Finance Committee had acknowledged 
them to afford the best means of reward 
ing meritorious services. 

Colonel Sibthorp approved of what had 
fallen from the gallant Officer, and could 
not support the opinions of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Warburton wished to know what 
public services had been performed by the 
governor of Dartmouth for the 1741. a-year 
he received. 

Sir H. Hardinge admitted that this ap- 
pointment was objectionable. The place 
had, however, been held by one family for 
twenty years, but when it became vacant, 
a different character of appointment would 
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be established. The argument upon this 
place had been repeated till it had become 
threadbare, 

Mr. R. Gordon disapproved of the ap- 
pointment. It was not conferred upon a 
deserving military officer, it was a mere 
sinecure. 

Mr. G. Robinson thought that the island 
of Placentia presented a similar instance 
of an objectionable appointment. 

Mr .C. W. Wynn said, it was not the duty 
of his office to go through a justification 
of every department. 

Mr. Hume exclaimed—“ Yes, - it is.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn could not possibly go 
through the services of every individual 
who filled these situations. It was a part 
of the prerogative of the Crown to fill 
them up, and nothing could be worse 
than to teach officers to look to that 
House for a reward of their services. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the truly 
unconstitutional and objectionable lan- 
guage of the hon. Member. It was the 
prerogative of the Crown to grant ap- 
pointments; but it was for that House 
alone to say whether it would pay the 
salaries. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn acknowledged that the 
House had the power of determining if the 
situations should exist; but if they did 
exist, it was the prerogative of the Crown 
to fill them up. 

Mr. Beaumont advised the Committee 
to put off this discussion till they had a 
reformed Parliament. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that the go- 
vernor of Dartmouth had no duties what- 
ever to perform. 

On this vote the Committee divided 
when there appeared, For the grant 95; 
Against it 19 — Majority for Ministers, 
76. 

The grant of 5,627/. for the Military 
College at Sandhurst was agreed to after 
Mr. Hume had protested against the pro- 
priety of continuing a salary of 1,000/. a 
year to the governor. 

The House resumed. 


Bounparizs 1n America.] Mr. G. 
Robinson movedan Address to his Majesty 
for the production of the Papers relative 
to the dispute between this country and 
the United States of America, with re- 
spect to the boundary-line between the 
English Colonies in North America, and 
the United States, and for the production 
of the decision of the king of Holland 
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upon this subject, which had been referred 
to his arbitration. The hon. Member 
stated, that it was generally understood 
that that sovereign had lately decided the 
question, and that the United States re- 
fused to abide by the verdict of the arbi- 
trator. 

Lord Palmerston opposed the Motion, 
on the ground that the transaction was 
yet incomplete. He must state to the 
House, that the papers could not, in the 
present state of the transaction, be safely 
granted. 

Mr. G. Robinson said, that he was con- 
vinced the fact was, that the decision had 
been unfavourable to the United States, 
and that the Government had been weak 
enough to allow it to be referred back to 
the United States. He should not press 
his Motion. 

The Motion negatived. 


OOD OL OL ODDIE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 15, 1831. 


MrnuTes.] Bills. The Royal Assent given to the Calico 
Duties’ Bill, the Mutiny Bill, and Marine Forces Bill. The 
Poors’ Settlement Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
The Irish Population was committed. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from Bilton, and two 
other Parishes in Gloucestershire; from Wareham, and 
several Parishes in Norfolk, praying for a Commutation 
of Tithes; from St. Luke’s, Middlesex, for the Removal 
of the Metropolitan Police; and from Waterford, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals. For Reform, by 
the Earl of Rapnok, from a Parish in Lanarkshire :— By 
the Earl of Rossiyn, from the Borough of Dysart, Fife: 
—By the Duke of NorFork, from Leslie, in Yorkshire: 
By the Earl of Rosesery, from a Borough in Linlith- 
gowshire :—By the Marquis of Burr, from Swansea. By 
the Earl of CutcHEsrer, from the Landholders and others 
of the eastern Division of Sussex, complaining of the 
Distress of the Agricultural Classes, and praying for Re- 
lief. Against Negro Slavery, by the same noble Earl, 
from Brighton, Newhaven, and Lewes, and Welmington, 
in Sussex :—-By the Marquis of Downsuire, from Car- 
rickfergus and Lisburne:—By Lord Carserry, from 
Congregations of Wesleyan Methodists, and of other Pro- 
testant Dissenters :—By the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND, 
from the Shipowners of Newcastle, against an Alteration 
of the Timber Duties. By the Earl of WxesTMoRLAND, 
from the Borough of Kirkby Kendal, against the Punish- 
ment of Death for Crimes against Property. 


Rrrorm.] Lord Suffield presented a 
Petition from a hundred in the county of 
Norfolk, praying, first, for a Reform in 
Parliament ; secondly, for an alteration of 
the Poor Laws; thirdly, for the adoption 
of the plan of Mr. Ruthven in that re- 
spect; fourthly, for a commutation of 
Tithes ; and fifthly, for applying the Church 
Revenues—one third to the repair of 
churches, one third to the maintenance of 
the poor, and one third to the payment of 
the officiating Clergy. In this last prayer 
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he did not concur. In presenting this 
petition, he took the opportunity of stating, 
that the plan of Reform proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers met with his unquali- 
fied approbation. He had heard persons 
who were interested in boroughs and bo- 
rough influence declare, that they felt 
grateful to his Majesty’s Ministers for 
having, by this measure, relieved them 
from the odium and obloquy to which that 
species of influence subjected them ; and 
if such persons, who were to lose valuable 
and beneficial interests by the measure, so 
highly approved of it, and felt so grateful 
to Ministers, how much more deep was 
the obligation under which the rest of 
their Lordships lay to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, for having freed them from that odium 
and obloquy which they, as part of the 
aristocracy, shared with those having in- 
terest in boroughs, without having any of 
the advantage. He himself had no such 
influence, and felt grateful to the Ministry 
for being freed from the obloquy, by a 
measure which could not fail to be ex- 
tensively beneficial to the country. He 
had always been averse from that species of 
influence, and yet he had been subjected 
to his share of the discredit which it at- 
tached to the aristocracy generally. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
Petition in favour of the Ministerial plan 
of Reform, from the Steward and Corpo- 
ration of the borough of Calne, in Wilt- 
shire. He did not mean at that time to 
enter into details of the measure, but there 
was one consideration personal to himself 
connected with this petition, on which he 
was desirous to say a few words. He was 
himself a member of that Corporation, and 
the petition was that of the whole of the 
Corporators. They stated that the mea- 
sure proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers 
met their highest approbation, as they had 
long been of opinion, and still retained 
that opinion, that the elective franchise 
ought to be extended to householders pay- 
ing a certain rent; and that they were 
persuaded that the effect of this measure 
would be, to produce a good feeling 
throughout the country. It might not be 
out of place to observe, that this was a 
Corporation which, under any influence 
that had prevailed there, had never been 
sold or purchased; and, he might add, 
that he himself had not more than four 
houses in the borough which paid so much 
as 10/. rent. His Lordship presented 
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tonbury, in Somersetshire, from Auchter- 
gaven, in Fife, from the Incorporated 
Wrights, Masons, Coopers, Glaziers, &c. 
of Edinburgh, who stated that they were 
interested in the present monopoly of the 
Elective Franchise; but that they gladly 
surrendered the privilege for the benefit of 
their fellow-citizens. 


Prescription. 


Prescriprion.] Lord Tenterden, pur- 
suant to notice, introduced his Bill for 
shortening the period of Prescription in 
respect of claims for tithes, and certain 
other cases, and to lessen the impediments 
to the transfer of real property created by 
outstanding terms and judgments. His 
Lordship observed that their Lordships were 
aware that the time of legal memory or pre- 
scription extended so far back as the reign 
of Richard the Ist, but it was often impos- 
sible to trace a right or a title so far back 
and the Judges were often obliged to tell 
Juries that they might presume that it ex- 
isted as early as that period, because there 
was proof of its extending so far back as to 
afford some ground for the presumption. 
But this was an uncertain method, liable to 
mistakes and abuses, for different opinions 
might prevail among the Judges, as to what 
were good grounds for the presumption. In 
truth, the presumption might be defeated 
by matter of fact, and by a legal opinion, 
which made it open to many doubts. 
Sometimes, when things were claimed by 
grant, and the law generally held, that 
prescription was founded on some grant, 
and that grant could not be established, it 
was customary to presume the existence 
of the grant. This was another source of 
doubt. It seemed to him, therefore, much 
better to fix by law a much more limited 
period, to the extent of which distinct 
proof must be given. This would be more 
reasonable and less uncertain. The Bill 
which he~ introduced was divided into 
distinct parts. The first part related to 
claims of profits arising out of land, such 
as rights of common; and as to such rights, 
his Lordship proposed that they should 
not be defeated where uninterrupted en- 
joyment for sixty years could be proved, 
even where the right could be established 
only for thirty years, and its commence- 
ment could be shewn; he meant, that it 
should not be defeated merely by proving 
the commencement, unless it was also 
proved that the commencement was ille- 
gal. The second part related to what in 
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enjoyed by one over the lands of another; 
and as to these, he proposed that they 
should not be effectually challenged where 
an uninterrupted enjoyment for forty years 
could be proved. The third part related 
to ancient lights and their obstruction. 
As to these, also, Judges were often 
obliged to leave it to Juries, to presume 
that they were ancient lights. It was, in 
his opinion, preferable to fix the period 
of twenty years by law; for which period, 
if uninterruptedly enjoyed, they were to 
be secure from challenge unless originally 
enjoyed by contract or agreement. The 
fourth part, and what perhaps would be 
reckoned the most important part, was 
that which related to tithes. At present, 
under the maxim of nullum tempus occur- 
rit ecclesiea, moduses in lieu of tithes could 
be challenged and set aside, unless they 
could be proved to have existed or pre- 
sumed to have existed so far back as the 
time of legal memory. But there again 
the doctrine of presumption was resorted 
to; and it was much better that some 
reasonable time should be fixed, up to 
which positive proof of the existence of the 
modus should be required, and at which, 
if the proof was given, the modus should be 
unchallengeable. He proposed to apply 
to modusses the principle he had first 
stated, and he would make evidence of the 
enjoyment of land for thirty-years without 
the payment of tithes sufficient to establish 
the right to exemption, or to pay a modus as 
the case might be, unless a contrary prac- 
tice could be distinctly proyed at some 
antecedent time, and he proposed, where 
the evidence extended to the enjoyment 
for sixty-years, to make the right absolute 
and indefeasible unless contract or agree- 
ment, as in the other cases, could be esta- 
blished. He was himself most sincerely 
attached to the Clergy of the Church of 
England, and should be very ungrateful if 
he were not; but it was better for them 
as well as for others, that some reasonable 
time should be fixed by law as to these 
matters. He had felt much difficulty in 
settling, to his satisfaction, the time at which 
the prescription should begin to run against 
the different persons interested, and some 
might think the end of three years from 
the passing of the Act too short a period, 
and others might think it too long. He 
had, however, fixed on three years, and the 
Act was not to extend to any action or suit 
already depending, or which might be, 
begun within three years. He had in- 
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troduced provisions to save the rights of 
persons non compos, of infants, married 
women, persons absent beyond the seas, 
&c., during the period of their incompe- 
tency to urge their claims. The Bill also 
made some beneficial alterations in the 
mode of setting out the claims on the re- 
cord. Another subject to which the Bill 
applied was what were called terms for 
years in conveyances, and it was proposed 
that a certain period should be fixed—two 
years, for instance—from the time after 
they should be satisfied, at which period 
they should be held in law to be passed 
and gone, without any formal surrender; 
and as to terms attending the inheritance, 
and which the owner of the inheritance 
might at any time call on the termors to 
surrender, it was proposed that the owner 
should hold the inheritance perfectly purg- 
ed of them. He had availed himself of 
the suggestions of the late Law Commis- 
sioners, where he thought them suitable to 
his purpose. 

The Bishop of Bristol was anxious that 
the contest about moduses should be put 
an end to, but it was of the last conse- 
quence that full notice should be given to 
parochial incumbents as to the time in 
which the prescription began to run, and 
that ample time should also be afforded 
them to assert their claims. The clerical 
incumbent stood in a different situation ‘in 
this respect from the lay impropriator, for 
the former was often negligent in the pro- 
secution of his claims, from a desire to 
avoid differences with his parishioners, and 
especially with those to whose patronage 
he might have been indebted for his living. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
satisfied that the noble and learned Lord 
was actuated by no unfriendly disposition 
towards the Clergy of the Established 
Church, and that he would take care to 
avoid any violation of their property. He 
should have been more alarmed if such a 
Bill had come from less high authority, 
and begged to be understood as not pledg- 
ing himself either one way or the other till 
he saw the details. He agreed with his 
right reverend brother, that it was desirable 
that the clerical incumbent should have 
ample notice and time to prosecute his 
tights. He suggested to the noble and 
learned Lord also, to consider if a more 
summary mode of proceeding might not 
be adopted. in regard to the claims for 
tithes. 

Lord Tenterden only wished the Bill to 
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be read now a first time, when it would 
be printed, and stand over till after the 
recess for the consideration of professional 
persons, and those who felt themselves in- 
terested, to see how far the provisions of 
the Bill were sound in principle and sus- 
ceptible of execution. As to the suggestion 
of the very reverend Prelate, he had en- 

agements which prevented his forming a 
plan of that description ; but if a proper 
one were proposed by any other of their 
Lordships, he would be ready to assist and 
to support it. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could not 
allow the question to be disposed of with- 
out expressing his great admiration at the 
able and luminous manner in which the 
noble and learned Lord had brought for- 
ward the measure, and which, he had no 
doubt, in that part which related to the 
Church, would finally receive the appro- 
bation of those among the lay and clerical 
orders whom it affected. He would not 
follow his learned friend in the details of 
the Bill, but he was anxious to declare 
that, in his opinion, a more large or sub- 
stantial measure of legal reformation had 
seldom been propounded. It required 
professional knowledge to be aware of all 
the evils attending the present system of 
prescriptive rights, and it required profes- 
sional knowledge to understand the great 
importance of the Bill, and the advantages 
it would bestow when substantially adopt- 
ed by the Legislature, and passed into a 
law. The part which the most reverend 
Prelate, and the right reverend Prelate, 
commented upon was certainly the most 
important of all; but he could assure the 
House that some parts of the Bill respect- 
ing terms of years, or what were called out- 
standing terms, were not of much less 
importance. ‘The measure, in his opinion, 
proposed a most salutary amendment of the 
existing law in that respect, and it tended 
to the lopping off of much chicanery, by 
which preferences were given or obtained 
in cases of encumbrances on real estates, 
and to the extinction of a most expensive 
legislation. The Bill performed a great 
good with respect to those outstanding 
terms, and to that practice known in the 
Court of Chancery by the name of squeez- 
Ing out certain encumbrances, by one en- 
cumbrancer catching hold of another, 
which was, notwithstanding, a mere ghost 
or shadow unexpired, which had been sa- 
tisfied, though not formally surrendered. 
This correction of the practice of squeezing 
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out encumbrances was a part of the Bill 
almost equally important with that which 
related to the property of the Church. He 
agreed with his excellent noble and learned 
friend in the principle of the Bill, and he 
only thought it right that time should be 
afforded to those whose interests were 
affected by it to examine it in detail, in 
order that the House might have the be- 
nefit of both ecclesiastical and professional 
opinions. Undoubtedly there were points 
touched on by the right reverend Prelates 
which called for much attention, and he 
agreed with them that it would be very 
hard to let a person suffer who had al- 
lowed his rights to slumber, not from any 
symoniacal consideration, but from an 
honourable feeling; for it was not proba- 
ble that a person who had received a good 
living would turn round on his patron, and 
give notices which might have a doubtful 
appearance. He would not occupy their 
Lordships with any further observations, 
but he could not avoid saying thus much 
in order to avoid the appearance of neglect 
to the measure of his noble and learned 
friend, and he would conclude by wishing 
it all possible success. 

The Earl of Fife objected to the in- 
quisitorial powers given in bankruptcy 
cases, and made several observations on 
the tendency of Lord Wynford’s Fraudu- 
lent Debtor’s and Law Expenses Bills, and 
remarked, that under the former of these 
Bills, a man who was called fraudulent 
because he was unfortunate, might be, 
coffined up in a narrow cell of a prison, till 
nothing remained but bones, and till the 
flesh was rotten. He was proceeding 
with these observations, when he was cal- 
led to order by 

The Lord Chancellor, who observed, 
that it was a rule in law that there must 
be an end to litigation, and it was a rule in 
legislation that there was an end of de- 
bating when a measure was passed. The 
bills to which the noble Earl alluded were 
not then before the House, and it was 
therefore, manifestly irregular to debate 
them at that time. 

The Earl of Fife then said, that he 
would take another opportunity of calling 
their Lordships’ attention to the subject, 

The Bill read a first time. 


Sus-Letrine Acr.] Lord Melbourn 
gave notice, that he meant on Friday to 
present a Bill to their Lordships to Repeal 
the Sub-letting Act. 
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Lord Carberry asked, whether it was 
the intention to repeal the whole Bill or 
only a part? 

Lord Melbourn: It was intended to 
repeal the whole Bill, but by no means to 
depart from the principle. The intention 
was, merely to make some alterations in 
the mode of accomplishing the object of 
the Bill. 

Lord Carbery replied that the explana- 
tion was perfectly satisfactory. 


SPP OP CPOE ODOT —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 15, 1831. 


Minvutes.] Bill. Roman Catholic Charities’, read a second 
time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. C. W. WYNN, the 
number of Houses in the Towns in Wales, specified in 
Schedule F of the Reform Bill, assessed at 10/., 20/., 40/., 
and upwards, with the Population of the same places, ac- 
cording to the latest Returns :—On the Motion of Mr. S. 
Rice, all Writs of Capias ad Respondendum issued for 
service forth of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Law side of the Court of Exchequer, in Ire- 
land, for three years, ending 20th January, 1831; all 
Writs of Subpena to appear and answer, and to elect and 
hear judgment, issued forth of the Courts of Chancery 
and Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, in Ireland, 
for a similar period, each Return shewing the number 
issued in each year respectively ; all articles imported into, 
and exported from this country, and brought into con- 
sumption, of Silk, or silk mixed with other materials, 
wholly or in part made up; ditinguishing them under 
their proper heads and quantity thereof; all raw, thrown, 
and manufactured Silks imported into, and exported from 
this country, and brought into consumption, from January 
5th, 1850, to January 5th, 1831; distinguishing the dif- 
ferent descriptions of silk and raw silk from waste, knubs, 
and husks, and the countries from whence imported, with 
the amount of Duty paid thereon; the amount of Draw- 
back paid on the exportation of British silk manufactured 
Goods, for the year ended January 5th, 1831; distinguish- 
ing the amount upon stuffs or ribbons of silk only, upon 
stuffs or ribbons of silk and cotton mixed, and upon stuffs 
or ribbons of silk and worsted mixed; all foreign manu- 
factured Silks permitted to be imported without payment 
of Duty, for the purpose of undergoing some process of 
manufacture or printing, &c., on condition of being after- 
wards exported, in the year ended January 5th, 1851; and 
distinguishing the different descriptions of silk; the total 
quantity of raw and waste Silk, entered for home con- 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland, in each year from 
1814 to 1828, both years inclusive; distinguishing the 
quantity of raw from waste, including knubs and husks in 
each year, and stating also the annual quantity of raw and 
waste separately, on an average of three periods of five 
years each, namely, in the five years 1814 to 1818, of the 
five years 1819 to 1823, and of the five years 1824 to 
1828, and stating the rate of Duty paid in each year on 
raw and waste, including knubs and husks, separately ; 
the quantity of raw and waste Silk entered for home con- 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland, during the year 
ended January 5th, 1830; distinguishing raw from waste, 
including knubs and husks. 

Petitions presented. In favour of the Reform Bill, by Mr. 
Hopegs, from Cranbrook:—By Mr. LitrLeron, from 
Hanley and Shelton :—By Mr. Ecrerton, from Stockport: 
— By Mr. Kemp, from Lewes :—By Mr. Hucues HuGues, 
from Tain:—By Mr. Duncombe, from Horsington :—By 
Mr. TAzot, from Bridgend and Swansea:—By Lord 
Howick, from Alnwick. In favour of the Vote by 
Ballot, by Lord Howick, from Stockport. By Mr. O. 
Gor, from the Procurators of Brechin, against the Stamp 
Duties on their Certificates. In favour of the Vestries 
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Bill, by Mr. HopHovuse, from St. James’s, Westminster, 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St, 
George’s, Bloomsbury:—By Mr. Alderman WatTHMan, 
from St. Pancras, signed by 5,000 persons. Against Tithes, 
by Mr. Grattan, from Wicklow:—By Sir Wm. IncILpy, 
from Northope. In favour of the Cotton Factories Labour 
Limitation Bill, by Mr. Hopuouse, from Macclesfield:— 
By Mr. Litt.Leton, from Disley:—By Mr. Wm. Dun- 
comBeE, from Bradford. Against the Alteration in the 
Timber Duties, by Mr. B. Carter, from Portsmouth :— 
By Mr. Alderman Tuompson, from Glasgow: —By Mr. 
W. Duncompsz, from Whitby. Complaining of Distress 
in the West Indies, and praying Relief, by Mr. Alderman 
Tuompson, from Merchants interested in the West-India 
Trade in Liverpool. Against Grants to the Kildare-street 
Society, by Mr OwkNn O’ConneEr, from Navan, and seve- 
ral Parishes of Roscommon. For the Repeal of Excise 
Duties on Cottons, by Mr. LitrLeton, from Brookside; 
for the Repeal of East-India Company’s Charter, from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Staffordshire Potteries; 
and against the Registry Bill, from the Attornies and Soli- 
citors of the County of Stafford. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Mr. Kemp, from Dissenters at Lewes. For 
the Repeal of the Duty on Coals, by Mr. W. Duncomsg, 
from Selby; from Wetherly, for the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes. 


Petitions ror Rerorm.] Mr. Ormsby 
Gore presented two Petitions from Car- 
narvon and Oswestry, in Wales, in favour 
of Lord John Russell’s plan for Reforming 
the Representation in the House of Com- 
mons. Though he was of opinion that 
there existed a necessity for introducing 
some alteration in the present election 
of the House, he was not prepared to go 
the length which the Bill of the noble 
Lord went, for parts of it would, if it were 
carried into effect, go a great way towards 
rendering the Constitution of the country 
insecure, and consequently, these parts 
were dangerous in the extreme. The dis- 
position that now prevailed in Wales 
favourable to Reform, was entirely caused 
by the healing measure, as it was called, 
of 1829, which was passed in opposition 
to the opinions of every man in that part of 
the country, and was there considered as 
violating the Constitution established in 
1688. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn had been requested 
to support the prayer of these petitions, 
which he could not conscientiously do, 
because he thought the measure would 
not produce the beneficial effects the peti- 
tioners anticipated. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Bonham Carter presented a Petition 
in favour of the Reform Bill, from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
borough of Portsmouth, who expressed 
themselves greatly in favour of the Reform 
Bill before the House. He also had ano- 
ther Petition to present on the same sub- 
ject, from the inhabitants of Farlington 
and Widley. To both of these petitions 
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he was happy to give his most cordial 
support, particularly to that from his con- 
stituents, the Corporation of Portsmouth, 
which had done itself great honour by 
petitioning in favour of the Bill. The 
hon. Member also presented a Petition 
from the Ship-owners and Merchants of 
Portsmouth, against the contemplated al- 
terations in the Timber Duties.-—Petition 
to be printed. 

Mr. Hobhouse presented a Petition, 
signed by 1,160 of his constituents, House- 
holders and Inhabitants of the Parish of 
St. George’s, Westminster, in favour of 
the Reform Bill brought in by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. The hon. Member said, 
he had great pleasure in being able to 
state, that his anticipations with regard to 
the popularity of the measure introduced 
by his Majesty’s Ministers had been more 
than realised amongst his own constitu- 
ents; and he thought he might safely 
add, that the measure was most pleasing 
and satisfactory to all classes of reformers. 
The hon. Member also presented a similar 
Petition, agreed to at a meeting consisting 
of upwards of 800 persons, parishioners of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and observed, 
that the petition came from the parish in 
which the House of Commons was situated, 
and the inhabitants of which, from their 
proximity to the House, may be supposed 
to be best acquainted with the necessity 
which existed for reforming it. Amongst 
the names appended to that petition was 
that of Jeremy Bentham, and he under- 
stood the petition was signed by a great 
number of the most respectable inhabitants 
of this populous parish. 

Sir F’. Burdett said, that the unanimity 
which prevailed amongst the Reformers on 
the subject of the measure introduced by 
Government, was the best proof that those 
persons were not actuated by the wild and 
visionary schemes which the enemies of 
all Reform ascribed to them. All they 
wanted was a fair and just control over 
their Representatives in that House. The 
fact of the unanimity he had alluded to was 
sufficient alsoto falsify the aspersion thrown 
on Reformers, that they could never be got 
to agree with each other on any measure. 
If there was anything wanting to show 
that the proposed plan was effectual as a 
measure of Reform, it was found in the 
fact, that it was sanctioned by the integrity 
and wisdom of Jeremy Bentham. He 
found the name of that illustrious man 
attached to the petition, which was at once 
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a guarantee of the soundness of the mea- 
sure, and of the uprightness of those who 
proposed it. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Edward Ellice presented a Petition 
from the working classes of Coventry, in 
favour of the proposed plan of Reform, 
which he conceived was highly creditable 
tothem. Some allusion having been made 
as to the effect of the proposed measure on 
the weavers and operatives of Coventry and 
Preston, as soon as the report of what had 
been said on that subject arrived in Co- 
ventry, a hand-bill was distributed, stating 
the fact, and, within five or six hours, the 
petition he held in his hand was signed 
by them. He understood that no freeman 
in the City of Coventry refused to sign his 
name to the petition—so anxious were they 
that the privileges they exercised in voting 
for Representatives should be extended to 
others. He was bound, however, to state, 
that he had also another Petition to pre- 
sent, signed by Masters and Apprentices 
in Coventry, praying that their rights 
might be protected. With that exception, 
he beljeved there was no. feeling against 
against any part of the Bill, throughout 
the city of Coventry. 

Mr. Fyler bore testimony to the re- 
spectability of the petitioners. The manly 
and temperate way in which the petitioners 
came forward to give up their own privi- 
leges for the public good, proved that those 
very men ought to have the right; and if 
justice did not demand it, those men, he 
thought, ought not to be deprived of their 
privileges. He was a moderate Reformer, 
and could not think the democratic in- 
fluence would acquire too much sway as 
long as one-fourth of the county Members 
in that House were, as at present, the 
sons and brothers of Peers. He was ap- 
prehensive that, if the proposed measure 
passed in its present form, the landed 
interest would have more power than it 
now had. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had been asked to 
support the petition, which he did most 
cordially. The Reformers of Coventry 
were in favour of the Ballot, and had sent 
him a petition to present on the subject ; 
but it was his duty to state, that when the 
plan proposed by Government was made 
known to them, they appeared to consider 
it as an effectual measure of Reform, and 
had intrusted their petition to one of their 
own Members, asking him to support it. 

Mr. Ellice wished to say nothing as to the 
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merits of the petition transmitted to the | distribution of the funds granted to the 
hon. member for Preston; but there we e | Kildare-street Society, for the education 
not one-third of the signatures to that of the poor in Ireland, and they pray that 
petition which were to be found to the | the allocation of any sum which shall be 


petition now presented. granted in future for this purpose, shall 
Sir Robert Peel said, that he could | not be intrusted to that Society. The 
not misunderstand the delicate reference | petition from the inhabitants of the 
made to him by the hon. member for | united parishes of Roscommon and Killi- 
Coventry. He had referred, not to the | vin is very short, and well deserving the 
town of Coventry, but to the class to be | attention of the House. I think, Sir, I 
found in that town and other manu- | may say without fear of contradiction, that 
facturing towns, He said, it was not wise | there is no peasantry in Europe more 
to deprive those men of the elective fran- | anxious for instruction than the peasantry 
chise who at present exercise it in Coven- | of Ireland, and that it was never in the 
try and Preston; and it did not appear | contemplation of the Members of this 
that the petitions now presented gave a | House to withhold from the Catholic por- 
positive contradiction to that opinion. | tion of that peasantry an equitable share 
‘Those who possessed the right of voting | of the sums granted for the education of 
at present, were secured in the enjoyment | the poor in that country; yet the peti- 
of that right during their lives, and were | tioners complain that certain resolutions 
not unfavourable to the Bill; but those | have been adopted by the Kildare-street 
who had only an inchoate right petitioned | Society, which, being contrary to the 
against the measure. Their language was, | principles and tenets of the religion they 
in effect, ‘‘ in your Reform measure pro- | profess, debar them from the advantages 
tect us.” As reference had been made to | they expected to derive from those grants. 
what fell from him, he thought himself | I, however, confidently hope that his Ma- 
called upon to make this observation, | jesty’s Ministers will make such arrange- 
without having any intention of exciting | ments as will prevent any future complaint 
unnecessary discussion. on the subject. My own feeling is, that a 
Mr. Ellice said, the petitioners were | fair proportion of any sum granted in 
strongly in favour of the Bill; they only | future for this purpose, should be given to 
objected to that part which went to dis- | the Roman Catholic Bishop and Clergy in 
franchise them. every diocese in Ireland; being fully per- 
Mr. Hunt said, that when he was in | suaded that they will dispose of it in the 
Coventry, the whole town was with him | manner best calculated to attain the ob- 
in the market-place; and, when he asked | ject for which it is intended. I also hold 
their opinion on the Ballot, the whole | a Petition from the Roman Catholies of 
multitude held up their hands for it. Navan, in the County of Meath; it is to 
Mr. Fyler denied that the whole city of | the same effect as those I have already 
Coventry assembled in the market-place | mentioned from the county of Roscommon, 
when the hon. member for Preston visited | and I, therefore, beg leave to present it 
it. There were not above forty or fifty | along with them, without any comment 
persons present, and those not the most | more than to solicit the attention of the 
respectable. House to the great interest which the 
Petition to lie on the Table. | people in every part of Ireland take in 
| this subject. 
KiLpaRreE-stReeEt Socrery.] Mr. Owen | 
0’ Conor on presenting Petitions from the | Gatway Francuise.] The hon. Mem- 
united Parishes of Roscommon and Kil- | ber further said, I hold in my hand ano- 
livin, from the Parish of Boyle, the Parish | ther Petition, signed by nearly 100 of the 
of Tassanagh, of Aughrim, of Kilhimad, | Protestant Inhabitants of the village of 
and Taumna, said—Sir, I hold in my | Monlough, in the Wardenship of Galway, 
hand, Petitions from the Roman Catholic | praying that this hon. House would grant 
Inhabitants of several Parishes in the! to the Roman Catholic Mercantile and 
County of Roscommon—that county for | Trading Classes of that Town the same 
which I have the honour of being a Repre- | right of Franchise as Protestants enjoyed 
sentative; those petitions are very numer- | in it. IT am delighted to find that the in- 
ously and respectably signed. ‘They all} habitants of every religious persuasion 10 
complain of an unequal and improper | that almost Catholic county, live on terms 
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of amity and friendship towards each other, 
being for several years convinced that re- 
ligious dissensions have been ruinous to 
Treland, and that no country where they 


exist could prosper. This petition refers 


to Acts of Parliament, and is, consequently, 
much more explanatory of the wishes of 


the petitioners than any statement of mine; 
I therefore will, with the leave of the 
House, read it.—The petition was read. 
It stated, 


That prior to the enactment of the penal 


code, the mercantile and trading classes of 


Galway, without distinction of religion, en- 
joyed the right of elective franchise, as appears 
from the uniform usage of the corporate body 
during a period of nearly four centuries, by all 
its ancient laws, charters, and muniments, by 
the respective articles of capitulation entered 
into in 1652, and 1691, and by the following 
Resolution :-— 

“ Resolved, that the several Trades and Cor- 
porations of the County of the Town of Gal- 
way are part of the commonalty thereof, and 
such are entitled to vote for Members to serve 
in Parliament.”—Ivish Commons Journal, vol. 
ili, folio 66. 

That the Roman Catholic mercantile and 
trading classes having been excluded from the 
corporate body by an order of the Irish Privy 
Council, made in 1708, and subsequently dis- 
franchised by an Act of the Legislature, for 
the purpose of maintaining the Protestant 
rights, a Statute was enacted in the year 1717, 
giving to the Protestants the right of the elect- 
ive franchise. Thus, in effect, securing and 
continuing to members of that religion a right 
of which the Roman Catholics have been for- 
mally deprived. 

That the Protestant portion of the commu- 
nity have thus continued, from the original 
foundation of said body, to enjoy said right up 
to the present day, without a shadow of im- 
peachment as to the just exercise of franchise ; 
but notwithstanding such uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the privilege, and although the dis- 
qualifications generally affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects have been repealed, 
yet, contrary to the gracious intention of Royal 


and Legislative munificence, the Roman Catho- | 
lic mercantile and trading classes of Galway | 


have not been restored to the elective franchise 
as enjoyed by them before the enactment of the 
penal code, and as exercised at the present day 
by their Protestant fellow-citizens. 


That the necessity of equalizing civil rights, | 
by extending to the Roman Catholic the right | 


of the Protestant, is the more apparent by 
reason of the present state of the Church of 
Galway, consisting of a Warden and Vicar, 


who by charter, 5th of Edward 6th, are annually | 


appointed by the Protestant freemen, and that 

said Protestants being the only resident consti- | 
tuent portion of said body, it is essential to the 
well-being of the community, to the interests | 
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of religion, and the welfare of the Church, that 
the least infringement should not be allowed 
upon their rights, which would inevitably tend 
to throw the annual election of the clergy out 
of the hands of the parishioners into those of 
absentees. 

Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray 
that your honourable House will be pleased to 
accord to the Roman Catholic mercantile and 
trading classes of Galway, the same right of 
franchise as is now enjoyed by the Protestant. 


Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm Briiy ror Scoriann.] The 
Lord Advocate said, that he rose, pur- 
suant to his notice, to introduce the Scotch 
Reform Billinto the House. On the Motion 
that it be read a first time, 

Mr. Charles Douglas observed, that as 
there would be other opportunities of 
discussing the merits of the Bill, he was 
willing to acquiesce in the present stage. 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
House to the state of the public business, 
which was such as to render it impossible 
that all the petitions in favour of Reform 
could be presented unless some arrange- 
ment were made. He had himself a great 
number of petitions to present, and it was 
highly important that the House should be 
made acquainted with the enthusiasm 
which was felt by the people respecting 
the measure. Under these circumstances, 
he should move that Saturday be set aside 
for receiving such petitions. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, he had also some 
very important petitions to present, which, 
he hoped, he should have an opportunity 
of laying before the House. 

Lord Althorp admitted the necessity of 
making some arrangement, but he hoped 
| that, by receiving petitions at a late hour, 
| they would be able to avoid interfering 
with the relaxation which they must all 
fecl was so necessary to the Speaker on 
the Saturday. 

Mr. Hunt proposed, that the time for 
receiving petitions should be extended to 
seven o'clock. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman thought, that 
six o’clock would be late enough to answer 
the purpose. 

The Lord Advocate said, that it was his 
intention to move the second reading of 
the Scotch Reform Bill on Friday week, as 
the other bill would be read on Monday. 
He would, in submitting the Motion, not 
only state its general scope, which was al- 











| ready known, but its particular details. 


Bill read first time. 
Q 2 
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The Speaker wished to observe, with 
respect to the receiving of petitions, that, 
if a greater latitude could be granted as to 
time, it would do a great deal towards 
absorbing the large amount of petitions 
which had accumulated in the hands of 
hon. Members. The attempt to overcome 
the difficulty by such means would not 
preclude them from setting Saturday aside 
for the same purpose, if, upon experience, 
it should be found to be necessary. He 
thanked the House for the consideration 
which it had manifested towards him, but 
he was always ready to sacrifice his own 
convenience to his public duty, nor did he 
feel that he had a right to do otherwise. 
Besides, he feared that if Saturday were 
set aside, no Members would attend ex- 
cept those who had petitions to present. 


Tue Suriprinc Inrerest—TIMBER 
Dories.} Mr. Alderman Thompson rose 
for the purpose of presenting a Petition, 
respecting which he had given several days’ 
notice, regarding the proposed alteration 
in the Timber Duties, and complaining 
thereof. The petition was agreed to at a 
public meeting, one of the most numerous 
and respectable he had ever attended 
during the five-and-twenty years he had 
been connected with the city of London. 
It consisted of the merchants of the City, 
and of the shipowners connected with the 
port of London. At the meeting, the im- 
portant subject was discussed with that 
talent and that freedom from political 
feeling which was extremely gratifying, 
and to which many hon. Members of that 
House, present at the meeting, could 
bear testimony. It was well known that 
England was the only country that im- 
ported timber to any considerable extent, 
and that previous to the year 1809 the 
importations to this country came all from 
the Baltic. But in that year considerable 
difficulties began to be felt in procuring 
the usual supply of Baltic timber, owing 
to the ports of the North of Europe having 
fallen under French influence; the con- 
sequence was, that every possible en- 
couragement was held out to import 
Canadian timber, and protection being 
continued by duties after the ports of the 
Baltic were opened, the consequence was, 
that the importation increased up to the 


year 1821. In that year a Committee of 


this House sat upon the subject, and 
recommended an alteration of the duties. 
The Canadian timber, at that period, paid 
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a duty of only 2s. 6d. per ton, whilst that 
from the Baltic paid 31. 10s. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the duty on 
Baltic timber should be reduced to 55s. 
per ton, and that on Canadian timber 
should be raised to 10s.; and upon this 
footing the trade had been carried on ever 
since. In the last year, 600,000 loads of 
timber had been imported from Canada, 
whilst the exports to that colony exceeded 
2,000,000/. sterling in value, while the 
whole trade to the countries in the Baltic 
from which timber was brought, did not 
exceed 600,000/. The particular advan- 
tages of the trade, too, were evident, 
from the fact that this country had never 
been previously in the habit of receiving 
from the Baltic more than 400,000 loads. 
In this trade, then, with Canada, a very 
large amount of British capital was 
gradually embarked, until at last there 
came to be engaged in it 440,000 tons of 
shipping, and not fewer than 22,000 
seamen—little short of the number now 
engaged in the Royal Navy of England. 
This trade was exclusively carried on with 
British capital, and nearly 1,500,000.. 
had been embarked in erecting saw-mills, 
and other works in Canada, necessary to 
the preparing of timber for exportation. 
It was, of course, to be expected, that 
such a state of things as that must have 
great influence upon the general trade of 
the country; it was, therefore, obvious, 
that no steps ought to be taken with refer- 
ence to it, unless upon the most mature 
and deliberate consideration. It was also 
worthy of observation, that a large emi- 
gration took place to the Canadas. In the 
period to which he referred, no fewer than 
250,000 persons emigrated to Canada 
from the United Kingdom; and in the 
last year the number amounted to 30,000. 
It was, then, the duty of the House to 
look at what might be the situation of 
persons sent out under the sanction, and 
through the encouragement of the Legis- 
lature. It was well known that the win- 
ter was longer there than in our climate ; 
and it was also known, that the emigrants 
were, for the most part, engaged during 
the winter in the business of preparing 
the timber for the English market. It 
would be, therefore, most unjust to de- 
prive the emigrants of that which they 
were entitled to expect; and the Canadians 
long settled in the country, of advanta- 
ges, for the preservation of which Great 
Britain was responsible. Besides that, 
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nothing could be more impolitic than to 
remove the barrier which Canada presénted 
to the advancing encroachments of the 
United States, which might lead to serious 
consequences in the event of another 
American war. It was said, that the 
proposed alteration was introduced with a 
view to the improvement of the Revenue, 
and that it would effect an improvement 
to the extent of 600,000/. If this were 
to be the case, instead of 600,000 loads, 
there must be an importation of 750,000 
loads of timber, and Canada, he calculated, 
would lose, at least, an export of 350,000 
loads out of the 600,000 which she now 
exported. There could be no expecta- 
tion of an increased trade with higher 
duties. It was true, that the shipping in- 
terest had increased or improved in the 
last twelve months, but this would be a 
fatal blow to its prosperity. Supposing 
the Revenue should be increased by 
600,000/., he really thought that such a 
sum was ‘on worthy of consideration, as 
compared with the disadvantages which 
must result from the proposed change, 
such as the loss to our shipping, the in- 
jury to our colonial subjects, and the ad- 
vantage to our rivals, and possibly our 
enemies. Jt was a mistake to suppose 
that the shipping now engaged in that 
trade could be turned over with facility to 
the coasting trade—they being for the 
most part vessels from 500 to 750 tons. 
He might be told, that the Canadian tim- 
ber was the inferior article—that it was 
worth only 3/. 10s. a ton, while the Baltic 
timber was worth 5/.-or 5/. 5s. But it 
should be recollected that there were a 
variety of purposes to which Canadian 
timber might be applied, and for which it 
was quite as fit as any that could be 
found; but in a different state of things, 
if the alteration of the duties should be 
persevered in, the people of this country 
~~ be compelled to use Baltic timber 

t 5l.a ton, for which Canadian at 3/. 10s. 
mh answer fully as well. He especially 
intreated the House to turn its attention to 
the immense amount of shipping and of 
seamen which would be thrown out of em- 
ployment by the destruction of the trade 
with Canada. Jn the Baltic trade they 
might rest assured that no British ships 
would be employed. Prussia and Nor- 
way could build vessels for about 7/. or 
8/. a ton, and thus evidently become 
most formidable rivals in the trade of 
this country. The fact was, that he 
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believed, that the eyes of Ministers were 
beginning, though late, to be opened, for 
they felt very sore on the subject, and they 
went the length of expressing displeasure 
against the Governor of a colony for 
merely writing a pamphlet, exposing the 
real state of the case. Another thing to 
be recollected was, that the Legislature was 
anxious to promote emigration to Canada ; 
and at present, in consequence of the ships 
employed in the timber trade not finding | 
cargoes to carry out, the expense of pass- 
age was not above 6/. a head, whereas it 
would be upwards of 20/. This would 
be a great check to emigration. He would 
only, in conclusion, say, that the Ministerial 
plan had created great alarm among all 
persons connected with the Canada trade. 
The hon. Member moved that the petition 
be brought up. 

Lord Althorp said, it was his intention 
to bring the question of the timber duties 
on on Friday next, when he should state 
the grounds on which the measure pro- 
ceeded. It would be more convenient to 
take the discussion upon that occasion than 
at present. 

Mr. Sadler said, the House ought to be 
disfranchised, and would no longer deserve 
the name of a British House of Commons, 
if it ceased to attend to the interests of our 
ships, colonies, andcommerce. He wished 
Ministers had consulted practical men, and 
men interested in the subject, before bring- 
ing forward their proposition. 

Sir M. W. Ridley would refrain from 
entering at length into the subject after 
the observation of the noble Lord. He 
must say, however, that he agreed with 
the meeting of shipowners in opposing 
the proposition of Ministers, the effect of 
which must be to destroy the Canadian 
timber-trade, and that part of our com- 
mercial marine embarked in it. 

Mr. Attwood said, he had lately urged 
onthe House to relax, in favour of the 
present Petition, those recent regulations 
by which they had, in fact, very much 
closed their doors against the petitions 
of the people; and he was satisfied that 
the importance of the document which 
had thus been brought before them would 
be thought fully to justify its admission. 
That document lost none of its importance 
on account of the grievance the petition- 
ers complained of having been inflicted 
by measures depending in Parliament, 
and having been heavily increased by the 
extraordinary manner in which these 
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measures were suspended. If, indeed, 
the Bill proposed by the noble Lord were 
one of merely financial regulation, the 
postponement of its operation until Octo- 
ber, as he had proposed, might justify the 
House in postponing its decision; but, if 
the petitioners were right, who viewed 
the Bill, not as a measure of revenue regu- 
lation, but as carrying with it the entire 
ruin of numbers amongst them, and the 
extinction of a part of the commerce in 
which they were engaged, then the sus- 
pense in which the Ministers now held 
them, regardless whether this ruin were 
to be inflicted or not, could be little alte- 
viated by the grace of postponing its ex- 
ecution till October. The Ministers had 
now consented to bring their measure to 
the decision of the House on Friday next, 
aud he should yield to those rules which 
obstructed debates on petitions in not then 
entering into any details; but even then 
he thought it necessary to enforce on the 
consideration of the House what was the 
real character of the measure on which 
they would on Friday have to decide. 
Previous discussions were useful, and in- 
deed necessary to the advantageous con- 
sideration of every question involving a 
variety of interests, and nothing could be 
more inconvenicnt than for the House 
to be called on to decide on such a ques- 
tion after a long and desultory debate, in 
which were presented to its view, perhaps 
for the first time, many of the grounds on 
which its decision must rest. Such dis- 
cussion was particularly necessary on this 
question, because, in fact, the real cha- 
racter it bore had never yet been brought 
into view. [fis Majesty’s Ministers had 
presente: | the question to the House only 
n its least material features, and had kept 
sut of view altogether the real erounds 
on which, he was satisfied, the House 
would form its decision, rejecting from 
consideration those motives which seemed 
alone to have guided the Government. 
How, he desired them to consider, was 
this measure of duties on Canadian timber 
brought before them? Five weeks back, 
in his budget, the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
raise 750,000/. a year, but he would take 
600,0002. by a tax on timber, not, as 
he told them, a fit subject of taxation ; 
but why it was unfit, or why Canadian 
timber was Jess or more fit than other 
timber, he said nothing. In this state the | 


noble Lord left the question, till it was 
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taken up Some days afterwards by the 
right hon. the Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade. He carried their views a stage 
further. This, said he, is a measure by 
which the Exchequer will gain 600,000/. 
a-year by a tax on timber; but a farther 
benefit will also accrue, —for the consum- 
ers of the article taxed will pay no part 
of that tax; they will get timber cheaper 
after the tax is laid onthan before. And 
thus the question stood before the House 
on this showing of the Ministers. All 
interests were to be gainers; the Go- 
vernment would get 600,000/. without 
the people being called on to pay the 
money ; and this the House were left to 
ascribe, if they pleased, to the dexterity of 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, aided by the science of the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, had been 
able to apply new rules of art to the ex- 
hausted resources of the country, and 
to cause money to flow into the Exche- 
quer, which they did not drain from the 
pockets of the people. From this vision- 
ary prospect, the petition his hon. friend 
had presented, for the first time aroused 
them. The mystery was made evident ; 
the money which the Exchequer was to 
get, and the people not to pay, was to be 
paid by a part of the people. The ship- 
owners, timber-merchants, and colonists 
of Canada, were to be made to yield 
600,000/. to the revenue by the sacrifice 
of their capital and commerce to Russia. 
That was the real state of the case, and 
the moment it was presented to their view, 
they would discard altogether the calcula- 
tions and theories of the Ministers of the 
Crown ; they would have to consider no- 
thing of how much the Government was to 
gain, or how much the consumers of timber 
were to gain. The agricultural interest, 
said the right hon. Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, knew how much they 
would gain by his scheme, and how 
much they would save by having fo- 
reign timber at a cheaper rate, to build 
barns and outhouses with. He (Mr. Att- 
wood) disclaimed all personal hostility to 
that right hon. Gentleman; he did willing 
justice to his talents, though he approved 
of few of his measures. These consider- 
| ations were as nothing when it was pro- 
| posed to sacrifice the interests of one part 
of the community to the rest. The first 
point was, if the sacrifice were voluntary. 
If not voluntary, then what was the right 
‘by which the House was called on to 
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adopt that course? Were there no Acts 
of Parliaiient to protect this interest—no 
system of conduct, from which protection 
was to be implied ; and if so, that implied 
faith bound the country, when the ques- 
tion was between a great government and 
one of its distant colonies, or indeed any 
class of the community, as strongly as 
though it was fortified by the letter of a 
thousand Acts of Parliainent; and in de- 
fault of both, they would have to inquire 
whether they could Sacrifice their mer- 
cliants, without a violation of that uni- 
versal principle of all governments, which 
binds the first faith of every country to the 
rotection of the property of its citizens. 
t was on grounds like these that the 
House must decide the question. In de- 
tail he would then discuss none of them; 
but even then there was one consideration 
he thought desirable to bring under their 
view. The Howse ought not to consider 
the question of protection to this timber 
trade, without the full recollection of the 
circumstances under which it was first 
established, and that it was to méet a 
great emergency, atid a great necessity— 
it was to guard against consequences aris- 
ing from the ier of Russia—that this 
capital was invested, which it was now 
proposed to sacrifice to Russia. In 1809 
it was, when the northern Powers of Eu- 
rope joined those of the south, west, and 
east, against this country and its institu- 
tions, that the country called for the re- 
sources of our northern colonies, and our 
merchants invested their capital in com- 
pliance with that call. The union of Rus- 
sia with the continental league struck, or 
was thought to strike—for he cared not 
whether men might now deny that danger, 
which was then believed, and which he 
now believed—a heavy blow on the re- 
sources which supplied the strength of the 
navy. It was to guard against that blow, 
to renew those resources, to reserve that 
right arm of power, which his hon. friend, 
the member for Newark, beside him elo- 
quently said had wound round the brow 
of the country a wreath which could 
never fade—that arm which smote their 
enemy in every sea—that they had re- 
sorted to the aid of the Canadian colo- 
nists, and that their merchants had in- 
vested the capital which now it was pro- 
posed to sacrifice—but never, he trusted, 
without all these circumstances being 
gravely considered. Could it be believed 
that the nation then ¢ontracted no obli- 
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gation of protection to this capital? Were 
they to believe that these emergencies 
were never again to arise ; or was that the 
period when they were to blink opinion, 
with the state of Europe before them, in 
horrible convulsion and change, but es- 
tablishing, in every form, whether of 
anarchy or despotism, one uniform evi- 
dence of hatred and hostility against the 
present institutions of this country? Of 
those facts, and of those grave consider- 
ations, his Majesty’s Ministers appeared 
by theif measures to know and to consider 
nothing. They thought alone of the empti- 
ness of their Exchequer—of applying new 
maxims of financial and commercial re- 
form, which they had drawn at second 
hand from the book of the hon. member 
for Queen’s County (Sir H. Parnell), to an 
exhausted system of taxation; and were 
bringing their miserable supply to the Ex- 
chequer, without being sensible that they 
were carrying into the colonies, perhaps, 
the convulsions of Europe—were encoun- 
tering the hazard of giving the Canadas to 
America, and trusting the navy to the 
faith or friendship of Russia. The House, 
he trusted, would proceed on different 
views ; and would on Friday decide this 
question, as one that involved the faith 
and the honour of this country, as well as 
those principles on which must depend 
the security of our colonial power. 

Mr. Sykes was disposed to follow the 
advice of his noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to abstain from enter- 
ing into the discussion at the present 
moment. But he must take this oppor- 
tunity to contradict the assertion of the 
hon. Member who spoke last, as to the 
existence of any pledge on the part of this 
country towards Canada, with respect to 
the timber trade. So far from there being 
any pledge on the subject, whenever a 
pledge was demanded, it had been refused. 
He thought the true way of benefitting our 
shipping interests was, to endeavour to 
extend them in eveey direction, by remov- 
ing all unnecessary burthens; and then 
he was sure no country would compete 
with us. It was just that we should sup- 
port the interests of our colonies, but not 
separately from, or in opposition to, our 
other interests. He never would endea- 
vour to foster one interest at the expense 
of the whole community. But he should 
be able, when the discussion took place on 
Friday, to demonstrate that the support 
which we had hitherto extended to tr 
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shipping aud colonial interests, had cost 
the country upwards of a million a-year. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman thought the 
shipowners had made out a strong case 
against the noble Lord’s proposition, but 
that was scarcely necessary to convince 
him of its impropriety. From the first 
moment he had heard of the scheme, he 
disapproved of it. The Canadas took 
from us manufactured goods to the amount 
of 2,000,000/. sterling yearly, while the 
Baltic States took scarcely any thing from 
the English market. In fact, the amount 
of our exports to those countries did not 
exceed 600,000/. and four-fifths of that 
was cotton twist. Yet it was now proposed 
to deprive Canada of the advantage of the 
timber trade, and transfer it to Norway. 

Mr. Charles Douglas said, that he had 
a Petition to present on the subject which 
had been agreed to at Glasgow, the prayer 
of which resembled that presented by the 
hon. Alderman. He coincided completely 
in the views taken by the petitioners and 
the Members who supported the petitions. 

Mr. Schonswar was apprehensive that 
the measure would create dissatisfaction, 
and he for one must give his cordial sup- 
port to the petitioners. 

Mr. Hart Davis was also intrusted with 
a Petition to present against the measure, 
which he thought calculated to cause in- 
convenience and mischief, and which, on 
the behalf of his constituents, he meant 
strenuously to resist. 

Mr. Shaw said, he had been intrusted 
with a Petition of a like description to 
that presented by Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, from the shipowners of Dublin, who, 
although aware that it was not intended to 
extend the measure to Ireland, on account 
of its poverty, yet as shipowners they felt 
disposed to make common cause with the 
shipping interests of this country. The 
petition expressed an opinion that the plan 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have the effect of annihilating the Cana- 
dian timber trade, and throwing out of 
employment all the tonnage at present 
engaged in it. 

Mr. Ewart agreed in principal with the 
noble Lord, but differed in some degree 
from him as to the extent to which he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) seemed dis- 
posed to carry the measure. At present 
he would content himself with observing, 
that the tonnage connected with Liverpool, 
which was engaged in the Canadian trade, 
amounted to 130,000 tons, while that em- 
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ployed in the Baltic trade did not exceed 
18,000,—a fact sufficient in itself to show 
how much more important than the Baltic 
was the Canadian trade to the town which 
he represented. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the complaints 
which were made by the shipping interest 
were but reiterations of those made in 
1821; while the fact was, that the tim- 
ber trade with Canada since that time 
had increased in the proportion of eight 
to five. It was then said, that the trade 
would be ruined by the proposed alter- 
ation; in fact, it had flourished more than 
ever. When he remembered that the ex- 
ports to Canada, amounting to 2,000,000/. 
were chiefly in consequence of the ganals 
and public works that were going on there, 
and to pay the expenses of the government, 
while the value of the timber imported 
only amounted to 500,000/. he could not 
think that their timber trade was of so 
much importance to the country as was 
pretended. 

Mr. George Robinson supported the 
prayer of the petition, which related to the 
vital interests of the country. If the Govern- 


ment were to proceed on the principle of 


allowing sugar, and corn, and timber to be 
brought into this country from the places 
where they were grown cheapest, it would 
soon ruin every establishment and every 
interest in the country. If the timber 
trade did take a million a year from 
the country, if it did cost annually that 
sum, that was nothing compared to the 
advantages which the trade afforded us. 
In 1829 that trade employed no less than 
1,611 ships, and to build and man and 


equip them, employed a great deal of 


labour. If it could not be shown that 
the present rate of duties and the trade 
which was to be destroyed afforded great 
advantages to the country, by the labour 
it set in motion, he should be ready to give 
up the whole question. He was sure that 
it could be shown, and he was ready to 
meet any hon. Member on that ground. 
The proposed - alteration would inflict a 
serious injury on the whole Canada trade, 
and as the hon. member for Bridport ad- 
mitted, it would destroy the half of the 
shipping engaged in it. He was not so 
much astonished to hear the hon. Member 
make that admission, as to hear the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the night he brought forward his 
Budget, calmly and plainly admit that his 
plan might put out of employment the 
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half of the shipping engaged in that trade 
—that was just the half of 1,611 ships, 
and of 20,000 seamen to be put out of 
employment. Hethought the duty of Go- 
vernment was to protect and preserve, but 
it was in this instance only destroying the 
best interests of the country. Where else 
could they find employment for so many 
ships and such a number of seamen, and 
by what other means could all the great 
interests which depend on the employment 
of ships and seamen be remunerated for 
the losses they would suffer? It was in- 
tended also to encourage the Northern 
Powers of Europe, those very Powers 
which in 1807 we had sent a large expe- 
dition to destroy. The present trade with 
Canada was altogether a British trade, 
under the control of the British Govern- 
ment, and he must protest against break- 
ing that up to make us again exclusively 
dependent on Powers that had been our 
enemies, and might be again. He was 
surprised to hear the hon. member for 
Liverpool support the proposed measure, 
though he confessed he did not understand 
the reasons which the hon. Member gave 
for it. Did the hon. Member know how 
important the present trade was to Liver- 
pool? In 1821 there were 218 ships con- 
nected with this trade in the port of Liver- 
pool; and in 1831 the number had in- 
creased to 321, carrying 106,000 tons. 
By the altered system, the lumber trade 
would be destroyed,—a trade which was 
of the first importance in clearing and 
peopling the colonies. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be successful on 
Friday (and he hoped that he would not), 
he (Mr. Robinson) would not be con- 
tent with one night’s debate on the sub- 
ject, because the measure, in his opinion, 
would strike at the security of this country 
as a maritime nation. He would contest 
and oppose the measure at every stage. 
Mr. W. Whitmore observed, that those 
who opposed this measure formed a class 
who never looked to the advantage of the 
people, but, by somes trange sort of anoma- 
lous reasoning, believed that they should 
be better able to pay the National Debt by 
being obliged to purchase every thing at 
as dear a rate as possible. Now he wasa 
friend to the opposite system. He wished 
to have cheap sugar, cheap corn, and 
cheap timber, and therefore he would im- 
port those commodities from those places 
where they might be most reasonably 
obtained. Looking to the country at large, 
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it appeared to him, that the greatest injury 
was inflicted by those monoplies, which 
were called protections, but which ought 
to be considered as destructions. 

Lord George Lennox was of opinion 
that the proposed measure would ruin one- 
fifth of the shipping interest; it would 
strike at the prosperity of our country and 
excite great discontent in the colonies. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the peti- 
tion from the city of London ought to give 
rise tosome doubts in the mind of the 
noble Lord as to the policy of this mea- 
sure; but, until he heard it explained 
more in detail he would forbear from giving 
any decided opinion with respect to it. 

Mr. B. Hoy said, it appeared to him 
that the proposition involved the violation 
of much vested capital, and the destruction 
of a most useful class of men. If it were 
determined to benefit the consumer, it 
ought not to be done at the expense of the 
shipping interest. 

Lord Loughborough said, that his con- 
stituents complained that this measure 
would occasion the total destruction of 
their property, because they could not 
find employment for the shipping which 
they had now engaged in the Canada trade, 
in any other pursuit. The Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade had stated, that this 
measure was a boon to the landed interest. 
But the right hon. Gentleman knew little 
of the landed interest of England if he be- 
lieved that that interest wished to derive any 
exclusive benefit or advantage (and he did 
not think it would be an advantage) which 
was given at the expense of the other in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. P. Thomson never meant te say 
that this was a boon to the landed interest 
in particular, He said that it would be a 
boon to the country generally. 

Mr. Hume said, that those who opposed 
this measure seemed to think that the pros- 
perity of the country depended upon the 
employment of a certain number of ships. 
Now, what was the object of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in bringing forward 
this measure? Why, to benefit the con- 
sumer generally; and this he did too 
when he relieved the country from the 
oppressive tax upon coals. Was it not 
desirable that they should have better 
wood for building in this country than 
they could get from Canada? In addition 
to supplying the country with a better com- 
modity at a cheaper rate than at present, it 
would place a considerable sum in the 
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Exchequer, and he could not conceive that 
such a circumstance ought to make the 
Commons of England rejectit. The mea- 
sure would, he believed, be useful to the 
general community. 

Lord W. Powleit did not concur in the 
cnet of the hon, member for Middlesex. 

ey had expended 6,000,000/. on Canada, 
and merchants had, in consequence, in- 
vested much capital there, which would be 
overthrown by this measure. 

Sir F. Burdett thought, that the present 
discussion was unnecessary, as the ques- 
tion would be regularly introduced on 
Friday. But he could not help observing, 
that the reason which had just been given 
for continuing in the old course, was the 
most extraordinary he had ever heard. 
They were told, that because they had ex- 
pended 6,000,000/. to encourage the 
colonists of Canada, they ought still to 
support a system which was injurious to 
the general interest of the country. He 
had no objections to colonies, but, like the 
hon. member for Middlesex, he could not 
approve of buying their attachment by 
the immense annual sacrifices which were 
involved in this unnatural protection. In 
his opinion a better system ought to be 
adopted, and the present system of man- 
agement might with great propriety be 
entirely altered. Under the present state 
of things, we were compelled to purchase 
bad timber to support a certain interest. 
To alter that system might be very incon- 
venient to those who were maintained by 
it; but all that they could do was, to let 
those persons down as easy as they could. 
This indifferent timber was absolutely 
forced into the building of ships, and of 
houses, and much mischief resulted from it. 
He would recommend that the system 
should be removed altogether, even if the 
country was called on to pay a sum of 
money to the shipping interest. 

Mr. Keith Douglas asked, whether the 
hon. members for Westminster and 
Bridgenorth were prepared to dissolve the 
connexion between the colonies and the 
mother country. Why the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth said he would procure sugar, 
corn, timber, &c., at as cheap a rate as he 
could in any place, aud the hon. Baronet 
seemed to participate in his sentiment. 
That was the policy which they would 
adopt. There was evidently a specious 
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reason, at least, to suppose, that if they had 
their free will, they would make it part of 
their policy henceforth to dissolve the con- 
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nexion with the colonies; but that was a 
sort of policy which he never could approve 
of. He was sure too, if the hon. member 
for Bridport looked carefully into the 
report of the Committee of 1821 he would 
find no support in that for his arguments. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, it appeared to him 
that the measure proposed by Government 
was founded on principles different from 
those stated by Gentlemen near him, and 
therefore he differed from them, There 
was no intention to destroy the interests 
either of the colonies or of the ship- 
owners: No two interests could be more 
intimately connected, and if any measure 
were proposed that seemed likely to over- 
turn either, he would strenuously oppose 
it. He thought, that in the course of the 
argument, uch misapprehension and mis- 
conception had prevailed ; and on a future 
occasion he would point out, and perhaps 
correct, those erroneous impressions. But 
he must say, that before the measure was 
distinctly submitted to the House, they 
were not in a proper situation to discuss it. 
His principal objection was to the time at 
which the measure was proposed. He 
denied that this measure would inflict 
injury tothe extent which had been stated ; 
but he did not mean to say that it would 
not, in some degree, be productive of 
injury ; because no great change like this 
could be effected without causing injury. 
If the noble Lord had taken another op- 
portunity for proposing this measure, he 
thought that he would have done better ; 
because, just at the moment when they 
were opening the West-India trade to 
other countries, which for years had been 
closed to all but the North American 
colonies—it was hard at such a time to 
impose an additional duty on the com- 
modities they sent to the English market. 

Mr. Hunt said, a petition from the City 
of London, for the protection of the inter- 
ests of a certain class of men, had given 
rise to a debate of several hours. Thou- 
sands of petitions had been presented from 
the people, praying for relief, and in con- 
sequence the noble Lord proposed to take 
oft a large duty on coals, which would be 
most useful to the community,—and to lay 
the tax on timber, which would fall on 
wealthy commercial men. He was very 
glad to see a tax taken from the shoulders 
of the poor, and laid upon those who 
could best afford to bearit. He was the 
more pleased on this occasion, because 
many of the influential men who now peti- 
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tioned the House had, twenty-five years 
ago, employed themselves in supporting 
and upholding that system which placed 
them and the country in its present situa- 
tion and compelled the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to declare that he could not 
remove taxes from one portion of the com- 
munity without placing them on another. 
The Petition to be printed. 


DipLomatic anpd ConsuLaR PEN- 
sions.]| Mr. Gisborne said, that in moving 
for the documents of which he had given 
notice, he did not mean merely to confine 
himself to that point, his object being to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
state of the law with regard to diplomatic 
and consular pensions. In 1782 this sub- 
ject was, for the first time, brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, by the Act 
for regulating the Civil List, and by that Act 
the Civil List pensions were then limited to 
£90,000. There wasin that Act this clause, 
“ Whereas, it hath been usual that persons 
who have served the Crown in foreign 
Courts, have, after the expiration of their 
service, at his Majesty’s pleasure, received 
such proportion of their former appoint- 
ments as to his Majesty hath seemed ex- 
pedient: Be it enacted,—that nothing in 
this Act contained, relative to pensions, 
shall be construed to extend to such 
allowance, either in present or in future, 
provided the said persons do not severally 
enjoy some place or other profit from the 
Crown, to the amount of the pension 
usually allowed in such cases; provided 
that the list of the said pensions shall be 
laid, in the manner before mentioned, 
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before Parliament.” The law remained in | 
this state until 1810, when another mea- | 
-may have engaged in such employment 
/upon the faith of the usage with respect 
‘to the grant of allowances by his Majesty 


sure was passed amending the former Act 
as far as related to diplomatic pensions. 
The Act of 1810 contained this important 
clause. ‘‘ And whereas it is expedient that 
the said Act (22 Geo. 3rd c. 82, a. v. 
1782) should be amended, so far as 
respects pensions to persons who shall 
have served the Crown in foreign Courts 
after the expiration of their services: Be 
it therefore enacted,—that no pension or 
allowance shall be granted to any person 


for, or on account of, having served the | 


Crown in foreign Courts within less than 
ten years from the date of his first appoint- 
ment in such service, during which time he 
shall have served not less than three years, 
and no such allowance shall exceed 2,0001. 
per annum; and every such allowance 
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shall abate if such person shall be ap- 
pointed to any civil office or employment 
under the Crown of equal or greater 
amount, and shall also be subject toa pro- 
portionate abatement if the value of an 

such office or employment should be less 
than the amount of such allowance as 
aforesaid: provided always, that before 
any such pension or allowance shall be 
granted, the person in whose favour the 
same shall be granted shall be not less 
than thirty-five years of age; and his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs shall transmit to the Treasury a 
certificate under his hand that such person 
has not, within such ten years, declined 
serving as a foreign Minister, except for 
sufficient cause, in any rank or station 
equal or superior to that in which he had 
last served, which certificate shall be re- 
cited in the grant of such pension or allow- 
ance.” Those restrietions, though not 
strict enough in his mind, were thought 
to be too strict by the Ministers of the 
Crown; and in 1811 they brought in a 
Bill, to exempt from the provisions of the 
Act of 1810 all persons who, previous to 
the passing of that Act, had served the 
Crown in foreign parts. The reason as- 
signed was so curious, that he would take 
the liberty of reading the clause to the 
House: ‘Whereas the provisions of the 
said Act (Act of 1810, 50 Geo. 3rd., c. 
117) hereby amended, do, in terms, extend 
as well to persons who, previously to the 
passing of the said Act, had served the 
Crown in foreign Courts, as to those who 
might serve after the passing of the said 
Act. And whereas such persons who, 
previously to the passing of the said Act, 
had served the Crown in foreign Courts 
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after the expiration of their services, which 


‘is recited and confirmed in the Act of the 





22nd year of his present Majesty (Act of 
1782): Be it therefore enacted,—that the 
provisions of the said Act hereby amended 
shall have no application to persons who, 
previously to the passing of the said Act, 
had served the Crown in foreign Courts ; 
and that nothing in the said amended Act 


contained shall be construed in anywise to 





alter or affect the said Act of the 22nd of 
his present Majesty, so far as respects the 
grant of allowances by his Majesty to per- 
sons who, previously to the passing of the 
said Act, had served the Crown in foreign 
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Courts.” It seemed that those who were 
affected by the Bill of 1810 thought it very 
hard that they should serve ten years be- 
fore they were entitled to those large allow- 
ances of 2,0001. or 1,500/.: and they 
could not conceive why three years service 
was not quite sufficient. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, he meant to make no attack 
upon individuals ; it was the system which 
he considered bad; and he thought that 
some reduction ought to be made in the 
charges paid under the head of diplomatic 
pensions, The result of the state of the 
law which he had described was, that we 
had five pensioned-off ambassadors from 
the Ottoman Porte, of whom three were 
exempt from the provisions of the Act of 
1810, and who received larger pensions 
than that Act permitted. We had three 
pensioned-off from St. Petersburgh, every 
one of whom escaped the provisions of 
the Act of 1810; two from Wirtemburgh, 
two from Madrid, two from Lisbon, two 
from Sweden; and, on the whole, though 
there were only nineteen diplomatic per- 
sons in actual service, who received 
3,0002. per annum and upwards, there 
were twenty-eight retired diplomatic per- 
sons who received, on an average, above 
1,000/. a-year each as pensions; and, out 
of these, there were twelve who received 
upwards of 2,000/. a-year, each of whom 
twentyone years after the passing of the 
Act of 1810, wasstill exempted from its pro- 
visions, by what he must call the unworthy 
means, as well as pretences, by which the 
Act of 1811 was obtained from the Legisla- 
ture. The annual expense of our diplo- 
matic ‘relations with the Ottoman Porte 
was now 20,967/., without any considera- 
tion of outfit, or of any salaries which are 
less than 1,000/. per annum each. He 
considered that very extravagant. He 
asked the House, whether such a state of 
things could exist under a reformed Parlia- 
ment? He contrasted the emoluments of 
ambassadors and governors of colonies; 
the former of whom were sent to pleasant 
places, and mixed in agreeable society, 
were well paid, and allowed retiring pen- 
sions; while the latter were sent out to 
countries which it was not very desirable 
to inhabit, did not receive such high sala- 
ries as ambassadors, and upon retiring re- 
ceived no superannuation allowances. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving “That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying him to direct to be laid 
before the House,—Returns of the date 
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of the pension granted to each of those 
persons who are included in a Return of 
this Session (p. 35) intituled ‘Civil and 
Military Offices,’ and who are stated to re- 
ceive pensions for Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar services :—Of the date of the first and 
every subsequent appointment of each 
person therein included, and of the length 
of his actual service in each such station, re- 
spectively :—Of all other diplomatic and 
consular pensions not included in the 
above-named paper, which Return shall 
specify the names of the parties receiving 
such pensions,, the date of the pension, 
and of ,the first and every subsequent ap- 
pointment of each such person, with the 
time for which he shall have actually 
served in each appointment.” 

Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
production of the return moved for; but 
observed, that he looked upon these pen- 
sions as a sort of half-pay, which it was 
to the interest of the country to provide, 
in order to induce those persons whose 
diplomatic talents might be productive of 
advantage to the country to make the 
diplomatic service a regular profession. 
Whether or not those pensions were too 
great, was another question. It was true, 
that ambassadors were sometimes sent to 
agreeable places, but it should be remem- 
bered that they incurred great expenses, 
and he did not think that it would be good 
policy in the country to discontinue alto- 
getler the payment of the pensions. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that it would 
be a far better plan to give no retiring pen- 
sions to ambassadors. The United States 
gave no pensions to their ambassadors, 
and he was not aware that that country 
ever stood in need of able Ministers to 
manage its affairs in other countries. Be- 
sides, these pensions had not had the 
effect of securing to this country the ser- 
vices of men of ability, for it was not the 
rule to give consular appointments to men 
of talents, but to men of powerful con- 
nexions, whose support it was the interest 
of Government to gain. He wished to 
know whether the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee of 1828, that the 
amount of these pensions should be con- 
fined to 40,000/., had been complied with? 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee had 
been uniformly adhered to. With respect 
to the American Consuls, he had an op- 
portunity of learning, that they themselves 
complained that the salaries allowed them 
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were inadequate for their decent support 
at the Courts of foreign Powers. 

Mr. Lennard said, the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee had not been 
complied with, for at the commencement 
of the present reign 46,0001. was proposed 
to be voted as a permanent provision for 
retired alllowances. He considered the 
salaries paid to British Ambassadors too 
high; and thought that men of great 
diplomatic ability might be obtained at a 
lower rate. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the reeommend- 
ation of the Finance Committee was, that 
the amount of pensions should be gradu- 
ally reduced until it fellas low as 40,000/., 
and though 46,000/. was proposed to be 
applied to that purpose, yet the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee had 
been complied with, because the same was 
in the course of reduction. 

Mr. Lennard stated, that the sum of 
46,0007. was proposed as a permanent 
provision. 

Motion agreed to. 


Union or Wicktow.] Mr. Grattan 
rose to move for a copy of the memorial to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from the 
parishioners of the Union of Wicklow. 
The hon. Member adverted to the numer- 
ous preferments which were held by Arch- 
deacon Magee, the incumbent of the 
Union, which he stated gave him a very 
large income. He had to complain of the 
contradictory statements respecting the 
value of the living, which had been made 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, in his report 
to the Privy Council of Ireland. He de- 
clared it to be worth only 909/. a year, 
while Archdeacon Magee, at a meeting of 
the parishioners of the Union, had declar- 
ed it to be worth 2,255/. He thought 
that when the memorial was produced, the 
House would be able to ascertain what 
measures could be taken to reconcile the 
unhappy difference existing between the 
Archdeacon and his parishioners. He 
said, that the question was not one of Ca- 
tholics against Protestants, nor ought the 
House to regard it as any attack on the 
Church. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for a copy of the Memorial pre- 
sented by the parishioners of Wicklow to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw did not rise for the purpose 
of offering any opposition to the produc- 
tion of the memorial moved for by the hon. 
member for Wicklow, but having seen a 
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copy of that memorial, he must protest 
against the correctness of its statements, 
and he thought he could briefly explain to 
the House the misconception out of which 
the complaint of the memorialists seemed 
to him to have arisen. The parish of 
Wicklow consisted of four chapelries, and 
was divided into prebendal, or large, and 
vicarial, or small, tithes, though the pre- 
bend is a sinecure, held altogether inde- 
pendent of the Union now in question, and 
incapable in law of being episcopally unit- 
ed to it. The Union to which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s report related was the 
Vicarage of Wicklow, and the small pa- 
rishes, Drumkey and Kilpool, and the 
value of these united, instead of exceeding 
9091. a year, was considerably lower than 
that sum, being about 5007. This Union, 
as well asthe Prebend of Wicklow, had 
been held for many years by a Clergyman 
whowasin embarrassed circumstances ; his 
preferments were under sequestration, and 
it was from the written return of his se- 
questration (the original of which he had 
seen) that the Archbishop took the value, 
extent, and particulars of the Union. It 
was unprecedented that an Archbishop 
under these. circumstances should employ 
a professional valuator, and he resorted for 
information to the person who had been 
interested in making the value as high as 
possible, and in point of fact, he returned 
a much higher value than was necessary 
for the object of the Union, though not as 
high as the entire value, including the 
Prebend. He did the same as to the 
Glebe Lands, all of which with the excep- 
tion of the eight acres returned by the 
Archbishop, were attached to the Prebend. 
Now, as to the policy of this Union, sup- 
posing it a new question, the vicarage 
and the two parishes as he (Mr. Shaw) 
stated, were worth about 500/. a year and 
the present incumbent kept four Curates at 
1002. each, and which, allowing for deduc- 
tions of collectors, would leave him about 
501. a year out of this Union; there were 
besides three churches in the Vicarage; 
and, none in either of the small parishes, 
so they would be insufficient to maintain 
an incumbent and church of themselves, 
and therefore it would appear highly ex- 
pedient to unite them with the vicarage 
of Wicklow—and also desirable (to say 
nothing of the principle of sinecures, which 
he was not defending) under existing 
circumstances that this Union should be 
held by the Prebend of Wicklow, in order 
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that, out of the large income attached to 
that sinecure, he might support the Curates 
and expenditure necessary for the whole 
Union. As to the complaints against 
Archdeacon Magee, it was alleged that he 
had been exorbitant in his demands; but 
how did the facts support this allegation ? 
When he received this preferment, he had 
a valuation made of the tithes he was en- 
titled to, and it amounted, including the 
entire preferment, to 2,300/. For this he 
was willing to accept 1,500/. a year as 
compensation, and had never asked for 
more than 1,600/.; and he further offered, 
if the parish did not agree to the com- 
position, to take 1s, instead of 2s. in the 
pound compared with the value of the 
ground, his strict right, and to let the 
maximum value of the ground be taken at 
3l. an acre, whereas a considerable part is 
worth 6/, Then as to the charge of his 
claiming tithe upon some lands which 
had not paid tithe before, it was a ques- 
tion as to a very small extent of land, de- 
pending not between him and any poor 
parishioner, but between him and the Cor- 
poration of Wicklow. The claim for glebe 
lands was a question between him and Lord 
Fitzwilliam. With respect to the other 
preferments mentioned by the hon. Mover 


St. John’s, in Dublin, is of very inconsider-_ 


able value above the curate’s salary, but 
it confers a vote in the Chapter of Christ 
Church; and the Archdeaconry of Kil- 
macduagh is a sinecure of small amount, 
and from which Archdeacon Magee has as 
yet not received ashilling, It is situated in 
the county of Clare, and the hon. member 
for Waterford knew that it was not very 
easy to collect tithes there. He knew many 
of the individuals who signed this memorial, 
and they were of the highest respectability; 
they did not profess to speak from their 
own knowledge, aud he (Mr. Shaw) be- 
lieved the real explanation of the cir- 
cumstance was, that they received their 
information from a curate of one of the 
parishes, himself, he believed, a respect- 
able and talented clergyman, but suffering 
under the bitterness of some disappoint- 
ment, arising, as stated by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, out of a misconception of a con- 
versation held with him upon the subject of 
this Union.——Under all the circumstances, 
he could not but lament that it had been 
thought advisable to bring a matter of this 
nature before the House, when it admitted 
of an easy explanation between the parties 
themselves; more particularly, as he was 
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satisfied that the very respectable indivi- 
duals who had signed the memorial, had 
not been actuated by any hostile or invi- 
dious feeling to the Established Church 
of Ireland. He could not, however, help 
regretting that so inappropriate a period 
had been selected for the purpose of 
making this complaint, when the dis- 
tinguished Prelate against whom a charge 
of unfairness was insinuated, was suffering 
under severeindisposition, and ata moment 
when organised opposition was taking 
place in many parts of Ireland to the pay- 
ment of tithes—which, if successful as to 
them, would be found equally applicable 
to rents and every other claim of right— 
when, if he might use the expression, it 
had become rather the fashion of the times 
to be weary of our ancient institutions, 


and when especially the Irish branch of 


our Established Church was much reviled 
by its opponents, but whose clergy, he 
could boldly affirm, were, taken as a whole, 
as enlightened, as zealous, and as emi- 
nently pious a body of ministers as be- 
longed to any religious order in existence. 
The Established Church was, no doubt, 
subject to those defects which are indis- 
pensable from every human institution, 
but withal, he believed it in his conscience 


to be one of the best and surest pillars of 


the State, an honoured and an acknow- 
ledged instrument of an authority para- 
mount to all human institutions for check- 
ing infidelity, and all its train of evils, 
and for promoting true religion and all its 
accompanying blessings, throughout the 
land. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn lamented that this sub- 
ject had been brought forward, and he also 


lamented that any grounds had been given 


for complaint. He considered, however, 
that such an accumulation of preferment 
as Archdeacon Magee was loaded with, was 
a great scandal and a great injury to the 
Church. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin (Mr. Shaw) had said, that the 
livings joined to the vicarage of Wicklow 
were only worth 2007. a year, as if that 
were not a sufficient income to support an 
incumbent. He knew many men of ex- 
emplary character and good education, who 
performed the duties of ministers for no 
higher a remuneration than 100/. a year. 
He thought that persons who held prefer- 
ments ought to be resident, and he was 
sorry to be obliged to declare, that due 
regard had not been paid to the interests 
of the Church, and of religion, by those 
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whose especial duty it was to provide for 
both. 

Mr. O'Connell did not doubt the legality 
of the proceeding which had been brought 
under the consideration of the House, 
but he hoped it would make the House 
understand how the system worked in 
Ireland, and how much irritation it gave 
rise to. It appeared from the statement 
of the hon. member for Dublin (Mr. Shaw) 
that Archdeacon Magee did not hold the 
living in Dublin for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the duties of the office, and looking 
after the wants of his flock, but merely 
for the purpose of possessing the privilege 
of having a voice in the Chapter. He did 
not think it proper that gentleman should 
hold so many livings. He was already in 
possession of two livings before he was put 
into possession of that of the Union of 
Wicklow, from which it appeared that he 
received at least 1,500/., and gave at most 
5001, to the curates who did all the duty. 
He was paid, therefore, 1,000/., for doing 
nothing. What right had he to that when 
the people were suffering from great 
distress? At any rate, the Archdeacon 
ought not to receive any more than 500/. 
from the Union of Wicklow, and the re- 
maining 1,0002, should be applied to the 
relief of the parishioners. 

Mr. Shaw, in answer to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Member, the Secretary 
of War (Mr. C. W. Wynn), stated, that 
he had not said that the reason for uniting 
the two parishes, Drumkey and Kilpool, 
to the vicarage of Wicklow, was the in- 
sufficiency of the income to support an 
incumbent : but that there was no church 
in those parishes, and therefore no duty 
could be performed in them, unless they 
were joined to the vicarage. 

Mr. Goulburn was well aware of the 
difficulty of arguing the question of tithes, 
because it always sounded harshly to take 
the tenth potatoe from the poor man, but 
it was a small contribution from a great 
Many, to support a most meritorious class 
ofmen. He was not disposed to take the 
character of the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland from the hon. and learned member 
for Waterford. Considering all cireum- 
stances the Union was most desirable, 
and there was no pretence for stating 
that the Archbishop of Dublin had made 
auy statements to the Privy Council 
of Ireland which were not founded in fact. 
So far from undervaluing the livings, he 
had overvalued them. 
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Mr. Gratian said, if the livings were 
undervalued, the statements of the 
parishioners were most false. He was 
happy, however, to believe, that the time 
had arrived when no more faculties would 
be granted for unions. 

Mr. Lefroy vindicated the character of 
the Archbishop, and said, that upon inquiry 
the conduct of that right rev. Prelate would 
appear unimpeachable. He saw no ground 
for the interference of the House, and he 
was sorry to see in it a disposition to vilify 
and condemn the clergy of the Irish 
Church. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Mover had 
not brought forward the subject with the 
view of vilifying the character of the Arch- 
bishop. The hon. Member who spoke 
last seemed inclined to defend what was a 
tissue of abuse. The Church of Ireland 
was a tissue of abuses from first to last, 
whatever hon. Members might say. There 
were parishes without churches or resi- 
dent ministers, the inhabitants of which 
consisting chiefly of Catholics, were 
called on to pay large sums to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. If that 
were not an abuse, he did not know 
what the word meant. ‘The clergy of Ire- 
land were actuated only by a desire to ac- 
quire money, instead of attending to their 
religious duties. He thought that the 
time had come when the Irish Church 
must be remodelled, and no man be 
allowed to receive a shilling who did not 
perform efficient duties, 

Mr. S. Rice said, he could not concur 
with the unqualified censure which the 
hon. Member had passed upon the mem- 
bers of the Irish Church. At the same 
time he thought the case which had been 
brought; under the consideration of the 
House, had been properly so brought. 

Mr. Hume admitted that some of the 
members of the Irish Church discharged 
their duties in the most praiseworthy 
manner, 

Mr. Wyse said, that if any ill-feeling 
prevailed against the Established Church 
in Ireland, it was owing to such circum- 
stances as had been brought under the 
notice of the House that evening. 

Motion agreed to. 


Priviteces or tHE House or Com- 
mons.] Mr.C.W. Wynn, in rising to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
“to consider how far it may be expedient 
to relax the exercise ofthe privileges of this 
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House, respecting the imposition of pecu- 
niary penalties for offences,”’ said it was not 
his intention to occupy the time of the 
House. There was no one of its privileges, 
which he considered should be held more 
dear, orone which they owed it to theircon- 
stituents to maintain more inviolably, 
than that of reserving to themselves the 
right of originating any change or altera- 
tion of money clauses of bills, which was 
among the most ancient privileges of the 
House, and one which he should be sorry in 
any degree to surrender., At the same time, 
however, it could not be concealed that, the 
assertion of that privilege had, in some in- 
stances, been carried to an extreme, and 
especially as regarded the imposition of 
fines meant as a punishment. The con- 
sequence had been, that no bill for the re- 
gulation of the criminal law could be ori- 
ginated in the other House of Parliament. 
This was extremely inconvenient; for the 
time of that House was so much occu- 
pied with Government measures, and other 
bills of the utmost importance, that it had 
not time to consider the alterations in our 
criminal laws which it might be wise to 
adopt. The House of Lords, on the other 
hand, adjourned at a very early hour every 
day, because it had no business before it. 
The object of his Motion, therefore, was, 
to ascertain by a Committee, if so much of 
that privilege might be relaxed, as would en- 
able the other House of Parliament to origi- 
nate, or to alter and amend any criminal 
laws. It was, however,a matter of too much 
importance to be decxled upon hastily, and 
without due consideration. Instead, there- 
fore, of bringing forward a direct motion 
on the subject, he had preferred to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider of the propriety of abating that 
privilege. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes hoped, the right 
hon. Gentleman would pardon him for 
saying, that the terms in which his notice 
was couched, so inadequately conveyed an 
idea of what he intended to propose, that 
hon. Members around him, like himself, 
were entirely ignorant of the object con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
In his opinion, there were few bills which 
might not properly originate in the other 
House of Parliament ; any clauses by which 
penalties would be imposed, might be left 
for insertion when the bills came down to 
that House; a course which had been 
adopted in the bill relating to the build- 
ing of churches, 
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Mr. Spring Rice was of opinion, that if 
any one system could be more defective 
than another, it was that of introducing a 
measure in one place, and leaving some- 
thing elseto be added to it in another. With 
respect to the Motion, he would only ob- 
serve, that the House ought not to hold out 
ona matter of form where the public good 
might require that that form should be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley did not Oppose 
the present Motion ; but he wished to ob- 
serve, that the House of Lords had already 
the power of originating criminal laws, 
leaving the penalty clauses to be added by 
this House. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the originating of 
bills in the other House, and leaving them 
to be completed in that, was a very incon- 
venient and a very improper course. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that his 
Motion would be agreed to as it stood. 

Mr. Hume wished to see the Motion so 
worded, as at once to direct the attention 
of every hon. Member to its real object. 

The Speaker stated, that the Motion ap- 
peared to him perfectly intelligible. He 
knew of no privilege possessed by the 
House, with respect to the imposition of 
penalties, except that which excluded the 
House of Lords from any participation in 
originating them. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


POLL ADDL LPL OD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. The Irish Population, read a third time. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of MANSFIELD, from 
Landholders of the County of Clackmannan, in Scotland, 
and from the Distillers of Scotland, for a Repeal of the 
Malt Tax. In favour of Reform, by Lord Dacre, from 
Chesham :—By Earl Grey, from a District of the County 
of Carlow:—By the Earl of Rapnor, from Mirfield and 
Marlborough. By the same noble Earl, from Aylesbury, 
and two other places, fora Repeal of the Malt Duties; 
and from Charing, in Kent, against the infliction of the 
Punishment of Death for crimes against Property. By 
the Marquis Campren, from Roscommon, in Ireland, 
praying for the Extension of the Elective Franchise to 
Roman Catholics in the same manner as to Protestants. 
By Earl Grey, from Mayo, for a Revision of the Grand 
Jury Laws. By the Earl of Rosgpery, from Steam-Boat 
Owners of Edinburgh and Stirling, against the proposed 
Tax on Steam-Boats. 


POL OLLI TELE —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills. The Sugar Duties, read a first time. 
The Waterloo Bridge New Street, read a second time. 
The Canada Lands, and Canada Revenues, read a third 
time, 
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On the Motion of Sir J. Newrorr, the Nineteenth Report 
of the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry in Ireland, on 
the subject of the Prerogative Court there, was referred to 
a Select Committee, and the Committee appointed. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Guzst, the Popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1821, of each County in 
England and Wales; shewing against each County the 
annual value of real property and of income, respectively, 
upon which the Property-tax in 1815 was assessed :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, the Duty charged on 
Hops grown in the United Kingdom in 1830; distinguish- 
ing the old and the new duty, the several districts, and the 
amount of duty charged in each district respectively ; the 
total number of statute acres of Land in the Unitec King- 
dom, under the cultivation of Hops in the year 1830; 
distinguishing the number of acres in each parish, and in 
each collection; the quantity of Hops exported from the 
United Kingdom to foreign parts, in the year ending 5th 
January, 1851; distinguishing the countries to which the 
said Hops have been exported; also, British from Foreign 
growths, and the quantities to each country respectively, 
and the date of the year in which the said British Hops 
were grown; also, an account of the quantity of Hops 
imported into the United Kingdom from foreign parts, to 
the same period, and distinguishing the countries from 
which the said Hops have been imported, and quantities 
respectively ; the total number of barrels of Beer exported 
from England and Scotland to Ireland, and from Ireland 
to England and Scotland; distinguishing the number of 
barrels so exported to each kingdom, from 5th January, 
1830, to 10th October, 1830; the total number of barrels 
of Beer exported from England, Ireland, and Scotland, to 
foreign countries; distinguishing the said countries, and 
the quantities to each country respectively; and also, each 
Kingdom from which the said Beer was exported, with 
the amount of Drawback paid thereon, from 5th January, 
1830, to 5th January, 18351; the quantity of all the dif- 
ferent sorts of Beer made in Great Britain, from 5th 
January, 1850, to 10th October, 1830, stated in barrels, 
the rates of Duty per barrel, and the total amount thereof; 
the number of barrels of strong, table, and intermediate 
Beer, chargeable to the Duties of Excise, brewed in Great 
Britain, from 5th January, 1830, to 10th October, 1530; 
distinguishing the number of barrels brewed within the 
limits of the chief office, and within each of the several 
collections, particularizing the quantity brewed by public 
brewers, licensed victuallers, intermediate brewers, and 
retail brewers in each collection, and shewing the quantity 
of Malt used iv each collection in making such Beer; also, 
thenumber of Brewers, Retail Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, 
and Intermediate Brewers, in Great Britain; distinguish- 
ing the number of each, within the limits of the chief 
office of Excise, and in each of the several collections, 
and setting forth the number of Licensed victuallers who 
brew their own Beer, from Sth January, 1850, to 10th 
October, 1830; the number of Brewers, Licensed Victual- 
lers, and persons licensed under the Act ‘* to permit the 
general Sale of Beer by retail,” in the United Kingdom ; 
distinguishing the number of each within the limits of the 
chief office of Excise, and in each of the several collec- 
tions, and setting forth the number of licensed victuallers, 
and of persons licensed to sell Beer by retail, who brew 
their own Beer, and shewing the total quantity of Malt 
used for the brewing of Beer by such parties respectively, 
and particularizing the quantities used by brewers, licensed 
victuallers, and persons licensed to sell Beer by retail, in 
each collection, from 10th October, 1830, to 5th January, 
1851; also, the total number of gallons of proof Spirits 
of the manufacture or distillation of the United Kingdom, 
that paid Duty for home consumption, in each kingdom, 
in each year, from 5th January, 1828, to 5th January, 
1831, the rate of Duty per imperial gallon at proof, and 
the total amount of Duty at that rate for each kingdom, 
and shewing the total number of imperial proof gallons 
of such Spirits, and total amount of Duty thereon for the 
whole United Kingdom, for each of these years; the 
total number of proof gallons of Rum, Brandy, Geneva, 
and all other foreign spirits that paid Duty in each king- 
dom, in each year, from 5th January, 1828, to 5th January, 
1831; the rate of Duty per imperial gallon at proof, and 
amount thereof; and total number of gallons of all kinds, 
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and total duty thereon, for each kingdom; and total 
number of gallons of each kind, and total duty thereon; 
and total number of gallons of all kinds, and total duty 
thereon, for the United Kingdom, in each of these years ; 
also, the amount of Duty paid on Wax and Spermaceti 
Candles, from 5th January, 1830, to 5th January, 1851 ; 
the amount of Duty paid on foreign Wax, imported in 
the last three years; also, the number of Bushels of Malt 
charged with Duty, and the amount of the Malt Duty, 
between October and January, 1829, 1830, and 1851, and 
the whole quantity of Malt made between 5th January, 
1850, and 5th January, 1831. 

Petitions presented. In favour of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, by Mr. Alderman Woop, from St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate; Cripplegate Within, Cripplegate Without, Bishops- 
gate, and Langborne Wards:—-By Mr. C. Dunpas, from 
Hungerford and Haddington’:---By Mr. O’ConNELL, signed 
by 5,000 persons, fromm Drogheda:-—By Mr. T. DunpAs, 
from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of York:— 
By Mr. Alderman WA1ruMaN, froin the Livery of London 
in Common Hall assembled; from the Parish of St. Dun- 
stan; and from the Inhabitants of the Artillery Ground: 

By Mr. C. Twrren., from Stowemarket:—By Mr. 
Strutt, from Belper, Swanwick, Dugfield, Holbrook, 
Heage, and Lea, Derbyshire :--- By Lord Morpetu, from 
Sheffield, signed by 15,000 persons in two days; from 
Huddersfield, by 7,500; from Leeds; from the Freemen 
of York, resident in Leeds ; from Whitby ; from Bradford, 
Eecleshill, and ‘Tadcaster:—-By Mr. Hopers, from 
Chatham, Tenterden, Aylesford, and Gouldhurst :—-By 
Mr. Weep, from the Mayor and Common Council of 
Gloucester :— By Lord LoucHBoroven, from Dysart :-—- 
By Mr. Payne, from Chipping Norton:— By Mr. Guest, 
from Merthyr Tydvil. By Mr. Alderman WaAITHMAN, 
for the Repeal of the Coal Duties, from the Ward of 
Bishopsgate; for a Duty on foreign Cordage, from the 
Rope-makers of the Port of London; and in favour of 
the Vestries Bill, from St. Pancras. By Mr. W. PATTEN, 
from Wigan, against the Renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter; also, a Petition from Warrington, with 
between 11,000 and 12,000 signatures, in favour of Reform, 
but requiring the Vote by Ballot. By Mr. CAMPBELL, 
several from the Hebrides and the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, complaining of severe Distress, and praying against 
the Removal of the Duty on Foreign Barilla; and from 
Dunoon, against the proposed Duty on Steam Navigation. 
For a Reduction of ‘Taxes and a Commutation of Tithes, 
by Mr. C. Tyree i, from Benshall:--By Mr. Guest, 
fron. Newcastle (Glamorgan) :--By Sir W. Guissg, from 
Berkeley :—-By Sir W. Fou.Kes, from Middleton and 
North Walsham. By Lord Morpetn, from the Grand 
Jury Sessions of Wakefield, praying that the Assizes might 
be held at that Town; and from Guisborough, in favour 
of the Local Jurisdiction Bill. For Abolishing the Pun- 
ishment of Death for Crimes against Property, by Mr. 
Briscog, from Ashford and Charing; and from certain 
persons confined in the Marshalsea, against the Bill to 
prevent Debtors defrauding their Creditors. In favour of 
the Grants to the Kildare-street Society, by Mr. Sergeant 
Lurroy, from Moydow, Roscommon:—By Mr. Max- 
WELL, from the Clergy, Gentry, and Freeholders of the 
County of Cavan:—-By Mr. SHaw, from the Inhabitants 
of Donegal, in the County of Donegal. By Mr. O’Frr- 
RALL, from Navan, against the Grand Jury Assessment, 
By Mr. Maxwew., from the Clergy and Inhabitants of 
Ballymachugh, Cavan, praying for a General Fast. By 
Mr. SHaw, from the Shipowners of Dublin, against the 
new Timber Duties:—By Lord M. W. Granam, from 
Dumbarton :—By Lord LoveuBorouGy, from Kirkaldy: 

By Sir G. Cuerk, from Shipowners of Leith. For the 
Repeal of the Union, by Mr. O'CONNELL, from the Parish 
of Munchin, Limerick; and from the Lathmakers and 
Shipwrights of Dublin:—By Mr. O’FerRALt, from the 
Tradesmen of Athy. By Sir R. Fureuson, from the ma- 
nufacturers of Stockport, in favour of the Bill for regu- 
lating the Hours of Work in Cotton Manufactories. 


PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF REFORM] 
Sir onald Ferguson said, he had to present 
Petitions in favour of the Bill now before 
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the House, for effecting a Reform in the 
Representation, from Haddington, from 
the Incorporation of Hammermen in the 
borough of Dundee, (who stated, that 
though this Bill would deprive them of 
certain rights, still, as it would produce 
great practical good, they would willingly 
resign those rights), and from the Royal 
burgh of Kinghorn. It was (the gallant 
general said) a sufficient answer to the 
observation, as to “corporation robberies,” 
which had been made some evenings since 
by the learned member for Boroughbridge, 
to state, that the corporations in Scotland 
were generally in favour of this measure. 

Sir C. Wetherell.—Do not those cor- 
porators take oaths to defend those cor- 
porate rights, which they now wish to 
abrogate ? 

Sir Ronald Ferguson.—-1 do not know 
what oaths they have taken; but if they 
have taken such oaths, the sooner they 
break them the better. 

Mr. O’Connell.—Those persons cannot 
have taken any oath that can bind them 
to oppose the law of the land—to set 
themselves in array against an Act of 
Parliament. When that which they swore 
to defend was removed by law, the oath 
they had taken ceased to operate, 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he could not re- 
main silent when he heard so jesuitical a 
definition of the obligation of an oath, as 
that which had just been given. He could 
not allow such a demoralizing principle to 
go forth unnoticed. He knew very well, 
that if the law removed a previously exist- 
ing right, he who had sworn to defend it 
was absolved from his oath, because that 
which he had sworn to defend no longer 
existed ; but no man was justified, when 
no law of abrogation had been passed, in 
taking steps, of his own accord, to subvert 
a right which was in full force. It had 
been understood in this country, up to the 
present time (and it would continue so to 
be understood until men’s consciences were 
reformed as well as the Constitution), 
that a man who took an oath to defend 
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stating their opinions, when a system of 
Reform was proposed—were they to be 
told, if they expressed that opinion, that 
they had violated their oaths ? 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, he believed 
that in these corporations no oath was taken, 
except to be faithful to the public good. 
These petitioners, he maintained, were not 
abandoning their corporation rights. The 





corporations would remain, with respect 
| to their privileges, as they were at present; 
but those individuals wished no longer to 
| be self-elected bodies. He here wished 
to state, that he was instructed by his 
constituents to contradict the assertion 
' made by the learned member for Borough- 
bridge, on a former evening, with respect 
toa naked woman having been paraded 
through the streets of Nottingham, as the 
representative of the Goddess of Reason, 
‘some years ago. He was informed that 
no such circumstance had occurred. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he never asserted 
that a naked woman was paraded through 
the streets of Nottingham; but that a 
strumpet, representing the Goddess of 
Reason, and dressed in a particular man- 
ner, was carried about seated on a chair; 
which was the fact. He begged leave to 
observe, that he had not obtruded himself 
upon the attention of the House on this 
occasion. The challenge had come from 
the gallant General, who had coupled his 
name with the presentation of a Scotch 
petition. He had, he was aware, used 
strong language, when he heard the gal- 
lant General say, that “‘ the sooner a body 
of individuals broke their oaths, the 
better.” It was the gallant General, and 
not he, who was accountable for his 
warmth ; and he would say, that if he 
again heard similar observations, he would 
not hesitate to use equally strong lan- 
guage in repelling them. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson assured the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that, in referring 
to him, he had not the least idea of offend- 
ing him, or of exciting his irritability. 
He admitted that he had, perhaps, gone 





certain privileges, violated that oath when | too far, when he said the sooner these 
he attempted to overturn them. | oaths were broken the better. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was perfectly con-;| The Attorney General said, that the 
vinced, that the learned Gentleman did | learned Gentleman was misinformed as to 
not know anything about the oaths which |the exhibition of a female, representing 
were taken to support corporate rights. the Goddess of Reason, at Nottingham, 


So far as the preservation of the right to | during the election in 1800. It was stated 


elect mayor, sheriffs, &c., was concerned, 
an oath was taken; but were individuals, 
on that account, to be prevented from 


to him that no such thing had occurred. 
He must also observe, that the petitioners 
had not violated their oaths. 
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Sir C. Wetherell insisted, that such an 
exhibition as he had alluded to did take 
place at Nottingham in 1800. Why, he 
had himself sat in the chair in which the 
representative of the Goddess of Reason 
had been carried. He could explain the 
circumstance. The Committee appointed 
to try the merits of the election for Not- 
tingham, in 1800, sat in the Court of 
Chancery, and the chair to which he had 
referred, ornamented with ribands, &c., 
was produced before that Committee. It 
was afterwards placed in a corner of the 
Court, and the individual who then ad- 
dressed the House, had actually sat in it. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the defini- 
tion given of the obligation of an oath 
were, as the learned Gentleman asserted, 
“‘jesuitical,” the answer which had been 
given to it appeared to him to be ‘* bigot- 
ted,” and he by no means wondered at 
that circumstance, when he recollected the 
quarter from which it came. Those who 
would willingly deprive their fellow-men 
of their best rights, would not, of course, 
hesitate to use libellous expressions. He, 
however, had long been accustomed to 
treat such expressions with perfect indif- 
ference. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Trish Bankruptcy Laws. 


Irish Bankruptcy Laws.] Mr. 
O’Connell having presented a Petition 
from an individual, complaining of the 
operation of the Irish Bankruptcy Laws, 

Mr. Hume asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanley), whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to redeem the 
pledge given last Session with respect to 
these laws; and whether it was their in- 
tention to assimilate the laws of England 
and Ireland, on the subject of Bankruptcy? 

Mr. Stanley replied, that he had quite 
enough on his hands already, and he did 
not think himself bound by all the pledges 
of the former Government; but he be- 
lieved the Bankrupt-laws were under the 
consideration of the Irish Attorney Gene- 
ral, and that some measure on the subject 
would be brought in as soon xs possible. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he had lately had 
some conversation with the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland on this subject, and could 
say, that it was the intention of that hon. 
Gentleman to propose the assimilation of 
the laws of England and Ireland. 

Mr. Hume said, that every Session there 
was promising, but never performing, He 
had expected something better. 
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Mr. Rice suggested to the Hon. member 
for Middlesex, whether it would not be 
better to wait-a little while, to ascertain 
the extent of the alterations about to be 
proposed in the Bankrupt-laws of this 
country, before they attempted to alter 
those laws for Ireland, otherwise they might 
alter this year, only toalter more extensively 
the next. He was, however, as much in 
favour of the principle of the alteration as 
the hon, Member himself. 


Intsn Vestry Acr.] Mr. O'Connell 
presented a Petition from a Parish in Ire- 
land, against the Irish Vestry Act, and 
took occasion to observe, that the new 
bill, introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Stanley), so far from 
being an improvement, was merely an 
alteration of details, which were a matter 
of indifference, while, in everything that 
was really important, it aggravated, to a 
most painful extent, the mischiefs which 
the Irish complained of, and which formed 
the continual source of uneasiness ard 
discontent. 

Mr. Stanley denied that the bill was 
open to this imputation, asthe hon. Mem- 
ber would find, when he had examined it 
attentively, for he could not believe that 
he had done so, when he heard such ob- 
servations respecting it. He conceived, 
however, that the proper course would be, 
to discuss the principle when they came to 
the second reading, and he would not, 
therefore, enter into its details on the 
presentation of a petition. 

Mr,,S8. tice said, that the object of the 
bill was, to throw the burthen on the pro- 
perty of the landlords, and take it off the 
poor tenantry. ‘That was the intention of 
the bill, and of its framers, and if they 
had not succeeded, the hon. Member 
could exert himself when the Bill came 
into Committee, to make it effective for 
that purpose. 


Coan Trape or THE Port or Lon- 
pon.] Mr. F. Lewis moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the 
Laws affecting the importation and sale of 
Coals in London, and the districts ad- 


joining. 


Mr. Bell took that opportunity to ask 
the noble Lord (Althorp), whether it was 
his intention to make any distinction be- 
tween the duty laid on the exportation of 
small and large coal ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was the 
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intention of Government to propose a duty 
of 2s. on sma!! coal, and of 3s. 6d. on 
large coal. 

Sir J. Newport wished the hon. Gen- 
tleman would make his Bill general, so 
that the people might receive all the ad- 
vantages invended for them by the late 
repeal of the coal duties. 

Mr. F. Lewis must decline acceding to 
the right hon. Baronet’s wishes ; what he 
had undertaken was quite enough for an 
unsupported individual like himself to 
perform; and were he to extend his Bill, 
in conformity to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet, he should only mar 
his own object. 

Mr. Hunt hoped, that no compensation 
would be given to the meters, who were 
parties to the most dishonest transactions ; 
and he trusted that they were now to be 
got rid of. 


Leave given. 


— ses ores scorn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March17, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills. The Churches Building, read a third 
time. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Lord Dur- 
HAM, from Old and New Brentford, and from Ealing :— 
By the Earl of RaApNor, from Ramsgate, Market Laving- 
ton, and West Lavington:—By the Duke of Ricumonp, 
from Joseph Sparrow. By the same noble Duke, from 
the Clergy, &c., of Hailsham, Sussex, praying for a Re- 
peal of that part of the Beer Act, which allows Beer to be 
drunk on the premises. By Lord CaLrHorpe, from the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of Bristol, for additional faci- 
lities for the Building of Churches; and from the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of Kingston-on-Hull. By the Mar- 
quis of LonpoNDERRY, from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Londonderry, for an inquiry into the misapplication of 
Funds by the Corporation of Londonderry; from the 
Newtownards, for the Abolition of the Duty on Sugar 
produced by free labour. 


Breacu oF PriviLeGe — Case or 
Lizvrenant Woopcock.] Earl Grey 
moved, that Lieutenant Thomas Wood- 
cock, who had written a letter to Lord 
Farnham, which was considered as a 
Breach of Privilege, be called to the Bar. 

The Lord Chancellor asked the Deputy 
Usher of the Black Rod, whether Licute- 
nant Thomas Woodcock was in attend- 
ance, and was answered in the affirma- 
tive. His Lordship having given direc- 
tions, Lieutenant Thomas Woodcock was 
called in and placed at the Bar. Mr. 
Courtney came to the Bar, and showed 
him a letter, and the Lord Chancellor 
inquired whether that letter, address- 
ed to a noble Peer of this House, was 
written by him ? 
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Lieutenant Woodcock replied, that it 
was, and that the signature and address 
were his, 

The letter was then read, and the sub- 
stance was, that the writer had observed 
in The Sun Newspaper of the 22nd of 
February, a report of some remarks made 
in the House by Lord Farnham, on the 
conduct of the writer, in having encou- 
raged the populace of Ireland to resist the 
payment of tithes—that the half-pay 
Lieutenant of Dragoons mentioned by the 
noble Lord, must have applied to him— 
that the accusation was a base and false 
one, and that the writer demanded that 
the noble Lord should give up the author 
of the calumny, or that he himself must 
be held responsible; that the writer owed 
the noble Lord-no account of his actions, 
but that he could prove that he had not 
encouraged the populace on the occasion 
mentioned to resist the payment of tithes, 
but that, on the contrary, he had persuad- 
ed them to disperse without disturbance. 

The Lord Chancellor :— Have you any- 
thing to say in justification or excuse of 
your conduct, in writing that letter ? 

Lieutenant Woodcock replied, that he 
had nothing to say in justification, as 
he was now satisfied that it admitted 
of no justification. By way of excuse 
and apology, he had to say, that the 
letter was written and sent to the noble 
Lord in a moment of irritation, occa- 
sioned by the imputations on his cha- 
racter, and without being aware at the 
time that it wasa Breach of their Lord- 
ships’ Privileges; and that he had since 
sent a written apology to the noble Lord, 
with which he hoped the noble Lord was 
satisfied. 

The Lord Chancellor :—You must with- 
draw ; but remain in attendance. 

Lord Farnham :—The apology which 
has been made to me is full and ample, 
and perfectly satisfactory. I have, there- 
fore, nothing to say or propose, as far as 
I am personally concerned. As to the 
matter of your Lordships’ privileges, 1 
leave it in your Lordships’ hands. 

Earl Grey observed, that there could 
be no doubt that this was a manifest 
Breach of the Privileges of the House, and 
their Lordships were indebted to the noble 
Lord (Farnham) for bringing the matter 
before them. But, as the noble Lord had 
stated that an ample and satisfactory 
apology had been made to him, and as an 
apolozy had been made to the House, and 
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the error ascribed to a momentary irrita- 
tion, on account of an imputation on the 
writer’s character, it did appear that their 
Lordships ought not to proceed with more 
severity than in similar cases. In 1810 
a precedent had occurred, which was ex- 
actly in point. In that year, a Colonel 
Ross anda Mr. Alexander Maxwell had 
committed a similar Breach of Privilege. 
They were brought to the Bar of the 
House, and stated, that they had acted 
from an erroneous impression, and without 
any intention to violate the privileges of 
the House, and apologised for what they 
had done. The House, on that occasion, 
resolved, that the writing in that case was 
a Breach of Privilege ; and secondly, that, 
in consideration of the apology made, and 
the offence having apparently proceeded 
from inadvertence, they should be repri- 
manded by the Lord Chancellor, and dis- 
charged. This was the slightest degree 
of notice that could be taken of the pre- 
sent case. He moved, therefore, first, 
that the Letter in question was a Breach 
of the Privileges of the House, second, 
that Lieutenant Thomas Woodcock be 
called in and reprimanded by the Lord 
Chancellor, and then Discharged. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and 
Lieutenant Woodcock was again brought 
to the Bar. 

The Lord Chancellor said to him: 
Thomas Woodcock, this House, after due 
consideration had in this matter, has re- 
solved that the letter which you sent to a 
Peer of Parliament, relative to words sup- 
posed to have been spoken by him in his 
place as a Peer of Parliament, is a mani- 
fest Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
That letter contains expressions and in- 
sinuations, both express and implied, 
which, if permitted to go unnoticed and 
uncensured, would make Peers of Parlia- 
ment liable to be questioned out of the 
House for words spoken in it. The pri- 
vileges of Parliament are given by the law 
and constitution of this country for the 
benefit of the people, and they are not 
merely the privileges of Members of 
Parliament on their own account, but 
the privileges of the subjects of the 
realm; and if the noble person to 
whom the letter was addressed had neg- 
lected to bring the matter before the 
House, he, as well as you, would have 
been guilty of a Breach of Privilege, and 
have tarnished the honour and dignity of 
this House. It is absolutely necessary, in 
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order to preserve the freedom of Debate 
in Parliament, that no Member of Parlia- 
ment should be questioned out of it for 
whatever he may say in it, and if matters 
of this kind were suffered to pass without 
notice, there would be an end to the dear- 
est, the highest and most important func- 
tions of the House. But as you have 
made an apology to the noble Lord, with 
which he is satisfied, and as you have 
apologised to the House, and flung your- 
self on its mercy, this House, tempering 
justice with mercy, and considering that 
you have been brought from a great dis- 
tance, and necessarily put to great ex- 
pense and inconvenience, has resolved 
that you be merely censured and repri- 
manded by the Lord Chancellor, as I 
hereby do reprimand you, and then dis- 
charge you from your attendance. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR AND THE 
Kine’s Guarp.] The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry took that opportunity of calling 
the attention of their Lordships to an 
occurrence which, in his mind, deserved 
as much of their notice as the business 


which had just occupied them. They had 


just reprimanded a military person for 


having disregarded their privileges : and 
standing, as he did, in the situation of one 
attached to the same profession, he felt 
himself called upon to sustain the military 
authority, which had been as he under- 
stood, infringed, on a late occasion, by a 
noble Personage then present. He would, 
therefore, call upon his noble and gallant 
friend, the Commander-in-chief, to state 
whether there was any foundation for a 
statement which had appeared in the 
newspapers, and by which it would seem 
that the authority of his gallant friend had 
been treated with very little ceremony. 
Their Lordships must see how necessary 
it was that military orders should be up- 
held, and that no individual, however high 
his station, should be permitted to con- 
travene them; and he was sure that, 
when it was alleged that the first law- 
officer of the country had broken through 
that authority, some explanation was due, 
and would, he had no doubt, be given. It 
was not too much for him to sav, that the 
first law-officer of the State had no more 
power to break through the regulations 
imposed by military discipline than any 
other person. He would not trouble the 
House with further details, but state, that 
the Lord Chancellor had been charged with 
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forcing his way through the King’s guard | gate, the sentinel laid hold of the reins, 
on the day of thelast Drawing-room. From | and prevented further ingress. The Lord 


the statement that had appeared in public, 


form was cast aside; but he had no doubt | 


the statement was overcharged, for it was, | 


in his opinion, impossible for the noble 
and learned Lord to have acted in so vio- 
lent a manner. It so happened, however, 
that he had been informed of the circum- 
stance by a noble friend of his, who was 
in part a witness of the transaction, and, 
in consequence, he had made further in- 
quiries; from all which he collected, 
though there might be exaggeration in the 
accounts that appeared in the papers, 
there was no doubt of the main fact, that 
the King’s guard had been forced by the 
Lord Chancellor. In order, therefore, that 
their Lordships should be in possession of 
the facts, he would ask his noble and gal- 
lant friend three questions—first, whether 
the King’s guard had been forced by the 
Lord Chancellor, on the day of the last 
Drawing-room? Second, Whether that 
arose from mistake, or from a misconcep- 
tion of the orders given to the guard ¢ 
Third, Whether the officer whose guard 
was forced had been put under arrest, or 
had satisfactorily explained his conduct ? 
Hie hoped his noble friend would give the 
House and the country an explanation of 
the circumstances, as he was sure their 
Lordships were as deeply impressed with 
the necessity of maintaining the military 
discipline of the armed force, as they were 
of upholding the privileges of their House. 

Lord Mill said, that he had no difficulty 
in giving the explanation required by his 
noble friend. In the first place he must 
state, that in the year 1815, au order 
proceeded from the late King, relative to 
the arrangements to be observed in the 
Parks on the occasions of his birth day, 
which order was still in existence; and it 
was in particular commanded that no car- 
riage should be allowed to pass through 
the Horse Guards on days of ceremony. 
On the day of the late Drawing-room, the 
officer in command gave the proper orders 
to the non-commissioned officer of his 
guard, and a corporal was stationed out- 
side the gate to prevent any carriage driv- 
ing in. Several carriages had been stop- 


ped in the course of the morning, and 
when the Lord Chancellor’s carriage came 
to the passage, the corporal held up his 
hand to the coachman to keep back; but 
the horses’ heads having got inside the 


Chancellor then, as he understood, in- 


it would seem that all regard to military | quired why he was detained, and, being 


informed that the soldier acted by orders, 
he desired to see the officer of the guard ; 


|and when the officer appeared, he first 





inquired did he know him. The officer 
replied, that he believed he had the honour 
of speaking to the Lord Chancellor. The 
Lord Chancellor then inquired why was he 
detained ? and the officer informed him, 
that no one but the Speaker of the House 
of Commons had the privilege of going 
through with the exception of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who had obtained leave for 
that particular day. The Lord Chancellor 
having asked, was he to understand that he 
could not go through, and being answered 
that it was not possible, said, then “ we 
must go back,” on which the officer 
waved his hand to the sentinel to let go 
the reins, and the coachman, who, it 
was supposed, had not heard the last ob- 
servation of the Lord Chancellor, whipped 
his horses, and passed through the gate 
before he could be stopped. He had 
taken care to see the officer who had been 
then on duty, and the corporal and soldier, 
aud to make inquiries into the subject, 
and he was bound to say, that after the 
fullest investization, he came to the con- 
clusion that the officer was not to blame, 
and that the corporal and soldier had both 
fulfilled their duty, and he was quite satis- 
fied, from his communication with the 
noble and learned Lord himself, that the 
Lord Chancellor had no idea whatever of 
forcing the guard. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he must 
fecl grateful to the noble Marquis for 
having calied on his noble friend for the 
explanation which he had just made to 
their Lordships; but in the first- place he 
should say, that he had not been aware of 
the comments that had been made on his 
conduct with regard to this transaction 
until his particular attention had been 
lately called to it. He must, at the same 
time, be allowed to mention that he wished 
the noble Marquis had chosen any other 
day but this for the discussion of such a 
subject, and that he, at least, had entered 
upon it without connecting it with that 
reprimand, which he, as Speaker of their 
Lordships’ House, had just delivered, in 
obedience to their commands. He saw 
no reason why this case should be put in 
converse to the other, and because a military 
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attack (which, by the way, the other was 
not) had been made on the privileges of 
the House, it should be held forth that an 
attack had been made by a civil function- 
ary, a Member of that House upon the 
military. It was thus he had been put on 
his trial by the noble Marquis—not at the 
Bar, certainly, but on the Woolsack; but 
he must tell the noble Marquis that there 
was no more comparison between the two 
cases than existed between any of the two 
most opposite things in the world. Still 
he could not be otherwise than obliged by 
the noble Marquis having drawn forth the 
clear and explicit statement of the noble 
and gallant Lord, and he had little more 
to do than to confirm the statement of his 
noble friend. He could assure their Lord- 
ships, that no one in the world thought 
less of the state and pomp of the office 
which heheld than he did. Theobservances 
of that state and pomp were to him cer- 
tainly the most irksome and the most 
oppressive parts of his public duty; and it 
was not from any foolish wish of passing 
through the Horse Guards, instead of 
going round by Piccadilly and down Con- 
stitution-hill,—though, indeed, this was 
the way he should have preferred, if time 
permitted, inasmuch as he wouid have 
attained a little moreair and exercise—that 
he had ordered his carriage to the Horse 
Guards. But the fact was, he had been 
sitting in the House the greater part of the 
day, having made a great effort to bring 
to a conclusion the hearing of a cause 
which had been long protracted, in which 
one of the parties was in distress, and in 
which it was, therefore material to save 
expense ; and he had extended his sittings 
for an hour longer than he intended, in 
order to keep down aun expense to that partly 
of 80/. or 90d. But, as the time approach- 
ed when he ought to be at the Drawing- 
room, he thought he should greatly 
shorten the road if he ordered his carriage 
to go through the Horse Guards. He 
should mention that he had before goue 
through the Horse Guards on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s Drawing-room ; and 
when he was stopped, on the occasion in 
question, he supposed it was done by mis- 
take. On being told too by the officer of 
the guard, that only the Speaker of the 
House of Commons had permission to 
pass, he observed, it was very extraordinary 
that the same privilege should be denied 
to the Speaker of the House of Lords. 
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bury also had the privilege for that day ; 
and when he heard that, he was confirmed 
in his opinion that the whole arose from 
a mistake—for he might mention, as their 
Lordships had been occupied on the sub- 
ject of privileges, that his noble friend was 
only Chairman of the Committees, and he 
concluded that his noble friend was not 
the person to whom the accommodation, 
which he thought was meant forthe Speakers 
of both Houses of Parliament, was intend- 
ed. The officer, however, satisfied him 
that there was no mistake, and he then 
said, that he must turn back. He would 
now mention a circumstance which he had 
been compelled to withhold from the noble 
Marquis when he had the kindness toinform 
him of his intention to bring this matter 
before the House, which was, that he had 
given orders to turn back, but he supposed 
the footman had not communicated them 
on the instant to the coachman—and cer- 
tainly he was never «more surprised in his 
life than when he found his coachman had 
taken him through, and he was in the 
Park before he could pull the check-string. 
Certainly, he then thought it would have 
been ridiculous to have turned back, as 
the mischief had been done by the mis- 
taken zeal of hiscoachman, who had acted 
upon his former peremptory orders to 
make as much haste as possible. He had, 
in his conversation with the noble Marquis, 
iaken the whole blame upon himself, being 
desirous to save the man; and he could 
only assure their Lordships, that he was 
the last person, either in or out of the 
House, to set‘an example of placing mili- 
tary discipline at defiance, and that he 
was far from entertaining the idea of fore- 
ing the King’sGuard. He didnot, indeed, 
well see how he could do that single- 
handed, even with the aid of the Mace 
and the Purse. English guards were not 
to be forced by the one, nor to be 

bribed by the other—and far be it from 

him to make the attempt. Nothing could 

be more foreign from him, than to sane- 

tion the breaches of any of the orders of 
his late or his present Majesty; and he 

entertained too high a regard for, and was 

too well aware of the uecessity of main- 

taining military discipline, to attempt to 

violate it. He had ouly to add, that 

nothing could have been more correct than 

the conduct of the officer who commanded 

the guard—and he must also say, that the 

corporal and the soldier behaved with 

strict propriety, 
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Expianations.] The Earl of Fife 
presented a Petition from Banff, for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He would take advant- 
age of that occasion, to correct a mis-state- 
ment which had appeared in some of the 
public prints, of what had fallen from him 
on aformer occasion. He was represented 


Explanations. 


as having disapproved of the measures of 


legal Retorm brought forward by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. ‘This 
was an error, 
the bills brought under their Lordships’ 
consideration by that noble and learned 
Lord, he cordially approved of them, re- 
garding the noble and learned Lord as 
one pre-eminently competent to effect 
those improvements in our laws, which the 
groving intelligence, and the growing 
liberty of the people required. His cen- 
sures were intended to apply to two bills, 
which had passed that House under the 
auspices of the noble and learned Baron 
opposite, (Wynford) as he conceived 
them to involve principles seriously affect- 
ing the liberty of the subject. 
those bills,-—the Suits in Common Law bill, 
—went in degree, to interfere,—indeed 
dispense, with that safeguard of liberty, 
Trial by Jury ; and the other,the Frauds on 
Creditors’ bill, would place the most danger- 
ous power in the hands of creditors. By the 
law as it stood, the creditor had, under 
certain circumstances, the option of re- 
dress between the person and the property 
of his debtor; but the noble and learned 
Lord’s bill would give hin a power over 
both, which no wise and liberal-minded 
man could, as it struck him, regard with- 
out horror. He regretted that bills so 
constitutionally objectionable should have 
passed that House sub silentio, and that, 
too, in the presence of those competent 
from their professional habits, to hold 
them up to the House in their true colours, 
The laws of arrest for debt, as they now 
stood, were an anomaly which called 
loudly for amendment; and either their 
Lordships should forego their own pri- 
vileges of personal exemption, or they 
must equalize more than at present the 
relations in which they and their less 
wealthy and less privileged fellow-sub- 
jects stood with respect to creditors. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 17, 1831. 


Mivxvutes.] Bills. The Churches Building, read a first 
time. The Sugar Duties, read a second time. The Inter- 


pleader, Witness Examination, Prohibition and Man- 
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So far from disapproving of 


One of 
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Petitions for Reform. 


damus, and Arbitration (Lord TENTERDEN’S Bills), com- 
mitted. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. W1Lks, that the 
Churchwardens of every Parish, and the Chapelwardens 
of every Chapelry in England and Wales, at the time of 
finally settling their respective accounts for their year of 
office, commencing at Easter, 1850, and ending at Easter, 
1831, do prepare an account, shewing the total amount of 
Money received by them as such Churchwardens or 
Chapelwardens for such year; distinguishing the monies 
received from any church-rate or chapel-rate, and from any 
estates or funds applicable towards the repairs of such 
churches or chapels, and from and out of any poor-rates, 
or other public monies in aid or instead of such church or 
chapel rate, or for any mortuary, or burial fees, and for 
any pews or sittings in such churches or chapels; and 
also, the total amount of Money expended by them in 
that year; distinguishing in the account of monies ex- 
pended, the money paid for the repairing the church or 
chapel, and for any furniture and ornaments thereto, and 
for and about the worship of Almighty God therein, and 
for any salaries to clerks, sextons, or other officers, and 
for any other church purposes; and that such church- 
wardens do, as soon as may be, transmit such account to 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, with any observa- 
tions that may be thought necessary. 

Petitions presented. For Reform, by Mr. Hopegs, from 
Ramsgate, Hawkhurst, and Deal: —By Mr. Hunt, from 
Kidderminster and Foston:—By Mr. J. Martin, from 
Tewkesbury:—--By Mr. Lecu Kreck, from Castle Don- 
nington, Market Harborough, and Loughborough :—By 
Mr. Evans, from the Borough of Leicester, signed by 
7,000 persons; from Melton Mowbray; and from Sileby, 
in Leicestershire:—By Lord STANLEY, from Tiverton :— 
By Mr. Curteis, from Maxwell Town:—By Mr. JAMES 
JOHNSTONE, from Dumfermling. Against any Alteration 
in the Timber Duties, by Mr. GREENE, from the Cinque 
Ports: ~By Mr. R. Gorvon, from Aberdeen :—By Lord 
LowrHer, from Maryport and Whitehaven:—By Mr. 
Ewart, three from Merchants and others at Liverpool: 
— By Sir M. S. Srewart, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Greenock; from the Shipowners of the Port of 
Glasgow; and from the Shipwrights, Sailmakers, and 
Ropemakers of Greenock. By the same hon. Member, 
from the Weavers of Paisley, and the Calico-printers of 
Scotland, against the additional Duty on Cotton Wool. 
By Mr. Leeu Kuck, from Hinckley, for the Amendment 
of the Law relating to Masters and Servants. For the 
Repeal of the Sule of Beer Bill, by the same hon. Mem- 
ber, from Licensed Victuallers at Loughborough. By 
Lord LowrHer, from Kendal, against the Registry for 
Deeds Bill. By Mr. Ewart, from the Coach-masters of 
Liverpool, against Steam Carriages. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Mr. Evans, from Berkeley :—- By Mr. WiLKs, 
from Tunbridge. 


Perivions ror Reroru.| Mr. Hodges 
presented a Petition in favour of the Re- 
form Bill from the Lathe of Aylesford. 

Mr. Bernal said, he had been requested 
to support the petition, and which he 
would do most cordially. 

Mr. Horace Twiss.—I rise, not for the 
purpose of entering into the merits of 
this petition, but to repel a charge which, 
for the last week, has been daily repeated 
against me, that in the original debate 
on this Bill I spoke of the middle classes 
with ridicule ; and though at the earliest 
possible moment—that is, when the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
concluded the speech in which he mis- 
understood me as implying such a ridi- 
cule,—I distinctly disavowed any expres- 
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sion or insinuation to any such effect, yet 
the charge has been circulated in a most 
industrious manner out of doors, and even 
repeated here, in a way which, after 
my immediate explanation, I cannot but 
think was as unparliamentary as it was 
calculated to prove injurious. The classes 
in whose hands I said, and still say, not 
that all franchise would be dangerous, for 
they have much already, but that it would 
be dangerous to place this monopoly of 
franchise, were not those who, even in 
the largest phraseology, could be termed 
the middle classes of this country. Of 
the middle classes I never spoke at all— 
the phrase ‘“‘ middle classes” never passed 
my lips. The idea of the middle classes 
was not even in my mind, for my argu- 
ment related to a totally different order of 
persons. It was to the predominance of 
a body far below the middle class, both 
in property and intelligence, that I ob- 
jected ; and even of this body, as a body, 
I spoke in no terms of disrespect; on the 
contrary, though | objected to place the 
overbearing majority of votes throughout 
all the town elections of England in the 
hands of a single class, and that the low- 
est in property and intelligence, and com- 
prising, together with many whose re- 
spectability is unquestionable, many other 
very dangerous politicians, yet I distinctly, 
and more than once, repeated, that I meant 
no sort of disparagement to the general 
bulk even of the lowest rate of voters. I 
did, and do still, protest against giving 
to the inhabitants of houses rated at from 
10/. to 202. (as the printed returns show 
that this Bill will give to them in every 
quarter of the kingdom except the Metro- 
polis), a decisive majority, somewhat 
more than 3-5ths, of the elective power of 
all the towns in England. I did object 
to placing this overbearing force within 
the immediate sphere, not of the respect- 
able solicitors of the country, but of infe- 
rior practitioners of the law—the descrip- 
tion of persons whom the Act for Petty 
Courts would bring into operation against 
the more respectable members of the pro- 
fession. I did not object to increase the 
franchise of that lowest kind of shop- 
keepers who, whether as out-voters or as 
residents, have always been found the most 
open to bribery; but I did not object, as 
has been unaccountably represented, to 
even the humblest class of my fellow- 
subjects enjoying, proportionately with 
every other interest, its just share in that 
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elective power. Neither did it enter into 
my thoughts to attempt what has been 
called making merry at their expense. 
The absurdity which I endeavoured to ex- 
pose, and that in no strain of merriment 
or levity, was the absurdity chargeable, 
not upon the voters, but upon the Bill it- 
self, in making the whole Government of 
this country, its legislation, its finance, its 
foreign policy, responsible to a majority 
composed of the uninformed, however re- 
spectable, householders of the manufactur- 
ing towns. And as to the middle classes, 
to whose number I[ myself belong,—classes 
which I never once named, nor even al- 
luded to, but which I am daily calum- 
niated as though I had sought to libel— 
men who, in whatever branch of their va- 
rious professions, or trades, or pursuits, 
are placed by their character and intelli- 
gence altogether upon a different level 
from that of the indiscriminate multitude 
now proposed to be made absolute in ail 
the towns,—in a word, as to all the mid- 
dle classes, so far from uttering one word 
of ridicule, { did not even deny their com- 
petency for the possession of political 
power, although I avow myself unwilling, 
even for the sake of these valuable electors 
to make any extensive alteration in the 
principle of the existing constitution. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Mancnester Riors.] Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from Blackley, in the 
township of Manchester, praying for Re- 
form, and for an inquiry into the Man- 
chester massacre. It was his intention, 
he said, to bring that subject before the 
House on some future occasion. Murder, 
it was said, would out, and he knew no 
reason why that murder should be pal- 
liated more than another. He moved 
that the Petition be printed. 

Lord Althorp suggested, that as the 
language of the petition was so strong, 
the petition ought not to be printed. His 
own opinions on the occurrence alluded to 
were well known. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tue Parisn or Curist Cuurcn 
(Surrey).] Mr. Hunt took that opportu- 
nity of putting a question to the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with respect to the parish of Christ 
Church, Surrey, which contained a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or 12,000 persons. It 
appeared that the inhabitants of that 
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parish, under the proposed Bill, would 
not have the right of voting either for the 
district of Lambeth or for the borough of 
Southwark. A deputation had waited on 
him on the subject, and he stated his opi- 
nion, that the omission was accidental, 
and that the framers of the Bill probably 
su that the inhabitants of Christ 
Church were in the habit of voting for the 
Borough, of which it was really a part. 
From some circumstances, however, too 
tedious to explain, the inhabitants of this 
parish had never voted for the Borough ; 
and the question he wished to put was, 
whether the omission of Christ Church in 
the Bill, as forming part of the Lambeth 
district, was intentional, or merely an ac~ 
cidental omission 2 

Lord Althorp replied, that he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the circum- 
stances to give a direct answer. The hon. 
member for Preston, however, must be 
aware that there was a clause in the Bill 
to enable parishes or districts to be added 
which had been omitted, and which were 
not otherwise provided for. Whether the 
case adverted to by the hon. Gentleman 
was one to which the clause would apply, 
he was not prepared to say; but, if the 
parish of Christ Church had a fair claim, 
no doubt that claim would be considered. 


PETITION AGAINST ReForm.] Colo- 
nel Beresford presented a Petition from 
the Corporation of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
against the measure of Reform proposed 
by His Majesty’s Ministers. The peti- 
lioners complained that the number of 
resident voters in that borough would be 
greatly diminished by this Bill in the 
course of a few years, and insisted strongly 
on the injustice of that part of the Bill 
which went to disfranchise the sons and 
apprentices of freemen in boroughs and 
cities. The inhabitants of Berwick, too, 
complained, that the right they possessed 
to vote for the county would be also de- 
stroyed by the Bill. 

Sir Francis Blake said, he should shortly 
present to the House another petition from 
the borough, most numerously signed, of a 
very opposite tendency. He stated that, 
to shew that the whole of the inhabitants 
did not agree with the petitioners. 

Mr. Hume was a non-resident freeman 
of Berwick, and he cheerfully gave up 
that privilege, which the Bill would take 
away. 


{COMMONS} Secondary Punishments. 





Colonel Sibthorp, in supporting the peti- 
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tion, took occasion to complain, that he 
had been in constant attendance on the 
House for several days, and had not had 
an opportunity of presenting some peti- 
tions which had been intrusted to him. 
He proposed that the period for receiving 
petitions should be prolonged to eight 
o'clock, until after the Reform Bill was 
disposed of one way or another. 

Colonel Davies protested against any 
prolongation of the period for receiving 
petitions, The hon. and gallant Colonel 
was anxious, no doubt, to get rid of his 
petitions, but he was also anxious to get 
rid of a motion which he had to bring 
forward. 

Lord Althorp expressed his willingness 
to enter into any arrangement which Mem- 
bers considered most convenient for the 
public benefit. Important as the Reform 
petitions were, however, Gentlemen must 
be aware that other public business must 
be got through. 


Seconpary Punisuments.| Colonel 
Davies rose, to move for a Committee to 
inquire into the best mode of giving effect 
to Secondary Punishments. He regretted 
that a great increase of crime in_ this 
country accompanied our increasing wealth 
and civilization. Notwithstanding our 
freedom, we were distinguished above all 
other countries for numerous crimes. He 
was sure that did not arise from any evil 
disposition inherent in the people, but from 
some defect in our institutions, which made 
it incumbent on the Legislature to seek 
out the cause, and apply a remedy. In 
his opinion, much of the evi! arose from the 
want of a proper system of secondary pu- 
nishments, and from the imperfections of 
our prison discipline. He would first ad- 
vert to the increase of crime. It appeared, 
from documents laid on the Table, that 
since 1811, when the number of persons 
convicted amounted to 3,133, they had 
increased, in 1827, to 12,564. There 
was no such increase in other countries. 
It would appear, on a comparison of the 
convictions in France and England, that 
the balance was very considerable against 
this country. In 1826, the total number of 
the persons accused of criminal offences 
in France was 6,988; of these 2,640 were 
acquitted, and 4,348 convicted. But, in 
England, during the same year, 16,147 
were committed, 5,052 acquitted, or the 
bills thrown out, 11,095 convicted. Thus 
it appeared, that there was two-and-a- 
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half times more crime in England, with 
a population of 14,000,000, than in 
France, with a population of 32,000,000. 
Certainly, these accounts presented a 
contrast very unfavourable to this country, 
especially when the population of the two 
countries was taken into account. It was 
the duty of a good Government to endea- 
vour to repress crime: was this attempted 
in England ¢‘—if so, the attempt had not 
been successful. There was much of our 
law which tended to generate or augment 
crime—for instance, our Revenue laws. 


Secondary 


But the great evil lay in the manner of 


administering our penal code with respect 
to secondary punishments, It was this 
which fostered crime after haying called it 
into existence. He would remind Mem- 
bers in corroboration of this opinion, of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, and its 
effects in increasing crime. While the 
chances of escape were greater than the 
chances of conviction, people would be 
encouraged to commit crimes. That was 
now the case in this country, and the law 
was so uncertain, that no crime was surely 
followed by its proper punishment. Then, 
again, the nature of our secondary punish- 
ments incited to crime rather than other- 
wise; for, generally speaking, the condi- 
tion of men was improved upon conviction 
and imprisonment. He was satisfied by 
the evidence taken before a Committee of 
the House, that imprisoned convicts were 
better off than our agricultural Jabourers. 
They were better clothed, better lodged ; 
and tocommit acrime, and be sentenced 
to what was called hard labour, amounted, 
in fact, to receiving a very comfortable 
provision. Inthe evidence given before 
the Committee which sat to inquire into 
criminal convictions and commitments, 
there were many proofs of this fact—he 
would quote one or two. Sir John Eardley 
Wilmot, in his evidence, said, — ‘‘ In 
one county, half of the prisoners,-at least, 
are boys under twenty, and many of them 
come back two, three, or four times to 
gaol, before they are seventeen or eighteen 
years old.” Talking of boys, he says, 
“Sometimes I have known them, on the 
very day they are discharged committed 
again, and often they are extremely im- 
pertinent; they thank you if you trans- 
port them, and very often make use of 
very improper language.” Again, another 
witness, Captain Waldegrave, said, “ The 
diet in our House of Correction is so supe- 
rior to that of the agricultural labourers, 
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that I think some of them are induced to 
commit petty offences, for the sake of get- 
ting into good winter quarters.” Again, 
Mr. W. Tayne, speaking of the increase of 
crime at Birmingham, said, ‘‘ One great 
cause is the comforts that a man finds in 
prison ; instead of being a check upon his 
conduct, it isan incitement, comparatively 
speaking.” But this was not only the 
case in the country, it was so also in the 
metropolis. In confirmation of this he 
would read an extract from the Report of 
the Sub-committee of the Corporation of 
London on the gaol of Newgate.—‘ On 
one point the Committee feel themselves 
called upon to speak in terms of strong re- 
probation,—the permission given to the 
prisoners, both tried and untried, to re- 
ceive any quantity of cooked food their 
friends may bring, and a quart of porter 
a-day. It besides frequently occurs, that 
the prisoners who have money, employ 
others to draw their full allowance of 
beer ;”—and here he would ask, why are 
they allowed any beer ?—“ so that indivi- 
duals may obtain a very considerable quan- 
tity of liquor. On the female side a 
chandler’s shop is kept, from which the 
men also obtain tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
other similar luxuries. ‘The Select Com- 
mittee cannot forbear here to remark, that 
the condition of these prisoners is, in many 
respects, superior to that of the labouring 
poor. Clothed at the expense of the City 
of London, an ample allowance of food 
provided, besides the private supplies, and 
a very sufficient supply of fuel furnished 
to each ward, and total remission from 
labour.” Again, Mr. Lister Ellis, who was 
examined before the Select Conimittee 
which sat to inquire into the state of the 
Poor-laws two years ago, and who is much 
connected with the management of the 
workhouse at Liverpool, after giving a 
statement of the diet of the paupers—a 
most ample allowance of animal food every 
day—and after stating that they have leave 
to go out twice a week to see their friends, 
said :—‘‘ I think they work harder in the 
workhouse than in the house of correction; 
there is not one in twenty who is sent to 
the House of Correction for behaving ill, 
but universally, on their liberation, they 
say they would rather be sent back to the 
house of correction than conform to the 
rules and regulations of the workhouse in 
question.” Mr. Lister was then asked 
“If you feed them so well in the work- 
house, how is it that they prefer the 
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House of Correction”? He answered, “ they 
feed them quite as well at the House of 
Correction, but, with a few exceptions, the 
labour of the tread-mill is not so irksome 
as that of picking oakum and pumping 
water. The treadmill is mere play to out- 
door labourers.” He was aware that a 
great many Committees had already sat 
on this subject, and that few practical 
measures of great utility had resulted from 
their labours. This, however, ought not 
to be urged as an argument against fur- 
ther investigation; for two or three Com- 
mittees sat, and reported on the state of 
the Metropolitan Police, before the right 
hon. Baronet, formerly Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, introduced his 
salutary reform and improvements into 
the system of police. One of the prin- 
cipal evils in the present prison discipline, 
in this country was, a want of uniformity. 
The portion even of what was called “ hard 
labour” in the different Houses of Correc- 
tion, varied in every case. He had before 
him an account of the quantity of work 
performed at the tread-mill in some of the 
principal Houses of Correction in thiscoun- 
try, which, with the permission of the 
House, he would read. The hon. Mem- 
ber accordingly read the document which 
we subjoin below.* After reading it the 
hon. Member continued. — He had no 
hesitation in stating it as his deliberate 
opinion, that hard labour would never 
reform a prisoner. At present, however, 
from the small quantity of work that cri- 
minals had to perform in gaol, and from 
the superior food they get there, a pre- 
mium was held out to the commission of 
crime. Indeed, if they got good food, 
they had no objection to such labour as 
they generally had to perform in prison. 
He did not think that working at the 
tread-mill was viewed by any portion of 
our population as a severe punishment ; 
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Punishments. 


and consequently, instead of this so called 
hard labour, accompanied with comfort- 
able diet, solitary punishment and bread 
and water ought to be substituted. He 
was justified in believing that there would 
be great efficacy in this mode of punish- 
ment by adequate authority; and he 
would read some passages from the report 
of the Prison Discipline Society, in order 
to shew the advantage of this system over 
every other. ‘“* There has been an experi- 
ment tried at Lamberton upon the men in 
solitary cells, the result of which was 
different from that at Milbank. At Lam- 
berton, the men on whom the experiment 
was tried were confined the whole time 
of their sentence in solitary cells. They 
appeared as well in health as any class of 
prisoners who have been visited in this 
country, and the keeper, who has been 
thirteen years in the institution stated that 
the effects of solitary confinement had 
been extremely good, and that the prison- 
ers all left the cells with a strong determin- 
ation never to return tothem, and no one 
has yet returned.” The Superintendent of 
the New Jersey Prison also stated ‘that the 
greatest improvement that has been made, 
or can be made, in prison discipline, is 
by solitary confinement. The solitary 
cells in this prison, in which one-fourth 
part of the whole number of prisoners are 
placed under sentence of the Court, have 
answered all the purposes which it was 
ever expected they would, so far as trial 
of them has been had. No person who 
has been once confined in them has 
ever returned to prison.” It was also 
stated, that ‘few persons were confined 
beyond eighteen months or two years, 
and that in most instances an effectual 
reform is worked. The prisoners are 
allowed half-a-pound of bread, and _ the 
same quantity of oatmeal and vegetables.” 
What a contrast did that afford to the de- 
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* Comparative Statement of Labour performed in the undermentioned Prisons. 


























Hours Labour, | Time actually on the | Height of | Stepsina| No. of Feet per 
(nominally.) Wheel. Steps. Minute. Day. 

Summer,} Winter.| Summer. | Winter. Summer. | Winter. 
Bedford County Gaol .........} 10h 7h. | 6h, 40m.) 4h. 40m.) 8 Inches.) 20 5333 3733 
Berks County Gaol ............ 10 8 6 40 |/5 20 |9 , 48 14400 | 11520 
Knutsford House of Correction} 10 7 5 40 |4 40 | 82 , 48 14000 9800 
Devon County Gaol ........... 74 6 5 G9 |4 30/72 , 48 10701 7830 
Durham County Gaol ......... 9 6 6 45 14 30 17 , 46 10867 6411 

Gloucester, Northleach e is n 
House of Correction. t 8} 5 S wis: 8 iS * 50 10400 6266 
Worcester County Gaol......... 10 8 6 40 |5 29 |8 , 48 13600 | 10880 
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scription given by Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, 
of the gaols of this country, and of the 
conduct of the prisoners on being dis- 
charged! In consequence of the prisoners 
mixing together in large masses, in the 
prisons of this country, they saw nothing 
but what tended to degrade them. He 
was convinced that, by adopting the 
system of solitary confinement, the Legis- 
lature would greatly mcrease the chances 
of reform, aud lessen the expense of 
imprisonment materially. Two months’ 
solitary confinement, upgn bread and 
water, would be considered by offenders 
as a severer punishment than twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
as at present. If a criminal had a family 
requiring parochial relief, ten months of 
such assistance would be dispensed with 
by substituting two months solitary con- 
finement for twelve months in gaol, while 
the county rates would be saved by the 
adoption of a regimen of bread and water, 
instead of the costly diet, for a longer 
period, at present in use. The majority of 
the persons sent to a prison entertained 
no feelings of degradation on that account; 
the pickpockets of London had no such 
feelings, and therefore imprisonment was 
scarcely a punishment to them. The 
hulks had been mentioned as a means of 
sagen and he thought, that if the 
abour was rendered more severe, and 
the provisions and accommodation less 
attractive, the hulks might prove a good 
punishment. But he was afraid that 
they were far from being so at present. 
A very active Magistrate of the City of 
London—Mr. Alderman Wood—was ex- 
amined on this point, and he said, ‘“ The 
system of sending to the hulks for seven 
years is very bad. Convicts, if they be- 
have tolerably well, are allowed to come 
out at the end of four or five years— 
many of whom return to their old prac- 
tices; for they are allowed, during their 
confinement, constant intercourse with 
their friends.” Another witness, Mr. 
Gregorie, a Magistrate—said of a person 
well known by name to most who were in 
the habit of reading the newspapers,— 
“TIkey Solomons was a notorious pick- 
pocket thirty years ago, and was sentenced 
to be transported for life. He was, how- 
ever, sent to the hulks, where he remained 
only four years, and was discharged.” 
Again, Mr. Capper, the Superintendent of 
Convicts, said, ‘‘' The boys on board the 
hulks are very lightly worked, and their 
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daily allowance of food is great. The 
allowance of bread to them is ten ounces 
a day, seven ounces of beef and soup, 
three-quarters of a pound of potatoes, 
and six ounces of oatmeal. The male 
convicts are equally well-fed.” he also 
states, “‘that eight out of ten, of both 
boys and men, return to their old haunts.” 
Was not such an allowance of food too 
much? Did any hon. Member know an 
instance of agricultural labourers getting 
so much? Mr. Lester stated to the Com- 
mittee on the Poor-laws, ‘‘ That in the 
Isle of Sheppey the wages of agricultural 
labourers are 15s, a-week, and that the 
convicts employed on the public works 
are a great deal better off than the 
labouring poor, let the convict be ever so 
bad.” Again, he said, “ I consider that 
the convicts do not work as much nor as 
long as common labourers; they do not 
work so many hours, nor do they work so 
hard, as our common labourers, and they 
live better. It is a very common thing, 
when they have served four years, that 
they leave the ship with from 10J. to 40/., 
and some receive from 601. to 70l. on 
going away from the ships.” These con- 
victs were allowed a portion of their 
earnings. He had no objection to their 
receiving a small sum when they left the 
hulks, as it would be cruel to drive them 
away totally destitute; but he objected to 
their being allowed to carry away with 
them anything like the large sum he had 
mentioned. Mr. Lester, in answer to 
the question, “Do they work in all 
weathers ?” said, ‘‘ Whenever there is a 
shower of rain they are taken to the ships, 
and I have heard our labourers at 15s. 
per week declare, that if they could 
commit any act so as to be sure to be 
condemned to labour.in the hulks, they 
would gladly do it.” The hulks ought 
to be made a place of punishment 
instead of pleasure, which those con- 
demned to them cannot enjoy out of 
prison. The allowance of food ought to 
be greatly reduced, and the convicts re- 
strained from having any intercourse with 
their friends. They ought to be allow- 
ed nothing more than wholesome food, 
enough to sustain existence, and to be 
kept from associating together as much as 
possible, If sucha plan were adopted, it 
would be much better to send convicts to 
the hulks, than to transport them to 
Botany Bay. From Mr, Capper’s last re- 
port it appeared, that the total charge for 
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4,426 convicts, for the six months, from 
the Ist of January to the 30th of June, 1830, 
was 36,500/., and that the total amount 
of their earnings was estimated at 30,8701. ; 
consequently, the total charge tothe pub- 
lie was 5,6301., or about 1. 5s. per head. 
Again, the total charge for 3,858 convicts 
for six months, from the Ist July to the 
31st of December, 1830, was 31,6722, while 
the total earnings amounted to 27,3961. ; 
the total charge was, therefore, 4,276/., or 
about 1/, 2s. per head. The total charge 
for each convict per annum was about 
2l.8s. This expense might be consider- 
ably reduced by coarser food and more 
work, and not giving them any portion of 
their earnings. The cost of sending a 
convict to Botany Bay was about 35/., or 
equal to the cost of maintaining him in 
the hulks for more than fourteen years, 
He considered the system of transporta- 
tion most objectionable; and any indi- 
vidual not satisfied with his situation in 
this country, had only to commit some 
crime short of murder, and he was sent out 
toa land of promise. In Mr, Cunning- 
ham’s “Letters on the Colony at New 
South Wales,” a work written with great 
ability, he stated :—The Irish convicts say, 
they were never half so well off in their 
lives before,—that they formerly were fed 
on potatoes, but now they lived on beef, 
pork, &c.” When the convicts arrived at 
their destination, such was the scarcity of 
labourers, and such, consequently, the de- 
mand for them, that there was a general 
rush made from Sydney, to obtain the ser- 
vices of the new comers, who, by evidence 
given in the Third Report of the Commit- 
tee on Colonial Revenue, page 77, appear 
to be thus disposed of,-—‘*The mechanics 
and artificers are generally retained by the 
government, and the remainder are at once 
assigned to such free settlers as may re- 
quire them; inthe year 1829, the number 
applied for was 6878, the number assigned 
was 4258.” Mr. Cunningham also observ- 
ed, I question much whether many Eng- 
lish labourers live better than our convict 
servants here, whose weekly ration consists 
of a sufficiency of flour to make four quar- 
tern loaves at least; of seven pounds of 
beef; two ounces of tea; one pound of 
sugar; and two ounces of tobacco; with 
the occasional substitution of two or three 
quarts of milk daily, for the tea and 
sugar allowances.” He had conversed a 
great deal with a friend of his who had re- 
ceived a large grant of land in that colony: 
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and having observed to him, that these 
convicts were as well off as the poorer 
classes at home, he replied, they were bet- 
ter off, for if they were not well fed, well 
paid, and clothed by their employers, they 
(the proprietors of land) could not get any 
work done by them. When it was consi- 
dered that this colony cost 400,000/., and 
that it was a penal settlement; but that it 
actually served as an incitement to crime, 
he thoughtthe sooner some inquiry was made 
into the subject, and some alteration made, 
the better. When a convict arrived at his 
destination, he became possessed of all the 
privileges of the country, and had oppor- 
tunities of amassing wealth. Mr. Cun- 
ningham stated,— We have individuals, 
who, fifteen years ago, were working as 
convicts in the government gangs, now 
possessed of incomes, larger, by all ac- 
counts, than I can mention with a hope to 
be credited. In fact, it is truly astonish- 
ing to see how rapidly many of these men 
prosper in business.” Again, he said,— 
‘All the beautiful legal technicalities which 
adorn our English laws, and seem to fill 
the minds of culprits with joy, and the 
pockets of the lawyers with money, have 
been duly imported, and are made daily 
available, as wellin the cases of convicts, 
even at the very instant of suffering the 
sentence of the law, asin those of freemen 
who had never before committed any of- 
fence.” And also,—‘It was no uncom- 
mon thing to see receivers of stolen goods 
driving up to court to receive sentence in 
their carriages, with livery servants. A 
new and severe course of discipline is now 
followed; and, in consequence, the press 
of Sydney is endeavouring, by menaces, 
to force the governor to return to the 
old practice, and to deter him from punish- 
ing the convicts.” As to the enjoyment of 
stolen property, Mr. Cunningham observed, 
‘¢A convict, at the termination of his pun- 
ishment worked his way home as a com- 
mon sailor in the ship I went home in; the 
very next year I met him again at Sydney, 
he having been again transported for a rob- 
bery, and allowed to retain the fruits of it, 
sixty guineas. I cannot see the propriety 
of perinitting the most notorious thieves to 
retain the property they have dishonestly 
acquired, in defiance of the rights of those 
they have robbed. Whycould not the fel- 
low [ have before. alluded to have had the 
sixty guineas taken from him, and the per- 
son he robbed compensated with it as far 


as it would go? Even the notorious Her- 
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ring, who robbed the Stirling Bank, cart- , 
ried out gold and jewels to the amount | 
of nearly 1,0001., to revel upon in his cap- | 
tivity.” Wes it not monstrous that a man | 
should be allowed to retain 1,000/., which | 
never belonged to him? He had heard an | 
instance ofan individual who robbed his 

employers, London bankers ; and who, soon | 
after the expiration of his term of trans- 
portation, came in his carriage, and asked | 
some of his late fellow clerks to dine with | 
him. Let the House look at the immoral 

tendency of such a system; particularly 

if these young men had not had too high | 
a principle to accept the proffered hospi- 
tality of such an associate. ‘Though the 
country was put to the expenseof 400,000/., 

per annum, the whole system of the ma- | 
nagement of the convicts was faulty, and did | 
more harm than good. He knew an in- | 
stance of a man transported the year he- | 
fore last, a clever smart fellow, and a good 
accountant ; and the very moment he came 
on board ship, he was made ship’s-steward ; 
and, when he arrived at Sydney, he was 
made a clerk in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. This man had been sentenced to 
transportation, and had formerly been a 
private soldier. The object he had in view 
was, that inquiry should be made into the 
whole system of the management of con- 
victs,and that a remedy should be applied 
to the existing defects. It was absolutely 
necessary that a prison should be a place 
of punishment, and a place looked upon 
with dread, and that the practice of send- 
ing men on board the hulks should be mo- 
dified. He was most anxious thiat transport- 
ation, instead of being a sure road to pros- 
perity, should be rendered a bitter punish- 
ment. If this were the case, these worthy 
gentlemen, who now preyed upon the pub- 
lic, and swarmed in every town,would won- 
derfully diminish. They would not be re- 
ceived by old friends on their return from 
transportation; and they would cease to 
write to their friends to say how comfort- 
able they were at Botany Bay. If a proper 
system were adopted, instead of thinking 
transportation at all agreeable, they would 
have so great a dread of it, that they would 
say—*‘ For God’s sake do not transport us, 
do any thing but that.” It was the more 
hecessary that some better system should | 
be adopted, because the sentiments of the | 
public of this country were becoming every | 
day more vitally fixed upon the question of | 
capital punishments; and the Legislature | 
could not proceed with that topic, unless ! 
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it turned its attention to the consideration 
of secondary punishments, and the whole 
system of criminal law. The gallant Colo- 
nel concluded by moving, ‘That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
best mode of giving efficiency to Secondary 
Punishments.” 

Mr. G. Lamb said, he did not rise to 
oppose the Motion, neither did he mean 
to follow his hon. friend through all the 
facts which he had collected with reference 
to this subject. He must, however, ob- 
serve, that the difficulties which sur- 
rounded this question were much greater 
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than his hon. friend seemed to suppose. 


He admitted that there was, of late years, 
a considerable increase of crime, and that, 
undoubtedly, was a point well worthy the 
consideration of all good citizens. His 
hon. friend complained of the state of the 
prisons, and observed, that the culprits 
who were confined in them were much 
better off than the agricultural labourers; 
and that, consequently, those places had 
ceased to be a terror to offenders. Now 
it was true, that the Legislature might 
have made the gaols too comfortable, but 
what was the reason? Why this was the 
necessary consequence of the horrible 
situation in which the prisons formerly 
were. At the time to which he alluded, 
the gaols were the nurseries of vice. They 
were at once injurious to the health, and 
destructive of the morality (where any 
morality remained) of the prisoners. 
What then was to be done? Where the 
sentence was imprisonment, the Legisla- 
ture felt it right, that, while in prison, the 
health of the individual should not suffer 
more than could be avoided. His hon. 
friend said, that, of late years, the pri- 
soners lived too well. Here again what 
was to be done? He did not know how 
this was to be remedied, when they gave 
the prisonersan assurance that they should 
be maintained without injury totheir health, 


‘and at present, no more food than enough 


for that purpose was given in prison. All 
prisons, he allowed, must, to a certain 
degree, be productive of vice; and, his 
hon, friend wished, as he understood, 
that such vicious properties should be 
checked by solitary confinement, con- 


joined with the exhortations of the chap- 


lains and officers of the gaols. There was 
one point, though perhaps not a very im- 
portant point, connected with that system, 
which ought not to be over-looked. He 
alluded to the expense attending the 
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solitary confinement of each prisoner. Of 
late years, the counties of England had 
not been put to any great expense by the 
classification of prisoners; but the accom- 
modation necessary for solitary confine- 
ment would necessarily create a consider- 
able additional expense. Solitary con- 
finement was, also, a punishment which he 
should be very unwilling to inflict. It 
appeared from the report of the Police 
Committee, that it might, in cases of ten- 
der age, produce a beneficial effect ; while, 
with reference to some who were of adult 
age, it would produce no good effect, and 
the minds of others would be incapable of 
bearing it. He, however, confessed there 
was a necessity for considering some of 
the useful suggestions of his hon. friend ; 
and therefore it would be right that they 
should be laid before a Committee. Trans- 
portation he considered to be a punish- 
meut from which the greatest benefit was 
derived. By sending men out of the 
country, they subjected them to a very 
great punishment ;: at the same time that 
they gave to individuals an opportunity of 
reforming, and becoming respectable 
members of society. By proceeding thus, 
they also best consulted the ease and safety 
of the honest part of the population. His 
experience at the Bar enabled him to say, 
that more horror was expressed at the 
sentence of transportation than at the sen- 
tence of death; because the execution of 
the one was certain, while that of the other 
was uncertain. He believed that trans- 
portation was viewed with feelings of deep 
regret; for, since he had been in the 
Home-oftice, numberless applications had 
been made to him by the friends of con- 
victs, to obtain leave for them to return 
to this country, and many applications 
were made by those condemned to be per- 
mitted to remain in England. They had 
selected New South Wales as a penal 
colony, on account of its fruitfulness; and 
he could never approve of sending those 
people to a miserable country, such as 
Fernando Po (which the Government was 
on the point of abandoning), where they 
might perish through hunger and fatigue. 
He was anxious that the inquiry should be 
entered into, but he had thought it right 
to shew that it was connected with diffi- 
culties greater than, he was afraid, his hon. 
friend was aware of. 

Mr. Hunt meant always to speak when- 
ever the subject of prisons and confine- 
ment came under the consideration of the 
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House. He saw that the present discus- 
sion was attended by Judges, Barristers, 
and other learned persons, but none of 
them knew the inside of a prison so well 
as he did ; and, in his opinion, no punish- 
ment was so proper and effectual for har- 
dened offenders, as solitary confinement 
[a laugh.] The hon. Gentleman might 
laugh, but if he knew as much about 
solitary confinement as he (Mr. Hunt) did, 
perhaps he would laugh at the other side 
of his mouth. He believed that solitary 
confinement for two months would effect 
more good than ordinary confinement for 
two years. He knew what solitary con- 
finement was, for he had suffered it for two 
years at Ilchester. The gaoler there had 
the arbitrary power of placing a prisoner in 
solitary confinement whenever he pleased. 
[ No, no.] ‘‘ No, no,” He would say “ Yes, 
yes!” The gaoler, he knew, possessed that 
power while he was in IIchester gaol for 
{wo years and six months. The visiting 
Magistrates, some of whom, perhaps, de- 
nied his assertion, knew nothing about 
what passed in the inside of that gaol. 
He had seen men sentenced to solitary 
confinement by the gaoler, but he never 
knew those who had been so confined to 
again commit the offence for which they 
had been punished in that manner. Be- 
sides solitary confinement, there were some 
species of torture in our gaols. He was a 
decided enemy to torture; and he consi- 
dered the tread-mill, in many instances, as 
a torture. To aman who could walk up 
and down stairs, or who was used to walk- 
ing about the fields, the sway of the 
tread-mill was a matter of amusement: but 
if they put a tailor, or any other sedentary 
artisan on the machine, it produced a very 
different effect. What, he asked, was the 
object of Government? Was it, or was it 
not, the prevention of crime? Certainly 
it ought to be to prevent crime; but it 
was quite clear that the present system did 
not prevent crime, which appeared to be 
daily increasing. Was it not right, then, 
to try some new experiment for the 
achievement of that object? He con- 
ceived that they ought, and no punish- 
ment was more likely to reform and deter 
prisoners than that of solitary confinement, 
if not carried to an extreme. He, how- 


ever, wished that it should be introduced by 
degrees. He hoped that what he was about 
to say would be.communicated to some of 
the Ministers connected with the Navy. He 
knew that great dissatisfaction prevailed 
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among the workmen of Portsmouth Dock- 
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yard, because they were obliged to work 
with the convicts. He had received a great | 


many letters on the subject, and he trust- 


ed this disgraceful practice would not be | 


continued, ‘Twenty years ago, he could 
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safely say, that persons in prison were | 


better fed and lodged than the labourers 


under the power of Magistrates, who, at | 


that time, fixed the rate of wages. 
respect to transportation, he must say, that 
it was better than confinement on board 
the hulks, which was a most disgrace- 
ful thing to the country. But, whatever 
treatment ordinary offenders then received, 
political offenders were, at that period, 
most harshly treated. In 1816, 1817, 
1818, 1819, persons who only called for 
what would be termed moderate Reform in 
these days, were visited by a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. They were plung- 
ed into solitary confinement,—excluded 
from the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
sent into various gaols, from one end of the 
country to the other, without their friends 
knowing where they were. Look to the 
melancholy victims who were sent to York 
gaol. He recollected two brothers, named 
Reilly, who were sent into solitary confine- 
ment for attending political Reform meet- 
ingsein a parish in Yorkshire. 
them was a man of weak mind, and he in- 


With | 





One of | 
| dit to that story. 


flicted on himself the same sort of death | 


which individuals in much higher situa- 


tions had done—he cut his throat in his | 


solitary cell. His body was removed, and 
his brother was placed in the cell, which 
had not been cleansed of the blood of 
the unhappy suicide. [Oh! oh! oh!) It 
was so; he knew it was so, and he should 
be ashamed of himself to state any thing 
there which he did not know to be a fact. 
Yet these two reformers, who were thus 
punished, were moderate, when compared 
to his Majesty’s Ministers. These days, 
however, were now gone by, and he sin- 
cerely hoped, as he believed, that they 
never would return. Such was the huma- 
nity of gaolers,—of whose conduct the 
visiting Magistrates knew little or nothing. 
He remembered that on one occasion, 
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pretty women out of the country, but to 
let them serve their time out in the prison. 
His advice was followed, and the conse- 
quence was, the birth of a child, who con- 
tinued in the prison for the period of six 
years, without the knowledge of the Chap- 
lain of the gaol, or the visiting Magistrates. 
It was the constant practice of the ruffian 
gaolers at Ilchester gaol, when they found 
among the prisoners a woman who pleased 
their fancy, to send her into solitary con- 
finement, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting her in private. Yet 
this was the gaol which Mr. F. Buxton 
had declared to be the best conducted in 
England. 

Sir E. Sugden had never heard an ad- 
dress which he considered more merited 
deprecation than that which had just been 
delivered by the hon. member for Preston. 
Could any thing be more outrageous than 
for the hon. Member to make such asser- 
tions as he had done, with respect to 
transactions which took place in 1817? 
Were the people of this country to be told, 
that because a man was a reformer, and a 
moderate reformer, in 1817, he was un- 
feelingly thrust in the solitary dungeon 
which was still flowing with his brother’s 
blood ? He was sure that there was no 
man living who would give the slightest cre- 
For his own part, he did 
not believe a single word of it; and notwith- 
standing the confident assertions of the 
hon. member for Preston, he challenged 
the hon. Member to prove the matter to 
the House. He was perfectly satisfied 
that no such practice ever existed. This 
he knew, that if any such proceeding had 
taken place, and evidence of it had been 
brought forward, that House would have 
reprobated it as most nefarious and atro- 
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cious, and punishment would have been 


‘ 


thirty or forty prisoners were confined at | 


Ilchester gaol, under sentence of death. 
Among the number were two pretty 
women. Previous tothe transportation of 
the prisoners, whose capital punishment 
had been commuted, the visiting Magis- 
trates came to the gaol, and were ad- 
vised by the gaoler not to send the two 
VOL. IIL. {gh 


sure to fall on the guilty parti. The 
hon. member for Preston might laugh, 
but he was sure he expressed the feelings 
of every hon. Member, on both sides of the 
House, whatever his political opinions 
might be. But he asked the hon. member 
tor Preston, whether it was proper to bring 
accusations against individuals who had 
no opportunity of defending themselves. 
The hon. Member had made use of the 
expression, ‘ ruffian-like gaolers.” Of the 
persons alluded to, he knew nothing ; but 
ought the hon. Member to stigmatize in 
that way individuals, without bringing a 
distinct charge ayainst them before the 
House? Those persons might have 
S 
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friends and connexions, who would deeply 
feel the observations made by the hon. 
member for Preston. It was the duty of 
the hon. Member, then, to abstain from 
making such observations, or else to bring 
the subject manfully forward; when, if 
the parties were guilty, they would be 
condemned, and ifinnocent, they would be 
relieved from the stigma which had been 
cast upon them. The hon. Member had 
also alluded to the conduct of the visiting 
Magistrates: he utterly denied the cor- 
rectness of the hon. Member’s observations 
on that head. He had been a visiting 
magistrate for many years; and he had 
discharged his duty with the greatest 
anxiety. He had visited every ward, and 
gone through every room, in the prison, 
He had asked every prisoner whether he 
had any complaint to make, and if any 
was made, he had considered it his sacred 
duty to attend to it. What he had done, 
thousands of others in the same situation 
had done still better; and therefore he 
felt it his duty to contradict the state- 
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ments which had been made by the hon. | 


Member, that visiting Magistrates were 


utterly careless of the feelings of those | 


whom it was their duty to protect; and 
that the most terrible scenes took place in 
the prisons, of which they were totally 
ignorant. Passing from this topic, how- 
ever, and referring to the point before the 
House, he must say, that he had always, 
very unwillingly, supported the necessity 
of punishing the crime of forgery with 
greater severity than some other hon, 
Members. At the same time, he was 
very anxious that every inquiry should be 
made to ascertain whether the last dread- 
ful punishment might with safety be re- 
mitted. He meant, therefore, to give his 
support to the motion of the hon. and gal- 
Jant Mqnber. He did not anticipate that 
much good would result from it; but, at 
the same time, that was not a sufficient 
reason why the Motion should not be 
acceded to. One word upon the subject 
of solitary confinement. He confessed 
he was opposed to it. It had already 
been tried to a great extent, and, in his 
opinion, had altogether failed. Of neces- 
sity, such a punishment must, at all times, 
be extremely unequal. All punishments, 


indeed,—even the punishment of death,— 
were necessarily unequal, depending on 
the habits and manners of individuals; 
but, of all punishments, that of solitary 
confinement was certainly the most un- 
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equal, depending upon the construction of 
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men’s minds. If solitary confinement 
were tried upon any two given individuals, 
the effect upon each would be found 
to be very different: in one, perhaps, it 
would produce only a sort of torpor and 
indifference, while the other would be 
driven by it to madness and despair. 
Underany circumstances, however, a man’s 
bodily health must always be prejudicially 
affected by it, and he, therefore, was not 
disposed to resort to it. At the same 
time, he would keep his mind open to 
conviction; and if, upon due inquiry, it 
should appear that nothing short of that 
or the last fatal punishment would be 
sufficient to prevent the crime of forgery, 
he should be ready to accede to any pro- 
position for its adoption. In conclusion, 
the hon. and learned Member expressed 
his hearty concurrence in the gallant 
Officer’s motion, and assured him, that he 
should be ready at all times to assigt him 
in his inquiries into the subject. 

Mr. Hunt begged to acquaint the hon. 
and Jearned Member, who had asked 
him why he did not bring the charge he 
had made manfully before the House, 
that he had already done so. While he 
was in confinement in Ilchester gaol, he 
had sent petitions to that House: and 
the consequence was, that a commission 
was sent down, and all the facts he had 
stated were proved to be true. 

Sir £. Sugden.—I spoke of York. 

Mr. Hunt.—The hon. and_ learned 
Member spoke about the gaoier at Iiches- 
ter; and that person was dismissed from 
his situation, because the charges brought 
against him were proved to be true. With 
respect to the transaction at York, he re- 
collected that a petition was sent to that 
House. 

Sir EB. Sugden.—At what time ? 

Mr. Hunt.—In the year 1816 or 1817, 
at the time of the suspension of the Haheas 
Corpusact. Hon. Members, he knew, got 
up in that House, and contradicted the 
statements contained in those petitions, 


just in the same manner as the hon. and 


learned Member had contradicted his (Mr. 
Hunt's) statements, every word of which 
had been proved to be true. 

Lord Sandon supported the Motion. 
He considered that solitary confinement 
would be very beneficial and effectual, if 
proper care and attention were paid to the 
condition of theUdifierent persons subjected 
to it. He had seen instances of its ad- 
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vantageous operation. Limited transport- 
ation he believed, was never followed by any 
good effects on the convicts, and he would, 
therefore always make that perpetual or only 
redeemable by good behaviour. Iimprison- 
ment for a great lengih of time was not 
so beneficial as for shorter periods accom- 
panied by wholesome severity and great 
watchfulness. He believed, however, that 
on all these subjects inquiry was yet neces- 
sary, and therefore he should like to see 
the Cominittee appointed. 

Mr. H. Sumuer stated, in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Preston, that the Act which required the 
classification of prisoners, also required 
the separation of the male and female 
prisoners. All the hon. Member’s obser- 
vations had applied to the year 1819, and 
the prisons were now regulated by the 
Act of 1824: since that time he believed 
that they had been well attended to. He 
knew several instances, in which solitary 
confinement had had a beneficial effect. 
He remembered in particular one of the 
most daring prisoners who ever entered a 
gaal being completely subdued by it. On 
his first entering in, he glanced his eye 
towards the walls (which, by the bye, 
were of a yery considerable height), and 
said, in a deriding tone, ‘* You dont expect 
to keep me here three days ?”—* Yes, we 
do,” it was replied; ‘‘ You won’t do it 
then,” said he; and before he had been 
confined three days, he attempted to force 
the door of the gaol. He was discovered, 
however, and secured; and, on a report 
being made to the Magistrates, he was 


sentenced by them to a short period of 


solitary confinement. The man submitted 
to the punishment with apparent indiffer- 
ence, and had not been out a week before 
he committed an assault upon the gaoler. 
This being represented to the Magistrates, 
his punishment was doubled ; but still he 
endured it with apparent indifference, and 
on being liberated, his first act was to turn 
the pockets of one of tie prisoners who 
sat near him in the chapel! imside out. For 
thisoffence, the Mayistrates again sentenced 
him to solitary confinemeni, and at that 
time he appeared perfectiy haidened. 
Afterwards, however, when he was about 
to be remoyed to his solitary cell, he fell 
down upon his knees, and exclaimed, “ For 
God’s sake save me from that dreadful 
punishment, and I will promise to behave 
in the best possible mauner.” The change 
effected in this man’s wind, from the an- 
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ticipation of again enduring a period of 
solitary confinement, was most remarkable. 
From the most undaunted and daring 
rufftian possible, he became perfectly sub- 
dued and tractable; and on his sentence 
being remitted, did not again misconduct 
himself. Ashe was fully persuaded that the 
occasional investigation into these subjects 
by the House of Commons was useful, it 
was hisintention to support the Motion. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, alluding to the 
contradiction which had been given to the 
statement of the hon. member for Preston, 
respecting the transaction at York, told 
the House to remember, that the hon. 
Member’s statements respecting Ilchester 
gaol were denied with equal indignation, 
and that they were afterwards proved to 
be true. The hon. Member was proceed- 
ing to make some observations on the hulk 
system, which he considered to be entirely 
bad, when 

An Hon. Member told him to “ make 
haste.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood protested azainst 
such an improper interruption, and de- 
clared, that he would not be dictated to in 
thdt way by any person. The manner in 
which the managers of the Penitentiary 
obtained the prisoners which were con- 
fined in that place was not such as to give 
afair view of the effects of the system 
adopted at the Penitentiary. They went 
to Newgate, and selected the best charac- 
ters; and yet, after all, two-thirds of the 
prisoners at the Penitentiary found their 
way back to Newgate again. 

Sir C. Burrell also thought favourably 
of solitary confinement. The hulk system 
he considered the worst of all; but what- 
ever mode of punishment was followed, he 
wished that no man, after being confined, 
should be turned Joose on society without 
the means of subsistence. It was a prac- 
tice, too, for some of the greatest scamps to 
procure a remission of their sentence by 
pretending to virtue and religion; that 
he hoped would be avoided. He sup- 
ported the Motion. 

Mr. Shaw had also witnessed very 
beneficial effects from solitary confinement, 
and thought that it might be advantage- 
ously extended. 

Sir T. Fremantle had been long con- 
nected with the Penitentiary, but had never 
heard of the practice the hon. Alderman 
had alluded to. Even if the keeper of 
the Penitentiary took the most healthy 
prisoners from Newgate, that would not 

by 
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invalidate the great fact, that two-thirds 
of the inmates of the Penitentiary were 
made respectable members of society. 

Sir Edmund Carrington thought no 
subject more difficult or more worthy of 
consideration than that of secondary 
punishments, particularly as there was a 
disposition in the people to object to 
capital punishments. For his own part, he 
preferred transportation to solitary con- 
finement. 

Mr. John Martin believed, that the 
hon. member for Preston’s statements, 
particularly as to’ female prisoners, were 
by no means unexampled. He thought 
the whole subject well worthy of inquiry, 
and he gave hissupport to the Motion. 

Mr. Wilks returned his thanks to the 
hon. and gallant Member for having 
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brought forward so important a motion in 
such an able manner. | 

Colonel Davies, in reply, said, he wished | 
that before prisoners were sent to New | 
South Wales, they should undergo a| 
severe examination, and that all offences 
against the laws should be expiated by 
hard labour. The expense of solitary con- 
finement was not so great as some hon. 
Members imagined. ‘The expense of con- 
verting the day rooms into cells at Wor- 
cester had been estimated at 92. a cell; 
new cells might cost about 11/., but no 
county would require more than 100 
cells. The expense, therefore, would be 
very trifling, and the good might be im- |. 
mense. The manner in which his motion 
had been received made it quite un-— 
necessary, however, that he should trespass 
any further on the attention of the House. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


Fees 1x Supreme Courts (Inp1).] 
Mr. Stuart Wortley rose for the purpose 
of moving for leave to bring in a Bill, the 
nature of which, if the House would allow 
him, he would very shortly state. The 
object of the Bill was, to regulate the offices 
of the Supreme Courts of India, and it 
might properly be divided into two parts. 
The first related to the offices which existed 
in the Supreme Courts, and were origin- 
ally established at the suggestion of the 
Judges of those Courts. The parties fill- 
ing them were remunerated by fees arising 
out of the proceedings. In the course of 


time these fees had amounted to so large 
asum, that it was absolutely necessary 
to regulate them. 


To give the House 
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some idea of these emoluments, he would 
mention one or two instances, The Equity 
Registrar, who holds several other offices, 
as was the case with every officer affected by 
the Bill—the Equity Registrar of Bengal 
received emoluments to an amount very 
little short of a lac of rupees in a year. 
The emoluments of another officer in that 
Court amounted to 9,000/. a-year, and the 
emoluments of a third officer were 7,000/. 
a-year. In Madras, the fees were not so 
great as in Bengal, but the principal Re- 
gistrar there received 6,000/. a-year; and 
in Bombay, the emoluments of the Chief 
Registrar amounted to between 4,000/. 
and 5,000/. a-year. These fees now 
amounted to a sum which was never in- 
tended, and certainly ought not to be 
allowed. That such emoluments were 
inconsistent with the offices to which they 
were attached would be at once perceived 
when he stated, that while the Chief 
Justice of India received a salary of 
8,000/. a-year, the principal Registrar of 
Bengal was in the receipt of an income very 
little short of 20,0002. a-year. The ob- 
ject of the first part of the Bill, therefore, 
was, to regulate these enormous emolu- 
ments, and to reduce the incomes of the 
different officers connected with the Courts 
of India to their proper standard, by as- 
signing them a regular salary, to be de- 
rived from the fees, but to be fixed by the 
government of India, with the sanction of 
the Board of Control at home. It was 
proposed that the surplus arising from the 
fees beyond the amount of salaries should 


Courts (India. ) 


be carried to the Territorial Fund. The 


second part of the Bill related to the 
Judges’ Clerks. Ever since 1799, the 
Judges’ Clerks in India had been in the 
habit of practising as attornies. In the 
course of the year 1829, his noble friend, 
then at the head of the Board of Control, 
wrote to the Judges in India upon this 
subject. The Judges replied, that they 
were perfectly aware of the practice, that 
it had existed for along time; but they 
were not aware of any evil arising {rom it. 
Rather, however, than that any practice 
should exist which would throw them open 
to any suspicion, they begged that steps 
might be taken to abolish it. The object 
of the second part of the Bill, therefore, 
was, to provide that Judges’ Clerks should 
not be allowed to practise as attornies of 
the Supreme Courts of India, These were 
the only objects of the Bill, and he moved 
for leave to bring it in. 
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Mr. Charles Grant was aware of the 
extreme importance of this subject; but 
was unwilling then to enter into any of 
the particulars of it. He only wished, in 
giving his assent to the introduction of 
the Bill, to reserve to himself the right of 
objecting to any of its details in a subse- 
quent stage. His hon. friend knew that 
his opinion differed from that of his hon. 
friend upon some of the points connected 
with this subject. The two points upon 
which he particularly wished to reserve to 
himself the right of objecting, were—first, 
the continuing of these enormous emolu- 
ments, even during the lives of those who now 
enjoy them; and, secondly, the carrying of 
the surplus fees to the Territorial Fund. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson admitted that it 
appeared improper that any secondary 
officers in Courts of Justice should re- 
ceive such enormous emolumests as the 
Registrars and other ofhcers of the Courts 
of India. In legisiating upon the subject, 
however, it was necessary to consider how 
the public service might be affected by it. 
The emoluments of the principal Registrar 
of Bengal were certainly prodigious; but 
he did not believe that any other single 
individual could be found to discharge the 
duties of all the offices which he filled. He 


Supreme Courts (India. ) 


should have been better pleased if the | 


returns, upon which this Bill was founded, 
kad contained an account of the emolu- 


ments paid to these officers for a series of | 


years, than for only one. He was certain 
that during his stay in India the amount 
of these fees and emoluments was not near 
so great as at present. ‘The offices, from 


had become more lucrative than formerly ; 
and it had been considered that barristers 
of a proper standing and ability could 
not be induced to accept them, unless their 
emoltiments were, at least, equal to those 
which they derived from the Bar. The 
fees attached to those offices were not fixed 
by Act of Parliament, but by the Judges ; 
and after they were approved of by them, 
they received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It would not be just towards the 
persons who accepted these offices, upon 
the faith of receiving the fees attached to 
them at the time they accepted them, that 
a part of those fees should be taken from 
them. He would not enter into details, 
but would reserve his remarks for a future 
stage of the bill. 

Leave given, Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 18,1831. 


Mrinutes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RICHMOND, an account of the Waste Lands belonging 
to the different Manors of the Crown in England and 
Wales:—On the Motion of the Marquis of SALIsBURY- 
the statements, calculations, and explanations submitted 
to the Board of Trade, relating to the commercial, finan- 
cial, and political state of the British West-India Colonies, 
since the 19th of May, 1830. 

Petitions presented. In favour of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, by the Earl of Ravnor, from the Parish of 
Christchurch, in Middlesex; from St. Peter’s, in the Isle 
of Thanet; and from another Parish in Kent :—By Earl 
Gower, several from the Staffordshire Potteries :— By 
Lord DurHAm, from the Parish of Mary-la-bonne; from 
Horsham, in Surrey; from Brechin, in Scotland; and 
from Longtown, in the County of Cumberland :— By the 
Duke of Norro.k, from Shepton Mallett, from Kirkaldy, 
from the Operatives of a place in Fife, from the parish of 
St. Ann’s, Limehouse, and from Leven, Fife:-— By the 
Duke of Devonsuire, from Derby, and other places in 
Derbyshire:—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from the Mem- 
bers of the London Bar, signed by 596 practising Bar- 
risters, including the great majority of those who went the 
Northern and Western Circuits; from Beverley, York- 
shire, signed by 35,000 persons; twenty-nine Petitions from 
Falmouth, Taunton, Kingston-upon-Hull, signed by 
7,000 persons, from Dumfries, Penzance, Knaresborough, 
from different Trade Corporations of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Stirling, with forty other Petitions, from Hud- 
dersfield, in Yorkshire, signed by 7,500 perscns; from 
Ross, in the County of Somerset; from Leeds; from 
Dumfermline; from the Chamber of Commerce of Edin- 
burgh; from the Shoemakers and Bakers of Perth; from 
Portobello; from Kingston; from the Glovers of Perth; 
from the Merchants of Glasgow; from the parish of All 
Saints, Poplar; from York; from Totness; from Had. 
dington, Montrose, Chatham, and other places :— 


[He had already presented 147 Petitions, 
many of them from the most important 


| places of the country, in favour of the 


Ministerial measure of Reform, and he 
had still forty-seven in his possession, the 


‘ ; ; | presenting of which he would postpone 
the increase of the business of the Courts, | P “an iil i 


till Monday. ] 


By the Marquis of Lanspown, from Bradford, Trow- 
bridge, and another place in Wilts; from the parish of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel; and from the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Stranraer:—By Lord Kine, from Beverley, 
Yorkshire; from Emsworth, Southampton; and from a 
place in the County of Lancaster. By the Duke of WeL- 
LINGTON, froin Newcastle-under-Lime, against the Minis- 
terial plan of Reform, but praying that Representatives 
might be given to large Towns. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Earl Gower, from Dissenters at ‘Tiers Cross : 
—By Earl Cawpor, from Glenwr and Kan:— By Lord 
Stourton, from Teignmouth. By the Duke of ArcyLz, 
against any alteration of the Timber Duties, from the 
Shipowners of Ayr; and against the Reduction of Duty 
on Barilla, from the Western Islands. By Lord Kino, for 
the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, and for a Commuta- 
tion of Tithes, from Winstow, Somersetshire’; and from 
a Barony in Carlow. 


Sus-LettinG Acr.] Lord Melbourne 
rose, pursuant to notice, to lay on their 
Lordships’ Table an Act to repeal the Act 
of the 7th Geo. 4th, commonly called the 
Sub-letting Act, and to substitute other 
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provisions in lieu thereof. As this was a 
subject of great importance, especially to 
the landholders andagricultural population 
of Ireland, he hoped their Lordships would 
indulge him while he made a few observa- 
tions in explanation of the alterations 
which it was intended to make in the 
provisions of the existing Act. He re- 
peated at the outset what he had said the 
other night, in answer to a question put 
to him by one of the noble Lords oppo- 
site (Carbery), that it was the intention 
of Ministers to maintain, support, and 
strengthen the principles of the existing 
Act, and that the only object was to re- 
move some inconveniences and difficulties 
that had occurred in the execution and 
operation of the Statute, and clear up 
some doubts that had arisen as to its 
proper construction. In order to effect 
this object, it had been thought preferable 
to repeal the existing Act, rather than 
attempt to amend it, in order to avoid 
those ambiguities, complexity, and con- 
fusion which so often resulted from passing 
several Acts for amending a particular 


SLORDS} 





Statute, instead of entirely remodelling it. | 


The plan of substituting a new Statute 


was adopted for the sake of perspicuity | 


and simplicity. 
probably all acquainted with the history of 
the Sub-letting Act. 


Their Lordships were | 


In consequence of | 


the distresses which existed in lveland in | 


1822-3, the subject was taken under the 
consideration of Parliament, and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed in 1824 to investigate the sub- 
ject, which was again taken up in 1825, 
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opportunities of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the situation and condition 
of the various parts of Ireland, were mi- 
nutely examined; and the result was, that 
all, with one vaice, ascribed the disturbed 
state of that country chiefly to the relation 
which there existed between landlord and 


tenant, tothe great and manifest injury of 


both parties. The landlords, when their 
lands came into their hands, after the ex- 
piration of leases, found them crowded with 
a multitude of paupers, whom they had 
no means of removing or providing for in 
other places; and the case was still more 
hard on the occupying tenant, for, perhaps, 
between him and the head landlord there 
were six or seven intermediate persons, 
and each of these, in case of disputes, or 
in case of failure in payments between 
themselves, had the power to distrain on 
the occupying tenant, who was thus 


| liable to be compelled to pay his rent 


repeatedly, instead of paying it only 
once. The concurrent testimony of all 
was, that the grand evil was this relation 
between landlord and tenant, and in this 
the Reports of the two Committees con- 
curred ; and the first remedy recommended 
in the Report of the Commons was an 
amendment of the law between landlord 
and tenant. In consequence of this re- 
commendation, the Bill was brought into 
the House of Commons by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was then 
Secretary for lrelaud, assisted by the then 
Attorney-general for Ireland. The Bill 
was brought in in 1825, and stood over 


| for a Session, and in 1826 it passed. But 


and investigated by the Committee of the | 


other House, and also by a Committee of 


their Lordships, and it was from the Re- | 
ports of these Commiitees that the Acts | 


originated. A laborious and extensive 
investigation then took place, and various 
remedies were suggested for the evils which 
pressed so heavily on the country. That 
investigation was conducted by men of 
the greatest ability, industry, and under- 
standing, and many witnesses, of various 
classes, who had the best opportunity of 
being acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
were examined. Eminent lawyers were 


consulted who were connected by their 
professional duties, and otherwise, with 
the different parts of the country; several 
Roman Catholic priests; many resident Ma- 
gistrates, and land-agents, as well as sur- 
veyors who had been employed by Govern- 
ment; men, all of them having the best 


it was sour found that those by whom it had 
been prepared had fixed their eyes steadily 
on the existing evils, and on the application 
of the remedy, without sufficiently con- 
sidering the effect which the remedy would 
have when viewed with reference to the 
existing state of the country; and, there- 
fore, when the Act came into operation, 
some blots and errors in it were discovered. 
These blots and errors had, however, been 
most grossly exaggerated, and a great 
clamour had been raised by those whose 
object it was to excite discontent and 
animosity among the people. A great out- 


cry was consequently set up against the 


Act; but it was not to satisfy that clamour, 
or to give way to the outrages promoted 
by agitators, that Ministers proposed to 
bring in another Bill on the subject. The 
only object. was, to remedy the defects 
and remove the inconveniences and difhi- 


. 
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cultiés of the existing Act; and to clear 
up the doubts which had existed as to its 
cohstruction. Having made these pre- 
liminary observations, he would state to 
the House the most material alterations 
now to be made. The enactments of the 
Statute were two-fold; first, respecting 
the leases that were in existence on and 
before the passing of the Act in 1826; 
sécondly, respecting the leases that might 
he made subsequent to the passing of the 
Act. It was not intended that the Act 
should be retrospective, nor that it should 
have any operation on the leases in ex- 
istencé at the time of its passing, as to 
their covenants, or waivers of those cove- 
nants, all which covenants and acts it left 
as before. But it had been generally un- 
derstood in Ireland, that it had such a 
retrospective effect on pre-existing leases, 
which gave rise to various disputes, and 
to much irritation. At the Bar in Ireland, 
however, the general opinion was, that it 
had not a retrospective operation, but that 
covenants and waivers were left in the 
same condition as before the passing of the 
Act of 1826. But as there was some doubt 











| 
| 








on that head, that doubt was a sufficient | 
reason fur passing an enactment for its | 


removal. It was intended that the new 
Bill should be entirely prospective, and 
relaté only to leases made subsequent to 
its passing, and should not affect, one way 
or other, any covenants or waivers, whie- 
ther constructive or otherwise, of preceding 


leases, with referetce to any question of 


sale or sub-letting. The Bill would leave 
all the preceding leases to the ordinary 
rules of law, whether as to assignment or 
sub-letting. But where there should be 
introduced in subsequent leases covenants 
against assigning or sub-letting, it was 
intended that such leases should not be 
saleable under executions, nor on bank- 
ruptcy, or insolvency, of the tenants; but 
that the leases should become void, and 
the land revert to the landlord. This, 
perhaps, would be in some measure retro- 
spective, as far as regarded creditors, and 
might, perhaps, startle their Lordships ; 
but it was conformable to the spirit of the 
Act, and he hoped to be able to prove in 
the course of the progress of the Bili, that 


.there was no injustice in this, and that a 


mode would be left open for fraud, unless 
some such clause was introduced. Another 
difficulty was, the devolution of leases on 
intestacy. In case of the decease of the 
lessees without having made any will, their 
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personal representatives, if they were chat- 
tel interests, took the lease, and this gave 
occasion to much of that division of lands 
which it was so desirable to avoid. It was 
proposed to enact that no divisions should 
take place on death and intestacy which 
the lessees could not make by will. It 
was enacted by the 9th Geo. 4th, that the 
lease, when left by will, could be left only 
to one person, but it left the case of in- 
testacy unprovided for. By the new Act 
it was intended to adopt the provision, 
that if left to two or more, it should only 
be as joint tenants, without division or 
power of alienation, except among each 
other. In the same manner, in cases of 
intestacy unprovided for by the former 
Act, it was intended that when leases came, 
as real property, to the heir, or as chattel 
interests to the next of kin, that when it 
happened in either cases that the suc- 
cessors were co-heiresses, or there were 
more than one next of kin in the same 
degree, these respectively should take as 


joint tenants, and that there should be 


no division or alienation except between 
each other. These were the most material 
alterations intended to be made, and he 
thought it unnecessary to say more on the 
subject until the Bill came under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships. 

Lord Carbery thought the propositions 
upon the whole satisfactory ; although 
there might be shades of difference in 
opinion as to some of them, The object 
of the original Bill was, to create a sub- 
stantial yeomanry in Ireland, and to enable 
landlords to get their land into possession 
in such a state, that they could with pru- 
dence and safety lay out money on the 
improvement of it, instead of having it 
crowded with a pauper peasantry, without 
capital to render it productive; so that 
the benefit of the land was in a great mea- 
sure Jost both to landlord and tenant. 
The Act, however, was ap instrument in 
the hands of the agitators, who had en- 
deavoured by its means to work upon the 
people ; nevertheless, knowing the value of 
the Bill, he was glad that Ministers were 
resolved to maintain its principle, aod he 
would render every assistance in his power 
in forwarding the Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow differed in toto 
from his noble friend, as far as he approved 
of the new Bill; for he thought the ori- 
ginal Act far preferable to the very serious 
alterations which were to be made in it. 
He had taken various opinions on that 
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Act, and he maintained that the objections 
to it were entirely groundless, although 
one or two not very material alterations 
might be made in it. The proposed Bill 
would do a great deal of mischief, and he 
would rather have no Act at all on the 
subject. He would, therefore, strenuously 
oppose it. 


Lord Farnham agreed, as to the mode | 
short a time to be allowed before the pre- 


of proceeding, that the best way was to 
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of Tithes. 


The Bishop of Bristol observed, that 
the observations of the noble Baron 
proceeded from mistake, for he had 
not opposed the Bill in question, but 
only suggested that, as incumbents were 
often very negligent in enforcing their 


rights, and disinclined to have disputes 


| concerning them, for various reasons, a 


bring in a new Bill, and so to avoid com- | 


plexity and confusion. On the old Act, 
he gave no opinion as to whether it was 
retrospective or not. Lawyers had adopted 
a doctrine, where there was a lease with 
covenant against alienation, and yet an 
alienation had taken place, and the land- 
lord had accepted rent after that alicn- 
ation, that this was a constructive waiver 
of the covenant, even although the ac- 


ceptance should have been owing to mere | 


inadvertence. This might be law, but it 
was a doctrine that had no just foundation 
in fact. But, however, the discussion 
would come better when the Bill should 
be before their Lordships. 

Bill read a first time. 


Commutation oF Titurs.| Lord King 
stated, that he had some Petitions to pre- 
sent, praying fora Commutation of Tithes. 


| MINUTES. } 


He had presented several petitions to the | 


same effect without saying anything upon 
the subject, from a belief that the Clergy 


of the Church themselves were disposed to | 
propose some measure for effecting a com- | 


mutation. 
Lord (Tenterden) —a friend of the Church — 


But when a noble and learned | 


brought forward a Bill, one object of which | 


was to limit the time for contesting mo- 
duses, and thus putting an end toa fertile 
source of vexation and oppression, a right 
reverend Prelate, the Bishop of Bristol, 


took the alarm, and proposed that a notice | 
of sixty years should be given to incum- | 
bents to enable them to consider about | 


contesting their claims. But if matters 
went on as they had done for sixty years, 


there would probably be no Church pro- | 
perty at the end of that period to legislate | 


about, and, the Bill would so far be per- 
fect'y useless. So true it was, as Loid 


Clarendon said, that of all those who were | 


able to write and read, the clergy were the 
most ignorant, and took the narrowest view 
of things. The Petition he had to pre- 
sent was from the Hundred of Newcastle, 
in the County of Glamorgan, praying for 
a Commutation of Tithes. 





period of three years was a great deal too 


scription began to run; and in this the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
appeared, to a certain extent, to concur 
with him. 

Lord King said, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate, 
he would move, that there be laid before 
this House a return of the number of suits 
on account of tithes commenced in the 
Courts of Chancery and Exchequer, and 
in the Courts of Common-law, during the 
last forty years. This would show whether 
incumbents had been backward or not in 
asserting their claims to tithes, or in their 
efforts to set aside moduses or composi- 
tions.—Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 18, 1831. 


Bills. Candle Duties Repeal, read a second 

time. Prohibition and Mandamus, read a third time and 
passed. 

Petitions presented. Against the Grants to the Kildare-street 
Society, by Mr. D. Brown, from a Parish in Mayo. In 
favour of these Grants, by General O’NzrL, four from 
different Parishes in Ireland:—By Sir A. CHICHESTER, 
from Balleloghan and Knockboy. By Sir R. BATEson, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Londonderry, com- 
plaining of the Corporation of that City having misapplied 
asum of Money, advanced by the Government, to Build 
a Bridge over the Foyle, and praying that the Act of Par- 
liament relating to that subject might be Repealed. In 
favour of the Church Endowment Act, by Mr. Hueues 
Hvueues, from the Clergy of Rutland. Against any alter- 
ation of the Timber Duties, from Whitby, by Sir Roprrt 
BATESON :—By Sir M. W, Ripuey, from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Against the Tax on Steam Vessels, by the same 
hon. Member, froin the same place:-—-By Mr. M. Fitz- 
GERALD, from the Directors of the Dublin and London 
Steam Marine Company. By the same hon. Member, 
from the Islands of Ennis Lee and Ennis Lackane, against 
lowering the Duties on Barilla. Against the Vestries Bill, 
by Lord Esrineton, from St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
For the Abolition of Slavery, by Mr. PENDArRvis, from 
several places and Dissenting Congregations in Cornwall. 
In favour of the Labour in Cotton Factories Bill, by Lord 
STANLEY, from Chorley. By Mr. R. Pricg, from Ross, 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment in Cases of 
Forgery. In favour of Reform, by Mr. HopGes, from 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Greenwich, and from High 
Haldon and Woodchurch:—By Mr. C. BuLier, from 
Mirfield: —By Colonel TyrgLi, from Essex, Hales- 
worth, Bury St. Edmund’s, and Beccles :—By Sir M. W. 
Ripiey, two from Neweastle-upon-T yne:—By Mr. Ro- 
BARTS, from Maidstone:—By Lord Forpwicu, two from 
the non-resident Freemen of Canterbury:—By Mr. 
Buownrt, from Derbyshire :—By Sir W. W. Wynn, from 
Wrexham :—By Mr. J. JoHNSTONE, from Dunfermline 
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and Inverkeithing :—By Mr. R. Price, from Ross:-—By 
Lord AtTHoRP, from Knaresborough, Christchurch, Lud- 
low, and Keighley:—By Mr. P. THomson, from Dover, 
and St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch: —By Sir A. CHICHESTER, 
from Belfast :—By Mr. Honaegs, from the Isle of Thanet. 
Against the Reform Bill, by Mr. H. Hopg, from Fast 
Looe:—By Mr. CAPEL, from Queenborough, so far as 
the Disfranchisement of that Borough was concerned. 


Deccan Prize-mMoney.] Colonel Sib- 
thorp, after stating that there was some 
unaccountable delay in distributing the 
Deccan Prize-money, begged to ask the | 
noble Lord, on behalf of several members | 
of the United Service Club, whether there | 
was any probability of that prize-money | 
being distributed 7 

Lord Althorp said, that the parties | 
most interested in the decision of the | 
question had objected to its being referred | 
by the late Government to Sir James | 
Scarlett and Sir Charles Wetherell (then | 
Attorney and Solicitor General), because | 
those gentlemen had been employed in | 
the argument before the Privy Council; | 
therefore the present Ministers had refer- 
red the case to the present Attorney Ge- 
neral, as he had not taken, hitherto, any | 
part in the discussion. 





Distress 1n IneLAND.] Mr. Domi- 
nick Browne presented Petitions from pa- | 
rishes in Mayo, praying for Parliamentary | 
aid. He said, that the advances which | 
had been made by the House for public | 
works in [veland had done much, not only 
to abate distress, but to improve the con- | 
dition and habits of the people. Never- 
theless, the distress at present prevailing | 
in Mayo, and other parts of the West of 
Ireland, was excessive and increasing. 
Every day he received accounts from that 
part of the country, complaining of the 
misery suffered by the population, and 
calling upon the Government to advance 
sums of money, to be expended in public | 
works for the relief of the people. The | 
sums of money thus called for, were to be 
laid out, he admitted, without any hope 
of a direct return. There would, how- 
ever, be an indirect return, so great as to 
render the propriety of advancing such a 
sum as might be required a matter de- 
serving of the favourable consideration of 
Government. It had been proved, that 
the money expended under the direction 
of Mr. Nimmo, returned 100 per cent to 
Government, by the increased consump- 
tion of exciseable articles. He hoped, 
under those circumstances, and with such 
a prospect, there would be no objection 
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on the part of his Majesty’s Government 
to advance a small sum of money to be 
expended in that wild district; and from 
the extreme suffering and distress endured 
by the population of that district, he was 
satisfied, that above all others it demanded 
attention from his Majesty’s Government. 
The district to which he referred consisted 
of the baronies of Er:is and Borriso, in the 
county of Mayo; but the petitions which 
he had now to present came from a differ- 
ent district, and one to which his former 
observations did not apply. A great part 
of the district from which he was about 
to present a petition, was the property of 
the Marquis of Sligo, who was in Ireland, 
doing all he could to relieve the wants of 
the people; but the distress had grown to 
an extent which placed it beyond the 
power of any individual, however wealthy, 
to afford adequate relief. He had, also, 
a Petition from the landowners, mer- 
chants, and others of Ballina, in which 


| there were a great number of landed pro- 
| prietors, who were doing all they could to 


afford relief. The object of these peti- 
tioners was, to obtain an advance from 
Government, to the amount of 3,000/., 
for opening the navigation of the river 
Moy, and they offered to Government un- 
questionable security. There was an ex- 
tensive lake, called Conn, deep and na- 
vigable, but it had no communication with 
the sea, from which it was distant about 
three miles; and the petitioners stated, 


| that the communication to the sea might 


be made at a small expense, and that it 
would be attended with great public bene- 
fit. He respectfully submitted, that these 
petitioners had a strong claim to the fa- 
vourable attention of the House and the 
Government. Those who were acquainted 
with the distress in that part of the coun- 
try, knew that one-third of the potato- 
crop had failed. It had failed wherever 
the lands were mountainous, or near the 
sea. If, under such circumstances, the 
Government would advance a sum to be 
expended in public works, the repayment 
would be amply secured. If something 
were not done, he was much afraid, that 
many would suffer from starvation in the 
course of the next twelve months. The 
hon. Member presented petitions, com- 
plaining of distress, from the inhabitants 
of Kilmore Moy~—and of the united pa- 
rishes of Kilbelfad and Ballinahaglish ; 
and a Petition from landowners, mer- 
chants, and others, of Ballina, for resum- 
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ifig the Government works in that neigh- 
bouthood. 

Mr. J: Smith could confirm the state- 
ments of the hon. Member, respecting the 
distress of the oor in Ireland. He feared 
that it was rapidly increasing, and he re- 
gretted that there could scarcely be ex- 
pected from the people of England such 
extetisive and generous assistance as they 
had given on a former occasion ; for, from 
what causes he could not say, it was too 
evident, that the people of Great Britain 
were becoming very much alienated from 
their [rish fellow-subjects. He believed 
that grants of money could be so advanc- 
ed by the Government as to effect great 
good, without any loss to the public, and 
he could say, from his own experience, 
that Icans to the Irish peasantry were not 
only honestly applied to the purposes for 
which they were advanced, but in all 
cases punctually repaid. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that the dis- 
tress was not confined to Mayo and the 
West of Ireland, but was equally preva- 
lent in several of the northern counties. 
The disttess was increasing to so great 
a degree, that it would be necessary for 
Government to take some measures to 
check it. 

Mr, James Gratian agreed with the 
hon. Baronet in the opinion that the in- 
crease of the distress was alarming, and 
that it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to do something for its alleviation. 
He acknowledged with gratitude the li- 
berality which the English people had 
manifested towards the Irish poor in 1822. 
But he thought that the present occasion 
called for exertions on the part of the 
Irish gentlemen themselves. That was 
the proper course, and he hoped that they 
would come forward speedily with sub- 
scriptions, following the example of the 
noble Marquis already alluded to, which 
he would most gladly imitate. 

Sir Robert Bateson did not wish it to 
be understood that he had alluded to the 
necéssity of grants from the Government 
to relieve the distress. There were other 
measures which he believed it would be 
necessary to resort to, in order to prevent 
a dreadful scarcity of food—such, for in- 
stance, as a temporary prohibition of the 
use of grain in the distilleries. 

Mr. Leader read extracts from several 
Reports, to show the beneficial effects 
which had resulted from parliamentary 
grants for the employment of the poor, 
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and for local improvemietits in Ireland. 
The sum of 100,0002. expended in Con- 
natight, produced ati income equal to the 
whole amount, in seven years. So great 
was the stimulus given to industry by the 
expenditure of those sums, that the re- 
venue was, in each instance, during the 
progress of the works to which the grants 
were applied, increased to nearly double 
the amount of the sum advanced by the 
Government. As an Irish gentleman, he 
felt bowed down with sorrow and disgrace 
when he heard the distresses of Ireland 
brought forward as subjects of discussion 
in that House. Irish gentlemen ought to 
consider the great effects which had been 
produced by parliamentary grants of com- 
paratively small sums of money, which 
plainly showed, that if they employed at 
home one-half of the produce at present 
exported, to the amount of ten millions 
annually, in the shape of rent to absentee 
landlords, and for which no return what- 
ever was made, scarcely one man would 
be unemployed in Ireland. 

Mr. George R. Dawson could confirm 
the statements which had been made by 
the Gentleman who preceded him, re- 
specting the distress in several parts of 
Ireland. But he could not admit that the 
means of relieving it ought to come from 
the Government. He could not consent 
to Gentiemen’s bringing Ireland annually 
before that House as a mendicant. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Leader), that Ireland had abundant re- 
sources in herself for her own relief, if 
they were properly made use of. It seem- 
ed to him, that the most effectual means 
by which the Legislature could promote 
the improvement of that country would be, 
the passing of a bill to allow Grand Juries 
to raise money for public works and local 
improvements, upon the security of the 
county rates; or, perhaps, the institution 
of Poor-laws, and a bill empowering pa- 
rishes to mortgage the rates for money to 
be employed in public works, would afford 
effectual means of convincing Irish gen- 
tlemen, that they must apply their own 
resources to relieve the distress of Ireland, 
and not burthen this country for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. O'Connell considered it his duty, 
as an Irish Member, to inform the House 
and the country, that the most frightful 
distress was spreading over Ireland, and 
that a famine was approaching. He did 
not know what was to be the remedy; he 
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would not undertake to suggest any: he 
had no doubt that the Government was 
anxious to devise one; but he begged it 
not to invest the Grand Juries of Ireland 
with any new power—-he begged it not to 
countenance any scheme for enabling 
those Juries to tax the people under pre- 
tence of relieving them. The distresses 
of that people were the more grievotis, as 
it was undeniable that the produce of their 
soil and of their industry was not only 
ample, but superabundant. It was la- 
mentable that a country whose produc- 
tion was greater, in proportion to its po- 
pulation, than perhaps any country in the 
world, should be subject to periodical fa- 
mine. 

Lord Althorp was sure the House would 
feel, that the Government must have 
niuch difficulty in treating a subject of the 
kind then under the consideration of the 
House. No doubt there was, as his hon. 
friend (Mr. D. Browne) had stated, much 
distress in the county of Mayo; but, un- 
happily, the distress was not confined to 
that part of the country, and the Govern- 
ment had much difficulty in attempting 
to deal with matters so limited and local, 
lest it might do more harm than good ; 
if, upon inquiry, however, Ministers were 
enabled to learn anything that could just- 
ify or give room for beneficial interference 
on their part, they would be most happy 
to do all in their power, consistently with 
their sense of duty. 

Mr. Hodges said, that a tax upon ab- 
sentees, in the form of a well-regulated 
Poor-rate, would be the only remedy for 
this periodical famine which visited Ire- 
land. 

Mr. A. Lefroy admitted, that the dis- 
tress of the peasantry was very great in 
the part of Ireland mentioned, but he 
must defend the resident landlords from 
any imputation of neglect, for he was sure 
that they did all in their power to relieve 
the distress in their respective districts. 

Sir M. W. Ridley concurred with those 
who thought, that a wise and well-regu- 
lated system of Poor-laws would go a great 
way towards preventing the recurrence of 
evils of that description. He was, indeed, 
satisfied, that nothing but a Poor-rate 
would, or could, compel the wealthy 
landlords of Ireland to contribute to the 
support of the peasantry. 

Mr. Benett was also of opinicn, that 
the institution of Poor-laws would be 
highly beneficial, and that it was in vain 
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to expect. that any voluntary system of 
relief would be sufficient. 

Mr. Ruthven thought, that if the Poor- 
laws were established in Ireland, they 
should be so limited ds to prevent their 
abuse. He did not wish to see the English 
Poor-laws introduced into Jreland, for with 
that system so many abuses were connect- 
ed, that it would probably be more inju- 
rious than beneficial. However, in some 
towns, the wealthy contributed nothing to 
the relief of the poor, and some méans 
ought to be devised to reach them. At all 
events, something ought to be done to 
arrest the progress of the present famine, 
and to prevent its recurrence for the fu- 
ture. 

Lord Killeen said, that the distress was 
not confined to Mayo, but extended all 
over ireland. Even in the county which 
he represented, though near Dublin, and 
though extraordinarily fertile, the distress 
was very severe. 

Mr. Sadler had no difficulty in assert- 
ing, that the wealth of the country ought, 
by compulsory means, to be thade to sus- 
tain the poverty of the people. - New 
cases of that kind would be continually 
recurring until provision was made for the 
poor. The want of a legal provision for 
the Irish poor was one cause of the suf- 
fetings of the English poor, and in jus- 
tice to them, the Irish ought to be provid- 
ed for at home. 

Mr. Hume sail, that the time from five 
to seven o'clock had been set apart for 
receiving Petitions upon Reform, and they 
had now spent a considerable portion of 
that time in discussing Poor-laws, 

Petition to be printed. 


Duties on Newspapers. 


Durizs on NeEwSpaPers.] Mr. 
Churles Buller presented a Petition from 
Coventry, praying for the removal of all 
taxes affecting the circulation of know- 
ledge. There was no one, he observed, 
who took the trouble to make himself ac- 
quainted with the condition of the people, 
but must be fully aware, that the want of 
instruction was the source of many of their 
crimes, and of much of the distress that 
from time to time they suffered. The 
daily Press was almost the only means of 
instruction they possessed; the petitioners, 
therefore, declared their full conviction to 
be, that the Duties on Newspapers, Ad- 
veriisements, and on Paper, should be 
immediately taken off. He feared that 
the present state of the Revenue would 
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not allow a total repeal of the duties. 
a former day he gave notice, that on 
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On | discuss the propriety of the duties, but he 


| 


that night he should move that the duty | 


on Newspapers be reduced to one half- 


penny; but as he understood the proposi- | 


tion to which he intended to move that 
as an amendment was not to be that 
night moved, he should, he feared, be 
precluded from then submitting his 
amendment to the House.. He meant 
however, to take the opportunity of doing 
so when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought the stamp-duties under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Hunt supported the prayer of the 
petition, and said, he had received many 
similar petitions from various parts of the 
country, but had been prevented from pre- 
senting them by the House being so much 
occupied with other matters. Whatever 
reduction might be proposed in_ these 
duties, or should it be proposed to abolish 
them, he would support the proposition. 

Petitions to be laid on the Table. 


West-Inpia Trapde witn AmE- 
rica.] Mr. Poulett Thomson moved 
the Order of the Day for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on this Bill. 
On the Order being read, the right hon. 
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objected to the word ‘‘ temporary,” and to 
the duties being imposed only for a cer- 
tain period. He wished that word should 
be struck out, not meaning to say that the 
duties should be permanent, but leaving 
it quite at the discretion of the House to 
decide unfettered concerning them. He 
did not wish those duties to be permanent, 
but he did wish that the House should be 
unpledged. The right hon. Gentleman 
declared that they should be reduced in 
1834 —he wished the Parliament of 1834 
to do what it liked. That would be a 
better means of keeping the Americans in 
check than by pledging the House at that 
time to a particular line of conduct in 
1834. He wished to propose as an amend- 
ment, that the word ‘* temporary” be left 
out, for he held it to be dangerous to say 
to the Americans, these duties shall be 
reduced at any particular period. 

Sir John Newport thought the conduct 
of the hon. Member exceedingly strange. 
The hon. Member wished the duties not 
to be permanent, and yet he proposed to 
strike out the word which made them tem- 
porary. If the word temporary was left 
out they would be made permanent. He 
dissented altogether from the hon. Mem- 


Gentleman explained, that the Resolutions | bers views. 


of the Committee on which the Bill was 
founded, had been correctly stated in the 
Journals of the House, but that in the re- 
port from the Committee presented to the 
House, a mistake had been committed, 
making the report at variance with the 
Resolutions. After a brief conversation, in 
whichthe Speakerstated, that the difficulty 
arose from the fact that the House could 
know nothing of the Resolutions of the 
Committee, but through the report, it was 
agreed that the clerical error in the report 
should be corrected, and the House be 
supposed to have known only the correct 
report. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee. 

Mr. George Rolinson stated, that he 
had an objection to make to the Bill, but 
he did not wish to oppose it at that stage, 
provided the discussion of his objection 
might be taken at a future period. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the Bill had 
already been discussed, and he wished 
that the Bill should then be proceeded 
with; the hon. Member might then state 
his objections. 

Mr. G. Robinson did not then mean to 


| 





Mr. Hume hardly understood the hon. 
member for Worcester, but as far as he 
did understand him, he could not agree 
with him. For his own part he wished 
that the duties on flour and timber should 
cease at an earlier period than that pro- 
vided by the Bill. 

Mr. Keith Douglas objected to the Bill 
as a most inconsistent piece of legislation, 
and as striving, contrary to the princi- 
ples professed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, to build up a new interest 
in the Canadas. He should certainly 
support the amendment. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson stated, that the 
object of the Bill was, not to build up any 
new interest, but to give protection for a 
certain period to interests which had 
grown up in Canada in consequence of 
the Non-Intercourse Act, which inter- 
ests, unless they were protected, now 
that the intercourse with the West Indies 
and the United States was to be renewed, 
would be endangered. Those interests, 
however, were only to be protected for a 
certain time ; and the Bill went on a prin- 
ciple which he had often heard praised in 
that House, and, if he were not mistaken, 
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praised by his hon. friend, the member for 
Dumfries; and that principle was, of at 
once saying to any class of persons to 
whom protection had been granted which 
was found impolitic, that it should cease 
at a certain period. The Bill fixed a defi- 
nite time at which the protection would 
be withdrawn, and that would enable the 
parties concerned to withdraw their capi- 
tal. It was not building up, it was letting 
down an interest, and in a manner which 
had been frequently adopted, and gene- 
rally recommended. He was surprised at 
the quarter whence the opposition to the 
Bill came. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald agreed with 
the hon. member for Worcester, that it was 
not a constitutional practice to settle be- 
forehand at what period duties should 
cease. He did not agree with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and was certain 
that nothing was more injurious than to 
have commercial duties and regulations 
uncertain and fluctuating. He wished to 
preserve our colonies, and was an advo- 
cate for the whole and entire protection 
which their interests had hitherto received. 
The noble Lord might sneer, but he could 
not defend the treatment the colonies now 
received. He repeated, that he was the 
advocate for entire protection, and he was 
prepared to defend that doctrine. He was 
not to be put down by sneers—he would 
treat them with contempt, as well as the 
coxcombry and conceit which prevailed 
in the measures he opposed. He was not 
ashamed nor afraid to meet the noble 
Lord on that ground. He would not say 
more than declare that he was opposed to 
the measure. 

Mr. Spring Rice was surprised at the 
warmth of his right hon. friend, and was 
sure he must recollect measures of very 
great importance to which he had agreed, 
that were founded on the very principle 
of those measures which he stigmatized 
as dictated by coxcombry and conceit. 
The principle of the measure was to give 
a temporary protection to interests which 
had been forced into undue importance 
by the pressure of circumstances, and to 
fix a definite period when that protection 
should cease. He meant to give the Bill, 
as it stood, his warmest support. 

Mr, Goulburn thought it was infinitely 
better to avoid casting any shackles ona 
future Parliament, or binding it down to 
adopt any decided course, when circum- 
Stances might hereafter show it to be im- 
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politic and inexpedient. He, therefore, 
supported the proposition of the hon. 
member for Worcester, 

Lord Althorp said, if the Parliament 
did not show that it intended to do away 
with these duties at a certain period, 
capital would still continue to be em- 
barked in the Lumber-trade, and the 
object of the delay in reducing the duties 
would be wholly defeated. 

Mr. Hume said, that the House was 
now plainly legislating against the West- 
India interests, and compelling them to 
pay a higher price for their Lumber, in 
order to maintain the colony of the Cana- 
das. He thought the whole measure so 
unjust and impolitic, that he should cer- 
tainly move as an amendment, that the 
duty should be 15s. now, and that it 
should wholly cease and determine on the 
5th January, 1834, 

Mr. Herries thought it would be better 
to leave it to Parliament from time to time 
to deal with the question as it thought fit ; 
and that the House should not be pledged 
to give any particular time for the re- 
moval of the protecting duty. 

Mr. Warburton considered, that the 
duty, as it would stand, would be a tax on 
the West-India interest for the sole ad- 
vantage of the Canada trade, and he, 
therefore, was against making it perma- 
nent. He opposed the Amendment, 

Sir E. H. East begged to ask the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, why it 
was, that the duty on American produce 
had been raised, in the present instance 
to 24s. ? 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that calculations 
had been made, and that 24s. would give 
a protection of about 9s. a ton, which was 
found to be the lowest duty that would 
give a protection to British shipping. 

Mr. George Robinson begged it to be 
understood, in the event of his being 
compelled to divide the Committee on his 
amendment, that his objection was not 
to the rate of protecting duty, but to the 
period of its continuance, which he thought 
should not then be peremptorily defined. 
If another opportunity should be afforded 
him for taking the sense of the House on 
this proposition, he would let it stand over 
for that evening; if not, he should feel 
himself obliged to then press it to a divi- 
sion, 

On the question being put, 

Sir A. Grant informed the hon. Mover 
of the Amendment (Mr. Robinson), that 
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sion of the word “‘ temporary,” because the 
effect of omitting it would be, as there was 
a second and lower duty, to make the first 
and higher duty a permanent duty. 

Mr. George Robinson, under such an ex- 
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planation, could not press his motion to a | 


division; but as he had allowed the original 
Resolution to pass pro formd, under the 
expectation of taking the sense of the 
House in Committee on this question, he 
should certainly avail himself of some 
other mode to effect his object. 

The first Amendment, to leave out the 
word * temporary” was then negatived. 

Mr. Hume thought, that although there 
was a formal objection to the Amendment 
of his hon. friend, there could not be any 
objection to his, and he therefore moved 
that the word * additional” should be 
omitted. 

This Amendment, as well as a succeed- 
ing one, that the existing Duties should 
cease in 1834, were négatived without 
a division and the House resumed. 

Mr. Robinson wished to know the 
Speaker’s opinion with respect to a point 
of order. The hon. Member stated the 
nature of the Amendment which he had 
made, and the decision of the Chairman 
of the Committee (Sir A. Grant) on the 
question. He wished to know from the 
Speaker, whether or not he was properly 
precluded from making such an Amend- 
ment ? 

The Speaker informed the hon. Member, 
that his proposition went to increase the 
rate of duty mentioned in the Bill, and 
could not, therefore, be adopted in the 
Committee. 

Mr. Robinson did not see that his pro- 
osition would have had the effect stated 
y the Speaker. All he proposed to do 

was to omit the word “ temporary” (duty), 
and leave it to Parliament to lower the 
duty at any tine that might be thought 
proper. 

' The Speaker stated, that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, if adopted, would make 
the Billa permanent measure; and that 
the duties, being fixed permanently, would 
on that account be higher than if they 
were only of a temporary nature. 


Customs Acts—Siik Durtes.| Lord 
Althorp having moved that the House re- 
solve into a Committee on the Customs 
Acts, 

Mr. B. Hoy begged to ask the Vice- 
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Timber Duties. 
his object would be defeated by the omis- | president of the Board of Trade (Mr. P. 


Thomson), whether it was intended, in any 
new regulation of the Silk-trade, to remove 
those restrictions by which the port of 
Dover possessed the exclusive privilege of 
being the only place on the coast through 
which silks could be imported ? He 
thought that Southampton, from its posi- 
tion and maritime importance, was en- 
titled to share that privilege, and its inhabit- 
ants complained much that they were de- 
prived by the present regulation of many 
advantages they would otherwise enjoy 
through the passage of strangers and na- 
tives to France. 

Mr. P. Thomson believed there was no 
intention to alter the existing regulations. 
No representations on the subject had 
been made to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. B. Hoy replied, that a represent- 
ation on the subject had been sent in to 
the President of the Board under the 
former Government. 

‘Mr. Thomson said, he was satisfied that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Board 
would pay attention to the representation. 


Timber Dotties.] Lord dAlthorp then 
rose to state to the House the course he 
intended to pursue with respeet to the 
Duties on Timber. He had at first intend- 
ed not to bring this matter before the 
House until that day week ; but it having 
been stated, that mischievous and inconve- 
nient consequences might ensue if any 
further delay took place before the inten- 
tion of Government with respect to the 
timber duties was made known, he had 
felt it his duty to change his intention, and 
explain the matter that night to the House, 
though he did not himself think that any 
inconvenience would have resulted from 
postponing the discussion to next Friday. 
When he first proposed the measure re- 
specting an alteration of the timber duties 
tothe House, his object was, to get a large 
increase to the revenue, without, at the 
same time, pressing on the commerce of 
this country. It was also his opinion, that 
the proposition Government made would 
have the effect of leading to the adoption 
of a better comimercial system with respect 
to the trade of timber. In endeavouring 
to effect this object, he was aware that he 
was likely to meet with most powerful 
opposition. He knew the influence of 
Gentlemen connected with the shipping 
interest; whiclt was much increased by 
the union with which they acted. Still, 
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feeling confident that the proposition of 
Government would prove beneficial to the 
country, he was prepared to meet the 
opposition of those Gentlemen. He knew 
that it was made a charge against the pro- 
posed measure, that it would take money 
out of some people’s pockets. Now he 
was ready to admit, that whatever capital 
was destroyed by the change, so far an 
injury would be done; but if capital was 
not destroyed, but merely diverted into 
another channel, the whole operation 
might be performed, and no person a 
loser. Supposing that by the operation 
of a law, coals from Newcastle were 
obliged to be sent round Scotland before 
coming into the port of London, the price 
of the article would be greatly increased 
to the consumer. But if the Parliament 
repealed that law, and permitted coals to 
come straight to London, placing at the 
same time a duty on the article of the 
same amount as the expense saved in the 
carriage, the Exchequer would be bene- 
fitted, and nota humanbeing hurt. It was, 
indeed, plain, that when any article was 
brought from a greater distance than was 
necessary, in consequence of a law, that an 
alteration might be made which would have 
the effect of increasing the revenue of the 
public, without injuring any individual, pro- 
vided the capital employed in the trade 
could be as profitably employed in another 
direction. He was desirous that the Com- 
mittee should fully understand the defect 
of the present law with respect to the im- 
portation of timber. The present law 
either compelled the consumer in this 
country to use a worse article than he 
liked; or, if he used a better article, the 
law raised the price of it artificially against 
him. That was the case which was avowed 
by the advocates of the existing law. It 


was avowed that for the sake of one class of 


the community we ought to raise against the 
consumer the price of the best article, or 
compel him to use an inferior one. That 
North American timber was inferior to the 
Baltic, it needed no argument to convince 
the House. It was unfit for many pur- 
poses; and it was stated, in evidence be- 
fore the Committee, in 1821, by Sir Robert 
Seppings, that ships built of North Ameri- 
can tinber lasted only four years, while 
ships built of Baltic timber lasted eight 
years. In consequence of that evidence, 
North American timber was excluded from 
the dock-yards of this country, and he 
believed that in all building contracts there 
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was a specification that Baltic timber 
should be used. This was a sufficient 
proof, he thought, of the inferiority of 
North American timber. He knew it was 
said, and truly, that the red pine of North 
America approached nearly to, if not 
equalled, the quality of the Baltic’ timber. 
But then, what was the effect of the exist- 
ing regulations upon the cousumer of wood 
in this country? Supposing the red pine 
of North America to be equal to the 
Baltic timber, yet the price of the red 
pine before importation was 85s. per 
load; while the price of equally good 
Baltic timber was only 23s. The ex- 
isting regulations, therefore, in forcing a 
man to purchase the red pine of North 
America, compelled him to pay fifty per 
cent more for it on the first price than he 
need haye paid for the Baltic timber. The 
red pine, of which he had been speaking, 
was the produce of Upper Canada, but’a 
great deal of that timber was brought 
from the United States. When Gentle- 
men, therefore, talked of the existing 
regulations being a protection to the co- 
lonies, he begged leave to say, that though 
they were partly so, yet at the same time 
they afforded great protection to the pro- 
duce and great encouragement to the clear- 
ing of the United States. Then, on the other 
hand, the commercial advantages of the 
proposed change seemed to be left entirely 
out of sight. What was the state of the 
question with respect to that point? 
There was Norway, in the north of Europe 
with a bad climate and sterile soil, which 
could produce nothing to give this country 
in return for its manufactures excepting 
timber. Canada, on the contrary, was a 
fertile country, its climate was propitious, 
and it produced corn and legumes in 
abundance. Why, then, should we take a 
bad timber from a country which could 
give us in exchange for our commodities 
other articles of a better description, in- 
stead of drawing our supply of timber from 
a country which could give us nothing else 
in exchange? But it might be said, that 
Norway, while it supplied this country 
with timber, would not take our manufac- 
tures in return. It certainly appeared, 
that whatever of our manufactures was 
consumed in Norway did not come direct- 
ly from England; but the reason of that 
was, the laws which precluded the English 
consumer from making use of Norwegian 
timber. If we took the Norwegians’ tim- 
ber, they would be glad to have our 
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manufactures. In fact, they used them | 


now, but they obtained them circuitously 
through the North of Germany, and there | 
could be no doubt that Norway, as well as 
all the countries of the North of Europe, 
would gladly receive them direct. in ex- 
change for their own produce. It was 
then plain, that we excluded from this 

country the only article which Norway | 
could supply us with, in order to take a | 
worse article from a country which was | 
able to supply us with much better com- 
modities. When, therefore, he found 
himself called upon to provide for a large | 
amount of revenue, he did think that 
the proposition which Government had 
made, to alter the duties on timber, would, 
for the reasons he had statéd, prove most 
beneficial to the country. That proposi- | 
tion had met with great opposition, and | 
he admitted that the opposition it had | 
experienced made him feel a difficulty in | 
carrying it. He had also no hesitation in | 
saying, that with respect to the shipping | 
interest, every possible anxiety would be | 
shown on the part of Government to avoid 
injuring it if possible ; but he was not pre- 
pared to say, that he would sacrifice every | 
other class of the community in order to 
support that one. He did not think that 
the House ought to sacrifice commercial 
advantages merely for the sake of support- 
ing the shipping interest; yet he should 
wish that the alteration of the duty should 
be as little injurious as possible to the ship- 
ping interest, and in carrying it into effect, 
he had studied in what manner he might 
best accomplish it with regard to that 
interest. The question then arose in his 
mind, could any alteration in the duty on 
timber be made, in such a manner as to 
effect the object he had in view—namnely, 
the restoration of the trade to a healthy 
and natural state, without injury to any 
one? In order to put the House in a 
condition to judge of the propriety of the 
change in the duties on timber which 
Government now intended to propose, it 
would be necessary for him to enter into 
a statement of the state and prospects of 
the revenue of the country. The House 
would then be able to judge of the policy 
of the proposition which he should submit 
at the conclusion of his speech. The 
House would recollect, that in the financial 
statement which he made a few weeks ago, 
he had calculated what would be the produce 
of the revenue for this year, from its amount 





in last year, and had stated his expectation, 
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that the new taxes which he intended to 
lay on would bring more to the revenue 
than would be lost by the repeal of some 


| others. But since that period he had the 


experience of the effect which the reduc- 
tions of taxation made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, during last year, had 
had on the revenue. Looking at the 
amount of the revenue derived from the 
Customs for the first two months of the 
present year, he found that it exceeded 
the amount received during the correspond- 


_ing months of last year by the sum of 


176,000. If the revenue proceeded in- 
creasing at that rate, he calculated that at 
the end of the year there would be an excess, 
upon the Customs alone, of 1,056,000/. 
beyond the amount of last year. He did 
not mean, however, to calculate upon the 
whole of that sum; but he would take 
two-thirds of it, or 704,000/. as the excess 
which would exist at the end of the present 
year over the receipts of last. Adding 
that sum to the amount of Customs of last 
year, he found it would give a total of 
18,250,0002. From that sum hededucted 
the amount of the duty on coals and slates 
for ten months, 700,0002., and the total 
amount would then be about 17,550,000/. 
From the taxes he proposed to place on 
steam-boats, he expected 75,000/.; on 
cotton wool, 250,000/.; on coals exported, 
100,000/. ; andon wine, 150,000/. These 
taxes made up a sum of 575,000/., which 
added to 17,550,000/. made a total ex- 
ceeding 18,125,000. He had founded his 
calculation upon the receipts of the Cus- 
toms for the two first months of the year, 
a test which had been often taken, which, 
he believed, was taken by Lord Goderich, 
and had always been found to answer. 
Looking at the revenue derived from the 
Excise during the same term, he found it 
had fallen off as might have been expected 
from the remission of taxes, but not in 
proportion to the amount of taxes reduced. 
The diminution of this branch of the revenue 
in the first two months of the year was 
239,704/., which would give in the whole 
year 1,438,224/.; but in order to be quite 
safe he would take it at 1,500,000. 
He deducted this from 18,644,384/., the 
amount of the Excise last year, and this 
eave 17,144,384/. In addition, there had 
been takeu off this year the taxes on 


Printed Calicoes - - - - - - £540,000 
Candles - - ~ - - - - - = = 200,000 
Drawback on exported Calicoes, esti- 

mated at - = = = = © = = 600,000 


—_-—— 





Making- - 2 =. 2 -£1,340,000 
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The Post-Office, Stamps, Taxes, and 
Miscellaneous items he would take as last 
year, and the whole revenue would there- 
fore be, 





Customs - - - - - = = - £18,125,000 
Excise - - - + -« - = = = 15,804,348 
Stamps - - - = = = = = = 6,950,000 
Taxes = = «© « = « = « «= §,000,000 
Post Office - ~ - - «= - = = 1,450,000 
Miscellaneous - - - - = = - 350,000 

Total - - = + £47,679,348 


The expenditure of the year he estimated at 
47,000,000/., leaving a surplus of 680,000/. 
He was not apprehensive that any falling 
off was to be anticipated in the amount of 
the revenue for the present year. Indeed, 
from the success—he had almost said the 
splendid success.—both of our trade and 
manufactures at this time, he saw no rea- 
son to calculate even on the chance of any 
deficiency in the Revenue. He was an- 
xious, however, to keep himself on the 
safe side, and therefore, in the estimate he 
had made, as there was a decrease in the 
receipt of the Excise to be deducted from 
the increase of the Customs, he had taken 
the increase as equal to only two-thirds of 
its probable amount; but he took the 
whole probable decrease of the Excise, and 
the result was asurplus of about 680,000. 
on the whole amount for the year. In 
addition to this sum of 680,000/., at which 
he calculated the surplus of this year, in 
the next year several items would appear 
to the public credit. There would then be 
no drawback on printed calicoes, amount- 
ing this year to 600,000/.; linen bounties 
would cease, amounting to 150,000/.; the 
duty on cotton wool imported to be receiv- 
ed next year would be 50,0001. : all which, 
added to the 680,000/. of this year, would 
make a gross surplus for the next year of 
1,480,000. But when it was recollected 
that there was a deduction to be made 
from the income of the present year, in 
consequence of the duties repealed on 
candles, 200,0001., on coals, 130,000/,, it 
would be more prudent to take the nett 
surplus for the year at 1,150,000/. If 
that view of our finances was correct, 
there remained no imperative reason why 
the Government should lay any heavy 
taxation on the importation of timber for 
the purpose of benefitting the revenue. 
But commercial policy did call on the 
Government to take steps, not violently, 
but gradually, to relieve the consumer of 
timber in this country from the heavy 
duties he now paid. While he looked on 
VOL. IIL. {33 
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this question as one of revenue, he was 
bound to take that course which he thought 
would produce the greatest benefit, and 
therefore he considered it necessary to 
increase the duty on Canada timber. But 
now, when the prospect of the revenue was 
more flattering, he did not propose to in- 
crease the duty on Canada timber; but he 
intended to reduce that on Baltic timber, 
and he would state the grounds which 
made him believe that the plan he had 
adopted would prove advantageous to the 
country. He was aware of the importance 
of the shipping interest, yet he did not 
consider that it should be alone regarded. 
The prosperity of that interest depended 
on the state of the commerce of the coun- 
try, and unless that commerce were flou- 
rishing, the shipping interest could not 
thrive. Some hon. Gentlemen were ac- 
customed to argue the question as if the 
shipping interest were opposed to the other 
interests of the country; but he consi- 
dered that any regulation which interfered 
with the commerce and industry of the 
nation, would be injurious to the shipping 
interest. The duty on timber in log, 
coming from the Baltic, almost amounted 
to prohibition; and while from Canada 
one-third only of the quantity imported 
came in the shape of deal, two-thirds came 
from the Baltic. The alteration which he 
proposed to make in the duty on timber, 
in log and in deal, would, he thought, be 
advantageous to the commerce of the 
country, and open the trade with the 
Baltic more than at present. The only 
points of objection that could, he con- 
ceived, be raised against his proposition 
was, the effect it would have on the 
colonies. He was ready to admit, that 
whatever capital was laid out on saw-mills 
in Canada, would suffer. But the amount 
of capital so laid out was very small in 
proportion to the capital which was other- 
wise engaged in the timber trade; and 
even that capital might be applied, to a 
certain extent, to other purposes. The 
largest amount of capital was employed 
in the lumber-trade in Canada. That 
was an entirely floating capital, and capa- 
ble of being diverted to other channels, 
with as great ease as any other floating 
capital. Then it was said, that the emi- 
grants would suffer. But the emigrants 
were not employed in any one part of the 
operation of the timber trade, because 
they did not understand the use of the 
axe. They were certainly employed toa 
T 
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certain extent in moving the timber down 
to the coast; but the only reason why 
emigrants accustomed to agricultural pur- 
suits were so employed, arose from the 
legislation of this country, which had the 
effect of driving capital into the lumber- 
trade. By taking gradually away the 
inducement to capitalists to place their 
capital in the lumber-trade of Canada, he 
hoped to induce them to turn their specu- 
Jations to the cultivation of the soil, and 
give employment to the emigrants in agri- 
cultural occupations. He did not believe 
that the effect of such a change could be 
anything but advantageous to Canada; 
and it was clear, from evidence produced 
at different times before that House, that 
persons engaged in the lumber-trade were 
not desirous of continuing in it. He ad- 
mitted that the case was somewhat differ- 
ent with respect to the southern parts of 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The 
soil there was not so propitious, and the 
timber-trade was, consequently, of greater 
importance: but he could never admit 
that that trade would be destroyed by the 
proposed measures of Government. The 
timber of that part of these colonies was 
used for the manufacture of certain articles, 
and it would always continue to be used 
for that purpose. Though an improper 
material to be used in buildings of a per- 
manent nature, yet it had the advantage 
of being more easily worked than other 
timber, and therefore it would continue 
in some cases to be used. Indeed, the 
yellow pine of those provinces was more 
valuable than the yellow pine of Canada, 
and would be the last American timber 
displaced from the market by the Baltic 
timber. The noble Lord proceeded to 
state his plans respecting the duties on 
timher, but his remarks were nearly in- 
audible in the gallery. He was understood 
to propose that the duty now payable on 
Baltic timber should be lowered from its 
present amount, 55s. per load, to 40s. ; 
which duty of 40s. so far from being the 
means, as it was weakly asserted by some, 
of the ruin and annihilation of the tim- 
ber-trade in Canada, would operate as a 
permanent protecting duty to the pro- 
ductions and industry of that colony. 
The timber, too, had properties of itself 
which rendered it highly valuable, It was 
a soft wood, with very few knots, and was 
found very easy to work. It was impossi- 


ble, then, to imagine that, with all these 
natural advantages, and the continuance 
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of a protecting duty to the amount he had 
before stated, the change in the existing 
scale of duties on Baltic timber could 
possibly injure either the trade in the red 
pine of these colonies, or in the yellow pine 
of the southern part of them, nor, least of 
all, could it prove injurious to the trade of 
New Brunswick, the pine of which was the 
bestofany. The amount of duty which Bal- 
tic timber paid above Canada timber might 
be taken as at 45s. per load; namely, 55s. 
on the Baltic timber, and 10s. on the Cana- 
da timber. The Baltic deals were subject to 
a duty, according to their length, from 
twelve to twenty-one feet, of from 19/7. to 
22/., making an average duty altogether, 
on all Baltic timber, as nearly as possible 
55s. throughout. The consequence of 
the duty on both sorts of deals being for- 
merly the same was, that the Baltic mer- 
chant only sent us the fourteen feet deals 
instead of those of twenty-one feet. Hav- 
ing premised thus much with respect to 
the duties formerly, and as they stood at 
present, he should proceed to detail his 
plan. He first would apprize the House 
that, aware of the effect which might be 
occasioned by any sudden alteration in 
these duties on Baltic timber upon our 
colonial trade, he intended to avoid any 
such consequence by making the alteration 
gradual, in such a way as that the Bill 
should not come into operation as to the 
reduction of duties until the Ist of 
January, 1832, so as to afford ample time, 
during the whole of this year, to the Ca- 
nadians to carry on this trade without 
competition, or to re-invest their capital in 
other occupations. On the Ist, then, of 
next January, he should propose to re- 
duce the duty on Baltic timber 6s.; on 
the Ist of January, 1833, a second reduc- 
tion in the amount of duty, to the extent 
of 6s., should also take place; and, in the 
beginning of the year 1834, the remaining 
3s. would, by the first of his resolutions, 
expire; after which, no further reduction 
of duty was contemplated, leaving, there- 
fore, the Canada timber-trade with a pro- 
tecting duty of 30s. There was an ad- 
vantage arising from thus arriving, by 
degrees, in a period of three years, at his 
object of reducing the duties on Canada 
timber, which was, that it would enable 
him to bring about, at the same time, the 
establishment of the same rate of duty 
both in Irelagd and in England. The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, concluded by moving his first 
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resolution, as follows :—‘ That it is the | Canada to this country, but the expediency 
opinion of this Committee, that in lieu of | of establishing such a trade had been 
the duties of Customs heretofore payable, | rendered palpable, if not imperiously ne- 
as mentioned in the table annexed, there | cessary, by the political changes in Europes 
shall be taken and received the duties | We had begun to feel most sensibly the 
following :—On all timber being eight | effects of the prohibitive system of the 
inches square, imported from any Port in| French government, whose power ex- 
the Baltic, on or after the Ist of January, | tended over the countries on the Baltic, 
1832, there shall be payable, per load, a} and crippled our supply of timber. The 
duty of 27. 9s.; after the Ist of January, | reasons, then, on which this trade was 
1833, a duty of 21. 3s; and, after the first | founded, were neither considerations of 
of January, 1834, a duty of 27.” revenue nor the cheapness of the price at 

Mr. Attwood condemned the plan of | which timber might be procured. The 
the noble Lord, as differing from what had | duties were, in effect, duties of prohibition, 
been anticipated. It had proved, in effect,/nor was the distance of the colonies 
to be an attempt to destroy a protection | from the northern countries left out of 
formerly given to timber, the growth of | the consideration. The price of the 
British colonies. The reverse of a sound | transport of timber from the Baltic being 
principle was adopted, for here the duty | 1/., whilst that from Canada was 21. 
on the foreign timber was reduced, whilst | It was, then, no mercantile specula- 
that on the British colonial timber was | tion, on which this system of protec- 
suffered to continue. He must confess he | tion on the one side, and prohibition 
had felt obliged by the seeming candour | on the other was established. The re- 
of the noble Lord, in attending to the | port of the Committee of the House of 
wishes of the parties most interested in the | Lords on the subject in 1820, distinctly 
ultimate decision of the House on this | recognised the principle in these remark- 
question. That candour, he regretted to | able words, “ As our intercourse with the 
say, was anything but real, for it was a| Northern States must be liable to be in- 
fact that, up to this hour, the trade was in | fluenced by the fluctuations of political 
doubt as to what was the measure to be| events; and as the exclusion from their 
proposed by Government. He differed | ports, which has been once experienced, 
altogether from the noble Lord as to the |; may at some future period recur, your 
imagined facility with which capital em- | Committee are apprehensive that the con- 
barked in one trade could be changed and | sequences of any measure that might have 
diverted into another. But it was too | the effect of placing our dependence for a 
prevalent an error with that class of men | supply of timber exclusively on those 
denominated political economists. He | countries, might become, eventually, the 
congratulated the House that they, as prac- | occasion of serious political inconve- 
tical men, were aware of other interests | nience and danger.” Here the political 
and of other parties than those which | principle was embodied on which the 
solely constituted the solicitude of the | Canada timber-trade was encouraged; and 
noble Lord in his scheme of finance. The |it appeared that it was in a time of 
interests and amount of the revenue, with | peril and danger that we had endeavoured 
the interests of the consumers of timber, | to liberate ourselves from the possibility of 
had, for the first time been avowed as ade- |ever finding that important arm of our 
quate and abundant grounds on which to | national strength — namely, our navy, 
legislate. He knew well, that the Com- threatened with extinction for want of 
mittee would throw out all consideration | the raw material of naval warfare. It 
of revenue, and all question asto the price | was under a threat of invasion by the 
of timber, in discussing this subject, and | enemy, and upon the faith of an Act of 
decide on the broad ground of just | Parliament, that our merchants were in- 
colonial policy. He would remind the | duced to invest an enormous amount of 
House that, ever since the year 1809, , capital in the deep recesses of the 
this trade had been settled under particular | woods and forests of Canada, in the erec- 
stipulations, and secured to Canada as ltion of saw-mills and wharfs, But the 
sacredly as any trade conld by treaty | danger, it was said, had now passed away. 
have heen ceded to a foreign nation, | He admitted that, at present, Government 
Previously to 1810, in fact, no trade what- | had reason to be perfectly satisfied with 
ever existed in timber exported from the friendly relations’in which it stood 
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towards all the Powers of Europe, there 
being no political danger to be appre- 
hended from without—no terror of in- 
vasion. But though he admitted all that, 
were they, he would ask, therefore pre- 
pared to sacrifice those men, who by their 
capital and enterprise hed saved the 
nation from a great danger, and now se- 
cured it against the possible recurrence 
of such a crisis? Were they to sacri- 
fice the property of such men which 
had been embarked on the faith of an 
Act of Parliament. There could be no 
wisdom in any policy which was not 
founded on justice and fair dealing. No 
measure cou'd be beneficial or safe which 
had not justice for ts basis. Cheap 
timber would be dearly purchased by a 
suer'fice of the national faith, and the 
Exchequer would be filled at a great cost 
if it were done by confiscation, What- 
ever measures were proposed for the regu- 
lation of the policy of the country, it was 
necessary to preserve the national honour, 
insiead of adopting changes which neaily 
bordercd upon revolution, He was con- 
vinced that the discontent which prevailed 
would be increased by the measure which 
was pr posed; that it would augment the 
violence of the violent, and urge the dissa- 
tisfied 'o still further demands. Was this a 
time to excite more discontent by a series 
of acts of legislative injustice, sacrificing 
one class after another—pressing down the 
rights of the higher classes, and valuing 
little the property which was embarked in 
commercial enterprises? The discontent 
which existed, nottocallit disaffection, had 
originated in a longseries of misgovernment 
and fallacious legislation, which sacrificed 
vast properties embarked in important in- 
terests to the vague notions of a crude 
philosophy. One after the other—the 
farmer, the trader, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, had been ruined, and the latest 
victim had been the unfortunate kelp- 
burner. The revolution of property would 
bring about revolution of Government, 
and would render it absoluteby necessary 
that some change of system should be 
adopted. It was a great delusion which 
was at the bottom of the proposed change, 
to imagine that capital invested in one 
way, which might be considered by certain 
political economists wrong, might simply 
or lightly be transferred to another trade. 
This fallacy ran through Adam Smith’s 
works, and was adopted by all his disciples. 
He (Mr. Attwood) maintained, that capital 
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embarked in one branch of commerce could 
not without danger be transferred to ano- 
ther, any more than a labourer, habituated 
to one species of industry, could, with 
equal advantage, apply his exertions in 
another way. It was impossible for any 
set of men to make industry accommodate 
itself to their crude notions and abstruse 
speculations. It was upon the general 
policy and propriety of adopting these 
measures, and not merely upon what the 
Exchequer would gain, that the House 
was to decide. If the principle of this 
measure were adopted, it would dissolve 
the’links that bound our colonial posses- 
sions to the mother-country, and destroy 
the protection hitherto wisely extended to 
our domestic interests. Whatever was 
left of protection might be invaded upon 
the same arguments and reasoning. He 
was far from admitting that a system 
of protection ought never to have been 
established; but that was not now the 
question ; capital had been invested under 
it, and labour had been supported by it, 
and the point was, whether it was politic 
to put an end to that system? Supposing 
that cecided in the affirmative, there would 
still remain the question, whether the pre- 
sent was the period when the great change 
ought to be adopted? In order to effect 
it, under the most faveurable circum- 
stances, some period of prosperity at home 
and tranquillity abroad ought to be sought. 
The question came then— Was this a 
period at which this country could be de- 
prived of her protective policy? Even if 
it were desirable to abandon the system of 
protection, still it was necessary to look 
for a period of general prosperity and 
tranquillity —prosperity at home, and tran- 
quillity abroad—before we made that great 
experiment which, as one of its unavoid- 
able consequences, must obstruct, for a 
time at least the progress of national 
prosperity. Was there any branch of 
commerce upon the stability of which we 
could rely at home, and what market was 
there abroad, upon which we could reckon 
for three months certain? Political econo- 
mists supposed that labour could be 
better employed than it was, and accord- 
ingly they closed one channel and opened 
another, without reflecting that, before 
they had closed the old channel for a 
month, political events might occur which 
would render the new one unavailable. 
He should not be astonished that those 
who called themselves liberal politicians, 
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and were carried away by abstract and 
fanciful theories, were to put experiments 
of this kind into practice, without regard 
to the state of the country, and of the 
world around them; but he candidly con- 
fessed, he was astonished that men filling 
the high situation of Ministers of the 
Crown—responsible for the acts of the 
Government—should at this period, when 
danger threatened on every side— when, 
turn in whatever direction we might, the 
aspect of the future was unfavourable 
and menacing, and when, consequently, 
they ought to address themselves to the 
necessary precautions against the coming 
evils—that they should, instead of pro- 
viding safeguards against these dangers, 
or occupying themselves with the calami- 
ties of the country, when they saw half 
Europe in arms, bring forward a crude and 
precipitate plan, which must be accom- 
panied by grievous calamities, and must 
augment the national embarrassment. It 
was to bring the subject properly before 
the House and the country, that he, advo- 
cating the cause of the property of the 
trader, and stated his determination to take 
the opinion of the Committee before he 
suffered this proposition to be adopted. 
The noble Lord, in his present plan, 
altered nothing of the principle of his 
former propositions; the only alteration 
made was in degree. The plan was open 
to all the objections which had been 
formerly urged. It was defended upon 
grounds very different from those upon 
which he should wish to see a question of 
this nature argued ; and he trusted that 
the House would not concur with his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the proposition 
which they had now brought forward. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that his Majes- 
ty’s Government argued this question 
upon principles very different from those 
upon which he wished to see it argued, 
and upon which he should wish to argue it 
himself. He was vlad of this, and he shoul: 
be very sorry if any Government in that 
House were to place a question of yreat 
national importance, like the present, upon 
the exclusive grounds of the two interests 
to which the hon. Gentleman had alluded. 
He had argued it with reference to the 
interests of the colonies and of the ship- 
owners, and he seemed to wish, what he 
(Mr. Thomson) trusted would not occur, 
that the interests of the consumers should 
be wholly lost sight of, He trusted, that 
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never would such grounds be urged by 
any Government—and although on this 
question the interests of the colonies and 
of the ship-owners had been considered by 
his Majesty’s Government, they were ccn- 
sidered as they ought, in common with the 
interests of the country. He said, they 
had been wisely so considered, because it 
would be vain to think that one interest 
could be bolstered up effectually or per- 
manently at the expense of another, and 
they must be short-sighted legislators who 
would advocate any other interests than 
those of the country generally. The ob- 
jections urged by the hon. Gentleman were 
—first, that the Legislature had no right 
to interfere with duties without looking to 
the rights of the parties concerned, and he 
had read a report from a Committee, which, 
as he contended, would bear him out in 
the statement, that some pledge had been 
given, or understanding entered into, that 
these duties were to be permanent and 
fixed. The House had heard to-night, and 
heard properly, that when a duty was fixed 
by that Huuse, it was in the power of Par- 
liament to alter it at a subsequent period; 
and if it were found inconsistent with the 
safety or the advantage of the country, it 
became not only the right, but the duty 
of that House to alter it, and no plea of 
injustice could be set upagainstt e change. 
He would beg to read to the hon. Gentle- 
men another part of the Report to which 
he referred—a Report of the Com». ittee 
of the Lords, when, in 1820, an attempt 
was made tose. up this verv plea, and that 
attempt so sirongly made, that t e Lords’ 
Committee thought it necessary to give a 
distinct denial to that supp sition, after 
hearing ai] theevidence. The report stated, 
that the principle of altering duties, when 
the necessities of the State should require 
it, had always been explained to the Con sda 
merchants, in all their communications with 
the Board of Trade. But the Resolution 
of that House was not in conformity with 
the Repo:t of the Committe, which recom- 
mended a scale differnet from that adopted 
by the House. When the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of a breach of faith, he must 
allow him to refer him to an authority 
for the measure now about to be acopted, 
and he believed the hon. Gentleinan would 
not call the individuals to whom he now 
alluded visionary or crude philosoph: rs. 
He referred to the authority of a Minister 
of the Crown, in another place, who ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the scale having 
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been altered from that proposed by the 
Committee; and of another Minister, 
who declared that the whole scale of 
duties was open to revision, and that such 
revision would probably take place ina 
few years. Lord Bathurst reminded their 
Lordships, that it was nece sary to give 
protection to the colonial interests; that the 
Resolution went further than the Report; 
but the difference was rather in quantum 
than in principle, and that it would be 
open to revision. He (Mr. Thomson) had 
never heard another place, which he need 
not more distinctly particularize, taiked of 
as the nestling place of rash visionaries and 
crude philosophers. What was the express 
report of the Committee of that House 
ten years ago? In 1820 the Lords’ Com- 
mittee reported, that it would be expedient 
to compensate the Canada merchants by 
such limited duty as should be found 
necessary for the purpose. 
now before the House, which would have 
its full operation in three years hence, 
would give a protection, in 1834, of one- 
half more than that which the Lords pro- 
posed in 1820, The details of this subject 
were necessarily tedious, and he was un- 
willing to press them more than he could 
avoid upon the House; but when exagger- 
ated statements were made, andexaggerated 
conclusions drawn from facts and figures, 
it was only by a recurrence to facts and 
figures that these exaggerations could be 
met. ‘Therefore, if his details were tedious, 
the subject must be his apology, and the 
House would grant him its indulgence. 
He should now beg to call the attention 
of the Committee to one material point in 
the present plan-—nainely, the alteration of 
the duty on deals. [is noble friend had 
not put forward, perhaps, as strongly as he 
might have done, the disadvantage to the 
industry of the country, when labour was 
needed—of the unequal rates of duty upon 
timber and deals. It was obvious that 
while deals could be brought in at 45s, 
per load duty, they would be used in 
preference to timber, and many were the 
petitions which he had had occasion to 
read, and which had been placed on the 
Table of that House, praying that this 
unreasonable law might be altered, and a 
due protection given to the industry of the 
country. He now came to the most extra- 
ordinary statement of all the statements 
made by the hon, Gentleman opposite. 
He said, that the proposition now before 
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up the industry of Russia at the expense 
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of our own colonies, Surely the hon, 
Gentleman could not fully understand 
the measure; and he (Mr. Thomson) was 
surprised that he had not applied himself 
to some of those sources from which he 
could have derived correct information. 
The effect of the measure, instead of 
assisting the trade of Russia, would be to 
place Russian timber, which now had a 
great advantage, as it paid but 19/. where 
it ought to pay 29/., upon an equal footing 
with the timber of Sweden and Norway, 
and not the least pressing expostulations 
which had been forwarded to the Board of 
Trade, on the subject of this measure, were 
from persons interested in the Russia 
trade, who considered that their interests 
were injured by it. The effect of the 
measure was to draw nearer to a gradual 
approximation of the duties between Ameri- 
can and Baltic timber. He was glad that 
the operation of the measure was to be 
gradual, but he would ask the Committee 
to consider fairly the nature of this trade, 
and what price the country paid for the 
unequal protection afforded to the colonies 
—that protection his Majesty’s Government 
professed not to remove, but only to 
diminish to a certain extent.—Those who 
said, that in introducing this measure they 
were destroying their colonies, could not 
know what they said, or it would be 
impossible for them to make the statements 
they did. In judging of these statements, 
the House ought to be guided by the truth 
or fallacy of the statements which had been 
made on former occasions. When this 
subject was under consideration before, 
exactly the same statements were made as 
those at presenti; it was then said, “ Alter 
theduties as they now exist, and you destroy 
the Canada trade.” But instead of these 
expectations being realized, or such pre- 
dictions verified, exactly the reverse oc- 
curred, and, therefore, he said, the House 
had good grounds for hesitating, at least, 
ere it gave credence to the assertions of the 
same party, founded on the same facts. 
In 1820, when it was said, that the Canada 
trade would be destroyed by any inter- 
ference with the duties, what was the state 
of that trade? It was known that in 1819 
and 1820, the trade received an unnatural 
impulse, and that its state, at that time, 
did not furnish a criterion of its general 
condition. But he would take that period 
for the purpose of his present calculation. 


the House would have the effect of raising | In 1817, the timber imported from Canada, 
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was 188,000 loads. In 1820 it amounted 
to 270,000 loads; and in 1829, the quan- 
tity of timber and deals imported from 
Canada, was 518,000 loads, so that, instead 
of the Canada trade having been destroyed 
by an arrangement which raised the 
duty on the one species of timber by 10s. 
and lowered the other by the same amount, 
it had increased in this large ratio. The 
House ought to receive with very great 
caution the statements which were made 
upon this subject by the opponents of the 
measure. Nothing was more obvious than 
that the calculations they had made were 
quite erroneous. He would take as an 
instance the statement which had been 
made by an hon. Member opposite on a 
former evening—that in this trade there 
were engaged 1,600 ships, amounting to 
430,000 tons, and giving employment to 
20,000 seamen; for when that hon. Mem- 
ber talked of this measure being calculated 
to throw out of employment 800 ships 
and 10,000 seamen, which he took as 
half of the whole trade, the fair inference 
from his statement was, that the total 
number of ships employed was 1,600, and 
of men 20,000. Now, what was the fact 
—-a fact which he called upon any man 
to deny if he could? That this number 
of ships was the total amount of all ships 
which had been entered inwards from our 
North American possessions in the course 
of the year; and it was well known that 
these ships made repeated voyages, aver- 
aging one voyage and three quarters to 
each ship annually. By taking that fact 
into account, the number of ships em- 
ployed in the entire trade with our North 
American colonies would be reduced to 
900; their tonnage to 246,000 tons; and 
the number of men to 11,000. From 
that amount we had to deduct the amount 
of shipping and men not employed in this 
particular trade—the timber trade. That 
amount was 100 ships, 27,000 tons, and 
1,500 men. After making that deduction, 
we had 800 ships, with 219,000 tons of 
tonnage, and upwards of 8,000 men, em- 
ployed in the timber trade with the Ca- 
nadas. That simple fact would show the 
House how careful it ought to be in giving 
credence to the exaggerated statements 
which had been put forward on this subject. 
He was anxious to bring the question of 
this trade before the Gommittee in the way 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ; for that, 
after all, was the proper way to look at 
the subject, and he wished, therefore, to 
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state to the Committee the amount of real 
loss which the country suffered in conse- 
quence of the difference in the duties. 
Now in doing this he would take the 
statement which had been put forward by 
the ship-owners themselves, and he be- 
lieved he should be able, from that state- 
ment alone, to lay before the Committee 
an estimate of the loss which we had 
suffered in this way, which would make 
the House reflect and wonder how such 
a preposterous system should ever have 
been introduced. When he, and those 
who acted with him, were accused of 
going too much upon theory, and of carry- 
ing principles too far, he thought it would 
be proper that the country should know 
how much at present it had to pay for this 
protection. ‘Two years ago, his hon. friend 
the member for Bridport, moved for an 
account of the amount of duty which had 
been received upon North American tim- 
ber, and also for an account of what the 
amount of that duty would have been if 
it had been received upon Baltic timber. 
Now the result of the difference between 
those two amounts would be, upon 
the showing of the shipowners and the 
petitioners themselves, the actual amount 
of the loss which the country sustained 
from upholding this protection. The 
languayes of the ship ownerwas, that if you 
should withdraw that protection at all, the 
whole of this trade would go from them to 
the Baltic. Now this trade with the Cana- 
das, sinceits first commencement in the year 
1810, had cost the. country asum of not less 
than 20,000,000/. He held in his hand the 
accounts which had been laid before Par- 
liament, in pursuance of the motion of 
his hon. friend, the member for Bridport, 
and referring to those accounts, he found 
that in the year 1825, the difference be- 
tween the amount of dutylevied on Canada 
timber that year, and what the amount of 
that duty would have been if it had been 
levied on Baltic timber, was 1,226,0002. 
The difference in] 826 was, 1 ,409,0002., and 
so on in the succeeding years. Last year 
the difference was 1,348,0001., making 
altogether the loss to the country, during 
the last seven years, of 7,424,000/. He 
assumed that to be the loss, taking for 
granted the statement of the shipowners, 
that if this alteration should be made in 
the duty, the whole trade would go to the 
Baltic. He founded his calculation on 
the statement of the petitioners, but he 
would strengthen that calculation by one 
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which had been made in a different man- 
ner, which did not go quite so far, and 
which appeared to him a better one. He 
would take the timber imported from the 
North American colonies as costing 20s. 
per load more for the freight than an equal 
quantity from Europe, and he would take 
the difference as to the quality of the timber 
by the market price, which estimated it at 
IZ. 10s. less than that of the European 
timber. With regard to the deals from 
America, he would take it that their cost 
of freight was 6/. per load more, and that 
the difference in quality between them and 
the European deals, calculating it by the 
market price, amounted to 6/. more. It 
appeared then, that in the year 1829, the 
calculation stood thus,—in that year we 
imported from the North American colonies 
393,000 loads of timber, which cost 20s. 
more in freight than the same quantity 
would have cost from Europe, making 
393,000/., and the difference in quality 
being estimated at J/. 10s., made an addi- 
tional sum of 590,000/. The difference 
of freight upon 18,250 hundred of deals 
imported in that year, estimated at 6/., 

made 109,000/., and the difference in 
quality, estimated also at 6l., made a fur- 

ther sum of 109,000/. It thus appeared | 
from this statement, which checked the 
former calculation, that the total loss in | 
that year amounted to 1,202,000/. a sum 
which the country had to pay for follow- 
ing this circuitous mode of obtaining its 
timber instead of going directly for it to 
the Baltic. He defied them to show that 
this loss was made up to the country in 
any other way, by the employment of 
capital in this trade which could not be 
profitably employed in some other manuer, 
What was the capital employed in this 
trade? The ship-owners estimated the 
tonnage at 430,000 tons. He would 
strike off the 30,000 tons, and leaving it 
at 400,000 tons, the rate of freight was 
40s., which in 400,000 tons made 800,0001. 
Now, if the country actually took up 
those ships, and paid their owners that 
freight, and kept them sailing about the 
Atlantic, and doing nothing, it would be 
seen that the country would be a gainer 
by such an arrangement. It was said, 


that this measure would totally destroy 
this trade; but without denying that this 
measure would eventually diminish the 
trade to a considerable extent, he denied 
that it would produce more than a trifling 
destruction in the employment of the ship- 
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ping. But, even if it were calculated to 
throw the half of the ships out of employ- 
ment, he would contend, that it would be 
more economical to keep those ships sail- 
ing about, doing nothing, and to buy up 
the whole of the timber which was cut 
down for exportation in Canada, and bring 
it to the coast and burn it there, ‘than to be 
paying for it at the rate which the country 
paid at present. By such an arrange- 
ment as that even the country would be 
a loser by 20,000/. less than it lost at pre- 
sent. ‘The Government did not propose 
any violent or sudden measure—it proposed 
merely a gradual diminution of the protec- 
tion. The Ministers said, they were will- 
ing that the country should continue to 
pay a portion of that protection, but that 
the existing amount of it was too great, 
and that it must be diminished. This 
measure was not to come into operation 
immediately, it would not take effect until 
the Ist of January next year, and then 
the diminution in the duty on Baltic tim- 
ber would be only 6s. in the first instance. 
The entire reduction in the end would be 
15s.; but as that would be brought about 
gradually, it would not have the effects 





which might be anticipated from a sudden 
reduction to that amount. When the 
| amount of the reduction reached 15s., the 
effect would be to displace a portion of 
| the Canada timber, and enable the public 
Ito get supplied from the Baltic with tim- 
ber of a better description. There was a 
duty of 10s. a load upon Canada timber, 
and it had a clear protection above Baltic 
timber of 35s. a load upon deals, and 45s. 
upon solid timber. By the proposed 
change, Canada deals of every description 
would have a clear and an increased pro- 
tection of 39s. He calculated that about 
one-third of the quantity of timber which 
was now imported from Canada would be 
brought from the Baltie when the alter- 
ation waseffected. .He now came to con- 
sider how far this measure interfered with 
the shipping of the country—namely, by 
the transfer of one-third of the shipping 
to the Baltic trade. This part of the sub- 
ject brought him to meet the assertion, 
that the trade of the country would be car- 
ried on in foreign bottoms. In the state- 
ment made by those who opposed the 
alteration, the whole of the Russia trade 
was excluded. The total amount of im- 
portation in the timber trade in 1830, 
from Norway, Sweden, and Russia, was 


141,000 loads in foreign ships. The quan- 
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tity brought in British ships in the same 
year was 219,000 loads. The tonnage of 
foreign ships, as compared with British 
ships, had not lost any of its proportions. 
It was as three-fifths to two-fifths up to 
1823, and it was above three-fifths now. 
It was said, that foreign ships were more 
fully employed than British ships, but it 
ought to be borne in mind that British 
ships were ready and prepared to go into 
the Baltic trade. He contended, that at 
least one-half of the one-third of the nym- 
bers of ships that would be displaced from 
the colonial trade, would find employment 
in bringing timber from the Baltic. Tak- 
ing the number of ships reduced at 265, 
he felt satisfied that 133 of them would 
go to the Baltic. Supposing the amount 
to be proportionate on 265 ships, he 
thought it impossible that sufficient em- 
ployment might not be found for them, 
even if they had recourse to the coasting 
coal trade. He had been taunted with 
not knowing that those timber ships were 
generally of from 400 to 500 tons, and 
that such ships could not be employed 
advantageously in the coasting trade. 
Now he would take the statement of the 
ship-owners themselves, that there were 
1,600 ships, amounting to 430,000 tons, 
employed in this trade; and by dividing 
that tonnage by the number of ships, it 
would give 200 tons as the average ton- 
nage to those ships employed in this trade. 
He was well aware that there were vessels 
of 400 and 500 tons employed in that 
trade, but, to give the average which he 
had stated, there must be a considerable 
number of vessels employed in it under 200 
tons. Now, as an instance of the ships 
employed in the coasting trade, he would 
state the number of ships, and the amount 
of their tonnage, which had come into the 
port of London, laden with coal, in the 
year 1830. The number of vessels was 
6,944, measuring 1,432,000 tons; and by 
dividing the tonnage by the vessels, it 
would be found that the average tonnage 
was 204tons. He was glad to have an 
opportunity of stating this fact, for it show- 
ed how little consideration was paid to 
the merits of the present question, by many 
of those who indulged in taunts and sar- 
casms. The average amount from the 
port of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 207 
tons. He would ask, then, had he been 
proved to have been guilty of ignorance 
when he asserted that a large proportion 
of the Canadian vessels would get em- 
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ployment in the coasting trade? He 
wished to add a word or two on the ex- 
orbitant nature of the protection given to 
the Canada trade, and the effects result- 
ing from it. Hecontended thatthe existing 
system of protection was exorbitant and 
uncalled for. In the last Session, his hon. 
friend, the member for Bridport, had moved 
for an account of the number of vessels which 
had sailed from the Baltic, with timber to 
the Canadas—had discharged their car- 
goes there—had reloaded, and then sailed 
to this country, thus undergoing the ex- 
pense of a double voyage for the purpose 
of avoiding the duty. That return shewed 
that such things were done. But it might 
be said, that if such a thing had been 
done, it was only an experiment, and that 
it would not be repeated. He denied that 
it was a mere experiment, the thing could 
be done, and had been done. In proof of 
that statement, he read an extract froma 
letter which he had received shortly after 
he had come into office, from a merchant 
in Newcastle, inquiring whether it was not 
the construction of the law that such im- 
portations avoiding the higher rate of duty 
could be made, stating that such voyages 
had been made, and timber carried from 
Memel to Canada, and afterwards brought 
to England, and could be made by the 
merchants there with advantage, and ex- 
pressing a wish to know whether it was 
the intention of the Government, acting 
up to the declaration of Mr. Herries last 
Session, to have that part of the law 
amended, because, he added, while the 
continuation of the law was doubtful, the 
merchants did not know how to act. He 
would ask whether such a state of things 
as that should be allowed to continue? 
The next point towhich he (Mr. Thomson) 
must advert, was the injury which it was 
alleged the colonists would sustain by the 
change. It was asserted, that a capital of 
1,500,0002. was invested in saw-milis, 
in the colonies. If such were the fact, 
the increase must have been most extraor- 
dinary since the year 1822. In that year 
the whole amount of capital employed in 
saw-mills was only from 100,000/. to 
150,000/., and he thought it hardly prob- 
able that the sum should have increased 
to such magnitude in the comparatively 
short period that had since expired. The 
consequence of the proposed alterations 
which were contemplated by the present 
measure might probably, and, indeed, he 
was prepared at once to admit, would have 
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the effect of diminishing the export of tim- 
ber from Canada into England, and, con- 
sequently, would affect also the produc- 
tiveness of the capital that was now in- 
vested in the mills to which he had refer- 
red; but, the Committee ought not to lose 
sight of the fact, that though in this one 
branch of industry there would be a great 
falling off, yet the same amount of labour 
might be applied to much greater advant- 
age on the land in the colonies; and the 
mills which would be rendered useless for 
their original purposes, might be converted 
into highly useful auxiliaries to the agri- 
cultural and other pursuits of the colo- 
nists. So that the enormous losses that 
had been placed in so frightful a point of 
view, would, as he had shewn, be ab- 
solutely next to nothing. Then again he 
had been told, and the country had 
been told, that at one time the Govern- 
ment of this country had given extraordi- 
nary encouragement to emigration to the 
Canadas, and now, after the impulse had 
been given, and the effects to a certain 
degree produced by a number of new set- 
tlers having been located on the lands in 
the Canadas, that same Government was 
about to wrest from them, by this measure, 
their only means of support, which con- 
sisted in the produce of the trees which 
they cut down on the lots of land which 
were portioned out to them. Were they, 
however, to be imposed on by this state- 
ment for a single moment? Did any one 
in that Honse believe, that the moment an 
emigrant gets located upon his land in 
Canada, he sets to work and cuts down the 
trees, trims them, and floats them down 
the nearest river to the market, where they 
are to produce him immediate returns ? 
Why, there was not one tree in a hundred 
that was fit for the purposes of timber; 
and, instead of this timber trade being an 
advantage to the settler, it was exactly 
the reverse, because, when he cut the trees 
down for timber, instead of burning them 
down, he presently afterwards found that 
a great heap of brushwood sprung up from 
the root of each tree that had been cut 
down, and which never occurred where his 
Jand had been cleared by the operation 
most in use—that of burning; and this 
brushwood was evidently a great hindrance 
to the cultivation. So notorious an evil 
was this on the lands in Canada, that 
there was actually a Company established 
there for the purpose of clearing the lands, 
and the charges incurred in that process 
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were absolutely greater than the original 
cost of the land. Instead, therefore, of 
this prospective diminution of the export 
of timber from Canada being injurious to 
the emigrant, it was precisely the reverse, 
for it rendered it a matter of necessity 
that he should clear his lands in the most 
effectual way, having no inducement to 
cut down his timber for exportation. Then 
again, the emigrants would very soon find 
employment in other pursuits, which would 
praye much more beneficial to them than 
this of which they were deprived; and 
with reference to the arguments which had 
been urged against the alterations in the 
timber duties, let them look at what 
language his hon. friend, the member for 
Callington had used at a previous period, 
not far distant from the present, and with 
reference to the Canadas. Why, that 
hon. Member had said, that the Lum- 
ber men were, of all the nuisances 
that could be found in any colony, the 
very greatest; and yet that hon. Member 
was now, by the course he had chosen to 
pursue, absolutely encouraging this classof 
men who were, as he had described them, a 
nest of pests in the Canadas. The right 
hon. Member referred also to a work on 
the North American Colonies, by Mr. 
Richards, who had been sent by the late 
Government to investigate the state of 
Canada, in support of his views. Mr. 
Richards stated, in his account of his 
journey through Upper Canada, that, in 
New Brunswick, ‘that a great portion of 
the labour of the inhabitants is devoted to 
the removal of lumber: that farming is 
neglected ; and that the produce of the 
land is, consequently, sometimes insuf- 
ficient to meet the consumption ;” and he 
observed, “that when time or chance 
shall induce or compel the inhabitants to 
desist from that employment, agriculture 
will then begin to raise its head.” This 
was the language of a gentleman sent out 
by the Government. There was only one 
point further, with reference to this subject 
on which he wished to say a few words to 
the Committee, and that was with refer- 
ence to an important document, which 
was nota public one, but which he had 
become possessed of by private means, 
and which he was disposed to consider 
of the greatest value, as affording another 
opportunity of proving that the injury to 
the shipping interests of this country and 
the Canadas would not be so great as 
was represented by those who were op 
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posed to the measure. The document 
was a statement of the number of ships, 
and the mode of employing those ships, 
belonging tothe North American colonies ; 
and before he proceeded to state the 
results of that inquiry on which the 
document was founded, he must observe, 
that when it was argued that the alter- 
ratiqns in the timber duties would destroy 
the Canadian colonies altogether, he would 
first refer those Gentlemen who used such 
arguments to the statements which showed 
the number of ships which bona fide be- 
longed to the colonies, and then let them 
say, whether it would be possible for so 
trifling a reduction in the duty, as was pro- 
posed, or rather, whether so trifling a dimi- 
nution of the present protection extended 
to one branch of the trade of those colonies 
could by any possibility have such a ruin- 
ous effect as was predicted. The paper 
which he held in his hand contained an 
account of the coasting and corn trade of 
those colonies; and it appeared from the 
statements that, in the year 1829, thenum- 


ber of ships that entered the ports of | 


Quebec, St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Halifax, 
and other adjacent places, was no less than 
5,596; and the tonnage of those vessels 
was 724,000tons. The mode in which those 
vessels were employed was as follows ;— 
In the West-India trade, 3,712; in the 
trade with the United States, 488 ; leav- 
ing out of the gross amount of 5,596 
ships belonging to the ports of our North 
American colonies, 1,396 vessels employed 
in the direct trade to this country. He 
must again repeat, that he had ever, whilst 
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on the opposite side of the House, enter- 
tained views and opinions which were | 
peculiarly his own, and which, from the 
knowledge that he had of this subject, he | 
was the more confirmed in, and. the less 

inclined to abandon, though he was 

thwarted and opposed by a powerful body | 
in that House, who entertained opinions | 
at variance with his. He had never, how- 
ever, been hostile to the commercial, the 
shipping, or the colonial interests, and 

now that he was in office, it was his duty | 
to defend and protect them. Atthe same | 
time, it was also his duty, as it was the | 
duty of Parliament, to protect the interest | 
of the consumer, and the more important | 
permanent interests of the whole nation. | 
He trusted, therefore, the House would 

see that he had clearly and distinctly | 
made out the fact that a saving to the | 
country of 1,200,000/ a-year would result 
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from the alterations which he proposed to 
make, and that the gradual diminution 
of the protection which was at present 
awarded to the North American colonies, 
which the proposed modifications in the 
duty would effect, was not calculated to 
produce such injurious consequences as 
had been predicted by those hon, Members 
who were opposed to the measure. 

Sir George Murray wished to set the 
right hon. Member right with respect to 
the mode in which the settler in Canada 
found it most advantageous to get rid of the 
wood on the lot of ground which was ap- 
portioned to him on his arrival. When 
a settler arrives there, he generally has a 
lot of 200 acres, on which he can only cut 
down a certain portion of the timber, and 
in a certain season of the year. He must 
also only cut down in proportion to the 
ability which he has of cultivating the land 
which he clears ; for, if he were not tocul- 
tivate it at once, and keep it in cultivation, 
it would speedily become covered again 
with brushwood. 

Mr. Keith Douglas observed, that the 
noble Lord had abandoned the tax which 
he had before proposed, and, instead of it, 
he had brought forward a measure which 
would not come into operation before next 
year. So that it seemed as if the House 
had so little to do, that the only method 
of filling up their time was by legislating 
for three or four years in prospective. The 
hon. Member proceeded to observe upon 
the gradual rise and progress of the 
Canada trade with England since the year 
1809, when the continental system of 
Napoleon had interdicted any commercial 
intercourse between this country and 


_the Continent of Europe. In the year 


1820, the comparative imports of the pro- 
duce of the two countries, Canada and the 
Baltic—were, from the latter, 280,000 
loads, and from the former 300,000 loads 
of timber; and in the year 1827 the 
import of Canadian timber amounted to 
380,000 loads, whilst thai of Baltic timber 
was reduced to 260,000 loads, which 
showed that there was a preference for the 
former. As it was impossible to know 
what alteration would take place before 
the change in these duties was to come into 
operation, he thought it quite unnecessary 
then to legislate on the subject, and he 
should oppose the Motion. 

Mr. George Robinson (with great diffi- 
culty in being heard) protested against 
the Committee hearing only one side of 
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the question, and observed, that however 
incompetent he might be to offer any op- 
position to the measure, he felt it to be his 
duty to do so; and he should, therefore, 
looking at the lateness of the hour, endea- 
vour to compress his observations into as 
short a space as possible. It was, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that the House was 
placed by thenoble Lord in the predicament 
of discussing an entirely novel proposition 
at that late hour; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. P. Thomson) had 
dilated on the measure in a manner that it 
was impossible for any one not intimately 
conversant with this subject to understand 
or to follow. It had been his intention 
originally to have discussed singly the de- 
tails of the proposed alterations ; but, in 
consequence of what had been stated, he 
must pass at once to the general observa- 
tions which he had to offer to the Com- 
mittee. The alterations effected in the 
year 1821 in the timber duties were not 
brought forward in the same manner 
as the present measure was, but were 
submitted to two Committees, who obtain- 
ed evidence, and upon that evidence 
furnished reports by which the decision 
of the House was guided. He could not 
agree with the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge, who seemed to think that it was 
not in the power of Parliament to alter the 
present scale of duties. He considered 
that the Parliament was perfectly compe- 
tent to effect such alterations as might be 
found necessary ; but then it ought to be 
done after the deepest consideration, and 
it ought not to be confined to a question 
of finance as it had been by the right 
hon. member for Dover ; but all the politi- 
cal considerations, which could never be 
separated from it, ought also to undergo 
investigation. — Such a subject ought 
never to be discussed but with reference to 
those considerations ; and he should there- 
fore, come at once to the point, and ex- 
press it to be his opinion, that a measure 
which might be calculated to prove in- 
jurious to the North American colonies 
and the shipping interests should receive 
some further considgration than the pre- 
sent had done. He thought it would not 
be judged wise to inflict on those colonies 
a measure of this tendency, whilst the 
effects of another, the Colonial Trade Bill, 
were yet untried. Two such important 
changes in the colonial policy were never 
brought under the consideration of the 
House before in this manner. To be sure 
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the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex” 
chequer, had given the Committee one ad- 
vantage, by acknowledging that the mea- 
sure was given up as a financial operation, 
and in so far he had disencumbered him, 
and many others who thought with him, 
of the hesitation with which he should 
have come forward to discuss a matter 
connected, as this was, with finance. He 
denied that the present system of raising 
the duty on the Baltic timber was at all 
oppressive, for no one had ever come before 
that House to petition against it; and 
when the noble Lord opposite observed 
that the consumers of this timber com- 
plained of the duties, he stated that which 
he was not justified in doing. The ship- 
ping trade of this country had been de- 
pressed for several years. 


In 1819 the number of British ships was 25,482 
In 1829 the number was ........0+0- 22,040 





Being a decrease in ten years of.... 3,442 


ships; and within the same period there 
was a decrease of tonnage to the amount 
of 251,590 tons. A proportionable de- 
crease was apparent in the building of ships, 
which as every one knew, was the only 
mode of keeping up the number of ships. 
The number of ships built in 1827, in _ 


ports of Great Britain, was . -- 1,719 
The number built in 1830 was ‘only . cose 1,078 





Being a decrease in the building of ships 
in three years of ........... eccccee oe 


When ships were once built they must be 
employed. He was not now a ship-owner 
for he got out of the trade as rapidly as 
he could, knowing it to be ruinous. But 
he knew the practice was, to transfer the 
vessel from one owner to another at a loss; 
and because ships were kept afloat in that 
way, the shipping interest was said to be 
in a state of prosperity. He would not 
trouble the House with reading the state- 
ment; but he had in his hand a compara- 
tive statement of the British and Foreign 
shipping employed in the North of Europe 
for several years; and it would appear, 
from that statement, that since the Reci- 
procity system was adopted, the number of 
British ships engaged in that trade had 
greatly diminished. If the experience of 


eleven years was taken, it would appear 
that the exports from these kingdoms to 
| the North of Europe had decreased con- 
siderably ; the only exception was the 
trade with Russia. Taking at a sweep 
Norway, Denmark, and Prussia, the value 
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of the exports from Great Britain to those 
countries was— 
In 1822 ..ceccevccescese £1,510,040 
In 1829 ...csecccccesese 1,944,678 

Within the same period, the exports to 
British North America, the trade w th 
which was now proposed to be transferred 
to the North of Europe, had increased 
from 1,597,000/. to 2,206,000/. He put 
it to the House, whether those facts did 
not require some consideration. It was 
proposed to transfer the trade with our 
colonies to foreign nations, who would 
not take our manufactured goods, though 
they were willing to supply us with theirs. 
It was impossible the country could go on 
much longer with such a delusive system 
of policy as was pursued, by encouraging 
the importation of foreign goods, even at 
some advantage of price, from countries 
which declined all trade with us. America 
was the most commercial nation, perhaps, 
in the world, and possessed numbers of 
shrewd practical men; and yet America 
distinctly declined to enter into the system 
of reciprocity proposed by this country. 
The fallacious character of that system had 
been aptly exposed by the former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Munro, and 
subsequently by Mr. Jefferson, in a work 
published after his death. At this late 
hour, and as many other Gentlemen were 
anxious to speak, he would not trespass 
further on the attention of the House, 
though many other topics suggested them- 
selves as worthy of remark. 

Mr. Herries rose amidst cries of ‘* Ques- 
tion” and “Adjourn.” He assured the 
House that it was not his intention to ar- 
gue the important question now submitted 
to the Committee. He asked, could any 
man pretend to give his assent to such im- 
portant propositions without further con- 
sideration? Such an example of what he 
must call a political trick he had never 
witnessed. What had they assembied for ? 
What had they come down to consider? 
The noble Lord had brought them to- 
gether to consider a part of his Budget— 
the imposition of a duty of frightful im- 
portance to the interests concerned, but 
still a part of the Budget. Upon coming 
down, however, to discuss a part of the 
Budget, a measure of general policy, of the 
very first importance was submitted to the 
House. There was a taking off of duty it was 
true but the proposed measure had nothing 
to do with the Budget. There were circum- 
stances connected with this revolution in 
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the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers 
well deserving of consideration. He (Mr. 
Herries) had put a question to the noble 
Lord to ascertain his views with respect to 
Ireland on this question. The answer the 
noble Lord gave was, that the duty on 
Canada timber was not to be raised in 
Ireland, but that Baltic timber was to be 
reduced to 40s. At the time the noble 
Lord gave that answer, he (Mr. Herries) 
had no doubt the noble Lord intended to 
persevere in his original plan. Up to the 
last moment, the noble Lord had informed 
the various deputations that waited on him, 
that the plan he had first introduced was 
the one he would adhere to. The change 
must have been effected within a few 
hours. His Majesty’s Ministers had sud- 
denly retreated from a position they were 
unable to defend: they knew well that a 
majority of that House could not be found 
to support them, and, without previous 
notice, they abruptly changed their front, 
and came forward with the present mea- 
sure. The measure now brought forward 
was different in every respect from that 
originally brought forward. It was dif- 
ferent in its purpose, in its working, and 
in its terms-—it was totally different. No 
legislature, he contended, had aright to 
assent to a measure of such importance 
without the deepest and fullest delibera- 
tion. The House was not now called 
upon to decide upon a part of the Budget, 
but on a question of general policy. 
Coming down to decide on one plan, they 
were called upon to decide on another 
plan, founded on another principle. He 
begged not to be understood as giving any 
opinion on that plan, he had a very 
strong opinion, but he did not think it 
necessary now to state it. He did not 
say that such a plan as that proposed 
might not be with propriety, and after full 
consideration, adopted; but a measure 
brought forward at such an hour, and in 
such a manner, ought not to be agreed to 
whatever were its merits. The plan went 
to alter a system which had been acted 
upon for ten years, after the fullest con- 
sideration, and after a report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, If it 
was resolved to depart from that system, it 
should not be done without a similar in- 
vestigation, and an equally prolonged con- 
sideration. The vast importance of the 
proposition was clear from the noble Lord’s 
(Althorp) statement. The noble Lord ad- 
mitted the injurious effects of the measure 
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on the Canada trade. He only presumed 
to hope that the measure would not 
altogether destroy the Canada trade; but 
it might be gathered from the noble Lord’s 
statement, that it would go pretty well to 
effect that. Under all these circumstances 
it was impossible for him to give the pre- 
sent proposition his support. He was not 
unwilling, if any mode was proposed to in- 
vestigate the subject, to meet such a pro- 
position with his assent, but he could not 
now enter into the merits of the question. 
It was a new Budget, forming no patt of 
the old Budget, and liable to considerable 
objection. The noble Lord now thought 
he should be enabled to do without the 
increase of revenue he had reckoned upon 
from the change in the timber duties. He 
found himself richer than he thought he 
should be when he brought forward his 
Budget. Now, sanguine as he felt as to 
the revenue, he could not think that the 
noble Lord’s new conviction was well 
founded. The noble Lord founded his 
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anticipations of a great increase of revenue | 


by comparing the produce of the months 
of January and February, this year, with 
the produce of the same months in 1830. 
He had pointed out the great increase in 
the produce of the reveiiue, and especially 
the Customs, in those two months, as 
compared with January and February, 
1830. It was right the House should re- 
member, however, that in January and 
February, 1830, the ports were shut up, 
and business at a stand, in consequence 
of protracted frost. The comparison, 
therefore, was calculated to mislead. If 
the noble Lord reckoned upon an increase 
during the whole year, founded upon that 
in January and February, he proceeded on 
a poor foundation: building upon that 
slender foundation, however, the noble 
Lord calculated that. the total sum avail- 
able at theend of 1832 would only amount 
to 1,090,000/. Under those circum- 
stances, the noble Lord thought he might 
dispense with the timber duties. It was 
for the Committee to consider whether the 
noble Lord was not putting his faith upon 
a slender foundation, which would render 
him unable, perhaps, at the close of the 
year to pay the interest of the public Debt. 
The reasons which induced him to abstain 
from entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion ought, he thought, to induce the 
House not to give its assent to the propo- 
sition nowmade. Before the House adopt- 
ed any new course, it ought to be solemnly 
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and carefully investigated; and he con- 
sidered that an investigation by a Com- 
mittee of that House would be the most 
expedient. The measure, whenever it was 
brought forward, ought to be brought for- 
ward, not delusively, but fairly, and after 
proper notice; and they should not be 
called upon to determine on one proposi- 
tion, when they were prepared to discuss 
another. For these reasons, abstaining 
from touching on the merits of the pro- 
posed measure, if it should be pressed to a 
division, he should certainly divide against 
it. 

Mr. Warburton said, that as many 
Gentlemen were anxious to .address the 
House, he should propose an adjournment. 
[This motion was received with cries of 
“ Divide,” * Go on,” and “* Adjourn”. | 

Lord Althorp hoped, that however the 
Committee disposed of the question of ad- 
journment, after the attack made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries), they 
would suffer him to say a few words. As 
to the answer which he had given the 
right hon. Gentleman some days ago, he 
assured the House it had been given sin- 
cerely. But then the right hon. Gentle- 
man charged his Majesty’s Ministers with 
having altered the whole principle of the 
measure. That he must deny. The hon. 
member for Boroughbridge (Mr. Attwood) 
had said the measure was precisely the 
same in principle as that originally pro- 
posed; and he (the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer) admitted it was precisely the 
same measure in principle. It wascharged 
against Ministers, that they had changed 
their mind; but, he asked, why were 
Ministers to listen to deputations if they 
were only to hear them, and not to attend 
to their representations? It was un- 
doubtedly true that, upon representations 
being made as to the effect of the sudden- 
ness of the change, when he (Lord Althorp) 
found that the change might be made 
gradually, without injuring the revenue, he 
was glad to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. As to the danger to the revenue, 
the Committee had heard his statement of 
the grounds on which he had formed his 
opinion, and they might judge for them- 
selves. For his own part he entertained a 
perfect confidence on thesubject. Theright 
hon. Gentleman had represented him as 
saying that he had only a small degree 
of hope that Ins propositions would not 
destroy the whole of the Canada trade. 
Now, he had stated that his decided feeling 
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was, that the measure could not destroy 
the Canada trade, although it might trans- 
fer a portion of it. 

Mr. Attwood felt it incumbent on him 
to move that the Chairman should leave 
the Cha. The measure now proposed 
was similar, he admitted, in principle, to 
that originally proposed by the noble Lord, 
but it was a different measure of policy, 
different in all its details, and different in 
its results. The noble Lord stated, that 
he had proposed the measure in compliance 
with the representations made to him. He 
had proposed the measure at nine o’clock, 
and called upon the House to decide on 
it at twelve o’clock.—-[‘‘ No, no!” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| He begged the 
noble Lord’s pardon ; he thought he in- 
tended to press the question to a division. 
As to the motion for Adjournment, the 
question could not be adjourned, or it must 
be adjourned for a very long time, as other 
important questions were to be brought 
forward. ‘To remedy that inconvenience, 
and to mark the sense of the House as to 
the manner in which the measure was 
brought forward, he should move, that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair. 

The Question having been put on this 
Motion, 

Mr. Warburton again rose, amidst cries 
of ** Question” and considerable confusion. 
He expressed his surprise that the last 
speaker, a Gentleman himself engaged in 
trade, should not have allowed an adjourn- 
ment, which would give other Gentlemen 
engaged in commercial pursuits an oppor- 
tunity of delivering their sentiments, more 


particularly as the hon. Member himself 


had already obtained a patient hearing. 
If he (Mr. Warburton) was to enter into the 
subject, he should occupy the Committee 
for the greater part of an hour. Exhausted 
as he (Mr. Warburton) and the House 
were, and knowing that many other Gentle- 
men wished to address the House on the 
subject, he (Mr. Warburton) should not 
speak to it that night, but would persist 
in his motion for adjournment. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had never 
been involved in greater difficulty than in 
coming to a decision on the question. 
He expected that he should he called upon 


to discuss a portion of the noble Lord’s | 


Budget, but he found to his surprise, that, 


instead of having a portion of the former | 
Budget, the noble Lord thought he had | 


succeeded so well with his Budget of 1831, 
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1832. He (Sir Robert Peel) was anxious 
to hear the matter fully discussed. He 
could not dismiss financial considerations, 
nor the interests of the consumers, nor 
those varied and important considerations 
which arose out of the question. He felt 
that the Legislature had attempted too many 
experiments, and that it was not desirable 
to add to them by an experiment on the 
shipping and colonial interests. ‘The noble 
Lord gave no reason for the proceeding. 
He had himself completely changed his 
own view of the question, and could give 
no reason for the change; yet he expected 
that, without any consideration, all others 
should also adopt his altered views. The 
noble Lord would not accede to the pro- 
position of his right hon. *friend (Mr. 
Herries), and have a Committee similar to 
that of the year 1821 to inquire into the 
subject. Such a Committee could inquire 
far more satisfactorily than it was possible 
for the whole House to discharge such a 
duty. They stood upon the report of the 
House of Commons in 1821, which went 
fully into the whole subject, and recom- 
mended the existing scale. The noble 
Lord was bound to show that that report 
was unfounded ; but not even one cogent 
argument had been urged to prove that to 
be the case, and yet they were to be ex- 
cluded from that further inquiry which 
they desired—and this, too, when the 
Resolutions referred only to a future year, 


| and could not require immediate or instant 


decision. He did not mean to impute to 
the noble Lord any desire to take the 
House by surprise, but he must say, that 
if such had been the noble Lord’s intention, 


| he could not more completely have effected 
| it. An hon. Gentleman had said, on a 


preceding night, with reference to the 
question of Reform, that the surprise of 
the measure then brought forward had 
taken away his breath; and it really ap- 
peared as if the noble Lord had been 
anxious on this occasion, in a similar mea- 
sure, to take away the breath of those on 
the side of the House opposite to himself. 
As he should not be precluded from further 
inquiry by supporting the amendment, 
and as it left the subject open to have a 
better and fuller inquiry before a Com- 
mittee, he should certainly support the 
motion of the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge. 

Lord Palmerston claimed the vote of 


his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), on the 
that he had ventured to make one for | ground that, as he wished for further ia- 
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quiry, he ought to support the motion 
for reporting progress and asking leave to 
sit again, instead of that for the Chairman 
to leave the Chair. 

Sir R. Peel was quite astonished at the 
observations of his noble friend. He 
was reluctantly, indeed, compelled, by 
the course which the noble Lord had 
pursued, to prefer that proposition which 
would undoubtedly preclude the noble 
Lord from proceeding further with the 
question at present. But why did the 
noble Lord postpone the question to the 
Friday? Why postpone the discussion to 
the day preceding the question of Reform, 
which must necessarily occupy several 
nights? Why, too, not begin till nine at 
night, when, on other occasions, the im- 
portant business of the evening always 
began at five o’clock. He could not help 
thinking that this singular delay was in- 
tentional; and he could not consent to 
allow all those important interests involved 
in this question to remain in a state of 
suspense till it accorded with the pleasure 
of the noble Lord to fix some subsequent 
day for continuing the adjourned Debate. 
Would the noble Lord either allow this 
question to have precedence of Reform 
on Monday, or would he agree to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee? If the 
noble Lord would do neither of these 
things, he must yote with the hon. member 
for Boroughbridge. 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that it must not 
be forgotten that the bringing on of this 
measure was not the act of the Minis- 
ters. It had been pressed upon them 
from the other side of the House, as es- 
sentially necessary for the satisfaction of 
important interests in the country; neither 
were they answerable for the lateness of 
the hour at which it was brought forward. 
The Sugar Bill admitted of no delay, as 
the duty expired on the 5th of April. The 
Colonial Trade Bill was equally urgent for 
other causes, and they were not respon- 
sible for the debate which arose upon it. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he was one of 
those who had pressed for an early decision 
by Parliament of the question respecting 
timber, as brought forward by the noble 
Lord in his Budget, and which had been 
unnecessarily and too long delayed, to the 
prejudice of those interested in the ¢o- 
lonies and shipping. But had the noble 


Lord told him, when he pressed him on 
the subject, that he meant to lay no new 
duty in 1831, he should have been satisfied 
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to wait to any future period the discussion 
of the political question involved in a 
future change of the timber duties. Such 
arrangements could not affect the trade 
of this year, and it was only with reference 
to that trade that he had applied to the 
noble Lord. In voting upon the present 
question he did so on the ground, not of 
stifling discussion, but on the refusal of 
the noble Lord to accede to the proposal 
of appointing a Committee to inquire into 
the whole subject, considering that that 
which had been settled by a Committee, 
after a laborious inquiry, in 1821, ought 
not to be completely changed without 
that careful examination and inquiry 
which could be effected but in a Com- 
mittee. 

The House then divided—For the 
Chairman leaving the Chair, 236; Against 
it 190 Majority against Ministers 46. 

The House accordingly resumed. 


PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF REFoRM.] 
Mr. Benett presented Petitions from Wilt- 
shire, Bradford, Malmesbury, Warminster, 
Swindon, and Devizes, in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform, All these petitioners 
highly approved of the measure proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and hoped that 
it would pass into a law. 

Sir J. Dugdale Astley supported the 
prayer of these petitions. 

Sir C. Forbes took occasion to express 
his regret that so many persons should be 
induced to express themselves in favour of 
a measure which was not reform, but revo- 
lution, and which must prove ruinous 
to the Constitution of this country. 

Mr. Hobhouse was equally surprised 
that any person of common sense could 
suppose that the Reform measure would 
ave such an effect as that which the hon. 
Baronet attributed to it. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he could not under- 
stand why the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster had not, after the decision of the House 
that evening, asked his usual question of 
“* When do the Ministers mean to resign ?” 
Why had not the hon. Member, after so 
decisive a defeat, put the same question 
they had so often heard him put to the 
late Government, of ‘When does the 
noble Lord propose to resign.” 

Mr. Hobhouse said, his memory was not 
so defective but that he could recollect 
the opinions of the hon. Baronet to have 
been, on former occasions, different from 
what they werenow. The question which 
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the hon. Baronet wished him to put was 
not, however, quite so appropriate at the 
present moment. The country would not 
be gulled by the trickery of the vote of 
that evening. The question for them was, 
whether they were to have Reform or not, 
and whether those who had for fifty years 
been labouring to obtain Reform were 
now to be tricked out of their object ? 
He was convinced that the day when the 
Ministers resigned would be a bad day 
for the country; but he was satisfied that 
the country would not be baulked in their 
wishes by the voteof that night. He had 
frequently heard the hon. Baronet pledge 
himself to Reform, and would now call upon 
him to prove his consistency. 

Sir C. Forbes declared, that he was still 
a friend to Reform, but not to Revolution. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, March 19, 1831. 


Minvutgs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir R. 
INGLIs, the Expenses paid by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury, relative to the following Disfranchisement 
Bills; viz. Aylesbury, in the year 1804; Helleston, in the 
years 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816; Barnstaple, in the 
year 1819; Penryn, in the year 1819, and in the years 
1827 and 1828; and Grampound, in the years 1820 and 
1821; distinguishing the several years; the Expenses paid 
by the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
on account of all Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, and Committees of the whole House, since the end 
of the year 1800; distinguishing the expenses under 
separate heads, of each Committee, and in each year; the 
total Expenses incurred in Building, Repairing, Fitting, 
and Furnishing the several Gaols and Houses of Correction 
in England and Wales, since the year 1800; distinguishing 
such several Gaols and Houses of Correction. 

Petitions presented. In favour of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, by Mr. Alderman Woop, from the Wards of 
Cornhill, Cripplegate Without, Aldgate, and Aldersgate : 
—By Colonel Asrrcromsy, from Alloa:—By Sir GzorGr 
Rosinson, from Northampton:—By Mr. Buck, from 
Exeter :—-By General PaLmer, four from the Parishes of 
Bath :—By Sir M. S. Stewart, three from Greenock :— 
By Mr. P. Stewart, from the Town of Lancaster :—By 
Mr. Hunt, from Stayley-bridge, Lancashire:—By Lord 
EpRINGTON, from the County of Devon, assembled in 
Shire Hall, and from several Parishes of the Eastern part 
of Devonshire :—By Mr. Hum, eighty-nine from England 
and Scotland:—By Mr. Wess, from Gloucester :—-By 
Mr. R. Smiru, from Chesham and Newton-Pagnell :— By 
Mr. Penparvis, from Falmouth, Penzance, Truro, St. 
Mawes, Egleshall, and another Town in Cornwall :—By 
Sir W. InaiLpy, from Stamford, and from three places 
in Lineolnshire:—By Mr. BrLi, from the County of 
Northumberland :—By Mr. R. Grant, from 7,000 Inha- 
bitants of Norwich, being full one-halffof the male adult 
population of that City:—By Mr. Curress, from Hast- 
ings and Ringmer :—By Mr. STAN ry, from Marlborough 
and Clithero:—By Mr. Benett, from the Town of War- 
minster, and from the City of Salisbury; the latter Pcti- 
tion being signed by five or six of the Clergy :—By Captain 


Wenmys, from Cupar:—By Mr. LAnGstone, from the | 


City of Oxford :—By Sir A. DALRYMPLE, from Hadding- 
ton :—By Sir G. Staunton, from Havant:—By Sir J. 
Wrorresvey, from Stafford:—By Mr. Carrer, from 
Fareham, and from Portsmouth :—-By Mr. Munpy, from 
Chesterfield, six places in Derbyshire, and one in Leices- 
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tershire :— By the Lorp ApvocareE, forty from Scotland 
one-third of which were from Corporate Bodies, already 
in the possession of a franchise monopoly :—By Mr. 
Guersr, from Brecknock :—By Mr. Grosvenor, from the 
Mayor and Corporation of the oldest Town in the Empire, 
the City of Chester—being an answer to all the ravings of 
an hon. Member, as to that plan’s being a corporation 
robbery :—-By Mr. Wyse, from Thurles :— By Sir JoHN 
Bourkg, from the County of the Town of Galway :— By 
Mr. KENNEDY, from Ayr, and fourteen other places in 
Scotland :—By Mr. WArsurToN, from Stockport, pray- 
ing, in addition, that as the ‘Town contained a population 
of 50,000 souls, it might possess the privilege of sending 
two Representatives to the Reformed Parliament; though 
the Petitioners did not wish that their claims should em- 
barrass the progress of the present Reform Bill:—By Sir 
W. Hearucorg, fromthe Town of Gosport:—By Sir J. 
JOHNSTONE, from 573 of the Inhabitants of Scarborough: 
~—By Lord Morpetu, from Barnsley, Saddleworth, Selby, 
and another Town in Yorkshire ;—By Colonel Caven- 
DISH, from the Mayor and Corporation of Derby :—By 
Mr. R. Gorpon, from Cricklade, Highworth, and Swin- 
don :—By Mr. Hosuouse, from the parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden:—By Mr. Wricutson, from Kingston- 
uponr-Hull :—By Lord J. Russew., from Thornhill :—By 
Mr. GiseorNE, from New Mills, and neighbouring places, 
in the County of Derby :—-By Mr. J. Fouey, from Droit- 
wich:—By Lord Stanugy, from Ashton-under-Line, 
Chorley, and Rochdale :—By Mr. BynG, from Uxbridge 
and from Whitechapel :—By Sir J.GraHam, from Oldham, 
(praying also for the Vote by Ballot) Birmingham, Leith, 
Cumberland, Maryport, Whitehaven, Cockermouth, and 
a place near Edinburgh :—-By Sir E. KNaTcHBuLL, from 
Ashford :—By Mr. Evice, from Thorne, in Yorkshire :—- 
By the ArroRNEY GENERAL, from the members of the 
English Bar, signed by nearly 400 persons, including twenty 
King’s Counsel and Serjeants-at-law ; including persons 
entertaining a variety of political opinions, and they ex- 
pressed their full conviction, that the measure tended to 
the stability of the Crown, the security of property, and 
the welfare of the community; and from Bishop Auck- 
land :—By Mr. SANDForD, from Yeovil, Shepton-Mallet, 
and four other places in Somersetshire. From the Royal 
Burgh of Dunbar, two places in Fife, and one in North- 
umberland, by Sir R. Fereuson:—from four places in 
Gloucestershire, by Sir W. Guise:—from Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, by Lord G. Benrinck:—from Taunton, by Mr. 
LApoucHERE:—from Oldham, ana three other parishes 
in Lancashire, by Mr. J. Woop:—from Boston, by Mr. 
Wiks :—from three places in the East Riding of York- 
shire, by Mr. Sykes. Against the Reform Bill, by Mr. 
Brrna., from the Mayor and Corporation ef Rochester : 
—By Mr. Miturer, from Newcastle-under-Lyne. By 
Colonel Rocurort, from Westmeath, for an Abolition of 
Capital Punishment in cases of mere offences against 
Property :—By the Lorp Apvocarg, a similar Petition, 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. By Mr. 
2¥NG, from Clerkenwell, against Building a second new 
Church in that Parish. By Sir J. Bourke, from Ballina- 
hill (Galway), complaining of Distress, and imploring 
Relief; from the Chamber of Commerce, against reducing 
the Duty on Barilla; and from Rahoon, against further 
Grants to the Kildare-street Society. Against any alter- 
ation of the Timber Duties, by Lord Eerrneton, from 
Bideford. Against Slavery, by Mr. WiLKs, from Dis- 
senters at Boston, Louth, and Wareham (and from Ware~ 
ham for the Abolition of the Pilgrim Tax in India) :—By 
Mr. Wyse, from Wesleyans of Cork:—By Sir J. Joun- 
STONE, from Rilstone and Conistone :—-By Mr. Curteis, 
from Dissenters at Brighton: —By Mr. Linuey, from 
Birmingham and Stratford-upon-Avon. In favour of the 
Vote by Ballot, by Mr. Hun’, from Padsham, Lancashire, 
Flushing, Cornwall, from Denny, from the Milrow 
Co-operative Socicty. By the same hon. Member, from 
various Associations, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty 
on Newspapers; from a place in Carmarthen, against the 
ithes; and from the Working Butchers of Taunton, 
against the Tax on Horses. By Mr. J. Woop, from Chor- 
ley, against the Truck System; and from Haughton-le- 
Kerne, fora Modification of the Tithe Laws, By Mr. 
Svxes, from Beverley, for the Repeal of the Assessed 
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Taxes. For extending the Franchise of Galway to 
Roman Catholics, by Sir R. INGLIs, from the Protestants 
of Oran More. By Mr. Burton, from the Burgesses and 
others of Beverley, against the Reform Bill; and from 
the Inhabitants of Beverley, against the General Registry 
Act. By Mr. Evans, from certain persons licensed to sell 
Beer under the new Act, against the Corporation and Ma- 
gistrates of Leicester, who had refused to allow them to 
continue their trade, unless they took out their freedom. 
They complained of the Magistrates exercising a species of 
espionnage over them. 


Sysrem or Truck—anp Coser. | 
Mr. Hunt said, he had another Petition 
to present, of which he had given notice. 
It showed the evils of the Truck System, 
and was drawn up some twelve months 
ago, when the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire brought in his bill to compel the 
payment of labourers’ wages in money. 
The petition was taken round to as many 
as eight or nine Members of that House, 
soon after it was drawn up, but they had 
all objections to presenting it, for some 
reason or another—but, as petitioners 
conceived, because it alluded to an indi- 
vidual—one Cobbett—who was the editor 
of some publication of which those hon. 
Members were in dread. The petition was 
brought to him (Mr. Hunt) at that time, 
to see whether he could recommend the 
petitioners to whom they should apply to 
present it; and, upon being told that so 
many Members had refused, he said, ‘* if 
he were in Parliament, and knew the 
statements in it to be true, he should have 
no hesitation in presenting it.” When he 
(Mr. Hunt) became a Member of that 
House, the petitioners reminded him of his 
former declaration, and called on him to 
fulfil it; and, in accordance with the pledge 
so given, he now presented the petition. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
the statements contained in the petition, 
which was as follows :— 

The humble Petition of the undersigned La- 
bourers, of the Parish of Kensington, in 
the County of Middlesex, and of Barnes, 
in the County of Surrey ; 

Mosthumbly sheweth—That your Petitioners 
belong to aclass of the community who are 
destined by Providence to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. 

That for some time past, previous to the 
winter of 1827, and the spring of 1828, your 
petitioners have been enabled to command, as 
wages for garden and other labour, from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s.a day; that with such wages, scanty and 
insufficient as they are to purchase any thing 
other than the necessaries of life, your humble 
petitioners have been, nevertheless, able to 
support themselves, their families, and their 
ehildren. 

That owing to the pressure of the times, 
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consequent upon the enormous taxes with 
which this country is burthened, and which fall 
so heavily upon the labouring classes of the 
community, your petitioners have greatly ex- 
perienced the want of employment ; but, being 
naturally anxious to embrace it whenever it 
offered itself, your humble petitioners were 
compelled, by that necessity which arises from 
the increasing wants of their families, to accept 
of employ under one William Cobbett, a nurse- 
ryman and a seedsman, residing at Kensington, 
in the county of Middlesex, and also occupying 
what he calls an * Indian corn farm,” at Barn 
Elms, in the county of Surrey, upon the follow- 
ing terms—namely, 2ibs. of meat, 14]b. of 
bread, and 3lb. of cheese per day for each 
man! That the said William Cobbett assigned 
to your petitioners, a8 a reason for this sort of 
payment of wages, “his great desire to keep 
your petitioners from the cursed chandler’s 
shop and the big brewer; and also, that every 
man who worked for him should have in his 
belly some bread, meat, and clieese.” 

These were the motives assigned by the said 
William Cobbett for thus employing your 
humble petitioners ; but more false or more 
hypocritical motives never were assigned, as 
will be seen, and of which your honourable 
Hiouse will be perfectly convinced, by the fol- 
lowing statement of facts: to wit, the meat, 
consisting of the worst part of bad miitton, 
or cheap pickled pork, might have been bought 
by your humble petitioners at 5d. a pound 
retail; the bread, composed of coarse black fil- 
thy Indian corn meal and rye flour, at 1d. a 
pound; and stinking cheese at 4d. a pound, 
making the wages of your petitioners to con- 
sist of food of the following value—namely, 
For Mutton or Pork..2lb at 5d. ++ 10d. 

For Bread ..........14 at 1 .. 14 
POPU isécxsss SRA .. F 

Total ...5.... 18. 1gaday. 
Thus paying your humble Petitioners, in lieu 
of 3s. or 28. 6d. a day in money, paying them 
in such disgusting food, to the utmost not 
worth more than thirtéen-pence-halfpenny, 
(hangman’s wages), while the prime cost of it 
to the said William Cobbett could not possi- 
bly exceed sixpence-three-farthings. 

Your honourable House, therefore, will rea- 
dily perceive, from the foregoing premises, the 
true cause and selfish motives which induced 
the said William Cobbett to adopt the infamous 
practice of paying your humble petitioners in 
meat and méal, instead of the current coin of 
the realm. 

With such payment of wages your petition- 
ers were left with no means whatever to pur- 
chase clothes, fuel, beer, soap, candles, lodg- 
ing, Or even tobacco, now rendered sv netes- 
sary by the habits of their lives ; and, in short, 
your humble petitioners were deprived of the 
necessaries of life, or compelled to sell, at an 
immense loss, a great portion of their hard- 
earned, coarse} and unwholesome food, such as 
the hogs of the said William Cobbett have been 
frequently known to refuse, in order to pur- 
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chase some one of the articles just above enu- 
merated. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly 
implore that your honourable House will in- 
terpose between your humble petitioners and 
all such persons who may be disposed to imi- 
tate the fatal and abominable example of the 
said William Cobbett, and pass a law as will 
in future protect them from becoming the 
dupes of such low cunning, as also from the 
additional misery and degradation of their 
station in life, by preserving them from the 
payment of wages in food. 

And your petitioners further pray, that they 
may be permitted to prove all and every alle- 
gation contained in their humble petition at 
the bar of your honourable Louse. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

A grosser instance than this of the evils 
arising from the truck system, perhaps, 
had never been brought before the House ; 
and he hoped the system would soon be 
put an end to. The individual referred to 
(Cobbett) had been attacking him (Mr. 
Hunt) in his publications; but he assured 
the House he was not instigated to present 
the petition from that circumstance. He 
had pledged himself to present the petition 
many months ago, before those attacks 
had taken place. As he was on his 
legs, he would advert to another circum- 
stance :—A few nights ago, the subject of 
the treatment of prisoners in gaols came 
under their consideration; and when he 
(Mr. Hunt) alluded to a fact which came 
within his own knowledge, as to the treat- 
ment of some Reformers in a gaol in York- 
shire, the hon. member for Weymouth (Sir 
E. Sugden) boldly and piainly got up and 
said (in a manner, no doubt, quite par- 
liamentary) that he did not believe the 
account. In answer to the hon. inember 
for Weymouth, an lion. Alderman (Wood) 
then rose and stated, that he knew the 
greater portion of the facts mentioned by 
lim (Mr. Hunt) to be true. Now, the 
particular case alluded to was that of a Re- 
former named Reilly, who was committed, 
in the year 1817, as a Reformer, and cut 
his throat in prison; and the fact stated 
was, that a brother Reformer was put into 
the cell, whete the man had committed 
suicide, before the cell was cleaned out. 
The hon. member for Weymouth said it 
was impossible such a circuinstance could 
have taken place in this country, and that, 
if any thing of the kind had occurred, 
those guilty of such cruel treatment must 
have been brought to justice. The rela- 
tions of Reilly, most respectable shop- 
keepers, however, had since called on him 
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and confirmed the whole of his previous 
statement, which they were ready to 
prove at the bar of the House. The 
hon. Member was proceeding to give an 
account of a statement made to him by 
the brother of Reilly, when 

An hon. Member rose to order, and 
observed, that the statement into which the 
hon. Member was entering had nothing 
whatever to do with the petition he was 
about to present. 

Mr. Hunt appealed to the Speaker 
whether he had not a right to advert to a 
direct contradiction given to a statement 
of his on a former evening ? 

The Speaker said, that the hon. member 
for Preston was quite in order. 

On the question that the Petition be 
printed, 

Another hon. Member rose, and was 
about to enter into the subject of the con- 
tradiction given by the hon. member for 
Weymouth to the statement of the hon. 
member for Preston, with respect to the 
case of Reilly, when he was stopped by 

The Speaker, who said, that the hon. 
member for Preston was personally con- 
cerned in the matter, and, therefore, had 
that claim on the attention of the House 
to his statement, which the hon. Member 
who was about to address the House had 
no title to. 

Mr. O’ Connell remarked, that the mode 
in which Mr. Cobbett paid his labourers, 
would render him a benefactor in Ireland, 
where they would be too glad to work for 
beef and bread. He had heard the cha- 
racter of Mr. Cobbett very highly spoken 
of by the Irish labourers in his neighbour- 
hood. 

The Petition to be printed. 


Peririons IN FAvouR oF Rerorm.| 
Colonel Sibthorp presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of the Bail and Close of 
the City of Lincoln, in favour of Reform. 
He willingly presented this petition, al- 
though he did not go so far as the peti- 
tioriers with respect to the question of 
Reform. At the same time he professed 
himself a Reformer, but not a radical nor 
root-and-branch Reformer. He thought 
there was much that required amendment 
in the existing system of Representation, 
and should be happy to see a plan of Re- 
form brought forward of which he could 
conscientiously approve. With respect to 
the Ministerial scheme of Reform, he 
thought it more objectionable in its de- 
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privations than in its extension of the 
franchise. ‘The hon. Member also pre- 
sented a Petition in favour of Reform, from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Lincoln. 

Mr. Hume said, that although he was 
not often in the habit of defending Mi- 
nisters, yet he felt himself bound to 
say, that last night the present Ministry 
had been extremely ill-used. The object 
they sought to obtain was a diminution 
of taxation, and yet they had been met 
with the most factious opposition that he 
had ever witnessed. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that they had to carry on 
the Government with materials congregated 
together by the last Government; in con- 
sequence, those who held what they called 
Treasury boroughs, voted against them. 
The public should take notice of this, for, 
in addition to the ninety-nine arguments 
in favour of Reform, this was the hun- 
dredth, and the best of them all. 

Mr. Curteis said, he was one of those 


who had voted in the majority last night; 


but he could with perfect truth deny the 
charge of having given a factious vote. 
He had given, not a factious, but a painful 
vote. He was sorry to be obliged to op- 
pose his Majesty’s Ministers; his vote was 
not directed against them, but against the 
principles of free trade. 

Mr. O’Connell said, no doubt many 
hon. Members were actuated by the same 
motives as the hon. member for Sussex : 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) did not 
mean to deny. He only expressed his 

opinion, that, generally speaking, the vote 
had been dictated by factious motives. 
This he (Mr. O’Conuell) firmly believed to 
be the case. But he would desire his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers not to be discouraged : 
he told them, that the people of England 
and Scotland,—ay, and after all that had 
passed—of Ireland, too, were with them, 
and would co-operate in putting down the 
boroughmongering faction, that was en- 
deavouring to thwart the Reform brought 
forward by Ministers. What had occurred 
last night would only stimulate the people 
to make fresh efforts in favour of the pre- 
sent Government; particularly when it 
was seen that the Treasury boroughs were 
in the hands of Opposition Members, who 
voted against the Government to which 
those boroughs belonged. Were not Mem- 
bers who acted thus, pursuing a factious, 
not to say a dishonourable course? Cer- 
tainly they acted differently from the nomi- 
nees of private patrons. When the nomi- 
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nee could not vote with his principal, he 
gave up the borough; but the Gentlemen 
to whom he had alluded adopted an oppo- 
site course. 

Mr. Miller took that opportunity of 
complaining of the use that had been made 
of his Majesty’s name, with a view to in- 
fluence the opinions of people out of doors, 
and to promote the getting up of petitions 
in favour of a plan of Reform which the 
King was said to approve. 

Mr. O’ Connell, as a constitutional law- 
yer, defended the practice censured bythe 
hon. Gentleman, and declared his opinion 
to be, that it was legally and constitution- 
ally justifiable to refer to his Majesty’s 
known opinions on Reform, with a view 
to induce the people to co-operate with 
the first Reformer in the country—the 
King upon the Throne,—in securing a 
satisfactory amendment of the Repre- 
sentation. There was a wide distinction 
to be taken between allusions within these 
walls to the opinions of his Majesty, for 
the purpose of influencing decisions of the 
House of Commons, and references made 
out of doors to the royal sentiments, with 
a view to excite the people to express their 


- wishes in addresses to the King and Par- 


liament on the subject of Reform. The 
House considered the former course irre- 
gular, but the latter proceeding he (Mr. 
O’Connell) was prepared to justify. 

Mr. G. Dawson called upon the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford to 
speak, not as a lawyer, but as a Member 
of that House: whatever arguments legal 
ingenuity, directed to one sideof a question, 
might suggest to the hon. Gentleman, 
however he might attempt to justify the 
practice referred to, when speaking as an 
Advocate, he (Mr. Dawson) did not see 
upon what ground the hon. Gentleman, in 
his capacity as a Member of the Legislature, 
could defend it. For his own part, he 
considered it highly unconstitutional to 
use the name of his Majesty for the purpose 
of exciting a cry throughout the country in 
favour of Reform; and he thought that 
if the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford had not ulterior objects in view, he 
would not stand up to defend the practice. 

Mr. Bernal rose to order: he considered 
it irregular in the right hon. Gentleman to 
speak of the “ ulterior objects” of an hon. 
Member, particularly as it must be pretty 
plain that the right hon, Gentleman meant 
to connect ulterior motives with ulterior 
objects, 
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The Speaker decided, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) was in order, 
and that the hon. member for Rochester 
was himself irregular, in confounding “ ob- 
jects,” with ‘* motives.” 

Mr. Dawson had not imputed motives 
to the hon. and learned Member, he only 
spoke of the hon. Gentleman’s ulterior ob- 
jects, which were confessed] y—Annual Par- 
liaments, Universal Suffrage, Vote by Bal- 
lot, the destruction of Corporations, and 
the annihilation of the Protestant Church. 
These were the ulterior objects in further- 
ance of which the hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to support the present Ministry 
in their plan of Reform, and it was with a 
view to the accomplishment of these ob- 
jects that the learned Member justified the 
appeal to the supposed opinions of his Ma- 
Jesty. He repeated, those were the ulterior 
objects which he imputed to the hon. 
member for Waterford, and he was sure 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
too honest to conceal them. 

Sir John Wrottesley denied that any 
petitions had been got up in Staffordshire 
by any undue influence whatever, The 
people being zealous in the cause of Re- 
form, had come voluntarily forward to 
address the King and petition the Houses 
of Parliament in its favour. 

Mr. Wilks was proceeding to state that 
we had official information of the opinion 
of his Majesty, in his answer to the Address 
of the Corporation of London on the sub- 
ject of Reform, and to argue that it was 
justifiable to refer to the opinion so ex- 
pressed, when 

The Speaker told the hon. Member, that 
his allusion was disorderly, inasmuch as it 
might give rise to an irregular discussion 
as to the construction of his Majesty’s 
answer. 

Mr. O’Connell, in answer to the obser- 
vations which had been made by Mr. G. 
Dawson, denied that he was, or ever 
had been, an advocate for Annual Parlia- 
ments. He certainly approved of Trien- 
nial Parliaments, as established at the 
Revolution, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had so often denominated “ glorious ;” 
and, in his opinion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be the last man to object to 
the principles which triumphed at that 
period. He confessed that he was a friend 
to Universal Suffrage; but upon that point 
he gave way to the pending measure of 
Reform, because he thought that it was 
calculated to produce the self-same ends; 
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namely, good government and cheap in- 
stitutions. The right hon. Gentleman had 
thought fit also to charge him with being 
an enemy to the Protestant Church, and 
as one who wished for its overthrow; but 
he denied this accusation in the most de- 
cided manner. He respected the hierarchy 
of the Church of England, as a faint image 
of that of his own Church, and he was only 
opposed to its enormous temporalities and 
overgrown wealth. 

Mr. G. Dawson called on the House to 
compare the statements of the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford in that House with the 
sweeping anathemas he had repeatedly 
fulminated against the Protestant Church 
and Parliament out of doors. He was 
astonished, that not only the hon. member 
for Waterford, but his particular friends, 
the members for Preston and Middlesex, 
should give up their extensive plans of 
Reform, for the weak milk-and-water mea- 
sure now before the House. 

Sir J. Newport spoke to order. The 
right hon Gentleman was not justified in 
imputing to the hon. inember for Water- 
ford that that hon. Member had falsely 
stated his opinions. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he had no inten- 
tion of imputing anything like falsehood 
to the hon. member for Waterford. He 
had his own opinions as to the motives 
which influenced that hon. Member. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Stanley said, he rose to present a 
rather singular and important Petition in 
favour of Reform. It was a petition signed 
by a respectable body of Commercial Tra- 
vellers, principally communicating between 
London and Birmingham, and its neigh- 
bourhood. The petitioners set forth, that 
from the nature of their avocations, they 
had opportunities which few other classes 
of the community possessed, of ascertain- 
ing what were the opinions, sentiments, 
and wishes, of numerous bodies of society, 
of different grades, and of very various 
occupations. The petitioners had taken 
pains to inform themselves upon the 
subject, and they could state, that the 
people were unanimous and ardent in 
favour of Reform, and that even those 
whose views were not precisely accordant 
with the measure brought into that House 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, would sacrifice 
all differences upon minor points, and zeal- 
ously support the Bill, upon the conviction 
that it was calculated to effect the greatest 
good to the country.—To be printed, 
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Mr. P. M. Stewart, in presenting a! 
Petition from the Freemen and Inha- | 
bitants of the Town of Lancaster, and its | 
vicinity, in favour of Parliamentary Reform, | 
said, that he was unwilling to trespass | 
upon the time of the House, considering 
the mass of petitions that still remained 
to be presented. He begged, however, to 
say, that the meeting at which this pe- 
tition was adopted was of the most intel- | 
ligent and respectable character, and had 
carried the resolutions and the petition by | 
acclamation, and among them were many | 
individuals who, by thus supporting the | 
measure of Reform, submitted to being | 
immediately denuded of their franchise, | 
and others submitted to the limitation of | 

} 
| 


it to a mere life-rent, instead of a perpe- 
tuity, all concurring in sacrificing their in- 
dividual advantages for the good of the 
public. The petition lay for seven hours | 
for signature, and was subscribed by up- 
wards of 1,100 names. ‘To any person 
acquainted with Lancaster, and with the 
community which he had the honour of | 
representing, this fact spoke forcibly of 
the irresistible progress which this great | 
question was making over the whole coun- | 
try; and so impressed was he with this, | 
that he felt convinced, in the event of their | 
being sent back to their constituents be- | 
fore this saving measure was secured to | 
the country, they would, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have to return here and appear | 
as he (Mr. Stewart) now did, with a pe- | 
| 
| 


tition like the present as the credentials 
of their appointment.— Petition printed. 

Sir G. Nugent presented a Petition from 
Buckingham against the Bill. The peti- | 
tioners complained that they had been | 
improperly included among the disfran- | 
chised boroughs, inasmuch as Buckingham | 
contained many more than 2,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Sir 7. Fremantle thought the petition 
well worthy of the attention of the House. 
The Bill then in progress proposed to dis- 
franchise all boroughs, the population of 
which was less than 2,000 according to 
the census of 1821; and though the popu- 
lation of Buckingham was actually 3,460, 
it was included in the list of the boroughs 
to be disfranchised. He had had a con- 
ference in private with the noble Lord 
(John Russell) who brought in the Bill, | 
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would make public his private avowal, as 
it would afford great satisfaction to the in- 
habitants of that borough. 

Mr. Stanley was enabled to state to the 
House, that the case of Buckingham was 
at that moment under the peculiar con- 
sideration of the framers of the Bill. 


Pee Cee t Cente 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 21, 1831. 


MinuTgs.] Petitions presented. In favour of the Minis- 
terial plan of Reform, by the Duke of Grarron, from 
the County of Suffolk, unanimously agreed to at a public 
Meeting; and from Woodbridge and Aldeburgh :——By 
Earl Spencer, from the Town of Northampton, from 
Daventry, and from Upton, Suffolk:—By the Earl of 
KiINNOUL, from the Royal Burgh of Perth, and from 
Forfarshire:—By the Earl of RApNor, from the Borough 
of Lancaster, although the Bill would disfranchise the 
Petitioners altogether; and from eight other places: 
By Lord KiNG, from South Molton, Bridgewater, and six 
other places :—- 


{The noble Lord said, that all the Peti- 
tioners expressed loyalty to the King, con- 
fidence in the Government, and a convic- 
tion that the measure of Reform would 
prove a most efficient and beneficial mea- 
sure. | 
By the Earl of Rosesgery, from the Burgh of Queen’s 
Ferry: —By the Earl of Dupiey, from Sedgeley, Staf- 
fordshire :—By Lord Duguam, from Warrington, Green- 
wich, Durham, and other places :—By the Duke of Nor- 
FOLK, from Horsham, Cove, Bexley, Glasgow, and Perth : 
—By the Marquis of CLEVELAND, from Darlington and 
Totness :—By the Earl of Happineton, from Hadding- 
ton:—By the Marquis of LANspown, from Warrington 
and Romsey :—-By the Duke of Sussex, from St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, from Holywell, in Flintshire, Renfrew, and 
Dumfries :—By the Earl of Cartistr, from Carlisle and 
Cumberland. Against the Bill for Parliamentary Reform, 
by the Earl of HAppINGTon, from Dalkeith:—By the 
Earl of MANse1zLD, from certain Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. By the Earl of Rapnor, from the Operative 
Spinners of Manchester, in favour of the Labour in Cotton 
Factories Bill. By the Earl of ELpon, from the Roman 
Catholies of Merchants’ Quay, Galway, for the extension 
of the Franchise to Catholics. By the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON, from Sheffield, for an Alteration in the Beer 
Bill. By Lord ELtensorovueH, from Falmouth, against 
any alteration in the Timber Duties. 
A Message from the House of Commons brought up the 
Mandamus Bill. 


Prririons aGainst Rerorm.] Lord 
Montague had been intrusted with two Pe- 
titions on the subject of Reform, and they 
being of a different character from those 
lately presented, he considered it his duty 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the statements of these petitions. He 
wished to avoid entering into the general 
question, and to contine himself to the 
petitions. One was from the freeholders 





on the peculiar hardship—indeed injustice, | of the County of Selkirk, the other from 
even on his own principle—of including | the Burgh of Selkirk; and both com- 
Buckingham within its disfranchisement | plained that, by the measure proposed by 
provisions; and he trusted the noble Lord | his Majesty’s Ministers, the petitioners 
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would be virtually disfranchised. The 
freeholders stated, that, from the earliest 
records, they returned two Members to 
the Parliament of Scotkand; and that, 
by the Treaty of Union, it was settled 
they were to return one Member to the 
British Parliament. They had heard, 
however, with great surprise, that, by the 
measure of his Majesty’s Ministers, they 
were to be deprived of this right, and, in 
conjunction with Peebles-shire, to return 
only one Member to Parliament. The pe- 
titioners were at a loss to discover on what 
principle they were to be deprived of their 
privilege. The petitioners had not seen 
the Bills, and when they received them, 
they would naturally seek to discover on 


Petitions wn 


what grounds they were to be deprived of 


their rights. The preamble of the English 
Bill would tell them that it was expedient 
to increase the number of county Members ; 
but in the Bill for Scotland, they would 
find not one word in tbe preamble about 
county Members. That Bill contained 
only a dry enactment, that Scotland was 
to return twenty-eight instead of thirty 
county Members. By the English Bill, 
the county of Rutland was to return two 
Members with a population but little ex- 
ceeding that of Selkirkshire and Peebles- 
shire united, which were to return but one. 
There were at least seven English towns 
which were to return two Members each, 
of which the population was inferior to that 
of the two Scotch counties. If Selkirkshire 
was taken singly, the case would be still 
more striking. From the superior popu- 
lation of Peebles-shire, it was quite evi- 
dent that, under the proposed new qualifi- 
cations, Selkirkshire could never return 
the Member, and thus would be doomed, 
practically, to perpetual disfranchisement. 
He would say nothing of the new quali- 
fications, numerous as were the objections 
to them, because they were not noticed 
in the petition. It was, indeed, not worth 
while for the petitioners to inquire how a 
county Member was to be elected, when it 
was quite evident they never could elect 
one. Passing then to the Burgh, Selkirk, 
with three others, Peebles, Lanark, and 
Linlithgow, at present return one Member, 
and Selkirk has generally had its fair share 
in the election ; it was proposed, however, 
to add Falkirk to these four burghs, a 
town hitherto unrepresented, with a popu- 
lation so superior to that of any of the 
other burghs, that, under the new qualifi- 
fications, it would always return the 
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Member. By uniting with Linlithgow, a 
town at no great distance, and in the same 
county, it would prevent Selkirk, Peebles, 
and Lanark, from ever having the Member 
of their choice. The petitioners asked, 
why they were to have the populous 
town of Falkirk thrown in upon them, 
while many English towns were to enjoy 
the privilege of electing a Member, though 
their population be inferior to that of the 
four united burghs. Scotland might have 
made a bad bargain at the Union as to her 
Representation ; with it, however, she had 
hitherto remained contented. Under it 
she had increased in happiness and _pros- 
perity ; but if the Treaty of Union was to 
be violated, at least let Scotland be placed 
on an equal footing with England. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that he would 
not, on that occasion, follow the noble 
Lord through all his arguments. The 
noble Lord had presented a petition from 
Selkirk, and had told their Lordships that 
the petitioners would be disfranchised by 
the Bill. He had a petition to present 
from persons similarly circumstanced in 
all respects, but their prayer was, that the 
Bill might pass into a law. The petition 
was from Linlithgow. ‘The petitioners ex- 
pressed their joy and approbation at the 
measure, and declared, that they were not 
only most willing, but most desirous, to 
surrender their individual privileges and 
interests for the sake of what they and the 
majority of their fellow-subjects believed 
to be a great public benefit. There was 
one observation which had fallen from the 
noble Lord (Montague) opposite, which he 
could not allow to pass unnoticed. The 
noble Lord had expressed a hope that, if 
the Union were to be violated at all, 
Scotland would at least be allowed a fair 
relative proportion to England in the new 
system of Representation. He would say 
nothing then about violating the Union, 
but he must remind the noble Lord that 
by the proposed measures Scotland would 
gain five, while England would lose sixty- 
two Representatives. Surely, then, Scot- 
land would be better off than it was at 
present. 

Petitions to be laid on the Table. 


Preririons IN FAVOUR OF ReForm.] 
Lord Goderich presented a Petition from 
the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Commonalty of 
the City of Lincoln, praying that the Mi- 
nisterial Plan of Reform might become a 
law, The petitioners said, that, as this 
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Bill had been considered by some to be an 
invasion of corporate and municipal rights, 
and as they were persons participating in 
such rights, they were anxious to declare 
it to be their opinion, that such an argu- 
ment, however well founded, ought not to 
be an obstacle to a measure which had 
the public voice in its favour. 

The Duke of Norfolk presented similar 
petitions from the borough of Horsham, 
from Cove, from Waterford, from the Cor- 
poration of Barbers in Glasgow, from 
Perth, and from several other places. 

Lord Farnham said, that as some of 
those petitions came irom Ireland, and as 
he had received petitions from that coun- 
try of an adverse nature, he could not re- 
frain from making one observation upon 
the subject. He considered it a most ex- 
traordinary thing that, while the second 
reading of the Reform measure for England 
was fixed for that night in the other House 
of Parliament, the Bil for Ireland had 
not yet been introduced into Parliament. 
The noble Lord who had brought forward 
the plan of Reform elsewhere, had opened 
it as an entire measure, and yet they were 
now proceeding to deal with it in a muti- 
lated form. He did not think that it was 
possible to debate the general measure 
fairly without having the details of the 
Irish measure before them. He begged, 
therefore, to know from the noble Earl 
(Grey) opposite, when the lrish measure 
would be produced by the Ministers. At 
present their Lordships were totally igno- 
rant of the nature of that measure. It 
had been supposed, indeed, that the Irish 
measure would be analogous to the mea- 
sure for England, but there were peculiar 
features in Ireland which would render 
such a measure wholly inapplicable to that 
country, and which would cause such a 
measure to be productive of very detri- 
mental consequences. 

jarl Grey said, it appeared to him that 
the course which the noble Lord had pur- 
sued was somewhat irregular. The noble 
Lord had asked him when a Bill—which 
could only be brought into the other 
House of Parliament—would be intro- 
duced by the Government. Now it was 
quite impossible that he, consistently with 
the respect which was due to the other 
House of Parliament, or consistently with 
the proceedings of that House, could answer 
the question of the noble Lord. It was a 
Bill, however, which those who were em- 
ployed in framing it were using all dili- 
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gence upon, and which would be brought 
in without loss of time. As to whether 
the measure would be productive of very 
detrimental consequences, if it were analo- 
gous to the measure for England, that was 
a matter which could not be properly dis- 
cussed at present. Allow him, however, to 
observe, that this was the first time he had 
ever heard it said, that a general measure 
of Parliamentary Reform could not be 
fairly discussed without debating at the 
same time that part of the details of such 
measure as applied to Ireland. He 

old enough to have voted with Mr. Pitt 
when Mr. Pitt supported Parliamentary 
Reform, and to have strongly opposed Mr. 
Pitt, when Mr. Pitt opposed a similar 
measure to that which Mr. Pitt had sup- 
ported at the outset of his political career. 
But in all those discussions, he had never 
heard it said, that it was necessary for 
them to know what Reform it was pro- 
posed to make in Scotland before they 
could debate the principle of Reform fairly. 
No; the measures had always been allowed 
to rest on their own merits; and he must 
say, therefore, that there was no founda- 
tion for the complaint of the noble Lord. 
As far as he could be permitted to state 
any thing regularly in answer to the noble 
Lord, he had no objection to inform the 
noble Lord, that the Bill was prepared, 
and that it would be produced at the first 
convenient opportunity. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
to present a mass of Petitions to their Lord- 
ships on the subject of Reform. He 
could do no more than read the names of 
the places from which these petitions came, 
and he took that course, not out of any 
disrespect to the petitioners, but because 
he felt that it would be impossible to do 
more without occupying far too much of 
their Lordships’ time. The petitions, 
which were’ fifty-six in number, came from 
different corporate bodies in various parts 
of the kingdom, all of whom would be af- 
fected by the Reform Bill; that was to 
say, they would all be distranchised, either 
wholly or in part; and yet the prayers of 
the petitioners were, that the measure 
might be passed intoalaw. After reading 
the namesofthe thirty places from which the 
petitions came, being chiefly in Scotland, 
the noble and learned Lord said—* After 
presenting these petitions to your Lord- 
ships, I spare your Lordships the presenta- 
tion of eighty or ninety more which haye 
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been intrusted to me, because I am desir- | and you have got no property.’ But the 
ous not to encroach unreasonably upon | people turned round upon them and said, 
the time of your Lordships. I selected , ‘ This is the first time that you, or any of 
these from corporate bodies, because I | your kidney, have shown that you ever 
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wish to give an illustration of that noble 
disinterestedness which so many classes 
have displayed upon this momentous ques- 
tion, While, my Lords, we cannot be 
too grateful to those distinguished individ- 
uals—Members of this House, and of the 
other House of Parliament—who have 
come forward so gallantly with expressions 
of their readiness to sacrifice their personal 
interests, and to give up cheerfully the 
most enticing of all possessions—I mean 
the possession of political power,—while | 
say, my Lords, we cannot be too grateful 
to those high-minded individuals, we must 
not forget to award the same meed of 
praise to persons in a lower class of life, 
who have displayed the same disinterested- 
ness and public spirit. From this display, 
my Lords, I would fain, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, draw one moral. How 
grievously mistaken, my Lords, those per- 
sons must have been, who, either in Parlia- 
ment or out of Parliament, have endea- 
voured to stir up a feeling of opposition 
and discontent to his Majesty’s Ministers. 
[A slight laugh.] This is not the first 
time, my Lords, that I have been witness 
to a premature laugh,—to a laugh, my 
Lords, which if those who indulged in 
it had only had the patience to wait a 
little, the laugh would most assuredly 
have been postponed sine die. However, 
my Lords, I do not complain, and I trust 
that my noble friends who are inclined to 
laugh will forgive me if I goon with my moral 
to this,—not fable,—but, happily for the 
honour and the character of our country, 
—passage of history. This shows, then, 
how great is the delusion under which 
those persons labour who have attempted 
to excite feelings hostile to this great mea- 
sure among—the lowest classes I was going 
to say, but I will not call them so, for their 
conduct has placed them above their 
tempters and seducers, and I will call 
them, therefore, the humblest classes, not 
the lowest. They who have resisted the 
arts and snares of the seducers must be 
higher at least than the seducers them- 
selves. These tempters have gone among 
the people, and endeavoured insidiously 
to excite them against the Bill, by holding 


| thought about the welfare of the people, 
'or their want of property.’ This, my 
' Lords, is not the first time that such an 
argument was addressed to the people. 
It is an old argument, my Lords,—as old 
| as the commencement of the Christian era 
—and the person who used it is well known 
in sacred history. The moral that I would 
impress upon your Lordships is to be 
found in a passage of the sacred writings, 
and is this:—‘ Then saith one of his dis- 
ciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which 
should betray him, why was not this 
ointment sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor?’ ‘ But this,’ adds 
the sacred historian, with indignation, and 
contempt, and scorn,—‘ this he said, not 
that he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief.’” 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
their Lordships would do well to adhere 
to their original resolution of not discuss- 
ing this measure until it came regularly 
before them. He should have thought 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack would have adhered to that 
resolution, but the noble and learned Lord 
had not done so, and had referred to 
arguments which had been used in the 
other House of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor.—No, indeed, it 
was an argument which was used at two 
county Meetings. 

The Duke of Wellington said, well the 
argument was one which had been adduced 
to the common people; and, since the 
noble and learned Lord had thought pro- 
per to go so far, he wished the noble and 
learned Lord had gone a little further, and 
adverted to certain other arguments which 
had been used to the same class. One of 
those arguments was, that this measure 
would lead to ulterior measures; that the 
measure must undoubtedly and inevitably 
lead to Radical Reform and Universal 
Suffrage. _ If the noble and learned Lord 
thought proper to allude to one part of an 
argument, let him allude to the other part 
‘of it also. However, he disclaimed any 
| desire to continue the discussion of this 
| subject, and he thought that their Lord- 
| ships would do well to confine themselves 








the following language to them :—‘ You | to the statements of the petitioners. 


common people will get no votes, for the 


The Lord Chancellor perfectly concurred 


Bill is founded on the principle of property, | in the propriety of the rule, generally, 
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which the noble Duke had advocated, and 
assured the noble Duke, that he should not 
have deviated from it, except that in pre- 
senting fifty-six petitions from persons so 
circumstanced as the petitioners were, he 
had thought it right to do justice to the 
disinterestedness which the petitioners had 
displayed. Whatever argument had been 
addressed to the people with regard to 
ulterior measures, he was wholly at issue 
with the noble Duke, if the noble Duke 
meant to say that the people supported 
this measure with the view of procuring 
by means of it such ulterior measures of 
Reform as the noble Duke had desiguated. 
He would not go into the argument of 
this point now, but content himself with 
stating one fact. He knew that thousands 
of those who had signed the Edinburgh pe- 
tition had said,—‘‘ We are aware that we 
can get nothing by this Bill, but we will 
petition for it, because it will give to the 
country apropersystem of Representation.” 

Earl Grey presented Petitions to the 
same effect from Greenwich, from Bir- 
mingham sigsed by 21,000 inhabitants, 
and from Manchester, signed by 20,000 
inhabjtants. Though he felt that the oe- 
casion of presenting petitions was not the 
most fitting for a discussion of the great 
measure of Reform now in_ progress 
through the other House of Parliament, 
he could not but observe with reference to 
the imputations against the supporters of 
that measure thrown out by the noble Duke 
( Welkington)—namely, that they supported 
it as a step towards the attainment of “ ul- 
terior views,” extending to a very exten- 
sive change in our Representative system ; 
that the chief object which Ministers pro- 
posed to themselves in bringing it forward 
was, to effectually put an end to the 
clamour and discontent which the with- 
holding of a sound and constitutional Re- 
form had generated, and thereby add to 
the stability of the existing institutions of 
the country; and that, even as far as 
they had gone they had been eminently 
successful, for that the demand for Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and An- 
nual Parliaments, had been silenced since 
their plan of Reform had been promul- 
gated, 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


_ Law or Divorce (Scortanp).] The 
Earl of Eldon rose for the purpose of 
moving the first reading of a Bill on the 
subject of the Law of Divorce in Scotland. 
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It had long been a question whether 
children, born of English parents not 
married, could be legitimized by the 
parents going to Scotland and being 
married there. That question, however, 
was now set at rest. Repeated judicial 
decisions of that House had settled, that 
children so circumstanced could not be 
rendered legitimate. Another question, 
one which had been repeatedly recom- 
mended to the consideration of their Lord- 
ships on arguments at their bar, and one 
which it was most desirable to set at rest, 
was this—if parties, having been married, 
and lived together in this country, took it 
into their heads to go to Scotland to be 
divorced, what period of domicile in Scot- 
land should be necessary, in order to give 
the Scotch Courts the power to divorce 
the parties, a vinculo matrimoni? It was 
right that he should tell their Lordships, 
that the twelve Judges of England had 
decided, that a marriage solemnized in 
England could be dissolved only by an 
Act of Parliament. He would give no 
opinion upon the subject, but certainly the 
opinion of the twelve Judges had no slight 
weight with him, and he was sure their 
Lordships would agree, that when the 
Scotch Courts and the twelve Judges 
were at issue, they ought to interfere. 
The Bill read a first time. 


Bankrupt Commission Biii.] The 
Earl of Eldon, on the Order of the Day 
being read for receiving the Report of the 
Committee on this Bill, rose to request 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack to postpone the Motion till the 
return of a noble and learned Chief Baron 
(Lyndhurst) from Circuit. The Bill was 
one of great importance—involving most 
serious alterations in the legal institutions 
of the country—requiring, therefore, a 
calm and deliberate and unhurried inves- 
tigation of its provisions and principle. It 
was to procure for it this deliberate dis- 
cussion—and because it was due to the 
country that those who had filled the 
high office to the jurisdiction of which it 
related, should state their views of its 
character and tendency, and not from any 
motives of party, or for the purpose of 
throwing needless obstacles in the way of 
the Government, that he requested the 
noble and learned Lord to agree to having 
the Order of the Day postponed. 

The Lord Chancellor could have no 
objection, founded on views of. personal 
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consideration, to acceding to the noble 
Lord’s request. He was himself anxious 
that the noble and learned Chief Baron 
should be present at the discussion of the 
Bill; that, in fact, the Bill should be 
thoroughly examined and debated in its 
every detail; for he was convinced that 
the more it was investigated the more 
their Lordships would be convinced that 
it would be an amendment in our com- 
mercial law which could not be too soon 
effected. Besides, he was not a stickler 
for a day; he cared not, so far as he in- 
dividually was concerned, when the dis- 
cussion would be taken; only he hoped 
that, for the sake of the public interests, 
the delay would be the shortest compati- 
ble with that calm and deliberate investi- 
gation so justly insisted upon by the noble 
and learned Earl, whom he acquitted 
altogether of being actuated in his request 
by any paltry or contemptible motives of 
party. The only hesitation he had in 
acceding to the request for further delay 
was, that he feared that such a short one 
—say a week—as their Lordships might 
with reason assent to, would not be suffi- 
cient to ensure them the presence of 
the noble and Jearned Chief Baron now 
on Circuit. [The Earl of Eldon expected 
Lord Lyndhurst in town next week.| He 
apprehended that such would not be the 
case, and that the noble and learned Lord 
would not be able to attend before the 
Recess. He, however, hoped to be able to 
speak more decidedly on this point to- 
morrow, when he expected an answer 
from the noble and learned Lord to a 
letter which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had written to him on Friday last, with a 
view of ascertaining his intentions respect- 
ing the Bill, and in order to promote them 
as much as lay in his power. ‘To-morrow, 
then, when he expected his noble and 
learned friend’s answer, he should fix a 
day for taking the discussion on the Bill; 
for the more thoroughly it was discussed, 
the more his object would be accomplished. 


IDOE FOOD ELE T 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 21, 1831. 


Minutgs.] The Report of the Civil List Committee was 
laid on the Table. 

Sir R. Heron brought up the Report of the Colchester 
Election Committee, which declared the election of A. 
SporriswoobDe£, Esq. for that Borough null and void; and 
on the Motion of the hon. Baronet, a new Writ was 
ordered to issue for the election of a Member to serve 
in Parliament for the Borough of Colchester. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Mr. KEn- 
NEDY, signed by 31,020 residents of Edinburgh :—By Mr, 
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TRAILL, several from Glasgow, Ayr, Selkirk, Kircud- 
bright, and various Incorporations and Sogieties in Seot- 
land :—By Mr. Alderman Wincugster, from the Ward 
of Vintry, and from Maidstone, also hoping that the in- 
terests of that place might be protected :—By Mr. SLANEY, 
from Shrewsbury :—By Mr. J. Stewart, from Cowbridge 
and Meath :—By Lord J. Russi, from Southwark, St. 
Ives, (Huntingdon), Woburn, Leighton Buzzard, Lyming- 
ton, and Wigan :—-By Sir H, Buygury, from, Woodbridge: 
By Sir W. Fo.xes, from the Inhabitants of the Hundreds 
of Forehoe, Launditch, Blofield, South Erpingham, 
Shropham and Guiltcross, Norfolk :—By Mr. M‘Namara, 
from the County of Clare :—By Lord Viscount Newark, 
from Burgesses and others of East Retford and Bassetlaw: 
~——By Lord Morretu, from Halifax, signed by 12,000 
persons, Bristol, Easingwold, Doncaster, the Minjster and 
Freeholders of the Chapel of Horbury, the inhabitants of 
Pateley Bridge, Howden, Morley, Wakefield, Keighley, 
and Carlisle: —By Mr. Bouvznie, from the Householders 
of St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, Westminster:— By Mr, 
Mases_y, from Abingdon:—By Mr. DENISON, from 
Surrey, signed by 2,000 persons, Bermondsey, Clapham, 
Croydon and its vicinity, Kingston-upon-Thames, Wim- 
bledon, Godalming, Christ Church, Surrey, and Fareham : 
—By Sir R. Pricer, from Hereford county :—By Sir J, D. 
Kina, from Bridgewater :—By Sir R. Heron, from Ep- 
worth:—By Mr. WuirereAp, from Ledbury and Bed- 
ford :—By Mr. F, Buxton, from Weymouth and Meleombe 
Regis, signed by 600 persons:-——-By Lord ALTHorpP, from 
Manchester, Birmingham, Worcester county, and Derby: — 
By Mr. Mitpmay, from the parishes of St. Maurice and 
St. Mary Kalendar, and St. Peter, Colebrook, Winchester. 
Against the Plan, by Captain Harris, from Grimsby :— 
By Mr. Fresurrgexp, from Penryhn:—By Sir R. PgeL, 
from the Magistrates, Clergy, and Freeholders of Cam- 
bridge, and the Isle of Ely:—By Mr. Ure, from Wey- 
mouth and Meleombe Regis:—By Sir C. WETHERBLL, 
from Great Yarmouth and Plympton Earle. For Indem- 
nity in case of Negro Emancipation, by Sir R. PgeL, 
from persons interested in the West Indies, resident in 
Edinburgh, Against any Alteration of the Timber Duties, 
by Colonel CavenpisH, from Cardiff. For the Repeal of 
the Union (Ireland), by Mr. MacnamaRA, from Kilfarboy, 
Glynn, and Carrah; for the extension of the Galway Fran- 
chise, from Justices of Peace in Galway. 





Breacu oF PriviteGe—Case oF 
THE Times.] Sir Robert Inglis said, that 
he rose under a sense of duty, though with 
much reluctance, to point out to the at- 
tention of the House a breach of its privi- 
leges, which was of a peculiar tendency, 
as it had been committed on the eve of 
such a discussion as the House had re- 
cently been engaged in, and which it was 
about to renew. He alluded to a publica- 
tion of a libel upon the character of that 
House; but before he entered into the 
subject, he should beg leave to premise, 
that personally he was not the party di- 
rectly affected by it, nor had he in his own 
person any reason to complain of any para- 
graph in the public press, in which his 
name had been mentioned. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he should feel himself totally un- 
worthy of a seat in that House, if, when 
there had been put into his hands such 
papers as those which he now held, he 
could refrain from calling the attention of 
the House to them at the very earliest op- 
portunity. At the eve of such an import- 
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ant discussion as that upon which they 
were about to enter, every man must agree 
with him, that Members should not come 
to vote under threats of popular abuse, 
conveyed in language which required some 
degree of nerve on the part of any Member 
to divest his mind of its effects. The pub- 
lication he alluded to had attacked Mem- 
bers as constitutionally chosen—until the 
measure of the noble Paymaster shall be- 
come a law, which God forbid—as any 
person who had a seat in that House. 
The paragraph he complained of had 
appeared in a newspaper called The 
Times, of respectable talent, he believed, 
but what respect it was entitled to 
in any other point of view it was not for 
him to state. It was, however, well known 
to be a newspaper of very large circulation, 
and it had arrogated to itself the merit of 
being the “‘ Leading Journal” of Europe. 
From these circumstances he was naturally 
more anxious to call the attention of the 
House, than if the objectionable matter had 
appeared in a newspaper of an inferior cha- 
racter, and not of so large a circulation. 
He was not one of those who was in the 
habit of reading The Times newspaper, 
(and he did not consider this a misfortune), 
or he might earlier have called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject; but he 
should now lay before it only one para- 
graph, which was part of a series of articles 
upon the same subject, and of an equally 
improper character ; some of those articles 
did not come under his notice till this 
very day. ‘These articles had appeared in 
The Times successively from the Ist of 
March—from the day on which the noble 
Lord (the Paymaster of the Forces) had 
introduced the Reform Bill, to that hour in 
which he was addressing the House. The 
Times newspaper had attacked the Mem- 
bers of that House, depreciating them in 
the opinions of the people, and holding up 
large bodies of them, for the part they took 
in the deliberation upon Reform, as totally 
unworthy of occupying the seats to which 
they had been elected. Members were, 
therefore, carrying on their deliberations 
like the National Assembly with the pois- 
sardes in the gallery. No person who did 
not utterly disregard public opinion, could 
say that he was placed in that situation for 
deliberation in which a Member of that 
House ought to be placed, They would 
betray their duty to the people, they 
would betray their duty to themselves and 
to the whole Constitution, if, as Repre- 
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sentatives of the people, they suffered 
any Member to be outraged in such a 
way —if they suffered Members to be 
insulted in the way in which they had 
insulted. He could make many 
extracts from the paper in question, but 
he should content himself with one single 
paragraph. In that journal (The Times) 
there had been continued articles upon 
the same subject, and in one paper there 
was a list of members who were supposed 
to be introduced into that House by the 
nomination of individual borough-holders. 
This list having connected the paragraph 
to which he objected with the persons and 
privileges of this House, he should now, 
with the leave of the House, proceed to 
read it. Here the hon. Member produced 
a copy of The Times newspaper of the 14th 
instant, and proceeded to read as follows : 
—“ The unanimous enthusiasm of the 
people of England in defence of the national 
rights and liberties [cries of “‘ hear, hear, 
hear,” and at length loud und reiterated 
cheers.| The hon. Member recovering 
himself from this interruption, proceeded 
to say, that if any Members meant to in- 
sinuate that he had any wish whatever to 
check the fair and free expression of the 
opinions of the public upon any measure 
in Parliament, they utterly mistook his 
object and his general character. The 
paragraphs which he meant to read, would 
hardly have been understood without the 
introductory lines which he had quoted, 
but he had no intention of founding any 
motion upon the lines themselves. The 
hon. Member resumed his reading —‘ The 
unanimous enthusiasm of the people of 
England in defence of the national rights 
and liberties was never so manifest within 
our recollection, as on this present question 
of the Reform Bill: nor have we found re- 
corded a single instance of rich and poor, 
high and low, men of all conditions, profes- 
sions, and fortunes, feeling an equal sym- 
pathy in any cause, except, indeed, that of 
war against some hated public enemy. 
That enemy is now the usurper of the 
people’s franchises,—the cut-purse of the 
people’s money,—the robber of the public 
treasury under the forms of law—cf law 
enacted by the plunderer himself to favour 
his own extortion—his own systematic con- 
version of the fruits of other men’s industry 
to selfish or criminal uses.” [hear, hear.] 
Sir R. Inglis, turning round to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, said, that there was one lawyer, and 
but one lawyer, in that House, who cheered, 
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and that lawyer was the hon. member for 
Waterford. Nowcame (continued Sir R. 
Inglis) the passage to which he was most 
desirous to call the attention of that House: 
—‘ When, nightafter night, borough nomi- 
nees rise to infest the proceedings of the 
House of Commons with arguments to 
justify their own intrusion into it, and their 
continuance there, thus impudently main- 
taining what the lawyers call ‘an adverse 
possession’ in spite of judgment against 
them, we really feel inclined to ask why the 
rightful owners of the House should be 
longer insulted by the presence of such 
unwelcome inmates?” There was no lawyer 
he was happy to find, who cheered that. 
Sir Robert procéeded to read—* It is, be- 
yond question, a piece of the broadest and 
coolest effrontery in the world for these 
hired lacquies of public delinquents to 
stand up as advocates of the disgraceful 
service they have embarked in.” If there 
was one man in that House who would 
state that what he had read was not a 
gross and scandalous breach of their privi- 
leges, he should be much surprised. He 
would ask, was not such a paragraph a 
violent endeavour to disturb the freedom 
of debate? was it not an attempt to de- 
grade the House in the judgment of the 
community? On this point he trusted 
that not a single Member could be found 
in that House who would oppose him. 
An instance of a similar case being 
brought before the House occurred in the 
time of Mr. Fox, who had moved the 
House against a libel upon its character, 
which had appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser.* Heshould have contented himself 
with being silent on the subject, and 
certainly should have abstained from bring- 
ing the matter under the notice of the 
House, if this were a paragraph which only 
affected himself individually. Undersuch 
circumstances, he should probably have 
shrunk from the duty (notwithstanding he 
might have felt it to be a duty) of bringing 
the matter forward. But because he did 
not feel himself individually affected by 
the attack, he considered it the more open 
to him to raise the question, and because 
he thought the dignity and _ privileges of 
the House would be materially affected if 
such a paragraph were allowed to pass 
without attention. He had acted under 
this feeling in calling the attention of the 
House to the subject. If it were said, 





* See Hansard’s Parl. History, Vol, xvii, 
p. 1054. 
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“¢ Wait a little longer before you proceed to 
extremities, and see whether a better tone 
may not be adopted,” he rejected the pro- 
position at once on this plain and simple 
ground,—that further forbearance would 
only give rise to an idea of impunity, and 
to fresh, and perhaps more violent attacks, 
under that idea. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he thought he had no 
option, having brought the subject before 
the House, than to proceed as it was now 
his intention to do. He should move, 
first, that the paragraph complained of be 
now read by the Clerk at the Table; and 
that done, he meant to follow up the read- 
ing with another motion, expressive of the 
opinion of the House on the subject. 

The Clerk then read the last passage 
which Sir R. Inglis had quoted, begin- 
ning “ When, night after night,” &c. 

Sir R. Inglis felt it unnecessary to add 
another sentence to what he had before 
taken the liberty to submit to the House, 
except this Motion—* That the paragraph 
now read by the Clerk at the Table is a 
false and scandalous libel on this House, 
directly tending to deter Members of this 
House from the discharge of their duty, and 
calculated to alienate from them the respect 
and confidence of their fellow-subjects.” 

Sir Roger Gresley seconded the Motion. 
He was understood to complain of having 
been himself a victim of the attacks of the 
editor of The Times newspaper, in a report 
made of certain proceedings at a meeting 
in the City, in which he was pointed out 
as being either a fool or aknave. It had 
been insinuated that he had a large sum of 
money embarked in an undertaking, and 
that his vote had been influenced by that 
consideration. At the suggestion of some 
hon. friends, he had turned it over in his 
mind, whether or not he slrould introduce 
the subject to the notice of the House, and 
it was in consideration of the advice of 
persons more experienced than himself, 
that he had passed the matter over, it being 
the opinion of authorities to which he felt 
bound to yield, that it might be thought 
to argue too much sensitiveness in so 
young a Member of Parliament to act dif- 
ferently. He accordingly abandoned his 
intention. He bore his humble testimony, 
and with the utmost sincerity, to the re- 
marks of the hon. Baronet, the member for 
the University of Oxford, who had so pro- 
perly brought this Motion before the House 
and he declared it was his firm and hearty 
conviction, that the extravagant lengths to 
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_which the public press had gone, required 


correction. He thought the present a 
case well deserving of the attention of the 
House, whose duty it was to take some 
course by means of which we might defeat 
and put a stop to the licentious and un- 
warrantable attacks of the Press. It was 
not that Members of the House felt their 
own bosoms reproach them,—it was not 
that they experienced any alarm at the 
menaces held out,—-but there were consi- 
derations affecting their constituents, and 
ignorant persons out of doors, which ren- 
dered it desirable, and, indeed, made it 
the duty of the House, to check the coarse 
abuse and scandalous libels in which the 
Press habitually indulged. 

The Question having been put 

Lord Althorp merely wished to put it to 
the hon. Baronet, whether it was taking a 
proper course to press a Resolution, such as 
this, without previous notice. He sug: 
gested to the hoi, Baronet, that it would be 
better to délay his proposition, so as to 
postpone the discussion upon it till after 
the other important motion fixed for that 
evening shoiild be disposed of. 

Sir Ft. H. Inglis begged to state, that he 
had carefully followed the precedents es- 
tablished in such casés. The noble Lord 
would find that it was not ustial, or ac- 
cotding to the practice of the House, to 
postpone discussions on such subjects as 
he had then brought forward. . 

Mr. Calcraft thought that the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford 
ought to feel satisfied with having his 
motion read by the Clerk at the Table. It 
would be much better to avoid a discus- 
sion upon the matter, particularly as the 
words of the Motion could not be borne 
out, for the paragraph had no tendency 
whatever to prevent hon. Members from 
doirig their duty. He resisted the Motion, 
becausé he felt quite sue that the para- 
graph in question could have no such 
tendency as Was imputed toit. He beg- 
ged to have the Resolution read, in order 
that it might be seen whether his notion of 
it was correct. 

The Resolution having been read— 

Mr. Calcraft resumed. In his opinion, 
and speaking on his knowledge of the 
spirit which animated the Members of the 
Hoiise of Commons of England, he did not 
think the paragtaph iit question had any 
such tendency as the hon. Baronet sup- 

osed:; he could not believe that it would 
Pave the téndency of deterring the Com- 
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mons of England from a proper discharge 
of their duty. With him, this alone afford- 
ed a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
motion of the hon, Baronet. Besides, he 
thought it impossible to proceed in a more 
unbecoming or ungracious manner than to 
attempt by discussing a subject of this sort, 
to divert the minds of Members from the 
great question of Reform which was that 
night expected to come before the House, 
He was not prepared to defend the course 
taken by The Times on the occasion in 
question, or upon any other occasion,—he 
was not prepared to defend the course 
taken by any otlier newspaper in relation 
to this or any other question,—neither was 
he prepared to passa vote of condemnation 
upon them; but he said boldly, that the 
Press of this country must continue free, 
and he had never known the House of 
Commons gain any thing in the opinion of 
the country, or finally in its own opinion, 
by controversies of this sort. If these 
were libels so scandalous that it was im- 
possible to pass ther over in silence, the 
Attorney General was the proper person 
to take the matter in hand and prosecute 
them [‘‘no, no,” from the Opposition 
benches|, and he would rather have pro- 
sécutions originating in that quarter, than 
see the subject taken up by a Member of 
that House. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Baring concurred with the right 
hon. member for Wareham, in the hope 
that the hon. Baronet would withdraw all 
further proceedings in this matter, but for 
a different reason, and under different feel- 
ings, from those which actuated the right 
hon. Gentlemanin making the suggestion ; 
for he inaintained, that if the lower House 
of Parliament, as now constituted, or in 
the altered shape proposed by the noble 
Lord (J. Russell), suffered itself to be 
insulted atid trampled on by the Press, the 
liberty of discussion within those walls (one 
of the most valuable privileges of Parlia- 
ment) miust necessarily be infringed upon 
and shackled. Moreover, he did not con- 
cur in the right hon. Member’s recommen- 
dation to leave the matter to the Attorney 
General, because he was of opinion, that 
nothing could be more fatal to the freedom 
of Debate than to adopt such a course. 
He differed from his right hon. friend 
opposite as to the principles on which 
the House.should be governed in matters 
of this kind; nevertheless, he joined in the 
reconitiendation that the hon, Baronet 
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would not press his Motion ; but his reason 
for his recommendation was, because he 
thought they should recollect a little the 
nature of the subject which they were 
about to debate in the course of that 
night: that subject was no less than the 
future constitution of the Parliament of 
this country, and if they debarred the 
public writer or the public voice from 
declaring that the present Constitution of 
the House of Commons was vicious and 
defective, they in reality said to the coun- 
try that there should be no freedom of dis- 
cussion, no liberty of opinion among per- 
sons out of doors, on this important subject. 
Was this a course desirable to be taken 
at such a moment as the present ? Unlike 
the hon. Baronet, he was a reader of The 
Times, and he freely admitted that this 
paragraph, and it might be many others, 
went very far, and was perhaps extremely 
injudicious,—so much §&0, that if it refer- 
red to another subject, it might be the 
bounden duty of the House to notice it. 
But upon this subject he had no disposi- 
tion to do any thing calculated to impede 
discussion out of doors: he saw no symp- 
toms in the country encouraging or calling 
for such a hindrance. For his own part, 
he had no apprehension in consequence 
of the vote which he should give on the 
question of Reform. A good deal had 
been said that sounded like intimidation, 
although it might be that it was not so 
intended. He should give his vote with 
as much confidence as if he were voting 
upon a turnpike-bill. With respect to the 
subject before the House, if the hon. 
Baronet’s Resolution were pressed, it would 
be impossible for the House not to notice 
the paragraph in the proper manner; but 
he hoped that his hon. friend, seeing the 
inexpediency of carrying the question fur- 
ther, would abandon his Motion, which, 
however, might serve as a notice to public 
writers, that although the subject of Re- 
form was to be discussed with freedom, it 
must be treated with a little more decency 
in future. 

Mr. Perceval felt great difficulty in ad- 
dressing the House at all times, and under 
whatever circumstances, on account of his 
inadequacy to do justite to the subject, 
that came under discussion. He found it 
necessary to rise on this occasion,’ however, 
because he could not at all agree in the 
sentiments of the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, who had just sat down, still less in 
those of the right hon. member for Ware- 
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ham. He said this without hesitation, and 
with the most perfect conviction of the 
correctness of the opinion, that this ques- 
tion having now been brought forward and 
mooted by his hon. friend (the member for 
the University of Oxford), if the House 
attempted to get rid of it in the way pro- 
posed by the two hon. Members who had 
last addressed them, it would lose, and 
justly lose, its authority and character in 
the State. He repeated, the question hav- 
ing been mooted, having been once pre- 
sented to the attention of the House,—if 
they declined to proceed to vote the fa- 
ragraph a gross breach of the privileges of 
the House, they would give an ascendancy 
to the Press which could not be obtained 
by any other means. It might be, and 
was, open to hon. Members to question 
whether the Motion ought to have been 
brought forward at present, with the ques- 
tion of Reform so neat at land; but it 
having been brought forward, there was 
left to the House only one cotitse to put- 
sue,—namiely, to vote the article a breach 
of privilege, and prdceed to notice it as 
such breach of the privileges of the House. 
He was not present at the commencement 
of the hon. Baronet’s speech, and, conse- 
quently was not aware whether his hot. 
friend had called the attention of the 
House to this paragraph as part of a long- 
continued series of attacks which could not 
have been written by any intelligent 
human being with any other view than to 
deter the Members of that House from the 
performance of their duty. That, and that 
alone was the obvious tendency of the long 
series of articles and paragraphs itdustri- 
ously persisted in from day to day by 
The Times aud other papers. With re- 
spect to The Times, the paragraph of 
which his hon. friend complained was 
only the climax of the attacks; and it was 
impossible for any honest man to read the 
series of libels, and doubt the intention of 
the writers to endeavour to deter Members 
of Parliament from the discharge of their 
duty, and to hold up to the scorn of the 
country such Members as ventured to per- 
form it according to the dictates of their 
consciences. Had it no tendency to deter 
Mernbers from the discharge of theit duty 
to call them infamous boroughmotigéts, 
who dared not to show their fates at 4 
popular election? Had it no tendency to 
render Members contemptible iti the eyes 
of the country, if the people wete told that 
they had no right to vote on a quéstion of 
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Reform ?—that they were slaves and hired 
lacquies—the hired Jacquies of public 
delinquents, and the offspring of corrup- 
tion? It could not be pretended for a 
single moment that such paragraphs had 
not the tendency imputed to them, or 
that they were not written with the in- 
tention of bringing the House into con- 
tempt. He thanked his hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Oxford, for 
having brought forward this Motion; whe- 
ther the present was precisely the fittest 
moment for introducing it might admit of 
some difference of opinion; but now that 
the matter was broached, how could the 
House deal with it, except as proposed by 
the hon. Baronet? It was a duty which 
they owed to the country to vindicate the 
character of Parliament from such asper- 
sions, and Members could not shrink from 
voting for a proposition in the main such 
as that of his hon. friend. He would not 
object to any trifling verbal amendment if 
a slight alteration would reconcile the 
critics of his hon. friend’s Motion to the 
spirit and substance of the proposition, 
satisfied as he was that they could not 
suffer the subject to pass over without 
further notice, particularly after the long 
series of libels that had been emitted from 
the quarter referred to: theycould not allow 
the matter to pass over in silenceand quiet- 
ness, without a great dereliction of their 
duty to the country and the constitution. 
Sir F. Burdett said, the public press of 
this country had most industriously, care- 
fully, and laboriously, with the most perse- 
vering industry, with great talent, with 
unabated zeal and patriotism, and with 
unbending integrity, advocated the great 
and: good cause now at issue between the 
boroughmongers and the people. He was 
not afraid of any course that might be 
taken by the House on this occasion ; he 
did, not tremble at its effects on the cause 
of Reform, for the course proposed by the 
hon. Baronet opposite, if adopted, would 
only bring the people and their enemies 
more speedily to an issue. As to the 
merits of the case in question, he had no 
apprehension for the result—he would trust 
any Jury with it—any body of men who had 
the feelings of Englishmen and loved their 
country—in a word, any collection of men 
in the realm, except those whom he had 
now the honour to address. He felt the 
utmost confidence as to the way in which 
the question would be disposed of any 
where beyond those walls. As to -the 
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conduct of the House on the subject, he 
was perfectly indifferent to its vote: he 
would say the same of Reform. The fiat 
had gone forth from the people, and obey- 
ed it must be. And as to the character 
and dignity of the House being violated by 
this honest writer, Members themselves 
must be secretly ashamed of the assertion. 
Who would deny this, after the fact having 
been so repeatedly and publicly stated, that 
the corruption of that House was as noto- 
rious (it was admitted and allowed to be as 
notorious) as the sun at noonday? After 
this, it was ludicrous to hear Members 
talking of the privileges of the House 
being violated, and its character lowered, 
because the Press dared to speak out and 
tell the truth. He should like to learn 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, and who was so tender of the dignity 
and privileges of the House, whether he 
had overlooked a Resolution lying upon the 
Table, declaring that all interference in 
the election of Members of Parliament, 
whether the jobbers and proprietors of 
seats were Peers of the land, or trafficking 
knaves of an humbler grade, was a violation 
of the privileges of the people of England 
as well as of that House? Did the hon. 
Gentleman, in his zeal for the dignity of 
Parliament, overlook the privileges of the 
people,—privileges which would be equally 
the rights of that House, and which, as 
such, would be carefully guarded and 
defended by it, if it did indeed represent 
the people of England? Let the hon. 
Gentleman bring forward this true question 
of privilege, and let not a subject like the 
present be converted into a question of 
privilege, with a degree of hypocrisy which 
made him sick of discussing it. No man 
had a right to a seat in that House but as 
a Representative of the people, and all 
purchasers and traffickers in boroughs, 
all who nominated to such places, or in 
any way interfered with the election of 
Members (setting aside the baseness, il- 
legality, and wickedness of the traffic), 
were guilty of an infringement on the 
privileges of the House and of the people. 
Let the great men who exercised an undue 
influence at elections think of this, and let 
the Gentlemen who were so anxious to 
defend the rights and privileges and dig- 
nity of the House make motions on the 
subject. For his own part, he was, upon 
principle, averse from proceedings such as 
that now “proposed ; feeling that they in- 
volved an infringement on the privileges of 
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the people, particularly as the House was 
constituted at present, and being moreover 
persuaded, that even if the House weré 


differently constituted, still a proceeding | 


like this would be an invasion of the peo- 
ple’s rights. He deprecated a course 
which made the House of Commons judge 
in its own cause—accuser, trier, and pun- 
isher of offences against its own dignity 


and privileges,—especially at a moment | 


when, in the eyes of the public at large, 
the House of Commons did not possess a 
single particle of confidence. He repeat- 
ed, the House had utterly lost the confi- 
dence of the people—that confidence had 
been destroyed many yearsago. Thiswas 
now generally admitted, and so was the 


corruption of the House the true cause of 


the loss of confidence. But though those 
facts were on record at present, and per- 
fectly undeniable, when he first came into 
Parliament no man ventured to state them 
openly ; and if any Member hinted at cer- 
tain modes of getting into the House in 
violation of the laws of morality and the 
laws of the land, he was compelled to 
speak with great caution, care, circum- 
spection, and circumlocution on the sub- 
ject:—he might perhaps say, ‘it was 
known, that certain influences existed in 
certain quarters;” but if he dared to be 


more explicit, one of the predecessors of 


the right hon. Gentleman in that Chair 
would not have hesitated long in calling 
the Gentleman, whoever he might be, to 
order. They had since then been avowed. 
Since 1807, when Mr. Maddocks detect- 
ed Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval in 
practising this corrupt traffic, they having 
turned out a Member, Mr. Quintin Dick, 
he believed, because, holding his seat for 
some borough under their influence, he 
would not vote as they wished on the sub- 
ject of the charges brought against the 
Duke of York in that House, they re- 
quiring only Members as tools in that 
House-—when these Ministers were de- 


tected practising the vilest system of 


borough patronage and traffic—when they 
were discovered flagrante delicto—taken 
in the manner as it were—what did the 
House (now so prudish) do? what then 
was the defence set up? By the way, the 
case which he had in his eye bore out, to a 
certain extent, a suggestion that had ap- 
peared in The Times, and of which he cor- 
dially approved. This suggestion was, 
that the Members for certain boroughs 
ought in decency to retire, nor yote on a 
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_guestion in which they had so strong a 
personal interest. In the case alluded to, 
the Ministers, those who were concerned 
in the traffic, did as was now recommended 
to the borough Members to do—they had 
the decency to walk out of the House into 
the lobby, sure that the persons they left 
behind would whitewash them—they had 
the decency to go out, and did not vote on 
the question. Let the boroughmongers 
imitate that conduct when the subject in 
which they were interested was discussed, 
and let them do it with a good grace—for 
whether they did it with a good grace ora 
bad grace their votes, he could tell them, 
would have no more effect than whistling 
to the winds. But to return to the case to 
which he had alluded, what was the de-.- 
fence of those Ministers, who intended to 
commit an offence, but who had not com- 
pleted it—who had begun a bargain, but 
had not concluded it, because they were 
caught in the fact—who were found with 
the hand in the pocket, but had not drawn 
forth the pocket-handkerchief—what was 
the defence of these Ministers? Why, 
they escaped by the great argument, that 
bribery and corruption were as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day, and it was thought 
unjust to visit the crime on the heads of 
the unfortunate Ministers, who were de- 
tected in the commission of their offences. 
When we stood in this situation,—when 
the corruption of the House was admitted, 
—what folly to pretend to find fault with 
paragraphs like the present, on the ground 
of disparagement to the character of the 
House as it at present existed, that cha- 
racter being pretty well and pretty justly 
estimated on all hands! It was a matter 
of indifference to him, and to other lovers 
of the liberty of the Press, what decision 
the House might come to in the present 
case, because—and he asserted it with the 
utmost solemnity on constitutional grounds 
—the determination of the House would 
have no weight with the country at large. 
He himself had been condemned as a 
libeller of the House, and had suffered 
under its unjust sentence. Ile denied the 
competency of the tribunal appealed to in 
this, as in his own case: he denied that it 
was a matter of any great consequence 
what course the House took in this in- 
stance. If, instead of constituting itself 
accuser, judge, and avenger, in its own 
cause, the House took a more constitu- 
| tional mode, and sent the case to a Jury, 
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| its character did not stand so high with the 
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country as to make it likely that any great 
amount of damages would be obtained in 
a civil action, as compensation for the in- 
jury sustained by it in its reputation, in 
consequence of the publication of this 
article; and if the House took another 
course and proceeded criminally, he did 
not think it probable that a very vindictive 
sentence of imprisonment would console 
its wounded virtue. 
the hon. Baronet, coming to the vote, he 
supposed the House had not the folly and 
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imprudence, in the present excited state of | 
/hon. Baronet’s mind—to suppose that he 


the public mind, to put itself at issue, not 
with the Press, but with the people on this 
subject. He felt that he should not be 
doing justice to his own feelings or to the 
public, if he did not express his sentiments, 
and the sentiments of those who were pre- 
pared to maintain the public cause, in this 
manner; and, acting upon that impres- 
sion, he had been induced to make these 
observations. 

Sir C. Wetherell, who spoke with con- 
siderable warmth, said, no man in the 
House who possessed the feelings of a 
gentleman,—no man who was disposed to 
do his duty in Parliament,—no man who 
was not utterly destitute, who had not 
been robbed of both these qualities,—could 
sit there and permit such a speech as the 
hon. Baronet had just presumed to de- 
liver in that House to pass unnoticed, and 
without due animadversion. The hon. Ba- 
ronet gave himself out as a man of popu- 
larity—a great theorist and practitioner of 
the doctrines of liberty and equality, yet 
since he(Sir C. Wetherell) had first sat in 
that House, amore dictatorial speech, more 
dictatorial in language—more dictatorial 
in manner—more dictatorial in principle 
-——more dictatorial in matter—more dicta- 
torial in the arrogance with which it was 
delivered, he had never heard. Yes; he 


asserted without fear of contradiction, that ! 


the dictatorship of the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, and man of the 
people,—the tyranny transferred from the 
hustings to the floor of that Flouse, which 
the hon. Baronet had displayed,—he had 
never heard nor seen equalled. Accord- 
ing to the hon. Baronet, the Members for 
the boroughs to be disfranchised must 
retire. He was one of them. Did the 
hon. Baronet dare to tell him,—did he 
presume to callon him-—did he venture to 
insult the House and the country, by cal- 
ling on him,—equally a gentleman,-~ 
equally independent in principle as the 
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hon. Baronet himself,—to quit the House? 
Did the hon. Baronet dare to call upon 
him to go out of the House when the 


case of The Times. 


| House was voting upon a question of pri- 


vilege ? [“‘ no, no!”] He said“ yes:” those 
words, or words, tantamount thereto, were 
used by the hon. Baronet in this his ultra 
dictatorship of language,—or, as the noble 
Paymaster of the Forees would term it, 
this plus-ultra dictatorship—this dictator- 
ship surpassing and outraging all former 
dictatorship, of phrase. Could the hon. 
Baronet imagine—could it enter into the 


would condescend to retire from any place 
where the hon. Baronet was a Member? 
Could the hon. Baronet suppose that he 
would leave those benches while the hon. 
Baronet had aseat uponthem? He could 
not sufficiently admire the arrogance of 
any Member in calling upon him to walk 
out of those doors while the hon. Baronet 
was sitting upon the leather-covered 
cushions of those seats. Where was it, in 
what portion of the doctrines of liberalism, 
that the hon. Baronet found this single 
and individual superiority of opinion, en- 
titling him to blackball every Member who 
did not happen to concur with him in his 
revolutionary principles of jacobin revo- 
lutions? The hon. Baronet had suffered 
for his sins; had he repented his crimi- 
nality? Not in the least. On the con- 
trary, he gloried in and avowed it, wish- 
ing to conceal his shame by involving in 
that criminality as numerous a class of 
persons as he could. ‘Those who sat for 
boroughs were not, perhaps, all of them 
invested with the hon. Baronet’s large 
territorial possessions,—they, did not re- 
present Westminster, nor possess the 
various honours that at various times had 
been accumulated on the hon. Baronet. 
Assuredly the hon. Baronet had arrogated 
to himself considerable latitude of thought 
and speech. But, disclaiming the hon. 
Baronet’s dictatorship, he considered him- 
self on a footing of perfect equality with 
the hon. Baronet, and, in spite of the hon. 
Baronet’s dictatorial assertions, he said 
that no man could too freely exercise nis 
liberty of speech in that House. Let the 
hon. Baronet, on the hustings at West- 
minster cry down what doctrines he 
pleased, and stamp them with the seal of 
his indignation; but in the House of Com- 
mons allthe Members were equal to the 
i hon. Baronet, no man would submit to the 





| degrading distinction which the hon. Ba- 
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ronet, the member for Westminster, the 
man of the people, attempted to establish, 
when he called upon certain Members of 
the House to walk out of it. He had been 
led to this, and compelled to say what he 
did, by the arrogance of the hon. Baronet. 
As long as any man maintained the in- 
dependence of a Gentleman he would not 
succumb to the hon. Baronet; if he did 
so, he ought never again to enter that 
House. On the subject before the House, 
before he came to a conclusion, he must 
examine the premises of the hon. Baronet, 
and in doing so he was compelled to say, 
that the hon. Baronet’s premises were 
every thing, and his conclusion nothing. 
For some time past he had read The Times 
newspaper,— indeed, it had long been his 
habit so to do, and, if for no other reason, 
for this very sufficient one, that the foreign 
articles in that paper had long been writ- 
ten with greater ability than similar ar- 
ticles in any other journal. As far as he 
was individually concerned, his name was 
not mentioned in the paragraph complain- 
ed of. That paragraph, and others of a 
like nature, in the journal in question, did 
not apply to A, B, or C,—to this man or 
that,--who might care very little about the 
attack ; but the passage applied to the 
whole mass of Members to be excluded by 
the Bill of the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces,—to the entire 168,—to 168 in- 
dependent Members, who were to be turn- 
ed out of the House if the Bill ever passed 
intoa law. The hon. Gentleman asked 
whether any Member had_ been prevented 
from delivering his opinion by the attacks 
of the Press? But this was not the ques- 
tion: look at the paragraph as a libel— 
on principle. Consider that this House 
should exercise its privileges freely and 
without constraint,—that it should be un- 
harmed in its functions and deliberations, 
unrestricted in speech: did libels like the 
present tend to promote those ends? But 
probably the hon. Baronet would say, ‘I 
can exercise my right of Jatitudinarian 
speech. I am not afraid of the censure of 
The Times, and other papers of alike kind : 
they will not assail me, because I harmo- 
nize with them; my cadences run in equal 
euphony with theirs; my language flows 
along with them eodem flaiu.” But had 
not those who differed from the hon. Baronet 
as good a right to express their opinions as 
he? Being one of that corrupt class, 
that large mass of persons which the hon. 
Baronet audaciously called upon to walk 
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| out of the House,—be it observed, that 
invitation applied to nearly one-third of 
the existing Members of the House of Com- 
mons, who were brought within the reach 
of this scandalous libel—being one of 
that class, he declared that he never con- 
curred in any vote of the propriety of 
which he was more deeply and decidedly 
convinced, than he was with respect to 
that proposed by the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Oxford. 

Sir Charles Forbes was not surprised 
that the hon. Baronet had brought this 
subject before the House; he only la- 
mented that the hon. Member had not 
brought it on a little earlier, and gone 
back a little further in the pages of The 
Times. Had the hon. Gentleman gone 
back to The Times paper of the 2nd of 
this month, the very day after the intro- 
duction of the revolutionary measure of 
Reform into the House, he would have seen 
that those gentlemen press-men had stig- 
matized,—had dared to stigmatize as in- 
famous,—the Representatives of the bo- 
roughs to be disfranchised by the noble 
Lord’s Bill, and further told them, that 
if they dared to show their faces in the 
House, they would justly call down upon 
their heads popular indignation and con- 
dign punishment. Those were the words 
used by the editor in the paper of the 2nd 
of March; and, not to allow it to be misun- 
derstood to whom he applied these terms, 
he went on to say—‘* Let the public cast 
their eyes over the list of rotten boroughs, 
as contained in Lord J. Russell’s speech : 
their mock Representatives will! not much 
longer insult the common sense of all 
mankind, by retaining seats in a British 
House of Commons, to pass laws which 
are to bind the men of England.” These 
expressions were so infamous,—so contrary 
to the just liberty of the Press,—-so licen- 
tious, that he came down to the House, 
intending to call its attention to the para- 
graph But desirous of having the opi- 
nions of more competent judges than 
himself, le consulted with several hon. 
Members of the highest authority with 
regard to the propriety of bringing the 
subject before the House, and he was 
disappointed to find that those hon. Mem- 
bers differed from him in opinion, and 
preferred treating the paragraph with silent 
contempt, on the ground that to notice it 
would only give it greater publicity, which 
| probably the editor of The Times, or other 
| person who wrote the paragraph desired 
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to obtain. There might be much truth 
and force in that argument; but there 
was, as appeared to him, great danger in 
taking a course opposite to that which 
he wished to pursue; for he apprehended 
that, encouraged by silence and neglect, 
and finding no notice taken of their ca- 
lumnies, this and other papers had pro- 
ceeded from bad to worse. It had been 
observed to him, and he admitted there 
was considerable force in the remark, 
“« What are these paragraphs but the sen- 
timents of the individual writer in this 
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paper? They are anonymous libels, and | had been used on both sides. 


as little entitled to attention as anonymous 
letters would be.” All those infamous 
paragraphs which were daily published 
were the attacks of cowardly assassins, 
who dared not to put their names to their 
sentiinents—cowardly, licentious libellers, 
who, if they had the spirit, would be as- 
sassins. He trusted that the country had 
more good sense and sound judgment 
than to be led away for one moment by 
what these papers stated. He had, within 
the House and out of the House, heard 
all well-judging persons who had read the 
passages in question speak of them in the 
most decided manner as base and libellous, 
and in the highest terms of indignation. 
He had never heard any person defend 
those attacks, except the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster; the cause was 
worthy of the defender, and the defender 
worthy of the cause. So far as regarded 
intimidation, he trusted that no hon. 
Member would allow himself to be pre- 
vented from doing his duty by unworthy 
menaces: they were assembled there to do 
their duty—they were upon their oaths to 
discharge it, and he trusted they would 
stand to their duty, and even hazard their 
lives to perform it. From the very first 
‘moment that this most extraordinary and 
revolutionary measure was brought for- 
ward, he had taken his stand against it, 
and he would oppose it from first to last. 
If it should ever be carried, he should 
never desire to enter a House of Com- 
mons so constituted as the reformed 
House of Commons; and he believed 
that in such an event, seats would not 
be so much sought after as formerly by 
those men who had been the ornaments of 
the House,—the greatest patriots the 
country had ever produced. Such men 


could not have found their way into Par- 
liament, except by means such as were 
now denounced by the noble Lerd with 
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all that consistency with his own previous 
opinions for which the House and the 
country would give him proper credit. 

Lord Althorp said, it was impossible to 
deny that the paragraph before the House 
was a breach of the privileges of the 
House, but that was, he thought, a very 
different question from the question as 
to the manner in which they ought to treat 
the publication. On asubject so interest- 
ing to the people as that of Reform, it 
was true, and less extraordinary than true, 
that violent and unjustifiable language 
When it 
was said there were no attacks made ex- 
cept against the opponents of the Reform 
Bill, was it forgotten that Ministers 
heard themselves called revolutionary ? 
Did not Gentlemen see that Ministers 
were attacked for endeavouring to pro- 
duce revolution in the country? Ona 
question of this kind, it was true, and 
always had been the case, that the 
public press would use language which 
was not to be justified. But he would 
appeal to the House, whether it was 
prudent, in a case of this kind, for the 
House of Commons to put itself in op- 
position to the feelings of the people, at a 
moment when those feelings were so ex- 
cited? Would it be prudent to take 
those strong measures usually adopted 
in the case of a breach of privilege? He 
did think, that if they allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by their feelings 
on this occasion (and he well knew, that 
when a breach of privilege was brought 
forward, it was difficult to look at it tem- 
perately), they would, in all probability, 
do that which would not be creditable to 
themselves, or increase their estimation in 
the country. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he felt some diffiulty 
in point of form; but what he wished to 
do, if consistent with the forms of the 
House, was, to move the previous ques- 
tion, He wished the House to come to 
no decision on the subject of breach of 
privilege; for if it did assent to such a re- 
solution as that of the hon. Baronet, he 
was convinced the determination would be 
very injurious in its consequences. He 
therefore begged leave to conclude by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that he should 
support the amendment of the noble Lord. 
In times of “great public excitement, they 
ought not to look too strictly at the ex- 
pression of feeling and opinion, What 
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was the case at the time of the Queen’s 
trial, and pending the settlement of the 
Catholic question? On these occasions, 
there was not a Newspaper that did not 
contain paragraphs as bad as that which 
was now complained of. But what was 
the use of prosecuting on such occasions ? 
Did not that course extend the publication, 
and make the evil worse? This Motion 
was brought forward by an hon. Member 
who said that he never read The Times, 
whilst other Gentlemen who admitted 
that they did read that paper, stated it to 
be their opinion, that it would not be for 
the public good to prosecute. It should 
be observed, that only one paragraph was 
brought forward specifically on this occa- 
sion. It was true, that other passages 
had been noticed by two hon. Members ; 
but still, only this one paragraph, publish- 
ed a week ago, on Monday, March 14, 
was regularly before the House. It was 
singular, as the House sat every day last 
week, not even excepting Saturday, that | 
no notice had been taken of this paragraph | 
before. He was convinced that no Mem- | 
ber had been deterred from doing his duty | 
on account of this publication—no mis- | 

| 

| 





chief whatever had been effected by it ; 
and therefore he thought that there was 
no necessity for the interference of the 
House. | 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he regretted that | 
it was impossible for him to give his vote 
in favour of the proposal of his noble | 
friend. Whether it was desirable, under | 
all circumstances, to bring this subject 
forward, was one question; but when it 
was brought forward, and a complaint was 
formally made to the House, whether they 
could then avoid doing their duty, and 
taking proper means for supporting their 
Just rights and privileges, was a very dif- 
ferent point. Considering the question then 
before Parliament, and the great and par- 
amount interest which all classes of the 
public felt with respect to it, a much 
greater latitude, he admitted, ought to be 
allowed in the expression of opinions than 
would be conceded under ordinary cir- | 
cumstances, If the discussion in this | 
paper had merely been as to how this , 
House was constituted, and whether it | 
ought not to be reformed, more or less, to 
such a discussion he would allow a great | 
degree of latitude. But here the point at | 
issue was neither more nor less than this | 
—whether a great number of members of | 
that House should be allowed the freedom 
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of debate In support of this proposition, 
he begged that the second paragraph of 
the article complained of might be read. 

The Clerk accordingly read the following 
paragraph :—‘‘ When, night after night, 
borough nominees rise to infest the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons with 
arguments to justify their own intrusion 
into it, and their continuance there, thus 
impudently maintaining what the lawyers 
call an ‘adverse possession’ in spite of 
judgment against them, we really feel 
inclined to ask, why the rightful owners of 
the House should be longer insulted by 
the presence of such unwelcome inmates. 
It is beyond question a piece of the 
broadest and coolest effrontery in the world, 
for these hired lacquies of public delin- 
quents to stand up as advocates of the dis- 
graceful service they have embarked in.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn continued—If this 
were not part and parcel of that despotic 
and arbitrary system of liberty which they 
had seen to prevail elsewhere; if it were 
not part and parcel of that intolerant 





| system of toleration, which, under pretence 


of supporting liberty, denied to all others 
the right of differing in opinion from those 
who advocated particular doctrines, then 
was he grievously in error. But it had 
been said, that this state of things had 
been induced (and he believed the fact) 
by the long and patient forbearance of the 
House. It had been said, that in conse- 
quence of this forbearance, these publica- 
tions had gone on increasing in venom 
and virulence. Whether they would still 
go on increasing in venom and virulence, 
he knew not. But this he knew, that 
if they did, and the present case being 
passed over, some individual were com- 
plained of, and called before the House, 


/on account of a publication of a simi- 


lar character, the author of the libel then 
brought before them might turn round 
and say, ‘Can you with fairness punish 
me, because I have written a libel, when 
you have passed over such a libel as 
this?” He, therefore, could not allow 
this question to be met in the way in 
which his noble friend had _ proposed. 
He well knew the inconvenience to which 
public men exposed themselves by taking 


this direct course, They exposed them- 


selves to a penalty, which penalty they 
must pay; but he, for one, was not afraid 
of incurring it. 

Sir J. Graham said, he had heard with 


regret but, not with surprise, the speech of 
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his right hon. friend who had just ad- 
dressed the House. He was aware, that 
throughout the whole of his right hon. 
friend’s parliamentary life, he had shown 
himself a devoted friend to the privileges 
of that House. Nothing had ever dis- 
couraged him from bringing questions of 
privilege before the House. Stiil, how- 
ever, he had flattered himself that his 
right hon. friend,—and he could add, up 
to a late period, his right hon. colleague— 
would, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, have given his support to the 
proposition of his noble friend. Therefore 
it was, that he had heard with particular 
regret the speech of his right hon. friend 
that night. He (Sir J. Graham) was 
sincerely ardent in his desire that the 


House should assent to the measure of 


Reform introduced by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He trusted that he should be allowed 
to explain himself. If they stood, as 
many Gentlemen had strongly declared, 
upon their privileges, he begged leave to 
remind them, that no freedom was more 
important, that no privilege was more 
essential, than the perfect liberty of debate. 
No man, he repeated, was more ardent 
than he was, in his wish that the measure 
introduced by Ministers should reccive 
the sanction of that House; but, at the 
same time, he must observe, that however 
anxious his desire was upon that point, 
there was one feeling in his heart which 
predominated over every other—namely, 
that these discussions should be carried on 
in a manner consistent with the peace of 
this country, with the safety of its insti- 
tutions, and without exciting any feelings 
out of doors, other than those which the 
question itself was calculated to excite. 
Impressed with this feeling, he was ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. member for 
Oxford should have conceived it to be his 
duty this evening, when the great measure 
of Reform stood for discussion,—when the 
eyes of the people were on that House,— 
when the public were anxiously awaiting 
their discussion,—he was, he said, ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. Member, at 
such a moment, should have thought it to 
be his paramount duty,—and he (Sir J. 
Graham) was sure that the hon. Member 
felt sincerely and conscientiously on the 
subject,—to arrest this most important 
discussion, by calling the attention of the 
House to a breach of privilege, intimately 
counected with the liberty of the Press. 
In his opinion, when great questions were 
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agitated in that House, much latitude 
ought to be allowed to the Press, in dis- 


cussing them on both sides, And he 
would ask, was the public expression of 
feeling and opinion, on this occasion, 
confined to one side only? He felt no 
soreness on that point, yet, week after 
week, Sunday after Sunday, some good- 
natured friend of his, who, he supposed 
had recently left the “* warm precincts” of 
office, not withont casting 
** A longing, lingering look behind,” 

assailed him with interrogatories similar 
to those which had been put to him by the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, and constantly repeated, ‘ What 
will they say to this at Cockermouth ?” 
“What will you (the member for Cumber- 
land) say to your constituents on such and 
such a point?’ He was constantly vili- 
fied, his motives were misrepresented, and 
his public conduct passed under a severe 
and unjust review: but did he complain ? 
Far from it. Such strictures operated 
only as a stimulus to make him the more 
sedulously attend to the duties of his office. 
They only impelled him to discharge those 
duties frankly, freely, and fairly, in that 
manner which appeared to him most likely 
to prove beneficial to his country. Now, 
he must be permitted to observe, that if 
a course of severity were adopted with 
reference to one side, it would be wholly 
impossible, in common justice, not to visit, 
on the other side, those who stigmatized 
the measure introduced by Ministers as 
revolutionary, and who abused, in the 
foullest manner, those who supported it, as 
individuals who wished to overturn the 
Constitution. There was, he admitted, a 
strong feeling on this subject out of doors, 
but he maintained, that language equally 
powerful and pointed had been used 
within the walls of the House. Jf, how- 
ever, these attacks were to be taken as 
questions of privilege on one side, they 
were equally so on the other; and those 
who would punish the Newspapers for 
what they may consider as libels, would be 
bound themselves to abstain from many of 
those observations which had been used 
but too freely in the course of the debates 
on Reform. It would be their bounden 
duty to suppress all those passages in the 
speeches of the Members which stigmatise 
the measure of Reform now proposed by 
the Ministers, under the sanction of the 
Sovereign, as tending to bring about a 
revolution. Why, it was but the other 
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evening, in the course of the discussions, 
that a right hon. Baronet the late Secretary 
at War, (Sir H. Hardinge) declared, that 
the Reform Bill would, if carried, shake 
the Crown from the head of the Sovereign. 
That sentiment had been since repeated in 
the House, and echoed in the newspapers, 
and yet no one on that side of the House 
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' what had been already said and done on 
| this subject would operate as a salutary 
| warning on both sides; but if the hon. 
| Baronet pressed his Motion to a division, 
| he must oppose it for the sake of the peace 
of the country, and the safety of our insti- 
tutions. 
Sit H, Hardinge thought, that the right 


had thought of treating it asa breach of | hon. Baronetwhohadjustspoken, although 


privilege, or an invasion of the right of 


free discussion. Better at once shut up 
the gallery of that House, and proclaim to 
the world, by a rigid enforcement of the 
Standing Orders, that no strangers shall be 
admitted, nor no account of the proceed- 
ings of that House go forth to the public. 
They might as well put an end at once to all 
freediscussion as to attempt, by a proceed- 
ing like that recommended by the hon. 
Baronet (Inglis), to endeavour to prescribe 
the limits in which it was to be carried on. 
Of the danger of that course to the country 
and to the constitution he had not, how- 
ever, the slightest doubt; and in so much 
dread did he hold the prospect of such an 
event, that although the passing of the 
Reform Bill was one of the objects dearest 
to his heart, and which he considered like- 
ly to prove most beneficial to his country, 
yet he would be content to forego Reform 
itself, rather than abandon that freedom 
of discussion and publicity of their pro- 
ceedings which was so essential to the 
preservation of their Constitutional liber- 
ties. If he was called on to express an 
opinion on the subject of the article in 
The Times, he would say with his noble 
friend, that he could not defend it; but 
he called on them, at the same time, when 
they proposed to deal with this question 
in the manner recommended by the hon. 
Baronet, to consider that they were a 


deliberative assembly, and that they could © 


not, as parties, exercise a sound discretion 
in the capacity of Judges. He agreed in 
the force of the observations of the hon. 
Baronet (the member for Westminster), 
with reference to the language of some of 
the petitions which had been presented, 
and which that House had not hesitated 
to receive and to allow to be printed. 
The Members of the Duke of Newcastle 
had been spoken of in these petitions ? 
the boroughs of Lord Fitzwilliam had been 
alluded to; and could they, after having 
thus admitted themselves to be nominees, 
declare they were the real Representatives 
of the people? The right hon. Baronet 
‘concluded by observing, that he thought 


| he deprecated further discussion, was one 
| of those who had done his utmost to pro- 
long it. The right hon. Baronet had gone 
out of his way to select an illustration for 
his argument, and had chosen to mix up 
an expression of his in reference to the 
Reform Bill, with the subject then before 
the House, as if there was something in 
| his observation in common with that libel 
which every Member of either side con- 
'demned. Was there anything in the ex- 
pression of an opinion that the Reform 
| Bill had a tendency to loosen the Crown 
; on the head of the King, to be found in 
common with the language of the libel in 
the newspaper, that the right hon. Baronet 
should find it necessary to advert to it so 
pointedly? Was he to be debarred from 
the expression of his opinions in that 
House upon an important public measure 
because libels were published out of it? 
Did the right hon. Baronet mean to make 
it a parallel case, and to say, that the ex- 
pressions which fell from him with respect 
to the Reform Bill were like the libel com- 
plained of, and that he had expressed his 
opinions on the Reform Bill as indiscreetly, 
and coarsely, and improperly as the libeller 
| inthe newspaper? Another hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) had stigmatised him asa 
| boroughmonger, who ought not to have a 
| 
| 








| seat in that House. There were, hotvever, 
some borougnmongers, even among those 
who were most closely connected with the 
Government. He saw sitting beside the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) at that 
moment, a member of the Government, 
' who sat for a borough closer by far than 
that which he represented, and, indeed, 
one of the closest in the country. He 
begged, however, to remind the hon. 
Member, that he had represented the City 
| of Durham in that House for more than 
| nine years, and that the number of his 
| 

{ 





constituents were at no period less than 
1,200. He now, however, represented a 
place where the constituency was not so 
numerous, but he could conscientiously 
declare, that he was as free to speak his 
| opinion and to give his vote on any subject 
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at that moment as he was before. What 
right, then, had the hon. Baronet to stig- 
matise him as unfit to sit in that House 
from being a boroughmonger’s nominee ? 
If it was possible for him to forget the 
courtesey which was due to the hon. Ba- 
ronet (the member for Westminster), he 
would say, that if the hon. Baronet pre- 
sumed to insinuate he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
was not at liberty to express his opinions 
freely and fairly in that House, he flung 
back the imputation with scorn. He re- 
gretted the Debate which had now taken 
place. He regretted that the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford had brought the question 
before them, and he was sorry for the oc- 
casion of it. He was not, however, to be 
deterred by clamour from the expression 
of his feelings with respect to the Reform 
Bill. He respected the opinions of the 
people, and their claims; but when the 
Constitution of the country was at 
issue, he was prepared to come before the 
people and resist the fulfilment of their 
wishes on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by declaring, that he 


was determined to do his duty, and to ex- | 


press his opinions fearlessly and conscien- 
tiously, in spite of the taunts of the hon. 


member for Westminster, or the clamours 


and attempts at intimidation of any party, 
either within that House or in the country. 

Lord John Russell defended the ex- 
pressions of his right hon. friend, and 
denied that his right hon. friend intended 


to draw any comparison between the ex- , 
pressions of the right hon, Gentleman (Sir | 


H. Hardinge), and those of the writer in 
the newspaper. 
merely wished to show the heat and 


strength of expression which had been oc- | 


casionally drawn forth by the discussions 
in which they were engaged. In_ his 
opinion, the House should pause before 
they committed themselves to sanction the 
proceedings now recommended—for they 
who proclaimed the language of the News- 
paper to be false and seditions—they who 
were attacked, were now about to inflict 
the punishment ; and, with their passions 
inflamed by hearing the offensive passage 
read to them bythe hon. Member, they 


refused even a day for consideration before | 
they came to their vote of censure and | 


condemnation. He confessed that he 


thought the course they were pursuing 
would have an effect the reverse of that | 
which they anticipated. The people at 
large, who disapproved of that House con- 
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stituting itself at once an accuser and 
Judge, were too much in the habit of 
taking a very different view of such pro- 
ceedings, for they frequently pronounced 
those who suffered by them to be martyrs, 
and elevated them into heroes. He had 
at one time in vain pressed the House to 
pass over a vote of the same description as 
that which was then recommended. An 
hon. Member had written a pamphlet 
which gave great offence to that House. 
It was determined that he should be com- 
mitted to Newgate; and what was the re- 
sult? He was returned most triumphantly 
as member for Westminster at the next 
election. If he could suppose that, by 
supporting the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford, he could deter others 
from similar offences, then he should not 
hesitate ; but as they could not hope for 





His right hon. friend | 


that, he thought that the preservation of 
| freedom of discussion would be materially 
| affected by consenting to the course as 
| proposed. 
| Sir F. Burdett said, he was always dis- 
posed to adopt that course which he 
thought best fitted to secure the rights of 
the people. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir H. Hardinge) said, he had no consti- 
tuents, and however much he might be dis- 
posed to regard the hon. Member, he must 
be permitted to say, without intending to 
_ give him any offence, that when the state 
of the representation, and the vital interests 
of the people, were under consideration, as 
he understood them now to be on the 
question of Reform, he was determined to 
do his duty, in spite of all the clamour and 
‘in defiance of all consequences. ‘The 
hon. Member had placed himself in an 
awkward situation, by telling the House 
_ that he was one of those who had no con- 
| stituents. 
Sir H, Hardinge, in explanation, said, 
the hon. Baronet made a mistake, in per- 
sisting to assert that he had no constitu- 
ents. The borough he represented had 
now, in the year 1831, a greater number 
of voters than it possessed at the time the 
franchise was first conferred on it, and 
many more than it had in the year 1688, 
when the Representative system was settled 
at the Revolution: and he might add, that 
for the last fifty years, the number had 
gone on increasing every year. 
Sir J’, Burdett said, that however dis- 
tinguished the hon. Gentleman might be 
asa Member of that House, and however 
| honestly and efficiently he might fulfil the 
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duties of office, still he wanted the essen- 
tial quality of a Representative of the 
people—a large body of constituents. 
With respect to the Reform Bill shaking 
the Crown from the head of the King, he 
must say, that, in his opinion, it would fix 
it more firmly on his brow without that 
diminution of its lustre which was the 
consequence of its participating in the 
abuses of those who had properties in 
boroughs. 

Sir R. Inglis, in reply, said, he might 


have concurred in the proposal of the | 


noble Lord if there had been a single indi- 
vidual found in that House to defend the 
language of the passages he had brought 
under its attention. But as that was not 
the case, he could not abandon his Motion, 
for, if he did so, he thought he should be 
abandoning his duty. ‘The House had a 
jurisdiction on the question of its own pri- 
vileges which it was bound to support ; 
and unless it was prepared to renounce 
the rights it possessed on such occasions, 
it must, when a subject of this kind was 
brought before it, be prepared to do its 
duty. It might be a question whether he 
had exercised a proper discretion in bring- 
ing the matter before the House. In his 
own opinion he believed he had done his 
duty, and he therefore persisted in his 
original Motion, adding to it, ‘that certain 
passages in The Times Newspaper of the 
Ist, 2nd, 7th, 8th, and 14th of March are 
false and scandalous libels, and that they 
be handed over to the Attorney General 
with instructions to prosecute the writer.” 

Mr. Hunt, amidst loud cries of “ Ques- 
tion,” persisted in addressing the House, 
notwithstanding the noise by which he 
wasassailed. He said, their patience must 
be great to overcome his, for he was de- 
termined to speak unless the Speaker told 
him he was not in order. The hon. Baro- 
net who brought forward the Motion wished 
the Attorney General to prosecute; but 
were they sure, although they might pro- 
nounce the articles to be libellous, and the 
Judges agreed with them, that twelve 
jurymen could be found to agree with 


them ? Notwithstanding the coarseness of 


the language used by the writer in The 
Times, he asserted, that every word of the 
article was true. The question was, whe- 
ther they would agree to a Resolution de- 
claring assertions false which every man 
in that House knew to be true? [A Mem- 
ber intimated to Mr. Hunt that he would 
only do The Times mischief.| He repeated 
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what he had said; and he thought that 
House, in the last act of its life, would be 
true to the character it had maintained 
through its career, if it came to a vote 
' pronouncing that false which every man 
in the kingdom knew to be true. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Inglis) had in his Motion 
referred to papers which he had not read, 

| these Papers should be also read and laid 
| on the Table before the House came to a 
| decision on their contents. 
Sir R. Inglis said, that they contained 
passages of the same tendency as that 
| already read; and his Motion now was, 
that they be delivered to the Attorney 
| General, to consider the nature of their 
| contents, and to prosecute, if he found 
| that a prosecution could be supported. 

Mr. O’Connell said, if he understood 

| the hon. Baronet, his Resolution was first 
to call on the House to pronounce the 
article in question a libel, and then direct 
the Attorney General to prosecute the 
proprietors of the paper for the libel. But 
he would ask, if this was anything like 
justice, to prejudge a question in this 
manner, and then order it to be tried, 
after having been so prejudged? He was 
ready to admit, that some parts of the 
| article could not be justified, but it was 
| substantially true. The writer in the paper 
| says there are nominees for boroughs, and 
| could any one deny that such was the fact ? 
Could the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge deny this? He could not. 
On the contrary, he had defended the 
practice; and could there be a grosser 
libel on that House, than to admit a prac- 
tice by which part of the Members were the 
nominees of Peers? They might attempt 
by a side-wind to deny the fact that they 
were nominated by Peers, but, neverthe- 
less, there could be no doubt of the fact, 
and he, therefore, thought, that as judges 
in their own case, it would be more decent 
for them to retire. It had been laid down, 
by one of the highest authorities in the 
law, that it was contrary to all law to 
constitute any man a judge in his own 
cause. Jn his opinion, it would be much 
more decent not to go to a vote on 
such a question. The House was following 
the practice of Rhadamanthus—they pro- 
nounced an accused man guilty, and then 
sent him to be tried. 

Sir R. Peel said, he regarded the pre- 
sent proceeding as purely preliminary, and 
it should be marked by a spirit of regue 
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latity as well as justice. Reference had 
been made to other papers which were 
not before the House; and he confessed 
he could not make up his mind on the 
question with respect to them, for he had 
not read them until they were placed in a 
connected series before him. He had 
heard the first, but the House was about 
, to commit itself on several others, of which 
it was presumed they knew nothing. He 
suggested that these papers be also read. 

Sir R. Inglis said, they were all of the 
same character and tendency, and he 
wished to save the time of the House by 
abstaining from reading them. 

The Attorney General expressed his 
surprise that the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Inglis) complained now, for the first time, 
of language contained in papers, not one 
of which was less than a week old, and 
found nothing offensive in any of the pre- 
ceding or succeeding days’ papers; and 
he was the more surprised, because the 
hon. Baronet had spoken to him on the 
subject, and even put the papers into his 
hand, without intimating his intention to 
proceed in that manner. He would not 
say he had expressed an opinion that it 
was or was not a libel; but coarse he had 
admitted it to be, although false he really 
could not call it. He thought, and he said, 
that it was highly desirable that no pro- 
ceedings should be taken on it with re- 
spect to any supposed breach of privilege; 
and so far from believing that language of 
that kind would induce any Member to 
abstain from opposing Reform, he thought 
it would have a directly opposite tendency, 
inasmuch as it induced men, from a sense 
of pride and of honour, to persist in sup- 
porting that system which had subjected 
them to such attacks from their connection 
with it. He thought, on the contrary, 
that attacks in language such as that of 
which the hon. Baronet complained, were 
calculated to defeat the carrying of the 
measure of Reform, and to contirm the 
opposition of those Members who, although 
not accountable to large bodies of con- 
stituents, were, he believed, acting on a 
principle of honour, although he must say, 
that he thought their opinions were liable 
to be biassed by their situation. The ques- 
tion could not be carried unless all the 
passages referred to were read, and he 
would ask, however, whether it would be 
proper to occupy the time of the House in 
reading long extracts from newspapers, 
and whether it would not be better to 
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abandon the question altogether ? To refer 
toall the series of the papers on the subject, 
and read extracts to the House, he should 
consider extremely inconvenient, and he 
would therefore oppose such a course. He 
must express his regret that a question of 
this kind had been brought forward on 
the eve of the great Debate, and under cir- 
cumstances which bore the appearance of 
a disposition to delay the decision on the 
most important topic which ever came 
under their consideration. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, whatever course 
might be adopted, he wished the House 
to remember, that the motion was precisely 
like the precedent of the case of Mr. Fox 
and the Morning Advertiser, which had 
already been alluded to. 

Sir R. Peel disowned, for himself, an 
intention to obstruct the Debate which 
was expected, and observed, that he had 
not even heard of an intention to make 
such a Motion until he entered that House, 
and heard that it was commenced. He 
trusted this explanation would clear that 
side of the House from the prejudice which 
might be raised against them by the learned 
Gentleman’s observations. 

Mr. Slaney recommended the House 
to postpone the discussion to another time. 
He could not help saying, that after it had 
been allowed to sleep for ten days, to bring 
it forward on the night of a Debate on 
which the eyes of the whole nation were 
fixed, was very like a plan for obstructing 
the measure. 

Sir R. Inglis thought the learned Gen- 
tleman (the Attorney General) should not 
have referred to the conversation he held 
with him on the subject of these papers, 
unless he had also repeated the nature of 
that conversation. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
would not follow his example by detailing 
it. All he would say was, that he had 
seen some of the papers that day for the 
first time, and he was ready now to read 
the passages to which he alluded, if the 
House thought proper. 

The previous question was put and car- 
ried without a division. 


Business of the Day. 


Business or THE Day.| Sir George 
Clerk rose to present a Petition, very re- 
spectably signed, against the Bill for 
Legislative Reform—[cries of ‘‘ Order, 
order.”| The hon. Member said, he was 


willing to do-his duty to the petitioners, if 
the House would allow him; if not, he 
must attempt it on another occasion. 
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Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that as 
the measure of Reform consisted of three 
Bills—one Bill for England, another for 
Ireland, and a third for Scotland, it would 
be very desirable, since they were all three 
parts of the same measure, that some idea 
should be given to the House as to the 
particular details of each measure, before 
they came to a division on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill for England. 

Mr. Stanley mtimated, that the Bill for 
Ireland was ready, and might be brought 
in at any time that was deemed to be con- 
venient; but as it was agreed amongst 
his colleagues, whenever that Bill was 
brought forward, that it would be desirable 
that he should enter somewhat more ex- 
tensively, and more in detail, into the sub- 
jects of the Bill, than had been hitherto 
judged advisable, it was also concluded, 
whilst there was so much anxiety abroad 
on the subject of the Reform Bill before 
the House, that there should be no fresh 
topic of excitement introduced upon ano- 
ther branch of the Reform measure, and 
he had, therefore, abstained from bringing 
forward the Bill at present. 

Sir Henry Hardinge expressed it as his 
opinion, that the House would be better 
prepared to come to a decision on this 
Bill by being informed what were the prin- 
cipal enactments of the Bill for Ireland. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had forty or 
fifty Petitions to present in favour of the 
Bill; and other friends of his had each a 
number of similar petitions to present. 
Under such circumstances, he could see 
no reason why the House, acting on an 
understood Order for its convenience, 
after choosing to proceed only to further 
business after such an hour as had now 
long since elapsed, should violate that rule 
solely to let ‘in the anti-Reform Petition 
of the hon. member for Edinburghshire, 
whilst so many persons had been precluded 
from an opportunity of presenting those in 
favour of Reform. He trusted, therefore, 
there would be no objection made by the 
hon. Member to the Order of the Day 
being read.—Agreed to. 


Tur Rerorm Brrt—Seconp Rerap- 
1NG.] Lord John Russell moved the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of the 
Reform Bill.—On the Order being read, 
Lord John Russell moved, that the Bill be 
now read a Second time. 

Sir R. Vyvyan.—Before | make any ob- 
servations upon the question which bears 
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particularly upon the county I represent, 
I beg permission to make one or two re- 
marks which may be supposed to relate 
more particularly to what concerns my- 
self; because it may be supposed that, 
in consequence of my connexion with the 
county of Cornwall, 1 may feel affected by 
this measure to an extent which may, per- 
haps, exceed its supposed influence upon 
other hon. Members. I venture to do this, 
Sir, incurring all the risks of misconcep- 
tion, and all imputations of egotism, to 
which, in pursuing such a course, I may 
by possibility be exposed. I must, then, 
in the outset, declare, that I have no in- 
terest—direct, indirect, or contingent—in 
any borough in Cornwall, or in any other 
part of the country. Indeed, so far from 
serving any interest of mine in opposing 
the measure, there are certain parts of it 
which, if passed in their present shape, 
will rather be a beneiit to me than other- 
wise; for instance, if that division of 
counties, which it proposes in some cases 
were to take place, it would be an advant- 
age to me, standing as the Representative 
for Cornwall; for it would be much more 
convenient, and less expensive, for a man 
to canvass that part of a county in which 
his own property is situated than to can- 
vass the county at large. Besides, it is 
obvious that in cases of small boroughs, 
where the Corporation, a very small body, 
exercises the chief power in the return of 
a Member, it is much more difficult for a 
person of property, residing in their vici- 
nity, to obtain an influence amongst them 
than a stranger. But this Bill, by ex- 
tending the franchise to householders of a 
certain rate, would necessarily extend the 
influence of persons having property in the 
neighbourhood of such boroughs. So far, 
then, as personal interest, I have none to 
support by opposing the Bill, which in 
some points would be rather an advantage 
to me on personal grounds. I also know, 
that in the course I am about to take on 
this occasion, I am opposed to the wishes 
of my constituents. And in this respect I 
believe I am in the situation of very many 
hon. Members who object to the Bill, for 
it cannot be denied, that the speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), which has 
circulated in every part of the kingdom, has 
produced a very strong excitement in its 
support, and in this respect has very fully 
answered the anticipations of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. Notwithstanding, however, that 
the rejection of the measure would be no 
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benefit to me, and with the certainty that 
in opposing it I shall displease my consti- 
tuents, yet I think the measure one so full 
of danger to the institutions of the king- 
dom, that before God and my country I 
feel bound in conscience to oppose it. 
Since the year 1793, when Mr. Grey, now 
the Prime Minister of this country, pro- 
posed his celebrated plan of Reform,—in- 
volving a Reform of this House,— there 
never has been an occasion in which Re- 
form of any kind could be more difficult or 
dangerous; and, what is more, infinitely 
more important ; there never has been a 
concurrence of circumstances, from that 
hour to the present, which bore so close a 
resemblance to the position in which the 
country was placed in 1793, as the delicate 
and dangerous situation in which Eng- 
land now stands. At the present moment, 
there are difficulties in the way of Reform, 
far more imposing, in my opinion, than 
any difficulties that have at any previ- 
ous period presented themselves. I would 
beg of the House to recollect the spread of 
knowledge which has taken place since 
that time. Let the House remember how, 
since that time, the power of the Press has 
been extended, and how readily, and bold- 
ly, and indiscriminately every man would 
be stigmatised in these days as an aris- 
tocrat who ventured to utter a word in 
any public place in support or advocacy 
of the institutions of the country. Hence, 
then, I will affirm, paradoxical as it may 
appear, that to carry the question of Re- 
form would be a greater difficulty, and 
surely to accomplish it without hazard and 
with advantage, an achievement of in- 
finitely greater moment, than it ever could 
have been at any period since the supposed 
abuses in the Representation of the people 
became an object of complaint. What, 
Sir, are the grounds upon which this mea- 
sure is urged upon our acceptance? Have 
we become so embroiled with foreign coun- 
tries, as that Englishmen fear to meet 
their enemies upon terms which, in times 
past, assured them of conquest? Not but 
that I am as willing as any man, for I feel 
it deeply, to acknowledge that the noble 
Lord at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment has now a more arduous task to per- 


form than hascommonly fallen to the lot of 


a British Minister—that Ireland, though 
lulled, is in a state both dangerous and 
deceptious; that at no one period of its 
history were its worst agitations more 
to be dreaded than its present repose. 
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Hence, then, | look with the deepest ap- 
prehension to what may hereafter occur. 
Hence, then, I affirm, without the slightest 
fear of successful contradiction, that Mi- 
nisters have chosen a most unfortunate 
time for a measure of this nature. Yes! 
it may be held that it is in one sense un- 
fortunate, but I hold it to be unfortunate 
in every point of view. Were the mea- 
sure just in the abstract, which I affirm it 
is not, at least to the extent to which the 
noble Lord proposes to carry it—were it 
necessary, which under no circumstances 
! am disposed to acknowledge—I should 
still say, that the time chosen for bringing 
it forward had been most unfortunately 
selected. Had this measure not been 
brought forward under the authority of a 
Minister of the Crown, I should certainly 
have contented myself with giving a silent 
vote. During the six years I have had the 
honour of a seat here, [ have abstained 
from voting upon it. I mean, whenever 
the question of Reform was brought for- 
ward by the proposer of the present Bill. 
The only exception to that course of con- 
duct on my part, was when the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford made his proposition 
last year on the subject of the Ballot. It 
must, therefore be obvious to hon. Mem- 
bers, that J might with perfect consistency 
give my support to the present measure. 
But at any period I must take leave to 
say, that that support could never be con- 
scientiously given to such a plan as this, 
and least of all could it be given at a pe- 
riod in my opinion, most unsuited to alter- 
ations of any description. The Bill now 
submitted for a second reading is not only 
revolutionary, but abounding in every ele- 
ment of public discord. It goes to the 
abandonment of our colonial system, to 
the abatement of the dignity of the Crown, 
to the annihilation of the privileges of 
the Peerage, to the abrogation of the 
High Council of the Realm, and to the 
destruction of all that constituted our 
happiness, and rendered us an example 
to the other countries of the world. 
But come what may—confiscation, pro- 
scription, all the frightful calamities of 
popular violence, I will oppose it now, and 
to the last. I will oppose its principle; 
but even if I were to confine my opposition 
to its details, I should still find myself 
in the situation of one who opposed it on 
principle; since it is now understood from 
the noble Lord that a resistance to the 
one will be considered as equivalent to 
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an opposition offered to the other. Am I, 
therefore, to be called one of those who at 
all times, and under all circumstances, is 
disposed to object to the abstract principle 
of Reform? No such thing. I never sup- 
ported the doctrine that Reform was to be 
invariably resisted. I never supposed the 
Constitution so perfect as that it should 
work well at all times. I have ever been, 
on the contrary, free to admit, that now 
and then material modifications might be 
advantageously proposed. It is chiefly 
on the question of time anid extent that I 
take my stand. It is present expediency, 
as well as abstract right, that throws 
a difficulty in the way of the changes 
proposed. It is the position of our af- 
fairs at home, and the state of our po- 
licy abroad, that I think might well swal- 
low up minor objections. If experience 
is to be admitted as throwing any light 
upon a question of this nature, I will ask 
the supporters of this dangerous innova- 
tion, to show a single instance in which 
the general remodelling of a political con- 
stitution, for the purpose of increasing the 
democratic influence, has been effected 
without revolution—has been effected 
without throwing the supreme sovereignty 
of the State into the hands of an absolute 
King, or a military despot, to the utter 
annihilation of all that befure went to con- 
stitute a legislative body? I might be 
asked, am I, therefore, opposed to all Re- 
form? I might be taunted with the sup- 
posed opinion of the King. The King, 
and the King’s name, which has been so 
often improperly used for the purposes of 
excitement during this Debate, might now 
be turned against me; and I might be 
told that, we had no choice between Reform 
and Revolution. Why, Sir, this Bill is 
revolution. Take care that the time is 
not at hand when we may be brought to 
the bar of some future legislative body as 
traitors, for defending our country in the 
present emergency. I confess, when | 
contemplate the dangers towards which 
this measure is hurrying us forward, I 
cannot but tremble at the awful responsi- 
bility which the King’s Government have 
assumed, in the excitement which they 
have been instrumental in creating from 
one end of the country to the other. Has 
my noble friend opposite, the Secretary 
for the Foreign Department, risen up to 
tell us, that there is any negotiation pend- 
ing abroad, or any condition of our re- 
lations with foreign Powers, which has 
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rendered this a measure of necessity? I 
am aware that there is not one of his 
noble or right hon. colleagues who has 
not risen to inform us of that which we 
knew to be a grievous truth, namely, that 
the present is a most eventful crisis, But 
how, then, do they justify themselves for 
having raised, as they indisputably have 
done, so strong a feeling as that which at 
the present moment animates the whole 
public of England? Let me not be told 
that the feeling which has arisen proceeds 
from this or that declaration of the Duke 
of Wellington in another place. Let me 
not be told either that we are to look for 
its cause or origin in the recent French 
Revolution. The Birmingham Union ex- 
isted six months before either of those 
events. Petitions praying for Reform 
were presented to that House throughout 
the whole of last year. A vague and in- 
definite desire of change had long been 
engendered among the people; and that 
desire had been inflamed by the denial on 
the part of the last Parliament of the ex- 
istence of distress in the country. The 
late House of Commons denied the dis- 
tresses of the people, and the assembly 
which I have now the honour to address, 
elected under the influence of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government, is called 
upon to remodel the Constitution of 
England, and that at a moment so imme- 
diately after the remarkable occurrences 
in Paris and at Brussells. But I now 
have the satisfaction of thinking, that the 
people of England begin to understand 
those events, though we are called 
on to prepare for the consequences that 
might ensue on the rejection of such a 
measure as that which has been proposed 
to us by his Majesty’s Ministers. But let 
us for a moment turn our attention to 
other considerations, and first of all to 
the character and conduct of that Ministry 
from which we derive this piece of legisla- 
tion. They came into power upon giving 
three distinct pledges,—first, Peace, when 
the very mention of peace was deeply 
dangerous to the honour and independence 
of this country; secondly, Retrenchment, 
when they ought to have known that re- 
trenchment was perfectly and utterly im- 
possible ; --thirdly, Reform. But then 
not one word of the distresses of the 
people; not a syllable with regard to our 
monetary system ; or the real causes of the 
disturbances which then prevailed through- 
out the country ; not a single proposition 
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to alleviate the sufferings of the people, or 
to administer to their wants. If you refer 
to the people of England, and ask them 
what advantage they gain by it; if you 
meet men in their shops, in the street, in 
public or in private, not one amongst them 
can explain in what respect his situation 
will be improved by this so called Reform. 
France, in similar circumstances, looked 
to make a change for the better, and. the 
next hope which engaged her attention was 
by making another change to avoid being 
worse. So it will be with us. Sir, it is 
not Reform that the people so much de- 
mand, as a change in that which more 
immediately and personally affects them. 
They cry out for an alteration in the 
tithe system. ‘There is, I believe, at the 
present moment, greater discontent excited 
with respect to tithes, than has, perhaps, 
ever been called into activity on any 
similar subject. The contagion upon that 
point has spread from Ireland to England. 
Let us, above all things, not overlook the 
manner in which the Press of this country 
treats the question ;—in which it proceeds 
as if the present constitution of Parlia- 
ment formed an outwork, which, in order 
to be broken down, requires but one 
united and vigorous assault. Will the 
measure of Reform afford contentment or 
happiness to the lower orders? Will it 
give them more employment or better 
wages? Ifthe noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) thinks so, he will not only find him- 
self wofully mistaken, but in twelve 
months after the Bill shall pass, he will 
find the general condition of the peo- 
ple to be much worse than at present. 
This question of Reform, as every one 
knows, is much talked of outside of as well 
as within the House, and I have heard in 
different quarters, that one of the first 
results of the Reform Bill, when carried, 
will be, to cause an alteration in the 
tithes. Previous to the agitation of the 
Reform question, the great outcry which 
prevailed in Ireland against tithes had 
found a willing echo in the people of this 
country. The tithes they said out of that 
House was the first out-work to be attacked 
and no doubt in the world they would be 
so, if this Reform Bill was ever passed into a 
law. I can see no advantage either 
to the public, the candidates, or the voters 
themselves, from the grant of a franchise 
upon the rental of a house of 10/. a-year. 
Such voters will still continue to be a 
source of corruption, and such a low value 
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of houses will, in reference to elections,. 
be highly injurious to the general welfare. 
Once let us grant this Reform, and who 
can say that the Ballot will not im- 
mediately follow it? The tithes of course 
must be expected to go; and even the 
noble Lord, in introducing this measure, 
admitted that the shortening the duration 
of Parliaments was a matter for future 
consideration. If tithes were attacked—as 
no doubt they would be—upon what prin- 
ciple could other property rely for security 
and support? Attack the tithes and the 
landed property of the Church, and what 
will remain but an attack upon the funds 
and upon the rent of the land-holders ? 
These are some of the circumstances which 
influence my vote, and by and by I will 
assign some further reasons to justify me 
in the Motion with which it is my inten- 
tion to conclude. Can we imagine that, 
after the present Parliament has declared 
itself corrupt and abominable—after it 
has been guilty of enormities which the 
hon, Baronet, the member for Westminster, 
has said that nothing could exceed—can 
we imagine that the new, the reformed 
Parliament, will take up what their 
wicked predecessors had begun or con- 
tmued? How, then, I will ask, can any 
man support this measure who wishes to 
preserve the institutions of the country, 
and who sees that tithes, rent, funds—all 
must be destroyed, by the system of which 
it forms the first step? Can any man 
support it who sees this, and who also sees 
that, with other property, all the accumu- 
lations of the Savings’ Banks, amounting 
to 20,000,000/. of the poor man’s hoardings, 
must likewise be sacrificed in the general 
wreck—for there is as much danger to 
these small sums invested in the funds, as 
to the larger ones belonging to a different 
class of individuals. There is a common 
danger for the rich as for the poor. Of 
course, if one description of property goes, 
all will go; small sums are held by the 
same title as the thousands and the millions. 

Such a result of the measure is plainly 
indicated by the propagators of those 
doctrines in compliance with which the 
measure is avowedly brought forward. 

They describe the present Parliament as 
a set of men incapable of legislating 
for the interests of the people, and igno- 
rant of the principles of commerce and of 
government. . And who are the persons 
expected to come in their places after the 
passing of the measure, and who have 
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been pointed out for the choice of the 
people by the ‘* Aide toi Societe?” Yes, 
we can guess from what class they were 
to come, for we already see many of 
those individuals pointed out. One is 
qualified by having written a pamphlet 
upon political economy—one by being 
the author of a leading article in a news- 
paper—one for having written a history of 
India which contains the doctrine that 
land was anciently the property of the 
people, and that rent was a tax paid to 
the Kings. Let the House consider the 
effect of such principles if instilled into 
the minds of the people by their Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and what the 
state of the country will then be, and 
what will be the security for all property. 
In order to put the House in possession of 
Mr. Mill’s sentiments on the subject of 
rent and tithes, I will read an extract from 
this work, observing, however, incident- 
ally, that we shall not only have to meet him 
on that ground, but also upon the various 
questions of our East-Indian policy. The 
extract to which I propose to call the at- 
tention of the House is as follows :—* The 
Legislature may, without any straining of 
language, be said to possess that power, 
which I have now spoken of only as a fic- 
tion,” That fancied power was, by an 
act of its own, all other things remaining 
the same, to double that portion of the 
land which was strictly and properly rent ; 
in which case Mr. Mill asserted that there 
would be no reason, in point of justice, 
why the Legislature should not, and great 
reason in point of expediency why it 
should, avail itself of this its own power, 
in behalf of the State; should devote as 
much as might be requisite of this new 
fund to defray the expenses of the Go- 
vernment, and except the subjects from 
any burthen on that account. Mr. Mill 
then went on to say—“ By all those mea- 
sures which increase the amount of popu- 
lation and the demand for food, the Le- 
gislature does as certainly increase the 
nett produce of the land, as if it had 
the power of doing so by a miraculous act. 
That it does so by a gradual progress in 
the real, and would do so by an immediate 
operation in the imaginary case, makes no 
difference with regard to the result. The 
original rent, which belonged to the 
owner, upon which he regulated his pur- 
chase, if. he did purchase, and on which 
alone, if he had a family to provide for, 
his arrangements in their favour were tobe 
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framed, is easily distinguishable from any 
addition capable of being made to the nett 
produce of land, whether it be made by 
a slow or asudden process. If an addition 
made by the sudden process might, with- 
out injustice to the owner, be appropriated 
to the purposes of the State, no reason can 
be assigned why an addition by the slow 
process might not be appropriated.” 
These were Mr. Mill’s sentiments upon the 
subject of rent; he is one of the class who 
in future are to be called upon to regulate 
our affairs, and I will ask any hon. Member 
if, after land has been so treated, the 
funded property can last a single hour? 
Rent is sure to be attacked in a reformed 
Parliament, because we are told by such 
men as Mr. Mill, whose book I have 
quoted, that it is within the power of 
Parliament; and that class of men are 
the class of whom the reformed Parliament 
will be composed. We have been told 
also by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that the army, which is as nothing 
compared to the preparations of foreign 
Powers, with whom we may soon be 
called upon to enter the field, and that our 
fleets, which are but just sufficient to per- 
form the peace duties of the country, all 
ought to be reduced, and their cost applied 
to the emergencies of the country. Why, 
then, rent must be so applied also; and 
every other description of property which 
ean be made available. I do not mean 
to impute any bad intentions to the 
hon. Member, but he never alludes to 
the fundlords when he attacks the land- 
lords. But I wish to point out what 
that portion of the hon. Member’s con- 
stituents who have an interest in the Sav- 
ings’ Banks must expect, if his doctrines 
upon rent and tithes came to be acted upon 
by a reformed Parliament. We have 
before us examples pregnant with in- 
struction upon this subject. Let the hon. 
member look to Portugal. Let him look to 
Spain. Let him look to Ferdinand not 
recognizing for so long the bonds of the 
Cortes, and then only doing it in the 
shabbiest way. Let him look to the in- 
stance of the French Revolution, There 
we have written, in letters of blood, all 
that can happen in a State where those in 
command, from intimidation, surrender the 
power they have in their hands, aud cease 
to regard themselves as possessors of the 
sovereign authority, and look beyond them- 
selves for assistance. ‘There we shall see 
how, through every step of degradation, a 
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constitutional body becomes a national 
convention—a constituent assembly—call 
them what you will, till anarchy rules the 
jand. It may be asked, can | point out 
any period in the history of France, be- 
fore the great Revolution to which I allude, 
which bears a similatity to our own con- 
dition at present? [think I can. That 
period was 1788, when the great dis- 
cussions arose between the King and his 
Parliament, and the people refused to pay 
his taxes. We are arriving very fast at 
that same position. In that year the King 
and his Parliament having quarrelled, the 
States General were summoned, Necker 
being at the head of affairs. In the first 
instance, the Notables devised an alteration 
in the constitution of the States General, 
which was, in fact, a French Parliamentary 
Reform, and the King was advised by 
Necker to give a double vote to the Jvers 
Etat. What was the consequence? Men 
were in that body who were never before 
in the possession of power, who had to 
pay the taxes whilst the nobility paid 
nothing. Thank God we are not in: that 
position, for the rich, in almost every in- 
stance, contribute to the burthens of the 
State in equal proportion. These were 
the men to whom this new power was 
given, and was it to be expected they 
would allow matters to remain as they 
were? Having the double vote, the first 
thing they did was, to get the other Houses 
to join them, so as to form one mass. ‘The 
nobles and the priests resisted, but in vain. 
The next thing they did was, without con- 
sulting the King, to change their name, 
and call themselves the National Con- 
vention. ‘Then came the points of inti- 
midation to which [ would particularly 
call the attention of Ministers, as they ap- 
pear to me most peculiarly applicable to 
the present case. The uncertainty, the 
instability of all affairs in France was 
urged; massacres were excited by the 
most infamous means. 
pamphlets were printed and published, all 
urging one point; the Press was bribed ; 
persons even were paid in distant villages 
to read the most revolting and outrageous 
articles to those who could not read them- 
selves. Every means was resorted to, to 
excite and inflame the minds of the pea- 
santry, and make them believe that all 
superior to them were diabolical tyrants. 
Thus things went on till that fatal day, the 
4th of August, 1789, when, after one 
great debate—one great vote given under 
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the influence of one overwhelming panic, 
the National Convention at once conceded 
tithes, manorial rights, the rights of chase, 
and the Game-laws (for real evils and imagi- 
nary ones generally go hand in hand), the 
rights of fishery, and every thing that before 
constituted privilege. ‘Tithes were at last 
abolished, but it was not till the clergy for 
three days had been threatened with 
massacre. These things being conceded, 
bills were brought in, and the blessed 
Reform was carried, and the King, the 
saviour of his people, went with the 
National Convention to sing a ‘‘ Te Deum” 
for this happy result. Is this nothing ? 
Is this no lesson to some individuals now 
pressing matters in the manner they are. 
Let them see this popular king, this idol 
king, on the 4th of August—nay, all 
through the month of August, 1789, within 
three months taken in his carriage to Paris, 
with the heads of two gendarmes, (who 
had nobly died defending his person from 
the attack of an infuriated rabble) carried 
on pikes one on either side of him. This 
was a popular king, the king of the 
people in the month of August! Trust to 
passing popularity and there is no safety 
for the State; for the very persons who 
hate you will praise you at the moment 
you do that which is to accomplish your 
own ruin. ‘Those who look to the proper- 
ty of others for gain, who have lost all 
character and honesty, will praise you in 
such moments, and is that a popularity to 
be courted? I must repeat what 1 have 
already said, that I defy any man to prove 
an instance in which a constitution has 
been forced from below, that has had any 
other result than revolution. Take our 
own Revolution of 1688, for example. It 
cannot be doubted, that Judge Jeffries had 
complely terrified the land; and, unless 
William had landed with an army at Tor- 
bay, we should never have had the family 
of Brunswick upon the throne. That was 
a revolution effected by a power called in 
by the aristocracy, and is abused by those 
who want one now. ‘That wasa revolution 
of the aristocracy ; that which they want 
to bring about is a revolution of the de- 
mocracy. In all new assemblies there are 
many good men,—many real patriots, who 
are easily gulled and led away, and of 
course there are many profligate politicians. 
In the French National Convention, the 
good were at first the majority, and the 
bad the minority; and so it happens in 
almost all assemblies, that in the first. in- 
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stance the bad are in the minority, but 
at last they get to be the majority, because | 
they have a spirit of movement, of deter- 
mination, which makes them more resolute 
in the prosecution of their objects. If we 
were so placed (which I am not willing to 
take for granted), that we must make some 
mighty change, is this the course great 
nations have pursued in similar crises. 
Rome, in days of peril, had a Dictator, and 
God grant that the time may never come 
when the world, weary of the tyranny of 
many, may sigh forone. In Venice, where 
the most complete system of aristocratic 
tyranny ever invented was in full play, 
where the aristocracy were at once Peers 
and Commoners, what did they do to give 
stability to their government? Did they 
try to enlarge the basis of the executive 
government, and call a certain number of 
persons from the senate? No—they first 
created the Council of Ten, and afterwards 
the Inquisition of State. Although they 
knew perfectly well when they appointed 
both those terrible councils, the last, the 
most remarkable instance of absolute au- 
thority given to invisible men ever known ; 
although, I say, they knew, in appointing 
them, that they themselves were subject 
to them, we find that the State of Venice 
was saved, and that in all cases of dictator- 
ship, till the last, Rome stood. Whilst 
upon this question, I would wish to refer to 
something that fell from the noble and 
learned Lord Advocate, whose speech, 
clever as it undoubtedly was, offers ample 
room for animadversion. The noble and 
learned Lord told us, that we had increased 
in wealth, and should therefore increase 
in freedom ; and quoted to us the cases of 
the Italian republics, and the history of 
our own country after the civil wars. But 
has the Jearned Lord reflected either upon 
the history of Greece or of Rome? Has 
he seen that liberty has there followed 
wealth? Has he Jooked to the history of 
Persia? Did he find that freedom followed 
wealth there, or did a brave and hardy 
people, becoming enervated with wealth, 

fall under a tyrannical g government ? What 
did he find to be the case in Athens and 
Sparta ?——-What in Rome? Does he re- 
collect the eloquent thought of a noble 
poet, now no more, perhaps one of the 
greatest this country ever produced—Lord 
Byron, who with the ruins of the Palatine 
Hill before him, of the Capitol on his 
right hand, and the Coliseum on his left, 
said, 
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‘¢ There is the moral of all human tales ; 

Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
| First freedom, and then glory—when that fails ; 

Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last ; 

And history, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page.” 
It is my intention to move that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months ; 
but, before doing so, I will shortly explain 
my reasons for that step. The Bill before 
us appears to me radically bad in all its 
details, and so impossible to be moulded 
into any form, supposing that, which | do 
not believe to be the case, the present 
Government, or any other in a similar 
position, would consent to modify such a 
Bill; but so impossible is it that it can be 
substantia!ly altered in Committee, that I 
consider it of no use to let it go into one, 
I think I could point out such a list of er- 
roneous principles, as forming the very 
basis of the old Bill, that to amend it at 
all, a new bill must be brought into the 
House. This measure is so radically bad, 
that even if Ministers were beaten in de- 
tail upon it, it could not be made what I 
wish it tobe. I think their plan gives an 
undue influence to towns. As they were 
determined to remodel the Constitution, 
and frame a new legislative body, they 
might have taken if they pleased, the whole 
of the population, or taxation of the coun- 
try, and divided it into departmental divi- 
sions, as in France; or they might have 
kept the same system of boroughs, with- 
out attempting to introduce one universal 
qualification. ‘They have adopted neither 
of these two courses, but have done away 
with all the advantages which arise from 
the variety of our elective franchise. They 
have done away with that system by 
which all classes, all professions, all inter- 
ests, were represented in this House. I do 
not enter into the question of abstract 
right, but it is certain that the House of 
Commons, as it is now constituted, repre- 
sents all the interests of the empire, which 
it certainly will not under the Bill of the 
noble Lord. When we look round and 
see ail the great interests of this country 
which must come under discussion here— 
the judicial, military, and naval questions 
that must be adjusted here—are there not 
advantages in bringing persons into this 
House fully acquainted with their details ? 
Have we not in the House now always 
persons representing the most remote colo- 
nial interest ? If you wish to have a Repre- 
sentation of the United Kingdom merely, 
there may be some appearance of consist- 
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ency in your proceedings ; but if you wish 
to have a virtual Representation of a great 
colonial empire, containing 120,000,000 
of inhabitants, you are not going the way 
to obtain it, but rather to obtain a tyran- 
nical assembly to rule over it. How, Sir, 
under this Bill, can any one representing 
a colonial interest, except by bribery, get 
into this House? How is the Bank of 
England, or any other great interest, to be 
represented here, under that Bill, unless 
bribery be resorted to? With regard to 
property, I see not what right that gives 
to interfere in the administration of the 
government of the country. ‘he hon. 
member for Preston says, consistently 
enough, that every man who is drawn by 
the ballot for the militia has a right to 
vote, and if you once admit the principle 
of aright, be it upon what it may, you 
will find that universal suffrage follows. 
But to come to another point. If the su- 
preme government thinks it right to dele- 
gate to certain interests in this country the 
trust of returning to this House Members 
who may be supposed indirectly to repre- 
sent all the great interests of the State and 
of the Colonies, we can easily understand 
why there should be this great variety of 
franchise applicable to all possible cases. 
Now, the Bill of the noble Lord goes at 
once to destroy all the advantages we had 
from that variety in the franchise; and 
this is my great fundamental objection to 
the principle of the Bill, and my reason 
for believing that nothing we could do to it 
in the Committee could make it a palatable 
or useful measure to the empire. With 
regard to the property which is made the 
foundation of the franchise, does the pos- 
session of a freehold of 107. qualify a per- 
son to choose a proper Statesman to make 
the laws which shall govern theland? A 
man with a 10/. freehold, rather than a man 
with one of 9/. 19s. 6d.? The property, 
then, is taken as a guarantee ; yet we hear 
of population. The wisdom of our ances- 
tors, in framing this Constitution, now so 
much derided, thought it right to scatter 
the franchise through the different boroughs 
of the country, and did it in every possi- 
ble variety of form, so that every descrip- 
tion of persons might find the means of 
election. That this somehow obtained 


the guarantee so much desired, is clear, 
for the system has gone on working mar- 
vellously through many ages, although 
against all the theories of all the books 
I must say, however, 


written upon it. 
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knowing what the feeling of the country is, 
and seeing the great interests which have 
sprung up in large towns, celebrated for 
their manufactures, celebrated for their 
population, but which were not thought of 
in 1688, or before that, at the last period 
of granting original franchises, I never 
was of opinion that such large towns should 
be without Representatives ; but in advo- 
cating their interests I wish not to destroy 
those of others. It is one thing to destroy 
boroughs, and another to give the franchise 
to great towns—one thing to do away with 

ll franchise in a place with less than 
2,000 inhabitants, and half the franchise 
where there are only 4,000 inhabitants— 
and another thing to grant the franchise 
to 100,000 inhabitants. Upon what prin- 
ciple are towns with 4,000 inhabitants 
to retain a Member, whilst others with 
more than that number have none given 
them? Indeed, these limits of 4,000 and 
2,000 inhabitants have been most caprici- 
ously laid hold of, seemingly with no other 
reason, if it be one, than the attainment of 
an uniform system. My intention is,— 
after this Bill has been disposed of, by 
being rejected on the second reading, as I 
trust and feel confident it will,—to pro- 
pose some Resolution which will give an 
assurance to the country that this house is 
determined to strengthen its Representa- 
tion, I do not give the exact words of the 
Resolution at present, but I pledge myself 
to do so; nor doI give my plan of Reform, 
for itis absurd to suppose that any man 
can improvise a constitution in a day. 
Indeed the noble Lord himself has found 
some difficulty in it,and has not failed to fall 
into some great blunders. Some instances 
come within my personal knowledge of 
towns which are not rated at the popu- 
lation they possess, not from any wilful 
mistake in the noble Lord, but from want 
of local knowledge, having taken into ac- 
count too few or too many parishes. If 
the noble Lord, with six months’ time to 
arrange his plans, and acquire a knowledge 
of the details, has fallen into an error of 
this kind on the matter of fact, I may well 
be excused from now offering any new 
constitutional plan to the consideration of 
the House. The Resolution I shall pro- 
pose, however, will show, that those Mem- 
bers who reject this Bill as revolutionary, 
and having a tendency to destroy the 
King’s authority, have still an inclination 
to go to a certain extent in Reform,—to 
that extent which I understand was origi- 
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nally intended, before certain individuals 
stepped in and altered the first plan. Of 
course, I only speak from hearsay; but 
this is a plan I certainly cannot accede to; 
and as long as I have a vote in this House, 
I will vote for the maintenance of the basis 
of the fabric of the Constitution. When I 
see around me generals who have fought 
the battles and raised the military glory of 
the country to the highest pitch of great- 
ness—when I see naval commanders, who 
have preserved to the country that undis- 
puted supremacy which she possessed— 
and when I see around me Judges from 
abroad, who came amongst us qualified to 
inform us of the manners and customs of 
the various races of mankind for whom they 
are called upon to legislate—and when, in 
addition to these, I see every complicated 
interest of a community, unexampled in its 
enterprise, duly represented by persons 
practically conversant with that interest— 
and when I reflect that many of these 
would have been deprived of sitting 
there and contributing to the honour and 
dignity of the House, if this Bill had been 
passed some years ago—I am determined 
to resist it now, and above all to resist the 
reiterated, usque ad nauseam reiterated 
arguments of intimidation by which it has 
been supported. ‘The hon, Baronet con- 
cluded by moving, ‘‘ That the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months.” 

Mr. Cartwright rose to second the 
Motion, and said, he regretted that a 
more moderate reform of the defects exist- 
ing in the Representative System had not 
been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
for to such he would have gladly given his 
support ; but he could not assent to a mea- 
sure which tended to the levelling of all 
established institutions, and which, never- 
theless, as had been admitted by the hon. 
member for Preston, did not concede any 
one of the things praved for by the numer- 
ous petitions presented to that House. The 
hon. member had stated, thatonly two ofthe 
whole number of petitions prayed for any- 
thing that wasgranted ; and as to what was 
the feeling of those whoadvocated that mea- 
sure strenuously, in the House and with- 
out its doors, they might judge from a 
printed letter of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, addressed to some persons in 
Scotland, and advising, above all things, 
to beware of mentioning the Ballot. He 


would not attempt to vo into the details of 
the Bill ; for him it was enough to say, that 
he could not consent to a plan by which 
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rights and property were done away with, 
and which took off so many of the Mem- 
bers of that House. One objection to this 
measure, which he considered unanswer- 
able was, that it could not be a final mea- 
sure. He thought it more manly to op- 
pose the whole measure, therefore, than re- 
sist particular parts of it. Members of 
that House should do their duty, notwith- 
standing the excitement which might hap- 
pen to prevail outside its doors, and he 
was resolved to do his though he lost his 
seat by it. And if there should be any 
disturbance consequent upon the rejection 
of the Bill, the responsibility would rest 
upon the heads of the Ministers, who 
brought in the measure withoutsufficientre- 
flection. The Bill would introduce too large 
a portion of democracy into the Constitu- 
tion. {t would, in fact, confer universal 
suffrage. He was, consequently, glad to 
hear from his hon. friend that he intended 
to suggest a plan of moderate Reform, by 
which injuries might be repaired and de- 
fects removed without injury to the sta- 
bility of the structure. He considered 
that the existing evils did not justify the 
danger of the attempt which the Govern- 
ment were diposed to make, and he felt 
great satisfaction in seconding the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sheil said, that on this tremendous 
question he was sensible that he stood in 
a most difficult position, and in now ad- 
dressing the House, for the first time, he 
stood in need of its most indulgent consi- 
deration. Atthe same time he felt a strong 
conviction, that in giving his support to 
this measure, which he considered a con- 
stitutional, and not a revolutionary one, he 
was not only acceding to the just demands 
of the people, but contributing his humble 
part to add lustre and stability to the 
Monarchy, which he, for one, considered 
the main stay of British liberty. The hon. 
member for Cornwall appeared to him to 
have embraced in his speech a great variety 
of topics. He had commenced with re- 
ferring to Ireland, and had brought, in his 
(Mr. Sheil’s) judgment, a singular charge 
against that country. He said that Ire- 
land was lulled. He confessed that he 
(Mr. Sheil) was surprised at that being 
made an objection; but he trusted that 
the hon. Member’s apprehensions as_ to 
an interruption of tranquillity there would 
not be realised. The hon. Baronet had 
then proceeded to descant upon the evil 
effects which would arise from the propa- 
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gation of the doctrines of Mr. Mill. He 
(Mr. Sheil) did not say that Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ments were not pertinent to the subject, 
but the present measure was supported on 
grounds distinct and independent of those. 
The hon. Baronet had passed in rapid 
transition from India to Athens, and 
thence to Italy, in reference to this ques- 
tion. When the hon. Baronet spoke of 
Venice and its dictatorship with praise, it re- 
minded him of the lines of Lord Byron :— 
“1 stood at Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs.” 
The hon. Baronet had then proceeded to 
animadvert on the French Revolution, and 
would seem to have consulted Menai’s 
history for all his details of that event. 
He had taken a most discursive view; he 
had embraced Ireland, India, Venice, and 
the whole empire of France in his compre- 
hensive disquisition. Was it not wonder- 
ful that he should not have said one word 
of Cornwall? He (Mr. Sheil) expected 
that the hon. Baronet, having peculiar 
opportunities of knowing the advantages 
of the close-borough system, would have 
illustrated them by some peculiarly felici- 
tous reference. He could only account 
for his entire omission of this almost per- 
sonal topic, by supposing that, placed on 
a great political elevation, from which an 
immense horizon was opened upon him, he 
did not see the petty objects immediately 
beneath. The hon. Baronet had talked 
of the subversion of Thrones and Altars, 
the fall of Crowns and Mitres, and had 
indulged in all sorts of lugubrious vatici- 
nation. He saw horrors in the past, be- 
held nothing but anarchy in the present 
and ruin in the future. It was his (Mr. 
Sheil’s) opinion, that this measure was 
justified by example—that it was required 
by existing circumstances and the state of 
the national mind—and that it was calcu- 
lated, as far as it was possible to penetrate 
the obscurity of the future, to be produc- 
tive of great and lasting good. In sup- 
porting this Bill by a reference to changes 
which had already taken place, he should 
not take any distant retrospect. He 
would limit himself to a single fact. The 
disfranchisement of 200 Irish boroughs by 
the Act of Union had been already men- 
tioned by his hon. friend, the member 
for Waterford, and he would not, there- 
fore, dilate upon it, but observe, that there 
were also 100 Irish Members incorporated 
with this House. By this proceeding, not 
only was the Irish Parliament abated, but 
the whole structure of the British Parlia- 
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ment was changed. Was not this a greater 
innovation than any which could result 
from the proposed additions to the county 
Members, and was not the incorporation 
of 100 Irishmen, differing in habits, and 
having at one time distinct interests, a 
change more ‘violent than the intended 
substitution for the Representatives of 
places of which the streets (to use the 
expression of Edmund Burke) ‘‘ can only 
be traced by the colour of the corn, and of 
which the only manufacture is in Members 
of Parliament?” If it should be suggested 
that there is a difference—and he would 
admit that there was one—the Union was 
carried by expedieuts which, in the judg- 
ment of a rigorous moralist, must, to em- 
ploy the softest term, be considered ques- 
tionable; but here the Minister endea- 
vours to accomplish a noble object by ex- 
alted means, Instead of appealing to the 
sordid passions, he calls for their sup- 
pression. He calls on the trustees of the 
public interests and the arbiters of the 
national destinies to dismiss every selfish 
consideration, and to raise up their hearts 
to a level with their lofty duties. He had 
been heard. A proud mention had been 
made of those who had given strong evi- 
dence of disinterestedness at a time which, 
beyond any other, put professions of pub- 
lic virtue to the test. One name he had 
heard with peculiar pleasure. Proof had 
been given that there was nothing in the 
religion of the premier Peer of England to 
disqualify him for the love and the service 
of his country. He should, he trusted, be 
pardoned for this momentary deviation, 
into which he had been hurried by his per- 
sonal feelinys, from the course which he 
had proposed to himself to pursue. He 
had shown that there was, in the year 
1800, avery material modification of the 
structure of this House. In 1829 there 
was a still greater change in its consti- 
tuency. If he adverted to the disfran- 
chisement of the 40s. freeholders, it was 
not to go over an argument which had 
been already so much relied on, but to 
ask what answer had been ever attempted 
to this important precedent, The former 
Ministers did not prune, but mowed down, 
with a single sweep, the franchise of 
200,000—Irish peasants if they pleased, 
but British subjects after all. Defects, 
imperfections, vices necessarily incidental 
to their condition, these persons might 
have manifested; but call it fanaticism, 
call it agitation, call it superstition, or 
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anything else, it must still be owned that 
these men, in a great emergency, did great 
things, and that it was a fine spectacle to 
see them throwing off in an instant the 
serfship of centuries—standing up in the 
attitude of freemen—withstanding with a 
dauntless intrepidity the little tyrant of 
their fields, and, in a cause which they 
felt to be a just one—looking ruin in the 
face. And if to them the House showed 
no mercy—if to them they dealt with a 
relentless, though he was sure that it was 
with a reluctant rigour—he might be par- 
doned if he presumed to ask, in the name 
of plain consistency and of British justice, 
what peculiar virtue could be detected in 
burgesses and corporators which should 
excite a sympathy so profound— which 
should awaken so much parliamentary 
tenderness, and stir to their depths the 
springs of legislative commiseration ? But 
it might be urged that necessity jus- 
tified the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
freeholders. He would see whether Re- 
form did not impose an equal need. This 
brought him to the consideration of actual 
circumstances. It was insisted that the 
country prospered—that the machine work- 
ed well—that England, with that fiscal 
prodigy, a debt of 1,000,000,000/. on her 
back, still stood erect and fivm—that the 
countless expenditure of countless treasure 
and the spendthrift prodigality of her life- 
blood were not too large a price for free- 
dom ; that whatever may have befallen, 
she might proudly contrast her condition 
with that of the Continent, and survey 
the “mighty labour” of other nations, 
who were tempest-tost in revolutionary 
agitation, with a pleasurable consciousness 
of her own security. To all this he an- 
swered, that there existed within herself a 
settled and general discontent, which was 
derived from causes of a permanent nature, 
and which, instead of being the mere 
ebullition of transitory passion, flowed 
out of a deep and constant source. It 
was idle to say thatit had not long existed, 
because it had only recently appeared. 
The sudden force with which it had burst 


forth was a proof that the materials of 


eruption had been long accumulating. It 
was of little avail to say, that it was con- 
nected with the events on the Continent. 
Were we to omit to strengthen our own 
institutions because this island had not felt 
the tremor of that great shock which had 
levelled the governments of France and 
Belgium to the ground? It was equally 
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nugatory to say that the Press had done all 
this. Then would the Press relinquish its 
natural vocation? And was it not much 
wiser to consider, instead of inveighing 
against its influence, those materials, in 
the shape of abuses, upon which it exerted 
its powerful operation? Was the discon- 
tent well founded? That was the main 
question—almost the only one. Were all 
the evils of which the press and the people 
complained merely imaginary? Had they 
no existence except in the distempered 
fancy of political hypochondriacs, or was 
there a gangrene that could be felt and 
touched, “and that was visibly and palpably 
eating its way into the vitals of the State ? 
He would abstain from going through the 
beaten track in which so many had gone 
before him, and from expatiating upon the 
gross abuses of the present Representative 
system in detail. He would not repeat 
what had been already so frequently re- 
iterated. He would not go through what 
would certainly be a tedious and unpro- 
fitable repetition of what others had pow- 
erfully and minutely pressed. This single 
broad fact was, in his mind, sufficient to 
call forth the national repudiation of 
the House of Commons, its majority was 
returned, not by the people, but by 150 
individuals. Some four or five great pro- 
prietors of boroughs were enabled to con- 
trol the Minister, and by their oligarchi- 
cal coalition, to dictate to their Sovereign, 
and to lord it over the people. ‘That such 
a system should exist was a great calamity 
in itself, but the evil was heightened by 
many sordid accompaniments. Seats in 
Parliament were made the subject of = 
vain and sale, and an almost open mart, 
common staple, a parliamentary nein 
was established for the vendition of the 
franchises of the people. A_parliamen- 
tary broker was a customary phrase; nay, 
matters had been carried to such a pitch, 
that boroughs had been made the subject 
of marriage settlement, and had been put, 
by the ingenuity of conveyancers, through 
all the diversities of matrimonial limitation. 
The House had all heard that a Sultana on 
her marriage usually had one province 
awarded to her for her necklace, another 
for her bracelets, and a third for her girdle. 
Under the system of parliamentary pro- 
prietorship, it would be no matter of sur- 
prise to see a lady of fashion receiving Old 
Sarum for pin-money and Gatton for her 
dower. The people thought it a perfect 
mockery to call this a national Represent- 
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ation; and instead of seeing in Members 
of Parliament the mirror of the public 
mind, they beheld in them pocket-glasses, 
in which the images of a few great nomi- 
nators were faithfully reflected. By these 
means the moral as well asthe political 
interests of the country were affected. 
The notorious sale of boroughs generated 
a general habit of venality. These spots 
were not only full of distemper, but they 
communicated contamination. When 
Lords transmuted their interest in Parlia- 
ment into money, by what an easy process 
of imitative alchymy the humbler voter 
could convert his miserable suffrage into 
gold! How could we condemn bribery in 
the one, when we gave it a countenance in 
the other? Was the grossness of the 
prostitution palliated by the largeness of 
its wages: and was the enormity of the 
offence in the inverse ratio with the mag- 
nitude of its remuneration? There were 
Statutes, indeed, against it. So much the 
worse. Hypocrisy was superadded to cor- 
ruption, when the law occasionally immo- 
lated some incautious offender, who com- 
mitted a larceny of the people’s rights, 
and whose guilt, upon the principles of 
Spartan morality, was not determined by 
the delinquency of the theft, but the folly 
of the detection! And was it to be won- 
dered at that a nation, who prized virtue 
as well as freedom, should feel indignant, 
and even exasperated, at these misdoings ? 
Was it matter of surprise that there should 
exist through the empire but one feeling 
of reprobation at this flagitious traffic, and 
that England should start up to expel from 
the temple those who have driven in its 
sanctuary their unholy and_ sacrilegious 
trade? But gross, nay, monstrous as 
these abuses were, there were men who 
found advantages in their existence, and 
whom these deformities in the Constitution 
inspired with the perverse admiration of 
the love in the Roman poet— 

“Turpia decipiunt coecum vitia, aut etiam 

ipsa heec 

Delectant, veluti Balbinum polypus Agnz.” 
It had been urged that the close boroughs 
had supplied the means of admitting men 
of distinguished abilities, who could not 
otherwise have obtained an access to this 
House. They were represented as the 
postern gates by which talents which would 
have been excluded from the legitimate 
avenues, contrived to get in. The an- 


swer given by the member for Calne wasa 
Was it not probable that, if 


strong one, 
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the doors of this House had been thrown 
more widely open, genius and knowledge 
would have found, through the more con- 
stitutional entrance, an honourable way ? 
But who were those that pressed round 
the back doors of Parliament? How were 
the crowd made up? How few were the 
statesmen, the orators, and political eco- 
nomists, compared with those by whom 
they were surrounded! He admitted that 
a splendid catalogue, an emblazoned mus- 
ter-roll of genius, had been produced by 
the advocates of the borough system. 
Mark, however, over what a vast space 
they were dispersed! In how black a 
firmament they sparkled. But was it not 
very remarkable, that so many of these 
illustrious persons, who were cradled in 
close boroughs, and who preserved their 
political soundness, although they were 
nursed by corruption, were themselves 
opposed to the very system to which it 
was alleged that they owed their parlia- 
mentary existence? What would be said 
of Chatham, Dunning, Pitt, Fox, She- 
ridan, and so many others? ‘Try this case 
not by the votes of the living, but by the 
votes of the dead; enter the sacred repo- 
sitory within whose echo the House delibe- 
rated, count the graves of the illustrious 
men who were opposed to Reform, and of 
those who were its advocates, and on that 
division it would be found that the majority 
of sepulchres was in its favour? But even 
if he were to admit that they were 
against it, and that this House would lose 
the chances (for they are but contingences) 
of receiving men like them through the 
medium which is the theme of so much pa- 
negyric ; yet what would be the loss com- 
pared with the certain deprivation of the 
public confidence? Place in one scale 
the antique genius of the elder Pitt—the 
extraordinary abilities of his illustrious son 
—the impassioned logie and inspired hu- 
manity of Fox—Sheridan’s wit—Grattan’s 
integrity—the sagacity of Windham— 
Tierney’s eloquent common sense—and 
the multifarious endowments of the ac- 
complished Canning, and crown the splen- 
did accumulation with the surpassing 
name of Edmund Burke; and after you 
shall have hoarded and heaped up virtue, 
patriotism, wisdom, and eloquence toge- 
ther, throw in the opposite scale, the con- 
fidence, the affection, the devoted allegi- 
ance, the enthusiastic sympathy, the entire 
hearts of millions of the people, and where 
was the man who would for a moment 
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hesitate in determining the preponderance? 
It was alleged by the hou. member for 
Cornwall, that this measure destroyed the 
influence of the Aristocracy. How? There 
were fifty-five new county Members. From 
what class were they likely to be select- 
ed? Would they seek to build their for- 
tunes out of the ruins of their country ? 
Members were to be given to large towns. 
Would their inhabitants show no regard 
to opulence, to hereditary dignity, to 
ancient neighbourhood? and instead of 
looking for Representatives amidst noble 
demesnes and venerable halls, would they 
accept every wandering knight-errant of 
sedition, and itinerant visionary in codifi- 
cation? There was a singular variance be- 
tween the logic of the non-reformers and 
their sarcasms. They spoke of Tavistock 
with emphatic signification. They meant 
that the influence of the House of Bedford 
would continue. If so, why should not 
the influenee of other great families con- 
tinue elsewhere? Thus their syllogisms 
were overthrown by their satire, and their 
argument evaporated in their vituperation. 
This Bill would only wrench their despotism 
from tue oligarchy—it would not touch 
the legitimate influence of property, 
and birth, and station, and all the other 
circumstances which create a title to re- 
spect. It would take power from indivi- 
duals, and give it to aclass. It would 
cut off the secret and subterraneous con- 
duit pipes, through which aristocratic in- 
fluence is now conveyed to this House, and 
would make it flow in a broad, open, con- 
stitutional, and national channel. Away 
with the charge that it would weaken the 
monarchy. ‘The Throne would be built on 
the confidence of the People, and find 
new pillars in the Nobility; and so far 
from the Crown being loosened on the 
head of the King, the diadem would be 
fastened by another band on the royal 
brow. But it was said that this measure 
was not final; not final—what was there 
in human affairs that was? It had in it 
as deep a principle of permanence as could 
be perhaps desired. The people ought 
not to be contented with existing abuses, 
but they ought to be with their proposed 
remedies. All just grounds of complaint 
would be taken away; and it was reason- 
able to anticipate that the characteristic 
good feeling and good sense of the British 
nation would take upon this measure a 
firm stand. The objection that the mea- 
sure was not final, embraced all change, 
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and comprehended all Reform. It was 
the favourite ritual of every idolater of 
every abuse. Beware, they exclaimed, of 
innovation, All this,” said Lord Bacon, 
‘‘ would be true if time stood still, which, 
however, moveth so round, that a froward 
retention of custom is as turbulent a thing 
as innovation.” Were the dangers all on 
one side? He had observed that the 
opponents of Reform looked only at the 
possible dangers of concession, without 
any regard to the evils of denying it. 
They should not forget the principles 
which they themselves applied to Catholic 
Emancipation. It was with a very timid 
and cautious step that he ventured to 
approach that great transaction, which 
appeared to him to furnish the principles 
on which this House ought to decide on 
this equally momentous question. He 
begged to deprecate the most remote in- 
tention of availing himself of it (he was 
not so ungrateful) in order to turn it 
against a man whom he considered as a 
benefactor of his country, and who, in bis 
judgment, had earned for himself a last- 
ing renown. At that instant he felt with 
a peculiar force the value of his services. 
He trusted that he should not be consider- 
ed to make any undue or thankless use of 
the event to which he had referred, when 
he said that every argument which applied 
to the exigency of Emancipation applied 
with still greater force to Parliamentary 
Reform. He was convinced that, when it 
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“was conceded, it was a lofty mitigation of 


any pain which might have accompanied 
its concession, that what was necessary 
was also just, but that it was granted from 
a well-founded apprehension of the con- 
sequences which might have followed from 
the adoption of an opposite course, was 
beyond all doubt. What single circum- 
stance that rendered it unavoidable, did 
not meet the present case? The Irish 
Roman Catholics were strongly confede- 
rated ; millions were in league ; the popu- 
lar passions were arrayed and marshalled, 
He passed over many incidents, to which 
it might be painfulto revert. This dread- 
ful agitation could not longer continue ; 
at last the Minister came down and said, 
‘Much as it costs me, | sacrifice my feel- 
ings to my country; and to the salvation 
of the empire I make an immolation of 
myself.” God forbid that he should refer 
to this acknowledgment for the purpose of 
making any idle andthankless vaunt. He 
had fought for liberty with a strenuous- 
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ness proportioned to the nobleness of the 
acquisition: and having won it, he flung 
every factious recollection, as he would a 
viper, from his heart. It was, then, in a 
fair and candid spirit that he ventured to 
ask whether, if the pressure of the Catho- 
lic Question was such as to bear down all 
impediments before it, here were not as 
much accumulation of political necessities 
---as deep a mass of imperative urgency 
-~in Parliameutary Reform? There were 
many obstacles in the way of Emancipa- 
tion; a large proportion of the Irish Pro- 
testants, much of the property and intelli- 
gence of that country, and the deep, but 
honest and conscientious, and_ therefore 
the more formidable, prejudices of the 
English people. Compare these obstruc- 
tions with those that stand against Re- 
form. What were they? Where were 
the petitions against it? Who were its 
opponents? They might be counted. 
Who were its advocates? Millions of 
Britons, with their Sovereign at their head. 
If they had listened to the voice of Ireland, 
would they be deaf to English invocation ? 
If Ireland had force enough in her arm 
when she struck at the door of the Cabi- 
net to make the mighty Captain start, 
was the land of England so feeble and so 
powerless that they would not awaken at 
the thunder of her knocking? If Ireland 
was now ina state of evil susceptibility, 
the House should recollect that it was 
their own doing. These were the results 
of years of agitation, produced by the mad- 
ness of delay. Let them beware how they 
put England through a similar process of 
excitement. What! would they wait till 
all England should have been organized ? 
Would they tarry until a great con- 
federacy should have sprung up? Would 
they abide until the rostra of agita- 
tion should have been raised in every 
district? Would they procrastinate until 
the popular passions should have been 
maddened by ferocious eloquence, and in- 
furiated by revolutionary harangues ? 
then, indeed, they would have cause to 
speak of the influence of the democracy ;— 
then they would find the demands of the 
nation swollen into perilous enormity ;— 
then they would behold the power of the 
people dilated beyond its just, and natural, 
and constitutional proportions, and as- 
cending into a gigantic magnitude. He 
said concede ; and that they might concede 
in safety, concede in time. He had done. 


His most fervent prayer was for the happi- 
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ness and prosperity of this great and 
glorious country, and he would say with 


the patrician Esto perpetua. Might that 
prayer be more happy in his mouth than 
in the mouth of its original author. 

Sir Robert Lawrence Dundas said, that 
he should certainly oppose the measure. 
He was surprised that the subject of the 
disfranchisement of the Irish 40s. free- 
holders should have been so often referred 
to by the advocates of the measure, and 
especially that it should have been referred 
to as a case of injustice, for, if he re- 
membered rightly, many of those Gentle- 
men who were now the supporters of the 
Ministry, had at that time praised it as a 
liberal and necessary measure. It was said 
that this measure would satisfy the people. 
He doubted that assertion very much ; 
and if this measure should be passed, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord, what se- 
curity we had that fresh attacks would not 
be made on the rights and privileges of the 
higher classes of society? He feared that 
such would be the case, and he should, 
therefore, agree with the proposition of the 
hon. member for Cornwall, reserving to 
himself the power, if any moderate measure 
of Reform should be proposed, to give it his 
support. 

Mr. Pendarvis said, that as a Represen- 
tative of that county which would be 
most affected by this measure, he could 
not but be anxious to express the senti- 
ments of the great majority of his con- 
stituents. He was happy to say, that the 
present measure had their highest approval. 
He hoped to see it pass triumphantly 
through that House, and he trusted that 
Ministers would not consent to lose any 
part of the Bill in order to gain a few 
votes, but that they would insist on retain- 
ing all the details of the Bill as they now 
stood. When he said, that in supporting 
this measure, he was expressing the senti- 
ments of his constituents, he made the 
assertion in consequence of the great 
number of petitions he had presented from 
the county of Cornwall, all of which were 
in favour of the measure. At the com- 
mencement of the Session hehad presented 
a petition from the largest meeting he 
had ever seen assembled in that county, 
declaring the necessity for a Reform of 
an extensive nature, that should vest the 
elective franchise in the hands of the 
middle classes. That petition was signed 
in a very short time by several thousand 
persons; and several others had been 
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presented by him from the large towns of ; 
the county, all praying for Reform. Since | 
the provisions of this Bill had been known | 
in the county, he had received other | 
petitions, stating the perfect satisfaction | 
felt by the petitioners with this measure, | 
and their hope that this House would | 
carry it into effect. Another county meet- | 
ing would take place in Cornwall in a, 
few days, convened upon the requisition 
of 1,200 persons, among whom were no | 
less than forty Magistrates of the county. | 
The Sheriff, in obedience to such a requi- | 
sition, had called the meeting for Wednes- | 
day, and its declared and avowed object 
was, to express the approbation of the 
people of Cornwall of this measure of 
Reform. The loss in the Representation 
of Cornwall would amount to more than 
two-thirds of its Members ; and some hon. 
Gentlemen might be surprised that that 
county should be such a firm supporter of 
the measure; but he could assure such 
hon. Gentlemen, thatthe system of borough 
representation in Cornwall was no benefit 
to the county at large. The persons 
whose petitions he had presented were 
those who had seen with disgust and abhor- 
rence the evils which accompanied the 
present system of borough election in that 
county. He need not enumerate the evils 
of that system, for its infamy and abomi- 
nations were well known. It was an ob- 
jection made to the Bill, that it would dis- 
turb the settled institutions of the country. 
He denied it—he did not admit that these 
close boroughs formed any part of the 
settled institutions of the country. In 
many of these Corporations the original 
right of voting had been in the burgesses 
at large, but that right was now vested in 
the Corporations, because the latter had 
usurped it, and long continuance of enjoy- 
ment, and the decision of Committees of 
that House, had sanctioned and confirmed 
these usurpations. The patrons of these 
boroughs went to Ministers and gave their 
votes in order to obtain influence, and 
Ministers were obliged to keep up places 
for these persons, and so these small Cor- 
porations became the cause of great evils, 
If this measure should be passed, the 
county he represented would have its in- 
terests better protected than they were 
now with all its numerous close boroughs. 
He would not further trespass on the 
patience of the House. He knew there 
was a strong and almost universal feeling 
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of this measure: and on behalf of his 
Constituents, as well as himself, he declar- 
ed his sincere approbation of it, and his 
thanks to the Ministers for having intro- 
duced it. 

Lord Valletort.—Sir, I have long been 
anxious to offer a few observations on this 
important question. In the course of this 
discussion many attacks have been made 
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/ on Gentlemen who hold seats for boroughs 


about to be disfranchised, and I have been, 
and am now, most anxious to rise in my _ 
place in this House, and to trespass on its 

attention for a short time, for the purpose 
of defending those Gentlemen on whom 
these attacks have been made. Sir, I 
must disagree in one observation that fell 
from my hon. friend the member for Corn- 
wall ; he said, that he advocated this ques- 
tion from no interested motives, or biassed 
feelings, but that he advocated it with the 
idea that the sentiments of those who 
were opposed to this measure would not 
have a due and proper weight. Now, Sir, 
I most humbly contend, that, although the 
observations of myself or any other indi- 
vidual Member, rising in his place in this 
House, on whichever side of the question 
they may happen to be made, are not to be 
expected to carry conviction with them, yet 
that the argument of any individual is en- 
titled to that attention which it deserves; 
and therefore I do confidently trust, that 
any observations I may offer on this question 
although it is not very probable that they 
will merit much consideration, will be 
listened to with the attention they deserve, 
and that they will not be rejected because 
they emanate from so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself. I am sure, Sir, that I 
should be the last individual in existence 
to cast any invidious or unworthy imputa- 
tion on the conduct of any man; and 
when such imputations are made on the 
conduct of those who are opposed to this 
measure, I would appeal to those Members 
of this House who represent large popula- 
tions in support of my doctrine, and I say. 
that a Member of this House is bound to 
act in accordance with the dictates of his 
own judgment; and although he is a dele- 
gate from the people, he is bound to act 
as his judgment and conscience direct him, 
even though his opinions may be opposed 
to those of his constituents. I would ap- 
peal to any man whether this is not a 
proper course—I would appeal even to the 
hon. Baronet, the member for Westminster 
(Sir Francis Burdett), whether, if a man ig 
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convinced in his own mind of the propriety 
of the opinion he adopts, he is not bound 
to act upon that conviction, even though 
by so doing he should, when it again be- 
came necessary for him to apply to his 
constituents, lose the great object of his 
ambition,—namely, the honour of Repre- 
senting them in Parliament. I would 
make no sinister observation on the conduct 
of any individual whatever; but when | 
look to the opposite side of the House, I see 
hon. gentlemen who are possessed of great 
honour, great power, and high emoluments, 
and who sit there solely because they sup- 
port this measure; and I tell those hon. 
Gentlemen, that by supporting this measure 
they act in total variance with the whole 
tenor of their political life. I say, Sir, that 
we have heard them advance arguments in 
support of this measure, which we have all 
at former periods heard them meet and 
treat as if totally unworthy of considera- 
tion. 1 will make no imputation on the 
conduct of these hon. Gentlemen, as I 
have already observed, but I would beg to 
ask them, if they can get over this observa- 
tion? Now, Sir, let us look again to those 
hon. members who are, not the projectors, 
but the advocates, of this Bill ;—do they 
support this measure from pure and disin- 
terested motives? Do they consider this 
subject only with reference to the mea- 
sure before the House? Why, Sir, they 
themselves admit that they make use of 
this measure only as a stepping-stone to 
the attainment of other objects. The 
change that has taken place in the opini- 
ons of some of these hon. Gentlemen has 
certainly proceeded with great rapidity ; 


and | think they will be ready to admit, 


that their conduct in this respect is to- 
tally at variance with the whole tenor 
of their political conduct. I do not wish 
to make any attack upon these hon. Gentle- 
men, but | certainly think that they might 
condescend to act with some little fairness 
towards those Gentlemen who think proper 
to act as I do on this subject. I shall 
now proceed to offer some observations on 
the Bill itself. It is not my intention to 
trouble the House by going into any of 
the details of the measure; indeed, so 
much has been already said on the general 
measure, that it would be almost impos- 
sible for any man, much less so humble an 
individual as myself, to advance any 
new argument upon it. I have, since the 


nature of this measure was first made 
known to the House, regarded it, and still 
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do, as one which can be productive of no be- 


nefit whatever. Is it beneficial because it 
will extend the elective franchise? The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, has asserted in this House, that he 
would give every individual a voice in the 
Representation of the people, and yet, Sir, 
by the operation of this measure, three- 
fourths of the people of this country will be 
excluded from the exercise of that privilege. 
This principle is certainly a very different 
one from that which the noble Lord former- 
ly stated his desire to act upon. Now, Sir, 
the noble Lord proposes to limit the elect- 
ive franchise to householders rated at 107. 
Is that to be the limitation? On what 
principle does the noble Lord draw that 
line? Do hon. Gentlemen think that 
that will afford a security to the happiness 
and welfare of this country? Who is 
there that will stand up in his place here 
and say, even if this Bill does pass, it will 
give satisfaction to the country? The 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Graham) said on a former occasion, that this 
was a measure which would be productive 
of great satisfaction to the country, and 
that we might pass it without the least 
danger. Sir, how can that be the fact? 
How can it be expected that this measure 
will give satisfaction to the people which 
excludes one half of them from the exer- 
cise of a right they already possess ? 
When I say one half of the people, I mean 
a very large portion of them will be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of a privilege they 
now possess, and to which they have an 
undoubted right. The hon. Gentlemen, 
on the other side of the House will tell us 
perhaps, that the numberless petitions on 
this subject that lie upon the Table of the 
House are proofs in support of their state- 
ments. Now I will tell the hon. Gentle- 
men who support this measure, that I have 
taken the trouble of examining many of 
those petitions, and 1 deny that they do 
express satisfaction with this measure. 
Some of them may express joy and exult- 
ation at the plan of Reform which has 
been introduced, but I say, that none of 
them venture to express satisfaction at it. 
Will the noble Lord, or any hon. Gentle- 
man, tell me that they are acting upon the 
sure principles they have hitherto profess- 
ed? Now, Sir, I find the principle has 
been laid down by a noble Lord, that those 
who speak in favour of an established 
government should be listened to, because 
they speak of that which they already en- 
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joy, and therefore know how to appreciate. 
Will any body deny that that is a principle 
which has been almost invariably acted 
upon? There are many anomalies in this 
Bill which cannot be got over; there are 
many boroughs in which the elective fran- 
chise is taken out of the hands of the 
people, while in others it has been allow- 
ed to remain, and I assert, that no just 
cause has been shown for this partiality. 
Before I sit down, Sir, I will beg to answer 
a question that has been often put to the 
opposers of this measure by the Gentlemen 
onthe other side of the House. It hasbeen 
often asked, ‘‘ Do you oppose every spe- 
cies of Reform? would you oppose every 
proposition for Reform?” I answer, Sir, I 
might not; though, at the same time, I do 
feel that a change of this description is very, 
very important, and I am also willing to 
admit, that a want of confidence on the 
part of the people in this House is to be la- 
mented. We shall presently see to what 
that want of confidence is to be mainly at- 
tributed. An hon. Member who address- 
ed the House this evening (Mr. Sheil) al- 
luded to the Catholic Question. I must 
say, in regard to the part I took on that 
question, that though I was opposed to it 
in the first instance, I changed my opinion 
after very great deliberation, and I ex- 
perienced great difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion at which [ ultimately arrived ; 
and, in arriving at that decision, I must 
say | was influenced by no ordinary feel- 
ings, or by any base or unworthy motives. 
I have been led into urging thus much on 
that question, Sir, as I really do feel 
strongly on the subject; and I cannot 
submit to hear an individual’s conduct or 
opinions adverted to without taking an 
opportunity of noticing that allusion, as it 
is but just that I should be permitted to 
say one word in reply. I must now beg 
leave to express the extreme surprise I felt 
on hearing such an observation as that 
made this evening by the learned Attorney 
General. I heard that hon. and learned 
individual say, in his place to-night, as a 
Member of Parliament, and in his quality 
of Attorney General, when the question 
was, whether he should prosecute the 
author of a libel—a positive libel—as gross 
a libel as was ever heard either within the 
walls of this House or any where else,—I 
say I heard him say, on a question of this 


nature, that he would not undertake to | 


assert that the statement introduced in that 
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Why, that ‘a large portion of the House of 
Commons were the hired lacqueys of delin- 
quents.” Sir, I would ask the House, is that 
the language that ought to be used by the 
man who ought to stand forward as the first 
torepel sucha calumny? Sir, I confess I 
feel warmly on this subject, because I am 
persuaded that of the many evils that exist 
at the present moment there is none so great 
as that those who are in power—those to 
whom the defence of our rights is con- 
fided—think fit to hold the language 
of the members of the Opposition ; 
and, instead of attempting to allay ex- 
citement, doing every thing in their 
power to increase it. I say, Sir, that 
the want of confidence which at pre- 
sent exists between this House and the 
country is greatly, mainly, to be attributed 
to many individuals whom I now see on 
that (the Opposition) side of the house. I 
say that those men who are bound to do 
every thing in their power to allay ani- 
mosities, have, on coming into office, in- 
creased instead of allaying the prevailing 
excitement ; for I confidently assert, that 
if any thing could be by possibility devis- 
ed to increase that excitement, it is the 
Bill now before the House. In making 
these observations, I beg it to be under- 
stood that I am actuated by no personal 
feeling towards the noble Lord at the 
head of the Administration ; indeed, if | 
were influenced by any such feelings, they 
would be decidedly favourable to that 
noble Lord ; but still I must say that the 
history of the country cannot supply an 
example of the introduction of such a 
My opinions may be er- 
roneous, Sir, | dare say they are, but still 
I maintain that I have a right, as an honest 
and I will say, independent Member of 
Parliament, to give utterance to them, not- 
withstanding any expressions of disappro- 
bation, to which I will bow with the most 
perfect calmness. I know there are many 
hon. gentlemen who hear me, who conceive 
that this measure goes too far, and who 
are yet prepared for some Reform. 1 will 
ask those hon. Gentlemen to state again 
the situation in which they would place 
themselves by persevering in that respect 
without going too far. I think they 
will find it utterly impossible. I ask these 
hon. Gentlemen if they would trust them- 
selves to make a voyage in a vessel carry- 
ing too much sail without the power of 
shortening that sail? [ ask them, how 
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such circumstances to the fury of the 
tempest? And I ask them how dare they 
trust the institutions of the county to the 
operation of such a measure as this? The 
circumstances are perfectly analogous. 
This is not a time to try experiments of this 
description, the failure of which must 
produce destruction to the institutions of 
the country, and that will be a destruction 
of no common description. You must 
look to the situation of the country, and 
the probable consequences of the measure, 
and you cannot make the slightest change 
without producing consequences of a most 
lamentable description. In this state of 
society, experiments of this kind will affect 
millions and millions of people. It is im- 
possible even to guess the probable results 
of this measure, and I must declare, that 
in justice to the country and the people 
generally, 1 can take no other part in re- 
spect of it than that I am now arguing. 
I would ask hon. Gentlemen what benefits 
they can expect to be derived by the 
people from this measure? I must again 
say, that I cannot understand them, and 
will now sit down, again declaring my in- 
tention of opposing it. 

Mr. Charles Grant said-—Sir, although 
the House is necessarily exhausted by the 
discussion which has taken place on this 
subject, and its attention has been so long 
absorbed by the eloquent speech of the 
hon. Gentleman below me (Mr. Sheil), vet 
J trust I may be permitted to make a few 
observations. Iam the more anxious to 
dlo so in consequence of some observations 
which have fallen from the noble Lord who 
has just satdown. ‘The noble Lord has 
no reason to deprecate the imputation of 
unworthy motives. Iam sure that no one 
at this side of the House thinks of attribut- 
ing anything else but correct and proper 
motives to the noble Lord—nor am I one 
of those who complain that hon. Gen- 
tlemen, the Members for boroughs about 
to be disfranchised, should take part in 
this discussion. As Members of this 
House they have a right to express their 
opinions, whatever those opinions may be. 
However one Gentleman may happen to 
represent a borough, and another a popu- 
lous town or county, we are all on a level 
in this House, and any Member has a 
right to state his opinion fairly and boldly. 
I conceive, too, that those Members who 
represent boroughs may be actuated by a 
laudable and generous feeling to speak on 
the part of those who return them. I at- 
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tribute none but proper and correct motives 
to those who oppose this Bill, and I claim 
the same just construction to be put upon 
the motives which influence me, and other 
Members who support it. [t has been 
said, in the course of the evening, and also 
in the discussion which took place a week 
ago, that no question was ever brought 
into this House under more favourable 
auspices. If the question entered this 
House under unfavourable auspices, lam 
confident that the lengthened Debate which 
took place left the question in a far more 
favourable position at the close of that 
Debate than at its commencement. When 
I heard the observations made as to the 
suspicious circumstances under which this 
question entered the House—when I heard 
the strong expressions that were applied 
to it—when I heard it designated as ‘ re- 
volutionary,” called ‘anew Constitution,” 
and “ a measure tending to overthrow the 
Peerage and the Monarchy’ ’—when I 
heard these expressions applied to the 
measure by hon. Gentlemen opposite, [ 
did expect they would have barred the 
door against the measure.—But no; they 
allowed it to enter. They said, “ Appeal 
to the country.” Well, Sir, that appeal 
has been made, and those who brought 
forward this measure can safely and fairly 
refer to it. The measure has been receiv- 
ed by one universal shout of acclamation 
through the whole country. If the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Government in intro- 
ducing this measure required explanation, 
that explanation has been found in the an- 
swer which the country has given to the 
appeal made to it; and allow me to add, 
it has also been found in the conduct 
of the opponents of this measure in the 
House, as well as out of doors. The op- 
position to the principle of the measure 
has been pretty well abandoned. Scarcely 
one Gentleman who has spoken seems 
prepared to take his stand on the principle 
of Anti-Reform. The hon. Baronet who 
opened the Debate this evening (Sir 
Richard Vyvyan) gave us an able and im- 
pressive speech, and I did conceive, from 
the course of his argument, that, if any 
one could do so, the hon. Baronet would 
plant himself on an impregnable position, 
that he would step forward as the oppo- 
nent of the principle of this measure ; but 
at the close of his speech, as was ably and 
skilfully remarked by the hon. Gentleman 
(the member for Milborne Port), the 
hon. Baronet admitted that he himself had 
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a plan of Reform, which he should after- 
wards submit to the House, Even my 
right hon. friend opposite (Sir Robert 
Peel) admitted the necessity of Reform 
when he regretted that my noble friend 
who introduced this Bill had not intro- 
duced some measure which he might sup- 
port. The question as to Reform or no 
Reform, then, I consider is absolutely 
decided; and the question we are now 
called upon to decide is not whether we 
are to have Reform, but what ought to be 
the nature of that Reform, and at what 
time we should adopt it. The hon. Baronet 
who opened this question admitted the 
state of general excitement and agitation 
which prevails. He ascribed much of 
that agitation to other causes, and dis- 
claimed the circumstances of France and 
Belgium, and to which the excitement 
has been ascribed by some hon. Members. 
The hon. Baronet seems to me very much 
to mistake the character of that agitation 
to which he alluded. He described it as 
an excitement of a transitory character, 
though he admitted it was general through- 
out the country. Now, Sir, I think even 
a transient excitement ought not to be en- 
tirely disregarded ; but I think the excite- 
ment on this subject is not transient nor 
local, but partakes more of the character 
of a general and settled sentiment. It 
does not merely ruffle the face of the 
waters, but the agitation is real, and 
springs from the deepest sources. Can 
any man doubt that the agitation on this 
question is more than transitory, who con- 
siders the great progress which the ques- 
tion has made within a few years? Is 
there any one who has spoken or written 
on the subject within the last four or five 
years, however he may be opposed to Re- 
form, that has not felt himself called upon 
to make this admission, that the question 
was making so rapid a progress, that it 
must soon compel attention from Parlia- 
ment and the country? The decision of 
Parliament on this question within a short 
time is inevitable. It is not merely as 
a question of policy or of expediency, 
then, that this measure is brought forward. 
Public opinion has taken the character 
of a settled sentiment, and is founded 
upon principle. No statesman worthy 
of the name will say that public opinion 
ought to be disdained or disregarded. 
No statesman will say, that public opinion 
should not mainly influence the decision 
of this House. Then, I ask, can any 
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man question that public opinion ex- 
ists in a strong degree in favour of this 
measure? The attention which the House 
and the country has paid for the last 
fifteen years, since the conclusion of the 
war, to every measure of inquiry, exami- 
nation, and improvement into the state of 
the laws and Constitution of the country, 
shows the progress which this question 
has made. The way was opened for the 
progress of this question in public opinion 
by various circumstances, of which I shall 
only mention one. I consider that the 
measures introduced by my right hon. 
friend, Sir Robert Peel, has done much 
more, perhaps, than any thing else, to 
direct the attention of the public to this 
question. They have done much to re- 
move the prejudices which existed in the 
minds of many persons only a few years 
ago, by showing that the most ardent 
affection for the Constitution was not in- 
compatible with a determination to correct 
its obvious and acknowledged defects. 
There was a repugnance previously felt, to 
make any attempts towards correcting 
faults in our laws, but the course of events, 
assisted mainly by the example set by my 
right hon. friend, in improving the laws, 
has done much to remove this stupify- 
ing prejudice. The removal of this pre- 
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judice has done much to advance the 


progress of this measure, and in this 
sense, its rapid progress within a few 
years may be referred to the exertions 
of my right hon. friend opposite. He 
taught the country, by his wise and salu- 
tary measures for the improvement of the ~ 
law, that the highest respect for those 
laws, and the most sincere attachment to 
the Constitution, were not inconsistent 
with the most anxious solicitude to correct 
admitted evils ; that allegiance to, and re- 
gard for, existing institutions were entirely 
compatible with an anxiety to examine the 
evils which existed, and to remove them 
with a cautious and reverential, but a firm 
and areforming hand. Myright hon. friend 
was amongst the first who drew aside the 
veil fron British justice, and showed how 
that venerable system of ancient laws 
could be rendered more valuable, by being 
fitted to the period in which we live. 
Even the ecclesiastical establishments to 
which we are all attached, and which 
we are all anxious to uphold, have re- 
ceived the advantages which flow from the 
adoption of more enlightened principles. 
Those who would have turned pale at the 
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thought of any interference with institu- 
tions so ancient, so venerable, and so ad- 
mirable, regarded the progress of improve- 
ment with composure when those improve- 
ments were directed by my right hon. 
friend. Those improvements opened the 
eyes of the people to other evils, and the 
defects in the Representation became ap- 

arent even to sober-minded persons, who 

ad a religious attachment to the Constitu- 
tion. When those evils first presented 
themselves, it was thought that the defects 
might be remedied by a gradual process ; 
and that, when corruption was discovered 
in one place, by a transfer of the franchise 
to other places a sufficient Reform would 
in time be effected. It was found im- 
tog! however, to introduce any ef- 
ectual Reform by such means. All the 
efforts made proved unsuccessful. When 
a case of gross corruption was brought for- 
ward and punished, instead of suppressing, 
it had only the effect of inducing the cor- 
rupt to resort to new arts, and to render 
the practices of corruption more successful. 
The friends of Reform found they were 
met by difficulties in this, and still more 
in the other House of Parliament; and at 
length it was found hopeless to carry into 
execution, by those means, that Reform 
which was desirable. The events of last 
year, and the mode in which the House 
treated a question then brought before it, 
compelled all the friends of Reform to take 
refuge in some general measure, as the only 
thing from which there was a prospect of 
relief. Such has been the natural and 
gradual Oy 8 of the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. When the hon. Baronet 
describes the excitement which prevails 
on the subject as. merely temporary, and 
says it only requires firmness on the part 
of the House and the Government, I think 
he is mistaken altogether in the character 
of that excitement. He forgets the effect 
which education and enlightened princi- 
ples have had on the minds of the people. 
He forgets that for thirty years every de- 
scription of machinery has been resorted 
to to enlighten and instruct the people. 
We have now, therefore, an enlightened 
and instructed people to deal with, and all 
our measures should have reference to 
their enlightened feelings. I say, then, 


Sir, that there is a deep and settled prin- 
ciple, resting on conviction in the minds of 
the people, who call upon us in this in- 
stauice to restore to them their just rights 
and privileges. 


What the public opinion 
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is on this question no man can deny, but 
I admit it is not merely public opinion, it 
is the opinion of Parliament that must de- 
cide this question. Parliament, however, 
is bound to listen to, and be influenced by 
the just representations of the people. 
The people of England look to the state 
of the Representation, and lay their com- 
plaints before this House. They complain 
of the direct influence of other branches of 
the Legislature. They say that this House 
but partially represents the people; that 
instead of representing only the people, it 
represents but partly the people, and 
partly the two other branches of the Le- 
gislature. They look back to the common- 
law—to the spirit of the Constitution—to 
the declared and recorded sentiments of 
all those just men who have passed away, 
and they find all decisive against the con- 
tinuance of the present system. All those 
decide that the present state of the Repre- 
sentation is hostile to the spirit of the 
British Constitution. It is on this ground 
the people of England make their objection 
to the present state of the Representation. 
They come before us as claimants, and we 
are bound to deal with them justly, I do 
not call upon the House to defer to the 
wishes of the people from any apprehen- 
sion of the consequences. I know the 
people of England’s loyalty and fidelity, 
and I believe they would submit in this 
instance, as in every other, to the will of 
the House. I can never admit the argu- 
ment of intimidation. That was stated as 
one of the grounds which induced the 
late Government to bring forward the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation. I have 
heard it said that the Duke of Wellington, 
in that instance, was influenced by intimi- 
dation. I believe the Duke of Wellington 
was afraid—not of force—but of commit- 
ting an act of injustice, or rather of not 
performing an act of justice which had 
been too long deferred. In the same 
spirit I should fear the rejection of this mea- 
sure, because I conceive that it would tend 
to alienate still further the confidence of 
the country from this House, and by so 
doing would paralyse industry, and inflict 
a deeper wound on the national prosperity, 
than any measure I can imagine. Nothing 
has been done to conciliate the people on 
this question. How have their complaints 
been met? They have not been told that the 
evil was lamented—it has not been admitted 
that there was an evil calling for correction, 
but that a difficulty was found in correct- 
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ing it. On the contrary, hitherto the 
people have been told that the evil was 
the beauty—that what they complained 
of as a defect was the source of all the 
splendor and the greatness of the 
country. The people, however, Sir, are 
now too enlightened to be longer satisfied 
with this. They know that it is not to this 
defect of the Constitution they owe their 
greatness—that it is to be ascribed to other 
sources, and that weakness results from the 
want of adequate Representation. At this 
late period of the night, and of this dis- 
cussion, anxious as I am to express my 
sentiments, I shall not trespass on the 
House further, except to advert to one ob- 
servation which fell from the hon. Baronet. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Richard Vyvyan), 
referred to the state of Foreign Europe 
as an argument against this measure. 
Now, I have watched with care and 
anxiety what has occurred in other 
countries, and I have seen with him what 
has been the conduct of the people and 
the governments in those countries; but 
from that contemplation I draw a very 
different lesson from the hon. Baronet. 
If it be true that a democratic spirit is 
abroad, and that the people are encroach- 
ing on the privileges of the Government, 
some portion of that spirit and of those 
encroachments is to be attributed to the 
effects of disappointed hope, and the de- 
lay of concession too long deferred. 
What is the inference to be drawn from 
the occurrences of foreign Europe? Do 
they not call upon us to ask ourselves, is 
this the time when we should disregard 
the complaints of our own people, and ex- 
asperate them by disappointment? Or 
rather, is not this the very moment, above 
all others, when those just concessions, too 
long delayed, should be granted? We 
need not go, however, to foreign countries 
for an example. We have seen in our 
own experience, how inexpedient it is to 
delay till the hour of counsel has past, and 
the hour of necessity has arrived. We 
know that by the delay of a just measure 
we have only sown the seeds of agitation, 
which have brought forth an abundant 
harvest. This moment, in my opinion, is, 
above all others the most fitting for making 
this concession. 
longer on the attention of the House, nor 
delay it from coming to that conclusion on 
this question, which I trust will confirm 
the anxious wishes of the people, and by 
doing so, tend to the accomplishment 
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of a work, eminently advantageous to the 
country, and highly honourable to our- 
selves, 

Mr. W. Bankes.—I protest against any 
conclusion being drawn from the oppo- 
nents of the Bill not dividing on the first 
stage ; it was but a deference due to the 
petitions and the excitement of the people, 
not to reject all consideration of the mea- 
sure ; but nowthat that tribute of preliminary 
respect has been shewn, the time is come for 
exercising our individual judgments, and 
we have the precedent of the Administra- 
tion itself for this course, since they have 
made these petitions and this clamour 
only their point to start from; and when 
their . was for one experiment they 
have favoured the people with another. 
The word experiment is justly applied, for 
it is not a return to any state of things 
that has previously existed ; yet one feature 
of an experiment, properly so called, is 
wanting, and that an important one—that 
if it fail it is difficult or impossible to re- 
trace our steps. But even if I were in 
love with experiment, and would embark 
in this voyage of discovery (begging pardon 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty for a 
nautical allusion), I would look to see 
that my vessel was steered and manned 
by practical men, good navigators, men of 
experience and success—but if, at some 
remote period, those benches were filled 
by an Administration, whose every measure 
and project was a failure, at that distant 
and hypothetical period, the mind of man 
must be very differently constituted from 
what it is now, if any reasonable being 
should trust himself to such conductors. 
No, Sir, I would not choose them for my 
guides through the obscurity, though they 
should be furnished with “that new and 
burnished article” of the noble Paymaster, 
which will, I think, prove no safety-lamp 
to this Administration—and accordingly | 
observe that, as to the provisions of this 
measure, all find fault with it, aye, even 
those who support it in the main, exactly 
in proportion to the local and precise in- 
formation which they possess; for what 
says the member for Waterford, upon 
whose support we have heard the Govern- 
ment congratulated, ironically, I confess, 
as it appears tome? He thanks you, in 
the name of England, from the bottom of 
his heart, but then he candidly tells you, 
that he knows very little of England; 
for Scotland, he thanks you with the same 
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that he knows still less; but then, when 
he comes to Jreland—Jreland of which no 
man can be a better judge than himself— 
he tells you plainly, that it is unjust and 
abominable—and so say most of its sup- 
porters, speaking of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. I will, therefore come to that 
point, and shew, as a sample, how it 
affects the county with which I am most 
connected. In his celebrated reforming 
tour, the noble Paymaster, earlier upon his 
road than Callington, will hardly have 
failed to observe the neatness and opulent 
appearance of Dorchester, our county 
town, unless indeed (which there is but 
too much reason to fear) his blinds were 
closed fast thus early; it has never been 
a manufacturing place, but has an affluent 
and respectable population, and is rather 
on the increase than the decline. By this 
“¢ popular” measure, that county town is to 
lose one of its Representatives, and when 
it looks round for consolation, sees ten 
Representatives struck off from the list of 
that county, and not one added, so that if 
gratitude is there felt, it must be on the 
principle of 

‘* Blest be the Gods, for what they take away ! ” 
It is the largest county which receives no 
additional Members, nay, I will shew that 
it is larger than Nottinghamshire, which 
will receive two; for, subtract the six bo- 
roughs which are to continue represented 
in Dorsetshire, from its gross population, 
and there remain 119,830; and from Not- 
tinghamshire, subtracting the population 
of Newark, Bassetlaw, and Nottingham, 
the remainder will be only 104,349, leav- 
ing an excess of upwards of 15,000 in 
favour of Dorsetshire. Again, compared 
with Cumberland (with which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is well acquainted) 
when the represented places are deducted, 
there remain only 124,420; so that,because 
Cumberland has an excess of a little more 
than4,000, and exceeds therefore by about 
one-sixteenth, it is to have double the 
number of Representatives. I will accuse 
no man of partiality, but much has been 
said about the line that has been drawn, 
and it will be confessed, at least, that there 
are some lucky accidents: it is drawn at 
150,000, and Dorsetshire is the largest 
county that falls below that line; had 
160,000 been chosen, Cumberland would 
have been added to the excluded, and no 
other county; if 170,000, Northampton- 
hire would have been added, and no other 
county. Now, Sir, I think, even the Mem- 
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bers for those two counties, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, will admit, that these are 
singular and lucky accidents, similar, a 
little, to that of Malton, where, like the 
place recorded in Scripture, ‘‘ peradventure 
there were five found, it should save the 
city.” What principle is there in all this? 
and as for the permanence of modern 
legislation, look to Yorkshire, the only 
great case where in modern times an alter- 
ation has been made: we added two Mem- 
bers to that county by a vote of this House, 
and it is an object of this Bill to do that 
very provision away; two are now to be 
given to each of the Ridings, so that the 
West, which has nearly 800,000 souls, is 
to have no more than the East or the North, 
which, both added together, do not amount 
to one-half of that population. If such 
gross disproportion previously existed, it 
might be' borne, but all this is to be set up 
on the principle of symmetry and propor- 
tion; and with such results, so glaring, so 
obvious, where symmetry and numerical 
proportion are the professed object, what 
permanence can be hoped for or expected ? 
Even if the schemes of Ballot and Uni- 
versal Suffrage should subside, which they 
will not, can any person dream or imagine 
that the theorists will not attempt to rectify 
and square these anomalies? And surely 
no greater inconvenience can be conceived, 
than that a deliberative assembly, with its 
hands over full of businessalready, should 
be occupied during the half of every Ses- 
sion in debating what is to be its own 
nature, and what Members it shall consist 
of. Iam reminded, indeed, of that Spanish 
king, of happy memory, who said, that if 
he had been consulted at the creation he 
would have made several useful improve- 
ments. For my own part, I am very glad 
that Don Alfonso was not consulted, for 
surely it is more useful and more natural 
that we should be using the limbs which 
nature has given us, and considering how 
best we can exercise our intellectual facul- 
ties, than to pass our lives in debating 
how the soul could be better constituted, 
or whether four legs might not be more 
suitable to our figure than two, which was 
a favourite opinion with Don Alfonso. I 
make no question that he would have 
found proselytes; when theory is once on 
foot, there can be no guarantee from 
experiment; but some guarantee from 
mischief at Teast has been held out to us 
by the right hon, Secretary for Ireland, 
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whose speech cannot yet be forgotten on 
either side of the House, when he, point- 
ing to some of his colleagues, reminded 
us of the great stakes which they possess, 
and the noble names they bear, and then 
asked, whether we could believe that such 
men would overturn the institutions of 
their country. With that good taste which 
characterizes him, he abstained indeed 
from all allusion to himself; but the mind 
of every man in this House supplied the 
deficiency, for to talent, eloquence, and 
industry, he adds in an eminent degree 
the advantages of high birth and ancient 
inheritance. But I will ask him in turn 
if he believes that my Lord Essex, and 
Lord Northumberland, and Lord Warwick, 
he who stooped at last to carry the Sword 
of State bareheaded before an usurper, 
when they in their day talked of their Re- 
forms, ever dreamed that the blood of the 
head of the monarchy, that the blood of 
the head of the Church, the blood, the 
innocent and heroic blood of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ancestor, the Earl of 
Derby, would have reddened the scaffold 
and stained the annals of their country ? 
Led on by a fanaticism differing perhaps 
somewhat in discretion, but similar in 
effect and principle, some among them 
might be men of abilities, some were 
weak, some vain, some rash, some ambi- 
tious, all misguided ; in ruin, in poverty, 
in proscription, in confiscation, in exile, 
and some of them in contempt, rued the 
day when they had lent a hand to propel 
an engine which they could neither stop, 
nor moderate, nor direct, till it had borne 
down before it every trace of their institu- 
tions and every semblance or hope of their 
freedom. Do we live at an early and in- 
fant period of the world? No, our state 
has long reached its manhood and ma- 
turity. If, indeed, I were living some 
three generations after the Flood, some- 
where about the time of King Nimrod —had 
I still the hod upon my shoulder from the 
building of Babel, I might then, indeed, 
call about me a little knot of fellow work- 
men (such as spoke the same language) 
and run up a snug little constitution for 
our compact society. But happily now 
we are not reduced to be theorists and 
inventors—we have the examples before 
us of ages to select from and to imitate. 
And shall we not select that which all 
times have conspired to praise, and all 
nations to copy? Shall not the British 
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has been styled the noblest assembly of 
freemen in the world, be our model? No, 
and my friend from Babel (used as he is 
to confusion) will find it hard to believe, 
this is the very Constitution and the very 
Parliament which we are met to alter and 
to disparage! Alas! there are morbid 
paroxysms with States as with men; but 
when we see one far advanced in years 
growing restless at last in his habitation, 
and finding that narrow and inconvenient 
which sufficed for his forefathers and his 
own better days; altering, pulling down, 
moving and removing, are we not apt to 
suspect that it is the restlessness of de- 
cline and dotage, and to surmise that his 
end is not far off? Would to God that 
with our body politic the analogy may not 
hold, and that this appetite for change and 
reconstruction be not the symptom of de- 
cay, and the forerunner of constitutional 
extinction ! 

Mr. Slaney, in supporting the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill, was 
understood to reply to the arguments of the 
hon. member for Callington, It had often 
been said, before it was pressed on that 
House by that hon. Gentleman, that all 
the various interests of the country were 
virtually represented in that House; as, 
for instance, that the member for Gatton 
was an effectual Representative of Man- 
chester and Leeds, and that the four or 
five cottages of Midhurst fairly represented 
the commerce, wealth, and intelligence of 
Birmingham and Sheffield; but he could 
tell the hon. Gentleman, that such was not 
the opinion held in those towns, all of 
which demanded a more efficient Repre- 
sentation than that which the hon. Gen- 
tleman considered so excellent for them, 
and were unanimous in approving of that 
which his Majesty’s Ministers were de- 
sirous to give them. He could speak for 
the town which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. In Shrewsbury, although he would 
admit that some of the lowest class com- 
plained that they were to be deprived of 
their privileges by the Reform Bill, and 
some of the highest were reluctant to part 
with influence, yet the middle class, which 
was the most virtuous, the most intelligent 
and patriotic, were unanimous in their ap- 
probation of it. He exhorted the House not 
to take upon them the heavy responsibility 
of refusing the united prayer of twelve 
millions of the people. Ifa stranger should 
come into this land [cries of ‘ Question !” 
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prevented Mr. Slaney from completing the 
sentence. He afterwards proceeded.| They 
ought not, should not, dare not reject the 
prayer of a united nation, The hon. mem- 
bers for Gatton and Old Sarum might 
reject the prayer of the people with little 
apprehension, but [renewed interruption, 
““ hear, hear!”| he did not wish to say 
anything offensive to those Gentlemen, 


but as the Representative of a large body of 


the people, he felt himself bound to speak 
out his sentiments manfully upon a ques- 
tion so momentous to his constituents. 
He did not doubt that the Representatives 
of the close boroughs acted conscientiously 
in defending what they considered the in- 
terests of their constituents. He was sure 
that was the case with the hon. member 
for Boroughbridge. But he hoped his 
hon. friend (if the learned Gentleman 
would allow him so to term him) would 
well consider the grounds of his opposi- 
tion, and, taking his Patroclus by the arm, 
retire from the contest; for that hon. 
Gentleman was learned in law, and must be 
acquainted with the maxim, that no man 
is a proper judge in his own cause. What- 
ever might be said of those who made 
objections to the details of the Bill, and 
yet were willing that it should go into a 
Committee, it was evident that they who 
would vote against the second reading 
were opposed to the principle of Reform. 
| No, no, no!| The people of England, 
from one end of the country to the other, 
were calling for that measure of Reform 
which had been proposed to them, and 
with friendly feeling he would warn the 
House not to deceive the just expectations 
of that class which most of all deserved 
the attention of the Legislature, on ac- 
count of their conduct, industry, aggregate 
wealth, and influence. 

Lord Norreys said, that he came down 
with the intention of voting for the Bill, 
but he could not conscientiously vote for 
what he believed to be mischievous—that 
which he felt persuaded could not fail to 
destroy the balance that ought to subsist 
between the different orders of the State, 
and the several interests of which the 
community was composed. In his opinion, 
the Bill, if carried into a law, would have 
the effect of giving a preponderance to the 
manufacturing interest. He was further 
strengthened in his opposition to the pre- 
sent measure in consequence of the an- 
nouncement made by his hon. friend, the 
member for Cornwall, that he would him- 
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self bring forward a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. In expressing thus his 
conscientious persuasion, and in thus de- 
claring his determination to act upon that 
persuasion, was he, therefore, to be consi- 
dered as opposing himself to the interests 
of the middle class? Quite the contrary ; 
he merely opposed the Bill for that portion 
of it which he believed would endanger 
the institutions of the country. It had 
been said, with reference to the peculiar 
provisions of the Bill, that the framers of 
it must have drawn a line somewhere: 
true, but he must be allowed to say, that 
that line was drawn most unfairly, though, 
at the same time, with great ingenuity and 
adroitness. There could be no sort of 
doubt that the effect of the measure would 
be to increase the influence of Ministers 
in that House; for there could not be a 
question that the exclusion of sixty-two 
independent Members must increase the 
ascendancy that, he regretted to say, was 
used most disadvantageously for the coun- 
try. Those Gentlemen who had large 
constituencies were menaced with a dis- 
solution: he disregarded any threat of 
that nature; no consideration of that de- 
scription should induce him to compromise 
his principles. The true interests of the 
country should be with him the primary 
consideration, and that which he should 
never be brought to sacrifice for the sake 
of any temporary popularity. In the dis- 
charge of his duty he would stand or fall; 
and he trusted that the day was not distant 
when the eyes of the country would be 
opened to the gross deceit and delusion 
which was attempted to be practised. 
Looking, then, to the approach of that pe- 
riod, and to the time when the hon Baro- 
onet, the member for Cornwall, would re- 
deem his pledge, he thought he should best 
discharge his duty to the country and to his 
constituents by voting against the Bill. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart would only occupy 
the attention of the House during a few 
minutes, while he briefly accounted for 
the vote which in duty he felt himself 
bound to give. Hehad hoped before that 
night to have transferred to other hands 
the trust which had been reposed in him; 
but circumstances, over which he could 
assure the House he had no control, had 
placed him in this painful dilemma, that 
either he must on the one hand leave the 
clectors of Banbury without a Represent- 
ative at the very moment when their rights 
and privilezes most wanted support, or, on 
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the other hand, he must, if he seconded 
their views, sacrifice his own individual 
feelings. He conceived that he was bound 
in honour to act upon the wishes of his 
constituents, and he entreated the House 
to believe that that consideration, and that 
alone, induced him to adopt the resolution 
of voting against the second reading of 
the Bill. Having thus pledged himself 
to discharge tie point of honour to his 
constituents, he felt that it was due to his 
own character to declare, that his own 
opinions were decidedly at. variance with 
those of his constituents. He also had 
to declare himself as holding his seat only 
till the electors of Banbury had time to 
select a successor to that seat which he 
had then the honour of filling. He trusted 
that the statement of the feelings and mo- 
tives with which he then took the liberty 
of troubling the House would procure him 
the credit of disinterestedness. His vote 
belonged to his constituents, but his opi- 
nions were his own, and those opinions, 
he had no hesitation in saying, were 
favourable to the measure ; and in voting 
against the Bill he hoped and trusted he 
should vote in a minority. 

The Solicitor General, owing to the low 
tone of voice in which the hon, and learned 
Gentleman spoke, and to the noise which 
prevailed in the House, was nearly inaudible. 
He was understood to deny, that there was 
any thing in the present measure of a 
revolutionary tendency, and as no one 
imputed any thing like revolutionary 
intentions he therefore thought it needless 
for him to assure the House, that he was 
the most decided enemy to anything revo- 
lutionary. The whole of the argument as 
against the Bill seemed to proceed upon 
the assumption that there was something 
in the British Constitution inconsistent 
with change, and that to make analteration 
would be nothing less than to effect a 
complete destruction. Now, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would only take the trouble to cast 
aretrospective glance over the parliament- 
ary history of this country, and over the 
history of its institutions, they would find 
that there had been an almost uninterrupted 
series of conflicts between the principle of 
democracy and despotism, with alterna- 
tions of success, and the inevitable conse- 
quence of that, a system of perpetual 
change. The present Bill was, therefore, 


in every point of view, in perfect harmony 
with the whole current of our Legislature, 
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as revolutionary, deserved rather to be 
called a great and healing measure—not 
a departure from, but a recurrence to 
the great principles of the Constitution. 
It followed most faithfully in the steps of 
their parliamentary predecessors, neither 
destroying nor innovating, but falling 
back upon the fundamental principles 
upon which our ancestors acted. He had 
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said, that the whole course of our parlia- 
mentary history presented nothing but a 
series of changes. He believed that, with 
respect to the period antecedent to the 
Revolution of 1688, there would be no 
difference of opinion; and he was sure 
that, when they came to consider the pe- 
riod which had elapsed since then, they 
would feel there was equal ground for 
assuming that, to take away from the Bri- 
tish Constitution the principle of muta- 
bility, would be to deprive it of an essen- 
tial attribute. In six years after the Re- 
volution, the Triennial Act was passed, 
distinctly admitting, on the part of the 
Legislature of that period, that the Revo- 
lution was not a settlement to be perma- 
nently unchangeable; neither was the 
Triennial Act itself treated with undeviat- 
ing respect, for in the year 1715, its repeal 
was sanctioned by some of those identical 
Statesmen, such as Lord Somers, the great 
championof the Revolution, and the author 
of the Bill of Rights, who brought about 


| the Revolution itself, and afterwards the 


Septennial Act was passed, and another 
great change effected in the constitution 
of Parliament. ‘That Parliament, which, 
under the principles and by the authors of 
the Revolution, had its duration and 
powers limited to three, suddenly, and of 
its own authority, extended those powers 
to a period of seven years. Did any one 
at that period hold that the Septennial 
Bill was a revolutionary measure—or had 
any Gentleman in the course of the pre- 
sent Debates so designated it? So far 
from any such character being imputed to 
it, the measure had always been treated 
as one within the constitution of Parlia- 
ment to enact. He would ask the hon, 
and learned member for Boroughbridge. 
who so stoutly defended all boroughs, 
what he would say to th eSeptennial Act 4 
According to the argument of the hon. and 
learned Member, that Act must have been 
completely a revolutionary measure, for it 
affected all Corporations, which it, pro 
tanto, disfranchised for four years. Under 
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sitting in Parliament who branded the 
present measure as revolutionary. But 
that measure did more than disfranchise 
a few boroughs—it disfranchised all the 
people of England for more than half 
their existence. Neither the 6th of William 
and Mary was then ever treated, nor was 
the Septennial Act objected to, as an inno- 
vation—it was merely felt that the Parlia- 
ment of that day was following up the 
principles of the Revolution, and treading 
in the parliamentary footsteps of their pre- 
decessors. It must even be in the recollec- 
tion of those hon. Members whom he had 
then the honour to address, that many bo- 
roughs being deemed corrupt, attempts had 
been made in Parliament to disfranchise 
them, yet that was never held to be an at- 
tempt beyond the legitimate powers of Par- 
liament. In his opinion, however, ageneral 
and sweeping measure of Reform would be 
infinitely preferable to such occasional dis- 
franchisements, for he conceived that no- 
thing could be more dangerous to the 
liberties of the State—nothing more dan- 
gerous to the interests of justice, than to 
mix, oftener than absolute necessity de- 
manded, the legislative with the judicial 
functions. Totake an example :—In the 
year 1781, the Borough of Cricklade was 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment—certain electors of it were charged 
criminally—some were convicted—-some 
were tried and not convicted—and a third 
class were neither tried nor convicted. 
Those who were convicted, of course suffer- 
ed the full penalty of their offence, part of 
which was, that they lost the right of voting. 
In the first place, it would, according to all 
principles of justice to which he had been 
accustomed, be assumed that those who 
were tried and acquitted were in every point 
of view innocent; and with stronger rea- 
son might it be concluded, that the parties 
who were not even accused must be deemed 
innocent. But how did the House deal 
with that cuse? Why, after the trials, 
the House made these proceedings the 
foundation of a legislative measure, which 
completely altered the elective franchise 
of that borough, affecting equally thein- 
nocent and not suspected, as well as 
those tried and convicted, and who had 
paid the full penalty of their crime. This 
was done on the ground that the facts 
having come tothe knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, it was incumbent upon it to secure 
thepublic against the consequences of this 
abuse of the elective franchise in the bo- 
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rough of Cricklade. It was, therefore, 
not with a view of punishing the guilty, by 
an ex post facto law, but by a great consti- 
tutional principle, that Parliament looking 
to what might in future take place in that 
borough, considered that the people of 
England had no security that the persons 
returned for Cricklade would be returned 
by a constitutional constituency. Other 
attempts of a like nature had been made 
but, with one or two exceptions, they had 
failed, and the delinquents had escaped ; 
but the public knew, it had been stated in 
that House by the highest authority, that it 
was as clear as the sun at noon-day that 
seats in that House were bought. All these 
cases, however, shewed that Parliament 
never had regarded the franchise as pro- 
perty, but as a trust which it might regulate 
as was best for the public good. In all the 
cases of the boroughs mentioned in the 
present Bill, although there might not be 
the same evidence of corruption as in the 
places already disfranchised, there was the 
same moral certainty. This was the con- 
viction out of doors, founded upon a 
moral certainty of the fact. The present 
Bill was founded upon the same conclusion 
that Parliament came to in the Cricklade 
case, that the people had not adequate 
security for the proper exercise of the 
elective franchise; and he contended 
that it was as much in the power of 
Parliament to disfranchise all these bo- 
roughs at once, as one after another. 
He admitted that there must be a just 
cause for any change that was made in 
that House. If there was not a just 
cause, any change must be unjust; but 
he contended that it was not only as much 
within the competency of Parliament to 
disfranchise all these boroughs, as it was 
to disfranchise them one after another in 
succession, but it was more convenient, if 
sufficient evidence could be obtained, to 
convict them according to the strictness 
of law. Was it meant to be argued that 
boroughs were not to represent the con- 
stituency but the nominees? If not, then 
the whole case was proved against them. 
But it was said, that no just cause had 
been made out. Were the people to have 
confidence in that House—and was the 
mode of election in those boroughs so 
secret that the people could not get at it? 
The Government contended, that that 
mode of election was against the feeling 
of the country, and that the people of 
England complained of it. He was one 
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of the last of those who would yield to 
popular clamour. But this was not po- 
pular clamour. This was not a sudden 
ebullition. Let Members look at the 
middling classes of society. Formerly 
politics were abstained fromm because it 
was apprehended that there might be a 
difference of opinion on Parliamentary 
Reform, but within the last six or seven 
years there was felt to be no such need 
for refraining from the subject, for the 
necessity of it was generally admitted. 
The Reformers of this country were an 
active body of men, and were not to be 
put off: the cry for Reform was generally 
diffused, and it wouid be found that it 
would not cease till the just demands of 
the nation were satisfied. The whole 
House admitted, that Reform of some 
sort or another was necessary; but those 
who thought proper to oppose the present 
measure would not condescend to propose 
one of their own. In fact, every Member 
must feel, that they had upon them as 
strong an external pressure as was con- 
sistent with the law—as strong as was at 
all consistent with the public peace ; and 
if they could not satisfy the expectation 
that was raised, the consequence would 
be, that the pressure would become 
stronger, so as at last to endanger the 
public peace. One of the great hopes 
that was built upon this measure was, that 
it would be the means of separating 
the respectable part of the community 
from those who thought they could 
never demand enough. The opponents 
of the measure themselves had told them, 
that they would not rest without the 
Ballot and Universal Suffrage; but it 
was certain that the public feeling, as far 
as the Constitution would allow its dis- 
play, was decidedly in favour of this mea- 
sure without the Ballot; and he, therefore, 
was justified in sayiug, that if this mea- 
sure was passed, the more respectable por- 
tion of the people would be satisfied. But 
even if they were not, was that House to 
refuse justice, because the people might 
afterwards ask what was more than jus- 
tice? Was it to resist all that was reason- 
able, for fear that what was unreasonable 
should be demanded? He supported the 
Bill, because he thought that it would be 
a restoration, not a revolution, and be the 
means of satisfying the minds of those who 
felt that they had astake in the country, and 
that that stake was not adequately guar- 
anteed under the present Representation. 
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Sir £. B. Sugden rose, amid loud cries 
of “ Adjourn,” and “Go on.” He was 
sorry that there was a call for adjourn- 
ment, especially after the address of the 
Solicitor General, which, he would venture 
to say, was the most unconstitutional that 
had ever been delivered in that House. 
His hon. and learned friend had mentioned 
the changes that had taken place in the 
early days of the Constitution, up to the 
time of the Revolution, and had contend- 
ed, that because changes took place then, 
there ought to be changes now. But his 
learned friend had forgotten that in those 
early times there was not to be found that 
perfection which existed now. And his 
learned friend had forgotten who it was 
that had restored the Charters after they 
had been taken away, under which the 
Corporations exercised their rights. It 
was King William 3rd. His learned 
friend asked, whether the Septennial Bill 
was revolutionary? It was not a revolu- 
tionary, but, it was a highly unconstitu- 
tional measure, which those who repre- 
sented the Administration of the present 
day had forced upon their constituents; 
and now the same Gentlemen told the 
people cf England, that they would grant 
them this measure for the purpose of keep- 
ing their places. He would venture to 
assert, that the great object of the Govern- 
ment, in bringing forward this measure, 
was to preserve their offices. He did 
not speak in a personal view, but of the 
desire of his Majesty's Ministers, who 
had gained their places on the strength of 
the popular ferment—who, instead of 
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joining the late Administration in support- 


ing the institutions of the country, took 
advantage of the popular feeling to turn 
them out, and now sought, by cultivating 
the voice of the people, to maintain that 
power which they had thus won. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had told the 
House, that it was improper to mix the 
legislative and judicial capacities, and 
that, though there was injustice in the case 
of Cricklade, where there was evidence of 
corruption, therefore it was proper to dis- 
franchise all the boroughs without any 
evidence at all. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked of moral evidence when 
he should talk of legal evidence. He 


talked of the agitation which prevailed, 
and of the universal cry which was made 
for Reform; but the agitation had been 
the work of the Ministers themselves. It 
was true that a great difference had taken 
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place in the style of the petitions that had 
been presented to that House. But who 
had been the cause of that? The present 
Ministry. They had followed the advice 
of the hon. member for Waterford who had 
said, that he wanted agitation for Ireland 
that the Repeal might be carried, and 
agitation for England that the Reform 
might be carried: this hint the Ministers 
had adopted, and had agitated the country 
that they might carry this measure. He 
had looked at the petitions that had been 
presented, and he would take on himself 
to say, that the people did not want the 
Reform that had been forced on the House. 
The Ministers were forcing this Reform 
on the country,—the people of England 
did not want it. [Cries of “ Oh, oh.”| 
He maintained that such had not been 
the object of the petitions which had been 
presented to that House previous to the 
introduction of this Bill, and which, while 
nominally calling for Reform, had very 
different objects in view. He would defy 
any hon. Member to point out any of 
those petitions in which the people asked 
for such a measure as this. All their peti- 
tions, before this Bill was brought forward, 
called for the Vote by Ballot and Universal 
Suffrage. [Cries of “ No, no.”| They 
all asked for the destruction of tithes 
[Reiterated cries of “ No, no.”|. He 
would maintain, notwithstanding those 
cries from the beriches opposite, that at 
least a great proportion of those petitions 
did make such a demand. All the peti- 
tions to which he alluded only asked for 
Reform in vague and general terms, but 
they distinctly demanded the redress of 
what they sceined to consider more pressing 
grievances. [Cries of “ Name, name.” | 
He could not at this moment name the 
particular petitions which made such de- 
mands, but he would contend for it, for 
he had read all those petitions over care- 
fully, that the petitioners only asked for 
Reform, coupling it with the reduction of 
tithes, and rents, and taxes, and the re- 
dress of other grievances which they sup- 
posed existed. [‘ No, no.”] It was very 
easy to say ‘‘ No” to that assertion; but 
he would maintain, that the petitions 
which were then presented had totally 
different objects in view from those which 
were now presented to the House. The 
hon. member for Preston said, “ hear 
hear!” and he, therefore, entirely agreed 
with his statement [‘No, xo!” from Mr. 
Hunt]. The petitions, however, which he 
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had described as they formerly existed, now 
wore an entirely new form. They did not 
now contain a word about Universal Suf- 
frage; and the people who formerly at the 
meetings were received with applause when 
they spoke in favour of the Ballot and 
Universal Suffrage, were now, if they men- 
tioned the subject, received with execra- 
tions, lest such a course might endanger 
the measure. They acted, no doubt, upon 
the impression, that having once succeeded 
in getting such a measure as this carried, 
the other measures which they had in 
view, the ulterior objects which they 
contemplated, would of necessity speed- 
ily follow. They had been called upon 
to bear in mind the late proceedings in 
France: look, then, to France and see 
what had been the termination of the 
popular struggle there? It had ended in 
the annihilation of royalty—it had over- 
turned some of the best institutions of the 
country. When the noble Lord said, he 
was for Triennial Parliaments,—{ Lord J. 
Russell “ No, no!’]. He understood the 
noble Lord to say, that he had sacrificed 
certain opinions of his own on that sub- 
ject,—in the introduction of this plan of 
Reform. But he would pass to other topics. 
He believed, that the hon. members for 
Preston and Waterford were anxious to 
diminish the powers of the aristocracy, and 
to increase the influence of the democracy : 
and was it possible for persons entertaining 
the opinions of those hon. Members not to 
require further measures? Many Gentle- 
men, declared that the measure did not go 
far enough. He had to express his sur- 
prise that no one had entered into the 
details of the Bill now that it was beforethe 
House; no one, however, had thought it 
to be worth his while, and the House was 
called upon to agree to the second reading, 
without any portion of the measure having 
been explained. As a lawyer, he had 
carefully read the Bill, and he could con- 
scientiously declare, that he was incapa- 
ble of understanding many of its details. 
He, therefore, was not surprised that no 
one got up to state how it was to be 
carried into execution. He also begged 
to deny the moral power of the House to 
strike off sixty-two Members from the im- 
perial Parliament, when the population of 
the country was increasing at the rate of 
a quarter of a million every year. And if 
sixty-two were to be struck off, why not 
100 or 150? Where was the compu- 
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tation, and on what was it grounded? Was 
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it with reference to the business re- 
quired to be done? But was it not said 
by the framers of this measure, that the 
ground upon which they proceed, is that 
of giving a larger Representation to the 
people? And yet while there are millions 
unrepresented, who, it seemed, were calling 
upon the Government to extend the elec- 
tive franchise, the Government met their 
wishes by first cutting off sixty-two Mem- 
bers from the number of their Repre- 
sentatives! It did appear to him to be 
utterly impossible to maintain any such 
ground, or defend such an anomaly. It 
might be said, there was a great many idle 
Gentlemen among the Members; who 
seldom attended, and who frequented the 
House as a lounging place, and therefore, 
said, the noble Lord, ‘I will cut off these 
sixty-two Members.” But would the noble 
Lord shew the House that such men would 
not be there again; and would he shew 
upon what constitutional ground he pre- 
sumed thus to exclude these Representa- 
tives? He called upon the House, and 
upon the country, to declare by what right 
they could proceed with this measure. It 
was nothing but a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, founded on an inclination to de- 
stroy, and having no better principle for 
its guide than a love of change, The 
great feature of the British Constitution 
was, that it adapted itself flexibly to every 
change of circumstances and of times. 
That Constitution had worked well for ail 
the purposes for which it was made, and 
was itself the work of time, and was not 
created by any man. No man could 
have created it. That Constitution this 
Bill was about to destroy. The people 
were to be disfranchised; even the voters 
of Preston. Their rights were not re- 
served by the Bill; there was not even any 
provision for allowing them to hold their 
franchise for their lives; they were to be 
disfranchised at once; and the hon, mem- 
ber for Preston was by his vote prepared 
to disfranchise his own constituents. The 
Bill professed to be founded on the 
principle of population, but it was most 
wild and extravagant. For example, the 
boroughs with one Member, not having 
300 voters, were to be supplied with 
voters from the neighbouring hundred. 
Now it might happen that some of these 
boroughs might have only one voter, and 
the other 299 voters must be gathered 
from the} neighbouring county. He did 
not understand this principle, nor know 
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why the number should be limited to 300- 
For his statements he had relied on the 
returns on the Table, which he now under- 
stood were wrong, and that showed with 
what precipitancy this measure had been 
brought forward. The Government was 
ignorant of many of the circumstances 
which it oughttoknow. The Government, 
as a Government, was bound to have correct 
information on every point on which it 
proposed to legislate. And what was the 
reason for this precipitancy? Why, the 
people, it was said, won’t be denied; so 
that the Constitution was to be destroyed 
with indecent haste, without any body sur- 
}mising what was to be substituted in its 
place, because the people were impatient. 
He did not deny that they were knocking 
at the door, but he thought if spoken to rea- 
sonably, and with sincerity they would wait. 
He knew the people, he belonged to the 
middle classes, he sprung from them, and 
among them he was destined to remain. 
He, therefore, had no interests separate 
from theirs, and he was sure that he felt 
for the lower classes as much as any man, 
and he would advocate their rights with as 
much independent zeal as any man. But 
he would not sacrifice the people of Eng- 
land to their own passions, nor give up to 
their prejudices their own real interests. 
By such conduct he should show that he 
was their real friend. The measure as he 
understood, was calculated to bribe a large 
number of persons to support it. It was 
said, that it would be based on a con- 
stituency amounting to 500,000 persons: 
that he doubted, and he saw no means by 
which that number could be made out. 
The advocates of the measure recom- 
mended it on various grounds. To the peo- 
it was said, that it would give them a 
share in the Constitution; the middle 
classes were told that it gave the whole 
power of the country into their hands; 
and to the aristocracy it was said, see how 
completely it places the people of England 
in your power. He could not believe that 
the member for Miiborne Port(Mr. Sheil), 
whom he had heard that night for the first 
time, really represented a borough, when 
he heard him commence a crusade against 
boroughs. He would ask, what sent 
learned Gentlemen to the House? That 
learned Gentleman had spoken of a 
borough being a dowry for one, and given 
for a necklace to a second, and bestowed 
as a jointure on a third fair person, which 





made him inclined to ask if his own 
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borough had been so bestowed? That 
hon. and learned Member argued, in favour 
of the Bill, that it would give additional 
strength to the county interest by in- 
creasing the county Members; but when 
the hon. and learned Member said that, 
it showed that he had not read the Bill. 
Each county Member was now respectable, 
and of weight and importance, from re- 
presenting a whole county; but this Bill 
cut all the counties of England up into 
petty paltry districts, and destroyed the 
weight of the county Members, by destroy- 
ing them as Members for the whole county. 
The very way in which a county was 
divided to take the poll would have an 
influence on the election; and knowing, as 
he did, the habit of Englishmen to form 
confederacies, which they sometimes put 
to a good, and sometimes to an evil pur- 
pose, he did not doubt that the parishes on 
the two or three districts round each poll- 
ing place, would return the Members for 
each part of the county. Thus the county 
Members would be deprived of all that 
weight they now derived from representing 
a whole county; and in this respect he 
believed that the measure would destroy 
the aristocracy, and root out their in- 
fluence in the country. The excuse of 
haste and impatience on the part of the 
people might be admitted if this Bill could 
be executed when passed—if it ever should 
be passed. But what did the Bill provide ? 
Why, after the Bill had destroyed the 
present constituency, leaving io man in 
England acquainted with the principle 
on which he was to give his vote, it pro- 
vided that a riding Commission of the 
Privy Council should go round the land to 
settle the rights and the votes of all the 
constituency of England. He should like 
to see such a Commission starting forth 
from Whitehall. What was the actual 
operation of the measure, as it now stood? 
——Nothing less than calling upon them, as 
the Representatives of the people, to aban- 
don the principles of the Constitution, and 
to give up all their rights into the hands 
of the Riding Commissioners, who, ac- 
cording to the proposition contained in the 
Bill, were to be the future referees of the 
constituency of England. Why, if the 
House of Commons were to dare to give 
to individuals a power so overwhelming as 
that which would be possessed by these 
Commissioners, or to confide to them such 
important functions, it would by that act, 
and from the moment of the measure pass- 
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ing that House, declare itself incapable of 
executing the trust confided to it. The 
Government would thereby be possessed 
of the power of parcelling out, by the 
means of these Riding Commissioners, the 
whole country, into such divisions as 
might suit the purposes which were to be 
attained, and individuals might be favour- 
ed, as would be found most convenient 
to their own views, or those of the Privy 
Councillors to whom these powers should 
be confided. He was of opinion that the 
House would not do its duty to the 
people if it were to confide such powers to 
the Government, for they would be in the 
hands of the Government and of the 
Monarch; and such powers were not 
based on any one principle of the Consti- 
tution, but were an utter violation of all 
principles. The Government, by this mea- 
sure, called upon the House to make its 
will, as it were ; and, in answer to the ob- 
jections urged by the dying Members to 
an act which signed their own death-war- 
rant, said to them, “‘ Leave us trustees to 
your will, and we will take care to see all 
your wishes executed.” Was that the part 
of provident men? He believed not, and 
he thought the House would say not. The 
whole Bill was full of inconsistencies. 
Thus the boroughs were separated from 
the counties in which they were situated. 
Thus Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, Scul- 
coats, and the other large towns, were 
quite cut off from any share of the Repre- 
sentation of Yorkshire, and the conse- 
quence was, he believed, that many of the 
County Members would now have much 
fewer constituents than before. No longer 
must the Members for York say they re- 
present thatcounty. They will not repre- 
sent the sixth part of it. The household- 
ers who had votes for towns were not al- 
lowed to vote for counties, because they 
were not to have double votes; but at the 
same time, the copyholders were given votes 
for the counties, while the freeholders re- 
tained them, thus doubling the votes in 
these instances. The Bill had not been 
explained by any of the learned Gentle- 
men who had spoken on the other side. 
It was not indeed fitted for discussion, and 
he believed that it was never intended 
that it should be discussed. It was a 


monstrous provision of the Bill which 
gave the King the power, by the advice of 
his Whig Council, to parcel out the coun- 
try, for it was “known that the King did 
nothing but by the advice of his responsi- 
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ble advisers, so that to them would in fact, 
be left the power of rejecting or adopting 
the whole of the regulations recommended 
by the Commission of the Privy Council. 
The Bill, in fact, abolished the whole con- 
stituency of England, and gave his Majesty 
the power, which meant the Government, 
which meant the men now in office, to or- 
ganize it anew. ‘That was not sufficient 
for him; he could never consent to dele- 
gate the power of that House to persons 
who were unworthy of his confidence. Their 
Budget had shown how incapable they 
were of providing for the common wants 
of the State, and was he, therefore, to in- 
trust them with a power to re-model the 
Constitution by a law, the working of 
which no man could tell? They did not 
comprehend their own measure, nor did 
any body else. There was nothing said 
in the preamble of the Bill about bribery, 
or about disfranchising a great portion of 
the people, and yet the people were dis- 
franchised by the Bill, and the rights of 
all the Corporations in the kingdom were 
destroyed. He did not understand by the 
Bill, nor would the constituency of 
the country understand, how the elections 
were to be regulated. Thus the whole 
Constitution was changed by persons who 
could not express their intentions and 
wishes on paper. He could not, in many 
cases guess at their meaning, and he believ- 
ed that they were ignorant of it themselves. 
In one point the Bill gave a great boon to 
the landlords, and he should like to see the 
landlord who inserted that clause in the 
Bill. According to it, before any man was 
allowed even to register his vote, and that 
was to be done thirty days before the 
elections, he was obliged to pay up all 
the arrears of rates, taxes and rents. It 
was an excellent Bill for the landlords, 
and they were careful legislators for 
rents, rates and taxes. It was quite a re- 
lief to find a line so clearly drawn as this 
which settled the rights of registry by an 
appeal to the tax, rate, and rent gatherers. 
So excellenta landlord’s bill had never yet 
been known, which placed the right of 
registration on the ground of the voter 
having paid his rent. There, again, was 
the appointment of the referee on all these 
rights of voters, which was to be vested 
in the Lord Chancellor. Was it to be en- 
dured that the constituency of the country 
should be at the mercy of an Assistant 
Barrister, who would bea functionary of 
the Lord Chancellor, and, in consequence, 
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of the Ministry, and at whose sittings the 
attendance of Counsel was forbidden, to- 
gether with the refusal of all appeal from 
the decision of this Barrister, except by 
having recourse to law, which method 
was open toabuse. Wasa measure which 
struck off sixty-two Members of that 
House, without any regard to the necessity 
for so doing, and which doled out five to 
Scotland, three to Ireland, and one to 
Wales, as baits, he supposed, to obtain the 
support of those countries, to be consider- 
ed as Reform? The hon. Member then 
made some observations on the conduct 
of the hon. member for Waterford, and 
the Repeal of the Union, respecting which 
he expressed his intention to bring a 
motion before the House. He contended 
that a compromise had been entered into 
by the Government with the hon. member 
for Waterford, for it was impossible to 
bring that hon. and learned Member up to 
receive judgment after he had received 
the applause and cheers of that House— 
he repeated that there had been a com- 
promise between the Government and the 
hon. and learned Member, for no subject 
would have dared to write letters to the 
Lord Lieutenant of a kingdom on the sub- 
ject of proclamations, without either being 
punished, or some compromise being en- 
tered into with him, by which his punish- 
ment was obviated. 

Mr. Stanley rose, amidst confusion, and 
objected to this question being mooted, 
and repeated his declaration of a former 
evening, that no compromise whatever had 
been entered into with the hon, and learn- 
ed member for Waterford. 

Sir Edward Sugden—The letter which 
was read by that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had produced a conviction in his mind 
that such was the case; he should, how- 
ever, pass on and ask if the state of Ire- 
land was such as to render it necessary, or 
politic, to give her additional Members at 
the expense of England, at a moment 
when it had been declared throughout that 
country, that, in the event of a dissolution 
of Parliament, there would be a pledge re- 
quired from every man who stood forward 
as acandidate, that heshould use every en- 
deavour in his power to bring about a re- 
peal of the Union. Was he to be curtailed 
of his just proportions to give to another 
person? and was England to be deprived 
of her Representatives in order to add to 
those of Ireland ?—In opposing this Bill 
he had done his duty, and he should de- 
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tain the House no longer than to declare 

that, having pointed out what he consider- 

ed would ae injurious in the operation 
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of the Bill, he should uever feel so satis- 
fied, nor experience so great a pleasure as 
he should in giving his cordial vote to the 
amendment proposed by his hon. friend 
the member for Cornwall. 

Several honourable Members here rose 
and attempted to address the House, 
but one voice was predominant in repeat- 
edly crying for an adjournment of the 
debate. 

The question of adjournment was put 
and carried. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 22,1831. 


Minurtes.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Batu 
and Weis, from Rochdale, for limiting the hours of 
Labour in Cotton Factories ; from Derby, against suffering 
Idolatrous practices in the East Indies, By the Duke of 
GvoucesterR, from the Society of Friends in England, 
against Negro Slavery. By the Earlof ABERDEEN, from 
Aberdeen, against any alteration in the Timber Duties, 
and against the Tax on Steam-Boats. By the Marquis of 
Downsuire, from Achrony, for an Alteration in the 
Grants for Education (Ireland). For Reform, by the 
Earl of Rapwor, from Ross (Hereford), St. Andrew’s, in 
Wells, Somersetshire, and various other places:—-By the 
Marquis of CLANRICARDE, from places in Ireland :—By 
the Duke of Norrovx, from Paddington, Retford, and 
Andover :—By Earl Cawpor, from Haverfordwest :—By 
the Marquis of CLEVELAND, from Shrewsbury :—By the 
Marquis of Downsuire, from Down:—By the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, four lists, one containing thirty-two, an- 
other twelve, another twenty-seven, and another thirty 
petitions, from various parts of the kingdom:—By Earl 
Grey, from the County of Northumberland, signed at a 
Meeting held at Morpeth, on the 16th of March, in favour 
of Reform, and approving of the plan before the House 
of Commons; and, in the absence of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, from the Inhabitants, and from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bedford; with forty-three others from Montrose, 
North Shields, the Tailorsof Edinburgh, and from Gates- 
head, Killarney, Cork, St. Giles’s, (Camberwell), the Tower 
Hamlets, St. Bride’s (Fleet-street), Kingston-on-Thames, 
&c. :—By Lord DuruHam, signed by 25,000 of the Opera- 
tives of Glasgow; and from the Inhabitants of St. James, 
Westminster. 





Pupiic Orrinion ON PARLIAMENT- 
ARY Rerorm.] Lord Rolle presented 
a Petition from Exeter against the Bill 
for Parliamentary Reform, and said, that 
some of the petitions which had been sent 
to that House in favour of the Bill, parti- 
cularly one from Exeter were signed by 
boys of fourteen years of age. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to ask 
the noble Lord who informed the House 
that some of the petitions in favour of the 
Bill were signed by boys, if he had any 
doubt that the voice of the whole country 
was in favour of Reform. 

Lord Rolle could not say whether that 
were the case or not, but he had the 
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strongest possible objections to the Minis- 
terial measure. 

The Marquis of Salisbury admitted, that 
the general sentiments were in favour of 
Reform, but he denied that the voice of the 
whole country demanded it. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
was convinced the voice of the country 
was of but one accord as to the necessity 
of some Reform, though many persons 
wished to qualify the extent to which the 
measure should be carried. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been said on the subject 
at public meetings and elsewhere, he had 
heard of one person only who had the 
courage to declare that in his opinion no 
Reform of any kind was necessary. He 
could only declare, that he believed the 
desire for the measure was general, and 
the feeling was participated in most fully 
by the people of Ireland. 


Bankruptcy Court Bill. 


Bankruprcy Court Briu.] The Lord 
Chancellor said, that when asked last 
night on what day the second reading of 
this Bill should be taken, he stated that he 
was in daily expectation of receiving an 
answer from the Lord Chief Baron to a 
letter he had written to him on the subject ; 
but as he had not received an answer to- 
day, and as he did not wish to keep the 
House in suspense, he thought the better 
course was to fix Monday, 18th, at once, 
which would be the first Monday after the 
recess, as the House would meet on the 
13th of April, the Judges being summoned 
for that day. He wished to avail himself 
of the opportunity to acquaint the House 
that besides the two Bills which he had 
presented on the subject of Chancery 
Reform, and which had gone through 
some of their stages, there was another 
which had not yet attracted the notice of 
the House, because he waited until a noble 
and learned friend, who intimated an ob- 
jection to it on the evening when he 
opened the measure generally, and which 
he must still delay, as he would not wish 
to put it forward even a single stage in 
that noble Lord’s absence. There was 
also a fourth Bill which he had not ex- 
piained, but which he would now state was 
intended for the regulation and improve- 
ment of the Registrar’s and Six Clerks’ 
office. He had in the first instance stated, 
in a concise manner, whatextent of saving 
he hoped to accomplish; but it appeared 
from what had been said by his noble and 
learned friend (Lord Wynford), that his 
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noble friend did not agree in his calcula- 
tions, which had induced him to make 
still more strict inquiries, and he was hap- 
py now to say, that the actual saving would 
be even more than he had at first expect- 
ed. He and his noble friend had both 
taken the average amount of the Com- 
missioners of Bankrupts’ emoluments, and 
he found that their feesor salaries, instead 
of being 3002. a year, was, on an average, 
above 400. and many of them made no 
less than 700/. or 800/. a year. The 
whole annual expense of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts, and of the present 
system, was 63,197/. In former times, it 
reached as high as 100,000/. a year, but 
the present might be taken as the reduced 
expense of the system, the business itself 
having fallen off, and the Insolvent Debt- 
ors’ Court having appropriated a part of 
it to itself. The expense of the new sys- 
tem, at the highest computation, would be 
34,2001. a year, but if he took from it 
7,0001. a year for the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor, it would be only 27,0007. He 
would, however, include the 7,000/. for the 
Chancellor’s salary, and let the whole 
charge stand at 34,000/. which deducted 
from the 63,0002. left the totai saving in 
the business of bankruptcy alone at 
29,0002. ; and if the Chancellor’s salary 
were deducted, and placed by Parliament 
on any other fund, the actual saving to 
the country on this single branch of its 
judicature would be 36,0002. a year. The 
fees to the Master and Clerks in Chancery, 
under the present system, amounted to 
51,0002. Under the new plan the expenses 
would be 38,0001, leaving a saving of 
13,0007. The expenses of the Registrar's 
department was 34,000/., it would be 
16,0002. : leaving a saving of 18,000/. So 
that, if he saved in bankruptcy 36,000/. 
in the Masters’ and Clerks’ office 13,000/., 
and the Registrar’s office 18,000/., the 
whole saving made by his three Bills in 
Chancery would amount to 67,0001. And 
if he deducted the Lord Chancellor’s sa- 
lary 7,0002., the saving would be at least 
60,0007. Now a saving of 60,000/. a year 
would be considered by some persons as a 
trifling reduction of expense, in a country 
which spent as many millions; but still it 
should not be under-valued, the more par- 
ticularly when accompanied by what he 
hoped it would be—by a better mode of 
doing the business, and by the striking off 
what he had already described, and, what 
no one but a professional man could be- 
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lieve existed, by the striking off the prac- 
tice of copy-money and gratuities, by which 
alone the expense of a Chancery suit would 
on the average be diminished 200/., and by 
which, in large suits, bills for 8007. would 
be reduced to 600/. 

Lord Wynford said, no one would rejoice 
more than he was disposed to do, if his 
noble and learned friend succeeded in 
actually saving 60,000/. a-year to the 
country: but still he feared that his cal- 
culation was founded on erroneous views, 
and he would be happy to come to a clear 
understanding about them. In the first 
place, his noble friend took the average of 
the Commissioners of Bankrupts’ fees at 
400/, a-year; but surely he must have 
gone to years of great distress, like 1825, 
or 1826, to establish such a sum. 

The Lord Chancellor was unwilling to 
interrupt, but it would save trouble to 
state, that the average of the three last 
years had been taken. 

Lord Wynford said, that though he was 
most willing to place confidence in the 
assertion of his noble friend; still, as he 
felt that he must have gone on wrong 
data, lie would beg of him to put some 
paper on the Table by which his statement 
could be borne out. He hoped that his no- 
ble friend would give their Lordships an op- 
portunity of knowing from whence his facts 
came, for they must be, in truth, very 
different from any that he had been able 
to meet with in the course of his inquiry. 
The noble Lord took the whole expense of 
the Bankrupt Commissioners at present to 
be 60,000/., but in that he included a 
number of items which were incidental to 
each case of bankruptcy independent of 
the Commissioners. He was sure there 
must be some great fallacy in his noble 
friend’s calculations, and he was con- 
vineed, though he had never had any pro- 
fessional experience in that branch of 
practice, and though he was not thorough- 
ly acquainted with all the facts, that the 
true charge did not amount to 21,0001. a 
year, and he would undertake to prove the 
fact at their Lordships’ bar; and, further 
he would pledge himself to show that the 
expense of the new ten Judges, two Re- 
gistrars, seven Chief Clerks, and thirty 
Assignees, proposed to be created by his 
noble friend, could never be supported for 
25,000/.—no, nor even for 50,000/. a-year. 
An allusion had been made, on this as well 
as on a former occasion, by the noble 
Lord, to the petition from the City of Lon- 
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don on this subject, and he was not sur- 
prised that the merchants and traders of 
the city of London should come forward to 
support a measure which would relieve 
them of expense, and throw it on the rest 
of the kingdom; and he confessed he 
looked on them something in the light ofin- 
terested persons. He hoped that some 
papers would be laid onthe Table to prove 
the justness of the noble Lord’s calcula- 
tions, and he trusted that the scheme of 
economy would not turn out to be an in- 
crease of expense ; and as he felt that the 
country was to be saddled with an expense 
which belonged to the city of London, so 
he also thought that the measure ought to 
have been introduced not in this, but in the 
other House of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor returned with 
much satisfaction the compliment which 
his noble friend paid him, and he begged 
to assure him, that he believed his asser- 
tion, when he stated that he was very 
little acquainted with the subject, as every 
word that had fallen from him bore testi- 
mony to that truth, and furnished an argu- 
ment against himself. 

Lord Wynford begged not to be misun- 
derstood. He did not say, that he was 
unacquainted with the subject, for he had 
made such inquiries as convinced him he was 
right in the view he took, though he could 
not pretend to a knowledge derived from 
professional experience. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Then, for the 
first time in his life, he could doubt his 
noble friend’s assertion; and he would tell 
him, that, while he thought he had ex- 
amined the details, he was altogether in 
error—certainly not wilfully—but in error 
he was. The noble Lord should recol- 
lect that he himself was the first person to 
argue the subject on the ground of econo- 
my ; but, for his part, he maintained that, 
if the expense was to continue the same, 
and the business was placed on a better 
footing, a true economy would be prac- 
tised, and the interests of the country 
advanced. He should have preferred de- 
bating the question in any other place; 
but as his noble friend had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and had endeavoured to put 
the Bill at a discount by showing that it 
was expensive, he would do the best he 
could to convince him—he was sure he 
could convince their Lordships—that his 
noble friend was wrong. The inquiries 
his noble friend had made must have been 
of the most incorrect nature if the inform- 
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ation they furnished him calculated the 
salaries of the Commissioners at 21,000/. 
But his noble friend, on the contrary, as- 
cribed the errors to him, and thought that 
he had taken erroneous data; but what 
would his noble friend say if he learned 
that all his information came from the 
Commissioners themselves? What would 
he think of him if he found that he had 
gone to the fountain head, and sought the 
fact from the Commissioners of Bankrupts ? 
What would his noble friend say, when he 
heard that he had taken—suppose twenty 
of the first answers that came in to the 
circulars he wrote to those gentlemen, and 
that the average salary of the twenty, by 
their own showing, was 410/. a year. 
Would he not admit that that was a toler- 
able good standard for the other fifty Com- 
missioners—much better than if he had 
taken any particular list which might be 
the highest or the lowest? Would not his 
noble friend admit that these returns were 
documents by which he could not be mis- 
led. His noble friend, however, in his 
anxiety to make out a case, contended 
that the average of 400/. a year must 
have been taken from 1825 or 1826; and 
he said that those years were years of great 
distress, and productive of much bankruptcy 
business. Did no one know that these 
were years of great distress but the noble 
Lord? And what became of his noble 
and learned friend’s argument, when he 
was told, that the three years of 1828, 
1829, and 1830, were taken to form the 
average ? These years were, perhaps, more 
than usually unprofitable in Equity ; and 
he was certain that, in taking the average 
of them, he was not overstating the mark ; 
but, perhaps, his noble friend could only 
see one side of the question; and as there 
were none so blind as those who would not 
see, he feared that while he had presented 
the truth to their Lordships, his noble 
friend had shut one eye; and if he did, he 
could only tell his noble friend that it was 
not he who deceived him, but that he de- 
ceived himself. His noble friend asked 
for a comparative statement of the expense 
of the old and the proposed system. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) had got it, chapter and 
verse, and their Lordships might clear the 
bar, and order the proper officer, who had 
given itto him, to depose it on oath before 
them. He had said, that the whole ex- 


penses of the_old system were 63,000/., 
and that his new plan would cause a sav- 
ing of 36,0007, a year; aud he found out 
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by the simplest mode in the world—name- 
ly, by subtracting from 63,0002, the 
expense of the new plan, 34,000/., that 
there remained 29,000/.; and adding to 
it the Lord Chancellor’s salary, which 
might be placed on another fund 7,0002., 
it would produce a saving of 36,000/. 
And he assured the noble Lord, if he 
applied to the proper officer, that he would 
get the same results. His noble friend 
still seemed to dissent from him, and 
feared he had been only misled by him. 
But how had he come by the information ? 
Why, by means of the proper officers. 
Let those officers be called to the bar and 
sworn, if his noble and learned friend 
wished it. He should have no objection 
to this. He had shown their Lordships, 
too, how the saving he proposed to make 
would be effected; but his noble and 
learned friend, who had said that he knew 
little about the matter, and had proved 
that he really knew nothing, declared that 
he could not conceive how this saving 
could be made. But how could he help 
this? How could he help his noble and 
learned friend’s want of conception ? How 
could he do more than reply to his noble 
and learned friend in his own way, and 
say, that he could not conceive how his 
noble and learned friend could find a dif- 
ficulty in understanding simple arithmetic. 
But his noble and learned friend said, that 
the object of this Bill was, to conciliate 
the merchants of the city of London. 
Undoubtedly, he was gratified that his Bill 
should have been supported by a petition 
signed by 4,600 persons connected with 
the mercantile interests of the metropolis, 
and he must say, that any objection against 
that petition came with a bad grace from 
those who were ready to trumpet forth the 
independence and integrity of the mercan- 
tile classes, beyond all endurance of pane- 
gyric, when they could receive any assist- 
ance from them in their opposition to Re- 
form. If the authority of these classes was 
good for one thing, it was good also for 
another : and yet the House was to be told 
that it must listen to the merchants of 
London when they presented a petition on 
political subjects, on which they must 
know comparatively little, and that it must 
turn a deaf ear to them when they pre- 
sented a petition on a subject which they 
must know best of all,—he meant their 
own interest in matters of bankruptcy. 
‘© Who doubted,”’ said his noble and learn- 
ed friend, ‘that all these respectable 
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persons would put their signatures to a 
petition in favour of a measure which 
would transfer the expense of matters in 
bankruptcy from themselves to the coun- 
try ?” Now the old plan was to pay the 
Commissioners by fees levied on the bank- 
rupt’s estate, and these fees were all 
specified— 

Lord Wynford.—Is that in the Bill ? 

The Lord Chancellor.—No. 

Lord Wynford.—Hear, hear. 

The Lord Chancellor wished that his 
noble friend would not merely cry “ Hear, 
hear,” but would also listen, and not only 
listen, but inwardly digest what he had to 
say on this subject. If his noble and 
learned friend would only bring an equal 
mind to the consideration of this subject, 
and would calmly apply his excellent 
understanding to a full investigation of it, 
he would see, that he(the Lord Chancellor) 
could not put this in the Bill, for the Bill 
related to the future expense of the system. 
Whoever had heard of such a preamble as 
this—‘‘ Whereas such and such fees are 
now taken by the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts, and it is expedient that they should 
cease and determine, be it enacted, &c. ?” 
Such a preamble must contain every fee 
taken by the Commissioners, and would, 
therefore, soon run to a most inconvenient 
and disagreeable length. No such pre- 
amble ever was on the Statute Book, nor 
was ever dreamt of even in a fairy tale. 
The fees, moreover, were not taken away 
by this Bill. If his noble friend could 
show that by this Bill the fees were to 
cease and determine, and the Consolidated 
Fund was to provide for the salaries of the 
Commissioners, let him show it; but he 
contended, ' that all this Bill did, was to say, 
that instead of 63,000/. odd which you 
now pay in fees in Bankruptcy, you shall 
in future only pay 34,0002. a year. In 
like manner you shall have a reduction in 
the fees paid in the Masters’ and Registrar’s 
office to that extent which he had already 
stated. All the expense was, in future, to 
be raised in the same way as at present; it 
would, however, be less in amount, and 
all that diminution in amount would be a 
saving to the suitor. He could assure his 
noble and learned friend, that if he wished 
it, all the minute particulars of the ex- 
penses of his new plan should be iaid on 
the Table of the House. Those particulars 
would be found to be such as he had 
stated them, and he had got them from 
the most respectable men in the profession, 
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Their Lordships should examine them 
themselves, and if they so thought fit, 
they should have the individuals and their 
books produced before them. That was, 
of all things, the thing which he most 
~sired. “ But,” said his noble friend, “* new 
Judges were made unnecessarily, with 
new salaries,” Now all that he proposed 
to do was, to make ten Judges instead of 
seventy Judges in matters of bankruptcy. 
The salaries of these Judges would be 
21,000/. a-year instead of 28,000/., their 
presentamount,—and he allowed 13,200/. 
for the Registrar and his clerks, and all 
the other expenses. He had been told by 
some persons that he had pared down 
these expenses too much: but he had 
reason to believe, that if he had been even 
still more stingy, he could have got persons 
of respectability and talent to perform 
the duties. He objected, however, to hav- 
ing this Bill considered as a matter of 
economy. Nothing had done more harm 
than an unwise regard to a miserable eco- 
nomy; and he had often had occasion to 
lament, that it should be considered as 
superior to all other considerations. He 
believed that cheap justice was a benefit 
to a country: but cheap justice might 
in the event, turn out to be dear justice 
if cheap justice should turn out to be bad 
justice. He said that injustice was always 
expensive, and that the country might pay 
too little for justice. 

Earl Grey begged leave to ask if there 
was any question before the House ? 

Lord Wynford expressed his regret that 
he had been misconceived in some instan- 
ces, and misconstrued in others, with re- 
spect to the observations which he had 
offered on the Bankruptcy Bill. In his 
opinion, the saving of money ought not to 
be made the paramount consideration in 
a measure of so much importance to the 
country asthis measure. The object which 
he should rather have endeavoured to ob- 
tain would have been to have justice well 
administered, and, compared with this 
most important object, economy was a 
very secondary consideration. In order, 
however, that a comparison might be insti- 
tuted on this ground between the existing 
system of the Bankrupt Laws, and that 
which was proposed to be substituted 
by the noble Lord on the Woolsack, he 
should beg to move at once for a re- 
turn of the emoluments received by the 
Commissioners of Bankrupt within the 
last three antecedent to the present year. 
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The Lord Chancellor so far agreed in 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, and 
was so anxious to see that comparison 
instituted which was intimated, that he 
would very willingly second the Motion of 
the noble Lord, in order that the real 
amount of the receipts of the Commission- 
ers of Bankrupt might be ascertained. 
He might, however, mention: incidentally, 
that 60,0001. was the whole of the money 
which was now raised for the purpose of 
paying the Commissioners for the space of 
one year, including all the expenses of 
the Court, and assigning, &c. There 
was, of course, an exception to be made 
with respect to the fees which these Com- 
missioners received for their private prac- 
tice, and which, of course, could not be 
ascertained : nor, indeed, was it necessary 
that it should. He must, however, beg 
to inform the noble Lord, that he had al- 
ready, with a view to ascertain correctly 
the receipts of the seventy Commission- 
ers, sent round circulars to them all, re- 
questing a return of the money received 
by them in their capacity during the course 
of the year. He had received twenty of 
these returns, and he was in expectation 
of receiving the remainder to-morrow, when 
he would lay them before their Lordships, 
and possibly save their Lordships all 
further trouble in regard to the motion 
now before the House. 

Lord Wynford thought it necessary to 
press his Motion. 

The Lord Chancellor explained, that the 
Commissioners of Bankrupt held no ap- 
pointment from the Government as such, 
but merely consisted of a number of barris- 
ters, to whom the Lord Chancellor sent 
round the Commissions in turn. The 
course was different with respect to the 
country, where the Commission was di- 
rected to any barrister who might be 
chosen for that office by the attorney who 
strikes the docket. It would, therefore, 
be perceived, that if the motion of the 
noble Lord meant to include a return of 
the fees received by the seventy Com- 
missioners as practising barristers, it would 
be going beyond the necessary bounds, 
though he had no doubt that these gentle- 
men would have little hesitation in mak- 
ing that statement if it were decorously 
required of them, On the whole, there- 
fore, he thought that as he was the return- 
ing officer, whose duty it would be to pre- 
sent those documents to their Lordships, 
it would be better to await the communica- 
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tions from the commissioners, and he 
trusted he should lie under no suspicion 
of wishing to withhold any documents 
which were necessary for the information 
of their Lordships on this important sub- 
ject. 

; Lord Wynford disclaimed all idea of 
casting any suspicion on the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack; but he contended, in 
opposition to what had fallen from that 
noble Lord, that the Commissioners, 
of Bankrupt were bona fide public officers, 
and, as such, were bound to make such 
returns connected with their duties, as 
were required from them on the part of 
all competent authorities. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed in the view 
of the condition of the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt which was taken by the noble 
Lord on the cross-benches; for, in his 
opinion, any person who receives the pub- 
lic money is a public officer, and, as such, 
is liable to be called upon for returns 
which are connected with his official duties, 

Earl Grey corroborated what had fallen 
from the two noble Barons who had last 
spoken, with respect to the liability of Com- 
missioners of Bankrupt to be called upon, 
as public officers in the receipt of the 
public money, for returns of their receipts 
as public officers, but not as to their re- 
ceipts as practising barristers. 

The motion was agreed to and returns 
were ordered to be made by the Secretary 
to the Court of Bankrupts of the emolu- 
ments of the Commissioners of that Court 
during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 22, 1831. 


Minutgs.] Bills. Colonial Trade, read a third time. 
Money Payment of Wages divided in Committee into two 
Bills, Money Payments Acts Repeal Bill, and Money Pay- 
ment of Wages Bill. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. RuTuveEN, in- 
formation filed in the Court of Exchequer (Ireland), during 
the last three years, for the recovery of Penalties under 
the Excise Laws, specifying the nature of the offence, and 
proceedings, and the cost, with the names of the parties, 
and dates of the informations. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. J. Smitu, from Westport, 
complaining of Distress, and asking Relief. Against the 
Tax on Steam-Boats, by Mr. PRINGLE, from the Mer- 
chants and Shipowners of Port Glasgow. By Mr. Cat- 
craFt, from Protestant Dissenters at Wareham, against 
the Pilgrim Tax and Idolatrous practices in India. Against 
Slavery, by Viscount BELGRAVE, from Dissenters of various 
places in Cheshire. For Reform of Parliament, by Mr. 
J. Smiru, from Bognor, and another place in Sussex: 
By Mr. Alderman WaitHmAn, from the parish of St. 
Sepulchre; from Bread-street Ward; from the parish of 
St. Bride; from the parishesof Bloomsbury and St. Giles, 
signed by nearly 3,000 persons; and from Greenwich :-- 
By Mr, Alderman Woop, from the Wards of Aldgate, 
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Farringdon, Walbrook, Cheap, and Billingsgate, and from 
South Shields :— By Mr. C. Dunpas, from Berkshire, and 
the Borough of Newbury:—By Mr. F. Paumer, from 
Reading :—By Lord STaNLEy, from Warrington, Stock- 
port, Blackburn, and other places in Lancashire :—By Mr. 
SANDFORD, from Chard, Wellington, Glastonbury, Frome, 
and other places in Somersetshire:—By Lord Enrineron, 
from Bethnal-green, signed by 7,000 persons; from Ply- 
mouth, East Stonehouse, Devonport, Ashbourn, and other 
places; —By Sir H. Howarp, from Worthing:—By the 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, from Andover, Monmouth, and 
Worcester :— By Mr. Hunt, from Newtown, Lancashire, 
Whitehurch, Hampshire, and from Eldersley;—By Mr. 
H. JoHNSTONE, from Wigton:—By Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, 
from Sterling and Dunfermling:—By Lord Norrrys, 
from Henley-upon-Thames:—By Viscount BELGRAVE, 
from Stockport. Against Reform, by Mr. W. Pzxt, from 
Norwich :—By Lord ViLuiEeRs, from Rochester :—By Mr. 
W. Warp, from Merchants and Bankers of London :—By 
Mr. WeYLAND, from Hindon:—By Mr, Alderman Win- 
CHESTER, from Maidstone. 











Rerorm oF PariiamMent— Pett- 
TIons.] Mr. Pringle presented a Petition 
from the Freeholders of the County of Sel- 
kirk, adopted unanimously at a meeting 
convened at a short notice, and signed by 
most of them. It was directed against that 
a of the Scotch Parliamentary Reform 

ill which particularly affected their rights 
and privileges, It was proposed by that 
Bill to diminish the number of Scotch 
county Members, for what reason had not 
been explained; and in order to do so, the 
county of Selkirk was to be added to the 
county of Peebles, so that they might re- 
turn one Member betwixt them, though 
they had each had an independent Repre- 
sentation ever since the lesser Barons were 
first represented by one of their number in 
Parliament. This proposal was highly ob- 
jectionable in principle, and most unfair 
in its application to this particular case. 
Neither for this arrangement, nor for the 
cutting off two county Members, had any 
adequate reason been assigned by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. They had not explained 
why they had treated some counties differ- 
ently from others; and why, having united 
Kinross and Clackmannan, which formerly 
had an alternate return, they had acted 
otherwise in regard to Cromarty and Nairne, 
and to Caithness and Bute, all of which 
they had treated differently, though their 
circumstances were the same. While Kin- 
ross and Clackmannan were to return a 
Member jointly, Cromartie and Nairne 
were to lose their Member; and while 
Caithness was to have a Member for itself, 
Bute was to be merged in Dumbartonshire. 
But the hardship upon Peebles and Selkirk 
was still greater, as those counties had 
always been independent. The only reason 
assigned was, that their population was less 
than that of the others, though it greatly 
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exceeded the population of many of the 
boroughs in England whieh were allowed 
to retain their Members. At the Union, 
the principle adopted was not that of 
population, but valuation; the valuation 
of Peebles and Selkirk being greater than 
that of any of those counties which at 
present had an alternate return, they re- 
tained their independence, of which it was 
now proposed to deprive them. But though 
less populous, perhaps, than those other 
counties, it appeared from the Returns be- 
fore the House, that they would have more 
electors. In the county of Peebles, there 
were more 10/. houses than in Sutherland 
and Caithness together; and they were only 
less populous, because they were pastoral 
districts, the population of which never 
could be crowded, though they might not 
be less wealthy and important. No reason, 
however, had been assigned for depriving 
the pastoral interests of a Member; and, in 
the absence of all explanation, it was not 
surprising that partial and unworthy mo- 
tives had in, Scotland been attributed to 
the Government. It was very remarkable 
that the whole of the new arrangements of 
counties and boroughs in Scotland, al- 
though full of anomalies and inconsisten- 
cies, was calculated to add to the influence 
of the present Ministry, and diminish the 
influence of their opponents. This might be 
accidental; he wished toimpute noimproper 
motives to any of the Ministers, and least 
of all to the learned Lord who introduced 
this Bill; but he must remark, that if ac- 
cidental, it was a most lucky accident in 
favour of Ministers. Selkirk and Peebles, 
which it was proposed to unite, though 
contiguous, were very little connected in 
other respects. They were separated by a 
wild mountainous country, and had little in- 
terest in common, or intercourse; but each 
was united in interest with other neighbour- 
ing counties; and, therefore, the proposed 
union, while it was displeasing to both, was 
calculated to occasion constant dissension 
and rivalry, instead of peace and harmony. 
But this union was dangerous in principle. 
It was the first instance of a union betwixt 
two independent counties, and would esta- 
blish a precedent which sooner or later 
might be extended. If this principle were 
once admitted by Parliament, what was to 
hinder Ministers from proposing next year 
to unite Huntingdon with Rutland. It had 
already been asked, why should Rutland 
send as many Membersas Lancashire? The 
principle, if once adopted, might be followed 
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out till all England was divided by the 
rule of population, and parcelled out into 
departments, like France at the Revolution. 
He trusted that the House would consider 
well before establishing a precedent fraught 
with so much danger to some of the dearest 
interests of the country.—Petition to be 
printed. 

Mr. Mackinnon presented a Petition, 
numerously signed, agreed to at a large 
and highly respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of the Town and Borough of 
Ipswich in favour of Reform. He should 
do great injustice to the petitioners, as well 
as to his feelings of respect for them, if he 
did not express his sincere regret at not 
being able to offer his full concurrence in 
the prayer cf the petition, because his 
Opinions were not in unison with some of 
the provisions of the measure which the 
petition supported. He was, nevertheless, 
unfriendly to close boroughs, with few con- 
stituents; and favourable to the extension 
of the elective franchise to the large unre- 
presented manufacturing towns, as well as 
to the respectable householders of open 
boroughs. He had also to state, that he 
had received a petition, agreed to at a great 
court by the resident freemen of the borough 
of Ipswich, praying that they and their sons 
and apprentices might not be deprived of 
their elective franchise, and in the prayer 
of that petition he cordially and entirely 
concurred. 

Mr. Lennard supported the prayer of 
this petition. He begged to say, that the 
petition was a strong testimony in favour 
of the measure of Reform which had been 
introduced by the Government, as it tended 
to show that it not only united reformers of 
all descriptions, but was satisfactory to 
men of different and hitherto of opposite 
parties. The prayer of the petition was 
well worthy the attention of the House ; 
and the signatures consisted of the names 
of many of the most respectable and im- 
portant of the inhabitants of Ipswich, and 
of all parties. 

Admiral Sotheron said, his hon. col- 
league (Mr. S. Lumley) had to present a 
petition, signed by 2,500 freeholders of the 
county of Nottingham, in favour of the 
Bill. He feared his hon. colleague would 
not have an opportunity of presenting that 
petition this evening; and he therefore 
wished to take that opportunity of stating, 
that he had listened patiently and anxiously 
to the Debates on this question, with a de- 
sire to support the Bill. He had expressed 
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himself to his constituents as favourable to 
Reform, and, though he might have some 
objections to the details, when he came 
down last night he was fully prepared to 
support the principle of the Bill, and to 
vote for the second reading. After hear- 
ing the Debate last night, however, he had 
come to the conscientious conclusion, that 
he could not vote for the measure. It 
was very probable that this declaration 
might sever the connection which had 
bound him to his constituents for four 
successive Parliaments, and induced them 
to send him to that House without any re- 
striction; but he felt himself bound to 
take the earliest opportunity of honestly 
coming forward and declaring the change 
which had taken place in his sentiments, 
and the determination he had come to on 
this question. 

Mr. Saville Lumley said, that the 
petition to which his hon. colleague had 
referred, and with the presentation of 
which he had been intrusted, had been 
signed by 2,500 most respectable persons 
in Nottinghamshire, and he regretted very 
much that his hon. colleague had felt it 
necessary on this occasion to express his 
dissent from the prayer of that petition. 

Lord J. Russell had no doubt but the 
gallant Admiral intended to act in perfect 
fairness On an Occasion so important as 
that to which he had alluded. But the 
gallant Admiral had been surprised into a 
course of conduct which was neither fair 
hor impartial. Having come down to the 
House last night with a mind made up to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
he had made up his mind, after hearing 
part of the Debate, to vote against it, and 
had not waited to hear the whole of the 
argument. The concluding speech of the 
last night’s Debate was full of errors and 
delusions that could be totally dispelled. 
The gallant officer had pursued a course 
which was neither consistent with fairness 
nor justice. 

Sir Joseph Yorke contended, that no 
man could act a more fair or candid part 
than the gallant Admiral did, in declaring 
his honest conviction as soon as it was 
formed. He had aright to say, whatever 
his original intention was, that he would 
go no further with the noble Lord when he 
was resolved to stop. 

Lord Althorp said, his noble friend 
did not impute any thing intentionally un- 
fair or unjust to the gallant Admiral. His 
hon. friend had very naturally regretted 
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that the gallant Admiral should have made 
up his mind before he had heard the whole 
of the Debate. The House was aware that 
the Mover of a bill did not go into the 
details until after the second reading. 
Every thing that had been said yet respect- 
ing the details had been said by persons 
adverse to the Bill. 

Lord Encombe did not see why any ob- 
jection should be made to the course which 
his gallant friend had taken. He thought 
he had acted a manly part, more consistent 
with his character than waiting for the 
close of the Debate and then declaring his 
sentiments against it. : 

Lord Morpeth did not complain of the 
course taken by the gallant officer, nor 
cisapprove of it, for he hoped that, by the 
same process, he would soon see reason to 
change his mind again. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord John Russell here rose, to move the 
Order of the Day for resuming the ad- 
journed Debate on the Reform Bill. Though 
he was most anxious that all petitions 
should be received, yet he considered it of 
more importance to come to a decision on 
the present stage of the Bill as soon as 
possible, and, therefore, he hoped the 
ffouse would concur with him that no 
further petitions should be received that 
day. 

Sir C. Wetherell admitted the import- 
ance of coming to a decision, and he only 
wished to say, if there were petitions in 
favour of the Bill, there were some against 
it. There was a petition from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge against the Reform 
Bill. Atthe same time, he would not 
oppose the wish of the noble Lord. 

Sir G. Clerk said, he also had a pe- 
tition to present from the Bankers and Mer- 
chants of the city of Edinburgh against 
the Reform Bill. It was most numerously 
and respectably signed. He would, how- 
ever, postpone it to another opportunity. 

Mr. Ward regretted that he must be 
precluded by the arrangements from pre- 
senting the petition of the Bankers and 
Merchants of London, which they had in- 
trusted to his care. 

Mr. W. Bankes said, there was a pe- 
tition in town from the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Sir 7. Baring said, he had a petition to 
present from Hampshire in favour of the 
Bill, and he thought time should be given 
to present all the petitions. ‘The Govern- 
ment had appealed to the people, and the 
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people had answered by numberless pe- 
titions in favour of the measure. 

Mr. W. Cavendish observed, that the pe- 
tition from the Senate of Cambridge was 
against certain provisions of the Bill. 

Lord Stormont still wished that the pe- 
titions would go forth to the world, as he 
was persuaded the sense of the English 
people was against the measure. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that he thought time 


ought to be given for receiving the petitions | 


upon this important question. He felt the 
more anxious that the sentiments of the 
nation should have an opportunity of being 
known, as it was his intention to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill. As such 
was his intention, he re queste “| that time 
might be given for the reception of the pe- 
titions for, as well as against, the measure, 
which was the most important that had 
over been discussed within the walls of 
Parliament. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman had put his request 
in so agreeable a manner, he felt that it 
would be very ungracious not to comply 
with it. He should, therefore, withdraw 
his Motion, in order to allow the petitions 
then in the House tobe regularly presented, 
in the order in which they stood in the 
Speaker’s paper, until seven o’clock. 


Iris Revrorm Brii.] On Mr. Spring 
Rice presenting a Petition for Reform from 
Limerick, and from an individual, 

Mr. North begged leave to ask the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) when the Re- 
form Bill for Ireland would be ready to be 
laid on the Table. He thoughtit very strange 
that it had not been before brought forward, 
so that the Irish Members might be made 
aware of its provisions, 

Lord Althorp said, that he believed the 
Bill was now quite prepared, and ready to 
he submitted to the House. It was delayed 
in consequence of the length of the Bills 
for England and Scotland, but he could 
not see what connection the Bill for Ireland 
could have with the present discussion. 


Mr. G. Dawson was He iy at the | 


answer given by the noble Lord to the hon. 
member for Drogheda, Why was it that 
the Gentlemen of Ireland were to be kept 
in total ignorance of the portion of this 
Bill (for it must be considered as a portion 
of it) which related to Ireland? Were 


they not to be consulted upon the matter ? 
and, if the »y were, why was the informa- 
tion requisite to enable them to form a 
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judgment upon it withheld? He had no 
doubt, if the Bill for Ireland were printed, 
a very different impression would be made 
upon the people of that country from that 
which at present prevailed. A great por- 
tion of them regarded the Reform measure 
with the greatest alarm, and they looked 
forward with great expectation for that 
part of it which more immediately related 
to themselves. They, therefore, were, as 
they had a right to be, exceedingly of- 
fended, and highly indignant, at the whole 
tenor of the proceedings of the Ministers. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to assure the 
House that the people of Ireland were 
| neither offended nor indignant at the mea- 
' sure—but, on the contrary, they were ex- 
| cee dingly delighted with it. The very 
| spirit of the wise and liberal measure of 


| the Government would, he had no doubt, 


| 





‘lif extended to Ireland in the Bill about to 


be introduced, give very general satisfac- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman might 
insinuate that he was not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole of Ireland, but he, 
at all events, knew three provinces out of 
the four, and such was the prevailing sen- 
timent in those. In the North, also, he 
believed, from letters he had seen, that 
the principle of Reform was fast becoming 
popular, and public meetings were about 
to be holden; so that, should the present 
measure remain a few weeks longer, he 
should have, he believed, not less than 
£00 petitions from Ireland to present in its 
favour. 

Mr. G. Moore denied, that the measure 
had given satisfaction in Ireland: on the 
contrary, it had created there the greatest 
horror and dismay in all classes of society, 
except, indeed in that class of which the 
hon. member for Waterford might be con- 
sidered as the peculiar representative. 
The system of intimidation adopted in that 
country, was the principal reason why so 
few petitions were presented against the 
Bill. 

Mr. Owen O'Connor had a great many 
opportunities of knowing the sentiments of 
the people of Ireland and he could assure 
the House, that the measure had there 
given gencral satisfaction, not disgust. 

Colonel Trench wished to know whether 
the Bill which the Irish people were said 
0 approve so much of was the Bill the 
provisions of which had been explained by 
the noble Lord, or the Bill which the hon. 
jnember for Waterford had explamed in 
‘his speech. He believed that the Irish 
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would not support the Government Bill, | their dissatisfaction. The people of Ross- 
but a Bill such as that the member for | | shire, who were the very first to petition 
Waterford had described, and that, when | Parliament for Reform, since they had 
they knew the provisions of the Govern-| seen the Bill had entirely changed their 
ment measure, t ha could not be favour- | opinion, because that Bill sacrificed the 
ably disposed towards it. At any rate, it | landed interest. ‘They had written to the 
was time that Bill was laid on the Table. | Lord Advocate to tell him that his Bill, by 
Mr. Brownlow wished also that the! giving votes to the householders, would 
Bill should be laid on the Table, and | eis destroy, even in that remote coun- 
printed and circulated through Ireland, and ty , the influence of the landed gentlemen, 
he was sure that it would be acceptable to | pe" they meant to call a meeting to peti- 
the people of that country. The hon.! tion against the plan of his Majesty’ 3 
member for Dublin had said, that the | Ministers. 
people of Ireland were not favourable to} Mr. Stanley expressed. his surprise to 
the measure, except those who were es- | hear the observations of the hon. Baronet. 
pecially represented by the hon, member | The hon. Baronet first complained that the 
for Waterford; whom that hon. Member | Members of the House did not know, and 
especially represented he did not know; | could not guess at the provisions of the 
but would the hon. member for Dublin say | |: Irish Bill; and then, with extraordinary 
that it was all the inhabitants of the North consistency, asserted that the Irish people 
of Ireland. The people of that part of; would be sure to be displeased with it 
Ireland were all in favour of Reform. ‘when they knew it. The Irish people 
They had been reformers for a long time ; | | placed, he was happy to say, a just con- 
they were the Protestants of Ireland, and ! fidence in his Majesty’s Ministers ; and the 
would the hon. Member say, that they were | hon. and right hon. Gentlemen in opposi- 
especially represented by the hon. member | tion, complained of them for bestowing 
for Waterford? He knew that the Pro-; that confidence. A complaint was made 
testants of the North of Ireland, and he that the Bill for Ireland had not been 
was authorised to state it, did highly | brought in; he had intended to do that, 
approve of the measure of his Majesty’s | but did not think it very necessary, while 
Ministers. | the House was engaged with the discussion 
Sir Henry Hardinge thought, at least of the main question. His noble friend 
the Bill should be immediately laid on the had brought forward the main question, 
Table, and he trusted that the right hon, | and explained his plan of Reform. The 
Secretary for Ireland would pledge him-; broad line of principle for Ireland and 
self whatever might be ‘the result of the England, and Scotland had been laid down 
Debate that evening, to lay itonthe Table | by his noble friend, and he did not see the 
in the course of the evening ‘necessity of bringing forward the Irish 
Sir John Newport knew that, at least in Bill till the principle was disposed of. 


one part of Treland, the provisions of the That Bill, though important, was of minor 


Bill for Ireland had been rightly appre- consideration , compared to the main object, 
ciated, for he had on Saturday presented a and he saw many good reasons why that 
petition from the Corporation of Waterford should not be encumbered with a discus- 
in support of the measure of his Majesty’s sion on the details of the Irish measure. 
Ministers. That Corporation prayed that When that was disposed of, the House 
the Bill—the whole Bill—might pass into might argue the details of the Irish Bill. 
a law. He must express his surprise, to hear the 
Sir George Clerk complained, that the Members of the Opposition say, that they 
measure should be so well known in Ire- were ignorant of the principles, and ig 
land as to be commented on, while the unorant of the object of that Bill, win 
Members of that House were kept in igno- his noble friend had distinctly ex- 
rance of its contents. It had been made plained that it would be to destroy the 
known to the people, but not to their Re- slit n boroughs; to throw open, but not 
presentatives. Even the Irish Members | disfranchise, all the other boroughs, and 
were not acquainted with it. When the generally to extend the elective franchise. 
Irish people were fully acquainted with it, The right hon. and gallant officer requir- 
they might treat it as the Scotch treated ed him to pledge himself to lay the Irish 
the Bill that was to apply to that coun- Bill on the Table, and state the details of 
try, which, when it was known, excited the frish measure, whatever might be the 
2A2 
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fate of the main question. To do that 
would, he thought, be treating the House 
with great disrespect; and it would, in 
fact, be as absurd to bring the Irish Bill 
forward after the great question was dis- 
posed of, should it be disposed fof as the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished—as it 
would be to discuss the Evesham Dill 
when the great question was disposed of 
as they did not wish. He should be ready 
to bring forward that Bill when the House 
—as he trusted it would—had concurred 
with the whole of the people of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in giving its assent 
to the great principle of reforming the re- 
presentation. When that was done, he 
should be ready to mect the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on the details of 
the Irish measure. 

Sir George Murray said, that it did 
appear to him extraordinary that the Bill 
for Ireland was not laid on the Table if it 
were ready. He concurred in the obser- 
vations of his hon. friend (Sir George 
Clerk), and thought it very likely, that 
when the Bill was known in Ireland, it 
would excite as much dislike to its details 
as the Scotch Bill had excited in Scotland. 
He should have thought it very unfair to 
Scotland if the Bill relating to that coun- 
try had not been laid on the Table. 

Sir Henry Hardinge and several other 
Members rose at the same time to address 
the House, but Sir Henry was met with 
loud cries of ‘* Spoke, spoke,” and he sat 
down, allowing us only to hear the words 
——‘ Not to lay the Bill on the Table is 
very unfair,” 

Mr. Dominick Brown was satisfied that 
the great majority of the people of Ireland 
approved of the measure of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. It was more than the people 
of Ireland expected ; it was more than he 
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expected ; and he was delighted when he 
heard the details of the noble measure, 
He was sure that the more it was known 
in [reland, the more it would be liked. 
Colonel Tyrrell thought that the Irish 
Members, who were so sure of the appro- 
bation of the Irish people for a measure 
which was not yet known, must not only 
see more than other people, but even fore- 
see. He found a good reason why the 
Irish Bill should be known, in the effect 
of the last speech which was made last 
night and whichhad so successively anato- 
mised the English Bill. If the Irish Bill 
should be so anatomised, the result would 
probably be the same, though it would ' 
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most likely be a post mortem anatomy. 
The Bill was hurried forward with a degree 
of precipitancy such as no Government 
had ever before used. ‘The noble Lord’s 
purge was really a most drastic one, and 
if it went so rapidly through the English 
Members, what would be its effect on the 
Irish he could not imagine. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower must also 
express his astonishment that the Bill was 
not laid before the House. He could not 
separate the Irish measure from the 
English measure; and neither could it be 
properly considered and debated isolated 
from the other. In fact, the whole mea- 
sure was the most extensive, the most 
sweeping, he might call it the most impe- 
rial measure, which had been brought 
forward since the Revolution of 1688, 
He believed, and he should continue to 
entertain that opinion, though he was 
sorry tothink any thing discreditable to the 
Government, but till he saw good reason 
to alter his opinion, he should continue to 
believe that the Government never antici- 
pated that the Bill would be allowed to be 
read a first time, and, therefore, was not 
prepared forthe consequences of that event, 

Sir Charles Wetherell also complained 
that the Irish Bill was not before the 
House, and expressed his opinion that the 
Irish who approved of it must have great 
prescience. Of course, as the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland said he had the Bill 
ready, he could not doubt his word, but 
if the right hon. Gentleman had not as- 
serted that, he should have been disposed 
to believe that the Irish Bill was yet as 
green as a shamrock—that it was not yet 
drawn—and lay in some of the unopened 
drawers of the scrutoire at Derrinane, to be 
brought forward when the hon. memer 
for Waterford pleased. He could not 
help adverting to the manner in which 
that hon. Member had been applauded ; 
and adverting to that, he did not hesitate 
to say, that these were signs he did not 


‘assert of agreement, but of diplomatic 
approximation of amicable tendencies be- 
tween the hon. member for Waterford and 


the right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
said tendencies, though he knew that 
word was not liked; but he certainly saw 
tendencies of approximation between per- 
sons who, he did not think could approxi- 
mate, if the Government acted a fair and 
independent part. He could not persuade 
himself when lve heard certain cheers from 
the other side of the House, that they 
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were given to the hon. member for Water- 
ford, and that the hon. Member was the 
same person who had been so lately pro- 
secuted by the Government. 

The Attorney General was surprised to 
hear his hon. and learned friend assert 
that the Irish Bill was yet in the drawers 
of some scrutoire at Derrinane, because the 
Gentlemen on that side of the House had 
cheered the hon, member for Waterford. 
Last night his hon. friend (Sir E. Sugden) 
in a speech, in which he had entered into 
a long discussion on the details of a Bill 
ov its second reading, and this night again 
his hon. and learned friend had implied 
that the Government had compromised 
with the hon. member for Waterford. He 
did not rise to repel that charge on the 
part of that Government, but to ask his 
hon. and learned friend if it was fair to 
infer, because Ministers approved of what 
fell from an individual Member on a politi- 
cal subject, that there must be some ap- 
proximations and amicable negotiations 
between him and them. There must, 
forsooth, be negotiations, and this must 
be openly stated in the House of Com- 
mons, because the Ministers, when a Gen- 
tleman of great talents and eloquence had 
made an able speech, had done him jus- 
tice by their approbation. When the 
papers, connected with this subject, were 
laid on the Table, it would be seen that no 
such negotiation had ever been entered into 
by his Majesty’s Government, and that there 
was no ground whatever for the imputation 
which was made in a manner as irregular as 
it was unjust. His hon. and learned friend 
spoke of approximations and amicable 
tendencies, but had certainly lost sight of 
his usual candour in making that infer- 
euce. There were, indeed, approximations 
among Gentlemen on the other side, 
though how amicable they were he could 
not say ; but there were such approxima- 
tions and tendencies on Friday night on the 
question of the Timber Duties—that ques- 
tion to which the late Government stood 
pledged, and pledged to carry into effect 
that alteration which, on friday night, all 
the adherents of the late Ministers and all 
their new friends opposed. From those 
negotiations and amicable approximations, 
it happened that on Friday night, the 
Ministers were left in a minority. If Gen- 
tlemen exulted in that minority, if they 
were proud of the approximation and 
amicable negotiations which led to it, he 
for one, did not envy them their success, 
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nor wish to imitate the means by which it 
was obtained. He was reminded by the 
whole of the present debates, of the debates 
on the Catholic Question, the decision on 
which was to leave no second Catholic 
Question behind it; but which marked 
out for exclusion, and actually excluded, 
the single man who, of all others, had 
contributed to the success of that great 
and healing measure. He had no wish to 
undertake the defence of the hon, and 
learned member for Waterford, who was 
very well able to defend himself, but he 
must contend, that it was unfair that the 
motives of a public officer should be im- 
pugned, because he felt it necessary to 
cheer what fell from an hon. Member, who 
was in the situation of defendant in a pro- 
secution instituted by Government. It 
was true that a public officer ought to be 
fairly watched, but not so closely as to ex- 
tend to even the cheers which he might 
give in his place in the House, to the ex- 
pression of sentiments which he might 
approve without reference to the quarter 
from which they came. But, by the way 
the prosecution was not instituted by him, 
(the Attorney General)—it was instituted 
by the Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn wished not to prolong 
this discussion, though the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was very 
tempting—for he had no reason to wish 
the postponement of the decision of the 
great question ; he would therefore only 
say, that his Majesty’s late Government 
was not pledged to make the alteration in 
the Timber Duties. The statement that it 
was, was not correct, and he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulet Thom- 
son) would bear him out in his assertion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson rose to answer 
the appeal which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made to him, and said he should be 
most willing to confirm the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he con- 
fessed that he was not able to do so by 
any information he possessed. Although 
he was not prepared to say, that he possess- 
ed any information which convinced him 
that his Majesty’s Jate Government was 
prepared to submit any measure for the 
alteration of the Timber Duties, yet the 
information he possessed must greatly 
deceive him—he must be greatly mistaken 
—if it was not the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Harwich 
to submit to his colleagues a measure for 
the alteration of the Timber Duties, The 
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right hon, Gentleman opposite asked 
|‘ Question, question!” |—he appealed to 
the House—he had been publicly appealed 
to—-and was bound to answer. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman asked him a question, and 
he could only sty, that he believed that 
it was in the contemplation of his Majesty’s 
late Government to alter the ‘Timber 
Duties, though that was coupled with 
another measure to give relief to the ship- 
owners, At that time he enjoyed a por- 
tion of the confidence of that body, and he 
was one of adeputation which had waited 
on the right hon, Gentleman on the sub- 


ject; and though they received no con- 
firmation of their hope of obtaining relief 


they received an intimation that it was 
most likely something would be done with 
those duties—the proposed alteration in 
which the right hon, Gentleman voted 
against the other night. 

Mr. Herries felt it necessary to state, 
that the information of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was totally erroneous. He had 
never contemplated for one moment the 
view mentioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man—-he had never contemplated any 
measure which would have the effect of 
destroying the whole shipping, amounting 
to 200,000 tons, engaged in the Canada 
trade. He had never contemplated for 
one moment such an alteration of the 
‘Timber Duties as would deprive the Bri- 
tish shipowner and the Canada proprietor 
of the preponderance they now enjoy. 
fe could appeal to his right hon, friend 
who sat near him (Mr, Courtenay, we be- 
lieve) for his intention. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman any Report ?—Could he 
produce any document ?—Had he any do- 
cument to prove his statement, or did he 
rely on the information supplied by some 
subordinate person, which was not correct? 
He claimed distinctly to be believed, and 
he called on the House to put faith in his 
assertion, that he never had contemplated 
such an alteration as would occasion the 
inconveniences admitted on a former even- 
ing by the noble Lord. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for resuming the adjourned Debate. 

Mr. O’Connell rose; but was met by 
loud calls of “ Order!’ and “ Question!” 
He had a right, he said, to oppose the 
Motion if he pleased, and a right, there- 
fore, to speak on it. He had been several 


times alluded to and made a topic of re- 
mark in the House, and he thought the 
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House would not behave with its usual 
courtesy if it did not allow him to say a 
few words. He had heard the ex-Solicitor- 
general and the ex-Attorney-general, last 
bight and that night, throw out insinuations 
in relation to him and the Government. 
Both those Gentlemen belonged to the same 
profession as he did, but he was glad that 
they did not belong to the same Bar, for 
it was a rule of that Bar that no member 
of it should ever voluntarily engage in a 
criminal prosecution ; but those two learn- 
ed Gentlemen seemed to volunteer to pro- 
secute him. That was not creditable con- 
duct. The hon. and learned ex-Solicitor- 
general had sneered at the cheers which 
had come from the opposite side of the 
House at some remarks that had been 
made by him (Mr. O’Connell), and the 
sarcastic allusion had been taken up and 
echoed by the hon. and learned metnber 
for Boroughbridge, with a strength of 
lungs that might have carried the echo to 
the berough for which he sat. He could 
not account for the sarcastic allusion. He 
had been accused, too, by the ex-Solicitor- 
general, of arrogance, in a tone which he 
would not call arrogant, but which, not to 
be arrogant, was the most like arrogance 
of anything he had ever heard. He had 
been accused of looking for the Repeal of 
the Union through the means of Reform, 
but he had looked at the Repeal of the 
Union only as a means of obtaining good 
government; and if he obtained that by 
other means, was he not bound to sup- 
port those means? He had accordingly 
supported the measure of Reform without 
looking at its origin, though, if he had 
consulted his feelings, if he had looked at 
what had passed with regard to himself, 
he should have taken a very different 
course, and not have supported the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. If under such a view he 
had chosen to object to the details, and 
particularly if he had distorted them, then 
he might have picked a hole in the mea- 
sure as well as another. If he were a 
Member remarkable for his extraordinary 
gesticulation—for a jumble of unmeaning 
words, enforced by violent thumps on the 
box on the Table, as if the rumbling noise 
of that empty box could supply the place of 
common sense, he should have had those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen’s sympathy 
and support.~ If, instead of defending the 
Reform Bill on those great principles 
which it inculcated and supported, he had 
taken up the questions connected with it 
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on paltry, peltyfoggiug grounds, and dealt 


with them according to the chicanery of 


the Equity Courts; if he had declared 
himself a foe to all improvement, and the 
friend of every abuse; if he had resisted 
every innovation—had defended the con- 
tinuance of every wrong, and maintained 
the sacredness of every law, however bar- 


barous or ill-adapted to modern times,—-if 


he were one wlio stood on the shore of im- 
provement, and said to the coming tide 
of amelioration, ‘So far thou shalt go, 
and no farther,”—if he were the defender 
of every spoliation, supported and cheered 
by the spoliators,—if he were one of this 
description, he might have given ground 
for the sarcastic allusion to the cheers, 
and then, indeed, he should have been 
cheered by the hon. and Jearned Members 
and their associates; and then, too, he 
might have hoped to mitigate their hos- 
tility, and even to secure their favour. 
He stood there, however, an independent 
Member of that House—independent ei- 
ther of the Government, or of the party 
opposed to them. He had entered into 
no compromise; he had received no pro- 
mises of lenity; and he denied that he 
was influenced in his support of the Bill 
by any other motives than his conviction 
of its fitness for the ends it proposed. 

Sir C. Wetherell begged to tell the hon. 
member for Waterford, that the papers on 
which he founded his opinions of that 
hon. Member’s conduct were not called 
for by him. The hon. member for Water- 
ford had himself called for these papers, 
and read and commented on them tc the 
House. When thus produced, surely it 
was competent to any other Member to 
form an opinion on them different from 
that of the hon. member for Waterford. 
It was the hon. member for Waterford, 
therefore, who had introduced the means 
of forming an opinion on those diplomatic 
approximations to which he alluded. The 
member for Waterford had done him the 
favour to institute some comparisons be- 
tween the courses they had separately 
adopted. Comparisons were odious things, 
particularly personal comparisons; and he 
begged to retire from the odium of any 
comparison of that kind with the hon. 
member for Waterford. He repeated, that 
he had not charged the diplomatic ap- 
proximations to the hon. Member, until he 
himself produced the evidence of them. 
He begged now, however, to retire from 
the speculations connected with them. 
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He retired, too, from any further contro- 
versy with respect to the spoliations of 
which he had been said to complain, and 
to which the hon. Member had adverted ; 
but if he was disposed to continue them, 
he thought he could bring to the recol- 
lection of the House a man who had dealt 
in spoliations, and made them beneficial 
to himself, by handing a begging-box 
round among his friends. What would 
be said if they were told that the hon. 
member for Waterford had himself en- 
couraged spoliation, by raising contribu- 
tions from his countrymen—by taking two- 
pence from the poor man, and a penny 
from the ragged man, and a halfpenny 
from the starving man? He was not dis- 
posed to violate the order of the House, 
but he could not help saying, that obser- 
vations respecting spoliation came with 
a very bad grace from those who had in 
this manner raised contributions from the 
people. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to make one ob- 
servation, not on the subject of spoliation, 
but with respect to the personal charge 
against himself. Heneither was now, nor 
had ever been at any time, a party to the 
applications for contributions which the 
hon. Member referred to. He repeated, 
he had not been a party to them; and lie 
would add, that he had sacrificed larger 
sums to his country than the hon. and 
learned Member had ever gained by his 
profession. He had a right to speak, and 
he would speak, im spite of this interrup- 
tion. [Confusion and cries of ** Order.” | 

The Speaker said, it was extremely «e- 
sirable that the hon. Member and others 
should know to what extent they were to 
be allowed to continue discussions of this 
description, When the character and con- 
duct of the hon. Member was alluded to 
in a pointed manner, by other hon. Mem- 
bers, he was sure that the House would 
never look with too much strictness of 
order on the course of proceedings which 
might be adopted ; but it was, at the same 
time, right it should be known, that ob- 
servations which would go to the extent 
of increasing the Debate, or throwing out 
new matter for discussion, could not be 
allowed. 

Mr. O’Connell was obliged for this in- 
formation, and hoped, in the few words 
he had to say, that the Speaker, if he was 
out of order, would correct him. He re- 
peated, that he had spent large sums in 
the Service of his country, and abandoned 
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for it a profession which every one con- 
nected with the Bar knew to be worth 
7,000L a year. For twenty-five years he 
hed Jaid out a sum of 2 ,O00L. a year—out | 
of his own pocket—to promote the neces- | 
sary agitation in Ireland in support of the | 
cause of Catholic Emancipation, and if 
his countrymen—his poor but generous 
countrymen—were anxious to make him a 
remuneration for his losses and his sacri- 
fices, he thought that every reflecting | 
mind would feel that the act placed them 
high among the nations which boasted of 
civilization. 

Sir R. Pecl did not rise to prolong the | 
discussion, but, on the contrary, to suggest | 
to the House, whether it would not be 
advisable to put an end to it, so that they 
might proceed to the discussion of the im- 
portant question fixed for that evening, 
with as slight a degree of excitement as 
was consistent with the nature of the 
question. 


ParLiaMeNntTARY Revorm Bitr— 
Seconn Reaping —-Apjournep De- 
satré.] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the Order of the Day for the 
resumption of the Adjourned Debate on 
the Reform Bill was then read, and the 
question of the Second Reading, and the 
Amendment being put, 

Lord Viscount Mahon could not but 


think, that the remarks just made by the 


hon. member for Waterford were a fair 
sample of the misrepresentation with which 
the opponents of the present measure had 
been treated. 
their fears and objections, they were told 
by that hon. Member, they were upholders 
of everything wicked and corrupt—ene- 
mics of England—despoilers of the people ; 


and thus, when they brought forward argu- | 


ments, they were answered by hard words. 
As little could heconcur inthe remark made 
by the Attorney General, that at present 
they ought only to discuss the principle 
of the Bill, and to reserve the discussion on 
the details for the Committee, That would 
be very convenient for Ministers, and he 
was not surprised at their expressing such 
an opinion, after the able and masterly 
manner in which the Bill had been taken 
to pieces and exposed last night by the | 
hon. member for Weymouth (Sir Edward | 
Sugden). In a measure so sweeping and | 
general as that, the details were the prin- 
ciple. It was not a mere partial amend- | 
ment, but a total new-modelling of the | 


{COMMONS} 


Representative system, when, instead of 
the old-fashioned plan of constituents 
choosing their Representatives, the Repre- 
sentatives were called upon to chooe 


When honestly expressing ' 
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their constituents. He wished also to 
notice, in addition to these unfair accusa- 
tions, another, which the member for West- 
minster brought forward last night against 
the opponents of this measure. The hon. 
Baronet said, that he was quite astonished 
at the “‘ gross and shameless effrontery,” 
of acknowledging the existence of corrupt 
influence in the elections to this House. 


| He said, that when he first entered Par- 


liament, this influence could only be al- 
luded to in cautious and distant terms— 
it was resented as an imputation by those 
to whom it applied; but now, forsooth, it 
was openly defended! In this charge he 
was seconded by another Baronet, the 
right hon. member for Cumberland (Sir 
James Graham), who was shocked-—per- 
fectly shocked—at hearing parliamentary 
interests, the Fitzwilliam interest, or the 
Newcastle interest, openly mentioned in 
that House. But what would have been 
thought or said, if the opposite course had 
been pursued ?—if the opponents of the Bill 
had said to his Majesty’s Government, — 
“ You charge us with corruption, but we 
deny that any such exists—it is unconsti- 
tutional to entertain any such idea—prove 
it if you can—prove it at that bar—but 
do not presume to bring forward the charge 
without full and decisive evidence.” If 
they had said this, then, they would 
have stopped the Bill, or, at least, the 
arguments in favour of the Bill, ix 
| limine. But no, they adopted the more 
open and manly course of admitting that 
which was known by moral conviction, 
though not by any legal proof, and of 
bringing the question at once to the issue, 
| whether such influence, within certain 
limits, and under certain circumstances, 
was, or was not, useful and advantageous 
to the people. Such was their fair and 
candid conduct, and such were the ac- 
knowledgments they had received for it! 
Extraordinary pains had been taken to 
press illustrious names into the service of 
this Bill. The hon. member for Milborne 


Port, who spoke last night (Mr. Shicl), 
_gave the House a long and splendid 
_ muster-roll of the great Statesmen who 
had all supported the cause of Reform, 
and he added, that if we went to W est- 
| minster-Abbey, we should find that the 
Reformers had a majority of sepulchres, 
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But did not the hon. Member sce, or | 
would he not acknowledge, the fallacy 
that lurked in this word Reform—a word | 
that comprehended every shade of senti- | 
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A noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) 
had pretended to discover the opinions of 
Mr. Canning to be favourable to Reform, 
from an expression which he found in a 


Adjourned Debate. 


ment, every colour of opinion,—every one | speech of his delivered on the Silk Trade; 


of the thousand schemes of amendment, 
from Universal Suffrage and the Ballot, 
to the mere extension of suffrage to two 
or three large manufacturing towns ?— 
When, therefore, the hon. Member told 
the House that all these great men were 
favourable to Reform, he ought to have 
added, that their plans were not only 
different, but opposite and conflicting, 
and that they differed as widely from each 
other as they all did from the last new 
plan proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Sut it had been said, that to this last and 
admirable scheme, all opinions would have 
come round, and that even Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Canning, had they been alive, would, 
in all probability, have supported it. This 
assertion had been made not once, but 
several times in the course of the Debate ; 
but as a profound admirer of those two 
great men, professing, however humbly, 
the same political principles—and being 


closely connected in kindred with one of 


them, he would venture to rescue their 
memory from a disgraceful, and what was 
more an undeserved imputation. It was 
perfectly true that Mr. Pitt was, in early 
life, a friend to Parliamentary Reform, 
and even brought forward a motion for 
that object—though it altogether dif- 
fered from the present plan. But what 
event altered all his views upon the subject 


of Reform, and made him for the rest of 


his life its steady and determined oppo- 
nent? The revolution in France, the as- 
cendency of the populace of Paris. And 
what was the present situation of the 
world? Another revolution had just broken 
out in France,—its populace was again 
supreme. And was the House then to be 
gravely told, that, on the same mind, the 
same event would have produced diame- 
trically opposite effects; and, as the first 
French revolution made Mr. Pitt, from 
the friend, become the adversary of Reform, 
so would the second French revolution 
have re-converted him? Ought such unfair 
use to be made of the name and authority 
of that illustrious Statesman, whose life 
would fill one of the brightest pages in 
the history of this country—whose merit 
exceeded praise—a Statesman 

‘* Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend 7?’ 


| but he thought it was as reasonable to look 
| forthe opinions of Mr. Canning, with respect 
| to Reform, in the Debate on the Silk Trade, 
| as it would be to seek for the opinions of 
the noble Lord on the foreign policy of the 
| country in his speech on the question of 
| Reform. Mr. Canning’s sentiments were 
| very different from those the noble Lord 
imputed to him. In April, 1826, on a 
proposal by Mr. Abercrombie, to extend 
the elective franchise in one or more cities 
of Scotland, Mr. Canning said, and heknew, 
for he was present at the Debate, that the 
words had been accurately reported, ‘ I 
have beenaccused, and justly, of pertinacity 
in my opposition to Parliamentary Reform. 
My opposition to that measure is settled 
and unalterable, it does not depend on any 
time, or any circumstances, or any transient 
considerations whatever.”* Such were the 
sentiments of Mr. Canning. Deeply as the 
loss of that most eminent statesman was to 
be deplored, at this time it was more deeply 
to be deplored than ever. The Highlanders 
had once a famous general, Lord Dundee, 
killed at a battle near Dunkeld, and Sir 
Walter Scott said, that so great was their 
admiration of his military merit, that for 
above a century after his death they were 
apt to exclaim, in any doubtful engage- 
ment, ‘¢ Oh for one hour of Dundee!” So, 
when he saw our ancient Constitution thus 
beset, and threatened, and endangered by 
the very men who onght to have cherished 
and upheld it, he was tempted to exclaim 
—‘* Oh for one hour of Canning!” How 
would his keen eye have detected, his 
eloquent tongue have exposed, the false- 
hoods and fallacies sought to be palmed 
upon the House. in this discussion! How 
would his former friends and associates 
have once more felt and acknowledged the 
mastery of his genius, and shrunk back to 
their allegiance! He was convinced, not- 
withstanding all that had been said of the 
corruption and meanness of the House of 
Commons, that the Reform Bill, if carried, 
though it might increase the quantity of 
talent in that House, would diminish its 
stock of honesty. The right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Cumberland (Sir J. Gra- 





* TIansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
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ham), whom he saw on the opposite bench, 
had been frequently asked, in the course 
of the Debates, what his constituents would 
say to this Bill? He would suppose the Bill 
to be passed, and the right hon. Baronet 
returned to claim their suffrages. But 
they would reject him. The right hon. 
Baronet might then have recourse to some 
9 cre town. Acting under an opinion, 
sedulously fostered by the friends of the 
measure, that Reform was necessarily a 
diminution of taxation, and a reduction of 
the public burthens, the inhabitants of such 
a place would probably begin by asking him, 
if he had cut down the Navy Estimates ?— 


Parliamentary 


No, he would probably answer, the public | 


service required them to be kept up. Why, 
then, they would probably say, have you 
reduced the Army? Have you lowered 
Taxation? Have you diminished the Civil 
List?—The answer would be No; but what 
would be the result? Some cunning law- 
yer’s clerk—some of those who are on the 
watch to take advantage of the projected 
changes—would probably instantly start 
up and say, ‘‘ Oh, you see the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has no sympathy with 
your sufferings. He is not the man of the 
people. 
and that is enough. Elect me, and you 
shall have no Taxes, no Civil List, no King, 
no Nobles, no Rent, no Tithes. You shall 
send me your orders to town by the morn- 
ing’s post, and they shall be executed in 
the evening in Parliament.” This would 
be the language of the class, and the result 
would be, that the attorney’s clerk would 
be chosen the Reptesentative of such a 
place, and the right hon. Baronet, already 


ejected from Cumberland, would go to the 


wall, And then observe the conduct of 
the successful candidate. He would come 
to that House without any fixed principles 
of action—without any stake in the country 
—without any meansof livelihood, perhaps, 
but his patient industry, and he would be 
debarred from the exercise of that industry 
by his attendance on his parliamentary 
duties. What, then, must he do? Why, 
he must either redeem his pledges by enter- 
ing into a most unjust and most mischievous 
opposition, or else break them, and sell 
himself to any Ministry which thought it 
worth while to buy him,—either bluster 
forth a noisy agitator, or dwindle down 
into a venal voter. The hon. member for 


Callington, in an able speech, which every 
one recollected, had pointed out the effect 
which the Bill would be likely to have on 
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the electors. He would take leave to point 
out the effects he thought it was likely to 
have on the elected. The hon. member 
for Callington alluded to the useful power 
which Gatton and Sarum exercised in 
counterpoising the effect of the more 
popular Representation, and pointed out, 
very happily, the blending of the several 
interests in forming a perfect whole. Hon. 
Members, it was well known, got into that 
House in a great variety of ways—some 
for counties, some for cities, and some for 
close boroughs. The hon. Baronet who 
moved the Amendment last night, was the 
member for the county of Cornwall, and 
held, in that capacity, a high place in the 
House. He was Member for a borough, 
with a comparatively small number of 
voters. He could not pretend at any time 
to enter into competition with the hon. 
member for Cornwall, but it was the more 
necessary for him, as the Representative of 
a borough, to make unceasing exertions. to 
retain his position in the eyes of the people, 
and to counteract by his industry the dis- 
advantages of his station. This difference 
in the nature of the Representation formed, 
therefore, as it were, a continual stimulant 
to honourable exertion in that House, in 
the same manner as the differences of rank 
were said to operate in the House of Peers 
—but with this great difference, that in the 
one case the favours derived from honour- 
able exertion were conferred by the King, 
on the other they were the gift of the people. 
These differences of the Representative 
system, as at present constituted, afforded, 
moreover, a useful equipoise in the manage- 
ment of separate interests. That, how- 
ever, would not be the case when the 
Members became thedirect Representatives 
of those interests. The County Members 
would be most interested in agricultural 
subjects, and in maintaining the Corn-laws. 
The member for Newcastle would have his 
petitions against the duty on coals, and 
would not give a very candid opinion on 
that subject; the member for Kidderminster 
would be zealous in his prayer to keep up 
the duty on the importation of Turkey 
carpets—and the Member connected with 
Brighton would probably support a petition 
against the extension of medicated vapour 
baths: all interests would be active, and 
every interest having its peculiar Repre- 
sentative, there would be much contention. 
How useful, then, was it to have a body of 
independent men, not connected with any 
populous town or any county, to interpose 
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between these rivals, and calm their dis- 
putes. That was, he contended, the great 
practical advantage of the Constitution. 
They were told, however, that the system 
of close boroughs was contrary to the theory 
of the Constitution. Why should they care 
for theory? It was not the theory, but the 
practical effect of the system that they 
ought to look at. They did not regard 
the symmetry of the building, but the 
comfort of those who were to live in it— 
not the form but the use. They wished for 
practical advantage, and not that restless 
searching after theoretical perfection, which 
in the neighbouring kingdom of France had 
preceded its first disastrous Revolution,— 
a restlessness which was but too evident in 
the works of those who wrote for the En- 
cyclopeedia. It was said, however, that 
the present state of the Representation 
was a monstrous anomaly in the Constitu- 
tion, which could not be suffered longer to 
disgrace it. Why, were there no anoma- 
lies in the Constitution except the close 
boroughs? It was a part of the Constitu- 
tion that the King, whatever might be the 
extent of his insanity, could never be pro- 
nounced a lunatic; that whatever were his 
years, he could never be a minor; and that 
although he might, like James 2nd en- 
deavour to destroy the Constitution, and 
usurp the powers of the other branches of 
the Legislature, still he could do no wrong. 
But speaking of anomalies, what could be 
more absurd than hereditary legislators? 
While other men, probably possessed of 
the most transcendent talents, and who 
had laboured through half a life to make 
themselves acquainted with the laws of 
their country, were debarred from exhibit- 
ing their knowledge for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures, he, from being born the 
son of a Peer, and writing the four letters 
L, O, R, D, before his name, was destined 
to attain the distinction of a Legislator, 
without labour or exertion. Then what 
could be more monstrous than the Law of 
Primogeniture, which gives to the eldest 
son, pethaps one of the most worthless 
brutes on earth, all the lands and properties 
of his parents, to the exclusion of his more 
deserving, but younger relatives. These 
were all monstrous anomalies, as monstrous 
as any said tobe found in the Representative 
system; but yet they were leading princi- 
ples of the Constitution. Referring to the 
arguments which had been adduced in 
favour of the present system, in conse- 
quence of the facilities it afforded for the 
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admission of men of talent to that House, 
he believed he had thirty or forty arguments 
of that kind at once within his glance. It 
had, however, been urged against them, 
and against all who sat in that House for 
close boroughs, that they were precluded 
from voting on the question of Reform, and 
that, when it was agitated tliey should get 
up and walk out of that House. If, how- 
ever, all the hon. Members placed in that 
situation had complied with such a demand, 
they could not at that moment have been 
discussing the terms of a Bill ititroduced 
by the able exposé of the noble Lord, the 
member for Tavistock. He saw many per- 
sonsclosely connected with the Government 
who were placed in the same situation. 
There was, for instance, the right hon. 
Member, the Secretary for Ireland, whose 
speech on the question of Reform he liked 
least, because he feared it most, and was 
but too sensible of the effect it would pro- 
duce. When, however, that right hon. 
Gentleman was defeated at Preston, what 
would have been his fate as a Minister if 
he had not found a refuge in a close 
borough? and yet, having derived from 
it all the advantage which it would afford, 
he, like an ungrateful and undutiful child, 
turned round and denounced close boroughs 
as nuisances which were to be abated. One 
word with respect to intimidation, and he 
had done. It was a favourite expression 
of the supporters of the present system, al- 
though much ridiculed by theit opponents, 
that it worked well whatever might be its 
defects. Now he must say, that the intimi- 
dation got up by the Government with re- 
spect to the question of Reform, whatever 
objections it might be liable to, had also 
worked well. He had conversed with a 
great number of persons on the subject, 
and he really must say, that he believed 
there was no greater number of persons 
inclined to Reform at that moment than 
there had been tweive months before; but, 
although he was satisfied that there were 
not many more persons convinced by the 
arguments of the Government and their 
supporters, he was sure that a great many 
had been terrified into advocating its ne- 
cessity. Mr. Macauley had told them, they 
said, that there would be a massacre unless 
the Reform Bill passed; and Mr. Macauley 
wrote in the Edinburgh Review, and must 
be right. He believed that if the arguments 
brought forward by the supporters of the 
Bill were divested of the appeals to the 
determination of the people to have Reform, 
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of the assertions that they would and must 
have it, and that, if it was refused they were, 
prepared to cut the throats of their enemies 
to obtain it; if these arguments were taken 
away, he believed that not fifty Members 
of that House would be found to vote for it. 
He would ask, however, who it was made 
the people clamorous for Reform? The 
King’s Ministers. Who was it that, by 
their agitation and their complaints, and 
their promises, and their representations, 
had brought the House to that melancholy 
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condition, that it could neither pause with | 
unjust, fallacious, and revolutionary. It 


safety nor proceed without ruin? If his 
Majesty’s Ministers had used but half the 
power and industry to tranquillize that they 
had exerted to bewilderand to mislead, they 
would not at that moment have been 
placed in such a painful and dangerous 
situation. He denied that there was on 
that side of the House a settled opposition 
to Reform. Every Member who addressed 





them had expressed himself in favour of a. | 


change which might repair, without destroy- 
ing, the system of Representation; and it 
was as rational todenounce them as opposed 
to Reform, because they were adverse to the 
present Bill, as it would be to stigmatize 


the Ministers as determined to deny all re- | 


trenchment, because they rejected the ex- | 


travagant propositions of the hon. member | 


for Middlesex. 
say, that the Members of that House were 
not sent there to follow the course which 
they might think best calculated to ensure 
their own return, nor to gratify the populace 
at the expense of the people. 
bound, on the contrary, to prefer the in- 
terests of their constituents to their pre- 
judices; and if they did so, he had no fear 
for the result. 
act otherwise, and the wishes of the Govern. 
ment prevailed, then he would say, he 
neither envied them their triumph, nor the 
means by which that triumph was won. 
Sir J. Shelley said, he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House for a great 
many years. He was not sent in by a 
close borough ; but he was the representa- 
tive of a very numerous population, his 
electors amounting from 800 to | ,000 voters, 
whom he had served in six Parliaments. 
He considered it unfortunate for himself 
that the majority of his constituents were 
in favour of the measure before the House. 
He thought it his duty honestly to state 
that fact, because, at a Reform meeting 
whichtook place last Friday, he was the only 
person present who raised his voice against 


They were | 


| 


It only remained for him to 


If, unhappily, they should | 
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the measure. Having stated that, it now 
became him, in duty to his constituents 
and himself, to make a few remarks upon 
the Bill. He was friendly to Reform, and 
had always supported the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) in his propositions, until he 
made the present excessive jump. He 
was sorry that the propositions for trans- 
ferring the elective franchise from East 
Retford and other boroughs to populous 
towns, had not been carried; because, in 
that case, we might not have heard of the 
present Bill. He looked upon the Bill as 


was unjust, because it disfranchised 106 
boroughs ; sixty completely, and forty-six 
losing half of their Representation. It also 
disfranchised the lower order, the poor 
class of voters. He wondered that the 
hon. member for Preston, whom he was 
happy to see in that House, for he would 
rather have him there than using his influ- 
ence out of doors, could support a Bill which 
disfranchised the poorer class of voters. 
He said, that he should be very brief in his 
observations, as so many days had already 
been consumed in discussing the question. 
He considered the Bill to be fallacious, be- 
cause he had heard it said, that it was sup- 
posed to be a boon to the landed interest. 
His opinion was, that if it was a boon to 
any body, (which he denied) it was a boon 
to the manufacturing interest; because he 
maintained, that all towns, not having Re- 
presentatives, would in reality return the 
Members for the counties ; because the vo- 
ters in the towns would outvote the agri- 
cultural voters. Therefore the Bill, in his 
mind, was fallacious, He/also believed it 
to be revolutionary, and if it passed, the 
other two branches of the Legislature would 


‘Jose their influence in the State; and the 


| pletely govern the country. 


Members returned tothis House would com- 
No Adminis- 
tration, he believed, could, after the passing 


| of that Bill, carry onthe Government for six 
/ months. That was his opinion, and he be- 





lieved that the Bill would ultimately tend to 
a revolution of the Constitution. Having 
represented his constituents for six Parlia- 
ments, he certainly felt regret in differing 
from them with respect to the Bill; yet 
feeling as he did, he could not give his 
sanction to the measure. He regretted 
that he should not have the honour of ad- 
dressing them in a reformed Parliament, 
yet he was consoled by the reflection that 
he had acted an independent and honest 
part. 
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Mr. W. Cavendish trusted the House 
would indulge him while he made a few 
brief observations on the important question 
under consideration. Although he knew 
that he differed in opinion respecting it from 
a very considerable portion of his con- 
stituents, he must most conscientiously de- 
clare, that the whole of the measure which 
had been introduced by his Majesty’s 
Government had his unqualified support. 
As to the petition, however, from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, which had that night 
been mentioned, although there were un- 
doubtedly many members of the Senate 
who were adverse to the Bill, he also knew, 
from communications which he had with 
them, that there were many who, so far 
from being hostile to the whole measure, 


did not object to the disfranchising of 


the boroughs, although they thought that 
the proposed: qualification of voters was 
too low. No one was more sensible 
than he was, that in many respects this 
country was fortunate beyond the ordinary 
lot of nations; but he was quite at a 
loss to see how that could depend on the 
existing borough system. That there were 
great evils arising from that system no 
one could doubt; or that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to endeavour to 
remedy them. There was one consideration 
of paramount importance. Without the 
confidence of the country, it was certain 
that no Government could goon. ‘There 
could be no stability unless the great ma- 
jority of the people supported the Govern- 
ment. Formerly, no one within or without 
those walls dared to say, that that House 
was not the genuine representative of the 
people. But was that the case at present ? 
So long as the House of Commons was 
constituted as it was at that moment, so 
long would the dissatisfaction of the public 
with it continue to increase. That dis- 
satisfaction might be smothered for a mo- 
ment, but whenever any circumstance oc- 
curred to call it forth, it would burst out 
with redoubled violence. As for those who 
said that this measure was only a stepping- 
stone for further concession, he could not 
see any weight in their arguments; the 
tendency of which was, in fact, to throw 
obstacles in the way of all improvement. 
He was surprised at the clamour of revo- 
lution which had been raised against the 
Bill. It was his decided conviction, that 
if revolution was to be apprehended in this 
country, it was not from this Bill, but from 
the continuance of a system which was 
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completely at variance with the general 
interests. Nor could he indulge the me- 
lancholy foreboding, that the Bill was cal- 
culated to promote the downfall of the 
aristocracy. On the contrary, he believed 
that the aristocracy would be in no way 
endangered by it. It was true, that it 
would deprive the aristocracy of a portion 
of their immediate power; but it would 
induce them to rely, not on their boroughs, 
but on that which always ought to be the 
sources of their legitimate influence, their 
own talents, and their means of conferring 
happiness on the people 

Mr. Ormsby Gore said, that he felt it his 
duty to submit a few observations to the 
House upon this momentous question. The 
hon. and learned Member who addressed the 
House last night with so much eloquence, 
brought forward from the tombs of de- 
parted greatness a phalanx of men of talent, 
whom he described to be the advocates of 
Reform. In reply to the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, he would take the 
liberty of quoting some of the words of one 
of those individuals who had been men- 
tioned as the staunch advocates of Reform. 
He would call from the vasty deep the 
spirit of the greatest constitutional writer 
which this country ever knew. He would 
call into St. Stephen’s Chapel the spirit of 
Sir William Blackstone ; the reforming Sir 
William Blackstone; but, as he could 
not speak for himself, he would quote his 
words; Sir William Blackstonesaid, “ Were 
we now to frame a new polity with respect 
to the qualifications of voters, reasons 
might be perhaps suggested why copy- 
holders, even holding at the nominal will 
of the Lord, and the owners of beneficial 
leases for a term of years, should be ad- 
mitted to this privilege as well as free- 
holders, and why the value of freeholds 
themselves should be greatly advanced 
above what is now required by law to en- 
title the proprietor to give his vote in 
county elections.” He thought that the 
proposal of giving the right of snffrage 
to copyholders was the least objection- 
able part of the plan submitted by the 
Government: but what did Blackstone 
say to that point? why, approving of the 
idea of giving the right of voting to 
copyholders, he added as an_ objection, 
‘«¢ But this would be removing foundations, 
at least pulling down the superstructure, 
and erecting another in its stead.” What, 
then, would Sir William Blackstone say if 
he could rise from his grave, and hear a 
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proposal gravely made for ousting sixty- 
three Members from this House? How 
would he be startled to hear that all the 
charters of corporations, which had been 
granted to our ancestors, were to be de- 
stroyed, and a new system established ? 
Yet itis said this is not revolution, but 
only restoration. His hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Cornwall, last night observed, that 
the admission of an inherent right to vote 
on the part of the people must lead to Uni- 
versal Suffrage. He would make one obser- 
vation on this point, not on his own part, 
but on that of an Act of Parliament. The 
preamble of the Statute of Henry 6th, by 
which the right of voting for Knights of the 
Shire was limited to 40s. freeholders was 
this. ‘‘ Whereas the elections of Knights 
of the shire to come to the parliaments of 
our Lord the King, in many counties of the 
realm of England, have now of late heen 
made, by very great, outrageous, and ex- 
cessive number of people, dwelling within 
the same counties of the realm of Eng- 
land, of the which most part was of people 
of small substance and of no value, where- 
of every one of them pretended a voice 
equivalent as to such elections to be made 
with the most worthy Knights and Esquires 
dwelling within same counties; whereby 
manslaughter, riots, batteries and divisions 
among the gentlemen and other people of 
the same counties, shall very likely rise, 
and be, unless convenient and due remedy 
be provided in this behalf.” That Statute 
wasaccordingly passed,tomakea distinction 
between those who had a stake in the 
country, and were capable of forming a 
correct judgment respecting persons quali- 
fied to be Members of Parliament, and 
the mere villeius. Previous to the passing 
of this Statute, the sutfrage was next to 
universal. The qualification fixed by this 
Statute was not an inconsiderable one. 
Forty shillings in the time of Henry 6th 
was equal to twelve pounds in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and to more than twenty 
pounds at the present moment. He would 
now advert, but very briefly, to the justice 
and impartiality with which the details of 
the Bill before the House had been brought 
up. He would not occupy much of the 
time of the House upon this subject, which 
had been ably handled by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whose splendid speech 
concluded the Debate of last night, as well 
as by the hou. member for Corfe Castle. 
One most curious circumstance, however, 
had not been adverted to. ‘The House had 
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been told, that the framers of the Bill had 
been guided by the population returns of 
1821. Was it to be taken as a proof of 
the impartiality with which Ministers had 
framed the details of the measure, that a 
district of country, containing a male po- 
pulation amounting to 340,000, was to 
send to Parliament the same number of 
Representatives as a county whose male 
population amounted to 104,000? By the 
Bill before the House, the county of Wilts 
was to have twenty-five Representatives, 
whilst the whole Principality of Wales, 
which contained 340,000 inhabitants, was 
to have no greater number. He would 
mention another instance of partiality: the 
county of Glamorgan, which contained 
54,750 inhabitants, was to send one Mem- 
ber to Parliament, whilst Northumberland, 
with a population of 61,622, was to return 
four Members. Wasthatimpartiality? Was 
it justice ? Why was Wales thus treated ? 
Was that country thrown into the back 
ground because she had always displayed 
the most conspicuous loyalty ? Was it be- 
cause she had never required the presence 
of vast bodies of troops to maintain tran- 
quillity ? Was it because she had never 
in any one instauce called for any ex- 
penditure except what was absolutely 
necessary to carry the laws into effect ? 
This was very nearly the first time that he 
had heard Wales spoken of in that House ; 
yet Wales was a considerable part of his 
Majesty’s dominions—loyal, opulent, and 
constitutional, in the strictest sense of the 
word. Yet in Wales alone had _ there 
been one place marked out for peculiar 
vengeance by the Bill before the House. 
He alluded to the town of Criccieth, which 
was a sort of tributary to the borough of 
Carnavon. That was the only town in 
England and Wales selected for dis- 
franchisement ; but for what reason he 
could not comprehend. Was it because 
it possessed the most ancient charter in his 
Majesty’s dominions—granted by Edward 
the Ist and confirmed by three succes- 
sive monarchs? Was it because it was 
remarkable for its strict loyalty at the 
time of the unfortunate Charles? He 
would not for a moment suppose anything 
half so derogatory from the character of 
the noble and chivalrous Marquis who was 
connected with the borough, as to suppose 
that he had approved of the selection 
of this single borough as a sacrifice to 
vengeance. “Ihe borough which it was 
proposed to disfranchise contained 120 
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houses and 121 families. The course 
which was proposed to be pursued with 
respect to this borough was another 
proof of the impartiality and justice of 
Ministers. He had not expressed his 
sentiments previously to the Rill being 
laid upon the Table, because he considered 
it of importance that every Member should 
have it as soon as possible before his 
eyes. He would not have it supposed 
that he was a decided enemy to Reform. 
No such thing. No man would endeavour 
more strenuously to promote Reform than 
the humble individual who was then ad- 
dressing the House. But he remembered 
the saying of Lord Burleigh—‘ England 
can never be ruined but by her Parlia- 
ment.” When he saw such a sweeping 
plan of Reform as that now proposed, he 
prayed to God that this prophecy might 
not be fulfilled in our days, He looked 
upon the present time as the very worst in 
which the question of Reform could have 
been brought forward. We saw the spirit 
of innovation stalking abroad through the 
whole of the continent of Europe. France 
was struggling from one revolution to an- 
other, never at peace, but always a prey to 
anarchy. Speaking of the state of France, 
previous to the first revolution, Burke said, 
that the government showed a greater dis- 
position to attend to the suggestions of the 
people than at any former period of her 
history. It was the listening to projectors 
which caused the ruin of that government. 
He would now conclude with a quotation 
from Lord Bacon, a writer who had_ been 
frequently referred to in the course of the 
Debate, but never, he observed, from the 
other side of the House. Lord Bacon 
said, ‘ Omnis subita immutatio periculosa 
est ; and though it be for the better, yet it 
is not without a fearful apprehension.” 

Captain Polhill said, that he should 
give his vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, although he must at the same time 
admit, that it did not go far enough to 
satisfy his views. He wished the franchise 
to be 51. instead of 102. 

Mr. W. Ward said, it fell to his lot to 
be bound in duty to express himself most 
unfavourably to the Bill of Parliamentary 
Reform, while he had an opportunity of 
knowing that a large portion of his con- 
stituents entertained a very different feel- 
ing towards that measure. [fe should 
not be acting fairly towards his Majesty’s 
Government if he withheld that fact. from 
the House, but he should also be acting 
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most unfairly towards that portion of his 
constituents who were opposed to the Bill, 
if he did not take an opportunity of stat- 
ing the grounds of their opposition. He 
had been intrusted with a petition to that 
House, which was signed by 600 mer- 
chants, bankers, and others of the City of 
London, against the Bill brought in by 
the noble Paymaster; and as he had in 
vain attempted to present that petition, 
he trusted he should then be allowed to 
advert to it. That petition bore the signa- 
tures of men who were independent, quali- 
fied to judge, and had much at wes in 
the country. It interested those petition- 
ers much to know upon what tenure pro- 
perty was to be held, and in how far it 
was to be considered as secure. They 
wished to know what provision was to be 
made for the protection of property. They 
wished to have explained what were the 
elements of which the new House of Com- 
mons was to be formed, and to know why 
they were to be taken out of the hands of 
an experienced House of Commons for the 
purpose of making an experiment. They 
complained that they were entirely unac- 
quainted with the merits of the new scheme. 
It had been his fortune that evening 
to hear a gallant Admiral, the member for 
Nottinghamshire, with the deepest feeling 
declare, that he was compelled by duty to 
vote in opposition to those with whom he 
had usually acted. It had pleased the 
House to receive the sentiments of that 
gallant officer with favour, and he trusted 
the same indulgence would be extended 
to him while he briefly gave some of his 
reasons for opposing the Bill. Whatever 
intimidation might be attempted or 
threatened, it should have no eftect upon 
him. He had one duty to perform, and 
that was simply this; to exercise his 
own reason honestly and fully, and to 
endeavour to decide in his own mind 
whether the people of England were likely 
to enjoy a larger share of prosperity, of 
liberty, and of happiness, under the pro- 
mised Constitution, than they had done— 
he thanked God, under that which still 
existed. He had in the first place to look 
at the Bill upon the score of improve- 
ment; and unless it could be shown that 
under the proposed Parliament greater 
facilities would be afforded for the for- 
warding of the interests of the country 
than at present existed, all arguments in 
favour of the measure must be useless. 
Would the proposed Bill effect any im- 
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provement in that point of view? He did 
not believe it would. He had passed the 
earlier years of his life principally in two 
close boroughs, and among the represent- 
atives of those boroughs, had been, dur- 
ing hisremembrance, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Perceval, the noble 
Lord at present at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Duke of Wellington. Such 
had been the representatives of those close 


boroughs, and he very much doubted if 


by a reformed system, more able Members 
would be given to that House: indeed, 
the country would be fortunate if as good 
were returned. Again, when he first en- 
tered that House he naturally looked on 
both sides to see who were the most influ- 
ential Members. On the Ministerial side he 
saw Mr. Canning, the right hon. Baronet 
lately at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Huskisson, all of whom 
had been Members for close boroughs. 
On the Opposition side of the House he 
found the most influential Members to be, 
the present Lord High Chancellor (then 
Mr. Brougham), Mr. Tierney, and the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Knares- 
borough, all of whom were at that time 
Members for close boroughs. Such was 
the case, and fortunate would it be if large 
and populous places always found and 
returned men of such abilities. Such 
being the result of an investigation as to 
the Members who sat for close boroughs, 
he next turned his attention to those who 
sat for populous places. He was then 
going to speak of a transaction in which 
the hon. Baronet, the member for West- 
minster, was personally concerned, but he 
did not think it necessary to make any 
apology for so doing, as the hon. Baronet 
himself had made a similar statement, 
and he could not intend the slightest dis- 
respect to the hon. Baronet. In his ex- 
perience but three Members had been 
called to account by that House in conse- 
quence of their conduct. It mattered not 
whether that conduct had been right or 
wrong—into that question he did not go ; 
he merely stated a fact; and those Mem- 
bers were, the hon. Baronet the member 
for Southwark, the hon. Baronet the 


member for Westminster, and Lord Coch- 
rane, and all three Members were the re- 
presentatives of populous places. Thus 
he had found upon examination, that dur- 
ing his time, on the one hand, the only 
Members who had been called to account 
for their conduct by the House were the 
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representatives of populous places ; while 
on the other hand, the most influential 
Members on both sides of the House had 
sat for close boroughs. But it had been said 
that however worthy the Members for close 
boroughs might be, still they were not the 
representatives of the people. Allow him 
to ask what was meant by the term repre- 
sentative? Was the physical force of the 
country to be represented, or was the good 
sense of the country to be represented, or 
were the passions of the people to be re- 
presented? On the good sense of the 
country he had great reliance—on the 
passions none. And if there was a mo- 
ment when the passions of the people were 
more liable to excitement than another, 
that moment was the period of an election. 
If upon such an occasion the passions 
were moved in behalf of a_ particular 
candidate, whatever might be the charac- 
ter of his pretensions, up he went to the 
top of the poll. A person so returned 
was not at liberty to exercise his own 
judgment. He was necessarily but the 
echo of the passions of those who had sent 
him there. But let it not be supposed 
that he wished to shut out the feeling of 
the country from that House. He had no 
such desire, but he contended that the 
present system did not exclude it. The 
difficulty was, to admit those feelings in 
their due proportion. Philosophers, aware 
of the different operation of heat and cold 
in expanding or contracting different 
metals, in the construction of nice ma- 
chines calculated and availed themselves 
of the counteracting qualities of those 
metals. But no philosopher had yet 
told the world what infusion of the fcel- 
ings of the people was calculated to have 
the most beneficial effect on the procecd- 
ings of that House. He must be _per- 
mitted, therefore, to doubt the policy of 
the extensive measure introduced by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and introduced, too, 
at a period totally unsuited to such a pro- 
position. If such a change were to be 
made at all, it ought to be made at a 
moment the most free from internal 
and external commotion. At the present 
period, although he had no apprehension 
from home feelings, he was not without 
fear of the re-action from abroad. Much 
had been said of the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the country, but he feared and 
believed, that the present excitement was 
only a reaction of what had taken place 
abroad. He contended, therefore, that 
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the present was not a fitting time for the 
entertainment of such a measure. He 
objected to the Bill, therefore, upon these 
grounds, but the strongest reason he had 
for giving his decided negative to it, was 
the fact, that that which the people princi- 
pally desired had in a great degree been 
already enforced. The people “required 
relief from taxation, and retrenchment. 
Since the commencement of the peace, 
31,000,0002. of taxes had been repealed. 
The country was often reminded of the 
remaining 50,000,000/. of taxes but ithad 
never been sufficiently made acquainted 
with the fact that31,000,000/. had been re- 
moved. As to patronage and retrench- 
ment, it was right the people should attend 
to the expenditure of their money; but 
while so much was said about sinecures 
and pensions, it ought not to be forgotten 
that during the last nine years, 4,000 
places or pensions had been abolished, 


Second Reading— 


fifty-eight of which had salaries attached | 


to them of from 1,000/. to 3,0002. a-year. 


Of these facts the public had not been | 


sufficiently told. He could not admit, 
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| returned for close boroughs ; 





| 


then, that Parliament had not done its | 
' vidual who could serve him at an election 


duty. On the contrary, he contended 
that it was impossible for it to have been 


more assiduous or more beneficially em- , 
Through the | 
Parliament, returns had been made to tisat | 
House which brought the whole of the | 


ployed than it had been. 


affairs of the country under review. The 
accounts of the country were open to the 
people ; in fact, there was a balance-sheet, 
and every one who chose could know how 
the least sum was disposed of. This the 
present Parliament had done, and what 
more a Reformed House would effect he 
did not know. They were told, that the 
House was most corrupt, that the seats in 
it were used for private gain and advan- 
tage, and yet, in the face of that decla- 
ration offers were made by individuals to 
give up their interests in some of the close 
boroughs solely for the public good. Could 
it be believed that any such offers would | 
have been made if the gross corruption 
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the representation of the talent and supe- 
rior ability of the country. That this was 
the fact it was impossible to contradict. 
Let the House look at the Universities. 
If in Oxford or Cambridge a man dis- 
tinguished himself, within five years of 
such distinction he was to be found seated 
in that House. Again, with respect to the 
Army and the Navy, the most distinguished 
officers in those services, if they became 
Members of that House, generally were 
and he could 
never be brought to believe that a gallant 
and upright officer became a bad and self- 


| ish legislator merely because he sat for a 


close borough. Such being the view he 
took of the subject, it could not be ex- 
pected that he should be enamoured of 
the proposed change; on the contrary, 
he looked at it with great distrust and 
aversion. In thus speaking, he had de- 
livered his real and unbiassed sentiments. 
Me had thought for himself, and he had 
yee cis to think rightly. With the 
close boroughs, or any one of them, he 


| had, directly or indirectly, no connection 


whatever. Nor did he know any one indi- 
who drew one shilling from the public 
purse. ‘There was not an individual in 
the Parliament who could promote his 
interests; he was beyond the sway of any 
corrupt influence. He expressed his sin- 
cere—his honest and conscientious opinion 
—and would give his vote for the unal- 
loyed purpose, which must be uppermost 
in the heart of every honest Englishman— 
the maintenance of the Constitution and 
the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Wyse said, that notwithstanding 


_the extreme difficulty in producing any- 


thing new at that late period of the dis- 
cussion ; yet, certainly, the hon. member 


for Carnarvon enjoyed the honour of 


being the first who had explained to the 
House what revolution really was; from 


others they had the shadow, but from him 


which was said to exist really did exist 7 | 
| when they were callec 1? The hon. Member 


If the seats for close boroughs were 
the objects of sale and gain to the indi- | 
viduals who possessed the power of nomi- 
nation, was it to be credited that they 
would voluntarily sacrifice their property 
to give success to the Bill before the 


_ abhorrence of innovation ; 
_read Blackstone longer and more truly, he 


| 


House? He denied that the close boroughs | 


were what the supporters of the 
presented them to be. 
VOL, III. (ahirt} 


sill re- | 
They provided for 


the reality. Like his fellow-countryman, 
Glendower, he had called up ‘spirits 
from the vasty deep ;” but did they come 


had quoted Blackstone in favour of his 
but if he had 


wou:d have found in very many places, 
passages in favour of Reform. Tt had 
been said, too, that Locke was opposed to 
Reform; yet, in his work upon Govern- 
ment, he observes, in his chapter con- 
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cerning the subordination of the powers 
of the commonwealth :—* For it being the 
interest, as well as the intention, of the 
people to have a fair and equal Represent- 
ation, whoever brings it nearest to that, is 
an undoubted friend to, and establisher of 
the government, and cannot miss the 
consent and approbation of the commu- 
nity.”—What, then, did hon. Members 
mean by revolution? It was the good- 
ness or badness of revolution which was 
to be regarded. The question was—whe- 
ther it was useful or not. If they meant 
by revolution, a turbulent struggle for the 
alteration of all existing: institutions ; if 
they meant a struggle carried on by a fac- 
tion against the ‘will and fecling of the 
majority—-a struggle to be consummated 
by brute force—a struggle promoted by 
selfish and sordid men, who were striving 
for their own individual advantage and 
happiness, and not for the comfort and 
benefit of the people at large—if this was 
what they meant by revolution, he re- 
pelled such a revolution; but if by re- 
volution they meant a change which was 
incidental to all good Constitutions—the 
very susceptibility of alteration being a 
vided for in a good Constitution, lest ita 

should be stationary while time was mov- 
ing all things around it; if by revolution 
they meant the removal of diseased parts, 
the lopping-off of 
affected the soundness, and destroyed the 
fair proportions of the whole, and which 


might be cut away without the creation of 


deformity, or without affecting, in the 
least, the vital principle; he hailed that 
revolution, and welcomed it as the promise 
of a brighter day for us and our posterity. 
ile contended that there was nothing dan- 
serous or unusual in a change in the Con- 
stitution such as that proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The principle that 
the laws of England should not be chi ung- 
ed, was proclaimed, but had never bee! n 
acted upon. Our whole history was noth- 
ing but the record of change—of revolution 
corrected by revolution—of amendment re- 
quiring amendment, so that our Constitu- 
tion was a series of Constitutions, one flow- 
ing into the other from the foundation of 
the monarchy to the present time. And 
fortunate that it had been so!-—fortunate 
that it had that pliancy of construction 
which takes the pressure of existing inter- 
ests, which imbibes the character of existing 
habits; had it been of that obdurate, iron 


one | 
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would imply, long since it would have been 
not bent, but broken, under the collision and 
shock of parties who could not compromise 
with it; a succession of anarchies and 
despotisms would have been our whole 
political history, until we at last had sunk 
into a despairing apathy to every change, 
and resigned ourselves to chance for our 
existence. It was a mistake to suppose 
that Constitutions made habits and no- 
tions; in fact, it was notions and habits, 
on the contrary, which made, and framed 
Constitutions to their own purposes 
and ends. Look a little at our own an- 
nals. The exorbitant power of the Crown 
roused the rude resistance of the vassal 
Barons, and they succeeded—the revolu- 
tion of Magna Charta was founded—-the 
Sovereign, in his turn, sought to oppose a 
barrier to the new power; he summoned, 
not the commonalty of the realm, but his 
own tenants in capite, not to legislate, 
but to tax themselves. Similar revolu- 
tions were established, by similar circum- 
stances, at the same time, in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sicily, &e. The domanial repre- 
sentatives sat down with the other two 
branches, the military and ecclesiastical, 
and were more than the representatives of 
the Crown. In England commerce as- 
sisted; the coast-towns were the first free. 
Alfred gave to merchants the honours of 
Thanes—the merchants of London, like 
those of Venice, were styled, in contempo- 
rary history, quasi optimates terre. ere 
was a great change of manners, and a new 
Constitution followed it. But the people 
were not much raised—they were an in- 
strument only, during a long period, to 
resist and crush the Barons :—tlie Barons 


| were at length crushed, and the Monarch 


reigned supreme. 


| Stuarts. 


That was the ave of 
prerogative ; it grew under the Tudors, 
and attained its bad pre-eminence under the 
But the people had grown with 


‘it silently, but surely ;—they bided their 


pr ° 
'time,and it came. 


| living man. 


Then it was, that the 
partisans of prerogative in that hour, as 
the partisans of oligarchy in this—the Staf- 
fords of that day, as of this,-—spoke of 
the ancient Constitution, the immutable 
Constitution; but that Constitution, an- 
cient and immutable as it seemed to be, 
crumbled at the very first onset before the 
irresistible power of human passions and 
Cromwell was said to have 


| done this, and Pym and Hampden; but 
'a stronger than Cromwell, or than many 


temper, which the opponents of Reform | Cromwells, did it--it was Enghar nd—the 
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English people—through him; the mind 
and spirit of Englishmen, meditating on 
their accumulated wrongs, measuring wise- 
‘ly their strength—resolving boldly, and 
fearlessly executing, when the season came 
for deeds. It was the working of a new 
character, of new passions in the nation, 
expanding beyond the limits of their 
actual institutions, and mecting resistance, 
bursting, and shattering them in their way. 
This was the revolution of the people, but 
they were too long resisted not to exceed 
discretion in the hour of victory. As 
usual they were punished with that worst 
of penalties, a Restoration. But the seeds 
of 1641 had not perished; no; they grew 
up and flourished into the flower and fruit 
of 1688. William 3rd pursued another 
policy: he saw men had changed,--he 
changed the Constitution imperceptibly 
with them. The reign of influence began, 
the Treasury was substituted for the Tower, 
men were not imprisoned, but bribed. 
Under the two first Georges this revolution, 
soporific and stealing, but not less sure, 
reached its climax. In the first Parlia- 
ment of George Ist about 200 Members 
held among them 400 places; in the first 
Parliament of George 2nd, 200 had 350 
places. This influence, first in the hands 
of the Crown, soon fell into the hands 
of the oligarchy—the last fatal revolution 
—under which the country still groaned. 
Let, then, the Gentlemen who taunted 
the Reformers with this word, blot an 
entire history, or admit what all beheld. 
Not a less degree of change had occurred 
between William and the present day, 
than between the Tudors and William. A 
revolution already existed in the national 
mind. Steam and the Press had revolu- 
tionized the nation. Immense riches, im- 
mense knowledge, the spirit of inquiry, the 
spirit of adventure,—immediate and close 
communication, almost annihilating time 
and space, commingling all classes and all 
countries, in one great family,-—and al- 
most realizing a community of moral and 
material goods,—-had made us a gene- 
ration very different indeed in every 
respect from that of our fathers. Con- 
stitutions, which were oily the expres- 
sion and instrument of these changes, 
must alter with them. The revolution 
was in the mind of the community. It 
did not depend upon Parliament any lon- 
ger, whether it should have its way: all 
the Legislature could do was to guide 
it; cut the channel; conduct the electri- 
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city—leave neither to their irregular forces. 
This it might do, and produce blessings ; 
delay might convert them into a curse. 
These were matters of stern, undeniable 
fact. The petitions on that Table, crowd- 
ing in day after day—the unusual time se 
apart for their discussion—the unanimous 
excitation of the public mind stirred to its 
deepest depths, from one extremity of the 
land to another, bore evidence for them. 
What, then, did the opponents of the mea- 
sure do?—explain them away by attri- 
buting them to base motives, and indirect 
intrigue. His Majesty’s Ministers were 
set up as the stage-managers of this poli- 
tical drama. They were taxed with the 
troubling of these waters; but was the 
Reform Question new ?—was it not as old 
as Wilkes and the great Karl of Chatham ; 
as old, almost, as thegrievances it proposed 
to redress? It had been in the heart of the 
people for years and years,—did they 
wonder that it was on their lips now? It 
was not Ministers who had made this spirit, 
but it was this spirit which had made them 
Ministers. Did not the call find a response 
in the national heart, would they sit 
where they were. Another hon. Gentle- 
man ascribed it to the Press, but the Press 
was only the organ of the bold heart which 
beats below. A third ascribed it to the 
Catholic Relief bill. He saw in the great 
question of 1829 the germs of the still 
greater question of 1831. It might he so— 
but not to the granting of that bill did he 
ascribe it, but rather to its delay. Yes, 
when the Legislature had taken every pains 
to gather together the elements of strife, 
when it had organized discontent—when 
it had made agitation a passion, a want, a 
necessity, a habit,—when it had made that 
habit, also, almost inveterate, by repeated 
rejection, and continued delay, it then 
wondered that the results of all this tardy 
wisdom, and reluctant justice should not 
be quite the same, on a susceptible people, 
as if it had granted relief with a large and 
fearless hand, at a season when it might 
have been thought to have consulted 
its generosity, and not its fears. If con- 
cessions had produced so little, what 
would have refusal produced? Not Re- 
formers such as were now met in Ireland, 
but Revolutionists, in the worst sense. But 
what, after all, would this prove? Were 
it doubly true, did it negative or adjourn 
the necessity of considering this all-im- 
portant question a single hour? Much of 
the long Debate had been consumed by 
2 B?2 
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private contests between this and that pro- 
prietor, for the honour of this or that bo- 
rough—but the pleading was not Tam- 
worth versus Tavistock, but the Com- 
mons of England against that House. All 
they ought to ask was, “Is Reform neces- 
sary—is this Bill a proper and safe Re- 


form—is this the time for its application ?” | 


Some said there were no abuses; others 
the abuses are exccllencies—essentials to 
the use and beauty of the British Consti- 
tution. That is, the fungus on the British 
oak, is the sound heart and solid strength 
of the oak itself. But the debates, and 
votes of the House, decided otherwise. 
The House acknowledged the fact; andthen 
came the question, ‘is this the Constitu- 
tion?” Where were they to look for it? In 
the political mysticism of hon. Gentlemen, 
or in the old established unrepealed laws 
of the Constitution itself. What did they 
say? Again and again the House had 
heard them during this debate. He would 
not abuse its patience with the repetition ; 
but this was the theoretic Constitution, the 
real working Constitution was not the same; 
the people required idols; for their worship, 
they had shadows, the substance the 
House reserved for itself. Now, was that 
fair, and what, after all, was gained by 
it? An infusion of aristocracy into the 
Commons—a better balance against de- 
mocratic power. But was that the fact ? 
It appeared to him, the true solicitude of 
the opponents of the measure was not for 
the aristocracy, but for a power which 


wielded aristocracy and democracy both— | 


for that power which had found the point 
without the Constitution, by which it could 
heave the Constitution from its base,—for 
that power, the fourth estate of the realm, 
greater than the other three—for the bo- 
roughmongering sovereigns of England, 
for the oligarchy alone, that all this soli- 
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exist amongst us—our nobles lived with the 


| people—half their year was spent in the 


| country—they were the chiefs of the nation, 
| not the servants of a Court—we had some- 
| thing to look back to-—France had nothing. 
| She burst into revolution, with great grie- 
vances to redress, and no landmark to 
| guide. It was not the National Convention 
(as the hon. member for Corfe Castle had 
observed) which brought those years of 
blood upon France: it was refusal, until 
refusal was no longer possible, vacilla- 
tion in the king,—treachery in the court, 
blindness in the clergy,—and_ stupidity, 
arrogance, and ignorance, combined in the 
privileged orders. Secession and emigra- 
tion ensued; war followed—England made 
it European by her subsidies—to sustain 
it France found fanaticism was necessary ; 
the Constitution was sacrificed to the 
State—liberty, virtue, every thing to na- 
tional existence. If Europe now stood in 
somewhat analogous circumstances, had 
not a combination of almost similar causes 
produced it? The fatal Vienna Congress 
of 1815 had bequeathed us the revolutions 
of 183]. It tried to square mind and 
men like provinces, and to set down the 
nineteenth century beside the sixteenth. 
But these were things altogether impossi- 
ble, and common sense and human nature 
rebelled, and had re-asserted their rights. 
To us, also, would the visitation advance 
in time. No future war could ever more 
set up a wall between us and the other 
nations of Europe. We were no longer, 
| physically or morally, insular. Let the 
House, then, be prepared in due season forits 
/coming,—let it address itself at leisure, 
and whilst it yet exclusively might, to 
'this first of all concerns, to a free, spi- 
“rited, and enlightened community ;—let 
it raise up a sound-hearted and satisfied 

















citude and care were displayed. He liked | people, in defence of our institutions, 
the Bill because it struck at that power,! by sharing all with them,—by leaving 
by equalizing and diffusing the franchise, | no interest unrepresented,—by giving a 
by taking in other classes, waiting till this! personal and positive solicitude about our 
hour silently, perhapsindignantly, without | common liberties to every individual from 
the Constitution, particularly .he middle the highest to the lowest in the land ; let 
classes, the guardianson one side of popu- | there be no grievance for just discontent 
lar, on the other the bulwark of aristocra- | to feed on—answer the appeals of profligate 
tic, rights.—But above all, it would be or selfish ambition with the solid happi- 
useful, essential, not only restorative, but ness and equal rights of your people ; and 
conservative in these portentous times. | then, let that visitation come—when and 
Hon. Gentlemen seemed panic struck with | how it might—we could abide its passing 
the revolution, or rather revolutions of | without fear or trembling. This was the 
France; but there was no analogy be- | approved hour for such a change. Let the 
tween that country and England. The | House, then, take counsel, while it could, 
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of wisdom, and it would not have to take 
it of necessity, when perhaps it might be 
too late. 

Sir R. Bateson.—On this momentous 
question I feel it absolutely necessary to 
say a few words, particularly as so few 
Members connected with Ireland have yet 
addressed the House upon it. It appears 
to me, from some observations I have just 
heard, that Ireland is not to be considered 
in this question at all ; now I, as an Irish- 
man, as having the whole of my property 
in that country, and representing an Irish 
county, feel bound to say, that on this 
great subject Ireland is of the greatest 
importance. I think that too much has 
been said respecting personal motives in 
the discussion of this question. Indeed, I 
am surprised that so much has been said 
upon it, but still as it has been said, 
although I like not to speak of myself, I 
feel bound to state, that no one can 
impute to my conduct on this occasion 
any other motive than a desire to promote 
the good of the country. I have no 
interest in boroughs, or connection with 
boroughmongers, as they are called. It is 
perfectly immaterial to me, or my personal 
interest, whether there be any borough in 
existence or not; so that in defending them 
to any extent whatever, I can have no bias 
to lead my judgment astray. 1 know that 
my constituents are greatly divided upon 
this subject, and that, let me vote which 
way I will, I must offend many of them ; 
but still I am determined to do my duty, 
fearlessly and conscientiously, without 
dread of appearing before my constituents, 
though I differ from many of them, to 
defend the conduct I feel bound to pursue. 
It is with great reluctance that I have 
determined to look at this question in the 
light I have, and it is with great pain that 
! shall give the vote it is my intention to 
give. I always have been, and always shall 
be, what is called a moderate, constitutional 
Keformer, desirous that those abuses which 
have crept into the Constitution should 
be destroyed or removed ; but I think that 
this Bill goes further than a simple re- 
moval of abuses, for it is nothing less than 
a remodelling of the Constitution. Now, 
supposing that I admit, for the sake of 
argument—and it is only for the sake of 
argument—that this remodelling is neces- 
sary, still I would say, that it should not 
be upon sucha crude, ill-digested, unsatis- 
factory plan as the present. If the Con- 
stitution, supposed so long to be the glory 
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of this country, has now become unworthy 
to govern this House and the public, then 
I say that a well-considered plan for its 
change should be adopted. From the 
manner in which this measure has been 
constructed—this new re-modelling of the 
Constitution—I do not think it would give 
satisfaction for twenty years to come. If 
we must have the Constitution remodelled, 
let it be in a way which will satisfy the 
people that nothing has been done but by 
the most deliberate consideration. The 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
on the night he made his statement of this 
measure to the House, told us, I believe, 
that the basis on which he proposed to 
rest the franchise was property, and not 
population ; and I agree with him in the 
goodness of that principle ; and my objec- 
tion to the Billis, that it is population and 
not property that is made the basis of the 
elective franchise. With regard to Ire- 
land, it has been principally alluded to as 
exemplifying the danger of giving the 
franchise according to population, and 


justly; for there, from extreme poverty, 


and from want of employment, the people 
are most apt to be led astray by dema- 
gogues and agitators. If the franchise be 
granted to a 10/. qualification, it is no 
wonder that the Bill should be popular in 
Ireland, at least in the towns; but there 
cannot be a doubt but it will produce the 
most injurious consequences. 1 think it 
but fair to the House, whilst upon the 
subject of the popularity of this measure 
in the towns of Ireland, fo state, as I have 
had no other opportunity of doing so, that 
I have two petitions to present in favour 
of Reform, from Londonderry and Cole- 
raine; the first signed by a great number 
of respectable inhabitants of the place, 
with whom I ai most sorry to differ, but, 
as I do so upon principle, I hope to 
be able to convince them, when we again 
meet, that I was not wrong in the vote 
which it is my intention to give. One 
consequence of this measure would be, to 
reduce the number of the constituency of 
the country, and to throw a larger portion 
of power into the towns. I[t will add 
weight to the aristocracy, whilst it takes 
away all influence from the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and shipping interests. 
Now, according to my notions of Reform, 
it is to those very interests that direct re- 
presentatives should be given. Belfast, 
for instance, should send two Members to 
represent its interests as a great commercial 
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town. Other towns are similarly cireum- 
stanced, and I say, that to these, the 
merchants, the shop-keepers, the men who 
have something to lose by a revolution, I 
should like to see the franchise given. 
To such men no candidate would dare to 
offer a bribe, or, if he did, it would not be 
accepted ; but put the franchise in a lower 
seale, and bribery and immorality of every 
sort are sure to follow. I think the exam- 
ple we have had given us in some of the 
great and populous towns of this country 
of the effects of corruption, are enough to 
deter any man from wishing to see an 
extension of a system which would spread 
such consequences, With regard to Ire- 
land, there are many subjects which 
vccupy the attention of the people there— 
many subjects on which they desire a 
reform—which the people think of more 
consequence to the country than this very 
measure. ‘The people of Ireland, Sir, 
look upon the reform of their Grand Jury 


laws and the other abuses—the effects of 


which they more immediately feel—as 
more likely to lead to practical benefit 
than any measure of this kind. Now, | 
must confess that I awn a little disap- 
pointed that this is the only measure 
offered to Ireiand, after such great expect- 
ations had been held out of what was to be 
done in her favour. I beg to say this 
without the slightest hostility to the 
Ministers on the other side of the House, 
but I cannot forget that on Friday night 
wlusions were made, which implied that 
the Gentlemen who voted against that 
measure were actuated byfactious motives; 
hut no such motives can be imputed to me, 
for [ resolved that there should not be a 
possibility of doing so, and did not vote 
against them, for fear 1 might have that 
taunt flung in my face, and accordingly 
walked out of it. Indeed, so far from 
being factiously opposed to Ministers, I 
came into this House prepared to support 
ihe plan of Reform, taking it for granted 
it would be moderate, rational, Reform 
they intended to bring in; but when I 
notice the extraordinary circumstance, 
that the Bill for Ireland is not yet upon 
the Table, notwithstanding the taunts I 
may experience, | must say, as an Irish 
Member, that 1 do not feel entirely quali- 
fied to enter into the subject. I have 


made many inquiries respecting the Bill, 
and have found total ignorance to prevail 
on the subject among those persons who 
ought to be most conversant with it; but I 
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have never yet been able to get a reason- 
able answer, nor do I believe that at this 
moment Ministers are at all acquainted 


with the different local circumstances of 


the different towns of Ireland. The local 
taxation, the local numbers, with every 
other particular that parties framing such 
a Bill as the present ought to be acquainted 
with, I have found them most ignorant 
upon. My not knowing, therefore, what 
is to happen, with regard to Ireland, is an 
additional argument to give my vote agains} 
this measure. It was my intention origi- 
nally to have given my vote for the second 
reading, and perhaps others may do so for 
the sake of gaining a popularity which | 
must call deceptive, for it is with a purpose 
of frittering away the Bill to nothing in a 
Committee; but I should have thought 
myself unworthy of holding a scat in this 
House if I could have acted in that manner. 
If 1 had considered that the Bill could 
have been so improved in the Committee 
as to make it a really useful, efficient, and 
safe plan of Reform, | should have voted 
for the second reading; trusting to the 
labours of the Committee, for putting the 
Bill into proper shape ; but when I sce so 
many gross mistakes and blunders—when 
I see that Ireland is not thought of—it is 
too much to expect, that the Bill can be 
made palatable in a Committce—for a 
Committee is not the place to make a new 
Bill, and such would be the effect of any 
eflicient alterations in this. I think it 
better at once to vote against the second 
reading, trusting as I do that a measure 
of Reform which will satisfy the country, 
will, and must be brought forward, by 
whoever is Minister; for 1 will say that a 
Reform of some kind is necessary. | 
have another remark to make, which [ ex- 
pect will please neither side of the House. 
I most deeply lament the conduct of the 
late Government, in not conceding a calm, 
temperate, and necessary Reform ; for if 
such a measure had been brought forward, 
the country would never have been in its 
present state of excitement; but, on the 
other hand, I would tell the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that I think they have 
incurred a tremendous responsibility in 
bringing forward such a measure, without 
knowing its effects. With regard to the 
disfranchisement of some of the rotten 
boroughs, I should have had no objection 
to it whatever, .but I do object to disfran- 
chising at once upwards of sixty boroughs, 
many of them nothing like rotten bo- 
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roughs, whose voters may be as honest as 
those of Yorkshire or Westminster, who 
have vested rights in their votes, but who 
are to be disfranchised because there 


Second Reading — 


happens to be 1,900 of them instead of | 
2,000, which the noble Lord assumes that | 
This is an injustice [ | 


there ought to be. 
cannot agree to inflict upon them; but 
with regard to the nomination boroughs, [ 
should not object to having them annihi- 


lated, and the franchise given to the great | 


commercial towns in the three kingdoms. 
J am also a Reformer as regards the re- 
duction of places and sinecure pensions, 


that is, unearned pensions, whether they | 
be granted to our own, or to the fair sex ; | 
but to this Reform I cannot agree: I have | 
resolved, therefore, to vote against the | 


second reading of the Bill proposing it. 


The Earl of Mountcharles begged to _ 
take that opportunity of redeeming a | 
pledge which he had given to his consti- | 
tuents to act in conformity to public opi- | 


nion—a pledge not extorted by the fear of 
a contest, but voluntarily given, on the 
conscientious consideration that, when 
the current of public feeling ran so strongly 
in favour of Reform, it was wholly im- 
possible to turn it aside. 
therefore, better to grant that as a boon 


. . | 
which, if they delayed, would be extorted | 
| express wishes, J shall act in accordance 
| 
| 
| 


from them? He must indeed be a mi- 
serable and contemptible politician who 
would not willingly and cheerfully sacri- 
fice his private interests when he was 
conscientiously convinced that the neces- 
sities of the public required its surren- 
der. It would ill, indeed, become those 


who had voted for the disfranchisement of 


a class of men, (the 40s. freenolders) the 
head and front of whose offending was, 
that they voted against their landlords, in 
obedience to what they felt to be the inter- 


ests of their country—it would ill become | 


those who had supported that measure. 
when expediency was its best defence, to 
hesitate at withdrawing the franchise from 
places where it was so ill bestowed, He 
was convinced of the necessity of Re- 
form, but he was no friend to revolution. 
On the contrary, he should do all in his 
power to check that spirit. With respect 
to the expression of sentiment in that 
House, he had the highest respect for 
talent, but could not avoid looking to the 
principle on which hon. Members voted. 
It was with pain he differed in opinion 
from the right hon. Baronet, the late Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, and 
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Was it not, | 
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| nothing but a sense of duty could reconcil® 
| that difference. His Majesty’s Government 
| should have his support. But while he 
supported this measure, he should still re- 
serve to himself the right to object to any 
parts of the Bill in the Committee. He 
voted for the second reading, because he 
believed that he should do better for the 
| country by supporting than by opposing 
| the measure. 

Lord Castlereagh.-My noble friend 
who has just addressed the House says, 
that as he has given a pledge to his consti- 
| tuents, he shall vote in favour of the mea- 
sure, his pledge being in favour of some 
plan of Reform. Now, Sir, I gave no 
such pledge. I was asked for none, at 
| the same time that I am bound to state to 


| the House, that three petitions were in- 
trusted to me in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, from the county which I have 
the honour of representing, and that | was 
called upon by the petitioners to support 
the prayer of them in this House, One 
of these petitions moreover, emanated 
from a meeting of the county at large, and 
was signed by not less than 1,300 of the 
most respectable inhabitants. Another 
was from Bainbridge, and a third from 
Meagher. Now, Sir, I hope it will not 
appear invidious, if, contrary to these 


| with the dictates of my conscience, aud 

vote against the measure. And why do 1 
} so, Sir? Because, had I no other grounds 
for dissenting from the request of the pe- 
titioners, I should feel myself compelled 
to do so by a perusal of the several addi- 
tional demands, besides that for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. My hon. friend, the 
member for Downpatrick, pointedly called 
my attention to this subject a few days 
since, when he and J examined those pe- 
titions with the permission of the House. 
‘ I will read the substance of the petitions 
| from Bainbridge and Meagher. The first 
| thing I find them asking for (I particu- 
| larly refer now to the Bainbridge petition ) 
is for Triennial Parliaments. ‘They uext 
ask for the Vote by Ballot. The next 
demand is for retrenchment and economy, 
in which prayer, Sir, allow me to express 
a wish that they will not be disappointed 
—-the more so, when I recollect that the 
present Ministry obtained office, and the 
late were rejected from it, in consequence 
of their refusal to comply with the wishes 
of the people on this subject. I next find 
these Reform petitioners asking for a re- 
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duction of taxes; and in this request too, 
Sir, I trust also the petitioners will not be 


disappointed; and that his Majesty’s Mi- | 
misters will come forward with a better | 


Budget than their last, unaffected by the 


failure of their vaunted boast of reduction. | 


The next request of the petitioners 1s | 
only the modest one, Sir, of a total aboli- 
tion of Tithes ; and, Sir, the next (to come | 
to a conclusion) the abolition of sinecure 
offices and unmerited pensions. In addi- 
tion to these modest demands, J find in the 
Bainbridge petition a supplement to the fol- 
lowing eflect ;—“ That we (the petitioners) | 
beg your honourable House to take into 
your consideration the fact, that the Dean | 
of Dromore is in the receipt of 1,4002. 

a-year for doing nothing.” I will not take 

it upon me to justify any man’s taking 

1,400J. a-year (supposing the allegation to 

be true), but I must say that such a 

prayer forms rather a strange appendage 

to a petition for Reform. 1 have stated, 

Sir, these facts in justice to myself, and 

that my constituents may see that my re- | 
fusal to support their prayer had some 

grounds. With respect to the question 

more immediately before us, I beg it to 

be understood, that in opposing the plan | 
of Ministers | am not therefore the op- 
ponent of a sound and constitutional 
Reform. I am, Sir, an advocate for a 
moderate Reform, but as such am the 
opponent of such a sweeping change as 
that proposed. Let any Member propose 
a sound and moderate measure of Reform, 
such a one as loyal and constitutional men 
can approve of, and he will find in me a 
willing supporter. But, Sir, I never can 
consent to a measure, the inevitable ten- 
dency of which would be the destruction, 
of the established institutions of the coun- 
try. Though not a philosopher by pro- 
fession, I am not blind to the signs of the 
times. I think, Sir, to use homely lan. | 
guage, that the journey towards Reform 
has begun, but the question is, how far 
we should go? And, in answer to that 
question, I say again, let us have a fair, 
moderate Reform-—one adapted to the 
exigencies of the case—one restorative of 
the Constitution,—but not, I repeat, such 
a sweeping, unconstitutional, and de- 
structive scheme as that proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. In opposing that 
scheme, let it not be said that we are 
therefore the opponents of constitutional 
Reform. And here I must observe that, 
the taunt of the hon, member for Shrews- ; 
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| bury, that the opponents of the present 
| Bill are disguised enemies of every species 
of Reform whatever, is quite unfounded, 
and I for one, distinctly repudiate such 
an imputation. It was as the friend of 
moderate Reform that I approved of the 
motion of the noble Lord with respect to 
the borough of Evesham—a motion which, 
I must say, was strangely put forward 
as a parallel case to the application of the 
Bill for Ireland; as if, therefore, we 
Englishmen would not entertain it. Now, 
let us see how the Bill applies to Ireland. 
What is it to do? Why neither more 
nor less than add from twenty-five to 
thirty Roman Catholic Representatives to 
the Irish Representation. I have heard 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford will by the Bill be enabled to 
nominate some twenty of these Members 
—a power more aristocratic, nay, more 
autocratic than any imputed to the work- 
ings of the present system. This prepon- 
derance of Catholic representation is 
fraught with alarm to the Protestant es- 
tablishments ofthat country. I am no 
alarmist on this score. I voted for the 
Catholic Relief bill, not only because | 
thought it was expedient and just, so 
far as it applied to the Catholics them- 
selves, but from a conscientious conviction 
that it would tend to the stability of our 
Protestant institutions. Others, I know, 
voted for it on the same ground, think- 
ing as I did, and do, that the best se- 


curity for the existence of any establish- 


ment is an equal participation of, and equal 
protection for, all classes without distinc- 
tion. But neither they nor I ever meant 
that Catholic Emancipation should lead 
to Catholic preponderance. Judge then, 
Sir, of our apprehensions at the undue in- 
fluence which this Bill will bestow upon 
the Catholics of Ireland. What do I see? 
i see that one man will be enabled under 
it to nominate from twenty-five to thirty 
Catholic Members in this House. [ No, no. | 
Well, I may exaggerate that particular 
point, but, anxious as I am that religious 
distinctions of all kinds should be entirely 
done away with, I cannot but view the 
present Bill with alarm, so far as it affects 
the Protestant interests in Ireland. If 
the Bill excite dissatisfaction among the 
Protestants of Ireland, it will eventually 
create disappointment and discontent 


among the mas$ of the Catholics at large. 
The people of Ireland ask for Reform, not 
on the grounds which the eloquent advo- 
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cates of that measure would fain make 
the House believe, but because they per- 
suade themselves they see in it the panacea 
for all the evils which afflict that country. 
They think it will procure them food and 
employment, and money and clothing, 
and they think it will compel the residence 
of the landed proprietors; in fact, Sir, as 
I have said, they regard it as the panacea 
for all their ills and sufferings. If I thought 
that it would confer such incalculable 
benefits upon Ireland, it should have my 
earnest support, though on other grounds 
it might appear objectionable ; but it will 
not, and I therefore cannot support it. 
The more ignorant clamourers in Ireland 
for the present Bill will thus derive only 
disappointment—a disappointment aggra- 
vating all the ills under which they now 
Jabour, and for which they expected this 
measure would be the remedy. And, on 
the other hand, the more intelligent ad- 
vocates of the measure regard it only as 
a means towards the attainment of their 
more extensive ulterior objects. [‘* No, 
no.”| I say Yes, and I refer for a proof of 
my assertion, to the speeches of those ad- 
vocates; for instance, in the town of Bel- 
fast, at a public dinner given there (I re- 
gret that my noble friend, the Member for 
that town, is not present to corroborate 
my statement), I find a gentleman named 
Emmerson, the son of a clergyman, in 
alluding to the measure of Reform, held 
out the democratic, the republican insti- 
tutions of America, as a glorious example, 
to be imitated by the people of this coun- 
try; and he also held out, among the 
advantages of the Bill, that it would put 
an end to the aristocratic institutions of 
the country, and that the 
—_———“‘ Race 
The tenth transmitters of a feolish face,” 
would be destroyed by it for ever. This 
shows, Sir, the ground on which the soz 
disant advocates of Reform hail the pre- 
sent measure. One word with respect to 
the threat of dissolution. I am one of 
those, perhaps I am singular, who attach 
very little importance one way or the other 
to this threat. The minds of those who 
have sent us here are made up as to the 
subject of Reform; and it matters little 
when it is that we meet them—whether it 
be a month or a year hence, meet them we 
must. Thus much I will say of my- 
self, that 1 know not whether this will be 
the last vote which it will be in my power 
to deliver in this House, but if it be the 
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last, it shall be given, at all hazards, 
against the Bill. It may lead to the loss 
of my seat, but still I shall give it, from 
a conscientious sense of duty, against the 
Bill. I shall meet my constituents with 
clean hands. I am unconnected with any 
party within these walls, and I repeat, Sir, 
my vote shall be the result of my honest 
and conscientious conviction. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he could not, on 
the present occasion, give a mere silent 
vote. He owed it to those who sent him 
there, and to himself, to state the grounds 
on which he would give a firm vote against 
the Bill. He was ready to vote for a mo- 
derate plan of Reform, and was willing to 
support every measure that would tend to 
repair those defects in our Constitution 
which time might have introduced; but 
he could not consent to a measure which 
could only end in the destruction of the 
representative system of this country. The 
right hon. President of the Board of Con- 
trol had spoken of the reverence with 
which they should approach the ark of 
the Constitution, and said, that it was in 
that spirit of reverence that Ministers pro- 
posed the present Bill, with a view to 
restore what was wanting in the economy 
and organization of that House; but the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed not to be 
aware, when making this declaration, that 
the present Bill had been designated as 
one essentially destructive to the Consti- 
tution of the country. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, though he con- 
curred with the hon. member for York- 
shire, that, however desirable a pruning- 
knife might be to lop off the excrescences 
of time and circumstances, they should 
not therefore approve of a Bill which was 
neither more nor less than an axe at the 
root of the tree of the British Constitu- 
tion—a Bill which had been rightly de- 
scribed as a flagrant violation of the 
chartered liberties of British freemen. He 
did not wonder at the reception which the - 
Bill had received out of doors,—that its 
appearance should be hailed with open 
arms, as a step towards far other objects. 
It was so; but it was in the spirit in which 
those who besieged a town should hail the 
surrender of the citadel. They knew that 
when in possession of the citadel, they 
could, when it pleased them, command 
the city; and so with the Reformers out 
of doors—they hailed the measure as a 
citadel in the way to the surrender of An- 
nual Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and 
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Universal Suffrage, and they kuew that 
the principle of disfranchising a borough, 
without crime or offence, having been 
once acted upon, there would be little 
difficulty in future in the way of disfran- 
chising inconvenient Representatives. He 
was not surprised that the measure should 
have been warmly advocated by the hon, 
and learned member for Waterford, nor 
did he wonder that the observations of 
that hon. Member were so warmly cheered 
by the other advocates of the measure. 
That hon. and learned Member could 
scarcely conceal his joy at the prospects 
of agitation which the measure held out to 
him. He would not then allude to the 
compromise which might have been en- 
tered into between the hon. and learned 
Member and the Government, nor would 
he dwell upon the enthusiasm with which 
that hon. and learned Gentleman usually 
persisted in enforcing his political opinions, 
nor would he speak of the pecuniary sa- 
crifices which that enthusiasm had cost 
him, nor would he stop to express his 
regret that that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have been led away into the 
devious paths of agitation from those 
walks which would have necessarily led 
him to the highest station in his profes- 
sion; but he would say, that this Bill must 
afford that hon. and learned Gentleman 
consolation for months of anxiety, by the 
prospects which it held out of gratifying 
his darling passion for agitation, and by 
the prospects which it held out of con- 
ferring a preponderance of the elective 
power upon his Catholic brethren. That 
point had been alluded to by the hon. 
member for Drogheda, but it had not 
received that consideration to which it was 
entitled. He was one of those who wished 
to see Catholics and Protestants on terms 
of perfect amity, and to see all political 
distinctions, founded upon religious opi- 
nions, done away with; but still he must 
say, that the power which the present Bill 
would confer upon the Catholics in return- 
ing Members was fraught with alarm to 
the Protestant interest in Ireland. It was 
not in human nature that the Catholics, 
when in possession of this power, could 
stop till they had obtained all that their 


most zealous champions had held out as | 


objects of their just ambition—that the 
40s. freeholders, for instance, who had 
been disfranchised, could rest satisfied 
until they had obtained a restoration of 
their franchise, He was satisfied that in 
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a large majority of the counties and cities, 
the Protestant Members would be dis- 
placed by Catholics, and he was also satis- 
fied, that the principal part of the Catholic 
Members would be nominated by the hon. 
member for Waterford. The Repeal of the 
Union would, as a matter of course, be a 
primary object. Lord Oriel had, before 
the Union, pointed out the effects of 
that measure, which disfranchised 100 
boroughs, returning 200 Protestant Mem- 
bers, and the argument of that noble Lord 
applied a fortiort to the Catholics, who 
must naturally pant for a domestic Legis- 
lature, in which they would be omnipotent. 
Lord Oriel observed, ‘‘ Suppose, then, for 
a moment, that they acquire a power of 
sitting in Parliament; would it be a strange 
conjecture that they would soon feel that 
the Union had accomplished the Reform 
they wished for, by the destruction of 
boroughs, and that two hundred seats, all 
belonging to Protestants (for Protestants 
only received the compensation), had been 
annihilated ? Possessed, then, of this Re- 
form, and of their power of sitting, it might 
be natural for them to look to a restoration 
of the Irish Legislature: their exertions 
would rise in proportion to their hopes 
of success, and would require only a re- 
vival of the Irish Parliaments to give them 
the consequence and superiority they long 
for. They would consider it (that is, the 
power of sitting in Parliament) a right ex- 
isting, but withheld from them at the time 
the Union was discussed, and upon it they 
would endeavour at a dissolution of the 
measure—they would call for 300 Mem- 
bers to resume their functions in an Irish 
Parliament; and the 200 seats, added in 
the room of 100 Protestant boroughs 
which we have demolished, would all be 
filled by popular elections, where numbers, 
in which their strength consists, would de- 
cide, What would not a majority so con- 
stituted look to? They would see their own 
aggrandisement, the maintenance and dig- 
nity of their Clergy, and the consequent 
superiority of their Church, all within their 
view,—lI will look no further into so tre- 
mendous a prospect,—the seeds of separa- 
tion would be sown, and Ireland might be 
torn from her connexion with Britain, 
without which she is and must be incapable 
of enjoying wealth, tranquillity, happiness, 
or any of the blessings of human life.” * 
These observations were made with re- 





* Hansard, Parl, Deb. vol. iv, p. 1003-4, 
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ference to Catholic Emancipation, and 
were unanswerable as long as the 40s. 
freeholders existed. Among them the 
strength of the Catholics resided, and the 
present measure, by destroying the Pro- 
testant Corporations, would go a great 
way towards giving the ascendancy to the 
Catholics. It was to be expected, then, 
that the Catholics would obtain a majority 
from Ireland, and he should like to know 
how Ministers would meet a proposition 
for a Repeal of the Union, backed by a 
majority of Irish Members so returned. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had, it was true, declared, that 
his opinion was, that he should prefer the 
hazard of a civil war to yielding to the 
mischievous demands for a Repeal of the 
Union; but that was a dreadful alterna- 
tive, and his Majesty’s Ministers would be 
answerable to their country, if they took 
on themselves the awful responsibility of 
passing a measure which strengthened the 
means that might ultimately bring the 
question of the Repeal to that point. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who had 
last night spoken in that House for the 
first time, had told them that the measure 
of Catholic Emancipation had been brought 
in upon grounds similar to this—-+that it 
was conceded to the loud demands of the 
Irish people, and that this was now to be 
conceded in like manner to the loud de- 
mands of the English people. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who himself added 
one to the list of-those distinguished men 
who had come into that House through 
what were called Rotten Boroughs, had 
mistaken the analogy; for the Catholic 
Emancipation was a measure that stood on 
very diflerent grounds from those on which 
Reform was introduced. He himself stood 
there as the Representative of a large body 
of freemen, and he would boldly assert, 
that the majority which had returned him 
was a majority of honest and unpurchased 
votes. By what right was it, he would 
ask, that these voters were to be disfran- 
chised? Perhaps he might be told that 
they would not be disfranchised, for that 
those who resided in the city would still 
have the power of voting; but though 
not actually, he asserted that they were 
virtually disfranchised, for the power they 
now possessed must be merged in the 
superior power of the 25,000 voters who 
would be created by this Bill. He was 
satisfied with thus having raised his feeble 
voice in an ardent manner against this 
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measure; and having thus discharged his 
duty, he should not trespass further on 
the patience of the House. 

The Attorney General and several other 
Members rose at once; and, after some 
little confusion, the hon. and learned 
Member, having obtained a preference, 
said, that he was extremely anxious to 
make some few observations on the Bill 
in its present stage. He had been pre- 
vented from doing so in an early part of 
the evening by the absence of his hon. and 
learned friend who had made so able and 
ingenious a speech last evening, and to 
whom he wished to offer some few obser- 
vations in reply. He regretted that his 
hon. and learned friend was still absent, 
but he felt that it was his duty to lose no 
more time in offering his opinions to the 
House. He was happy to be able to do so 
at this moment, for it might be great va- 
nity, or it might be the extreme partiality 
he felt to the task he had undertaken, but 
he had some expectation of being able to 
convert an opponent into a friend. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral, the member 
for Nottinghamshire, whom he believed 
he might call his hon. friend, having 
heard this question debated for seven 
nights in the former stage of this Bill, and 
having then made up his mind as to the 
vote he should give, had been since en- 
tirely convinced of the impropriety of his 
first opinion, and had now withdrawn from 
the presence of the House. [no, no.] He 
begged pardon, aud was happy to be set 
right; for, as the gallant Admiral had 
candidly expressed a doubt whether his 
earlier opinion was correct, there was room 
to hope, that, after a second re-consider- 
ation of the matter, he might discover that 
his new impression was erroneous. No 
Gentleman could do more justice to the 
sentiments of his Constituents than did 
the hon. and gallant Admiral; for he had 
truly represented, that a great Meeting had 
been held in the county of Nottingham, 
which almost every respectable gentleman 
had attended, and that the Resolutions 
then adopted were unanimously in favour 
of this measure. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral had not ascribed that unanimity 
to intimidation or violence; on the con- 
trary, he had declared that every man 
freely uttered his sentiments, as freely as 
in that other county mecting in Berkshire, 
where an hon. Gentleman, standing alone 
in opposition to this measure, was kindly 
and cordially received by those who re- 
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spected his character upon all occasions, 
and especially the manly candour with 
which he avowed the difference of his 
opinion from their own. That single dis- 
sentient was listened to with regret, cer- 
tainly, but with no expression of insult or 
distrust, rather with symptoms of increased 
confidence and regard. If such was the 
feeling of the enlightened persons who as- 
sembled at these county meetings, and if 
there, and in every assembly, except that 
which he had then the honour of address- 
ing, there was an unanimous sentiment in 
favour of this measure ; if, in every one of 
these instances, after a calm, a full, and 
a deliberate discussion, these respectable 
gentlemen found themselves forming the 
minority against the Bill, he begged the 
House to pause a moment, and consider 
which set of opinions had the best chance 
of being right. Was the whole people of 
England mistaken, when, without a shadow 
of personal interest, they pronounced their 
unanimous verdict on the permanent inter- 
ests of the country? or would hon. Mem- 
bers admit the possibility that their judg- 
ment might not be quite infallible, and 
that the tumult of opposition raised against 
the measure within the House, far from 
being the offspring of reason, was made up 
of those interests, habits, connexions, and 
prejudices, which stifle its free exercise ? 
The speech of his hon. and learned friend 
opposite delivered last night, had pro- 
ceeded on the principle of imputation : he 
had found the key to the introduction of 
that measure in the interests of the Minis- 
try; in proof of which discovery, he had 
nothing to do but to repeat the assertion, 
that there was a strange coincidence—a 
remarkable set of symptoms and appear- 
ances, conspiring to make out the selfish- 
ness of their motives in every stage of the 
business. The natural and simple cause 
of the introduction of the Bili for Reform 
—the necessity and the universal wish of 
the people—was too obvious to satisfy the 
ingenuity of his learned friend. ‘* I have 
a shrewd suspicion,” said his learned friend, 
‘that the plan has undergone great alter- 
ations, since it was adopted by the Cabi- 
net ;” but in answer to this suspicion, he 
was able to state positively, that for five 
weeks, at least, he had had the instruc- 
tions to draw this Bill in his hands, and 
on his honour he could declare, that no 
alterations had been made, except in par- 
ticulars not of the least consequence to 
the Bill, and not such, indeed, as to leave 
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him any recollection of their nature. The 
instructions he then received were precise, 
and those he put into the form of the 
Bill as it now stood. So much for suspi- 
cion the first. ‘‘ But, (said his hon. and 
learned friend) conceive how irregular— 
how unprecedented—how improper—how 
inadmissible! The House has been ad- 
vised that no alteration should be proposed, 
lest the safety of the Bill should be endan- 
gered.” However inadmissible or irregu- 
lar that advice might be deemed, it cer- 
tainly was not unprecedented, because, 
only two years ago, the same advice had 
been given by the right hon, Baronet upon 
that great measure—second only in im- 
portance to the present—the Catholic Re- 
lief bill. The supporters of the bill pro- 
duced by Government were entreated to 
abstain from alterations, as its fate would 
be risked if any were introduced. In spite 
of such an authority, this second charge was 
hailed as a more successful attack, and his 
hon, and learned friend had been encouraged 
to venture on one still bolder. He now as- 
serted, that the cry for Reform was raised 
by Ministers, to keep themselves in power, 
and propagated by their means, for fear 
they should lose their places. Was it ne- 
cessary to appeal to the most notorious 
facts in the history of the country, to re- 
move this ground of charge? Did Ministers 
raise the storm? Were they the authors of 
the agitation? When did it commence ? 
Last year? Certainly not. The cry for 
teform was raised after the melancholy 
results of the American war; and could it 
be pretended that Lord Chatham, in his 
demand for it, was playing into the hands 
of the Government of 1831? That illus- 
trious Peer, with his last breath, denounced 
the fatal influence that perverted the House 
of Commons, and the same conviction had 
been the very foundation of the fame of 
his son. His declared sentiments upon 
this subject had enabled him to step into 
power, supported by the confidence of the 
people, and that power he more than once 
exerted to destroy the influence which his 
father had denounced. At a later period, 
when he availed himself of the corrupt 
state of Parliament to perpetuate his 
power, and Mr. Fox pointed to his exam- 
ple as the fulfilment of his prophecy, the 
noble Lord, now at the head of the Go- 
vernment, had brought forward the ques- 
tion, and had divided with only about 
forty Members in its favour. He only men- 
tioned these facts to show that the import- 
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ant principle had long been acknowledged, 
and generally felt, as every hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would acknowledge at a 
time when his feelings were not excited, 
or his interests endangered. For many 
years a strong case, not for inquiry, but 
for redress, had existed. The corruption 
of the House of Commons was a matter of 
notoriety, and the people of England had 
taken it up, and called for Reform ina 
voice as far from entreaty on the one hand 
as it was from intimidation on the other. 
Any man who could view the subject 
calmly, with the temper and moderation 
that became so great a question, must at 
once acquit the Ministers, who had long 
excluded themselves from power by de- 
monstrating the necessity for Reform, from 
every sordid motive in now proposing it. 
Sincerely believing the evil to be enor- 
mous, they proposed an efficient remedy ; 
for, unless it were efficient, it could not 
be permanent and final. A trifling or 
partial measure might silence the public 
voice for the year 1831, but something 
more, in that case, would be necessary in 
1832, and so on from year to year, keeping 
the country in a fever of suspense and 
speculation—a state of the public mind of 
all things to be avoided. An attempt had 
been made to throw discredit on the Bill, 
by asserting that it was the result of com- 
promise; as if any great measure could be 
adopted, bythe concurrent opinion of many 
individuals, without some sacrifice for the 
sake of unanimity. It had been con- 
ceded on the other side, last night, he be- 
lieved for the first time, that some degree 
of Reform was necessary. No hint of the 
kind had been given during the former 
Debate of seven nights’ duration; but 
now, forsooth, the Bill before the House 
was to be brought into disrepute because 
hon. Members had their measures of Re- 
form, a secret to all but themselves, and 
even to themselves till within the last 
. twenty-four hours, Refom, more moderate, 
more prudent, and discreet, and by which 
the interests of all would be duly guarded. 
But when these hon. Members talked of 
moderate Reform, he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) wished to know what was meant by the 
words? Had the scorner of compromise 
discovered some middle course, by which 
the nomination boroughs were to be 
preserved, and the principle of Repre- 
sentation carried into effect? On that 
scheme they had not yet agreed; the 
hon, Baronet (the member for London- 
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derry) professing his readiness to throw 
them over, while the noble member for 
the county of Down, while he declared 
himself a stringent Reformer, was hostile 
to the commencement of the change. Let 
the moderate Reformers state their prac- 
tical views before they condemned the 
plan. Some of them would perhaps say, 
that half the number only should be dis- 
franchised—that one Aldborough should 
be spared, while the other was taken ;-— 
others, that each of them, as well as 
Boroughbridge, Gatton, and Old Sarum, 
should send one Member, but only one, 
for the future. Either of these schemes 
involved the peril of change; but in a 
case of detected, notorious, and inveterate 
abuse, the danger of doing nothing ought 
not to be neglected. It thus became a 
practical question of degree, and the Bill 
should be allowed to go into the Commit- 
tee, in order that the various views of en- 
lightened men might be collected, and a 
measure concentrated from a combination 
and comparison of themall. His hon. and 
learned friend had observed upon the curious 
coincidence that sixty-two boroughs were to 
be disfranchised, and the Members of the 
House diminished to the same extent ; and 
he had followed it up with the suggestion, 
that Ministers meant, in the end, to give 
back sixty-two Members to the totally dis- 
franchised boroughs. He (the Attorney 
General) hoped that the character of those 
who introduced the Bill would be a se- 
curity against the suspicion of such trifling 
with an important question. If it were 
true, Ministers would hardly forego the 
support they might obtain by the avowal 
of such an intention, instead of estranging 
the borough proprietors, by announcing 
disfranchisement in the first place, and dis- 
gusting the people afterwards, by desert- 
ing their own promise. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman called the plan a selfish 
one; he (the Attorney General) called it a 
plan devised for the public good. His 
learned friend sustained the charge by re- 
ferring to the provisions of the Bill; he 
made the sameappeal. He inferredhonesty 
of intention from the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the class to which he had just al- 
luded, the inevitable consequence of the 
measure proposed. He inferred honesty 
of intention from its determined efforts to 
remove the temptation to bribery; that 
persons of education and talent might not 
be prevented from offering themselves as 
candidates by the fear of expense. Did 
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the Bill profess to do this, and to do it ef- 
fectually? Why, in the first place, out- 
voters were not to be conveyed to the poll, 
and resident voters alone were entitled to 
vote, a provision little likely to conciliate 
the favour of the non-resident voters. An- 
other feature of the plan to prevent ex- 
pense was, shortening the duration of the 
poll. Was not that a bond fide attempt 
to avoid the expense of elections? There 
could be no doubt that would be the effect; 
instead of fifteen days, which afforded 
time for votes to rise in price, to an extent 
sometimes hardly capable of calculation, 
the time was reduced to two days in 
towns and counties. Then the right of 
voting was more defined and simplified. 
Whatever advantages some might ascribe 
to a variety of rights, a uniformity of 
franchise was well calculated to put an 
end to litigation and protracted contests. 
Registration had the sametendency. ‘T'hese 
were proofs of the bona fides, with which 
the Bill had been devised, for effecting a 
public good; and when his hon. and learned 
friend, from the omission of the word 
“bribery,” insinuated that the authors of 
the Bill wefe indifferent to that great evil, 
the remark was extremely unfair. All the 
Acts as to bribery were left in operation; 
not one was to be repealed by this Bill, 
which laid the axe at the root of corrup- 
tion, by weakening the motive and de- 
stroying the opportunity. No Bill could 
undergo more serious examination than this 
had done; and considering that no person 
was more capable of exposing real defects 
than his hon. and learned friend, he was 
surprised, when he looked at his successful 
speech, to see how little effect it amounted 
to. He was sorry not to see his hon. and 
learned friend in his place, when he re- 
marked, that if his hon. and learned friend 
considered that the object of Ministers in 
introducing this measure was to keep their 
places, doubtless imputing to them (as he 
said) no sordid motive, he (the Attorney 
General) had an equal right to say—im- 
puting no sordid motive to his hon. and 
learned friend —that he made that speech 
for the sake of getting into place again. 
These assumed motives might detract from 
the authority of reason on either side, but 
they did not affect the reasoning. He 
would endeavour, then, to meet the several 
arguments adduced, First, it was said, that 
though the Bill professed not to give double 
votes, leaseholders had a vote, and the 
landlords had a vote for the county, for the 
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same property. If this were really ab- 
surd, it could be easilv altered in the Com- 
mittee; an answer that would apply to 
many other criticisms, the only question at 
that time being, as to the principle of the 
measure. Another objection was, that the 
county of York was to be divided into 
three Ridings, each with two Members ; 
and his hon. and learned friend exclaimed, 
“Oh, what have you done? Why, this is 
Cromwell’s plan!” The Attorney General 
asked how long we were to be frightened 
by mere words, from doing what was right, 
contending, that if it were Cromwell’s plan, 
it was the plan of one of the most sensible 
men that ever lived —a great reformer of 
gross abuses—the best reformer of Chancery 
from that time to the present; a man, whose 
opinion on a matter in which he had no per- 
sonal interest was of the highest value. If 
it were true that one Riding had a popu-- 
lation of 700,000,—more than the other 
two Ridings united—his answer to the ob- 
jection was, that Ministers did not pretend 
by this Bill to equalise counties. But the 
least populous of the Ridings would produce 
amore numerous constituency, than the 
most populous county in Cromwell’s time. 
The difficulty of drawing an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to effect Reform of any kind, must be 
well known to his hon. and learned friend, 
and could certainly not be denied by ano- 
ther hon. and learned friend he saw opposite 
(Sir James Scarlett), who brought in a bill 
last year for the much lesser object of re- 
forming the Welsh Judicature. He found 
on the Journals, that the best assistance 
was allotted to him for the performance 
of his task, his associates being the then 
Solicitor-general and Mr. Secretary Peel. 
Their joint labours produced a bill, which, 
after frequent revisions, had become the 
law: but a law so imperfect and faulty, 
that other laws had been since found ne- 
cessary to cure its defects, and, at this 
moment, an ex post facto law was sug- 
gested as a less evil than that some of its 
provisions should still be in operation. 
Some little indulgence might, therefore, 
be claimed for the first draft of a Bill, 
which aspired at little other merit, than 
that of being brief and intelligible, and 
might easily be corrected in the Commit- 
tee. The point to which he next alluded 
was that regarding the powers which it 
was proposed to give to the Committee of 
the Privy Council. Undoubtedly those 
powers were very large; but when they 
proposed to do what this Bill was in- 
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tended to carry into effect, and when one 
of the leading principles of the Bill—one 
of its great and most important features— 
was, that a parcel of cqrrupt boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, and that addi- 
tional Members were to be given to a cer- 
tain number of counties,— those counties 
to be divided into districts,—he would ask, 
could a better mode be devised for effect- 
ing the object than by appointing a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, persons of 
weight, and station, and character in the 
State, upon whose decision the imputation 
of partiality could not be cast? The prin- 
ciple itself was not a new one, nor was an 
Act of Parliament required to enable his 
Majesty to put such a principle in opera- 
tion. It was the ancient and well-under- 
stood right of the Crown, to cease sending 
writs to certain places or boroughs. This 
vested right is in the Crown : what would 
become of that vested right in borough 
nomination, of which so much was said, 
if it were thwarted by the King’s declining 
to exercise his prerogative of sending a 
writ to Old Sarum for the election of 
Members? The King could take away 
the right which he gave. He did not say 
that the King could take away charters 
from Corporations, but he could take away 
from decayed boroughs the right of send- 
ing Members to Parliament. [‘* No, no!” 
JSrom Mr. Sadler.| He would assert that 
such was the fact, notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction of the hon. member for Newark. 
The Act of Union certainly prescribed the 
number of Members for that House, but it 
did not prescribe the places from which 
they were to be sent. He was of opinion, 
that the interposition of the Privy Coun- 
cil, therefore, far from creating a new 
power, was only a new check for the more 
secure accomplishment of what was fit 
and just to bedone. His hon. and learned 
friend no doubt also fancied that he had 
made a successful hit on the point of the 
rent of houses conferring the right to vote. 
Poor-rates formed an uncertain criterion, 
but they might come in aid; the hoped-for 
repeal of the Inhabited House Duty (with 
the rest of the Assessed ‘T'axes) would de- 
prive the proper officers of that means of 
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of the payment of rent, where there was | 


no collusion between the landlord and 
tenant, would afford evidence to establish 
the value of the tenement. When the | 
house was in the hands of the owner him- | 
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terion of value; but the inquiry was to be 
made at a calm season, when the judgment 
was not perverted by the violence and cor- 
ruption, which may influence every decision 
during the heat of anelection. In another 
part of the plan, his learned friend had 
detected a boon given to the landlords,—~ 
that here was a bribe offered to the Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons, to in- 
duce them to consent to this measure. No 
great compliment to the Gentlemen whom 
he was addressing. It appeared to him 
(the Attorney General) that while a man’s 
real bond fide substance was to give him 
his title to vote, the proof of the payment 
of rent and taxes was the simplest method 
of arriving at that fact. He plainly per- 
ceived that the House felt this common- 
sense explanation to be completely satis- 
factory; but no single point of the speech 
he was discussing had been more success- 
ful than his learned friend’s banter on the 
boon to parish officers, and the bribe to 
landlords—proving only, that when the 
audience is well-disposed, a little wit some- 
times goes a great way. It was the same 
with argument addressed to those who 
came resolved to be convinced. The pro- 
posed mode of registration in the coun- 
ties seemed to him (the Attorney General) 
a simple and an excellent one. The Regis- 
ter in counties was to be made by a Bar- 
rister duly qualified, and he rejoiced to 
add, that none of the 40s. freeholders would 
be disfranchised ; thus the lower orders 
might still, by prudence and industry, be- 
come owners of the soil, and part of a nu- 
merousand most valuable constituency. ‘I'o 
the freeholders, by the Bill, copyholders, 
and leaseholders were in future to be added ; 
and here he could not but reeur to the 
frightful word ‘ revolutionary,” introduced 
by various hon. Members into the discus- 
sion; they denounced the measure as re- 
volutionary and destructive of all the an- 
cient establishments of the country. It 
was some satisfaction to have obtained a 
legal definition of the meaning of the term 
‘ revolutionary,” for an hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Ormsby Gore), after having 
invoked the shade of Blackstone, drew 
from the mouth of that legal prophet, that 


judging; but the production of a receipt | though he approved of extending the fran- 


chise to frecholders and copyholders, their 
admission would shake the foundation, or at 
least remove the superstructure, of the Con- 
stitution. This argument showed the value 
of some of the big words imported into this 


self, there was no rent to furnish this cri- | debate, which could frighten those only 
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who were too prone to be alarmed. The 
fact was, that in the reign of William 3rd, 
the word “ revolution” was used to signify 
a restoration of rights and liberties, and 
he knew no reason why the same meaning 
should not be assigned to it in the reign 
of William 4th. Cromwell might be em- 
ployed as a bugbear, and Jacobinical and 
Revolutionary applied as nick-names to 
the present plan of Reform ; but the coun- 
try would not be deceived by such artifices, 
and the time was gone by when ignorance 
could be imposed upon by the jargon of 
party. He apprehended that he had now 
gone through, and answered, most of the 
points urged by his hon. and learned friend. 
A Member across the Table observed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had said nothing 
of the Preston voters.] If Preston were 
especially affected by the measure, he was 
ready to give a full consideration to its 
peculiar claims in the Committee. No 
wish existed for the disfranchisement of 
that, or any other well-peopled place. The 
principle of this Bill was not one of dis- 
franchisement. [‘‘ No, no,” from the Op- 
position benches.| He would repeat, that 
the principle of this Bill was not a princi- 
ple of disfranchisement [‘‘ No !” no,” from 
the Opposition.] The object of the Bill 
was, to retain as much as possible all ex- 
isting rights of voting [‘‘ No, no,” from the 
Opposition], as far as was consistent with 
—[Here the learned Gentleman was in- 
terrupted by a loud cry of “ No,” from 
some Member on the Opposition benches}. 
The hon. Member, continued the learned 
Gentleman, might say ‘ No,” but he 
would assert, that the object of this Bill | 
was not one of disfranchisement, but | 
that its object was, to keep as much 
as possible the existing right of voting, 
as far as that was consistent with the 
real and effectual Reform of the Repre- 
sentation of the people in that House. 
He was fully persuaded that nothing better 


could be brought forward for such an ob- | 


ject,—namely, to establish a real, effec- 
tual, and pure representation of the people 
in Parliament, and he should be much 
surprised, indeed, to find anything better 
proposed for such a purpose. Before he 
sat down he could not avoid alluding to 
some observations which had fallen from 
a noble Lord opposite (Lord Valletort) 
last evening, in reference to what had been 
said by him (the Attorney General) in the 
discussion which occurred in the early 
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privilege ;—namely, as to whether a cer- 
tain paragraph had been a false and scan- 
dalous libel. He said on that occasion, 
that he did not think the paragraph in 
question was a false one; he was of the 
same opinion still; and he thought now, 
as he thought then, that there would be 
the greatest danger of a defeat in sending 
such a paragraph before a Jury. He at 
the same time said on that occasion, that 
he regretted and deprecated the strong and 
coarse language which had been resorted 
to; and yet the noble Lord had accused 
him of justifying and adopting the employ- 
ment of the term “ hired lacquies” towards 
Members of that House. That many acted 
under the most disturbing influences, the 
nature of their motives alone proved. He 
had, however, avowed his belief, that when 
hon. Members came into that House, they 
became public men, and were inspired with 
a wish to perform their duty faithfully. He 
was slow to suspect that they would deliber- 
ately sacrifice their conscientious convic- 
tion to any motive whatever; and he ap- 
pealed to them, from that excited state of 
feeling which was now more striking in the 
House than out of doors, to the calm re- 
tirement of their closet. He did not despair 
of receiving their support, from a sense of 
what was due to their own character, and 
to their well-considered interests ; gaining 
from the proposed measure more as mem- 
bers of the community, than they could 
lose as Members of Parliament. Such had 
been the persuasion of some of the most 
distinguished men the country had ever 
seen, the friends of Reform in the last 
century, and the consistent advocates of the 
present Bill. When he looked round, 
he saw them filling the same place in 
the same ranks, and fighting the battle of 
the Constitution. There was his venerable 
friend, the member for Norfolk : the noble 
Lord, who now, as then, represented the 
county of Derby, the hon. and long-trusted 
members for Middlesex, and Surrey and 
Berkshire : others he could name, the 
noble Lord who, from 1797 to the present 
time, sat in Parliament for Lancashire, 
his hon. friend, the member for West- 
minster, who then gave his first vote, and 
made his first speech, in favour of a cause 
which he had ever since so honourably 
and so steadily defended. If all these 
men must be acquitted of every selfish 
motive, in voting for Reform in 1797, the 
noble Lord who then proposed it, himself 
a county Member, and who now stakes 
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his existence, as first Minister of the 
Crown, on the fate of the self-same mea- 
sure, may deserve credit for sincerity and 
patriotism, for this faithful adherence to 
his early opinions. Too much stress may 
sometimes be laid on the merit of con- 
sistency, which ought doubtless to give 
way to altered circumstances, or an honest 
change of opinion. Yet, surely, consistency 
is a merit, affording the strongest pre- 
sumption of honest motives, and some 
proof of clear and enlightened views. He 
claimed the full benefit of these presump- 
tions for the noble Lord who now enjoys 
the happiness, described by the poet, of 
him— 





“who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, has wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his youthful thought,” 
even if his own character, and that of the 
associates who surrounded him, did not 
divest his proposal of every thing uncon- 
stitutional or dangerous. He would not 
press too far the argument from their 
authority, since the hon. member for 
Marlborongh had reminded the House, 
that it was men of character, rank, and 
station, who had begun the civil war in 
the time of Charles Ist. ‘ Did not,” 
said the hon. Member, ‘‘ such men as 
Essex, and Warwick, and Northumber- 
land, begin that civil war, ignorant, at the 
time, of the result to which their measures 
would lead, and blind to the consequences 
of their own conduct?” The question 
would prove too much : in condemning the 
patriots of 1640, it would involve in the 
same ruin, all the reformers of our own 
times, the hon. member for Cornwall, who 
undertakes to reform Parliament hereafter, 
as well as the authors of the Ministerial 
measure. Where was the use of re- 
ferring them to the arbitrary times of 
Charles Ist, with his usurping Ministers, 
his tyrannical Courts, his Star Chamber, 
his Courts of Wards, by which his subjects 
had been plundered—to a time when the 
people were running counter to all his 
measures, when they suspected the King, 
hated the Ministry, and detested the 
whole policy of the Government. Was 
that a period to be taken as a parallel 
for the present time? Than which there 
never could be, he thought, a more propi- 
tious juncture. We were at peace, and 
prospering with a thriving trade, with the 
country improving, with the currency on 
a wholesome footing, with everything 
going on safely and securely throughout 
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society, with one exception [a laugh from 
the Opposition benches.| Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh if they pleased at the 
fact, but what did their constituents 
think of it? Their constituents unani- 
mously said, that it was high time to put 
an end to that debasing, and degrad- 
ing influence, which existed among the 
higher orders, and produced such demoral- 
izing effects upon the lower; the natural 
and inevitable result of a system which 
was founded on corruption, and the natu- 
ral cause of so much suffering and calamity 
to the nation. He was astonished to see 
moral and religious men strenuously con- 
tending against Parliamentary Reform, 
with such cases as Retford, and Grimsby, 
and Evesham, before their eyes. He was 
surprised to behold such men endeavour- 
ing, under such circumstances, to prevent 
all species of Reform. He would main- 
tain, that the tendency of their arguments 
excluded it altogether. What else was 
the burthen of the seven nights’ Debate 
on the part of the opponents of this 
measure? What other plan did they 
hint at? What hope did they hold out to 
the people? Did the right hon. Baronet 
admit more than a bare possibility, that he 
might, perhaps, be induced, as an indivi- 
dual, to give his reluctant assent to some 
measure of Reform? and what was known 
of his sentiments on the subject,’ but his 
decided preference of Bassetlaw to Bir- 
mingham, when an extension of elective 
rights was in contemplation? Some persons 
required that the public voice ought to be 
consulted : well, the public voice had been 
consulted. Others cried out that it was a 
robbery of Corporations ; but the Corpo- 
rations had come forward and begged to 
be so robbed. Others then had said, 
that the Bill contained clauses contrary to 
the rights of the City of London ; but the 
City had met the next day, and had voted, 
not only that the measure was good, but 
had declared itself ready to sacrifice some 
of its most valued privileges, for the gene- 
ral advantage expected from the Bill. 
There was scarcely an exception to the 
unanimity of the people, whose opinions 
had been so confidently challenged. The 
measure was brought forward to remedy 
the greatest evils, and never was there a 
time in which it could be brought forward 
with greater safety. There was perfect 
happiness in observing the present state 
of the public mind, compared to what it 
had been a few weeks before. The Gentle- 
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men opposite, who so often alluded to the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation carried, 
as they said, in opposition to the petitions 
of the people, did not seem to act consist- 
ently, when they now opposed a measure 
in favour of which the people had poured 


innumerable petitions upon the Table of 


the House. For his part, he would ab- 
stain from using any argument which 
could be called intimidation. As he 
would not allow such an influence to be 
exercised upon himself, he would not 
attempt to exert it over others. But the 
language of some of his friends was mis- 
construed into menaces. When the oppo- 
nents of the Bill were told that they 
would not dare to face their constitu- 
ents, it could never have been supposed 
to be intimated that they ran any risk 
of personal ill-treatment ; but only that the 
cause of Reform was making such way 
throughout the country, and that amongst 


‘the most intelligent part of the people; 


and he would observe, that that part ex- 
tended very far in the lowest class—that 
the Gentlemen who opposed the Bill 
could not expect afterwards the support 
of their constituents. There was nothing 
now of violence or faction among the peo- 
ple: the long neglect of real grievances, 
the provoking disappointment that would 
arise from palliatives and half-measures, 
especially if times less prosperous than 
the present should supervene, would in 
the end produce those lamentable results, 
which the experience of mankind has 
always proved to arise from just and rea- 
sonable discontent. In his conscience he 
believed that the present Bill would allay 
those feelings of dissatisfaction, by re- 
moving their cause; that it was not too 
late to apply an efficient remedy to a 
growing and undeniable evil; and that by 


adapting our institutions to the spirit of 
the times we live in, by a purer mode of 


election, and truer state of Representation, 
we should give the best security that 
human wisdom ever devised for the per- 
manence and stability of our institutions, 

[Great cheering and loud calls of “ ques- 
tion.”| After the noise had subsided, 

Sir James Scarlett rose and spoke as 
follows ;—* | am well aware of the disad- 
vantage of rising to address you immedi- 
ately after the speech of my hon. and 
learned friend (the Attorney General) and 





* Printed, by permission, from the authentic 
Copy published by Mr. Murray. 
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how much that disadvantage is increased 
by the late hour of the night, and the ex- 
hausted state of the House, as well as of 
the subject. Nevertheless, considering it 
a duty I owe to the House as well as to 
myself, that my sentiments upon this most 
important question should not remain un- 
known, I rise, in the face of these difficul- 
ties, to request for a short time the indul- 
gence of the House, which I shall endea- 
vour not to abuse. I am most anxious 
that it should be fully understood that, 
long before and ever since I have been a 
Member of this House, I have been a 
friend to Reform. Upon various occasi- 
ons when the question has been brought 
forward since | have had the hononr of a 
seat in this place, though I have not 
troubled you with any statement of those 
sentiments, I have sufficiently declared 
them by my vote. My opinions upon this 
subject have never undergone any change. 
Jam still a friend to Reform. I am sen- 
sible of certain defects in the present state 
of the representation of the people ; and I 
am most anxious to remove those defects 
by such amendments as appear to me use- 
ful and necessary to make that Representa- 
tion more perfect. But it does not follow 
that I am bound by any vote I have before 
given, or justified by the opinions I con- 
tinue to entertain, to adopt the specific 
measure hefore the House, if it appears to 
me to go far beyond what any reasonable 
man would, upon due reflection, be willing 
to adopt, who was desirous of improving, 
but at the same time careful not to subvert 
the institutions of his country. I agree 
with my hon. and learned friend who has 
just sat down, that this great question 
ought to be debated free from all party 
feelings and all personal allusions, and I 
regret that so much of both have been 
already introduced. I can say for mysel!, 
that no individual in this House is more 
free from personal and party feeling than 
[ am; and that I have bestowed an anxious 
consideration upon the subject, without any 
other motive than that of forming a just 
opinion upon it. Whatever Gentlemen 
may be pleased to think of this declaration, 
I trust they will give me credit when I as- 
sure them, that I have nothing to hope and 
nothing to fear from any opinion I may 
deliver in this House ; and that, upon the 
present occasion, I neither expect to gain 
a seat nor to keep a seat by the vote I 
shall give, or by the honest avowal of my 
opinions. Admitting, then, that a Reform 
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is either necessary, or, at least, would be 
highly useful, in the Representation of the 
people, I must still contend that no Reform 
can be either necessary or useful which is 
not consistent with the Constitution. 
There may be defects, and great defects, 
in the representation, and yet the institu- 
tion itself is well worth preserving. The 
House of Commons, formed as it is, has 
done too much good, and too much good 
may yet be expected from it, to justify us 
in parting with it for an untried experiment 
which, under the name of a Reform, is an 
entire re-construction of the House, upon 
principles altogether new and unknown to 
the Constitution. I complain of no man 
for differing from me in opinion; but | 
claim the privilege of exercising my own 
judgment upon the measure ; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the re-construc- 
tion of this House, upon the plan now pro- 
posed, will be advantageous to the coun- 
try. Wishing, therefore, to retain all the 
good that we already possess, and thinking 
it in the highest degree impolitic and un- 
wise to hazard the loss, if I feel serious 
doubts of the success of this measure, 
those doubts are with me a sufficient 
reason for not going the lengths it would 
carry me. My hon. and learned friend, 
the Attorney General, seems to think that 
there is no alternative but this Reform or 
no Reform ; and that those whoare favour- 
ble to any Reform must vote for the princi- 
pleof this Bill. I can by no means accede 
to his view of the subject. It might as 
well be contended, that if a measure were 
proposed to reform this House by abridg- 
ing it of half its Members, and introduc- 
ing the remainder into one assembly with 
the House of Peers, it would be incumbent 


Second Reading— 


on those who wished for any scheme of 


Reform to vote, at least, for the second 
reading of sich a bill. The principle of the 
Bill lies not in the preamble, but in the 
specific measiire ; and that specific measure 
can only be found in the details of the 
Bill, Before entering upon the specific 
objections which I have to urge against this 
measure, I beg to be allowed shortly to 
advert to the grounds on which it has been 
generally supported, and upon one or 
more of which every measure of Reform 
must stand. The first ground is that of a 
constitutional right vested in the people to 
the specific Reform required. The second 
is a right in the people founded upon 
some particular theory, with which the 
Constitution does not exactly square, the 
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inconsistencies between which theory and 
the fact are assumed to be grievances. 
The last ground is that of practical expe- 
diency. Now, if any constitutional right 
be possessed by the people to this specific 
plan of Reform, that right must be found 
in some written law, or in some known 
usage or practice. But in what law, or in 
what practice, at any period of our history 
is the plan of construction for this House 
contained in the Bill, to be found? The 
House will please to recollect that the 
Constitution of England is not to be 
found in any one written law or code, but 
in a collection of laws, usages, and prac- 
tices. Upon these, such as they are, 
depend the authority of the King, of the 
Peers, and of this House. Of what does 
the House of Commons consist? How 
was it formed? And upon jwhat do its 
rights and privileges now depend? It 
was formed originally of Members returned 
by the sole authority of the King’s writs 
for certain counties, cities, and boroughs. 
To these have been added occasionally, 
by Act of Parliament, other Members, such 
for example, as those for the county and 
city of Chester, those for the county and 
City of Durham, those for the principality 
of Wales. They have also been increased 
by various Charters from the Crown, grant- 
ing to certain corporations the privilege of 
sending Members, upon which Charters 
alone their right to return is now founded. 
The House of Commons, then, was founded 
upon, and consists of, a certain number of 
usages, Acts of Parliament, and Charters. 
Upon these rests its whole constitution 
and authority. In which of these, then, 
can be found any recognized right to this, 
or indeed to any other, specific mode of 
Reform? But if there be a constitutional 
right, it can only be found in some of 
these statutes, charters, and usages. My 
noble friend, who introduced this measure 
in a speech distinguished by that elegance 
and perspicuity which characterize all his 
performances in this House, was pleased to 
refer to the Statute of Edward Ist, com- 
monly called the Statute of Westminster 
the first. My noble friend thought that 
he had found in that statute, though, 
passed before the existence of any House 
of Commons, or of any Representation of 
the people by election, a constitutional 
principle sufficient for his purpose, because 
he found a recital in the preamble of that 
Statute, that it was made in Parliament by 
the assent of the King’s Council, the Arch- 
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bishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, 
Barons, and all the commonalty of the 
realm, thereto summoned. It must be 
owned, that this was a tempting passage 
for my noble friend to cite. But if he will 
take the trouble to examine the history of 
a period somewhat earlier than the date 
of that Statute, he will find that the words 
commonalty of the realm, as there used, 
have no such meaning as he ascribes to 
them, and can justify no such inference as 
he draws from them. Jt is well known 
that Henry 3rd, when he came a minor 
to the throne, confirmed the great Charter 
extorted by the Barons from King John. 
When he came of age, however, he de- 
clared that confirmation void by reason 
of his minority, and violated the Charter 
in many essential parts. This occasioned 
much discontent, and many wars between 
him and his Barons. In the year 1258, he 
summoned them to meet him at a Parlia- 
ment at Oxford; they assembled in great 
numbers, with their vassals in arms, under 
colour of assisting the King against the 
incursions of the Welsh, but in reality to 
drive away certain foreigners who sur- 
rounded him, and to compel him to their 
terms. They accomplished their object ; 
and at this Parliament the Barons elected 
twelve of their own body, who, together 
with twelve elected by the King, were to 
make provisions for the future government 
of the realm. These twenty-four delegates 
made a number of regulations, which went 
by the name of the Oxford Provisions. 
By one of these, the Barons were to elect 
twelve, who were to attend three Parlia- 
ments, which the King was bound to hold 
every year, at stated times, and also to 
attend him upon all other occasions, when 
there should be need to treat of the business 
of the realm. I have made an extract from 
the published copy of the record, which still 
exists. The original is in the Norman 
language of the times, and it will be seen 
what is meant by the commonalty. ‘ Be 
it remembered, gue le commun elise duze 
prodes hommes que viendront as Parlemens, 
&c.” and that le commun tiendra pur establis, 
what the twelve shall do. Now, here the 
word commun does not mean the people, 
but the Barons; and this will be more clear 
by looking at the next extract, which con- 
tains the names of the prodes hommes 
elected. ‘‘ Ces sunt les duze que sont 
eslu par les baruns, a treter a tres Parle- 
mens par an avec le conseil de rei pur tout 
la commun dela terre de commun besoigne.” 
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Here then the Barons elect; and if la 
commun de la terre means the commons, 
and not the Barons, they elect for the 
people. But that is not all; for the men 
elected consist of twelve Barons: their 
names are preserved, beginning with the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Earl of Hereford, and nine 
others of less note.* Now, it appears from 
the historian of the time, Matthew Paris, 
that Edward, the son of Henry 3rd, was 
present at this Parliament, and that he, as 
well as his father, took an oath to observe 
the Oxford Provisions. The document in 
which their oaths were promulgated by the 
authority of the King is still extant. In 
the course of two years, however, Henry 
ard appears to have repented of his con- 
cession. He obtained from the Pope ab- 
solution from his oath;+ the war was 
renewed between him and his Barons; 
and he had shut himself up in the Tower 
of London, when Edward, his son, arrived 
from abroad; and, learning the treachery 
of his father, he not only disdained to ac- 
cept of a Papal absolution, which was also 
offered to him, but renewed his oath to the 
Barons, and for a time took their part 
against the King.{ And although he 
afterwards joined his father in the civil 
war which followed, he yet renewed the 
same oath upon different occasions, and 
probably did so upon the final pacification, 
about two years before Henry’s death. At 
that period, Edward was abroad; he re- 
turned in the third year of his reign, and 
held that first Parliament, at which the 
Statute in question was passed, and to 
which he probably had summoned, amongst 
others, the twelve elected Barons. I offer 
it, therefore, to my noble friend, as a pro- 
bable conjecture, that if the commonalty 
of the land was summoned or represented 
in that Parliament, it was summoned in the 
persons of these twelve Barons, and repre- 
sented by them, who were, by the oath of 
Edward, to be admitted to his council and 





* The other names are, Philip Bassett, John 
de Baliol, John de Verdun, John de Grey, 
Roger de Summery, Roger de Montalt, Hugh 
d’Espenser, Thomas de Gresty, Egidius de 
Argenten. 

+ Eo tempore, Rex concepta securitate de- 
creverat a juramento palam resilire, tanquam 
absolutus a papa ab eo quod fecerat sacramento. 

t Quum autem venisset Edwardus et de 
vanis regis consiliis fuisset edoctus, iratus valde, 
a patris absentavit se conspectibus, adherens in 
hac parte baronibus, prout juraverat. 
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Parliament pur tout la commun de la terre. 
There is another chapter in that Statute 
which has led to some misapprehension. 
It is declared, that elections shall be free 
from force or menaces; which my noble 
friend might, with equal plausibility, con- 
tend, afforded a proof that elections of 
Members of Parliament then had existence. 
But it appears by a subsequent Statute, of 
the ninth year of Edward 2nd, as well as 
by the history of the times, that the elec- 
tions there referred to, were elections to 
ecclesiastical dignities. My noble friend 
also referred to the Statute which passed, 
I think, in the thirty-fourth year of the 
reign of Edward Ist, called the Statute 
de tallagio non concedendo, by which the 
King binds himself to take no tallage but 
by consent of the freemen of the realm. 
Nobody knows better than my noble friend, 
that shortly before that period, in the same 
King’s reign, writs were issued for the re- 
turn of knights of the shire and burgesses 
of certain boroughs. But those boroughs 
were either boroughs in demesne, the pro- 
perty of the King, who had granted them 
certain immunities, or the property of some 
great Baron, by whose desire, probably, 
the writs were addressed to them. Surely 
nothing can be discovered in the state of 
the House of Commons at that period, or 
in the practice of the Constitution, imper- 
fect as it then was, to justify the notion, 
that by any law or usage, any particular 
and definite constitutional right existed, 
upon which the House of Commons ought 
to be constructed upon the plan now pro- 
posed, or, indeed, upon any other plan. 
With respect to the theoretical right for 
which some persons contend, it appears to 
me so perfectly void of all reason and 
principle, that I shall not waste a word 
upon it, being satisfied that all attempts 
to support a measure of Reform upon the 
fanciful theories of individuals, however 
ingenious, must be treated in this House 
with scorn and contempt. The only re- 
maining, and, in my opinion, the only safe 
ground upon which any such measure can 
rest, is the ground of expediency. Upon 
that ground alone, therefore, I venture to 
propose the objections which, in my judg- 
ment, ought to prevail against this Bill. 
In doing so, I shall not detain the House, 
at this hour, by entering at large into 
arguments in support of these objections; 
but shall content myself with stating my 
opinions, formed upon the most anxious and 
mature deliberation, and [ am sure most 
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conscientiously formed, against the pro- 
posed measure. Then, Sir, what is pro- 
posed by this Bill? It proposes, in the first 
instance, to cut off sixty-two Members from 
the Representation. From what class of 
the Representatives are they to be cut off? 
From that class in which are to be found 
the representatives of the monied, the com- 
mercial, and the manufacturing interests: 
no county Member is taken away. Now 1 
wish to state my opinion with all openness 
and candour, and I hope without offence 
to any class of Gentlemen in this House, 
when I say, that I verily believe the pros- 
perity and greatness of England to be 
essentially connected with the manufac- 
turing, the commercial, and the monied 
interest. It is of the last importance that 
these interests should be duly cultivated, 
and they cannot be duly cultivated or sus- 
tained unless they are adequately represent- 
ed in this House. I by no means intend 
to say that the landed interest ought to be 
postponed to these. On the contrary, I 
am ready to admit that it ought in general 
to preponderate; but it does already pre- 
ponderate in the Legislature. It has an 
exclusive Representation in the House of 
Peers, and it has a decided influence in this 
House. In my opinion, what this House, 
and what the people possess of liberty and 
power, not to be found in our ancient in- 
stitutions, is to be traced to the cultivation 
of commerce, and the wealth which followed 
it. It was not till the discovery of America, 
and the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, by which new 
sources, as well as new channels, were 
opened to commercial enterprise, that 
Europe in general began to make rapid 
advances in wealth and prosperity. This 
country, in particular, was indebted to the 
Reformation, and to the dissolution of 
monasterics, in the reign of Henry 8th, 

for the means of outstripping the nations 
of Europe in liberty and wealth. By the 
dissolution of monasteries, vast masses of 
real estate, till then locked up in the hands 
of the Church, began to enrich the Com- 
mons, and to be the reward of the wealth 
flowing from America and India. Accord- 
ingly, in the reign of Elizabeth, the House 
of Commons seems first to have begun to 
feel its power. Before that time its ex- 
istence is noted rather as an historical fact 
than for its influence on public affairs. 
Since that period, its power and authority 
have made a progress commensurate with 
the progress of commerce, manufactures, 
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and wealth; and these, undoubtedly, are to 
be traced as the great sources of the pros- 
perity and grandeur of this empire. 1 
must, therefore, contend, that if the Bill 
had gone no further than tocut off sixty-two 
Members from this class of your Repre- 
sentatives, it would have been well worthy 
of consideration, whether it was expedient 
so far to reduce ‘the influence of that im- 
portant interest. That measure alone 
would destroy the present equilibrium, 
and give too decided a preponderancy to 
the land. But this Bill goes much far- 
ther. Whilst it takes away sixty Members 
from the commercial classes, it adds fifty- 
tive to the landed interest. For the future, 
if this Bill passes, we shall have, instead 
of ninety-two, no less than one hundred 
and forty-seven Members to represent the 
land, with sixty-two less for all other in- 
terests; and to make these county Mem- 
bers more exclusively agricultural, it is 
proposed to exclude from the right of vot- 
ing for them, all those who have votes for 
represented towns. Now, supposing this 
part of the measure to accomplish its ob- 
vious intention, what security have we 
that a House of Commons so constituted 
will be disposed to maintain that public 
credit so essential to the safety of the com- 
mercial and monied interest? I am well 
aware, that it is the true interest, as well 
as the duty of every country, to preserve 
inviolate the public faith; but I well know 
that all governments have not been duly 
sensible of this interest. I cannot be quite 
satisfied that all the members of his Ma- 


jesty’s present Government are sufticiently 


alive to it. My right hon. friend, if I 
may presume to call him so_ without 
offence, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
declared, in a late Debate, that he ditiered 
from his colleagues upon certain points 
which are discussed in an ingenious pamph- 
let called “* Corn and Currency,” which 
is ascribed to the right hon. Baronet. 1 
was extremely glad to hear of this dif- 
ference, and hope it may ever continue, 
whilst my right hon, friend retains an 
opinion expressed in that work, “ that 
however sacred the faith of a nation, it 
may sometimes be the duty of him who is 
placed at the helm, to cut away the mast 
of public credit in order to save the ship.” 
With a Parliament constructed by this 
Bill, it is by no means clear that a more 
open and undisguised attack upon the 
national creditor than that which was 
lately proposed, may not be very favour- 
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ably received. Nor will the Representation 
given to the large towns, upon so wide a 
basis as to embrace houses of 10/. a year 
in value, afford any security against this 
disposition. I much fear the qualification 
is too low to ensure the return of persons 
having much interest in the preservation 
of public credit. With the exception of 
the qualification, however, [ entirely ap- 
prove of that part of the measure which 
gives Representatives to great towns, Let 
me assure my noble friend, that it gives 
me much more pleasure to speak of those 
parts of the Bill which I approve than of 
those which | am forced to condemn. I 
I trust I shall receive credit for sincerity 
when I state that I looked forward to the 
introduction of this measure, with an anx- 
ious hope and expectation that I might 
be able to give it my unqualified approba- 
tion. Believe me, Sir, that nothing but a 
sense of imperious duty has induced me 
to oppose any part of it. I cordially ap- 
prove, then, of giving Representatives to 
the great towns. I have always been of 
opinion that they ought to be represented 
specifically in Parliament. It seems to 
ine to be within the regular march of the 
Constitution that they should have ac- 
quired this franchise; and I believe that 
it would long since have been conferred 
upon them but for the Act of Union with 
Scotland, which, by limitting the number 
of Members of this House, prevented the 
Crown from exercising that right which it 
undoubtedly possessed—I say, the right 
which the Crown undoubtedly possessed : 
for I agree with my hon. and learned 
friend, that the Crown did possess the right 
of confe rring this franchise, though I must 
differ from him altogether, when he lays 
it down, that the Crown ever had a right 
to take the franchise away. So strange a 
proposition must have surely escaped from 
my learned friend through inadvertence. 
lt is not only inconsistent with all sound 
principle, but it is directly contrary to the 
established doctrine and practice of this 
House upon the very subject in question. 
At the time when the House of Commons 
was nothing—when a seat in it was of no 
importance, and the right of Representation 
rather a burthen than an object of desire, 
—it was no uncommon thing for boroughs, 
to which writs had been addressed, to pe- 
tition the King that they might be relieved 
from the burthen of sending and main- 
taining Members. Their petitions were, 
in many instances, complied with. In 
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other cases, the Sheriff, of his own au- 
thority and discretion, omitted to send 
precepts to particular boroughs, But as 
soon as the House of Commons began to 


assume a higher position in the control of 


public affairs, and had commenced that 
progress towards power which terminated 
in the Commonwealth, it became a com- 
mon practice for boroughs which had for- 
werly sent Members, but which had been 
omitted in the Sheriff’s list of precepts, to 
present petitions to this House for the 
restoration of their franchise. The House 
referred the petitions to a Committee ; 
and upon the Report of the Committee 
that the matter of the petition was true, 
the House, at first, addressed his Majesty 
to issue a writ to that borough, but after- 
wards directed the Speaker to issue his 
warrant to the Clerk of the Crown for that 
purpose. In this manner, from the later 
period of Henry 8th to the end of the 
reign of Charles Ist, there were restored 
no Jess, I think, than thirty-six places to 
the right of sending Members, after a 
suspension of that right for more or less 
time: and during the same period, ex- 
clusive of the Members for the princi- 
pality of Wales and Chester, there were 
created by the charters of the Crown no 
less than fifty-five new franchises, In the 
reign of Charles 2nd were added, by Act 
of Parliament, the county and city of 
Durham, and, by charter, the town of 
Newark; which was the last example of 
such a charter: upon which occasion it 
was, for the first time, doubted in this 
House whether the Crown bad any right 
to confer such a franchise. The question 
was debated in this House, and finally 
decided in favour of the Crown. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Crown once had 
the right of granting; and it is equally 
clear, that the Crown never had the right 
of taking away any such franchise. But 
my hon. and learned friend, labouring 
under the same mistake, has asked, ‘‘ Why 
do you find fault with the Bill for con- 
ferring on the Privy Council powers which 
are already vested in the Crown?” But 
if any such powers are vested in the 
Crown, what occasion is there for this 
Bill? Is it seriously proposed that this 
House shall delegate to a Committee 
of the Privy Council, named by the 
Crown, the power of determining the basis 
and extent of its own constituency? | 
must say that, in my opinion, provisions 
more unparliamentary and more uncon- 
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stitutional were never laid upon the Table 
of this House. The House must, indeed, 
be fallen in its own contempt, and deserve 
all the reproaches that are cast upon it, 
if it can submit to such a dqgradation. | 
proceed now to the disfranchisement of 
the boroughs. I am so decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it would be desirable to give 
Representatives to the great towns, that, 
provided the measure is effected at all, I 
should consider the mode of effecting it, 
either by adding new Members to the 
House, or by disfranchising some of the 
smallest boroughs, a question of secondary 
importance. I am not one of those who 
contend that the Legislature, in a case of 
high expediency, has not a right to disfran- 
chise a borough. Indeed, I hardly know 
what a Legislature, whose object should 
always be expediency, has not a right to 
do. At the same time I am certain that 
I shall have the concurrence of a right 
hon. and most learned friend of mine, 
whom I now sce in his place (Sir James 
Mackintosh), when I say that, in consi- 
dering the question of expediency, the 
question of justice and of right ought 
never to be disregarded. Confiscation 
and the abolition of long-vested interests, 
and long-enjoyed privileges, upon the 
ground of expediency, are dangerous les- 
sons for a Legislature to teach. They are 
sure to operate, in the way of example, to 
a much greater extent than was first in- 
tended, and never end where they begin. 
But what does this Bill do in the way of 
disfranchisement? Why, it disfranchises 
by one blow sixty boroughs entirely, and 
mutilates forty-seven others, by taking 
away one Member from each. I own that 
the violence of the measure appals me. I 
must be firmly convinced, not only of the 
soundness of the theory upon which it is 
done, but of the certain beneficial con- 

sequences that are to result from it, before 

I can give my consent to it. But the Bill 

suggests no reason for the measure, nor 
any rule or principle, upon which the 

boroughs enumerated have been selected 

for condemnation. On the contrary, there 

appears upon the face of the Bill an ob- 

vious principle by which they might all, 

or nearly all, be rescued from their fate. 

That principle is this,—that for the future 

no place is to be allowed to send Repre- 
sentatives without a constituency of 300 
voters. When the number is less, it is to 
be increased to that amount. Here then is 
a plain intelligible principle, upon which it 
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is manifest that there is no occasion to 
disfranchise entirely any borough. If the 
number of voters be too small in them, the 
obviousremedy is, to increasethe number by 
the same rule as you propose to increase the 
numbers of those you allow to remain. No 
reason, however, is to be found in the Bill 
for disfranchising any one of these bo- 
roughs; and I will defy any man, who 
had not been informed by the speech of 
my noble friend at the opening of those 
Debates, to discover, from reading the 
Bill, any reason or rule that governs or 
prescribes the disfranchisement of any bo- 
rough in the list. We must look, there- 
fore, for the principle to the speech of my 
noble friend, and there we find that a cer- 
tain rule has been adopted, by which bo- 
roughs, whose population in 1821 did not 
exceed 2,000 are to be wholly disfranchised; 
that those of which the population at the 
same period did not exceed 4,000, are to 
lose one Member ; and, finally, that where- 
ever the population of any town now without 
Representatives did, in 1821 ,exceed 10,000, 
one Member is to be given to that town. 
Now, without meaning*to quarrel with the 
principle of population as one that ought 
to have some influence, I beg leave to ask, 
first, why the rule is to be taken from the 
population ten years agoinstead of the pre- 
sent population? Why are you to legis- 
late for the time past instead of the time 
present? See to what inconsistency this 
may lead in the application of your rule. 
A borough that had 2,005 inhabitants in 
1821 will not be disfranchised of both its 
Members, although at the present time it 
may not contain nearly so many as 2,000. 
Again, a borough that contained 1,999 in- 
habitants at that time will be disfranchised, 
though it may now contain double that 
number. The same inconsistency will 
arise in the application of the other num- 
ber of 4,000 to boroughs that are to be 
partially disfranchised. Now, what can 
be more arbitrary and capricious than such 
an application of the rule you adopt ? But 
what is the reason of the rule itself? What 
is there peculiar in the numbers of 2,000 
and 4,000 that they should be selected as 
the guides in this new scheme? I have 
heard no reason suggested, except that by 
adopting smaller numbers, too few, and 
by adopting larger numbers, too many, 
boroughs would have been disfranchised.* 





_* What is the motive for fixing upon precisely 
sixty for suppression? Some of those appear 
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But the question still returns ;—too few 
for what purpose? and too many for 
what purpose? I see no purpose the 
line chosen is to answer, except to please 
its proposers. There is an equal incon- 
sistency in the operation of the rule for 
giving Representatives to new places. For 
example, a place that has a population of 
4,005 shall keep the two Members, but 
one that has a population exceeding 
10,000, shall have but one, and another that 
has a population of 9,900 shall have none. 
It is said, the people are dissatisfied with 
the present system because it is full of 
anomalies, because it cannot be defended 
by reason, and does not stand upon any 
principle. I cannot tell how the newly- 
constructed House of Commons will work 
in practice,—experience alone can show 
how it will work,—but of this I am very 
certain, that it will not be constructed 
upon any one principle or theory which I 
have ever heard advanced as the ground of 
Reform, and that it will still be exposed 
to all the evil, the ridicule, and the re- 
proach, that are charged upon the present, 
for the want of symmetry, of due propor- 
tion, and of a system that can be defended 
by reason. If these are your objections 
to the old fabric, surely you should at 
least avoid the same errors in the construc- 
tion of thenewone. The time will, doubt- 
less, soon come when the people, disap- 
pointed in their hopes of advantage from 
a Reform of Parliament, will examine your 
new work with more attention than they do 
at present; they will then find that there 
has been something arbitrary, capricious, 
and unjust, in the whole plan of your 
building ; they will say, ‘“‘ You have pulled 
down the old fabric because some of its 
apartments were not very convenient, be- 
cause others were out of symmetry, and 
because the structure was partly formed of 
some dirty cement which bound it toge- 
ther, but which you disliked; use, howe- 
ver, had taught us to endure these defects, 
and the antiquity of the fabric at least led 
us to contemplate it with respect, but now 
you have erected a new building, to which 
custom has not reconciled us, which has 
no charm of age about it to command re- 
verence,—which is quite as inconvenient 
as the one you have destroyed,—which 
defies all the principles of symmetry and 
proportion,—whose distorted dimensions 





by the returns to contain many more house- 
holders at 10/. rent than some of those which 
are not suppressed. 
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are not the result of time and accident, 
but the work of your own design, and 
which is rendered studiously unsightly by 
deformities which you have projected by 
line and rule.” The task of the critic is 
never difficult, but the vulgarest of critics 
will be master of those rules by which 
your new work must be condemned. I 
contend, therefore, that if you make any 
change in the Representation, upon the 
ground of its irregularity, you ought at 
least to model it upon some plain rule, the 
reason of which may be apparent to man- 
kind, and not upon any arbitrary and 
capricious fancy, which will render your 
new system more liable to objections than 
the old one. Another objection which I 
have to urge against this measure is, that 
it aims at placing the Representation of all 
the towns in England upon an uniform 
footing, as far as the qualification of the 
voter is concerned. Indeed, it may be 
considered that the leaseholder of 50J. 
a year, and the copyholder of 10/. a year, 
will fall into the class of householders at 
101. a-year. The object of the Bill, then, 
is, to produce an uniformity in the quali- 
fication. In my opinion, the House of 
Commons, constituted as it now is, does 
in effect represent every class, every in- 
terest, and every opinion in the nation. 
Now, it is not certain that the same effect 
will be produced if you adopt an uniform 
qualification. I believe that it is to the ano- 
malies that now exist in the qualifications 
of voters, that may be traced the cause of 
this Representation of all classes, opinions, 
and interests. An uniform class of voters 
must have a tendency to give you a re- 
presentation of the opinion of the majority 
of that class, and to exclude that of the 
minority. Occasions will often arise where 
this result will be inevitable. I remember 
that during a considerable period of the 
war which followed the French Revolution 
the popularity of that war was so great, 
that the Members of this House could 
hardly go far or fast enough for the people 
in the prosecution of it. I know that 
this feeling was afterwards changed, but 
that it existed for a considerable time was 
notorious. It was equally so that Mr. 
Fox, and the noble Lord now at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, finding that the 
people were deaf to all their warnings, and 
blind to the fate that impended over them, 
actually seceded from Parliament for a 
time, till the eyes of the people should be 
opened. The eyes of the people, however, 
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were not opened. They continued in their 
obstinate blindness during the secession. 
The minority in which Mr. Fox and the 
noble Lord took so distinguished a lead, 
was undoubtedly very small. But I beg 
leave to put it to the House to consider 
whether that minority would have existed 
at all, if the right of election had at that 
time been placed upon an uniform footing, 
and the Representation confined to house- 
holders of 102. a-year and upwards. I am 
persuaded that, if the elections had then 
been made by the majority of any one 
class in the kingdom, very few, if any of 
the distinguished persons who were the 
advocates of peace, would have found 
their way into this House. Now, though 
I must always respect the opinion of the 
majority, and am willing to admit that 
their opinion is generally right at last, yet 
I am far from thinking that it is generally 
ight in the beginning. On the contrary, 
upon all subjects in which the passions are 
apt to interfere with the judgment, the 
opinion of the minority is most likely to be 
right in the first instance, and certainly 
never ought to be excluded from this 
House. But upon what ground does this 
Bill disqualify all persons who do not 
occupy houses of 102. a year? In the 
next generation every other class of voters 
is to be extinguished. No other ground 
can be taken for their disfranchisement 
but that the communication of the right 
to householders of 10/. a year would, if 
combined with the other classes of voters, 
be dangerous to the Constitution. I can 
very well understand this argament, and 
acknowledge the force of it; but the Bill 
is exposed by it to an unanswerable ob- 
jection ;—for if it be true that the continu- 
ance of the franchise to pot-wallopers, to 
small freeholders, to freemen of corpora- 
tions, and, in some instances, to the in- 
habitants at large, would be dangerous in 
combination with the extension of the 
franchise to so large a class as household- 
ers of 101. a-year,—and if this be the 
reason for abolishing all classes but the 
last in the next generation, how are we to 
be secured from the dangers that may arise 
in the next twenty years? My hon. and 
learned friend, the Attorney General, has 
indeed asserted that the present is a season 
of profound tranquillity. I certainly did 
entertain great doubts upon this point, 
and I am, therefore, happy to learn from 
such good authority, that there is no 
ground to apprehend any disturbance of 
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peace from abroad. But we are all as 
good judges as my Jearned friend of what is 
passing at home. Every Gentleman must 
form his own judgment from the sources of 
of information which lie open to him ; and, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain the 
fact, it appears to me that amongst the 
lowest class of voters to be introduced in 
the great towns, there will be found, not any 
want of intelligence, nor any want of 
information, but, combined with that in- 
telligence and information which give ac- 
tivity and influence, a restless revolution- 
ary principle which aims not so much at 
the reformation of monarchical as at the 
establishment of republican institutions. 
Amongst this class are to be found the 
converts to the system which has of late 
been preached up in high places, of a 
cheap Government with a President at its 
head, a Government which disdains every 
principle that is not mercenary, and de- 
spises every object whose value cannot be 
calculated in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
I now proceed to the last point on which 
I propose to trouble the House,—the in- 
fluence of public opinion. It is said, that 
whatever may be our judgment of the 
measure, the Bill must pass as it is, be- 
cause it is the public will. Sir, that the 
public is anxious for Reform is true,—that 
the cause of Reform has made great and 
rapid progress within the last three months 
is equally true,—and I cannot doubt the 
influence of that feeling upon this House ; 
but that the country has fixed its desire 
exclusively upon the specific plan of Re- 
form propounded in this Bill I must be 
permitted to doubt. To understand the 
measure fully requires some time and great 
attention ;—now I have not observed that, 
at the various meetings which have been 
held in favour of Reform in counties and 
smaller districts, any of the speakers have 
taken the trouble to explain to the audi- 
ence the particulars of the measure they 
were called upon to approve. But those 
who think that the argument of public 
opinion must be of force to compel this 
House to adopt a measure against its de- 
liberate judgment are surely not very con- 
sistent in their reasoning. You say, that 
this House ought to be Reformed, because 
it is so constituted as not to be sufficiently 
obedient to the will of the people; and 
yet you expect that this House will even 
surrender its own existence in obedience 
to that will; that will of the people is 
considered as conclusive upon our judg- 
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ment, and as paramount to all argument 


and reason. And I must say, that if to 
increase the influence of public opinion on 
the conduct of the House of Commons is 
the thing desired, there never was less 
occasion for Reform upon that ground 
than there is at present. There never was 
a time when public opinion had so great 
an influence in this House, or when the 
representatives were more sensitive to the 
voice of their constituents. There was a 
time when the debates in this House were 
kept secret from the people, or were only 
known at some distant period, when the 
notes, taken by some curious Member of 
Parliament, were communicated by himself, 
or through the agency of othersto the press. 
Every body knows, that when the Debates 
first began to be published by Dr. John- 
son, they were reported very briefly as the 
Debates of some ancient senate, with fic- 
titious names given to the speakers. I 
am old enough to remember that, long 
after the names of the Members were com- 
municated with their speeches in the daily 
journals, the Members were exempt from 
all invidious comment. Mr. Woodfall, 
who was most distinguished for the ac- 
curacy of his reports, took especial care to 
avoid all remarks upon the sentiments 
and character of the speakers. I am far 
from disapproving of the practice of pub- 
lishing the Debates. I think it a practice 
highly useful to this House, and beneficial 
to the public. It adds much to the au- 
thority of Parliament with the country. 
But it cannot be denied that it renders 
individual Members much more sensitive 
to public opinion. At present no man can 
rise to deliver his sentiments in this House 
without exposing himself to the certainty 
of acomment upon those sentiments, by 
some public journal. It would not be 
parliamentary to suppose that hon. Mem- 
bers can be influenced in their votes by 
the fear of any attack or any criticism,but 
I merely state the fact, that comments are 
made on the speech, the conduct, the 
motives, and character of every Member 
of this House, whose opinions are not in 
accordance with those entertained by the 
writers in the newspapers; and I hope I 
do not violate the respect due to the House, 
when I add my conviction, that some 
Members are more guarded in the expres- 
sion of their opinions by this rod which 
constantly impends over their heads; and 
that from this, as well as other causes, 
public opinion at this time operates with 
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more force upon the House of Commons 
than it ever did upon any other legislative 
assembly in the world: so much so, that 
when that opinion h&s_ been explicitly and 
deliberately expressed in favour of any 
measure, I admit that the House must fol- 
low it. But beware of adopting an im- 
portant change in your constitution, upon 
the mere ground of public opinion, which, 
upon a measure so recently propounded, 
must be immature and undigested. Be- 
ware of shaking that foundation of usage, 
upon which all your own privileges and au- 
thorities rest, and of adopting, upon the 
rashness of public opinion, an untried 
theory in place of that institution which, 
bottomed in long usage, and gradually im- 
proved to suit new exigencies, has pro- 
duced in practice the most splendid and 
beneficial results. Upon what rests the 
power of this House to originate all grants 
of money, to control the administration of 
the finances, to call the Ministers of the 
Crown to account, to exercise the import- 
ant functions of the grand inquest of the 
nation? Are these privileges to be found 
in any Act of Legislature? Were they 
given by any Charter of the Crown to any 
House of Commons? Were they ever 
claimed or thought of at those periods to 
which you are referred for the constitu- 
tional rights of the people? No, Sir, they 
rest upon usage, and usage alone; a 
foundation which, while treated with rever- 
ence, may be solid and secure, because it 
rests upon the habits, the opinions, and 
the feelings of mankind ; but when aban- 
doned by you to the mockery and scorn of 
what is called public opinion, must perish 
with all the institutions which it supports. 
No reason has been assigned for abridg- 
ing the Representation of England by 
seventy Members—no reason has been as- 
signed for cutting’ off so many as 167 
Members from the boroughs; and if all 
this must be yielded to the mere expres- 
sion of public opinion by this House of 
Commons, at what concession will a re- 
formed House of Commons, constructed 
to reflect the exact image of public opinion 
the mere delegates to express it,—at what 
concession will such a House stop, which 
is demanded by the will of the people? 
Can they refuse to abolish the law of pri- 
mogeniture ? Can they refuse to put an 
end to hereditary peerage, to gratify the 
wishes of the people? It is with some 
difficulty that you now refuse to entertain 
propositions of this character, that are oc- 
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casionally urged upon you. How then 
will a House of Commons, formed not to 
deliberate, but to follow the impulse of pe- 
titioners, be able to resist them? Allow 
me to state a circumstance which occurred 
last year. There is not, and there never 
was, any human institution, however 
sanctioned by age or the experience of its 
utility, that has not some weak side, some 
tender part, which, when skilfully exposed 
may cover it with ridicule. It so happen- 
ed, that in the discharge of my official 
duty, I was destined to hear a noble friend 
of mine, then the ornament of this House, 
and now the delight of the House of Peers 
amuse a considerable number of their Lord- 
ships assembled in that House, in a speech 
of some hours, with the happiest ridicule 
of an hereditary peerage and hereditary 
Judges. He exposed, with singular felici- 
ty, the obvious imperfections of such an 
institution, and I fear, convinced several of 
their Lordships of the great superiority of 
a Peerage procured by purchase and sale 
at an auction. Nothing in Gulliver’s ac- 
count of the King of the Brobdignags was 
half so amusing or so successful. Now I 
entertain no doubt, that if that speech had 
been circulated through the country in a 
cheap form, with due aid from the Press, 
and more especially if backed with the 
King’s authority, many petitions would 
have found their way to this House from 
parishes and counties for the abolition of 
hereditary peerage’ I have no doubt, 
that a few good speeches in this House, in 
favour of a cheap government, like that 
of America, accompanied by the proper 
means to inculate sound doctrines, and to 
excite the people, would, before long, 
produce, from different parishes in Eng- 
land, petitions for the destruction of con- 
stitutional monarchy, as the great obstacle 
to cheap government. Supposing you 
are bound to obey the impulse of the 
people, what must you do with such peti- 
tions ? My noble friend (Lord J. Russell) 
on the other side has introduced to the 
House on several prior occasions motions 
for Reform, and JI have on those occasions 
been proud to fight under the noble Lord’s 
banner. But were any of the measures 
then suggested by him similar to the pre- 
sent? Directly the reverse. My noble 
friend has hitherto deprecated all measures 
of a similar character. I cannot, therefore, 
be reproached with inconsistency because 
I only adhere to those opinions which it 
appears that he has abandoned, I have, 
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on the subject of Reform. I well remem- 


ber that one of the great arguments in | 
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indeed, witnessed many changes of opinion | all the other way. After much and anxious 


consideration, I have not brought myself 


favour of it was the alleged influence of | 


the Crown in this House. But Mr. Pitt, 


once its mighty champion, upon the in- | 


troduction of some discussion upon this 
subject after the Union with Ireland, de- 
clared his opinion that the addition of 100 


Members into the House by the Act of ; 
has existed for many ages the admiration 


Union presented such an obstacle to the 
influence of the Crown as rendered any 
other Reform unnecessary. Now I will 
venture to ask if Mr. Pitt’s opinion, so far 
as the influence of the Crown is concerned 
has been falsified by recent events? Does 
any Gentleman believe, that this influence 
can now sustain any Ministry against 
public opinion? For example, did the 
last administration find the House of Com- 
mons too servile and obedient to the will 
of the Crown? Is the House I have now 
the honour to address so obedient to the 
will of the Crown as to give its support to 
Ministers in opposition to public opinion ? 
Sir, the existing Administration came into 
office supported by the force of public 
opinion. If they are not backed by that 
opinion to the same extent that they once 
were, their weakness will become manifest 
in this House. If, indeed, any degree of 
weakness has yet appeared, sure I am, that 
it has not arisen from any want of the ex- 
ercise of such influence as is left to the 
Crown. Experience has already proved 
what I feel myself perfectly justified in as- 
serting, that no influence of the Crown in 
this House can now prevail to counteract 
the ascertained opinions of the people ; 
and I am satisfied that this House cannot 
long support any Ministry that does not 
possess the confidence of the people. Sir, 
I shall not detain the House longer, ex- 
cept to observe that if any reasonable hope 
could be afforded that the Bill might be 
so modified in a Committee as to remove 
the objectionable parts of it, I should be 
too happy to support it in the present stage. 
There are some parts to which I do not 
object, whilst others fill me with alarm. 
I cannot question the pure motives or the 
honest conviction of my noble and hon. 
friends, who have brought forward the 
measure, of its advantage to the public; 
and if I could bring myself to believe that 
it would be successful in attaining the 
patriotic object which they have in view, I 
would cheerfully and gladly support it. 
But I must own that my forebodings are 


to doubt only, and even a doubt would 
be a sufficient reason for deciding against 
it, but almost to a conviction, that if this 
Bill pass, it will begin by destroying this 


_ House, and end in destroying the other 





branches of the Constitution. Let me 
implore the House to consider how worthy 
that Constitution is of being preserved. It 


of the world—the foundation, the safety, 
and the glory of this vast empire, It has 
protected property and liberty to a degree 
in which property and liberty were never 
protected in any other country under 
Heaven since the history of mankind has 
been known. Under this Constitution the 
meanest man in the Kingdom if he possess 
but talents and industry, may acquire the 
greatest wealth or rise to the highest digni- 
ty. Under this Constitution the lowest 
man by birth may command your fleets or 
your armies, or aspire to and attain the 
honour of the highest place in your legis- 
lative councils. These advantages are the 
distinction and the exclusive fruits of our 
present Constitution. I cannot bring my- 
self to put them in hazard by consenting 
to a House of Commons upon a new con- 
struction, and therefore I must oppose this 
measure. [On the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman resuming his seat, the calls for 
“ Question,” ‘ Divide,” and ‘ Adjourn,” 
were loud and conflicting. ] 

Sir 7, D. Acland at length obtained a 
hearing, and said, that he would not detain 
the House for,more than five minutes. 
He would not have preferred a request to 
be heard at that late period of the night, 
had he not already endeavoured, but in 
vain, to obtain the attention of the House 
at an earlier hour. He wished to express 
the opinions which he entertained on this 
subject, and he assured them that he 
would not take more than five minutes to 
do so. He knew that he had no claim 
to their attention even for five minutes, 
especially when nearly three hours had 
been occupied by two speakers who were 
well entitled to the most respectful con- 
sideration. But when hon. Members rose 
up one after another to express their 
opinions, and the opinions of their con- 
stituents, he felt that his right to address 
the House was the same as theirs, and he 
should now claim the power to exercise it. 
It was a singular circumstance in this 
Debate, that not one Member had yet 
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taken a part in it, without expressing his 
readiness to make some Reform. Such 
was not the characteristic of the seven 
nights’ Debate; but at present the tone of 
the House was so changed, that, with one 
or two exceptions, he could not refer to 
any Member who had stated that his 
opinion was still adverse to Reform. He 
was of opinion that hon. Gentlemen did 
not consider the effect of that admission. 
They ought to reflect that he who opened 
the door a few inches to a strenuous appli- 
cant, might as well open it to a larger 
extent, and they ought to apply that argu- 
ment to this question, which was not now 
agitated for the first time, but which had 
been agitated for the last fifty years, and 
had been agitated in vain till the present 
hour, when the admission was at last made, 
that it was a question which ought to be 
entertained. It appeared to him to be 
trifling and absurd to consider this mea- 
sure in its minor details : on the contrary, 
he thought that they ought to make up 
their minds to some large and substantial 
measure of Reform. The question on the 
second reading of this Bill was a question 
of Reform or no Reform. Yes, in plain 
terms, the second reading of this Bill in- 
volved the question whether they would 
have a large substantial measure of Reform, 
or whether they would be content with a 
mere vague expectation of a non-existing 
phantasy, to be brought forward hereafter 
by his hon. friend the member for Corn- 
wall, and to be supported only by those 
who were either adverse to all consider- 
ation of the question, or who brought up 
the lagging rear of the Reformers, in the 
hope that their march would be speedily 
and effectually stopped. Those who pro- 
fessed themselves friendly to Reform, and 
yet stated that they could not support this 
Bill, because there were parts of it which 
would not admit, in the Committee, of any 
modification that they could approve of, 
must not be surprised if they were classed 
in future by the country among the de- 
cided opponents and stoppers of Reform. 
He would not trouble the House with the 
explanation of the feelings which he had 
formerly entertained on this question, or 
of that sense of duty which impressed 
him with the necessity of supporting the 
present attempt to remedy such defects 
in the constitution as no eloquence could 
now hope to maintain,—as the common 
sense of the country would no longer 
hear justified, and would scarcely tolerate, 
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such defects as gave to every enemy of 
the Constitution the means of inflicting 
an additional wound upon it, and to every 
friend the certainty of feeling an additional 
pang. He would not pretend to describe 
his feelings: he would only say, that he 
had never had a more painful task im- 
posed upon him than the endeavour to find 
out the course of duty which he ought to 
pursue upon a subject which, of all the sub- 
jects that had beensubmitted to Parliament 
in the twenty years during which he had en- 
enjoyed the honour of a seat in it, was the 
most important, both in itself and in its pro- 
bable effects. Indeed he might say, that it 
was one of the most important questions 
which had ever been submitted to any Le- 
gislature. He could assure Ministers it bad 
been his most anxious wish to be able, on 
principle, to give his unqualified support to 
the measure. But he was bound to say, that 
although he saw in it very much to approve, 
and also observed the fairest intentions in 
its proposers, after every effort that he 
had made to bring himself up to the point 
of supporting the Bill without qualifi- 
cation, he did think it went too far. 
He regretted that he could not give an 
unqualified support to the plan, in the de- 
tails of which Ministers had, according to 
his opinion, moved with too rapid a pace. 
He was not unwilling to consent to a very 
large and ample disfranchisement—he 
was not unwilling to stake for the basis of 
such disfranchisement the proposition con- 
tained in the Bill, with some abatement, 
but, at the same time, he was not willing to 
consent to the total'disfranchisement of 
the boroughs as proposed. With respect 
to Scotland, he thought that the Govern- 
ment did right to propose that the Repre- 
sentation should be thrown open, and it 
was likewise, in his opinion, advisable that 
the large towns of the country should be 
represented. With respect also to the dis- 
tribution of Members obtained by the pro- 
posed disfranchisement, he thought that it 
was, on the whole, wise and just, with some 
exceptions, such as the large addition of 
Members to themetropolis. Notwithstand- 
ing the objections he had taken, being a 
reformer on principle, he felt it indispens- 
ably necessary to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, with a view to its mo- 
dification in the Committee, and hoping 
that those who had done so much that 
was wise and good would consent to ar- 
range the details of the measure so as 
to remove rcasonable objections, and render 
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the plan generally satisfactory [renewed 
cries of “ Question,” and “‘ Divide.” | 

Lord John Russell asked the House to 
give him some of its attention while he 
gave such explanations as he could upon 
certain points that had been touched on 
during the course of the Debate of yester- 
day and that night; and at the same time 
attempted to answer parts of the argu- 
ments used by the opponents of the Bill. 
He was aware, however, that a great part 
of those arguments had been so complete- 
ly and satisfactorily replied to by his hon. 
and learned friend the Attorney General, 
that it would be worse than needless for 
him to trouble the House with any repe- 
tition of the points touched on in his hon. 
and learned friend’s speech. He wished 
here to state, that he differed from his 
hon. and learned friend, the late Attorney- 
general (Sir James Scarlett) entirely, in 
thinking that his hon. and learned friend, 
as a reformer, could, with propriety, vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. Burke had spoken of certain persons 
as being prospective patriots, who, when 
the question came to the present day, were 
always found wanting. Looking at his 
past life, his hon. and learned friend might 
be called a retrospective patriot, and his 
prospective patriotism was also undoubted, 
so long as the Legislature dwelt in gene- 
ralities, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had only to make speeches in that 
House and to his Constituents, expressive 
of his wishes for some Reform; but now 
that the Ministers came forward with a 
distinct and tangible measure, his hon. 
friend used arguments which were not in 
favour of a more moderate Reform than 
the present, but which militated against 
any Reform whatsoever. He begged to 
observe, that although many concessions 
had been made in the general language 
of the opponents of the Bill since the 
seven nights’ Debate, commencing on the 
Ist of March, in point of promise or 
pledge in favour of any specific measure 
of Reform there had been no concession— 
nothing distinct—on the part of those op- 
ponents. If the late Solicitor-general 
could point out parts of this Bill which 
were not quite intelligible to him, still it 
must be admitted that it was a little more 
plain and intelligible than the imaginary 
resolution which, in the event of this 
proposition being defeated, the hon. 


member for Cornwall was to propose at 
some future day, no one knew when 
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—to do no one knew what, and which was 
to afford satisfaction to no one knew whom 
~—except, indeed, it were intended to 
satisfy those who opposed Reform, yet 
wished to persuade others and themselves 
into the belief that they were not opposed 
to it. His hon. and learned friend had 
alluded to the speech which he (Lord John 
Russell) made at the commencement of 
the Debate, and to the reference which he 
had then made to the commonalty; and 
his hon. and learned friend had given a 
strange interpretation to the word “ com- 
monalty,” for he interpreted it to mean 
“‘the Barons.” If this were correct, in- 
stead of Peers being intruders in their inter- 
ference with that House, they were the 
true Representatives of the people, for after 
all the asin: and the Barons alone, were 
the real commonalty, (according to his 
hon. and Jearned friend), and possessed 
the right of voting taxes. But he begged 
his hon. and learned friend to come down 
alittle later when he referred to the consti- 
tution of the House. The statement he 
had made in his opening speech was, that 
this was a question of right,—that those 
who asked for Reform had the letter of 
the law in their favour, and, such being 
the case, possessed a fair claim that the 
House of Commons should truly represent 
the people. That was a proposition which 
it required no great degree of ingenuity to 
establish: it was supported by the very 
words used in Acts of Parliament, and by 
the well-known language of the Consti- 
tution. What did our ancestors do in 
1688? First they declared that elections 
ought to be free and uninfluenced; and, 
in the next place, two or three years after- 
wards, when the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports had assumed the right of 
nominating Members to that House, they 
passed an Act very contrary to the theory 
of the right of persons of wealth and pro- 
perty to nominate Members of that House; 
for they specifically enacted, that all such 
nominations were contrary to the laws 
and constitution of the realm, and that 
they were null and void. He alluded to 
the Nomination Act, which said, “ Be it 
further enacted, that all such nominations 
are contrary to the laws of this realm, and 
are to be so construed, and are hereby de- 
clared null and void, any pretence to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” Such was the 
manner in which our ancestors, at the 
period of the Revolution, read and under- 
stood the constitution of the realm. If 
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there were time, he could show that great | roughs to be disfranchised, no doubt, as 
part of the abuses now complained of in | his hon. and learned friend observed, there 
the Representation, those abuses which was no positive law why places with 2,000 
limited the return of Members to a small | inhabitants should send one Representative 
number of persons, had grown up since the | to the House, and places of 1,900 in- 
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accession of George 2nd. When Ministers 
determined on reforming the system, the 
first question which they had to ask them- 
selves was this, and he put the same 
question to all who, affecting to approve 


| 


of Reform, opposed the Bill—* Isit fit that | 
| howmany boroughsshould be disfranchised 


the direct nomination of Members by in- 
dividuals, and that the sale of seats for 
money, should continue te be part of the 
constitution of the House?” If the hon. 
member for Cornwall said such nomination 
and purchase of seats ought to continue 
in a reformed House of Commons, he 
would tell that hon. Member, that such a 
Reform as he meant to propose would 
not be a final Reform. He would never 
deny the advantages that in particular cases 
might have arisen from nomination and 
purchase of seats for money, as in the case 
of Mr. Ricardo, who, by the disbursement 
of 1,000/. a-year, was enabled to com- 
municate to the House the results of his 
very valuable labours and extraordinary in- 
telligence on various subjects. But if 
the House were to form a plan of Reform 
on this ground, if it permitted the nomi- 
nation and sale of seats to continue, in 
the very first year of a reformed Parlia- 
ment, if the present House of Commons 
did not do it, another House of Commons 
would rise and say, such franchises were 
contrary to the laws and constitution, and 
they would have an argument which it 
would be impossible to resist. Having 
come to the conclusion that they ought 
not to permit the practices in question to 
continue any longer, this question of dis- 





franchisement followed as a natural and | 
necessary consequence of that conclusion. | 
Gentlemen might talk of the hardship of | 


“7 


disfranchising voters such as those of East | 
and West Looe, but he denied the hard- | 
ship, and contended, that the privilege | 
' census, with a view to this measure, they 


which they at present enjoyed was not one 


which they were qualified toexercise. The | 


real question was briefly this, was it for the 
public good that the owners of boroughs 
should continue to nominate Members of 
that Honse? and, havingonce decided that 
it was not, it would be only a mockery to 
say to 200 or 300 voters of inconsiderable 
boroughs, “you shall have the right of 
sending Members to Parliament.” As to 
the rule of selection with respect to bo- 


1 


habitants should not. But such an ob- 
servation would apply to every species of 
limitation, and a similar objection might 
have been taken wherever Ministers had 
drawn the line. Drawing the line was a 
matter of prudence and expediency, and 


was a subject of nice calculation; and, 
after due deliberation, Ministers thought 
it would be reasonable to say, that boroughs 
possessing fewer than 2,000 inhabitants 
should not be represented. His hon. and 
learned friend said, that in consequence of 
the grog given by the new plan 
to the landed interests, the due influence 
of the commercial and monied interests 
would be lost in the House. He did not 
agree in his hon. and learned friend’s view, 
and he thought there would be no more 
difficulty than at present in persons of 
wealth making known their pretensions, 
and obtaining seats in Parliament. His 
hon and learned friend also intimated, that 
the national credit might be destroyed by 
the Bill, but in arguing against it he had 
himself given reasons, which proved that 
this could not be the case: his learned 
friend said, ‘if you destroy the national 
credit, you not only ruin the upper classes, 
but a number of persons of sitll property” 
true, but the Bill did not and would not 
destroy the national credit, and by giving 
persons of small property an interest in 
elections, it tended to bring into the Legis- 
lature a larger number of those who 
wished to maintain the national credit. 
Then he was told by his hon. and learned 
friend, that it was unjust to take the census 
of 1821 as astandard, a census made ten 
years ago. He admitted that this was 
not so much the natural course of proceed- 
ing, as the line of convenience; and, if 
Ministers had attempted to obtain a new 


would have opened the door to every kind 
of fraud. If they had sent down persons, 
or began by any other means to inquire 
into the population of different places, with 
a view to the disfranchisement, all sorts 
of trickery and deception would be re- 
sorted to in order to swell the returns of 
population, the instant it was known that 
the fate of boroughs was to depend on the 
amount of their inhabitants. An hon, and 
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learned Gentleman said last night, that the 
petitions presented to the House were not 
merely petitions for Reform, but for the 
ballot, and a confiscation of tithes. Now 
it happened that a paper which had been 
just placed on the Table of the House, in 
consequence of a motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, entirely contradicted this 
assertion. It appeared that the number 
of petitions for Reform were 645; for the 
Ballot, 280; respecting tithes, comprehend- 
ing petitions for commutation, a different 
arrangement of tithes, &c., seventy. With 
what sort of justice could it be said, then, 
that the petitionsfor Reform were in favour 
of the Ballot, and of a destruction of tithes 
and property? But the arguments against 
the Bill in many cases hardly deserved 
an answer from him, because they con- 
futed one another. Thus it was said by 
more than one Gentleman in the same 
speech, that the effect of the Bill would be 
to give a preponderancy to the landed over 
the other interests, and in the next sen- 
tence it was added, that the measure would 
produce the triumph of democracy. Such 
conflicting statements destroyed each other, 
and when arguments were resorted to in 
this vague way, in the hope of catching 
up a vote or two from opposite sides, when 
commercial men were threatened with a 
preponderance of the landed interest, and 
the aristocracy were alarmed with appre- 
hensions of the mob, it must be apparent 
that such opposite objections, proceeding 
from the same lips, were either not well 
considered or insincere. He requested 
the House to look at the conduct of Mem- 
bers of small boroughs; they were gene- 
rally found voting against economy and 
retrenchment, in the teeth of the popular 
wish. He found by a reference to certain 
old tables that he had before brought un- 
der the notice of the House, that of the 
Representatives of boroughs with a popu- 
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Jation under 2,000 thirty had voted for 


economy and reduction, and ninety-six 
against it. On the other hand, in the case 
of boroughs having 5,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, although the election was gene- 
rally close, sixty-six Members had voted 
for, and forty-seven against, retrenchment. 
When the people saw the Representatives, 
who were in fact sent to that House by 
popular influence, voting in direct contra- 
diction to the Members for the small bo- 
roughs upon such a point, what conclusion 
could he come to, except that the borough 
Members were neither really nor virtually 
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the Representatives of the people, and that 
their interest would be better protected if 
all these boroughs were disfranchised. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished briefly to refer. He alluded to the 
appeal to the Privy Council. He felt, as 
well as the learned Gentleman, the diffi- 
culties which were connected with this part 
of the measure, and if any thing could be 
suggested to restrain the power placed’ in 
the hands of the Privy Council, without 
affecting the main objects of the Bill, he 
should be most happy to adopt it, and to 
assist in making that part of the Bill more 
perfect. He had now done with the pro- 
visions of the Bill; and he had only a few 
words to say with respect to the real ques- 
tion before the House. His Majesty’s 
Ministers were anxious to frame such a 
plan of Reform as would bind firmly and 
kindly the different classes of society toge- 
ther, and which would secure a Represent- 
ation on which that House and the country 
might safely rest. He did not mean to say 
that the plan proposed by them might not 
be altered, but he felt that if, in the Com- 
mittee, it were materially altered, so as to 
deprive it of the character which he had just 
described, he should feel that neither he 
nor any other friend of Reform, would 
think himself precluded, at any future 
time, from bringing forward those parts 
of the measure which had been thrown 
aside, and which might be considered essen- 
tial. Ifany alteration were proposed, which 
would not interfere with the great objects 
that Ministers had in view, he felt no hesi- 
tation in saying, that to such alteration no 
opposition would be given. But if altera- 
tions were called for that would not satisfy 
the country, such a course would only lead 
to a prolonged struggle, instead of con- 
ciliating the feelings and affections of the 
people, and such alterations the Ministers 
would resist. They lived certainly in ex- 
traordinary times. The hon. Baronet, the 
member for Cornwall (Sir R. Vyvyan), who 
had strenuously opposed this Motion, and 
who thought that he could, in some way or 
other, direct the mighty mass of public 
opinion which was now in action, —that 
hon. Baronet had given them warnings, 
both from circumstances which had occurred 
at home, and from events whick had hap- 
pened in foreign countries, with respect to 
the danger that was to be apprehended from 
making popularconcessions. But, hewould 
ask, had the hon. Baronet never looked to 
the danger of resisting well-founded popular 
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claims? Had he never contemplated the | listening to their claims, they ought to 
danger which a Governinent encountered, | reject those claims, and rather govern by 
when it placed itself ia a position, and| force? There was a time in France (and 
trusted its existence to a principle, that! he then was acquainted with the French 
could not be sustained by reason,—and was | Ministers) when moderate concession would 
not tenable against the arguments of com- | have prevented the catastrophe which had 
mon sense? Day after day complaints were | since occurred,—when increasing the elec- 
made of the state of the Representation,— | tors to 80,000 instead of 40,000, and allow- 
day after day the people declared that the | ing them to elect the municipal council, 
nominees of boroughs did not represent | would have given the utmost satisfaction 
them, while it was said, that the House of | to France. He deeply regretted that the 
Commons was intended to represent the | Government of that country had taken an 
people: and were they to pay no attention | opposite course; for sure he was, if it had 
to the constant, the fervent, the glowing | acted differently, the dynasty of the Bour- 
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appeals of this large, liberal, and enlight- 
ened nation? Had the hon. Baronet never 
thought of the consequences which had 
resulted to Kings and Princes, in con- 
sequence of their resistance to the just 
demands of the people,—of the people, 
having found that their representations 
were fruitless and unavailing? The hon. 
Baronet had referred to revolutions. He 
had spoken of the French Revolution of 
1789, and he had referred to the Revolution 
in this country, in the time of Charles Ist. | 
But the latest Revolution that had hap- 
pened was that which occurred in France, 
in the month of July last. How was that 
Revolution caused? Was it occasioned 
because Charles 10th and his Ministers 
were too ready to come forward with plans 
of Reform? Was it because they offered 
to make greater concessions to the people 
than onght to be granted? Certainly not. 
But was it not, on the contrary, because 
that Monarch and his Ministers opposed 
themselves to popular rights to the utter- 
most? Was it not because they were deter- 
mined to transgress the laws, and to violate 
Charters? Not, be it observed, to violate 
Charters by preventing persons from send- 
ing Members to Parliament who were unfit 
to do so; but because they violated Char- 
ters connected with the constitution of the 
realm, and necessary to its safety—Char- 
ters which they had sworn to defend. 
Did they not attempt all this? Did they 
not make the effort, supported by the most 
powerful machinery, assisted by a gallant 
army, and sustained by a finely-appointed | 
guard? Yet, with all these preparations, 
the determination of the people rendered 
the project abortive. Would the hon. 
Baronet call this a lesson that ought to 
induce them to stem the tide of improve- 











ment, and to close the door of concession? | 

Would he say, that when they might con- 

ciliate the affections of the people, by | 
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bons would have been preserved, and the 
liberty of the people would have been united 
with the power and the splendor of an 
ancient monarchy. If, asthe hon. Baronet 
testified, there was danger in concession, it ' 
could not be denied that there was also 
danger in resisting. To include the people 
in the Government, and satisfy them, was 
the principle of the present measure. The 
objections that were made to it were, that 
it would lead to revolution and democracy, 
and the destruction of property. He 
doubted the assumption, and was prepared 
to confide in the good sense and discre- 
tion of the people of England. It was 
said, thai if the people were allowed to 
send their own Representatives to that 
House, they would destroy the Monarchy 
and the House of Lords, and elect Repre- 
sentatives who would have no regard or 
respect for the institutions of the country. 
He confided, however, in the people; 
he believed that they had an interest in the 
Monarchy, and an interest in preserving 
the privileges of the House of Peers. He 
believed, moreover, that if there was that 
tendency to republicanism which was said 
to prevail in the country, there would be 
no use in refusing the wishes to the people ; 
and to resist that tendency torepublicanism 
and all its consequences would be, he be- 
lieved, beyond the power of Parliament. 
He firmly believed, however, that if the 
people were properly represented, that they 
would not make that Revolution which 
hon. Gentlemen dreaded. He must con- 
tinue to place his confidence in the good 
sense, in the habits, and in the interests, of 
the intelligent people of this country; and 
he would tell those who were opposed 
to that principle, that no power which 
they possessed could control or govern 
the people. For the institutions of the 
country to be stable they must be founded 
on the general regard. It was, therefore, 
2 
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he said, that what he proposed to the 
House to do would not advance demo- 
cracy, but it would make the Constitution 
harmonize with the present state of the 
people, conjoining these two together— 
and conjoining them was one of the most 
difficult of all political problems,—so as to 
make the mind of the people harmonize 
in one balanced Constitution of King, 
Lords, and Commons, with the represent- 
ation of the people in the House of Com- 
mons; but which difficult thing he be- 
lieved, if the present Bill were passed into 
a law, and the principles he had laid down 
were adopted, they would be in a fair way 
of accomplishing. He had but one ob- 
servation more to make. The Mem- 
bers of the House had frequently re- 


proached the Ministers in the course of 


the debate with having gone beyond ex- 
pectations—that what the Ministers had 
done—a reproach which gave him some 
satisfaction—had surpassed the expect- 
ations even of those who looked upon 
Reform as not endangering the stability 
of the Constitution. Let him observe 
that that was a new complaint. He had 
heard Whig Ministers accused of being 
too ready to act like their predecessors, 
of falling into their system as soon as 
they had got into place, and of for- 
getting all the pledges and promises 


they had given when they were out of 


office. The present imputation he was 
content to accept. He was content to 
admit, that when he sat on the other side 
of the House he was somewhat fearful, 
when he had no responsibility and power, 
that what he proposed when he had no 
share of the Government, and which 
might then seem wise and expedient to 
him, might seem neither wise nor ex- 
pedient to those who had power, and were 
responsible for its exercise, and might see 
the defects of what appeared perfect to 
him. Now that he was in place, and 
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called to take part in the Administration— 
when he and his friends were in power, 
and had responsibility, it gave him satis- 
faction to think that they had not hesi- 
tated to go to the full extent of their 
opinions when out of power; that they 
had not hesitated to risk that power, to 
risk their fame, to risk their places, and 
all that was dear to them as men and 
Ministers, to improve largely, liberally, 
and generously, and he hoped success- 
fully, the Constitution of Great Britain. 

Mr. Hunt presented himself to the 
House amid much tumult. He declared 
that he would not detain them two minutes, 
He understood the hon. and learned 
member for Weymouth (Sir E. Sugden) 
to have said, that if this Bill were passed 
into a law, the electors of Preston would 
hereafter be prevented from voting. 
How, then, could he vote, without ex- 
planation, for a measure which, it was 
asserted, would disqualify his constituents? 
Supposing he voted for it, in the absence 
of explanation, it would go forth to the 
world that he had supported a Bill which 
disqualified those who sent him into Parlia- 
ment. He had, in consequence of his 
feelings on this subject, made application 
to the noble Lord who had introduced the 
measure, who informed him that no life- 
interest would be injured by the Bill, but 
that if it appeared that it interfered with 
his constituents, that point should be 
altered. His hon. Colleague had waited 
on the head of the Government, and had 
received a similar assurance. Under these 
circumstances, having explained what had 
occurred, he felt himself justified in the 
eyes of his country, when he came forward 
to give his vote for this measure. 

The House then divided. The question 
was put, that the word “ now,” stand part 
of the question: For the Motion, 302; 
Against it, 301—Majority for the Second 
Reading at that time, 1. 
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IRELAND. Rutruven, Edward S. Downpatrick 
ACHESON, ViSC. Armaghshire | Suirn, Robert w.- wa oe Tralee 
Brxrast, earl of Antrimshire | SOMERVILLE, sir Marc. bt. Meathshire 
Bernarp, Thomas King’s County | Wutre, Henry -» «+ Dublinshire 
Boyte, visct. .. Corkshire | Wuitr, Samuel .. a. Leitrimshire 
Boyzz, hon. John. ... Cork|Wvyst, Thomas... «- Ttpperary 
BraBazon,lord .. .- Dublinshire TELLERS 
Browne, hon. William Kerryshire eS . 
Browne, James .. Mayo | Duncannon, viscount .. Kalkennyshire 
Browne, Dominick Mayo | Rice, Thomas Spring .. .. Limerich 
MINORITY. 
ENGLAND. Arkins, John e- «+ Arundel 
A’Court, Edw. Henry Heytesbury | Arrwoop, Matthias .. Boroughbridge 
ALEXANDER, James Old Sarum | Batpwin, Charles B.  .. Totness 
ALEXANDER, Josias Old Sarum| Bankes, George .. .. Corfe-Castle 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. Plympton | Banxes, William John .. Marlborough 
Apstry, lord .. .«-. Cirencester | Bankes, Henry .. Dorsetshire 
AsHLey, lord .. «+ oe Dorchester | Barina, Alexander .. .. Dorsetshire 
Asrex, William .. .. Bridgewater | Bastard, John .. «- Dartmouth 
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Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt... Haslemere|Ewinc, James .. .. .. Wareham 


Beit, Matthew .. Northumberland 
BeresForp, sir J. P. bt... Northallerton 
Beresrorp, Marcus .. .. Berwick 
Brackett, Christopher .. Beeralston 
BonuaM, Francis RR. .. .. Rye 
Brupenet, lord .. .. .. Fowey 
PE Mass <> oe o> Eye 
Burrarp, George .. .- Lymington 
Buxton, JohnJacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Catvert, John ..  .. Huntingdon 
Capen, John .. .. Queenborough 
Carninoron, sirE.C. .. St, Mawes 
Cartwricut, Wm. R... Northampionsh, 
Crciz, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
Cuaruin, Charles .. .. Lincolnshire 
Cuapiin, Thomas .. .. Stamford 
CuotmMonveE Ley, lord H... Castle Rising 
Crurcmixt, lord Charles 8... Woodstock 
Cuinton, Clinton J. F. .. Aldborough 
Cuive, viscount .. .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive,hon. Robert H. .. .. Ludlow 
Cuivre, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Cocksuky, rt. hon, sir G. .. Plymouth 
Cocks, James .. .. «.- eigate 
ConstaBLe, sir Thos. A.C. .. Hedon 
Cornewatt, Fred. H... Bishop’s Castle 
Correre t, sir J. G., bt. Herefordshire 
Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. .. Totness 
Croker, rt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitheroe 


Cust, hon. Peregrine F. .. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Edward os Lostwithiel 


Danruincron, earlof .. .. Saltash 


Davis, Richard Hart .. .. Bristol 
Dawson, GeorgeR. .. .. Harwich 
Dick, Quintin .. ..  «. Maldon 


Dickinson, William .. Somersetshire 
Domvitte, sirC. .. Plympton-Larle 
Dorrin, Abel R. ..  .. Southampton 
Douro, marquis of ..  .. Aldeburgh 
Dowpeswe tt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 
Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. .. Agmondesham 
Duepare, William S. .. Shaftesbury 
Duncomsr, hon. Wm. .. ~~ Yorkshire 
Duncombe, hon. Arthur .. East Retford 
Dunpas, hon. Henry... Winchelsea 
Dunpas, Robert Adam .+ Ipswich 
Eas, sir Edward H. bt. .. Winchester 
Eastrnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 
EGERTON, Wilbraham .. .. Cheshire 
Ecerron, sir Phil. de M.G. .. Chester 
Ecerton, William T...  .. Lymington 
Exior, lord... eS aa Liskeard 
Encomper, viscount ‘ . Truro 
Estcourt, T. H. S. B. . ‘a Mar lborough 
Esrcourt, Thos. G. B. .. Oxford Univ. 
Euston,earl .. Bury St, Edmund’s 





Fane, sir Henry =" .. Hastings 
Fane, hon, HenryS. .. Lyme Regis 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 
Fanpe.t, John .. .. .. Lincoln 


Farranv, Robert .. .. «+ Hedon 
FreminG, John .. .. Hampshire 
Forey, Edward T. ce Ludgershall 
Foresrer, hon. G.C, W. .. Wenlock 
Fores, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Fornes, John .. =... ~=Malmesbury 
FREEMANTLE, sit Thos,, bt. Buckingham 


FresurieLp, James W. .. Penryn 
Ginnert, Davies .. .. Bodmyn 
Gorpon, James A. .. .. Tregony 
Gorpon, John... Weymouth 
Gore, William O. ye Carnarvon 
Granam, marquisof .. Cambridge 


Grant, sit Alex. Cray, bt. .. Westbury 
Gresiey, sirR. .. .. New Romney 
Grivitie, hon. sir C.J. .. Warwick 
Grimstrone, viscount .. St. Alban’s 
Gunnina, sir Robt. Hen. . . Northampton 
Harris, George .. -- Grimsby 
HanrpinGe, sit H. .. Newport, Cornw. 
Hastinos, sir C. A. bt. .. Leicester 
Hearucore, sir W. bt. .. Hampshire 
Herries, rt.hon. JohnC. .. Harwich 
Hit, sir Rowland, bt. .. .. Salop 
Hoimes, William .. .. Haslemere 
HotmespDatLr, vise. .. East Grinstead 
Horr, John T. .. Gatton 
Horr, Henry T... «. .. Last Love 
Hornuam,lord .. .. .. Leominster 
Hountpsworrn, A. H. .. Dartmouth 
HouLpsworrn, T. .- Newton 
Howarp, hon. Fulk G. ». Castle Rising 
Hoy, James B. ..  .. Southampton 
Huusgr, sir Charles, bt. .. West Looe 


InGestre, viscount .. .. Hertford 
NGLIs, sir R.H. bt. Oxford Univers. 
Irvine, J. .. wa Bramber 
Jenkins, Richard .. .. Shrewsbury 


Jenmyn,ecarl .. Bury St. Edmund’s 
Joiurrre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
Jou.tirre, Gilbert E, .. Petersfield 
Jones, John .. .. «. Carmarthen 
Kears.ey, J. H.  .. .. Wigan 
Kemmis, Thomas A. .. East Looe 
Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michael 
Kerrrison, sir Edward, bt. ai Eye 
KILDERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford 
Kina, sir John D., bt... Wycombe 


Lascenies, hon. Henry .» Northallerton 
Lewis, rt. hon. T. F, .. Radnorshire 
Linpsay, James .. .. «- Wigan 
Lowruer, sir John, bt. ... Cumberland 
LowTHER, viscount .. 

Lowruer, hon. Henry C, 


Westmorland 
Westmorland 
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Lusuineton, JamesL. .. Carlisle 
LuttTRELL, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lycon, hon. Hen. P. .. Worcestershire 


Lyon, D.  .. »» «+  Beeralston 
Lyons, W. .. ‘a -- Seaford 
MackiLiop, James .. .. Tregony 
Macxinwon, Charles Ipswich 


Manon, visct. .. .. Wootton Basset 
MairTLanpD, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Matcoum, Neill .. .. «.. Boston 
ManDEVILLE, visct. .. Huntingdonshire 
Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
Mixxrs, Philip J. .. -. Corfe-Castle 
Mixes, William .. .. .- Romney 
Mirier, W.H... Newcastle-under- Line 
Neexp, Joseph - -» «+ Chippenham 
Nicno.t, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
Norreys; lord .. .. Oxfordshire 
Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Owen, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. .. Pembroke 
Pax, sir Lawrence V., bt. .. Ashburton 
Peacu, Nathaniel Will. ..  .. Truro 
Pearse, John .. ‘ Devizes 
PEEL, right hon. sir Robt. .» Tamworth 
Pre, William Yates .. Yarmouth 
Penna M, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Prenruppock, John H. . Wilton 
Perceval, Spencer Newport, I. of W. 
Puiprs, hon. Edmund ,. Scarborough 


Picotr, GeorgeG.W, .. St. Mawes 
Pir, Joseph ; Cricklade 
Pranta, Joseph .. ,. Hastings 


Pouren, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 
Prarp,W.M. .. .. St. Germains 
Price, Richard .. New Radnor 


Price, Samuel Grove .. Sandwich 
PrinGLe, sir Wm. Henry . Liskeard 
Pusey, Philip ..  .. Chippenham 


Raine, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 
Reip, sir John R. .. «.. «. Dover 


Roserts, Wilson A. .- Bewdley 
Rocers, Edward .. Bishop’s Castle 
Rose, rt. hon. sir Geo. H. Chrisichurch 


Rost, George P. .. .. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. .. St. Germains 
Ryper, hon. Granville D. .. Tiverton 
Sapuer, Michael T. .. .. Newark 
ScaRLETT, sir James .. . Malton 
Scorr, sirS.  :. .. Whitchurch 
Severn, John CC. .. .. «- Fowey 


Seymour, Horace B. . Bodmyn 
Seymour, lord .. .. Okehampton 
Sueiiey, John V... “é Gatton 
Suevvey, sir John, bart. .. .. Lewes 


Srprnore,C.D.L. W. .. .. Lincoln 
Smirn, Thos. Assheton .. Andover 
Smirn, Samuel .. .. «~. Wendover 
Smiru, Abel .. «2 «+ Wendover 


{Marcu 22} 
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Somerset, Id. Rob. E. H. Gloucestersh. 
Somerset, lord G.C,.H. Monmouthsh. 
Sorneron, Frank .. Nottinghamshire 
Sraney, William S. .. Stockbridge 
SreruEns, Stephens L. .. Barnstaple 
Stormont, viscount .. .. Aldborough 


St. Paut,sirH. D.C. .. Bridport 
Stuart, William .. .. Bedfordshire 
Sruart, James .. .. Huntingdon 


Sruart, Henry V. .. .. Banbury 
Sucpen, sir Edward B. .. Weymouth 
Sumner, George H. .. .. Guildford 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Tuompson, GeorgeL. .. Yarmouth 
Tuynne, lord John .. .. «.. Bath 
Tuywne, lord H. F.  .. «. Weobly 
Tomiie, William Edw. .. Minehead 
TownsuEND, lord J. N. B. .. Halleston 
Townsurenp, H,G.P. .. Whitchurch 
Trencu, Fred. William .. Cambridge 


Trevor, hon, Geo. Rice .. Carmarthensh, 
Tupor, George .. .. Barnstaple 
Tuwnno, Edward R. .. Bossiney 


Twiss, Horace .. rn Isle of W. 
Tyrect, Jobn T. ite ‘ Essex 


Ure, Masterton .. .. Weymouth 
VaLLEToRT, viscount Lostwithiel 
VauGuan, sir R. W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 


Vaucuan, John E. .. .. .. Wells 
ViLiIERS, viscount .. .. Rochester 
Vyvyan, sir Rd. Rawl. bt. .. Cornwall 
Watt, Charles Baring .. Guildford 
Waten, sir J.B. .. .. «- Sudbury 
Warp, William .. .. «. London 
WARRENDER, tt. hn. sir G. bt. .. Honiton 
We tpsy, Glynne Earle .. .. Grantham 
West, Frederick R. East Grinstead 
WETHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 


Wuirmore, Thomas .. Bridgenorth 
Witiiams, Owen... .. Marlow 
Wiui.iams, Thomas Peers Marlow 


Wiuuiams, Robert .. .. Dorchester 


Wincuester, Henry Maidstone 
Worr ey, hon. Charles S. .. Bossiney 
Worcester, marquis of Monmouth 


Wynpuam, Wadham New Sarum 
Wywne, Charles W. G... Carnarvonshire 
Yorke, sir Joseph Sydney .. Reigate 


SCOTLAND. 


Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
Baie, lieut.-col. J. .. .. Fot*trose 


Baurour, James... Anstruther 
Bratr, William “% Ayrshire 
Campsest, Archibald Renfrew 
Carnecix, sir James, bt... Aberdeen, Sc. 


Datnymp ce, sir Adol,J .. Haddington, &c. 
Doveras, Wm. R. K. ., Dumfries, &c, 
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Douctas, hon. Charles .. Lanarkshire 
Drummond, Henry H. Stirlingshire 
Durr, hon. Alexander ..  Elgm, §c. 
Gorpon, hon. Will. .. Aberdeenshire 


Gower, lord F. L. .. Sutherlandshire 
Granan, lord Montagu W. Dumbartonsh. 


Grant, hon. Francis W. Elginshire 
Hay, lord John .. Haddingtonshire 


. Linlithgowshire 
Dysart, §c. 
.. Wigtown, §c. 


Hors, hon. sir Alex. . 
Loucusorovucn, lord 
Lowruer, John Henry 


Mairianp, capt. A. .. Berwickshire 
Monveitn, Henry .. .. Lanark 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
Princie, Alexander .. Selkirkshire 
Raz, sir William, bart. Bute 
Scort, Henry F. .. Roxburghshire 


IRELAND. 


Barerson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Beresrorp, lord G, T... Waterfordshire 


Bernarp, viscount .. Bandonbridge 
Buanety, C.D. .. Monhaganshire 
Brurn, Henry ..  .. Carlowshire 
Brynces, sir J. W.H. .. Coleraine 
CASTLEREAGH, viscount .. Downshire 
Crements, John M. .. Leitrimshire 
Coorgr, Edward J. .. .. Sligoshire 
Coorr, Eyre bis % Clonmell 


Coore, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 


Corry, hon. Hen. T.L. .. Tyroneshire 
Corry, viscount .« Fermanaghshire 
Derina, sir E, C. Wexford 


FirzGEena.p, rt. hon. Mau. .. Kerryshire 
Forses, viscount .. Longfordshire 


GovuLpurn, rt. hon. Henry .. Armagh 
Hannpcock, Richard .. .. Athlone 
Jones, Theobald Londonderryshire 
Kwox, hon. John Henry Newry 


Lerroy, Anthony... .. Longfordshire 
Lerroy, T. ..  .. Dublin University 
Maxwet, Henry .. .. Cavan 
M‘Cuintrock, John ..  .. = «. Louth 
Mrynewi, Henry .. .. Lisburne 
Moorr, George .. .. Dublin 
Nortu, JohnH. .. .. Drogheda 
OG te, sir Charles, bt. Portarlington 
Prenneraruer, Matthew .. Cashel 
Rocurort, Gust. «. Westmeath County 
Suaw, Frederick .. . Dublin 
Suir ey, Evelyn J. .. Monaghanshire 


Stewart, sir Hugh, bt. .. Tyroneshire 
Tuttamore, lord .. .. .. Carlow 
VALENTIA, viscount .. Wexfordshire 


Sligo 


nee, Fem jk st 


TELLERS. 


Cirrk, sir Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 
Cuanpos, marquis .. .. «s 


Bucks 
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PAIRED OFF, 1N FAVOUR. 
BurReE Lt, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 


Reform Bill. 


Locnu, James .. .. Kirkwall, &c. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt.. . Waterford 
Powe, W. Edward .. Cardiganshire 
Saunpgerson, Alex. .. .. Cavan 
Sykes, Daniel .. .. .. Beverley 
Tavistock, marquis of .. Bedfordshire 
Wrorres.ey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 


PAIRED OFF, AGAINST. 


ArcupaLi, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
BorravaiLe, Rich. Newcastle-under-L. 
Brocpen, James .. .. Launceston 
Cooxr, sir Henry F. .. .. Orford 
Dunpas, rt. hon. Wm. .. Edinburgh 
FirzceraLp, John ..  .. Seaford 
Gascoyne, Isaac .. .. Liverpool 





KNatcuBuLt, sir Edw., bt. .. Kent 
ABSENT. 

Barnes, Frederick .. .. Dunwich 

Brapvsnaw, R.H. .. «+ Brackley 

Brapsuaw, James .. .. Brackley 

Buiwer, Henry lL. ..  .. Wilton 

Burney, Walter .. .. .. Sussex 


CavenpisH, lord G, A. HH... Derbyshire 
Cour, hon. Arthur H. .. Enniskillen 


Crapock, hon. JohnH. .. Dundalk 
FRANKLAND, Robert .. .. Thirsk 
Gorpvon, sir James W. G. .. Launceston 
Gurney, Hudson .. .. Newtown 
Harr, George Vaughan .. Donegalshire 
KavanaGu, Thomas .. Carlowshire 
Liou, Thomas .. o* .. Newton 
Leste, Charles P. .. New Ross 


Mackenzie, sir J. W. bt. .. Ross-shire 
Monrcomeny, sir James, bt. Peebleshire 
Morison, John... .-  Banfshire 
O’Brien, William S, ..  .. Ennis 
Prourse, sir Samuel J.B. .. Hallestone 
Rumporip, Charles E. .. .. Yarmouth 
Smiru, sir Culling E. Pontefract 
Smiru, George .. .. «- Midhurst 
Tuynne,lordW. .. «.  Weobly 
TowNnsuEND, lord Chas. V... Tamworth 
Warond, Bethel .. .. Sudbury 
Witirams, John ..  .. Winchelsea 





Clare, one ineligible. 

Colchester, one ineligible. 

Durham, one unduly elected. 

Evesham, two void by reason of bribery. 
Londonderry, ineligible. 

Nairnshire, vacated, 

Romney, vacated. 
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ABSTRACT. 


BRN occ sccccscccccccccessece S88 
FOR, sean SeTeeTT Teer TT eee ee 


es 


PENG ictscccesstseriassseceres OM 
AGAINST, yeaa (tterereneesiovetoasesee 3D 
EE bavkenceerneceusdeceensans. OO 


8 


POG eas che eee sees boadeanwed 
PAIRED OFF, - (-“haaaaaaaaindaiaitas 8 


PLACES UNREPRESENTED..........c0-eeceeeees 7 
TE BURA sas eciciccrvcesessevcceccecenscee J 


os 


ToTAL.....- 658 


—_———___. 





SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE DIVISION. 


ENGLAND— For. Against. Absent. Total. 
COURUES 6 vseikiacisensicieses 63 evcces 27 eoccee BS ccvce seco 82 
Close Boroughs ....... faosiss 83 ceseee 168 see nee 13 seceeeees 264 
Open Boroughs............ 93 evccee 42 soseee ve sovvee 138 


— 229 — 237 — 18 —- 484° 


WALES— 


COUNTIES sii ciscisescesceevses 7 ye rc _ evcee 12 
Boroughs ......... gterenees. “F —_eeaiente 5 cevces — ssvecersn 12 


SCOTLAND— 


Counties ...ccccesresseee-vove LO ciccse 1G aveews 3 «anaes Bo 
TORE -sevinsviacsrcecs . 4 esesee ll ceoces — aseaonnes 15 


IRELAND— 
COUNGIES . coscccce.crecssceees 40 coors 21 sereee 2 ccosevece 63 
Boroughs SOCSOT Ooo EeOESEEOe 15 evecee 16 eesece 4 eeceee ef 35 








Of Places to be 








Disfranchised......cseceseee 29 eevece 99 eevee . 8 oeeseoeee 116 
Reduced .....+4+ Rietenaes we 3) cesses 59 sossee O cocseesee OD 
60 138 13 21) 








* The Speaker is, of course, not included in this enumeration, nor the vacancies of Evesham, Col- 
chester, and Durham, making four vacant seats. Scotland bas one vacancy, Nairushire; and Jreland 
two, Clare and Londonderry. 
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BOROUGHS IN SCHEDULE (A) TO BE ENTIRELY 
DISFRANCHISED. 


I.—Tue MEMBERS FOR WHICH VOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 





BOROUGHS, 


PATRONS, 





MEMBERS. 





Aldborough-.---. 
Aldeburgh +-+-+. 
Great Bedwin +--+ 
Beeralston -.--++- 
Bishop’s Castle 
Boroughbridge -: 
Bossiney ereecece 


Bramber -->«+- ; 
Buckingham +++. 
Castle Rising «+ ; 


Corfe Castle «--. 
Eye -+e+-eeee ee 
Fowey +-++++rees 


Gatton -«secesece 
Haslemere ---«- 


East Looe ---+- 
Lostwithiel «+++: 
Malmesbury ---- 
Minehead 
Newport, Cornwall 
Newton,Lancashire 
Orford -+++++eee- 
Petersfield +--+. 
Plympton -+++-- 
Reigate 
New Romney ---- 
St. Mawes .eceee 
Old Sarum «-«e-- 
Seaford oseereces 
Tregony +--++++- 
Wendover +----- 
Weobly «eeeeess 
Whitchurch -----.- 
Yarmouth, I. of W. 


-|Lord Lonsdale 
Hedon wcotoseosereeles 
--| Hore 





Duke of Newcastle «+++++- | 
Marquis of Hertford | 
Lord Aylesbury «+-+e+ereees, 
Lord Beverley-++++seeeeseee 


-+|Lord Powis seeee @rserseoevesege 


Duke of Newcastle--++++++++' 
Lord Wharneliffe | 
Duke of Rutland, 1—Ld. Cal- 

thorpe, 1, agst. | 


Duke of Buckingham +--+++ «| 


eeeee eovecel 


Greville Howard, 1—Ld. Chol- 

mondeley, 1 -++e+seeeees | 
SRHNGCTIN , 0-55 5's e 90's 0.010 teeeee 
Sir C, Kerrison «++++-see- +s 
an eee ee eer eee os eree 
Tard DIGHSON 0<sccccsccsecs 





veceedeneeen 
oe ee er 
| 


eoereseseeeseeteeeeser 


Lord St. Germains «-++++e+++ 
F. WARE 6s 0's ne 6 00 9 990 0:0 0» 
Luttrell 
Duke of Northumberland ---- 
Legh 
Marquis of Hertford «+++++++| 
JOU 0022020080 er eeccccces 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe +++ 
L, Hardwicke, 1—L. Sondes, 1. 
L. Londonderry, 1— 1. 
Duke of Buckingham.-++++-+: 
James Alexander --++++eeee 


eorereeeeeser easeeees 





Suk, ARON «¥< eon sees Sais 





Samuel Smith..----. eae ee 
Spr Waath sais sse 5 soe er 
Sir L. Scott, i—Ld. Sydney, 1. 
Mics TIGINGS 200000 <¢4ee oe 


F, Clinton—Lord Stormont. 
Lord Douro—W. Croker. 

Sir J. Nicholl—J. J. Buxton. 

C. Blackett—D. Lyon. 

E,, Rogers—F’. H. Cornewall. 
Sir C. Wetherell—Mr. Attwood. 
Stuart Wortley—E. Tunno. 


ts. Irving—F. Calthorpe, for. 
Sir G. Nugent—Sir T. Freemantle. 
¢ Greville Howard—Ld. F. Cholmondeley. 


G. Bankes —P. J. Miles. 

Sir C. Kerrison—W, Burge. 

Lord Brudenell— Severn. 

J.T. Hope—J. V. Shelley, 

Sir John Beckett—W. Holmes. 

Sir Thomas Constable—R. Farrand. 
Henry T. Hope—A. Kemmis. 

Lord Valletort—C. Cust. 

Sir C. Forbes—J. Forbes. 

J. ¥F. Luttrell—W. E. Tomline. 

Sir H. Hardinge—J. Raine. 
Holdsworth.* 

Sir H. Cooke—S. H. Kilderbee. 

Sir W. Jolliffe—G. E Jolliffe. 

G. I. Antrobus—Sir C. Domville. 
Sir J. Yorke—Ifon. — Corby. 

W. Miles—Hon. A. Trevor. 

Sir C. Carrington—G, W. Pigott. 
James Alexander—Joseph Alexander. 
Lyon—J. Fitzgerald. 

J. A. Gordon—J. M‘Killop. 

S. Smith—Abel Smith. 

Lord W. Thynne—Lord H. F. Thynne. 
Sir L. Scott—Hon. J. kt. Townshend. 
Yates Peel—G, L, Thompson. 


* Colonel Legh did not vote. 


I]1.—Ture MEMBERS FOR WHICH DIVIDED THEIR VOTES ON THE BILL. 


Appleby ++++ee-- 
Callington «+--+. 
Dunwich ++++e9-+. 
Heytesbury +-+-++ 
West Looe --+«+. 
Ludgershall.----. 


Newton, I. of w.$ 


Okehampton ---+«|. 


Queenborough -- 


St. Michael’s .-«- 
Stockbridge-.-.-. 
Woodstock ------ 
Wootton Bassett: 





Lord Thanet—Ld. Lonsdale .. 
Alexander Baring --++++e+e 
Lord Heytesbury pei herpend 
Buller Core eeenreeeeaeeeeneeos 
Lord Yarborough, i—Sir F. 

Barrington, 1 -- 


ee@eeeeseve 


Ordnance in former times, now 

Open-+-eee-- 
TRMUULEE 9604006 ose os seesaw 
Lord Grosvenor --:+«- eeecece 


eeoeaeeaeseoe 


Hi, Tufton, for—Lord Maitland, ags¢. 
A. Baring, agst(—F. Baring, for. 


.|F. Barne, agst—A, Arcedeckne, for. 


Sir G. Staunton, for—A’Court, agst. 
C. Buller, for—Sir C. Hulse, agst. 


.|Sir S. Graham, for—E. T. Foley, agst. 


Hon. C. A. Pelham, for—H. Gurney, ab- 


sent. 


.|Lord Seymour, agst—Agar Ellis, for. 


rs. Capel, agst—Gladstone, for. 


J. H. Hawkins, for—Ilon. L. Kenyon, agst. 
Sloane Stanley, agst —G. Wilbraham, for. 





Duke of Marlborough -----. 
Lord Clarendon, agst ++++s+es 


Lord Blandford, for—Ld. 8. Churchill, agst. 
Lord Mahon, agst—H. Villiers, for. 
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II].—Tue MemBERS FOR WHICH VOTED FoR THE BILL. 
BOROUGHS, PATRONS. MEMBERS. 





Bletchingley +--+ 
Saltash------ er 
Brackley ++++++e+ 
Camelford 
Higham Ferrars -- 
Hindon 
Ilchester ++++ee- 
Midhurst ++++++++ 
Milborne Port.... 
Wareham 
Winchelsea «-- 
Steyning +e+eere- 


eee 





CLS | 
W, Russell* 
T. H, Bradshaw 
Marquis of Cleveland 
Lord Fitzwilliam.,....,..... 
Lord Grosvenor 
Lord Cleveland 
John Smith 
Marquis of Anglesea 
AGS) 
Lord Cleveland .......... ws 


ee 


oeoveeees 


ee 


C. Tennyson—Sir J. Horne. 
Crampton — Lord Darlington, agst. 
Bradshaw, for—Bradshaw, absent. 

M. Milbank—S. Cradock. 

Lord Howick. 

J. Weyland—Hon. G. M. Fortescue. 
M. Bruce—Hope Vere. 

J. A. Smith—G. Smith, absent. 

G. S. Byng—R. L. Sheil, 


.|J. Caleraft, for—J. Ewing, absent. 


J. Williams, abs. on circuit—H. Dundas, agst. 





Duke of Norfolk 


ereeererereos 


E, Blount—G. R. Philips. 


* M.P. for the county of Durham. 





SCHEDULE B.—BOROUGHS TO LOSE ONE MEMBER. 


].—THE MEMBERS OF WHICH VOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 


Amersham or... ? 
Agmondesham § 
Bodmin 
Chippenham 
Clithero 
Cockermouth 
Dorchester .. 
East Grinstead 
Guildford 
Helston bet 
Huntingdon .. .. 
Launceston .. 
Liskeard .. 
Lyme .. 
Lymington .. 
Marlborough 
Marlow 
Northallerton 
St. Germains .. .. 
Sudbury 
Tamworth .. 
Totness 
Truro .. 
Wilton 


-|Marquis of Hertford 


I Duke of ‘‘ ceeds 


..|Duke of Northumberland. 
..|Lord St. Germains 
..|Lord Westmorland 
../Sir H. Neale .. 
..|Marquis of Aylesbury 
.}O. Williams .. 

.|Col. Beresford—Ld. Harewood 


--{Open .. 
..jsir R, Peel—Mr. Hobins 


Lord Falmouth 


T. T. Drake 


Lady Sandwich 


Lord St. Germains 





..|Lord Pembroke 


..|/T. T. Drake-—W. T, Drake. 

. |. Seymour (dis.) —D, Gilbert. 
- 4% as - .. Joseph Wilde—Hon. P. Pusey. 
.-|Lord Brownlow—Mr. Curzon. 

-|Lord Lonsdale 
.|Ld. Shaftesbury—R. Williams.|L 
.|D. of Dorset—Ld, Delawarr. . 


Hon. R. Curzon—Hon. P. I’. Cust. 
* 


-_ Ashley—R. Williams, 
Lord Holmesdale—F. R. West. 


.-|[olme Sumner—Baring Wall. 
..|Lord J. Townshend—Sir F. Pechell, absent. 
..JJohn Calvert—James Stuart. 
.|J. Brogden—Sir W. Gordon, absent. 
..|Lord Elliot—Sir W. Pringle. 
../Hon. H. Fane—J. T. Fane, 
.. |G, Burrard—W. T. Egerton. 
..{P. H. Esteourt—W. 


J. Bankes. 

0. Williams—T. P. Williams. 

" J. Beresford—Hon. HH. Lascelles. 
'. Ross—W. Praed. 


wi en Walrond—-Sir J. Walsh. 
.|Ld. C. Townshend, absent—Sir R. Peel. 
../T. P. Courtenay—C. B. Baldwin. 
..|Lord Encombe—N. W. Peach, 
.|J. H. Penruddocke—H, L. Bulwer, absent. 





* Lord Garlies, and the Hon. P. Bouverie, both voted for the Bill, being returned in exchange for the two nominees 
of Lord Lonsdale for other Doroughs. 


I1l.—Tue MEMBERS FOR WHICH DIVIDED THEIR VOTES ON THE BILL, 


Arundel ../Open .. 

Ashburton .. ..|{Lord Clinton—Sir L. Palk 
Bridport .-(Open ; . 
Great Grimsby ../Open 

Honiton .. .. ..{Open 

Leominster .. ../Open 

Maldon —  2eerere 
Penryn ..|Open +. ot 

Rye :.|Dr. Lamb 

Sandwich .|Open .. 

Westbury .. ..{Sir M. Lopes _ 

High Wycombe ..|. és és vs ‘3 





..|Lord D. Stuart, for—Ald. Atkins, agst. 

.. |W. S. Poyntz, for -Sir L. Palk, agst. 
../H. Warburton, for—Sir H. St. Paul, agst. 
..|(C. Wood » for—Captain Harris, agst. 

..J. J. Guest, for—Sir G. Warrender, ags/, 
..|W. Marshall, for—Lord Hotham, agst. 
wiv B. Lennard, for—Quintin Dick, agst. 
..|Sir C. Lemon, "for—J. W. Freshfield, agst. 
_.|H. D. Baillie, for—F. R. Bonham, agst. 
..J. Marryat, for—R. E. Price, agst. 


M. G. Prendergast, for—Sir A.C. Grant,agst. 
Sir T, Baring, for—Sir J. D. King, agst. 
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II1].—Tue MemBeERs FOR WHICH VOTED FOR THE BILL. 





MEMBERS. 








BOROUGHS, PATRONS. 
Downton ..  ../Lord Radnor 
Droitwich .| Lord Foley 
Hythe .|Open 
Morpeth ‘ #ales we - 
Richmond .._ ..}Lord Dundas 
St. Ives .. or ee - 
Shaftesbury .| Lord Grosvenor 
Thetford .. ; 
Wallingford .. 


..|James Brougham—C. Lefevre. 

..|Lord Sefton—J. H. H. Foley. 

..|S. Marjoribanks—J, Loch. 

.-|Hon. W. Howard —W. Ord. 

.-|Hon. J. C. Dundas—Hon. S. R. Dundas. 
.-(Hon. W. L. Wellesley—J. Morrison. 
..|E. Penrhyn—W. S. Dugdale, agst. 
../Francis Baring—Lord J. Fitzroy. 

.|W. L. Hughes—-R. P. Knight. 








CLOSE CORPORATIONS TO 
THE BI 


I.—THE MEMBERS FOR WHICH 


Andover oe ps 
Banbury .| Lord Bute i 
Bewdley . W.A. Roberts .. 

Bury St. Edmund’s. i 
Cambridge .. ..| Duke of Rutland .. .. 
Christchurch .. | Sir G. Rose i 
Harwich ; . Treasury ro te ee 
Hastings .. .| Treasury 

Newport, I. of W..|Miss Holmes 

Scarborough .. ..|D. of Rutland—L. Mulgrave. . 
Wigan .. '|Lord Balcarras—J. A. Hodson. 


BE THROWN OPEN BY 
LL. 


VOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 


..[Sir J. Pollen—T. A. Smith. 

..| Villiers Stuart. 

..|W. A. Roberts. 

.-|Lord Jermyn—Lord Euston. 

.-|Colonel Trench—Lord Graham. 
.{Sir G. Rose—G. P. Rose. 


Rt. Hon.C. Herries—Rt. Hon.G. R. Dawson. 


../Sir H. Fane—J. Planta. 
.|Spencer Perceval—Horace Twiss. 


The Speaker-—General Phipps. 
Colonel Lindsay—J. A. Hodson. 


1L—Tux MEMBERS FOR WHICH DIVIDED THEIR VOTES ON THE BILL. 


Bath 5 Bs ie 
Winchester .. ; 
Wenlock ~: 


Duke of ‘Buckingham—Sir ll. 
ee ‘ 


.|C. Palmer, for—Lord C. Thynne, agst. 
- S. J. Mildmay, for—Sir C. H. East, 


agst. 





.|P. B. Thompson, for—Hon. C. Forrester, agst. 





The following has been given as an Analysis of the Masoriry and Minority 
fi including g Pairs-off and Tellers. ) 








ENGLAND. MAJORITY. | MINORITY. 
Members returned by 
COUNTIES .cccccccecccccccceceves Sy OT er aT ee Beeussies 60 32 
CMM EMEMEED (4 pnckpuevavsbadebsonebinedecdbeansdestevessncerbatessounsebess sess sees 26 4 
SEMI TMRINENS NG2~, Sah cccnsseskioedatbs0i020csenesensocedeseansiberseessecv Biascaresaevensese 2 2 
Boroughs, in which the right of suffrage is — the population ex- 

ceeding 4,000.. eee 94 56 
Boroughs, where the population "exceeds ‘4, 000, but where ‘the. suffiage i is 

now in the hands of a close corporation, or a very small number of indi- 

SEMIMMIR oboe opeobeebavsishs/detesessstsssosscuseseersors0psessetsreesseroes-se0ss) cab tseess 20 20 
Boroughs, where the population does not exceed 2 “000 (to be disfranchised) 30 80 
Boroughs, where the = does not exceed 4, 000 ~ lose one we 

SENtALIVE) csecccsceccovees Ssabenabecpnecsesesussnesse) secwslaseensesbensenerasenss 32 62 

SCOTLAND. 244 246 

Members returned by counties......scesccesssesecrerevencceees sdecceceseccccccecooeees 10 16 
Boroughs SEHOSHSEH SKS SHEESH SEHSESOHESEOHHEEHSEHESHESEEHL STE EEE EE eens See sOEEEHESEEEe 4 12 
IRELAND. 14 27 

Members returned si counties... be ceveeeeeseeeeleatoresssnee eabeeewebsseces ore 40 22 
Close Corporations......-++.. Seasasen hb apebansnséiewestsuocned etoceecescess 3 10 
Boroughs with an extensive right ‘of suffrage. Ca vcrebececoevecscececnee ceebococenes il 6 
54 38 















































Dublin Petition 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 23, 1831. 


MINUTES.) Bills. The Colonial Trade and Sugar Duties 
brought up from the Commons. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of ILcHesrEeR, from 
Buckland Newton, for a Commutation of Tithes. By the 
Earl of HARDWICKE, against the General Registry Bill. 
By Lord Surrie.p, from the Cotton Spinners of Man- 
chester, and from the Inhabitants of Preston, complaining 
of the unreasonable length of time in which children of 
an early age, employed in Cotton Manufactories, were 
compelled to work. In favour of Reform, by the Earl of 
HARDWICKE, from Wisbeach :—By Lord Kenyon, from 
Wrexham :— 


[The noble Lord characterised the Reform 
Bill as the most dangerous and most mis- 
chievous measure ever submitted to the 


Legislature. } 

By the Earl of Incuester, from Blandford:—By Lord 
Dacre, from the County of Hertford, and other places: 
—By Earl Grey, from the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
Bankers of Dublin; from Kidderminster; from Bromp- 
ton, Blackburn, Worcester; from persons employed in 
the Iron Mines of Staffordshire; from Coleraine; from 
the Freeholders of Worcester; from the County of Louth; 
from the Corporation of Wexford; from St. Mary-le- 
Strand; from Galway; and from different other places; 
in all thirty-two :—By Lord Deruam, from the Boreugh 
of Southwark, from Dromore, and from Galway. 


825 


Dustin Perririon aGarnsr Re- 
ForM.| Lord Farnham presented a Pe- 
tition against the Reform Bill from the 
Sheriffs and Common Council of the City 
of Dublin. The petitioners deprecated 
the adoption of the measure, as calculated 
to give an undue weight to the demo- 
cratic part of the Constitution; and also 
because, if extended to Ireland, it would 
create a constituency in that country 
hostile to the continuance of the Union. 
The noble Lord said, he entertained the 
same apprehensions as the petitioners, of 
the results likely to proceed from the 
proposed Bill of Reform. He also pre- 
sented a Petition to the same effect from 
the Master, Wardens, and Brethren of 
the Guild of Merchants, Dublin. 

The Earl of Roden said, that having 
been requested to support the prayer of 
the petitions, he felt bound to state, that 
he conceived the petitioners had made out 
their case, as to the danger to be appre- 
hended from the passing of the proposed 
Bill. He wished to take this opportunity 
of saying, that he was not one of those 
persons who were altogether opposed to 
every system of Reform, because he 
thought that very important, efficacious, 
and safe changes might be made in the 
Representation of the people in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. But he beg- 
ged leave to say, that he had ever been, 
and he trusted ever should continue, hos- 
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tile to any revolutionary measure. With 
respect to Ireland, he believed that the 
effect of the Bill would be to effect a dis- 
solution of the legislative union, and con- 
sequently the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. He was certain that it would be the 
means of annihilating the Church in Ire- 
land. Entertaining these views, he had 
thought it his duty to express his dis- 
approbation of the Bill at the earliest op- 
portunity. He considered that the incon- 
sistency of public men on great and impor- 
tant questions had opened the door to 
sweeping theories and dangerous experi- 
ments, which he was afraid was calculated, 
not cnly to undermine the Constitution, 
but the foundation of the empire. 

Earl Grey was by no means disposed to 
deviate from what was understood to be 
for their Lordships a convenient course of 
proceeding, viz. not to enter into a discus- 
sion of the general question of the Reform 
on the presentation of petitions. At the 
same time he never could hear a measure 
which he, in common with his Colleagues, 
had recommended to the Legislature to be 
passed into a law, designated as a mea- 
sure of a revolutionary character, without 
in Opposition to that assertion—for it was 
assertion only--making an assertion with 
equal confidence, that the Bill had no 
such tendency. He said, on the contrary, 
because the Bill offered the best means of 
putting a stop to all revolutionary ten- 
dency, that he was determined to support 
it. The noble Lord had stated, that in 
his opinion the petitioners had made out 
their case, that the proposed measure 
would lead to a dissolution of the legis- 
lative union between the two countries. 
The petitioners had made out their case 
much in the same manner as the noble 
Lord had made out his,—by assertion 
alone, without any argument to support 
it. Whenever the time came for the noble 
Lord to adduce his arguments, he would 
be ready to maintain the directly opposite 
position. He was so strongly convinced 
that the continuance of the legislative 
union was necessary for the security of 
both countries, that if the proposed mea- 
sure could be shown to have any tendency 
to dissolve that Union, he should think it 
one of the strongest objections that could 
be urged against it. He said on the con- 
trary that it would tend to create satis- 
faction and contentment in this country 
where doubt and division had long pre- 
vailed ; that it would tend to put down in 
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England those theories which the noble 
Lord thought so dangerous, and at the 
same time in his opinion, it would also, 
if extended to Ireland, tend to create in that 
country satisfaction and contentment, and 
to excite that confidence which was the best 
security for the peace and tranquillity of 
the empire. It was for these reasons that 
he was prepared to give it his most cordial 
support. With respect to the last part of 
the noble Lord’s speech, in which he 
stated that the cause why dangerous theo- 
ries was proposed, was the inconsistent 
and contradictory conduct of public men, 
—against that charge he was not called 
upon to defend himself. With respect to 
the question to which he conceived the 
noble Lord had particularly alluded, as 
having given rise to inconsistent con- 
duct in public men, he for one had not 
conceded it from any fear of agitation, 
but from a conviction founded upon the 
~ as well as policy of the measure, 

at was an opinion which he had main- 
tained for years; on account of which 
twenty-six years ago, he had relinquished 
the office he held in his Majesty’s service, 
when he only concurred with the other 
members of Government in proposing a 
limited measure of relief to the Roman 
Catholics. For that opinion he had re- 
linquished office, and to that opinion he 
had uniformly adhered, till at last he 
saw it adopted, and triumphantly carried 
into execution, by those very persons who 
had always expressed sentiments hostile to 
the concession of any measure of relief 
to the Roman Catholics. Against the 
charge of inconsistency, therefore, he was 
not called upon to defend himself. With 
respect to the question more particularly 
before the House, he had the same thing 
to say,—namely, that he had uniformly 
supported it, from its earliest introduction 
to the present moment, when it was now 
brought to a state which made him hope 
that it would likewise be carried. But, 
if that should also fail in lis hands, he 
was certain of this, that it would be soon 
forced upon the country; and if others 
succeeded to power on the destruction of 
the present Government on the question 
of Reform, the measure would be forced 
upon them, and they would be obliged to 
concede it on the same principle as they 
conéeded that question to which the noble 
Lord had alluded in speaking of the in- 
consistency of public men—the principle 
of fear. He could iiot help stating thus 
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much; and he should only further say, 
that the measure of constitutional Reform 
proposed by his Majesty’s Government— 
he said constitutional Reform, in contra- 
diction to the statement of the noble Lord, 
who had given it the character of a revo- 
lutionary measure—was calculated to re- 
store those principles on which the Con- 
stitution rested, and would give general 
satisfaction to the people, security and 
strength to the Government, and prospe- 
rity to the country. 

The Earl of Roden begged it to be un- 
derstood, that when he alluded to the in- 
consistency of public men, the noble Earl 
was the last person to whom he could 
have alluded ; and he begged leave to re- 
mind him, that, on the occasion of the 
Catholic Debate, he had expressed his 
great admiration at the uniform consist- 
ency of the noble Earl, and placed it in 
contrast with those public men who had 
not virtue to adhere to their declared prin- 
ciples. 

The Earl of Carnarvon hoped, that the 
proposed measure could be proved not to 
be arevolutionary one. That it had the 
portentous character of a revolutionary 
measure, he apprehended was the impres- 
sion of one-half of the thinking people of 
this country, connected with its trade, 
its monied interests, and landed property. 
He thought that the vote of the House of 
Commons last night had decided that 
some Reform was necessary; but it was 
his opinion, that that great question could 
be entertained only after great delibera- 
tion, and after due time had been given to 
consider it. He disapproved of a measure 
of such great magnitude as the one pro- 
posed by the Government being brought 
in with such breathless haste. The noble 
Lords opposite had only been six wecks 
in office, when they came down to the 
House to announce a measure by which 
he feared all the settled institutions of the 
country would be undermined and over- 
turned. The whole system of county, bo- 
rough, and town representation in the 
country was to be changed. When he 
had said that such a sweeping measure 
was nothing less than a new Constitution, 
he had been derided by the noble Lord 
opposite. But this was as much of a new 
Constitution as were any of those changes 
which were being made in the nations of 
Europe. Whether it would strengthen or 
overwhelm the institutions of the country, 
it was impossible for him to say. He would 
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‘rather see a practical and gradual Re- 
form proposed than such a sweeping mea- 
sure, which bore away all the old institu- 
tions of the country. A Constitution, in 
his opinion, was not the gift of a day, it 
grew up with the manners and wants of a 
country. It was formed by the manners 
of a people, and it formed them in return, 
and it was idle to think it could be shifted 
like a garment. There were many virtues 
in theory which became vices in practice ; 
and many seeming errors and inconsist- 
encies, in practice worked and blended 
well together. Those who proposed to 
change should well consider that the 
bg glory, and greatness of England 

ad grown up with, and been maintained 
by, the institutions which now existed, 
whilst other nations had fallen to decay ; 
and they should be cautious how they 
withdrew a single prop of a system which 
had been so eminently successful. Many 
were the Constitutions which he had seen 
laid down with geometrical accuracy, and 
forced upon a people who were unpre- 
pared to receive them, and which vanished 
as they appeared. He was connected with 
no boroughs, and he was not aware that 
he could influence a single vote. He 
had no interest in the question, but 
what every man felt who loved his coun- 
try. He believed that moderate and gra- 
dual change might be carried to an un- 
limited extent, if carried progressively. 
He was always ready to reform abuses, 
and to advance as time advanced, step by 
step, to perfection; but he was adverse to 
any sudden and sweeping change. It was 
under the present Constitution that the 
country had risen to prosperity and power; 
and that the rights and interests of Eng- 
lishmen had been preserved, while every 
other empire around had tottered to ruin. 
He had seen no less than twenty-six Con- 
stitutions produced in the course of the 
French Revolution, as fast as they were 
formed in the prolific brains of the French 
philosophers. We had seen how the con- 
stitutions manufactured on the Continent 
had fallen to the ground. We had our- 
selves been great constitution-mongers. 
We had modelled a constitution for Cor- 
sica; and a very respected and distin- 
guished person opened, in vice-regal 
splendor, the Parliament constituted ac- 
cording to the perfection of the British 
Constitution, without one rotten borough. 
That constitution of Corsica existed for a 
few years; but the Lord-lieutenant, in- 
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stead of being hailed by the gratitude of 
the regenerated nation, was at length 
obliged to take shelter from the fury of 
his reformed Parliament by going into the 
fortress, where he was defended by the 
British army, and at length made his escape 
into a British vessel. We also tried a 
similar experiment in Sicily ; but the con- 
stitution no longer existed in that coun- 
try. It was the attempting to reform all 
at once which produced these practical 
evils; and it was therefore that he, whe- 
ther he was right or wrong, was disap- 
pointed with this ineasure. With cautious, 
slow, temperate Reform—with Reform, 
bit by bit, as abuses appeared and the 
occasion called for it, he would have been 
pleased. He considered the proposed 
measure of a revolutionary character, arid 
calculated to disappoint the just expecta- 
tions of the people. He admitted that the 
noble Earl opposite was not called upon 
to defend himself personally against the 
charge of inconsistency; but if the noble 
Lord chose, he might find plenty to do in 
defending some of his friends on that 
score. Was the measure now proposed 
what was to be expected from the speech 
ia which his noble friend had announced 
it, and was the speech a fitting prologue 
to the plan? It was the greatest of all 
humbugs to say that Reform would be a 
panacea for all political evils. His noble 
friend had said, that there would be little 
difference between his noble friend and 
him, and that they only proposed to do 
the same in a different way; and was his 
noble friend then aware of the desperate 
plunge which he was afterwards to take? 
But he hoped the Commons would modify 
or alter it, for, as it stood at present, it 
was the most dangerous that had ever 
been brought forward. He was favourable 
to Reform as the occasion called for it; 
but he did not know that he could ever be 
persuaded to go to that extent. He hoped 
that the Bill, if itever reached their Lord- 
ships, would receive considerable modifi- 
cations in the Committee. He felt that 
he ought not to have trespassed so long 
on their Lordships’ time at the present 
moment. [ Hear, hear !” from the Lord 
Chancellor.| No doubt the noble and 
learned Lord would like to hear only one 
side of the soa No, no,” from the 
Lord Chancellor. He should be glad to 
listen to the noble Lord at another time: he 
night, perhaps, fall under the lash of the 
wit of the noble and learned Lord who 
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interrupted him in this irregular way, but 
he did not think these interruptions at all 
consistent with their Lordships’ rules of 
proceeding. He should not have said so 
much, but, after the statement made by 
the noble Earl opposite, he did not think 
it proper to allow only one side of the ques- 
tion to be heard. 

The Marquis of Lansdown did not mean 
to enter upon the important details of the 
question at the present moment; but it 
appeared to him, from what had fallen 
from the noble Earl who had just sat 
down, that he had forgotten that the sub- 
ject was brought before the House, not 
by the noble Earl near him (Earl Grey) 
but by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Roden); and his noble friend, in reply 
to the statement made by the noble Earl 
opposite, had only acted in accordance 
with the rule laid down by the noble Lord 
who had just spoken—that both sides 
should be heard. With respect to one 
part of the charge made against Ministers 
by the noble Lord opposite, of having in- 
troduced this measure with breathless 
haste, he was relieved from the necessity 
of saying anything, because the Votes of 
the other House would afford a sufficient 
answer. This measure was not new to 
the public, nor new to Parliament. It was 
announced at the very moment the present 
Administration was formed. It was intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament 
three weeks ago, and debated on that oc- 
casion for seven days, and after an interval 
of seven days, was again debated two 
nights on the second reading. The noble 
Earl would also find by the Votes, that it 
was not proposed to consider it in Com- 
mittee until after the Easter holidays; 
and yet this was described as passing the 
Bill in breathless haste, without affording 
Parliament due opportunity of consi- 
dering it with attention. But he con- 
tended, that this question had been under 
consideration over and over again; and 
the more it had been considered, in Par- 
liament, or out of doors, the more he 
had cause to be convinced that the Bill 
proposed by Government, or something 
amounting to it, was the only security 
against those disorders which the noble 
Lord deprecated. But let him call on the 
noble Lord, and others out of doors, who 
had now at last come to a conviction that 
some change was necessary in the Repre- 
sentation of the people, to state, previous 
to the approaching recess, what their 
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schemes of Reform were, so that Parlia- 
ment and the country might know what 
it was they proposed to give, under the 
name of Reform, but without the sub- 
stance. Let, then, the public judge be- 
tween their plan and the plan of the pre- 
sent Government, which was founded 
on the ancient principles of the Consti- 
tution of this country; he said the an- 
cient principles of the Constitution, be- 
cause he knew no other principles but the 
Representation of the people, founded 
on the property and knowledge of the 
country. In the course of ages, and by the 
mutations of time, considerable changes 
had been made in the property and know- 
ledge of the country, which it became ne- 
cessary to meet. The proposed Bill was 
founded on a desire to connect with the 
Representation of the people all those ac- 
cumulations of knowledge in some quar- 
ters, and of property in others, which, when 
left unrepresented, formed the lever on 
which ambition and treason worked against 
that Constitution which the noble Lord 
was so anxious to preserve. The noble 
Lord had abstained, with the same caution 
which was observable elsewhere, from ex- 
plaining what his scheme of Reform was, 
but still he had given some slight hints of 
what he would wish to see done. He had 
told the House that he was for moderate 
and progressive Reform. The noble Earl 
said, that his Reform would be a mo- 
derate and a gradual Reform, and that 
it would be a Reform carried on slowly— 
bit-by-bit, as the occasions arose. But 
if his noble friend meant that it was 
to be a Reform by perpetual changes, 
-—constantly keeping alive discussion, 
and irritation, that was what he must 
protest against. His Majesty’s Ministers 
had proceeded slowly and deliberately, 
and with much consideration, as the im- 
portance of the subject demanded. But 
then a scheme was wanted on which Par- 
liament could make its stand, and not one 
which should leave the subject liable to 
continual discussion from Session to Ses- 
sion. A measure of Reform was wanted 
which would unite in its favour the feel- 
ings of all classes, and which would afford 
a reasonable prospect that Parliament 
could make a stand without the necessity 
of making continual changes. What the 
noble Earl’s scheme was did not dis- 
tinctly appear, but the noble Ear! said, that 
he would reform bit by bit. The noble 
Earl seemed in that to allude to some 
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schemes of Reform of his in this House 
which he himself produced bit by bit for 
two years, calling a multitude of witnesses 
to this House, at a very serious expense, 
as in the case of the Penryn election; but 
the noble Earl had his bit-and-bit Reform 
thrown back on his hands, and he knew 
what was the opinion of the House about 
it. The noble Earl’s bit-by-bit Reform 
would be neither more nor less than a 
source of constant irritation, agitation, 
and discontent, and that was a scheme of 
Reform against which he protested. As 
to the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it was formed on the basis of the 
ancient principles of the Constitution, and 
it was most just and reasonable in its pro- 
visions, and well deserved the support of 
Parliament and of the country. As to 
the noble Earl’s allusions to Corsica and 
Sicily, he could not but be aware, that the 
state of society there was very different 
from what it was here, and that although 
the measure might not suit either of those 
places, it by no means followed that it 
would not suit this country. 

The Earl of Carnarvon explained, that 
when the noble Marquis opposite supposed 
him to have imputed liaste to the Ministers 
in their efforts to get — Bill 
passed through the Lower H®use, he had 
erred. What he had complained of was, 
the short interval that had occurred be- 
tween the present Ministry taking office, 
and the production by them ofa measure, 
the effect of which would, he apprehended, 
be to overthrow the Constitution of the 
country. The noble Marquis had also 
complained that he had not himself pro- 
duced a plan of Reform, if he objected so 
strongly to that now before the country. 
He did not intend to do so now, however, 
and he did not know whether he ever 
should propose such a plan; but his opi- 
nion on this subject was the same at the 
present time as it ever had been; and that 
opinion was, that a Reform of a moderate 
nature, and on a proper occasion, ought 
and might be introduced with safety to 
the country. The present extensive and 
sweeping measure would never prevent 
the people from progressively increasing 
in their demands for concessions in their 
favour, and those demands would ulti- 
mately rise to a pitch that would be found 
subversive of all the existing institutions 
of this country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
not have said a word on the present occa- 
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sion if he had not been personally alluded 
to by his noble friend. He did not pretend 
to know the forms of the House, but he 
always understood that-a Member might, 
in the usual parliamentary manner, express 
his dissent from what another Peer was 
stating, as readily as he might express his 
assent to it. In what he uttered he had 
intended to intimate, in the broadest pos- 
sible manner, his total dissent from his 
noble friend, when he imputed to him a 
desire to hear the arguments on one side, 
and not on the other, because it was insi- 
nuated that he could not meet them. He 
could assure his noble friend that he never 
felt less unable to meet the observations 
of an antagonist in the whole course of 
his life than—he spoke it with all possible 
respect—he did to meet the extremely 
shallow, unsubstantial, inconsistent, and 
contradictory arguments which his noble 
friend had, contrary to the 19th Standing 
Order, which declared that no Peer should 
speak twice on the same question, ad- 
dressed to the House. If he had felt any 
apprehension of meeting his noble friend as 
an antagonist, he should be relieved from 
all difficulty by the triumphant answer 
which his observations had received in 
the judicious, as well as powerful and 
eloquent speech which had been delivered 
by the President of the Council. His noble 
friend, in order to make good his charge 
that the Government had urged on the 
measure of Reform with breathless impa- 
tience, had been obliged to alter facts, and 
to cut down time by a good deal more 
than one-half. His noble friend said, that 
Ministers had been in office hardly three 
weeks before they came down to Parlia- 
ment with this measure. Why, it was 
more than three months. That period 
certainly was not a century, but it was 
double six weeks. Himself and his col- 
leagues came into office on the 22nd of 
November, and the Bill was introduced 
on the lst of March, and it was read a 
second time on the 22nd of March. The 
noble Earl had not, of course, the same op- 
portunity of knowing the state of opinion, 
and the principles of action which prevailed 
in the country, as the Ministers had from 
their correspondence from all quarters, 
But if he had been in office, and had ac- 
cess to that correspondence, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) was morally certain that the 
noble Earl would be so far from attacking 
this plan as revolutionary, that, on the 
contrary, he would hail it as his strongest 
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support against revolution, and sacrifice his 
bit-by-bit Reform—a happy name which 
he had found for his system—on the altar 
of his country. But if the Ministers had 
delayed the bringing forward their plan 
but one month longer, they would, he had 
no doubt, have been assailed on the oppo- 
site ground by those who now chose the 
side of the breathless haste. He had seen 
such a disposition in the noble Earl to attack 
the Ministers, ever since they came into 
office, that he had no doubt but that such 
would have been the case. He had opened 
his fire upon them, not by platoons, but 
by a pop-pop from his pop-gun. It was 
a bit-by-bit attack. But had they delayed 
but for one month more, then the noble 
Earl would have said, “‘ You made great 
promises on the subject of Reform when 
you came into office, but here are four 
months elapsed since, and not a bit of 
Reform has been produced.” But he had 
rather meet the attack in this shape than 
in the other. He had rather be opposed 
by those who openly and frankly avowed 
that they wanted no Reform, than by the 
bit and bit Reformers. He would not 
enter into a comparison between the pre- 
sent measure and that of the noble Earl’s 
shadowy shape of a Reform— 
“If shape it might be called which shape had 
none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance which but shadow seemed, 
Or each seem’d either.” 


After all, nothing would astonish him 
more than to find that this scheme of Re- 
form had any existence. [The Earl of 
Carnarvon: 1am not obliged to produce 
a plan.] Why, then, he was not bound 
to wait for it. The noble Earl desired 
them not to go on till he produced his 
plan, and now he said he would do nothing 
-—he would not even advance step by step, 
nor bit by bit, and yet he desired them to 
wait till he had done nothing. But the 
present measure was complete improve- 
ment, which ought to satisfy the country ; 
and, according to all appearances, would 
satisfy all classes of the community. He 
had acceded to the measure which had 
been proposed by Government, wishing 
that less might have been done, but 
convinced that less would not have 
satisfied the country. He would rather 


have to deal with the open enemics of Re- 
form—those who declared all improve- 
ment to be unnecessary, than with those 
who pretended to have a plan of their own, 
but who had been all their lives hostile to 
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He thought that Parliament 
might learn a lesson from the fate of the 


Reform. 


Catholic Question. It would be wise to 
grant Reform now which would satisfy the 
people; for, if the time were allowed to 
pass, there were many chances to one that 
a plan, not so safe and wholesome, would 
be forced upon Parliament hereafter. It 
was not unlikely, too, that that plan would 
be proposed by the very men who now ob- 


jected to the present measure, but who 


would turn round when they saw the storm 
was raging around them, as they had done 
upon the Catholic Question, and take 
credit for doing what they had all their 
lives been declaring they never would do. 

Lord Farnham observed, that every ad- 
vocate for the repeal of the legislative 
union had hailed this measure of Reform 
as the means by which his object was to 
be effected, and every one of those advyo- 
cates had expressed their approbation of 
the mode in which the franchise was to be 
extended to Ireland. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
had given his support to the measure pro- 
posed by Ministers, because he thought 
that the people were entitled to have the 
Representative system improved. He 
would like to know whether, in the noble 
Earl’s plan of Reform, the rotten boroughs, 
and Gatton amongst the number, were to 
be retained ? The noble Lord on the second 
bench (Lord Monson) was much interested 
in a reply to this question. 

Lord Monson said, that after the pointed 
manner in which he had been alluded to, 
he felt it necessary to observe, that if he 
were convinced that the retention of the 
close boroughs was detrimental to the true 
interests of the people, he would be the 
first man to propose their abolition. He, 
however, did not entertain such an opi- 
nion. He would state his reasons for op- 
posing the Government measure on the 
proper occasion. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


PILL LLL D LODE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1831. 


Minutrs.] Bills. The Sugar Duties, the Witnesses Fx- 
amination, read a third time and passed. The Deputy 
Lieutenants (Scotland), read a first time. 

The following Resolution of the Committee of Privileges 
was brought up and read :—Resolved,—-That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that in any Bill which, having 
passed the House of Lords, shall be sent down to this 
House for tfeir concurrence, or in any Bill which having 
passed this House shall be returned by the Lords with 
amendments, it shall appear that any pecuniary penalty or 
forfeiture is thereby Dnposed, varied, or taken away, the 
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Speaker shall, before the second reading of such Bill or 
Amendments, report to the House his opinion, whether the 
object thereof be to impose, vary, or take away any pecu- 
niary charge or burthen on the subject, or whether the 
same relates only to the punishment or the prevention of 
offences, and the House shall thereupon determine whether 
it may be expedient in such particular case to insist upon 
the exercise of their privilege, to originate all such provi- 
sions respecting pecuniary penalties or forfeiturcs.—To 
lie on the Table, and be printed. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Lirr.Leton, the 
number of Brick and Tile Manufacturers, and the amount 
of Excise Duty collected on cach description of Bricks 
and Tiles, in the year 18350:—On the Motion of Mr. 
HuME, Transports taken up between Ist January, 18350, 
and 25th February, 1831, both inclusive; specifying the rate 
of tonnage paid, and if by open contract or private tender, 
and for what services wanted, and to what places sent. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. LirrLeton, from certain Tile 
and Brick Makers, for the Repeal of the Duties on those 
articles; against the Cotton Factories Bill, from Master 
Spinners at Stockport; and in favour of the Bill, from 
Operative Spinners at Waterhead, Oldham. In favour of 
Reform, by Sir W. Guise, from Cinderford, in the Forest 
of Dean; from Winchcomb, Stroud, Rodborough, Wood- 
chester, Salford, and other places in Gloucestershire ;—By 
Mr. LittLeTon, from Lane-end, Darlaston, Walsal!, and 
Burton-upon-Trent :—By Mr. Egerton, from Stockport, 
from the Corporation, Magistrates, and Inhabitants of the 
Borough of Macclesfield, and from the Inhabitants of 
Droitwich and Nantwich: By Mr. J. BroucHam, from 
Kendal, and other places in the North of England, and in 
Scotland :—By Mr. Portman, from Beaminster, Lyme 
Regis, Netherleigh, and Blackburn :—-By Colonel Davixzs, 
from Worcester:—By Mr. W. PAtreN, from Eecles : — 
By Mr. F. BarinG, from Portsea:— By Sir F. BLAkg, 
from Colpe, Durham:—By Lord ALtuorp, from West 
Bromwich and Huntingdon. Against the Reform Bill, by 
Mr. Suaw, from the Guild of Merchants of Dublin :—- By 
Mr. BALFour, from Pittenween:—By Mr. PorTMAN, 
from Bramber ; and one against Tithes from Sherbourne. 
By Mr. WArsurron, from Shipowners of Dumbarton, 
against the proposed Tax on Steam Vessels, By Mr. C. 
Grant, from Shipowners in Galway, against the Reduc- 
tion of the Duty on Barilla; from Coach Contractors for 
Inverness-shire, for the Repeal of the Coach Duty; and 
from Tavistock Chapel, Drury-lane, for a Public Fast. 
By Mr. J. BrouGuAm, from Marylebone, against the 
Vestries Bill; and from Firbank, for limitation to the 
time at which Tithes may be claimed. By Sir R. HILL, 
from Wellington, Whitchurch, and other places, against 
Slavery:—By Mr. Hugues Huaues, five similar Peti- 
tions. By Lord KILLEEN, from Parishes in Meath, for 
an Amendment of the Grand Jury Laws, complaining of 
Distress, and for a Repeal of the Union. 


RerormM Peririons.| Mr. Egerton pre- 
sented a Petition from the Freeliolders of 
the County of Chester, in County Meeting 
assembled, with the High Sheriff in the 


Chair, in favour of the Ministerial plan of 


Reform. He owed it to himself to state 
on this occasion, that though he was an 
advocate for moderate Reform, he could 
not go the length of the Bill which had 
been brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He regretted that, as a whole, 
he could not give his support to that Bill. 

Mr. Wilbraham said, that this petition 
had been adopted at a most numerous and 
respectable meeting, and that there were 
only seventeen voices raised against it, so 
that it might be fairly taken as expressing 


the unanimous opinion of the county of 
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Chester on this question. He would take 
this opportunity to say, that it was his de- 
termination to support his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in every part of the Bill which they 
had introduced, and which had been read 
a second time that morning. He begged 
to add, that if they should relax a single 
essential point from that Bill as it at pre- 
sent stood, he would not give them his 
support. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Portman presented a Petition from 
the town of Blandford, against the Reform 
Bill, and a Petition from Dorsetshire, in 
favour of Reform. Great care the hon. 
Member said, had been taken that none 
but the most respectable signatures should 
be subscribed to the petition, and that it 
spoke the strong and unanimous opinions 
of the county was to be inferred, because 
an opposite petition had been got up at 
the same place,.and it had received only 
thirty-four signatures. In supporting the 
Reform Bill, he was convinced that he was 
acting in conformity with the wishes of 
a very great majority of his constituents. 

Mr. George Bankes very much doubted 
if the hon. Member were correct in his last 
observation. One petition against Reform 
had been presented froma body of his 
constituents, and if mere numerous peti- 
tions of the same nature were not sent into 
that House, it was merely because persons 
did not usually petition for what they al- 
ready possessed but for what they desired. 

Mr. Calcraft was friendly to the prin- 
ple of Reform, but he would struggle in 
the Committee against many of the details 
of the pending measure. Dorset was a 
passive county, and did not much like to 
interfere in politics, and its petitioners 
were therefore not strong or numerous. 
He knew, however, that in one borough in 
Dorsetshire the people were much against 
the Bill and though he had given his vote 
for the second reading, that pledged him 
to none of the details, and there were 
some of them against which he meant to 
struggle as much as he possibly could. 

Colonel Sibthorp, though desiring more 
than what was called moderate Reform, 
could not support the Bill, From the 
conduct of the right hon. member for 
Wareham, he expected soon to hear again 
his musical voice from the other (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that probably his 
right hon friend the member for Wareham 
fclt himself peculiarly entitled to represent 
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a passive county and was probably looking 
for the representation of Dorsetshire. He 
could not possibly reconcile the speech of 
his right hon. friend on the first reading of 
the Bill with his vote on the second read- 
ing. He could not approve of his right 
hon. friend’s course nor could he concede 
the claims made by his rizht hon. friend to 
excessive purity upon this occasion. 

Mr. Portman believed, that he had voted 
for moderate Reform in voting for the Bill, 
and had not voted against his constituents 
wishes. He also believed that the country 
would be in a state of great danger unless 
they could support the Crown and Aristo- 
cracy by uniting the people in sympathy 
with that House, and which was to be done 
only by athorough Reform. 

Mr. George Bankes explained.—The 
hon. member for Preston had declared 
that he had given his vote for Reform only 
upon the ground of his having succeeded 
in making his bargain with Ministers in 
favour of the electors of that borough. 
Probably the hon. member for Wareham 
had had a similar success in relation to 
Wareham which might account for his 
speech and vote being at variance one with 
the other. 

Mr. Calcraft wished the hon. member 
for Preston pleasure at his success, and he 
regretted that he had no chance of being 
equally serviceable to his constituents at 
Wareham. It would have been inconsist- 
ent with all his former conduct had he 
not supported the Reform Bill. His first 
vote in that House had been for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave trade, his second for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
his third in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form and the fourth in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. These votes had been 
given under Mr. Fox; all the measures 
had been eventually carried,except Reform 
and if that were longer delayed, he believ- 
ed that the country would have most seri- 
ously to lament its postponement. He was 
satisfied with the vote he had given and 
believed he should be justified in the eyes 
of his country. 

Mr. Hunt said, there had been no bar- 
gain between him and Ministers. When 
the Reform Bill was brought forward the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) stated that 


there would be no interference with the | 


life-interests of voters. This was suffi- 
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Supriy.] Mr. C. W. Wynn moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to taking the 
Army and Navy Estimates, unless there 
existed an urgent necessity on a day not 
usually devoted to business. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the half-pay 
would become due next week, and must 
be provided for. 

Sir R. Peel had no particular objection 
tothe votes being proceeded with, if neces- 
sary, on a Wednesday ; his complaint was, 
that due notice had not been given. It 
was not tillfour o’clock that morning that 
the bringing on of the estimates had been 
fixed, and it did appear a little precipitate 
to press a discussion within a few hours of 
Members being apprised by the votes of 
the intention of Ministers. However, if 
the House desired to proceed, he was con- 
tent to go into Committee. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he would 
have given earlier notice, but that he was 
afraid that the adjourned debate on the 
Reform Bill might have been carried on. 

The House then went into Committee. 

On the Motion for granting 19,9757. 
for the Military Asylum, 

Mr. Hume objected to the vote on prin- 
ciple. It was encouraging a population 
which the Government was also anxious to 
get rid of by emigration. He submitted 
that the grant should be annually dimi- 
nished. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the hon. 
Member in principle, but thought that the 
Military Orphan Asylum was not calcu- 
lated to increase the population. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought the hon. 
member for Middlesex was quite wrong. 

Sir Henry Hardinge always had, and 
always would support the grant. He knew 
no other means of providing for the child- 
ren of soldiers who died abroad. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, when the Irish Reform Bill would 
be ready. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he would lay it on 
the Table of the House to-morrow, and be 
ready to enter then, or at any other time 
that might be deemed more convenient, 
into an explanation of its details. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Resolution was, ‘That a sum 
not exceeding 239,803/. 19s. 8d. be grant- 


cient to protect his constituents, as he | ed for paying the expense of the volunteer 
| Corps for 1831.” 
Mr. O’Connell asked, whether this in- 


had ascertained. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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cluded the charge for the Irish volunteer 
corps ¢ and being answered in the affirm- 
ative, objected to going into that vote 
in the absence of so many hon. members 
who intended to oppose the Irish grant. 

Mr. Stanley had no objection to post- 
pone that part of the vote. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn admitted, that it would 
be more correct to take the vote for the 
volunteers of the whole United Kingdom 
together, and the proposed vote in its pre- 
sent form was accordingly postponed. 

The next Resolution was, ‘“ That asum 
not exceeding 135,000/. be granted to 
his Majesty for defraying the charges for 
Generals not Colonels of regiments, for 
the year 1831,” 

Mr. Hume protested against this vote, 
on the ground of extravagance, but de- 
clined taking the sense of the Committee 
on the question, on account of the scanty 
attendance of Members. 

Vote agreed to, as were the following 
Votes. “ 95,3001. for defraying the charges 
for unattached Officers, for the year 1831.” 
“*697,8001. for half-pay and military al- 
lowances to reduced and retired officers 
for 1831.” “ 91,3002. for half-pay 
and reduced allowances to Officers in 
foreign parts, and pensions to wounded 
foreign Officers, and also pensions to their 
widows for 1831.” ‘27,174. for retired 
Officers of the local Militia, and Militia 
pensions for 1831.” “ 147,7781. for defray- 
ing the pensions to Officers’ Widows for 
1831.” *‘180,619/. for allowances for 
the Compassionate list, the Royal bounty, 
and pensions to wounded Officers.” 

On the Resolution granting 1,335,986l. 
for the Pensioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham Hospitals, 

Mr. Hunt said, that he thought this was 
a very large sum to be given in this man- 
ner in pensions, for if there happened to 
be in any village a man peculiarly drunken 
and dissolute, that man was a pensioner. 
What. he would ask, was the reason of 
this? Why, because that pensioner en- 


joyeda large daily pay without the neces- | 


sity of working for it. 

Sir H. Hardinge was much surprised to 
hear the hon. Member, who pretended to 
be, and who perhaps really was, a friend of 
the lower classes, take such an opportuni- 
ty to depreciate the character of the lower 
classes of the military. The men whom 


he described in such terms were persons | 


who had served their country for a great 
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and who enjoyed what he would take 
leave to calla just remuneration for past 
labours and services, and perhaps for 
wounds and loss of limbs ; and he believed 
that, without exception, they were as sober 
and as industrious, considering the previ- 
ous habits of a military life, as any class in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought the body al- 
luded to, for the most part, as respectable 
as any other members of the community 

Resolution agreed to. 

A Vote of “53,3691. for Superannuations 
in the public departments” was agreed to, 
as was a vote of 32,000/. for Exchequer 
fees, and Army services. 


Navy Estimatres.] On the Motion 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair, 

Sir H. Hardinge expressed a hope, that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
not bring on the Navy Estimates on that 
evening. 

As the House was about to resume, 

Sir J. Graham said, that although he 
had given notice of his intention to bring 
forward the Navy Estimates this day, in 
consideration of the present state of the 
House he should abstain from so doing, 
and meant therefore to postpone the Mo- 
tion until Friday, when he was sorry he 
should be constrained to interfere with the 
Scotch Reform Bill, which stood for that 
day. The Navy Estimates, however, must 
take precedence of all other business be- 
fore the House, as the present supplies 
would ‘not suffice for more than six or 
seven days longer. 

Sir H. Hardinge requested, that the 
chief Secretary would give notice of his in- 
tention to explain the details of the Irish 
Reform Bill to-morrow, on bringing in the 
| Bill, in order that the members for Ireland 
who were not aware of the day fixed, 
might be in attendance to hear his pro- 
mised explanation. 
| Mr. Stanley said, he had supposed, that 
the notice which had been already given 
to that effect must have had sufficient pub- 
licity, but in compliance with the sugges- 
|tion of the gallant Officer, he would not 
hesitate to repeat it. 

The House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 24, 1831. 


MinuTes.] Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by 
the Earl of KinnouL, from the Provost and Magistrates 











number of years in ever y part of the world, | of the Royal Burgh of Perth; also praying the Town of 
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Feith might have the privilege of returning for itself 
a Member to Parliament; that Town being a very 
flourishing place, and containing 23,000 inhabitants :— By 
the Earlof Essex, from the County of Essex, from Ket- 
tering, and Havering-atte-Bower:—By Lord DunHaAm, 
from the Inhabitants of Chester-le-street, Durham :—By 
Lord Kine, from the non-resident Freemen of Dover, 
from Rochester, and four other places:—By Lord Sur- 
FIELD, from Wells:—By the Earl of GLENGALL, from 
Ballymoney. For a Revision of the Tithe System, by 
Lord Cautruorr, from South Molton:—By Lord Sur- 
FIELD, from East and West Flegg. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by the Bishop of Baru and WELLS, from South 
Moreton and Hagebourn:—By Lord Caxtuorp, from 
Southwark, and several Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters. By Lord Duruam, from the Workmen of Glas- 
gow, for a Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers. 


Beer Biix.] The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells presented a Petition from the Clergy 
of Bath, complaining of the alarming in- 
crease of immorality, pauperism, and vice, 
among the lower orders, arising from the 
great number of Beer-shops which had 
been opened under the Act of Parliament 
passed in last session. The right rev. 
Prelate concurred with the Petitioners in 
thinking that that Act of Parliament had 
had the most pernicious effect, and he be- 
lieved that there never had been a Bill on 
the Statute-book more disgraceful to a 
Christian Country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the right 
rev. Prelate was not the only person from 
whom he had heard complaints respect- 
ing the Beer Bill. He had, in truth, 
heard similar complaints made by various 
persons in the west and north of England; 
but he believed that in the west of England 
the effect of it had been worse than in the 
north. He therefore thought it his duty 
to bear testimony to the accuracy of the 
right rev. Prelate’s statement of the bad 
effects of that measure. The original plan 
of the Bill was, he believed, very differeut 
from that which had been adopted. He 
did not know by what accident the change 
had been effected ; but he supposed it 
had taken place in some stages of the Biil 
in the House of Commons. He _ had 
brought a Bull into the House of Commons, 
in 1822 and 1823; but the object of that 
Bill was expressly confined to making the 
sale of Beer open, provided it was not 
consumed on the premises where it was 
sold; and his purpose was, to enable the 
poor man to send his wife or daughter to 
buy a pot of beer at places where they 
were not likely to meet with improper com- 
pany. Froin all the accounts he had re- 


ceived, it would appear that many of the 
Jate disturbances in the country had ori- 
ginated in Beer-shops, He thought, there- | 
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fore, it would be expedient to take the 
subject into consideration, to see whether 
the evils complained of were merely tem- 
porary or confined to a small district ; and 
if they were not found to be local in ex- 
tent, and temporary in nature, he should 
wish to see the Bill repealed. 

The Bishop of Bath aud Wells was glad 
to hear the candid statement of the noble 
and learned Lord. He had described the 
Bill as it was: he did not know what it 
was intended to be. 


County of Down 


Rerorm Petirion—Counry or Down. | 
Earl Grey presented a Petition from the 
Frecholders of the county of Down, assem- 
bled at a public meeting, convened by the 
High Sheriff, in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. The petition touched upon a 
variety of topics, and prayed, that in order 
to secure the purity of the House of Com- 
mons, the Members should be required to 
make oath that they had not procured their 
return by any species of corruption. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was un- 
willing to break through the sort of under- 
standing which their Lordships had come 
to, not to discuss the question of Reform 
on the presentation of petitions; but 
knowing the mode in which the petition 
just presented had been got up, he should 
ill discharge his duty, he conceived, if he 
did not put their Lordships in possession 
of the circumstances connected with the 
petition which had come to his knowledge. 
There was, in the county of Down, an 
independent club, or rather a radical club, 
and the members of it convened a meeting 
for the purpose of agreeing to a petition 
to the legislature on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. The meeting was 
not attended by any person of consider- 
ation or property; the petition was signed 
by the lowest freeholders in the county ; 
and there was not an individual of respect- 
ability whose name stood aflixed to that 
petition. He begged leave further to 
state, that after the petition was thus got 
up, it was determined to send it to the 
Representatives of the county, in order to 
be presented to Parliament, if their senti- 
ments accorded with the opinions contain- 
ed in the petition; but as it prayed for 
Annual Parliaments and Vote by Ballot, 
the Representatives of the county, know- 
ing that the entire sense of the county 
was averse to these propositions, refused 
to support the prayer. A discussion then 
took place in the Court-house upon the 
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petitions, and these gentlemen, not being 
able to carry their object there, adjourned 
to a private room in the town of Down- 
patrick, and having got up the petition 
sent it about the county to get signatures; 
and their Lordships might form an idea of 
their success, when he told them that only 
the names of 1,300 freeholders were at- 
tached to the petition, coming from a 
county which contained 25,000 freehold- 
ers. It might —_ be asked why, if 
the present petition did not express the 
sense of the county, had not a counter- 
petition been got up? He replied,—for 
the same reason which had operated upon 
the people in different parts of England 
against sending petitions. It was not 
that they had not strong feelings on the 
subject ; but they had shown a degree of 
tranquillity, and a feeling of apathy, be- 
cause they never conceived it possible, that 
such a measure of Reform as the one pro- 
posed, would be entertained. He happen- 
ed to hear the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government announce his 
intention of proposing a measure of Re- 
form, which the noble Earl had promised 
should be efficient and moderate. It cer- 
tainly was a very efficient one, but where 
the moderation was to be found he was at 
a loss to discover. He considered it to be 
only a resting place to Universal Suffrage 
and the Vote by Ballot. He was glad that 
the noble Earl had stated himself to be 
opposed to Universal Suffrage, Vote by 
Ballot, and Annual Parliaments ; because 
it would be his greatest consolation, if the 
proposed Bill passed into a law, to have 
the assistance of the noble Earl in oppos- 
ing those propositions. He was afraid 
that, if the Bill passed, the hitherto unri- 
valled Constitution of England would be 
destroyed, and the country become a prey 
to all those calamities which were now 
desolating the other parts of Europe. He 
was sorry to say, that undue influence had 
been employed in the course of the debate on 
the proposed measure, and, notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, he consi- 
dered the introduction of the sacred name 
of the Sovereign as highly unconstitutional 
and mischievous. It had had the effect 
of making a loyal people believe, that in 
getting up petitions for Reform they were 
advocating the royal wishes. He said in 
his place, that the people of England were 
deceived by such an improper proceed- 
ing. Threats had also been held out by 
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Cabinet Ministers of a dissolution of 
Parliament, such threats were still held 
over the heads of hon. Members; but 
he could not believe, that the noble Earl 
sanctioned such declarations on the part 
of some of his colleagues. It had also 
been stated, that if the Bill did not pass, 
Ministers could no longer carry on the 
government of the country. Such decla- 
rations were exceedingly unfair, for the 
measure ought to be allowed to stand on 
its own merits alone; and he hoped the 
noble Earl would declare that those unfair 
helps which had been given to the Bill 
did not meet with his approbation, He 
was glad the noble Lord had expressed 
himself unfavourable to the Ballot, because 
he knew that in another place some Mem- 
bers of the Government had declared their 
approbation of the Vote by Ballot. The 
Bill had been termed a revolutionary mea- 
sure. He would not give it that epithet, 
for he could not believe that the noble 
Earl, surrounded as he was by some of the 
highest aristocracy in the land, and dis- 
posed to uphold his order, could know- 
ingly, bring forward any proposition of a 
revolutionary nature. Put his (Lord Lon- 
donderry’s) belief was, that the measure 
would effect the ruin of the aristocracy. 
Notwithstanding it might be said that the 
measure, while it took away close boroughs 
on the one hand, upheld the aristocracy 
on the other, yet he defied the noble Earl 
to make good that position when the Bill 
came to be discussed by their Lordships. 
The whole system of Representation would 
be so completely changed, that the commu- 
nication of the aristocracy, with the Mem- 
bers of the other House, would be entirely 
destroyed. The whole machinery of our 
unrivalled Constitution would be swept 
away, and he did not believe that any 
Minister, after the passing of the Bill, 
could form a permanent Administration. 
How, for instance, if the proposed Bill had 
been in operation, could the Secretary for 
Ireland, after being rejected by one place, 
have been brought into the House of Com- 
mons to carry on the business of the coun- 
try? If the aristocracy did not rally to- 
gether, they would find that in a short 
time that House would be shook to its 
very foundation. He wassorry to have ob- 
served the power of the Crown diminishing 
of late; but he feared, if the proposed Bill 
passed, it would still further diminish. 
When he saw, thatnot only an extreme mea 

sure of Reform, but also extreme measures 
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of retrenchment were proposed,—-when he | 
saw the system of government which was | 
now acted on, and which went to the | 
root of every thing hitherto held sacred, he | 
maintained that the danger to the country | 
was imminent, and, as long as he was able, | 
he would stand up and protest against a 
measure, which tended to place England 
in the same unhappy state of revolution 
and anarchy as prevailed at the present 
moment on the Continent. He said this 
advisedly ; for he had long considered the 
subject, and he was sorry that he must 
offer the noble Earl his opposition on this 
question. 

Earl Grey felt himself called upon to 
make a few observations to their Lordships, 
in reference to the speech which had just 
been delivered by the noble Marquis. He 
would first of all advert to what had fallen 
from the noble Marquis, with repect to the 
petition which he had presented from the 
county Down. The noble Marquis had 
stated, that that petition did not represent 
the sense of the county. He (Earl Grey) 
could not, of course, pretend to speak with 
certainty as to the feelings which prevailed 
in that county, and all he could say was, 
that the petition had been sent to him, as 
one emanating from a county meeting, 
called by the regular authorities, and held 
under the presidency of the High Sheriff. 
It had also been stated to him that, at the 
meeting so convened and so held, no op- 
position was made to the adoption of the 
petition; and that the petition had been 
signed by 1,300 persons, every one of whom 
was either registered, or entitled to be 
registered, as a freeholder of 10/. a year. 
But the noble Marquis had stated that 
there was not annexed to the Petition the | 
signature of any one person of respecte | 
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Marquis himself? It was the name of 
Alexander Macdonnell. 

The Marquis of Londonderry here inter- 
rupted the noble Earl.” He said there was 
a physician of that name living in Belfast, 
and he might be a freeholder of the county 
of Down for all that he (the Marquis of 
Londonderry) knew to the contrary. He 
thought that there was no occasion for the 
noble Earl to go through all the signatures 
attached to the Petition, because the noble 
Marquis (Lansdown) could tell the noble 
Earl how many names of respectability 
were attached to it. He would maintain 
what he had said, that there was not a 
man resident in the county, of any conse- 
quence, whose name could be found in the 
petition. 

Earl Grey had no intention to go 
through the whole list of signatures at- 
tached to the petition ; but he would refer 
to one more in contradiction to the general 
assertion of the noble Marquis, that no 
person of respectability had signed the 
petition; and that was the signature of 
Mr. Forde, a gentleman who had once re- 
presented the county of Down, and who 
had often contested the election for the 
county in opposition to the person sup- 
ported by the interest of the noble Mar- 


quis’s family. He was a gentleman of 


large property and great respectability, 
and certainly was not one of the lowest 
rabble. That name alone, then, contra- 
dicted the assertion of the noble Marquis, 
that no person of respectability had signed 
the petition. He knew it was very often 
the custom, when petitions were presented, 
containing prayers not palatable to indi- 
viduals in that House, to attempt to throw 
discredit on them, by saying that they did 
not speak the sense of the country; and 








ability, and that it was signed by—he , the noble Marquis,’ following that laud- 
thought the noble Marquis’s expression | able course, had stood up and stated that 
was—the lowest rabble. He could not be | petitions had been got up in different parts 
expected to know many of the gentlemen | of the country in favour of Reform, he knew 
of the county of Down, but the first sig- | not by what arts and stratagems, while 
nature he saw upon the petition was that | on the other hand a degree of apathy pre- 





of Nicholas White, the High Sheriff,—not | 
affixed in his official capacity, but placed 
at the head of the roll, as the signature of 
an individual who subscribed to the opi- 
nions expressed in the petition. The 
next name on the petition was that of a 
gentleman, whom he asked the noble Mar- 
quis whether he would designate as an indi- 
vidual belonging to the lowest classes, asa 
man of no respectability in Downshire, or 
as a person not respected by the noble 





vailed on the part of those individuals 


| who were opposed to the proposed mea- 


sure of Reform. That was an assertion 
for which he believed no satisfactory rea- 
son could be stated. He, on the contrary, 
believed, that there never existed in the 
country so general and so nearly unani- 
mous a feeling in favour of any measure 
as that which had been expressed in favour 
of the plan of Reform which had been re- 
commended to Parliament by his Majesty’s 
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Ministers. But this, it seemed, was a wholly | 
fallacious appearance, and produced by the | 
apathy of those who objected to the measure | 
of Reform. If such apathy existed in in- 
dividuals, this conclusion at least was to 
be drawn therefrom,—that there was not 
that general feeling of danger in the coun- 
try which the noble Marquis had described 
as existing, and which he had said called 
upon their Lordships strenuously to op- 
pose the proposed Bill, in vindication of 
their own privileges, and in support of the | 
authority of the Crown, and the principles 
of the constitution, which, according to the 
noble Marquis’s statement, the proposed 
measure tended to subvert. If such apathy 
existed in the country as the noble Mar- 
quis had described, it was plain, that 
it was not from the feeling of the people 
that the proposed measure deserved the | 
character given to it by the noble Marquis. | 
As to the principle on which the measure 
proceeded, and the particular way in which 
it would operate, he was not disposed on | 
the present occasion to argue before their | 
Lordships. The argument of the noble 
Marquis, as well as that of other persons, 
consisted, as he said last night, merely of | 
a strong assertion of individual opinion. 

This he would, however, state, that the | 
principle of the measure was the principle | 
of Reform, and was founded on the ne- | 
cessity, in the present state and feelings of | 
the country, of some reformation of the re- , 
presentation of the people in Parliament | 
being made. He should like to know | 
whether or not that was fact? Was 
that the general sentiment of the country, | 
or was it not? Could it be denied that 
there never was any thing so nearly ap- 
proaching to unanimity, as the feeling, that 
the principle of Reform was completely 
established, so completely indeed, that 
there could hardly be found a single in- 
dividual to dissent fromit? Placing out 
of consideration the unanimous declara- 
tions of opinion on the subject of Reform 
at all the public meetings in this country, 
he would refer, in support of his assertion, 
to the division in the House of Commons. 
He should be told, no doubt, of the limit- 
ed majority of one; but only let the House 
consider how the matter stood with respect 
to the principle of Reform. How, he 
asked, was that large minority obtained, 
except by declarations made on the part 
of every one who spoke on the principle 
of the measure, that if the second reading 
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of Reform, though not the same, should be 
offered [‘‘ No, no”]. He said, “ Yes, 
yes.” He had, therefore, in favour of the 
principle of Reform, besides the general 
declarations of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of England, the unanimous vote of the 
House of Commons, given in one of the 
fullest houses ever assembled; for every 
one, without a single exception, admitted 
that some Reform was necessary ; though 
some persons objected to the proposed 
measure as being too extensive and dan- 
gerous. If he understood the noble Mar- 
quis rightly, he also advocated the princi- 
ple of Reform ; he was for gradual measures 
—a bit-by-bit Reform ; which had this dis- 
advantage over all others, that while it dis- 
credited our institutions equally with a large 
measure of Reform, it satisfied nobody, 
and sowed in the hearts of the people the 
seeds of discontent, and would at last 
lead to the bringing forward, in its worst 
state, those very measures which the noble 
Marquis so much dreaded. ‘The noble Mar- 
quis had stated, that the proposed Bill was 
only a step to Universal Suffrage, and that it 
was some comfort and consolation to him, 
that he (Earl Grey) had declared his opi- 
nion without reserve against that and other 
extensive and obnoxious theories of Re- 
form. That was a consolation which the 
noble Lord might have had long ago. 
Never, at any period of his life, had he 
not stated his decided opinion against An- 
nual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, 
and latterly—because it was only latterly 
that the subject had been brought under 
the public notice—against the Vote by Bal- 
lot. But the noble Marquis had also said, 
that the proposed measure was inconsist- 
ent with the statement he (Earl Grey) had 
made of his intention to propose a moder- 
ate Reform. He must, in justice to him- 
self, recall their Lordships’ attention to 
what fell from him on the first day of the 
present Session, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the motion to address his Ma- 
jesty in answer to his gracious Speech. 
At that time, so strongly was he impressed 
with the necessity of granting Reform, 
from the state of things and feeling of the 
country,—having always been convinced 
of the justice and policy of the measure, 
that he stated to their Lordships his opi- 
nion, that one of the best steps that could 
be taken to conciliate the sentiments of 
the country, and restore the confidence of 
the people in the Legislature, which was so 
necessary to the security of the Govern 
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ment, was to address themselves immedi- 
ately to the question of Reform. This he 
had stated at a moment when it was most 
distant from his expectation, and he might 
also add from his wish, that he should be 
placed in the situation in which he had 
then the honour to stand, When the si- 
tuation which he then filled was offered to 
him—under circumstances which, he con- 
ceived, made it his duty not to decline the 
proposal—by his gracious Sovereign, in a 
manner which would command his respect, 
gratitude, and affection, as long as he lived, 
he strongly urged to his Sovereign—and 
his services were accepted on that condi- 
tion—that he could not faithfully and use- 
fully serve his Majesty if he were not per- 
mitted to propose a measure to Parliament 
of the description which had been submit- 
ted to the other House. This brought 
him to what was one of the great com- 
plaints of the noble Marquis—namely, that 
undue influence had been employed with 
respect to the Bill before the House of 
Commons ;—that use had been made of 
the sacred name, which he agreed with the 
noble Marquis in saying, ought never to be 
introduced for the purpose of influencing 
the votes of Members of that or the other 
House of Parliament. The noble Marquis 
had said, that the name of a gracious per- 
sonage had been abused, for the purpose 
of giving undue weight, by the assumption 
of his authority, to the statement made in 
favour of the measure. He thought the 
noble Marquis would acquit him of having 
done any thing of the sort: nor was he 
aware that any body whatever had stated 
any thing more than that which was to be 
collected from the manner in which the 
proposition had been made ; because, when 
any measure was introduced, as a measure 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, with- 
out using his name in any way that was 
improper or unconstitutional, it must be 
well known that the measure could not be 
so introduced without the sanction and 
authority of that master whom they served. 
He was not aware that any thing more 
than that had been done to influence the 
decision of Parliament on the proposed 
measure of Reform. The noble Marquis 
thought it unworthy in him to Jend himself 
to any proceeding calculated to influence 
the vote of any person. He had done 
nothing of the sort; but as a Minister of 
the Crown he had discharged his duty 
faithfully to the Sovereign who had ac- 
cepted his services on the condition he had 
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stated, by proposing in conjunction, with 
his colleagues a measure of Reform, though 
the noble Marquis thought that there must 
be a difference of opinion among them 
with regard to the Vote by Ballot. That 
measure of Reform, which had occupied so 
much of the attention of the public, and 
which was looked upon by the noble Mar- 
quis with so much alarm, did not proceed 
upon the principle of the Ballot, nor did it 
contemplate the adoption of the principle 
of the Ballot. It had, however, he could 
inform the noble Marquis, met with the 
unanimous concurrence of all his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. Under these circum- 
stances, he left their Lordships to judge 
between the noble Marquis and himself, 
whether there was any foundation for the 
charge that undue use had been made by 
the Ministers of the Crown of that sacred 
authority under which they acted, to in- 
fluence the votes of Members of either 
House of Parliament. The noble Mar- 
quis had also complained that threats had 
been held ont of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the event of the rejection of the 
measure, and had called on him for some 
explicit declaration on that point. He 
would make no such explicit declaration, 
All he would state was this,—that he con- 
sidered himself to be committed to the 
proposed measure, without the possibility 
of compromise or retreat; by that measure 
he would stand or fall; and he was deter- 
mined not to consent to any thing which 
would detract from its efficiency. He was 
not presumptuous enough to say, that the 
measure was so complete and unexception- 
able that there might not be some mat- 
ters requiring correction; but to nothing 
inany degree detracting from its efficiency 
would he ever consent. He said again, by 
that measure he would stand or fall; and 
without wishing to throw out any threat, 
yet he declared, that to carry a measure 
which he believed was calculated to do the 
greatest good it was possible for any mea- 
sure to do, by silencing the voice of com- 
plaint, by removing the cause of discon- 
tent, by uniting in confidence and affection 
to the Government of the country the 
people of the country,—to carry a mea- 
sure of this description to which he stood 
committed, there was no proceeding, dic- 
tated by public duty, from which he would 
shrink, Now, he hoped he had expressed 
himself expltcitly enough, and satisfactorily, 
at least, to the noble Marquis. Any thing 
more he did not know that it was neces- 
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sary for him to say. To the assertion that 
the measure was revolutionary, he would 
answer by the contrary assertion, that it 
was not revolutionary, but constitutional. 
To the assertion that the measure was 
calculated to subvert the privileges of that 
order (using a word which, as the noble 
Marquis knew, it had been imputed to him 
almost as a crime for having uttered) to 
which he belonged, he replied, that it was 
his opinion that the measure would not 
cause their subversion, but prove their best 
support. He was a member of the aristo- 
cracy by situation; still more so, some 
perhaps might think, by disposition and 
habit. He did not deny that. At the 
same time he did not uphold the aristo- 
cracy asa useful order (using that obnoxious 
term again) on any other ground than this, 
that it formed one of the orders of the Con- 
stitution necessary to its general support, 
connected with all, and united with all, for 
purposes of common advantage. If the 
aristocracy ceased to bear that character, 
he was no longer one of that order. It 
was to support the aristocracy in that use- 
ful situation by which it formed the con- 
necting medium between the Crown and 
the people, that he had proposed the mea- 
sure of Reform. He should be always 
ready to support the privileges and rights 
of that body; and when he was told that 
the proposed measure would subvert the 
aristocracy, his answer was, that it would 
support the aristocracy, by taking from the 
members of it that power which made them 
odious to the people, and by placing them in 
that situation where the influence they were 
desirous to possess must depend on their 
cultivating a good understanding with the 
people; becoming known for their good 
offices; supporting the principles of the 
Constitution, and the rights of the people, 
and by the performance of all those duties 
for which, and for which alone, the public 
trust, and confidence, and all the privileges 
they enjoyed, were given them. He had 
nothing more to say on the present occa- 
sion; but thus much he could not help 
stating. It was impossible for him to re- 
main silent after the sort of attack which 
had been made upon him; and having 
vindicated himself, he should sit down, 
leaving the petition from the county of 
Down to be received by their Lordships as 
the petition adopted at the county meeting 
regularly convened. He should say no 
more at present; but when the day came 
for entering at large into argument in sup- 
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port of the measure for which he and his 
colleagues stood personally responsible, he 
should be prepared to maintain, that it was 
calculated to preserve the institutions of 
the country. 

The Marquis of Downshire said, that a 
considerable number of the signatures to 
the petition were those of gentlemen with 
whom he had long had the honour of 
being acquainted, and he knew them to 
possess considerable property in the coun- 
ty. With respect to the measure which 
had been introduced into the other House 
of Parliament, he approved of its principle 
and would be happy to give it his support 
if some of the details should be modified. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated 
that the petitioners, taken as a whole, 
were not persons of wealth and influence 
in the county. He added that Colonel 
Forde had at first opposed the petition, al- 
though he had signed it afterwards on its 
being altered, and that Doctor Macdonnell 
had no great property in the county. He 
could have no pretensions to contend in 
declamation with the noble Earl, but he 
must support his own opinion according to 
the best of his ability—however unequal 
he might be to contend with such fearful 
odds as the noble Earl. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 
was not his intention to prolong the dis- 
cussion, having often had occasion to re- 
gret that discussions of this nature should 
take place with respect to important ques- 
tions which were likely to come under the 
consideration of the House. Upon occa- 
sions of this nature their Lordships had 
not an opportunity of entering into the 
different topics which ought to be fairly 
argued and discussed, in order that the 
House and the public might understand 
what were the real opinions of the Members 
of their Lordships House. He confessed, 
therefore, that it was with great unwilling- 
ness that he had determined to trouble 
their Lordships with a few words that even- 
ing, in order to advert to what had fallen 
from the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government. It was far from his 
wish to impute to the noble Earl or his 
colleagues any desire to introduce revolu- 
tionary measures into Parliament; but he 
must say this, that having looked at the 
measure which had been brought into 
the other House of Parliament under their 
auspices, he could not but consider that 
it would alter every interest existing in the 
country,—that in consequence of its oper- 
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ation no interest would remain on the 
footing on which it now stood, and that 
this alteration must lead to a total change 
of men—he meant of men intrusted with 
the public confidence in Parliament. He 
was of opinion that this alteration must 
have a most serious effect on the public in- 
terests,—an effect which he confessed he 
could not look at without the most serious 
apprehension. He did not charge the 
noble Earl and his colleagues with a desire 
of overturning the institutions of the coun- 
try, but he could not look at the altera- 
tions proposed by the Bill without seeing 
that those alterations must be followed by 
a total change of men, and likewise by a 
total change of the whole system of Go- 
vernment. Why, he asked,—for what 
reason was all this to be done? He 
would not now enter into the question of 
what was the opinion of the other House of 
Parliament, but he would say again, as he 
had said before, in the presence of their 
Lordships, that he saw no reason whatever 
for altering the constitution of Parliament. 
It was his opinion that Parliament had 
well served the country, and that it well 
deserved the thanks of the country for a 
variety of measures which it had passed, 
particularly of late years. He saw no reason 
for the measure now proposed except the 
reason stated by the noble Earl,—namely, 
his desire to gratify certain individuals in 
the country. It was possible that those in- 
dividuals might be a very large body ; it 
was possible, even, that they might be a 
majority of the population. He had heard 
no reason excepting this, why the measure 
should be introduced or adopted. Whilst 
he thus declared his sentiments, he begged 
their Lordships to believe that he felt no 
interest in the question, excepting that 
which he shared with every individual in 
the country. He possessed no influence or 
interest of the description which would be 
destroyed by the measure now proposed. 
He was an individual who had served his 
Majesty for now nearly half a century— 
he had been in his Majesty’s service forty- 
nine years. He had served his Majesty in 
situations of trust and confidence. He had 
been in command of his armies;—he had 
been employed in embassies and councils 
for thirty eventful years of that period ; 
and the experience which he had acquired 
in the various situations which he had 
filled imposed on him the duty of saying 
to their Lordships, that he could not look 
at the measure which had been introduced 
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into the other House without the most se- 
rious apprehensions, that from the period 
of the adoption of that measure would date 
the downfall of the Constitution. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
although he could not agree with the asser- 
tion of the noble Duke (Wellington), that 
the Ministerial plan of Reform had been 
introduced for the purpose of pleasing in- 
dividuals, because he thought the measure 
was eminently calculated to promote the 
general good, rather than individual inter- 
ests; yet he quite concurred with the 
noble Duke in thinking that the proposed 
Reform would please the majority of the 
nation; and that was one reason where- 
fore it pleased him, and for which it should 
have all his support. But it was not a 
large majority only that approved of it, 
almost the whole of the community he be- 
lieved wasin its favour, and this was a 
strong reason for concluding that it was 
well calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of all classes. He was not surprised, 
however, at the noble Duke objecting to 
that Motion which would turn out that 
class of men who had supported the noble 
Duke’s Government. Their popularity 
and the opinion which the country enter- 
tained of their merits were shewn by the 
places they represented. They had gene- 
rally fled from or been rejected at populous 
places and taken refuge in close boroughs. 
He denied that the measure would destroy 
the proper influence of the aristocracy and 
repeated that it should have his warmest 
support. 

Lord Farnham said, that he could not 
admit the correctness of the position laid 
down by the noble Marquis,—namely, 
that the opinion of Parliament should fol- 
low the opinion of the majority of the po- 
pulation. Parliament should represent 
the opinions of persons of wealth and pro- 
perty. Theeducation and property of 
Ireland were opposed to the measure which 
had been brought forward by Ministers. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Earl Grey presented a Petition in favour 
of the Reform Bill from the county of 
Nottingham. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, the peti- 
tion could not be considered as that of the 
county ; not above 200 persons being pre- 
sent when it was voted. 

Earl Grey said, that the petition had 
been agreed to at~a meeting regularly con- 
vened, and was signed by many of the 
gentry of the county. 
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The Duke of Newcastle admitted, to his 
sorrow, he said, that many of the gentry 
approved of the Bill; but was convinced 
that the majority of the yeomanry was op- 
posed to it. 

Earl Grey said, that the correctness of 
the noble Duke’s opinion on that point 
might be put to the test if a general elec- 
tion should take place. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


POOP OPEL LODE — 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 24, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Deputy Lieutenants’ Indemnity (Scot- 
land), read a second time. Printed Cottons Marking, 
read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis of CHAN- 
pos, Return of Abstract of Slave-laws of St. Vincent, 
Dominica, St. Christopher, Nevis, Tobago, and the Virgin 
Islands, and of other Documents transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on the 7th of March, 1831, 
under the following heads:—No. 1. Shewing the abstracts 
of the Slave-law, passed: by the Legislature of St. Vincent, 
previously to 1823. No. 2. The provisions enacted in 
conformity with the recommendations sent out by the 
Secretary of State in 1823. No. 3. Provisions enacted 
previously or in addition to those enacted in consequence 
of those recommendations, and inforee. No.4. Remarks 
and observations.— Documents annexed: No. 5. Copy of 
a Petition for inquiry into the condition of the slaves, 
compared with that of the poor whites and free people of 
colour, dated 9th May, 1826. No. 6. Copy of a Petition 
for inquiry, dated 25rd June, 1828. No. 7. Ditto, ditto, 
dated 25rd November, 1850. Dominica.—-Returns, Nos. 
1, 2, 5, and 4, similar to those for St. Vineent. Sr. 
CHRISTOPHER.—Returns, Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 4, similar to 
those for St. Vincent. Nevis.— Returns, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 
and 4, similar to those for St. Vincent. Toraco.—Re- 
turns, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, similar to those for St. Vincent. 
VirGin IsLANDS.—Returns, Nos. 1,2, 5, and 4, similar 
to those for St. Vincent. Also, Report of a Committee of 
the Legislature of St. Vincent, appointed to inquire into’ 
the Financial, Commercial, and Political state of the 
Colony, and of the Appendix, dated 27th October, 1850 
(copy transmitted to the Colonial Seeretary of State on 
23rd December, 1830) :—On the Motion of Mr. BALDWIN, 
the amount of Assessed Taxes levied in each year, during 
the last ten years, at the undermentioned Towns, viz. 
Abingdon, Aylesbury, Andover, Barnstaple, Banbury, 
Calne, Christchurch, Dartmouth, Grantham, Hertford, 
Horsham, Knaresborough, Lewes, Malton, Peterborough, 
Pontefract, Ripon, Scarborough, Tavistock, Totness, 
Wigan :—On the Motion of Mr. BETHELL, of the amount 
paid for Drawback on Soap used in the Worsted trade in 
Leeds and Halifax collections, and the rate per pound of 
that drawback; likewise of the quantity of Wool washed 
with such soap, from the year 1820 to 1850 inclusive ; 
distinguishing the amount of drawback, and the quantity 
of wool in each year. 

Petitions presented. Against Reform, by Mr. BaLpwin, 
from Totness:—By Sir C. WETHERELL, from Wootten 
Bassett :—By Mr. WM. MILks, from New Romney. In 
favour of Reform, by Colonel LyGon, from Repton and 
Normantown:—By Mr. Gissorne, from Dukinfield :— 
By Mr. RutHven, from Galway. Against contributing 
to Greenwich Hospital, by Mr. Lester, from the Seamen 
of Poole. Against the Registry of Deeds Bill, by Mr. 
Scuonswak, from Hull. For the Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, by Mr. BeTuE.t, from Great Driffield. 


Union witn Irevann.] Mr. Ralph 
Howard presented a Petition from the 
Noblemen, Gentry, and Landowners of 
the county of Wicklow, complaining of the 
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efforts which had been made to disturb 
the tranquillity of Ireland, by seeking for 
a Repeal of the Legislative Union,—a mea- 
sure which, in their opinion, would inevit- 
ably tend to produce a separation of the 
two |countries, and a dismemberment of 
the British empire. The petition was 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
and the signatures of the Governor of the 
county, and of thirty Magistrates had been 
affixed to it. He begged leave to add, 
that if his Majesty’s Ministers should feel 
it necessary to come down to that House 
and ask for the extension beyond another 
year of the Act for the suppression of ille- 
gal associations in Ireland, they should 
have his support, for he looked upon the 
agitation which had been so mischiev- 
ously got up in Ireland for a Repeal of 
the Union, not as the use, but the abuse, 
of the laws and Constitution under which 
we lived. 


Rerorm Perrrions.] Sir J. Scarlett 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Malton, in favour of the plan of Reform 
which had been introduced by Ministers. 
About 500 electors of that borough 
would be disfranchised by the proposed 
Bill; notwithstanding which, they peti- 
tioned in favour of the measure. He was 
sorry that he could not go the length of 
his constituents in approving of that Bill. 
He did not feel himself bound to surren- 
der his own conscientious opinions to those 
of his constituents; but differing, as he 
did, from the sentiments of his constituents, 
he should be ready to surrender the trust 
which they had confided to him into 
their hands, if they should require it. 

Mr. Hunt said, that nothing could be 
fairer than thedeclaration which the learn- 
ed Gentleman had just made, that if he 
acted in opposition to the sentiments of 
his constituents, he would be ready to re- 
sign his seat if required. He would take 
that opportunity to contradict an assertion 
which had been made by the learned gen- 
tleman in a former debate,—namely, that 
| the people of this country wished fora 
republic. They were perfectly satistied 
_with the form of government which they 
possessed, if a cheap government and a 
| proper Representation of the people in 
| Parliament were established. 
| Sir J. Scarlett was happy to hear such 
a statement from an hon. Member who, it 

was to be presumed, was so well acquaint- 
' ed with the sentiments of the people. 
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Mr. G. Dawson was surprised that the 
hon. member for Preston should have for- 
gotten his own declarations in that House. 
He could positively assert, that he heard 
the hon. member for Preston himself de- 
clare in that House, before the measure of 
Reform had been introduced, that he pre- 
ferred a republican form of Government 
to any other. With his own ears he had 
heard the hon. Member make sucha decla- 
ration and the hon. member for Middlesex 
checked him at the time. 

Mr. Hunt begged to state most unequi- 
vocally, that neither in that House, nor out 
of that House, upon any occasion, had 
he said, that he preferred a republican 
form of government to that which now 
existed in this country. He had never 
gone further, in that House or out of 
it, than to say that the people would 
be perfectly satisfied with the present 
form of government, if that House were 
properly chosen by the people, as ac- 
cording to the constitution it ought to be 
chosen. He certainly had said out of 
that House, and he would now repeat the 
sentiment, that if the people of England 
should be unfortunately driven to fight for 
their liberties, and that he (Mr. Hunt) 
should survive the contest, he, for one, 
would then be for a republican form of 
Government. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had no recollec- 
tion that such an assertion as that attri- 
buted to the hon. member for Preston by 
the right hon. member for Harwich had 
ever been made by the hon. member for 
Preston. 

Mr. Jones said, he recollected that the 
declaration which had been made by the 
hon, member for Preston on the occasion 
alluded to was, that if that House should 
not be reformed, and if a cheap Govern- 
ment should not be established, he then 
might prefer a republican form of Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Jones) trusted that hon. 
Members would have the good taste to re- 
frain from expressing their opinions on the 
measure until the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. 

Captain Maitland presented a Petition 
against Reform from the town and county 
of Berwick. 

An hon. Member, in supporting the 
petition, said, that he believed that the 
sober sense of the nation was against 
Reform. Petitions were fabricated for 
others to sign in favour of the measure, 
and Ministers were inconsistent, for when 
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the people petitioned against the Catholic 
claims the present Ministers said the 
petitions deserved no attention ; whereas, 
now that the petitions of the people wére 
coincident with the wishes of Ministers 
they were argued upon as things of im- 
portance, He hoped never to see such a 
revolutionary measure as the Reform Bill 
succeed; for if it did, the British House 
of Commons would be transformed into a 
Chamber of Deputies, the British House 
of Lords into a Chamber of Peers, and the 
British King into a King of the English. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the county of 
Berwick contained 33,000 inhabitants at 
least, and not more than forty or fifty had 
attended the anti-reform meeting. The pe- 
tition was filled with signatures from other 
places and resembled one lately presented 
from Edingburgh to the same effect, it was 
signed by about 500 persons; whereas one 
which he had presented from that City in fa- 
vour of Reform was signed by 31,000 per- 
sons. 

Captain Maitland said, that the Ber- 
wick petition was agreed to at a county 
meeting regularly convened. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord R. E. Somerset presented a Petition 
from the county of Gloucester, in favour of 
the Ministerial planof Reform. Being a 
Representative of the county he was sorry 
that he could not concur in the prayer of 
the petition, being of opinion that the mea- 
sure, if carried into effect, would be sub- 
versive of the Constitution. 

Sir W. Guise gave his cordial support 
to the measure, for which the whole coun- 
try owed a debt of gratitude to the present 
Government. If he thought with the 
noble Lord that the plan was revolution- 
ary in its tendency, he would be the last 
person to approve of it; but he was satis- 
fied that the noble Lord’s apprehensions 
were perfectly groundless. 

Mr. Cripps took that opportunity to 
state, that he had voted for the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, in order that 
the subject might be fully investigated. 
He trusted, however, that the Bill would 
be considerably modified in the Committee, 
and unless it were, he should be unable to 
support it. 

Sir £. Sugden was surprised that the 
hon. Member could expect the Bill would be 
modified in the Committee after the de- 
claration of the noble mover (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), who distinctly stated, that he would 
admit of no material alteration in the plan 
as originally proposed. 
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Colonel Davies denied that Lord J. 
Russel] had so expressed himself. 

Mr. C, W. Wynn said, no statement of 
the noble Mover could be considered bind- 
ing upon the House, which was able tomake 
whatever alterations it might think proper 
in the measure. He was one of those who 
voted for the second reading with the de- 
sire that the Bill should be materially al- 
tered and modified inthe committee. As 
the Bill stood at present, he could not 
give it his support. His principal objec- 
tion was to the first clause of the Bill, and 
whenever it was submitted to a Committee, 
he should propose either to omit or post- 
pone that clause. It was his wish to make 
the disfranchisement and the enfranchise- 
ment co-equal. 

Mr. George Bankes understood the noble 
Lord (Lord J, Russell) to express his senti- 
ments respecting the measure as the hon. 
and learned Member (Sir E. Sugden) in- 
terpreted them. 

Sir J. Wrottesley would rather the Bill 
should be thrown out than submit to any 
alteration in its principle. If any mate- 
rial change were made in the measure, it 
would no longer deserve the confidence of 
the country. He might be disposed to 
yield a little in minor details, but he 
would not have the Bill frittered away in 
the Committee. 

Mr. R. Gordon was astonished, that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cripps), or any body 
else, should have thought it necessary to 
apologize for supporting the second read- 
ing of the Bill. For himself, he gave his 
full and entire approval to the measure of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and he sincerely 
hoped it might be carried into effect in 
all its leading principles, whatever slight 
alterations some of the details might re- 
quire, 

Mr. Cripps explained, that he had 
offered no apology for his support of the 
second reading, which was quite con- 
sistent with his wish that the Bill should 
be modified. 

Mr. H. Gurney had also voted for the 
Bill, that its details might be modified. 
He did not conceive that his vote pledged 
him to any one of those details. 

Mr. Benett cordially approved of the 
Bill, which, as it now stood, afforded sa- 
tisfaction, not only to moderate reformers, 
but to persons who were considered immo- 
derate reformers. 


Rerorm Brit ror [recanno.| Mr. 
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Stanley brought in the Bill to amend the 
Representation in Ireland. Though it 
was somewhat unusual to enter into any 
remarks on a bill in bringing it in, yet as 
it had been understood that some observa- 
tions should be made on it at that stage, 
he would enter upon it, though at no 
great length, confining himself strictly to 
the details of the Bill, as it would be un- 
pardonable in him to say any thing upon 


| the general subject after the lengthened 


discussions that had already taken place. 
He should therefore confine himself to the 
details of the Bill as far as it respected 
Ireland, and as far as it differed from the 
principle of the English Bill. From the 


first to the concluding paragraph of the 


Bill, there was not one single mention of 
disfranchisement. The Bill was wholly 
confined to the extension of the franchise. 
He had the pleasure to say, that this Bill 
was not a measure of disfranchisement. 
It did not take away the existing rights of 


| a single individual, except the right of a 
| few non-residents. 


In forming the county 
representation it followed the principles of 
the English Law, extending the right of vo- 
ting beyond the freeholders, and admitting 


to that right that respectable class of men 


who constituted the leaseholders, holding 
land for twenty-one years, at a rent of 
501. The Irish Bill was different, in one 
respect, from the English Bill. The Eng- 
lish Bill excluded those leaseholders 
from voting whose leases had been re- 
newed within two years. That was not to 
be the case in the Irish Bill, and gentle- 
men acquainted with the state of property 
in that country would see the reason why 
this difference was made. In that coun- 
try there was a large class of leaseholders, 
holding their leases for twenty-one years, 
renewable every year, who would be ex- 
cluded from voting by the clause of the 
English Bill. He was alluding to that 
class who held leases for ever, renew- 
able yearly, under clerical or other corpo- 
rations. The clause, therefore, of the Eng- 
lish Bill, which required that the lease 
should not have been renewed within two 
years before the day of the election, was 
not included in the Irish Bill. As to 
copyholders, there was but onecopyholder, 
he believed, in Ireland, and there was no 
occasion to admit them into the Irish Bill. 
There was no other alteration he had to 
notice. It was intended to give the 
clergy a right of voting, not as beneficed 
clergy, but for any freeholds they might 
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possess, being duly registered. — [Mr. 
O'Connell inquired of what amount ?|— 
The same as other parties, if the property 
were leasehold—50/. In towns it was in- 
tended to provide for the elections as in 
England. Householders who paid 101. 
a year rent, or who occupied a house 
which, if let to a solvent tenant, would 
yield 10/. a year, and if the rent was paid 
up, were to be allowed to vote. It was not 
thought right to exclude the freeholders 
and leaseholders in boroughs, cities, and 
towns, from voting, if the latter held a 
lease of 50/. for twenty-one years, and all 
these were now to be allowed to have 
votes in towns, and as the extinction of 
the 40s. freeholders had already been pro- 
vided for, the Bill proposed to assimilate 
all the freeholders of Ireland to those of 
this country. Thus there would be three 
classes of resident voters—the freeholders, 
the leaseholders of 50/. a year having a 
lease of twenty-one years, and the house- 
holders paying a rent of 10/. a year. 
With respect to the powers granted to the 
Privy Council by the English Bill, which 
were so much objected to, they would be 
much mitigated by the state of Ireland. 
There would be no necessity in Ireland 
either to unite or separate districts for the 
purpose of voting, and the power of the 
Privy Council as to Ireland would be 
limited to determining the limits of bo- 
roughs. It was obviously necessary to 
have some persons todecide whether suburbs 
and villages adjoining towns, should 
or should not be considered as belonging 
to those towns, and this would be de- 
termined by the Committee of the Privy 
Council. In regard to registering the 
votes, this Bill followed the enattments of 
the English Bill. It provided that the 
Churchwardens, or, where there were no 
Churchwardens, two persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant should 
make out a list of persons claiming a right 
to vote, and the list should be subject to 
the examination of a Barrister appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. There was not, 
however, to be a Barrister for each county, 
as in England, but only eight Barristers 
were to be nominated, who would each go 
a certain circuit to examine the lists. The 
Bill followed the plan of the English Bill 
in making the registration every year, and 
it gave a power of making corrections in 
the annual list to a class of officers who, 
he was sure, would meet the confidence of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite—the as- 
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In their hands he was 
sure that power would not be subject to 


sistant Barristers. 


abuse. The duration of the polls was re- 
gulated like that of the polls in England. 
Polls were to be open for two days and no 
more in towns, and in the counties fifteen 
polling places were to be provided, where 
the votes would be taken. The towns 
would be divided so that it should not be 
necessary to poll more than 600 persons 
at any one place. These were the prin- 
cipal alterations which the Bill made in 
the right of voting in Ireland. The re- 
sult of what he had stated was, that a 
considerable alteration would be made in 
the right of voting in boroughs, but not a 
single borough would be disfranchised. 
The franchise would be extended to the 
inhabitants at large, because it was not 
right that a few individuals should exclu- 
sively exercise that right. Towns now in 
possession of the right of returning mem- 
bers, would retain that right ; but it would 
be wrong, even if they proceeded on the 
principle of making population the basis 
of representation, which they did not, to 
make the smallest alteration, which was 
not necessary, but only to take an exclusive 
privilege from some, and admit others to 
share it. The ministers had no wish to 
interfere unnecessarily with existing rights; 
and, amongst all the towns now posses - 
sing representatives in Ireland, there was 
no one not in possession of sufficient po- 
pulation to give respect to that repre- 
sentative whom it might send to patlia- 
ment. That being the case, they did not 
think it right from any untried theory, or 
from the wish to adopt any plan which 
they might prefer to the present state of 
things, to trespass further on existing 
rights than was necessary, orto make any 
change for the mere sake of changing. 
Nogood object, however, could be effected, 
by preserving the right of electing the 
members of parliament exclusively in the 
corporations of the towns instead of the 
respectable inhabitants at large. By the 
census of 1821, it appeared, that among 
the towns which possessed the right to 
return members, on comparing the num- 
ber of inhabitants with the number of 
voters—though there was no such case of 
gross inconsistency as was found in Eng- 
land — still there were inconsistencies 
enough to require the interference of Par- 
liament to vorrect the abuses. The first 
place he would refer to was the town of 
Armagh, which had 8,900 inhabitants, 
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and only thirteen voters. Bandon Bridge, 
again, had upwards of 10,000 inhabitants 
and only thirteen voters. Belfast had 
37,377 inhabitants, and thirteen voters. 
Carlow had 8,000 inhabitants, and only 
thirteen voters. Dublin, with a popula- 
tion of 185,000, had only 2,500 voters. 
| Mr. O’ Connell and other Members, stated, 
that wt had three times that amount|. 
Then the returns he held in his hand must 
be incorrect. Dundalk, with 9,256 in- 
habitants, had thirty-two voters. Mnnishad 
16,320 inhabitants, and only thirteen voters, 
Kilkennyhad 23,000 people, and 600 voters. 
Sligo had 9,322 inhabitants, and thirteen 
voters. Tralee had 7,547, inhabitants, and 
again the mystical numberof thirteen voters. 
He could not tell why this said number of 
thirteen was always preserved, or what pro- 
portion it bore tothe various other numbers 
he had mentioned, so that these thirteen 
electors, whether the towns. were large or 
small, should monopolise the representa- 
tion, and that they alone should elect the 
members for such towns as Belfast or 
Armagh. As to Belfast, not to go into 
any very exact calculation of its popula- 
tion compared to the population of other 
towns, he would only observe that it was 
one of those places which stood prominently 
forward in Ireland as distinguished for the 
rapid increase of its population, the growth 
of its wealth, and the importance of its 
commerce; and those who looked at it 
under these relations, would hardly deny 
that it was necessary and proper, and not 
exceeding the fair limits, to give to that 
Hourishing town one additional Member. 
He proposed, then, that Belfast, with 
37,000 inhabitants, should hereafter return 
two Members to Parliament. He pro- 
posed, too, that Limerick, which had 
29,000 people, should have another repre- 
sentative; that Waterford, with 28,000 
inhabitants, should have another repre- 
sentative ; that the county of the town of 
Galway, which had nearly 28,000 people, 
should have another representative. Jt 
was plain that the members of these cor- 
porations did not represent the population, 
the intelligence, or the wealth, of these 
towns; and therefore it was proposed, by 
extending the right of voting in them, and 
by adding these Members, to assimilate 
the practice in England and Ireland. 
There was another case in which no altera- 
tion had been made in England, but as to 
which it was proposed also to assimilate 
the practice of Ireland to that of England. 
VOL. UL. {£2} 
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It was proposed to extend the right of 
voting, now enjoyed by the Provost, Fel- 
lows, and seventy junior Scholars of the 
University of Dublin, to all those who had 
at any time been scholars of the Univer- 
sity, and who should, within six months, 
have placed their names upon the books 
of the University. In making this innova- 
tion, Government were recurring to the 
original right granted by the charter, for 
while the charters of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge gave the right of voting to Masters 
of Arts, the charter of the University of 
Dublin gave it preposito et scholaribus ; 
and it went on to say, jucla formam Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis et Cantabrigiensis. 
According to this, the Provost and Scholars 
were looked upon in the same light as the 
Masters of Arts in the English Universities. 
But there was another reason for the alter- 
ation. ‘To become scholars of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, it was necessary to pass 
through a public examination, in order to 
prove that thecandidate was worthy of being 
admitted; andaccording to the existing fran- 
chise, the right of voting as he would shew 
tothe House, was now most anomalous. It 
was given to young men of eighteen years of 
age, who had undergone this examination ; 
but after they had acquired the experience 
of five years more, when their judgment was 
matured, when they were able to appreciate 
the merits of parliamentary candidates—for 
it was well known that the young scholars 
must be under the influence of their tutors— 
when they had been five years scholars, 
and when their judgment was mature, and 
they had escaped from this influence, then 
the right was taken fromthem. That was 
not according to the original Charter, 
which conferred his rights on the scholar 
for life; but by a subsequent charter they 
were taken away at the end of five years 
—at least the scholars’ stipendia were 
taken away, and by rather a forced con- 
struction of that charter, it had been held 
by the Courts, that in taking away the 
stipendia the scholars’ right to vote for a 
Member was also taken away. The case 
had indeed been before a Committee of 
that House, and so decided ; but he knew 
that it was the opinion of many men of 
high authority, and among others, of the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that 
the rights conferred on the scholars by the 
original charter, as to electing Members for 
Parliament, were not taken away by the 
subsequent charter. He meant to propose, 
therefore, in extending the franchise to all 
2F 
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the scholars—and this was, he thought, 
not going too far—to assimilate the 
Dublin University to the two English 
Universities, which had four Members, and 
vive it, instead of one, two Members. 
The whole addition, then, which he pro- 
posed to make to the Representation of 
freland amounted to five; four for the 
cities and towns he had mentioned, and 
one for the University. That increase, in 
proportion to the whole number of Repre- 
sentatives, was small, but he proposed to 
inake a very large increase in the consti- 
tuent body. He had gone through all 
the propositions which were contained, he 
believed, in the Bill, except one. ‘There 
was a Bill on the Table of the JLouse which 
had been introduced by the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Trench), 
which provided, that ‘when a person 
owned two frecholds, the united value of 
which exceeded 101., though neither sepa- 
rately amounted to that sum, he should 
have the right of voting as a 10/. free- 
holder.” As some doubts existed as to 
the state of the law on this subject, a 
declaratory clause had been introduced 
into the Bill, explaining the law on this 
point. There was another clause intro- 
duced in the Bill of the gallant and hon. 
Member, which related to giving a cantion- 
ary notice by the candidates to the free- 
holders on coming to the poll to tender 
their votes. That clause was thought 
likely to give a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, and therefore it was not thought 
right to insert such a clause in the present 
Bill. He had then explained, he believed, 
all the points of the Bill, and he hoped 
clearly. Ie should be quite ready, if it 
appeared necessary, to give any further 
explanation; but, as the principles of the 
measure had been already explained, he 
should abstain from offering any further 
observations, reserving himself to meet 
any objections to the Bill on the second 
reading, which he wished should not 
take place till after Easter. in the mean 
time, he should propose that the Bill 
be printed and circulated in Ireland, which 
would make its provisions known. 

Colonel Trench, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the right hon. Secretary, 
declared that he meant to carry forward 


his Bill, if the dissolution with which the | 


Parliament had been threatened allowed 
him. He hoped that the Bill of the right 


hon. Gentleman would not pass, and he 
certainly should press his own measure. 
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Mr. O’ Connell expressed his great satis- 
faction with the Bill, and was sure that it 
would give great pleasure to all Ireland. 
There were some of the details of the Bill 
to which perhaps he should not assent, 
and which he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would make no objection to 
alter in the Committee, if they did not 
interfere with the principle of the Bill. He 
was happy to hear that non-residents were 
to be disfranchised. He was happy also 
to hear, that the corporations were no 
longer to return the Members; and he 
wished that the disfranchisement had been 
extended further, and that the right of 
electing the corporation officers had been 
extended to all the inhabitants. As he 
understood the present measure, the 40s, 
freeholders, being residents in towns, were 
not to be deprived of their franchise during 
their lives.—[Mr, Stanley was understood 
to answer, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was right|].—-He was glad of 
that, and approved of the plan laid down 
for voting in the counties; because he 
thought that there was a prospect of form- 
ing a better class of frecholders and of 
voters, He approved of the sum of 10/. 
being chosen as the point of exclusion ; 
being of opinion that freeholds under that 
sum should not entitle the owners to votes. 
He conceived the proposed alteration 
would be advantageous. The right hon. 
Gentleman had described the electors of 
several towns to consist of thirteen. In 
fact, there were seventeen boroughs in 
Ireland, the whole constituency of each of 
which consisted of twelve members and a 
sovereiyn. They, however, were not the 
real constituency; for, generally, in each 
ease, the whole thirteen were appointed 
by one man ; and they thought themselves 
as much bound in honour to vote for the 
persons who appointed them, as they were 
to abstain from picking pockets. This 
was the case with the whole seventeen 
boroughs, except Ennis, which has two 
masters, for there the proprietors lay two 
inabed. He felt convinced that Ireland 
would regard the proposed change as a 
great good, as it would get rid of that 
mockery of representation, that corrup- 
tion, and that public sale of seats to the 
highest bidder, which were a disgrace to 
the country, Seats were offered for sale, 
not by ringing a bell certainly, but as 


' distinetly as if they were advertized in any 


newspaper. Such places as the horough 
of Tralee or Portarlington were put up 
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and sold as by auction to the highest 
bidder, who did not, indeed, pay for them 
in money, as that would be contrary to 
Jaw, but by a cheque on his banker. These 
formed part of the boroughs created by 
King James in Ireland; and he rejoiced 
to find that the system of individual 
nomination, with respect to them, was 
about to cease, and that those places were 
to have a real, and not merely a nominal 
constituency. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, to 
some parts of this Bill, which he hoped 
they might be disposed to reconsider in 
its progress through the House. He 
did not understand, for example, on what 
principle five new Members were to be 
given to Scotland, with only a population of 
2,100,000, while Ireland, with 6,800,000, 
was only to have five additional Members. 
It was proposed to add five to forty-five 
for Scotland, and only to add five to one 
hundred for Ireland, which, as far as he 
saw, was very disproportionate, according 
to the arithmetic which he had been taught 
at school. There was one town which had 
escaped the right hon. Gentleman’s notice, 
owing, he was afraid, to the manner in 
which it was described in the return. That 
town was Kilkenny, which was said to 
contain only 23,000 inhabitants; but if 
St. Canice, which formerly returned two 
Members as well as Kilkenny, though it 
formed but one town with it, they being 
divided only by the river, were added to it, 
Kilkenny would exceed in population both 
Galway and Waterford, and would deserve 
to have an additional Member. Dublin 
also, was, he thought, ill-treated, by not 
receiving an additional Member. Edin- 
burgh and London had each received two 
additional Members, and why should not 
Dublin, which, including the suburbs and 
the vicinage of the Black Rock, contained 
at least a population of 250,000, receive 
an additional Member? They might strike 
off the north side of the town and, leaving 
the two Members for the south, give an 
additional Member to the north. With 
respect to the University, he knew that it 
might be convenient to have two Mem- 
bers for that place; but was it not pre- 
posteroustomake thisenlargement? There 
could be but seventy-two scholars in Dub- 
lin University. Each continued for five 
years. The number of individuals who 
were thus scholars was not great, nor could 
it ever possibly be great, Amongst those 
scholars would be found beneficed clergy- 
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men of the first rank and station in society. 
In the next place a number of Fellows 
were originally scholars. Thus, therefore, 
the addition would not be great; but it 
had this inconvenience—it was continuing 
the principle of exclusion. This Govern- 
ment ought not todo any thing that should 
sanction or perpetuate the principle of 
exclusion. Not one single Presbyterian, 
or, at all events, not one Catholic, could 
be a member of the University. Were 
they to perpetuate that principle of exclu- 
sion, by excluding Catholics from the right 
of voting in the University, and thus con- 
tinue the separation between the Catholic 
and Protestant? He did not propose to 
give Catholics scholarships, but he thought 
that the right of voting might be common. 
There, perhaps, might be ten Catholic 
scholars. But why not take up the prin- 
ciple of the University of Cambridge, and 
give the vote to Masters of Arts? This 
would increase the constituency, and in- 
crease the combined education of Catholics 
and Protestants. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that his narrow plan 
on this subject would be received with 
considerable disapprobation in Ireland. 
Nothing was at present more mischievous 
than the distinction between Catholic and 
Protestant. It produced a great many of 
those mischievous apostates without con- 
viction. In getting rid of one religion, 
they disregarded all religion. Talent was 
frequently driven to infidelity, in order to 
secure the worldly advantages of a scholar- 
ship. He himself knew many frightful 
instances. A man was a good Protestant 
during the five years that he held a liberal 
situation ; he then returned to his Catho- 
licism, and advertised his shame. As for 
counties, he wished that the right of 
voting had been given to him who had a 
profitable interest in the ground to the 
value of 501., for freeholders might have 
large tracts of ground, nominally of much 
greater value, without its yielding them so 
much. He believed it would have been 
better to give the vote to those who had 
leaseholds. The owners of freeholds, as 
he understood, might be non-residents, 
and the plan he suggested would have the 
effect of encouraging the increase of the 
middle classes. What was wanted in 
Ireland was a substantial body of yeomanry, 
and he had felt some consolation, when he 
was called upon to sacrifice the 40s. free- 
holders, on reflecting that it would give 
the landlords a motive for making frec 
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holders of 102, giving them a chattel 
interest. He wished that to be followed up, 
but he feared that this Bill would encou- 
rage the making of nominal freeholders. 
He feared that considerable facilities would 
be given by this Bill to the making of such 
101. freeholders. In Connemara, one 
gentleman had made 500 107. frecholders 
in a year. This, he believed, could not 
occur in any other part of Ireland ; but 
certainly it appeared to him that the Bill 
offered facilities in that respect, which it 
ought not to do, A man might make a 
lease for twenty-one years at 50/. without 
any reference whatever to the value of the 
property so leased. He therefore wished 
that the men who had a profitable interest 
of 101, in the land should be the voters, 
rather than those whose freeholds were 
more a burthen than a profit to them. 
These, however, were details for the Com- 
mittee, and he would wait till the Bill got 
into the Committee to state them. He 
had one other observation to make. In 
Kngland there were seven counties, each 
of which had less than 200,000 inhabitants, 
whieh were to have two additional Mem- 
bers each, or fourteen Members in all; in 
Ireland, however, there were countics con- 
taining from 280,000 to 300,000 people, 
which were not to receive an additional 


Member. One county in Ireland, that of 


Cork, had a population of nearly 600,000, 
but it had only two Members. There was 
one county in England which had not 
above 72,000, which had two Members, 
while Down and Tyrone, which had nearly 
300,000 people each, had only two, and 
were not to get any more. An objection 
was taken the other evening by the hon. 
member for Bristol to the general plan, on 
the ground of the addition of four or 
five Members for Ireland, because, as the 
hon. Member stated, whenever he had 
occasion to make any application to Go- 
vernment, where the interests of that place 
came in any degree in collision with those 
of Ireland, the Minister declined to inter- 
fere, alleging that he was afraid of the 
opposition of the Trish Members. The 
hon. Member was therefore unwilling to 
add to the strength of the Irish interests. 
This was at least candid in the hon. Mem- 
ber. It was natural that he should wish 
to do every thing to promote the interests 
of Bristol, but at the same time it would 
he but fair that those of Ireland should 
not be neglected. It was on the Repre- 
sentation of the inhabitants of Bristol that 
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William 3rd deprived Ireland of one of the 
most important branches of trade she had 
ever enjoyed—that of the woollen manu- 
factures. Had the interests of Ireland not 
been made to give way to those of Eng- 
land on that occasion, she might now be 
in the enjovment of the fruits of her 
industry in that important manufacture. 
Now, a century and a half after that event, 
an hon. member for Bristol objected to a 
measure lest it should be advantageous 
for the interests of Ireland. He did not 
want that the interests of Ireland should 
be dominant. All he wanted was, that 
she should have fair play. He hoped, 
when the Bill went into a Committee, that 
the difference in the Representation of 
some of the populous counties, and that 
which was proposed for some of the large 
counties in England, would be considered. 
He asked if it were fair play that the 
counties of England should get several 
additional Members, and the counties of 
Ireland get none? He wished to see the 
franchise extended, and the distinction 
between Catholics and Protestants done 
away in all that concerned corporations 
and political rights. If that were done, 
he had little doubt that this Bill would 
give, as he hoped it would, such general 
satisfaction, that no man should any 
longer desire any change, except those 
who asked for change for the sake of 
change itself. He did not think mere 
change desirable; and if the people had 
reason to be satisfied, they would cease to 
wish for a separation. He should rejoice 
if that desire was superseded by a wish to 
engage in mutual good offices, and show 
mutual kindness. He hoped that the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be taken into consideration, and 
that the Bill, when passed, would con- 
tribute to make a perpetual and irreversible 
union of the two countries. 

Mr. Leader regretted, that he had not 
been in the House to have heard the entire 
statement of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, He was, however, most happy 
to learn that it was intended to give ad- 
ditional Representatives to his country. 
He had not interfered during the prolonged 
discussion that had taken place, and which 
involved the dearest interests of the coun- 
try, but he had voted for the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and was prepared 
to vote fay that Motion, and would go into 
the Committee on the Bill with a mind 
unbiassed by any wish but to promote the 
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advantage of both countries. He had 
listened to the topics alluded to by his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Water- 
ford, and in most of the opinions urged 
by him he agreed; but he could not be 
silent, nor help submitting to the House 
his sentiments upon what would tend to 
the cementing of the interests of both 
countries. He was one who thought that 
effectual relief could be afforded to Ire- 
land, from the distresses and embarrass- 
ments and dissensions under which she 
laboured, only by spreading Representation 
equally and judiciously over the face of 
that country. He wished to submit to the 
House some considerations of great po- 
litical importance, which were worthy of 
their best attention, before they decided 
the great question. He wished to show 
them a way out of their difficultics, and 
how they mightspread Representation more 
equally over the country. What he meant 
to state were facts of great importance, 
and nothing but facts. If they drew a 
line from Londonderry to Cape Clear, they 
would find, that on the North-west and 
South-west of [reland there were only 
live boroughs returning Members to Parlia- 
ment, while on the East and North-cast 
the cities and boroughs returned twenty- 
one Members; Sligo, Galway, Ennis, 
Tralee, and Limerick, each returned 
a Member on the Western side; while on 
the east and north-east they had London- 
derry, Coleraine, Carrickfergus, Belfast, 
Downpatrick, Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, 
Dublin City and Dublin University, Wex- 
ford, New Ross, Waterford, Dungarvon, 
Bandon, Youghall, Cork, and Kinsale, re- 
turning twenty Members, in opposition to 
the five on the other side. If, then, it was 
wished to know why famine and desolation 
made their home in the south-western part 
of the country, was he not justified in saying 
that it was because of the want of Repre- 
sentatives over that great space—of men 
who should be bound and interested to de- 
velope the resources of a portion of the 
country abounding in means, and possess- 
ing every facility for commerce, but, un- 
fortunately, neglected, and of course un- 
cultivated ? On the other side of the line, 
there were twenty-one Members returned 
from towns on the north-east, east and 
south coasts; and the consequence was, 
that, while the interests on the one side 
were protected, those on the other were 
thrown into the shade. The House must 
see from his statements that one side 
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of the island had a large number of 
Members to attend to its commercial 
and manufacturing interests, while the 
other side was comparatively neglected. 
Could any one say that this was a fair 
distribution of Representation in a coun- 
try which was almost unknown to those 
who governed it, which had no tie to 
connect it with the institutions of the 
Monarchy except its Representatives, and 
which had been subjected to the change 
of sixteen Secretaries in the course of fifty 
years, each Secretary having anew system 
of government? He contended, therefore, 
that an extension of the Representation was 
as necessary in that country as an alter- 
ation of the franchise; and that, with such 
a Government, and under such institutions, 
Representatives must be given to other 
parts of Ireland, in order that the people 
might possess organs through whom they 
might communicate directly with the Le- 
gislature. He supported the principle of 
the Bill. He approved of it in common 
with all the friends of Ireland; and he 
would vote for its going to a second read- 
ing; but he did hope, when it came into 
a Committee, that such alterations would 
be made in its details as would enable him 
to say, that the Representation of the parts 
of Ireland, as well as its fair share in the 
Representation of the Empire, were such 
as the friends of that country could cor- 
dially approve ; and that it would at length 
possess a means of making the opinions 

of its people known in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. Passing over the 
question of the difference between the re- 
presentation of the boroughs on one side 
of the island and the other, he would ap- 
ply himself to the point adverted to by the 
hon. member for Waterford ; namely, that 
the counties of Ireland, possessing a larger 
population than the counties of England, 

should also obtain additional Representa- 

tives. There was the county of Donegal, 

for instance, which possessed at the pre- 

sent moment a population of 310,357 

persons ; was it not, he would ask, of more 

importance that a county like that should 

possess an additional Representative, than 

that another Member should, as the right 

hon. Gentleman announced, be bestowed 

on the town of Galway? Let the House 

look at the population of some of the 
counties which had but two Representa- 

tives, compared with that of some of 
the English counties which were now to 

have four. In the north there was Done- 
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val with 310,000, Cavan with 243,845, 
Monaghan with 218,000, Tyrone with 
327,000, and Down with 406,762. ‘Then, 
in the south-west, Galway had 386,000, 
Mayo 366,000, Limerick 273,000, Tippe- 
rary 433,000, and Cork 787,000. Now, 
without saying any thing of Down and the 
others, any one of which had a population 
twice as large as some of the English coun: 
ties, how the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
could have overlooked the county of Cork 
in his estimate, he was at a loss to ima- 
gine, ‘That county, with its immense po- 
pulation, trade, and resources, possesscd 
hut two Members, although it had a resi- 
dent gentry, at all times numerous enough 
to form five different sets of Grand Juries, 
composed of men who would be entitled 
tu take rank beside his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. How, too, could the noble Lord, in 
his distribution of Representatives, pass 
over the borough of Kilkenny, the seat at 
one time of the Parliament, at the present 
moment possessing 23,000 inhabitants, and 
one of the most opulent and rising towns 
of Ireland? He hoped that the claims of 
these and other places would be well con- 
sidered in the Committee, and that Enug- 
land would at last attach to herself, by an 
act of justice and policy, the feelings of 
the people of Ireland. By giving a voice 
to the weak as well as to the strong in the 
great council of the nation—by giving Re- 
presentatives to support the interests of 
the poor as well as the wealthy and the 
opulent, they would at last possess the 
country in good carnest, and binding to 
ugland the affections and interests of the 
people of Ireland, dispelling their doubts, 
securing their confidence, governing by 
love, not by fear, they might defy all ene- 
mies who would venture to assail them. 
When it was considered that in 1820. the 
trade between England and Ireland 
amounted to 20,000,000/., and when it was 
known that Ireland had contributed near 
eighty millions in a few years to the reve- 
nue, the prosperity of Ireland would con- 
tribute to the gain of this country, and she 
would be an immense consumer of English 
productions. It could not be said, that he 
used one language in that House, and an- 
other out of it, nor that he said then what 
he had not been in the habit of uttering 
for the last twenty years in every assembly. 
No man had done more than himself for 
that part of the country with which he 
was connected, and which was, as it were, 
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be given to it before it could be improved. 
There were no means by which the improve- 
ment of the manufactures and agriculture 
of Ireland could be more securely effected 
than by increasing the number of Re- 
presentatives, and giving the great pro- 
prictors and capitalists a stimulus to reside 
on their estates, and cultivate the good will 
of their tenantry. At the present moment 
there were in the vicinity of the Black- 
water, where he resided, aud which was, 
he believed, one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in Ireland, full thirty miles in which 
there was not to be found asingle resident 
gentleman. The effect of the ravages of 
absentecism were but too evident in the 
poverty and misery of the people, and it 
was to this evil, and to the consequent ig- 
norance and demoralisation of the people, 
that the House ought now to apply a suc- 
cessful remedy. He had stated facts well 
known. There was nothing new in them ; 
but they were supported by testimony 
which could not be controverted, and it 
was for the House to judge of their im- 
portance. He repeated, that the present 
state of the Representation would not be 
remedied unless great alterations were made 
in the Bill, and he therefore implored them 
to consider well the nature of the claims 
he had put forth on behalf of others be- 
fore the measure passed into a law. 

Mr. Bankes said, he did not rise at that 
moment to enter into an examination of the 
details of the Bill, for, of course, he could 
not be supposed to have obtained informa- 
tion enough for that purpose: but there 
was a fundamental objection to the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeded, which he 
thought extremely well worth attention. 
The hon. member for Waterford said, all 
he wanted was fair play for Ireland. But he 
would say, give fair play to England also. 
He, for one, doubted very much the com- 
petency of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to do what the Bill proposed. 
He knew very well that it was difficult to say 
to what the omnipotence of Parliament did 
not extend, and that any attempt to ques- 
tion that omnipotence was not very often 
willingly received by those who were called 
on to exercise the power. But still he would 
ask those who supported the Bill, whether 
they recollected the balance of Represent- 
ation, as settled by solemn compact at the 
Union between England and Scotland, 
and confirmed by the Union with Ireland, 
nearly a century afterwards? Now, if it was 
in the power of nations to declare any of 
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their Acts permanent and irrevocable, and 
if it was in the power of language to express 
their intentions that their Acts should be 
so, he believed that a reference to the terms 
of the Act of Union would show that such 
was the meaning and intention of those who 
were parties to them. If they looked to 
the words of the compacts entered into on 
those occasions, they would find that no- 
thing was omitted which could render 
solemn, and binding, and unalterable, that 
part of the Act which settled the relative 
proportions of the Representation of the 
different countries. If, then, they were now 
to destroy that proportion in the manner 
proposed, they would defeat and destroy 
the terms of a compact which was intended 
to be as binding and as permanent as any 
treaty which could be framed between in- 
dependent nations. When, therefore, the 
hon. member for Kilkenny (Mr. Leader) 
pressed on their attention the comparative 
wealth, population, and commerce of the 
boroughs and counties of Ireland, he would 
answer him by saying, that it involved a 
question into which Parliament could not 
enter; and he would beg that hon. Mem- 
ber to direct his attention to what had been 
done formerly on settling the balance of 
Representation between England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Some persons considered 
the measures of his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment to be revolutionary; and he was 
one of those who entertained that opinion; 
but if he entertained the least doubt on the 
subject, that doubt would be removed by 
the plain attempt involved in it, to break 
up that solemn compact with Scotland and 
Ireland which was contained in the Acts 
of Union. If the Parliament thought that 
the number of its Members should be de- 
creased, he would say, let them be de- 
creased; but let it be a decrease in pro- 
portion. If there was to be a diminution 
at all, let the balance of the Representation 
between the three kingdoms be preserved. 
If the scale was to be preserved, Ireland, 
instead of having 104 or 105 Members, 
ought, if England was to lose 62 Members, 
to be limited at once to 84 or 85. This 
would be consistent with the principle of 
the Union, which that House had formally 
sanctioned and adopted; but he was one 
of those who thought that this was one of 
the few questions with which it was not 
competent for the House to deal. 

Mr. Crampton, in answer to the objec- 
tion of the hon. member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr, Bankes), begged to refer him to the 
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terms of the Act of Union itself. By the 
40th of George 3rd, c. 29, the hon, Mem- 
ber would find that certain boroughs and 
towns of Ireland were to continue to send 
Members to Parliament in the proportions 
there mentioned, not for ever, but until the 
United Parliament might otherwise pro- 
vide; the boroughs which were disfran- 
chised being allowed 15,0001. each as a 
compensation for the loss of their right. 
The very borough mentioned in the debate 
by the hon. member for Waterford, that of 
St. Canice, claimed 15,0002., or rather the 
Bishop, who had returned the Members, 
claimed it, but the claim was disallowed, 
and the money applied to other purposes. 
The hon. Member called the Bill revolu- 
tionary, but he contended that the whole 
plan was founded both in law and in equity. 
The measure was called for by the unani- 
mous voice of the people. It was supported 
by every principle of sound legislation, and 


justifiable on every moral and sacred feel- 


ing. The time was come when such a 
change could not be delayed; and it was 
the merit of the plan that it did not re- 
construct, but restore the Constitution, in 
a manner which would place an effectual 
bar to the inroads of all who desired more 
violent alterations. The hon. and learned 
member for Waterford seemed to think 
that the part of the Bill which gives a vote 
to a person in possession of 507. leasehold 
property would prove injurious, and defeat 
the objects of its framers. The hon. and 
learned member, if he (Mr. Crampton) 
understood him right, seemed to say, that 
a person in this manner might obtain a 
vote, although the subject matter, on the 
right of which he voted, might not be worth 
fifty shillmgs. The hon. Member could 
not, however, have said this, if he had 
read the very first clause of the Bill, for he 
would find it there expressly stated, that 
the leasehold must be bond fide worth 502., 
and that the legality of the vote was to be 
determined in the same manner as in 
England-——by a reference to a barrister, 
appointed for that purpose. The hon, 
member for Kilkenny intimated an opinion 
that the town of Galway was: not so well 
entitled to an additional Representative as 
some other places; but the hon. Member 
did not, perhaps, recollect, that although 
the population of Galway itself was only 
27,000, the population of the suburbs, 
which were now to participate in the right 
of voting, amounted to full 40,000 persons; 
and so great had been the increase. of its 
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trade, that the Customs’ Duties, which five 
years ago were only 30,000/., now amount- 
ed tonear 100,000. The hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, among other objec- 
tions to the Bill, contended, that the right 
of voting for the University of Dublin would 
be too limited, and that it should be ex- 
tended to all who had taken the degree of 
Master of Arts. The hon. Member should, 
however, recollect, that the right was regu- 
lated by a Charter. These Charters were 
very different in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In Oxford, for instance, 
the right was placed in the Chancellor and 
the Masters. In Trinity College the right 
was in the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars. 
Now, one of the great principles of the 
Reform Bills was, to preserve all existing 
institutions, as far as it was possible to 
preserve them, consistently with the objects 
which were to be attained. ‘The usage for 
a long time had been, that no scholars 
should vote who were not on what is called 
the foundation. The Bill, however, set 
this right, and restored the ancient practice, 
which allowed the whole of the scholars to 
exercise the right of electing a Represent- 
ative. If they were to admit the Masters 
of Arts, it would be an invasion of the 
Charter, and, at the same time, render the 
number of voters most inconveniently 
large. He believed that the number would 
then be near 5,000, and that must render 
the elections so tumultuous, and, from the 
voters being brought from a great distance, 
so expensive, that he thought it would be 
anything but an improvement. According 
to the present arrangement, there would be 
about three or four hundred voters. The 
hon. Member, when he argued so strongly 
in favour of the right of Catholics to vote, 
seemed to forget that the Charter of ‘Trinity 
College was granted for the support and 
extension of the Protestant religion. ‘The 
hon. and learned member for Waterford 
probably thought the Catholic religion the 
better religion. He (Mr. Crampton) thought 
otherwise. He thought the Protestant re- 
ligion the better; and, it should be recol- 
lected, from the number of Catholics who 
had graduated, and who would continue 
to graduate in ‘Trinity College, that, if the 
plan of the hon. Member, in allowing the 
Masters to vote, was adopted, the Catholics 
would certainly return Catholic Members. 
The arguments of the hon. Member did 
not go against the Bill so much as it went 
to the subversion of the Charter of the 
College. The obstacle to the course pro- 
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posed by the hon. Member was to be found 
in the oath; and if the hon. Member would 
bring in a Bill to remove that oath, he could 
understand the hon. Member’s object, but 
he could not understand the objection as 


an argument against the Bill. Having 
thus attempted to reply to some of the 
objections urged against the Bill, he would 
now merely say, that it was, in his opinion, 
calculated to avert revolution, not to pro- 
duce it; and, he was confident, that the 
benefits the people would derive from it 
must associate the noble Lord who intro- 
duced it to that House, and the name of 
that other noble Lord who was known to 
have drawn it up, with the glory and pros- 
perity of their country, and that they must 
go down to posterity, among its greatest 
benefactors. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in explanation, said, that 
the hon. member for Saltash (Mr. Cramp- 
ton) had proved himself, at all events, a 
sufficiently good Protestant to represent 
the most Protestant University. 

Sir C. Wetherell, although impar con- 
gressus in any contest between two such 
able and learned persons as the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and the hon. member 
for Waterford, yet he was unable to resist 
the temptation to break a lance with the 
learned Solicitor on one part of his argu- 
ment. The hon. and learned member for 
Saltash, the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
had concluded his speech by a reference to 
the perpetuity of the fame of the founders 
of the Reform Bill. The Members of 
that House had heard of a certain worthy 
of antiquity, who, in order to obtain im- 
mortality, had burnt down the Temple of 
Ephesus. We did not know what kind of 
immortality he obtained, but some such 
immortality was that which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was disposed to confer 
on the authors of the Bill. In some such 
manner the hon. member for Saltash him- 
self was brought over from Ireland to 
represent the borough of Saltash, in 
order that he might follow up the true 
phesian and immortalizing principle, by 
burning down the borough he represented. 
The instances of this kind of Ephesian 
conflagration were not, however, confined 
by the present Cabinet to Irish Members. 
There was his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Bletchingley ; he was 
another of those Ephesian conflagrators ; 
he was another of these Reformers, these 
Restorers ; who were brought into the 
House for the purpose of showing that 
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they ought not to be there. Then there 
was the learned Lord Advocate. He had 
also been brought in for the same purpose ; 
namely, to close the avenues to the House 
against all future Attorneys and Solicitors- 
general, and against all future Lords Ad- 
vocate ; and, in short, against all future 
men of talents and genius. Last, but not 
least, of these Ephesian conflagrators, was 
the hon. and learned member for Milborne 
Port, who on a late occasion had ex- 
pressed sentiments as well conceived as 
they were forcibly delivered. He had re- 
ceived peculiar pleasure in hearing that 
hon. and learned Gentleman say, that if, 
on former occasions, he might have shewn 
himself too warm, and intemperate, and vio- 
lent, he had given them up, and would not 
return to, that agitating system. He could 
not refrain, indeed, from expressing his 
satisfaction at the modest and decorous 
manner in which that learned Gentleman 
had expressed his intention to abstain 
from agitation, after the object which he 
so long sought had been constitutionally 
obtained. The First Lord of the Admi- 
raltv, by the way, who must be so con- 
versant with naval geography, was no 
doubt aware that this same Milborne Port 
was not a Port, properly so called, not 
having any connexion with the Channel, 
it was therefore to be blocked up, or suffo- 
cated with sand, and not blockaded by the 
legislative manceuvrers who had the con- 
duct of the Reform Bill. The hon. and 
Jearned member for Milborne, it appeared 
then,was another of those whocame amongst 
them to declare that they had been re- 
turned by corruption, and to denounce the 
system that returned him. He was also, 
in this instance, countenanced by the hon. 
and learned member, the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland; who, with a certain con- 
stitutional confidence, or, if he might so 
speak, a force of visage which an English 
lawyer could not easily attain, protested 
with both hands against the system which 
returned himself and his learned friend, 
bearing in mind the maxim of an ancient 
writer, with whom he was, of course, well ac- 
quainted :—‘ Suadet monentis exemplum 
plusquam oratio.” ‘The member for Mil- 
borne Port should meantime have recol- 
lected, that there was a distinction be- 
tween declamation and argument in favour 
of a proposition, the absurdity of which him- 
self, and others similarly circumstanced, 
in their own persons so well demonstrated. 
They ought to remember that the more 
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brilliant and powerful their speeches, the 
more conclusive were they as arguments 
against their side of the question. He 
hoped, indeed, that Saltash would be long 
furnished with so able a Representative, 
and that the House would enjoy the benefit 
of his assistance hereafter, in deliberations 
on other subjects, besides that ungrateful 
one on which he had already indulged 
them with the expression of his opinions. 
Then there was also the learned member 
for Nottingham, than whom a profounder 
scholar or abler man had never been sent 
to that House from the classic retirements 
of Cam or Isis, but he did not then see 
him in his place. [The Attorney General, 
who happened at the moment.to be seated 
on the Opposition benches, here intimated 
his presence.|_ Oh! his learned friend, it 
appeared, was in the House, and he was 
happy, moreover, to find that he had found 
his way to the right side of the House, 
which change of place certainly was, an 
indication of his learned friend’s liberality 
and good sense. [The Attorney General 
again returned to the Treasury bench, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
ceeded.| He was sorry to perceive that 
his hon. and learned friend was so much 
addicted to the arbitrary exercise of loco- 
motion, and could not help applying to 
him the passage of the poet : 

* Video meliora proboque, 

Deteriora sequor.” 

‘The hon. Gentleman had come thither, 
he believed, from the banks of the Cam, 
which was certainly a circumstance quite 
accordant with his character; for at the 
sister University of Oxford, they were 
habitually more sensitive to change than 
the Alma Mater which had had the honour 
of his scholastic education. When he was 
interrupted, he was about to observe, that 
there was an anti-Reform petition from 
Cambridge on its way to’ the House; and 
when it was said, that there was complete 
unanimity in favour of the Bill out of 
doors, he did not know why such a place 
as Cambridge should be overlooked. It 
appeared to him very strange, however, 
that this Cambridge petition had not been 
presented before the second reading of 
the Bill. Perhaps it was delayed on the 
way,—some accident happened to the 
Mail, or it might be delayed in the Dead 
Letter Office. It was to be expected, 
however, that it would find its way some 
day after the second reading, and that the 
distinguished ornament of the University 
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whence it emanated—he meant the At- 
torney-general, who gravely, and he was a 
grave man, told them the feeling out of 
doors was unanimous in favour of the 
Ministerial Reform measure—would stand 
up in his place and maintain his assertion 
in the teeth of the petition of so erudite a 
body. And next with respect to the pro- 
position immediately before the House. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire, that the proposed increase 
of the number of the Irish and Scotch 
Representatives in that House would be 
an infraction of the Treaties of Union with 
those countries. By the Act of Union 
with Ireland—an Act that was not a mere 
Statute of Parliament, but was a federal 
Treaty between the two countries,—100 
Members were made the numerical basis 
of the aliquot relative proportion of the 
Irish fractional quantity of Representation 
in that House; and by the federal Treaty 
with the people of Scotland, he meant the 
Union of Scotland, forty-five Members 
were to be the Scotch aliquot ratio of 
Representation ; therefore to disturb these 
numerical proportions would be to violate 
the Irish and Scotch Treaties of Union. 
But the Bill would alter these proportions 
altogether; and he should like to hear 
from the hon. and learned advocates of 
that Bill, on what ground they knocked 
off sixty-two Members from, not, be it 
borne in mind, the aggregate Represent- 
ation of the United Kingdom, but the 
direct Representation of the people of 
England. The inviolability of the nu- 
merical ratio and aggregate sum of the 
Representatives of the three countries, 
was laid down over and over by the 
advocates of the Catholic Question as an 
argument against those who contended 
that the admission of Catholics to civil 
power would be fraught with danger to ex- 
isting institutions. Such was the line of 
argument urged by Mr, Pitt, by Mr. Fox, 
and by.Mr. Wyndham ; that the numeral 
aggregate being inviolable, the infusion 
of a few Catholic Members could not 
affect the Protestant excess of the entire 
body of Representatives in that House ; 
that the few Catholics who might find 
their way into Parliament would be so 
many “rari nantes,” undistinguishable in 
the “ gurgite vasto,” of Protestant Repre- 
sentatives. But this was a point of too 
much importance to be thus incidentally 
touched upon. He would bring it in the 
distinct form of a Resolution before the 
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Committee, to the effect that the lopping 
off sixty-two English Protestant Members, 
while they were adding to the Irish and 
Scotch Representation, was fraught with 
danger to the interests of the Established 
Church in this country. But more of 
this anon. With reference to the mere 
principle of disfranchising sixty-two Mem- 
bers of the people of England, he could 
not help expressing his surprise that a 
Bill based on such a monstrous principle, 
should receive the support of the hon. 
member for Preston, who was in his own 
opinion, though not in fact, par excellence, 
the Representative of the vox populi in 
that House. That hon. Member seemed 
to think, that he performed his duty as an 
echo of the popular will by securing the 
stability of the popular franchise of his 
own popular borough; but such narrow 
and selfish compromising was unworthy of 
a Representative of the people of England. 
Then let them look at the numerous 
shirkings and alterations which had been 
introduced into the Irish revolutionary 
Bill. [a laugh.} He would repeat revo- 
lutionary, and would seek his epithets in 
the vocabulary of his own political dic- 
tionary. When the general measure was 
proposed by the noble military Deputy 
Paymaster, it was stated, that but three 
Members would be added to the number 
of Irish Representatives; but now they 
were told that the Dublin College should 
possess one additional Representative, 
and the town of Galway. The fact was, 
the Bill was a kind of stock in trade to the 
present ricketty and almost bankrupt Ad- 
ministration : it enabled them to job here 
and to job there, as it suited their imme- 
mediate wants, and insured them sup- 
porters; and hence the present jobs with 
respect to the Dublin College and the 
borough of Galway. When Ministers 
were, through the measure of their military 
Deputy, disbanding one numerous set of 
boroughs altogether, and putting another 
numerous set on half-pay; there was no 
respect for, no mention even made of 
Charters; but now the exception was 
made, though on what grounds they had 
not condescended to mention, in favour of 
the Dublin University; and this, forsooth, 
was the great discovery they had made after 
twelve nights’ Debate. It was the only time 
during the whole of the discussions that 
the supporters of Reform had mentioned 
Charters. It could hardly be known that 
any Charters were in existence, or that 
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any Charters were about to be destroyed. 
But now, after twelve days’ deliberation, 
there came this miserable postscript, 
in which the necessity of consulting 
Charters was insisted upon! He must 
repeat, that to add to the Irish and Scotch 
Representation, while they lessened the 
number of English Representatives, would 
be an infraction of the Articles of the 
Irish and Scotch Treaties of Union, apart 
from his other serious constitutional ob- 
jections to the Bill. 

Lord Althorp could not avoid making 
one or two observations in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had characterised the present Bill, 
as he had that first brought before the 
House, as a “revolutionary” measure. 
He might persist in doing so, if it so 
pleased him, he might call it what names 
he thought most disparaging, but the peo- 
ple of England would not be affected by his 
abuse. Far from it; the people of Eng- 
land had hailed the measure with welcome, 
and would support it, let hon. Members in 
that House designate it as they might. 
The people of England, he repeated, ap- 
proved of the Bill, and the abuse of the 
hon. and learned Member would be as dust 
in the balance. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made the most of the 
Cambridge University Petition against the 
Bill not having been presented before the 
second reading, as if the delay was an 
artifice of the Representatives of that body 
in favour of the Bill. He did well to make 
the most of this unique Anti-Reform Peti- 
tion. (Sir C. Wetherell said, that two other 
petitions from important corporate bodies 
had been presented against the Bill.] Well, 
be that as it might, the fact that but very few 
petitions from the people of England against 
the Bill had been presented, while hundreds 
in favour of it had been and were still to 
be presented, remained unaffected. But 
the hon. and learned Geutleman’s censure 
with respect to the Cambridge petition was 
unmerited; for the fact was, his noble 
friend, and the other hon. Representative 
of that University had not received it in 
time. Then with reference to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
touching the disfranchisement of the close, 
or rotten boroughs, he begged to say, that 
he was in error if he supposed that Minis- 
ters would consent to any departure from 
the principle of that disfranchisement in 
Committee. They would not, and they 
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knew that the public mind was with 
them. All the objections against this 
part of the Bill, which had been brought 
forward on the other side of the House 
since the commencement of the Debate, 
had been over and over again urged 
against the Catholic Relief Bill, and in 
fact were a part of the ‘stock in trade” 
of the enemies of every species of Reform 
whatever. They were proved to be idle 
with respect to the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and would be found still more so as they 
applied to the much more important mea- 
sure of Reform. ‘ But,” says the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, “ recollect that by 
the articles of the ‘ federal treaty’ of Union 
with Scotland, forty-five was fixed upon 
as the basis of the proportion of Scotch 
Representatives to the aggregate of the 
two countries—the number in this country 
being laid down as ‘ fixed, unalterable, and 
definitive.’” But did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman recollect that this federal treaty 
was most essentially according to his in- 
terpretation of it, violated by the addition 
of 100 Irish Members to that House, swell- 
ing the * aggregate sum ” of the “ propor- 
tion” which the whole representation bore 
to the Scotch? And then, with respect 
to his objections as to the increase of five 
Members being made to the Irish Repre- 
sentation, was the hon. Gentleman so ab- 
surd as to suppose that his raising a ‘ no 
popery ” cry of that increase being fraught 
with danger to the interests of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, would in these 
times, and in that House, prevail against 
the lessons of wisdom and experience ? 
Let the hon. and learned Gentleman try 
how far his ‘‘no popery ” cry against Re- 
form would avail him in the present en- 
lightened state of the public mind. He 
would find that the day for such idle cla- 
mours was gone by; and the attempt to 
raise it now would recoil upon its promul- 
gators. Then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man argued that Ministers were destroying 
popular rights by disfranchising the close 
boroughs, in the same breath that he most 
inconsistently argued that they were turn- 
ing the balance in favour of popular rights 
by the other provisions of the Bill. If 
these boroughs were truly popular, then to 
disfranchise them could not be, without the 
rankest contradiction of the literal and ob- 
vious meaning of words, tortured into a 
throwing the weight of popular representa- 
tion into the balance. The fact was, that 
the Bill would extend the popular franchise 
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in the best sense of the terms, and disfran- 
chising the dispeopled boroughs would be 
a means to that object. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked Ministers, did 
they mean to persist in disfranchising 
the sixty close boroughs mentioned in the 
Bill ? Their answer was, “ We do.” 
Nay more,—they would not abate a jot 
of the principle of that disfranchise- 
ment, but would stand or fall, as it suc- 
ceeded, or the reverse. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was in error with re- 
spect to the borough of Preston. There 
was no arrangement entered into with its 
Members, under which it would be made 
an exception to the general operations of 
the Bill. As with other places, a life-inter- 
est would be preserved with respect to 
the present mode of franchise ; but on the 
expiration of the lives of the presentelectors, 
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the Bill would be in force in Preston as else- | 
where. It was true, that the hon. and leart:ed | 
Gentleman opposite (Sir E. Sugden) had 
pointed out some verbal defect in the Bill, 
under which, according to him, Preston 
might be an exception ; but all those ver- 
bal defects would be guarded against when 
the Bill was in Committee. Then with re- | 
spect to the additional Member that was 
to be conferred on the University of Dub- | 
lin, and the alteration as to the nature and 
period of the tenure under which the elec- 
tors there might vote, he begged it to be 
understood that the alteration was one 
founded on the principles and usages of 
the representation in the two great Uni- 
versities in this country. It was deemed 
expedient that Oxford and Cambridge 
should possess their present electivesystem, 
as a means of protecting the interests of 
the Established Church in this country ; 
and in conformity with that principle it 
was thought but fair,that the interests of the 
Established Church in Ireland should be 
equally represented in that House. On 
this ground, too, he must tell the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford, that the 
franchise ought to be confined to Protest- 
ant scholars. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that although 
he had a very high respect for the noble 
Lord himself, he had none at all for the 
measure which he had introduced. He 
would repeat, and maintain, that the mea- 
sure was of a revolutionary nature He 
would ask the noble Lord himself, if he 
could assert that a Bill, which completely 
changed the whole Constitution of Eng- 








land, was not, in fact, a new Constitution ? 
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He would ask, if a Bill, which, by violent 
means, upset and destroyed the charters 
of so many boroughs throughout England, 
and annihilated the rights and privileges 
of so many thousands of the population — 
whether a measure which effected such 
purposes as these, by a sudden and sweep- 
ing change, could be called other than re- 
volutionary ? The change which was made 
in 1688 was called, at the time, a revolu- 
tion; but that was only a removal of the 
Stuart family from the Throne, while the 
whole representation of England, andallthe 
ancient privileges, were asserted and main- 
tained unimpaired ; and the close boroughs 
which were so stigmatized and called rotten 
boroughs by the hon, Gentlemen opposite, 
were retained in the same manner in which 
they had existed before the change. The 
object of the change, in fact, was to pre- 
serve things in the state in which they had 
before been. ‘The object of this revolution 
was to change every thing that is. This 
was a disfranchisement of a large portion 
of the population—ta summary privation 
of their rights, without any proof of guilt, 
and the weak and feeble were sclected as 
the victims in this unjust sacrifice. The 
noble Lord professed to found his Bill upon 
the principle of combining population and 
property in the qualifications for the elec- 
tive franchise, but he directly contradicted 
his own principle by giving to Bedford, 
Tavistock, Calne, and Malton, which con- 
tained a population of 21,000 persons, 
more Members than were to be given to 
Bradford, Bolton-le-Moor, and Blackburn, 
which consisted of about 50,000 each. 
Nor would the delegates, for he would not 
call them Members, who would sit in the 
House of Commons, represent property. 
When this revolution was consummated, 
and the delegates came into the House, 
each would be trying to get for his consti- 
tuents a larger representation, and could 
these demands be refused in 1833 ¢ After 
violating charters, and stripping away 
every existing right, it would be proved 
that an Act of Parliament in 1833 was as 
good as an Act in 1831, and therefore we 
should have further changes, and where 
those changes might stop, no man could 
foresee. It appeared to him, that there 
was abundant proof of the correctness of 
that argument to be found even in the 
discussions which had taken place in that 
House. Had not the hon. member for 
Waterford already claimed a greater share 
of representation for Ireland? The hon. 
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member for Kilkenny had done the same, 
and the demands of those hon. Gentlemen 
only furnished a specimen of what was to 
be expected from all parts of the empire if 
this ill-judged measure should ever be car- 
ried into effect. In 1832 some new measures 
might be proposed which would be consi- 
dered as good as the measure of 1831. 
And was it not likely, that some parlia- 
mentary Lord would devise some new plan 
which would be more fashionable than the 
old one, and which from its fashion would 
acquire such a degree of popularity out of 
doors, that the Government of the day 
would be obliged in 1833, or 1834, to 
adopt the new plan without the means of 
resisting it? It was not only the Repre- 
sentation of the towns that was affected by 
this measure, but the noble Lord had 
erected a barrier between the lower classes 
and those which by this Bill were consi- 
dered the middle classes, Every man who 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow 
was to be disfranchised and thrown into a 
degraded class, unless he could realise a 
rentof 10/.a-year. Such men finding therm- 
selves thus unjustly dealt with, would 
excite distrust out of doors ; and although 
the hon. member for Preston said, that his 
object was to take what he could get at 
present, in the hope of soon obtaining 
more, yet he felt confident, that when the 
lower classes found themselves degraded 
they would become dissatisfied ; and when 
the noble Lord should find himself sur- 
rounded by delegates in a Reformed Par- 
liament, he would be unable to resist the 
further changes which would be demanded, 
The hon. member for Waterford had said, 
in letters and in speeches, that this would 
be a stepping-stone tothe Repeal of the 
Union. Did not this prove that the 
change was not expected to stop here? 
The hon. member for Middlesex also, had 
said, in writing to some of his friends in 
Scotland —* Do not touch upon the Ballot, 
or Universal Suffrage. On no account 
introduce any of these subjects into your 
petitions. Praise the Ministers—express 
confidence in them, and be satisfied with 
this measure for the present.” This also 
proved that there were ulterior objects in 
view—that some parties expected more 
than this Bill conceded, and that, in short, 
it was but the forerunner of still greater 
changes. He said, that a measure which 


was the source of constant change must 
infallibly be a measure of revolution. The 
noble Lord stated his object to be, to create 
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a firmer and purer Representation, and to 
augment the democratic power in that 
House. He would ask the noble Lord, 
had not the democratic power in the 
House very greatly increased within the 
last fifty years, and the influence of the 
King and the Aristocracy been proportion- 
ably diminished ? The abolition of patron- 
age showed that this was the case. In 
the reigns of George Ist and 2nd there 
were 250 Members of that House who 
held amongst them places to the number of 
400, and many of them perfect sinecures. 
At the present time, when corruption was 
said to be so universal, and a Reform of 
Parliament was so loudly called for, out of 
the 658 Members there were only seventy- 
two Members receiving salaries, or holding 
offices under Government. That made 
out his case completely. The influence 
of the Crown had decreased, and the 
democratic influence in the House in- 
creased, during that period. Any larger 
infusion of democracy would, in his opinion 
endanger the existence of the monarchy, 
and instead of having a constitutional 
King, whose pride and pleasure it is, to 
wear a constitutional Crown, he would 
either have that Crown torn with violence 
from his head, or it would become to him 
a Crown ofterror. Ifthat position were dis- 
puted when laid down upon his authority, 
he was ready to support it by that of much 
greater names. He had no great favour 
for the terms Whig or Tory, and dis- 
claimed all idea of speaking as one or the 
other, but in his conscientious opinion, 
great danger attended upon enlarging the 
democratic portion of that House, which 
was the main object of the noble Lord’s 
plan. He would instance what he con- 
ceived would be a part of its effect with 
regard to Durham, acity which he had 
long the honour of representing. ‘The 
constituency was composed of noblemen, 
and some of the richest gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, among them Lord Durham; 
of shopkeepers, and of the working classes 
—in all about 1000. Of these, some 600 
or 700 were of the lower class ; and he 
could assure the hon. Member opposite, 
that it was no small satisfaction to that 
number of poor persons, when they came 
into the Court-house to give their vote, to 
find that it was as good as the vote of 
their richest neighbours. Would not 
these people be reasonably dissatisfied 
when deprived of their votes? He affirmed 
that his Majesty’s Government were the 
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innovators, and were striving to carry dan- 
gerous measures, and those who opposed 
them were the conservators, His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers were the agitators in this 
question. They agitated the country on 
the subject of Reform, and between them 
in England, and the hon. member for 
Waterford in Ireland, there was no great 
difference, except in the very objectionable 
manner in which, that hon. Member might 
allow him to say, he had always thought 
the hon. and learned Member proceeded 
in Ireland. If the measure were calcu- 
lated to produce mischievous effects in 
this country, infinitely more mischief would 
it effect in swe and he apprehended that 
the legislative connexion of the two coun- 
tries would be placed in imminent danger, 
if the measure were applied in the mode 
which the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had stated. If Gentlemen would look at 
the condition of Ireland, they would see 
that five-sixths of the property of the 
country was Protestant, and an equal pro- 
portion of the population—five-sixths of 
the population—Catholics. How, he 
would ask, was it possible to combine po- 
pulation and property, when there was so 
great adisproportion of them? He said, it 
would be impossible for any Protestant 
gentleman to be returned, unless two- 
thirds of the Catholic population chose to 
return him. Look at the effect of the 
measure upon the city of Dublin. It had 
been stated, that the electors of Dublin 
were 3,000. He understood that they 
were double that number—that they ex- 
ceeded 6,000. By this Bill they would 
become 18,000, instead of 6,000, and of 
those 18,000, 14,000 would be Roman 
Catholics. He could appeal even to the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford, 
and ask who would be returned in that 
case? He was afraid, not his hon. and 
learned friend, the present member for 
Dublin. The Representation of Ireland 
was settled at the time of the Union. It 
was then arranged what proportion the 
counties and boroughs of Ireland were to 
hold in the Imperial Parliament. But, 
for the very purpose of giving protection to 
the Protestant property of Ireland, twenty- 
four close boroughs were expressly re- 
served as stated in the Debates of the 
day. If the proposed change were 
made, could his hon. friend, the member 
for Drogheda, hope to resume his seat? It 
was certain that no man could do so un- 
less he beeame an agitator, and pledged 
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himself hand and foot to pursue a par- 
ticular course, otherwise he was sure to be 
excluded from Parliament. His Majesty’s 
Government said, that they had no wish to 
carry on their duties by patronage. He 
would venture to say, that they would not, 
even if they were so disposed ; for there was 
very little patronage left them. The late 
Government—his noblefriend, the Duke of 
Wellington, and his right hon. friend be- 
hind him (Sir R, Peel) had, with the 
assistance of those who were associated 
with them in the various departments, 
strangled patronage whenever they could 
get it within their grasp, and had abolish- 
ed 4,050 places, amounting to no less a 
sum than 600,000/. He was therefore 
borne out in stating, that there was but 
little patronage left to the noble Lord op- 
posite when he entered upon the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If patron- 
age could keep a Government in office, 
he would ask why had Lord Goderich’s 
Government ceased to exist before it had 
passed through one Session, and why had 
not the Duke of Wellington’s Government. 
continued up to this day? He could 
safely ask the noble Lord opposite, whe- 
ther, since he had come into office, even if 
he had been what he was not—corrupt, 
whether he could have carried on his duties 
by such means? and he was sure the noble 
Lord would candidly admit that he could 
not. It was, therefore, a vulgar error and 
a calumny, to assert that the late Govern- 
ment had been carried on by patronage. 
He had heard a rumour, which he re- 
peated only asa rumour, that it was the 
wish of his Majesty’s present Ministers 
to annihilate the Tory party in that House 
by the disfranchisement of so many voters 
in the boroughs, and to create a new form 
of Representation, so constituted as to 
enable them to retain office. He did not 
entertain any belief which would impute 
to those Gentlemen unworthy personal 
motives in the measures which they pro- 
posed. He should be the last man in the 
world to insinuate any thing of the kind ; 
but he must say, that this measure was, 
most of all others, calculated to create such 
a suspicion. He could assure the noble 
Lord, that although those with whom he 
associated might not present to him the 
same view which was placed before him, 
(Sir H. Hardinge), he could assure the 
noble Lord, into whatever society he went 
that there was not a person of pro- 
perty who did not regard these measures 
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with apprehension and alarm. If he might 
with propriety allude to what had passed 
in another place, he could refer to a de- 
claration, made within the last twenty- 
four hours of the highest authority 
there, and whe, when in that House, had 
reflected honour upon it by his talents, 
that “ he was extremely sorry the plan had 
gone so far. He was sorry it was not less, 
although he thought, if it had been, the 
country would not have been satisfied with 
it; yet, so far as his own feeling went, he 
was sorry it was not less.” This he learned 
through those faithful means of communi- 
cation which they had every morning upon 
their breakfast tables, and by which they 
ascertained what occurred in the other place 
to which he alluded. This declaration, 
coming from such an authority, he con- 
sidered highly important. He thought 
this measure would be productive of fatal 
consequences in Ireland, and of very in- 
jurious ones here; and he should have 
felt that he failed in his duty if he had not 
stated his sentiments on the occasion. So 
long as he should have a voice in that 
House, he would not surrender his reason, 
his honour, or his conscience, to any fear 
of public or popular sentiment. Where 
the Constitution was concerned, he would, 
in every stage, without, he hoped, incur- 
ring a character of factious resistance, give 
the measure his strenuous opposition in 
a legitimate and proper manner; and he 
considered it the duty of every man who 
wished well to his country, to give such 
legitimate and proper opposition to this 
unfortunate, this fatal Bill. 

The Lord Advocate said, that from the 
course which this discussion had taken, 
one would be disposed to imagine that it 
was the tenth night of the Debate on the 
other Bill, instead of the first introduction 
of the Bill relating to Ireland. About that 
country and its Representation he knew 
very little, but he would reply to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Members. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had again indulged in, 
not the “first, or the twentieth, but the 
hundredth time repeated charge against 
the proposed measure, as being revolution- 
ary. Revolution, in the sense which was 
ordinarily and properly affixed to it, im- 
plied some change of the dynasty from 
one hand to another, or some essential 
alteration of the fixed principles upon 
which the Constitution was founded; but 
he maintained that nothing of that cha- 
racter could be imputed to this measure. 
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If certain changes were proposed, while 
other parts of the system were to remain 
untouched, it was their duty to consider 
how far that which was altered, or that 
which remained unchanged, formed the 
substantial principle of the Constitution. 
A right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had, 
in an eloquent, persuasive, and he might 
say, seductive speech, pointed out to the 
view of the House the beautiful, and al- 
most theoretically impossible arrangement, 
by which the democracy, the aristocracy, 
and monarchy, were blended together in 
one harmonious machine, so as to com- 
bine the advantages of all those differ- 
ent institutions, and save the hazard 
which would arise from the undue predo- 
minance of any. The right hon. Baronet, 
when expatiating in impassioned lan- 
guage on all the advantages of this Con- 
stitution, had quoted those illustrious 
writers with which every Student was 
more or less familiar; and remarked, that 
although the genius of the great philo- 
sopher had conceived such a form of Go- 
vernment, he considered it impossible in 
practice; and that the sarcastic and 
sententious Tacitus had in_ bitterness 
spoken of a Constitution thus prized as the 
perfection of Constitutions, though he 
doubted its practicability ; and presuming 
even of that, despaired of its existence for 
any long period of time. The Constitu- 
tion was formed of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. Let them now see how it was 
affected by the measure. The preroga- 


tives of the Crown, and the privileges of 


the Aristocracy, were left untouched, and 
it was admitted the Bill rendered the Re- 
presentation of the people more true. The 
King and his power then were not directly 
to be touched. The privileges of the Lords 
were not altered or affected by the measure. 
Would it then be said, that the correcting 
the faults of the popular Representation 
was a revolution? They had then to see 
whether the alteration in the mode of re- 
turning Members to Parliament could he 
said, not justly, but even plausibly, to be 
a revolution or alteration of the Constitn- 
tion. Two separate charges had heen 
blended, rather erg to distract the 
public opinion, and to throw on the mea- 
sure obscurity, not light. He wished to 
know if the revolutionary vice consisted jn 
the disfranchisement of the boroughs, or 
in the alteration of the constituency and 
qualification. They could not properly 
be taken together. ‘Take the disfranchise- 
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ment first, and suppose no alteration had 
been made respecting the boroughs, and 
that sixty or seventy of them, with 500 
inhabitants each, continued to send Re- 
presentatives to Parliament, while the 
great towns in the neighbourhood of those 
boroughs, averaging a population of 50,000 
each, remained unrepresented. Now, he 
asked, would the learned Gentleman op- 
posite say, that there would be any revo- 
lution or change in the Constitution by 
the transference of the right of return from 
these boroughs to the great towns? They 
would have the same number of Members 
in that House, and the same qualification 
for the electors—the only difference being, 
that the electors would exist in greater 
number, and that the Members would have 
a greater variety of interests, and interests 
on a large scale, to represent which im- 
peratively demanded their care. In this 
hypothetical case, would any man think 
the Constitution was endangered, or a re- 
volution commenced, of which no human 
eye could see the end, by the transference 
of the right of electing Representatives 
from decayed boroughs to thriving towns ? 
He would now come to the next point. 
Was it the proposed change in the quali- 
fication of electors that constituted the 
revolutionary vice? This change, it was 
contended, would open the way to an 
inroad of more democracy in the Consti- 
tution, by making the election of Members 
more depend upon the lower classes of 
the State. And here mark the incon- 
sistency of the hon. Members who argued 
thus, when they, at the same time, so 
piteously bewailed the disfranchisement of 
a small portion of the very lowest class. 
They complained of the cutting off of this 
small portion of the lowest class—yet 
they, at the same moment, declared the 
measure would open the way to a too great 
infusion of democracy. ‘They admit that 
the persons to be disfranchised are of a 
lower class than any who gain electoral 
power by the Bill, yet they will not allow 
that we became safer as we approached 
the level. Now, the county Members, it 
was always understood, held a higher 
place in the general estimation than the 
Members for boroughs, although the qua- 
lification by which electors were entitled 
to vote for the county amounted only to 
40s., and although rustic persons were 
neither more respectable. nor intelligent 
than the inhabitants of towns. Besides, 
the 40s, qualification in the towns con- 
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ferred upon the holders the right of voting 
in the best and most honourable part of 
the constituency; and therefore it was 
evident that the fixing a qualification of 
102. instead of 40s., could not, in the coun- 
ties, increase the democratic influence; 
for no one would dream of saying that the 
intermixture of 101. freeholders would de- 
base or pauperize a 40s. constituency. 
On the contrary, it was plain they were 
giving greater respectability to the con- 
stituency in the counties, and by no means 
increasing democratic influence. There- 
fore, it could only be in the boroughs the 
mischief was effected. But he really could 
not see how democratic influence could be 
extended in the larger boroughs by adding 
richer persons to those who already had 
—say a 40s. qualification. In fact, the 
only mode was in the small Corporations; 
and could it possibly be said, that the 
Constitution was endangered by taking 
away the right of nomination from close 
Corporations? The great effect of the Bill 
would be, that wealthy and respectable 
men would he let into the right of voting, 
instead of Corporations, that were neither 
rich nor noble. As to what had been 
urged respecting the nominees of the close 
boroughs, he observed, that he would not 
advance the opinion that they had been 
always spies in a hostile camp—really 
the Representatives of the Aristocracy and 
Crown—but condescending to sit there 
under the humble garb of Representatives 
of the people, and ever voting for the 
maintenance of aristocratic privileges, and 
not for the advantage of the nation. The 
right hon. Baronet had made a list of some 
twenty or thirty great names in a period 
of forty years; but he regarded the pro- 
portion as by no means great, considering 
the number of unhonoured names that had 
been in the same space of time placed 
upon the list of the House of Commons as 
Representatives of these boroughs. The 
truth was, these nominees did not form 
a corps d’élite—they were not Knights 
Templars in disguise—they were not the 
champions in that House of the Crown 
and the Aristocracy—they did not come 
in as the alloy to democratic influence— 
they did not stand forth to stay the tide 
of democracy, fot the close boroughs had 
sent in the greatest agitators. The aris- 
tocracy did not, like the ancient noblesse 
of France, enjoy privileges galling and 
oppressive, and offensive to the people-— 
privileges which degraded and threw the 
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great body of the nation into a vexatious 
inferiority. The prerogative of the Crown 
was not of a nature to press heavy on the 
people, and therefore the Crown and the 
Aristocracy needed not the support ef the 
nominees of close boroughs, nor were they 
defended by them. No, they did not re- 
present either the order of the nobles or 
the disposition of the King in that House, 
but they represented the passions and pre- 
judices, and the adverse and corrupt mo- 
tives of a certain number of individuals. 
Who were the Peers ?-—They were gentle- 
men who were dignified with hereditary 
titles, they exercised a separate legislative 
power—and it was their duty, according to 
the scheme of the Constitution, to defend 
alike the Crown from the encroachment 
of the democracy, and the people from an 
oppressive exercise of the influence of the 
Crown. The Members for these boroughs 
were neither required to fulfil this duty, 
nor did they, in fact, undertake any such 
task. They were not placed there to de- 
fend the prerogatives of the Crown, but 
were, in fact, persons who were intended to 
maintain the power of the Ministers. 
These boroughs did not represent any par- 
ticular order, or any one of the three 
estates, and they ought not—they repre- 
sented individual interest, and influence, 
and caprice, and they obstructed the en- 
trance into that House of the real Repre- 
sentatives of the people. The nature and 
object of these popular Representatives 
were much mistaken. They were not sent 
there in the spirit of a wild democracy, to 
overturn or weaken, the rights of the Crown 
and the Aristocracy, but with their know- 
ledge and spirit to represent in that House 
the knowledge and spirit of their consti- 
tuents, who were taught that they formed 
part of a monarchy adorned with an an- 
cient peerage, and sustained and directed 
by the magnificence of a simple executive. 
The duty of the House of Commons was 
to resist, on the one hand, the advances 
of an oligarchy, and on the other the 
progress of an executive towards despot- 
ism; but they would fail in the discharge 
of at least the first of these duties, if their 
Members were nominated by one of the 
bodies upon which it was their object to act 
as acheck, or if the majority of their num- 
ber was under the influence of the House 
of Peers. That House did not interfere 


with the rights and privileges of the Peers, 

by sending their nominees into the other 

House of Parliament to modify their un- 
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mitigated Aristocracy; and equally were 
the Members of the Commons House of 
Parliament entitled to be free from the 
influence of that aristocratical body.  [t 
was thus that he had been taught to under- 
stand the principles of the British Consti- 
tution, and those principles appeared to 
him likely to be best secured by the mea- 
sure which was now under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. He should now take 
the opportunity of making one remark on 
the supposed independence of those Mem- 
bers who sat in that House for close bo- 
roughs, He should say nothing of the 
obvious objection to the perfect freedom 
from control of those persons who called 
themselves the Representatives of the peo- 
ple, nor of the necessity and justice of the 
people possessing some degree of influence 
over the conduct of the men they chose 
as their Representatives; but he should 
take that opportunity of declaring, that 
these borough Members, with but a few 
exceptions, were, as the practice of that 
House demonstrated, infinitely more under 
trammels than were the Representatives 
of the most populous places in the empire. 
He had great reliance on the mass of the 
people, and for that reason he did not fear, 
as some hon. Members did, a measure that 
would in some degree give power and in- 
fluence to the mass of the people. He 
repeated, that he had great reliance on 
them; and he would tell the House, that 
if they did not rely on the body of the 
people they would find themselves miser- 
ably deceived and mistaken; and that if 
it was true, that there was a taint on the 
character of the people, that taint must be 
removed by instruction, and could not be 
got rid of by those precautions, even the 
mechanism of which had not been ex- 
plained to them, and which, in any time 
of danger and necessity, would be found 
but a cobweb barrier to the progress of 
those they were intended to oppose. 

Sir Robert Peel;—Whatever merit the 
speech of the learned Lord may have, and 
its merit I do not contest,—it is not, I 
fear, much entitled to the praise of being 
well calculated to recall the attention of 
the House to the immediate subject of this 
night’s Debate,—namely, the Bill for Trish 
Reform. Says the learned Lord, and ap- 
parently with great truth—‘ About Ire- 
land and its Representation, I know posi- 
tively nothing.” As to the fitness or un- 
fitness of any one clause of the Irish Bill, 
the learned Lord seemed to think himself 
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wholly incapacitated to form a judgment 
but I will take, thinks he, this unsuitable 
occasion of delivering an ingenious and 
powerful argument on that which is by 
far the most important matter in discus- 
sion—the ultimate and permanent tenden- 
cies of the general measure of Reform. 
Sir, | quarrel. not with the noble Lord for 
having done this; I am not so zealous a 
partisan that I cannot listen with satisfac- 
tion to the exercise of powerful talent, and 
the display of astute reasoning, even when 
they are arrayed against the cause which I 
espouse ; and [ listen to them, on this oc- 
casion, with the greater satisfaction, when 
{ recollect the avenue through which the 
learned Lord effected his entrance into 
Parliament, and when I can appeal to 
them as an argument against the intend- 
ed close of every such avenue forthe future. 
Though wholly unprepared to expect the 
speech of the learned Lord,—having con- 
cluded that nine days’ Debate had com- 
pleted the discussion, for the present, on 
the general question of Reform—I still feel 
that it would not be right to permit the 
learned Lord’s speech to pass without a 
reply The learned Lord has disregarded 
the vulgar appeals to the feelings and 
passions of the House; has. wisely dis- 
claimed the resort to those means by 
which the cheers of the unreasoning and 
unreflecting can at any time be easily 
purchased ; and has attempted to esta- 
blish, by a chain of temperate consecu- 
tive reasoning, that our alarms as to the 
tendencies of the measure of [Keform 
are visionary,—that, so far from being a 
revolutionary, it is a constitutional and 
conservative measure, and, above all—and 
I must say, to my infinite surprise— 
to shew that it has that which, in the eyes 
of the learned Lord, is its pre-eminent 
merit—a tendency to diminish the demo- 
cratic, and confirm and increase the aris- 
tocratic influence in this House. I will 
attempt to imitate the example of the learn- 
ed Lord, and follow him step by step in 
his argument. ‘The learned Lord began 
his speech by a vehement protest against 
the application of the word “revolutionary” 
to the measure of Reform. J, for one, 


never have used the word revolutionary in 
the sense and in the mode against which 
the learned Lord protests—that is, | have 
not attempted, by giving a nickname to the 
Bill of Re form, to excite an irrational pre- 
judice against it; but if by revolutionary 
was meant, by those whodid use the term, 
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a tendency to make an immense change in 
the form and practical working of the Con- 
stitution—a tendency to derange the well- 
adjusted balance of opposite and conflict- 
ing powers—to introduce elements into 
the Government of this country, untried in 
practice, of power almost unlimited and 
in their probable effects, replete with dan- 
ger,—if that be the sense in which, as I 
believe it was, the term revolutionary was 
used by those who applied it, then Iam 
prepared to vindicate its application, and 
to repeat the phrase as one perfectly cor- 
rect and apposite. The noble Lord equal- 
ly objects, also, to the course of argument 
which has been pursued by the opponents 
of this measure. He says, that we con- 
found two things which ought to be kept 
perfectly distinct ; that the measure, if it be 
revolutionary, must be so, either on account 
of the disfranchisement of the boroughs, 
or on account of the change that will here- 
after take place in the Constitution of this 
House ; and that we are bound in argu- 
ment to assign to each of these separate 
causes of danger its own proper effects, 
and that if we cannot prove the effects, 
separately, to be considered revolutionary, 
we have no right to combine those effects, 
and argue, from the cumulative danger, 
against the measure as a whole. Certain- 
ly, Sir, nothing could be more conyenient 
to the learned Lord than to confine within 
such limits the reasoning of his opponents, 
but what pretext can there be for prescrib- 
ing such limits? What could be more 
rational more just than, supposing 
that any given measure should recog- 
nize principles that shake the foundations 
of property, and the security of charter- 
ed rights, and should, at the same time, 
introduce perilous changes in the work- 
ing of the Constitution—what could be 
more rational than to argue, ‘ Your 
measure is unjust in its principle; and 
is dangerous in its tendency, and it is 
from the combined considerations of in- 


justice and danger of unconstitutional pre- 


cedent, and imminent positive evil, that I 
am compelled to reject it, and reject it by 
the peculiarly fitting name of a revolu- 
tionary measure?” If then, Sir, I am en- 
titled, in estimating the merits of this mea- 
sure, to consider its general scope and 
character, let us see what is the amount 
of the practical change which is made by 
one stroke inthe Re presentative system of 
the United “Kingdom 7 ? It is preposed to 
destroy the proportions which are at pre- 
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sent established between the several parts 
of the United Kingdom. There is to be an 
addition to the representative body of Ire- 
Jand; an addition to that of Scotland; a 
small addition to that of Wales: all these 
additions made on no defined principle, 
and at the same time that they are made, 
no less than sixty-two Members are to be 
withdrawn from the representation of Eng- 
land. The constituent body in every 
place, county, city, and borough, is to be 
materially changed—the limits of almost 
every city and borough in England must 
inevitably be changed—the limits of all 
without exception are liable to be changed 
—-to be changed, not by law, but by the 
arbitrary discretion of the Privy Council, 
By this Bill there are not more than fifty 
cities and towns in England which can, 
by possibility, retain their former limits, so 
far as theirborough or electoral jurisdiction 
is concerned ; and those fifty are liable to 
have their limits changed, if it shall so 
please a Committee of the Privy Council. 
But above all, by this Bill the right of re- 
turning Members for towns and cities in 
every part of the United Kingdom is here- 
after to be intrusted to one predominant 
class of the people—that class, subject to 
the same influences, whether for good or 
evil, swayed by the same sympathies, agi- 
tated by the same passions, combined by 
the same interests. Is that an unfair de- 
scription of the scheme of Reform? Now 
if you had done that which you have to- 
tally omitted to do,—proved that @ priori 
at least, it was a beautiful scheme,—if 
you had given, which you have not given, 
convincing reasons for altering the rela- 
live proportions of the Representation of 
the United Kingdom—if you had esta- 
blished any sufficient ground for the ex- 
tensive disfranchisement you propose, and 
had demonstrated the policy of the new 
qualifications you are about to establish— 
if you had done all these things—not one 
of which you have attempted—still I 
should distrust your predictions as to the 
future practical working of your beautiful 
speculative scheme—I should distrust 
them, from the experience of repeated 
failures in cases wherein, @ priori, there 
had been just as good reason to expect 
success. Does the learned Lord think 
there is no hazard in extensive change, 
apart from any consideration of the nature 
and character of that change? Does the 
learned Lord think, that it is wise in any 
country, above all in a country like this— 
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of institutions so ancient—of interests so 
complicated— of relations of society so ar- 
tificial—to abandon the magic influence 
of prescription—to resign the unpurchas- 
able benefit of those associations which con- 
nectthe present with the ages that are past, 
of those feelings and affections of the heart, 
that in every clime, and under every form 
of government,are the unseen prompters of 
loyalty—the true motives of cheerful obedi- 
ence? You may frown upon them as irra- 
tional prejudices. They are no such thing 
—they are the impulse of a wise and pro- 
vident nature—the checks upon the rest- 
less appetite for change—the unerring 
instinets that were purposely planted in 
the heart “ to correct and fortify the feeble 
contrivances of reason.” Such are the 
aids of good government which the learn- 
ed Lord’s scheme has rejected. And yet 
he tells us, after abandoning the main, the 
only guarantee against perpetual innova- 
tion, that the chief merit of the scher > is 
—that it is a final settlement. A final 
settlement !—it cannot be final. If the 


principles upon which it rests be good, —if 


the arguments which are its sole vindica- 
tion be conclusive,—they are conclusive 
against its being a settlement of the ques- 
tion of Reform. What avails it that re- 
formers are agreed upon the acceptance of 
it? What consolation is it to me that the 
member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) has 
sent forth his circulars, enjoining unanimi- 
ty for the present? ‘‘ Waive,” says he (1 
quote one of his letters,) ‘all discussion 
about the Bailot,—be silent about Annual 
Parliaments,—above all, praise the Minis- 
ters, and take the present good they offer 
you.” Why, Sir, he might just as well 
have added,—what he has thought it poli- 
tic to conceal, but which he meant to im- 
ply. “Seize the instrument which this Bill 
puts into your hand,—occupy the com- 
manding position which will enable you to 
extort all that you can wish.” What 
avails it that the Ballot is now kept in the 
back-ground? If the advocate for the 
Ballot could say with truth, that this Bill 
was a compensation for the loss of the Bal- 
lot,—that it was an equivalent, which he 
could accept in the lieu of the Ballot,— 
there might be some pretence for his sup- 
posed compromise; but if this Bill only 
fortifies his arguments in favour of the Bal- 
lot, —if it establishes a new class of voters, 
peculiarly liable to that aristocratic in- 
fluence, which the learned Lord says will 
be so copiously and so successfully exerted 
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——what pretext has the advocate for the 
Ballot to postpone, beyond the passing of 
this Bill, the assertion of his own views ? 
When the learned Lord says this settle- 
ment will be a final one, he is so far right 
that probably, for a short time, there may 
be a general wish, at least.on the part of 
the reformers, to acquiesce in its provisions. 
The expectation of great benefits—grati- 
tude for new privileges—the pleasure of 
novelty, may secure a short trial for the 
new Constitution. But these impressions 
will gradually grow weaker. The classes 
that are left unrepresented will begin to 
stir—they will read the preamble of the 
Bill—and with some justice, inquire why 
they should be excluded from its benefits? 
Every one naturally seeks for an illustration 
of his argument, from some place of which 
he has a local knowledge; and I shall 
be obliged to the learned Lord if he will 
now favour me with the answer to the 
claim which [am about to prefer on behalf 
of the place of my nativity. I have no in- 
terest in preferring it—no property in the 
place,—no peculiar motive for wishing its 
prosperity, except one, which the learned 
Lord, I suppose, will reject as a mere pre- 
judice—that it was the place of my birth, 
and remains endeared to me by the first 
and most durable impressions that are 
made on the mind. Now I ask the learn- 
ed Lord, what will be his answer to the 
parish of Bury, in the county of Lancaster, 
supposing that two years hence it puts 
forward its claim to the Representation ? 
{t will—at least it may—allege, that it 
had, in 1821, a population of 34,500 in- 
habitants,—that it included large manufac- 
turing establishments. It may remind you 
that you confiscated the franchise of thirty 
boroughs—curtailed that of forty-seven— 
that you contended you had a perfect right 
to do this, in order to transfer the privilege 
io more important and more populous 
places. Then will Bury put this perplex- 
ing question—“ Why exclude me from the 
privilege of sending a single Member to 
Parliament, and continue to the town of 
Malton the privilege of sending two?” 
What is your answer? Surely, not pre- 
seription,—surely, not chartered rights. 
Oh, no! You have no better answer 
than this :—“ That the same population 
return which assigned to Bury 34,500 in- 
habitants, assigned to Malton 4,005; and 
the privilege of Malton rested on this sure 
and stable foundation, that, ten years since, 
it had actually five inhabitants more than 
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the number of 4,000.” How satisfactory 
to Bury! In 1821, three prolific ladies of 
Malton protected their native place from 
spoliation, by clubbing among them the 
number of five children. Charter is no- 
thing,-—prescription is nothing,—but two 
pair of twins, born ten years ago, are the 
cuardians of the privileges of Malton ; and 
the bar to the claims of Bury. I suppose, 
however, that Bury should cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the superior claims of Malton. 
What will it say to Gateshead? Gates- 
head is an upstart like itself, with nothing 
but population to plead ; and when the 
parish of Bury shall have proved to you, 
that whilst its population was 34,500, 
the population of Gateshead was less than 
12,000, what is the answer which you 
will make to the claim of Bury to be 
admitted to a privilege which has been 
conferred on Gateshead? So much 
for the prospects of the final settlement of 
the learned Lord. I approach another 
branch of the argument of the learned 
Lord. He says, that the balance of the 
Constitution has been destroyed—that the 
popular rights have been invaded—that 
the ancient theory of the Constitution is 
in favour of a popular assembly controlling 
the prerogative of the Crown, and balanc- 
ing the power of the House of Peers. 
When the learned Lord reverts to ancient 
theories of the Constitution, will he revert 
to them all? And if he does not, is he 
not deranging, instead of adjusting, a ba- 
lance between opposing powers? If the 
learned Lord could find, in his history of 
the Constitution, any precedent or pre- 
amble on which it could be right to give to 
the people a controlling power, such as he 
would give to them; and if the learned 
Lord thinks it advisable now to reinstate 
the people in the possession of that power; 
surely it would be right, at the same time, 
to restore to the Crown those countervail- 
ing prerogatives, which it would be neces- 
sary, by the learned Lord’s theory of the 
Constitution—that the Crown should not 
only nominally possess—but be enabled 
practically to exercise. Can the learned 
Lord do this? Can he remount to the ages 
of comparative barbarism, and restore to 
the Crown, for any practical purpose, its 
slumbering prerogatives? Can he draw 
from the ancient armories of the Consti- 
tution the rusty weapon of the velo, with 
which the Crown once could check popu- 
lar encroachments? Why, Sir, if he can- 
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how he resorts to ancient theories of the 
Constitution, which can only be partial in 
their application. The learned Lord, how- 
ever, asks these questions ;—“ What can 
be the danger of intrusting power to that 
industrious, intelligent, enlightened class 
of society, to whom the present Bills give 
the right of voting? Are they incompe- 
tent judges of their own interests? Are 
they disloyal? On the contrary, are not 
the people of this country distinguished 
for loyalty, and for almost an undue de- 
ference to rank and station?” I answer 
the noble Lord thus :—When you have 
once established the overpowering in- 
fluence of the people over this House— 
when you have made this House the ex- 
press organ of the public voice ;—what 
other authority in the State can,—nay, 
more, what other authority in the State 
ought—to control its will, or reject its 
decisions ? The people are the judges of 
their own interests—the people are en- 
lightened and well-affected to the Throne, 
the House of Commons is the organ of the 
people—who will presume to check its 
patriotic course? Let not this question be 
decided by mere abstract reasoning—by 
calculations of opposite probabilities :— 
look at the history of your own country— 
at the history of all other countries,—and 
inquire, whether it is not the tendency of 
every popular assembly to assume power 
to itself, and to encroach on the authority 
of other co-existing institutions ? The as- 
sumption of such power is no necessary 
evidence of evil intentions ; it may com- 
mence with patriotic views—it may be 
compatible with good government ;—but 
the question for us is this,—is it compati- 
ble with the good government of this 
country, and with the maintenance of a 
limited monarchy? Look at the early 
history of the National Assembly of 
France.—I say the early history—for | 
purposely avoid the reference to the later 
stages of the French Revolution, because 


I want not to scare you with the visions of 


rapine and of blood.—Of whom was the 
National Assembly composed? Of men 
of great acquirements—of high moral cha- 
racter—of men who professed the most 
devoted loyalty to the Crown, and who 
assured Louis 16th that the only danger he 
incurred was from the exuberant aflection 
of the people of France. Mark the gra- 
dual, but rapid progress, by which all 
power was absorbed ;—and mark the diffi- 
culty—the real difficulty, of maintaining in 
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argument—that the National Assembly, 
deriving its powers immediately from the 
people, was not competent to exercise, and 
ought not to exercise, the sovereign power 
of the State. A question arose, not long 
after the formation of the assembly, 
‘In what authority ought the prerogative 
of declaring war and making peace to re- 
side?” Mirabeau, at that time among the 
warm advocates for popular privilege, con- 
tended, notwithstanding, that that special 
prerogative should continue in the Crown. 
He was overwhelmed by the reply of Bar- 
nave, who asked, naturally and justly, 
why, if the people understood their inter- 
ests—why, if the National Assembly was 
faithful to their constituents, and was the 
mirror of the popular will—why should 
they devolve on a single individual (pos- 
sibly on a child, possibly on a man of 
weak understanding) the exercise of a 
prerogative which involved the interests, 
and might hazard the existence of France 2 
So difficult was it for Mirabeau to resist 
the popular torrent, that, in his reply to 
Barnave, he bitterly complained that he 
had been denounced in the streets of Paris 
as a traitor to the cause of the people, for 
maintaining what he thought an essential 
prerogative of the Crown. I cannot but 
think that even the discussions in which 
we are at this moment engaged, aflord an 
example of the probable power which any 
authority will hereafter possess to control 
the voice of a House of Commons, much 
more popular in its origin than the present. 
Who asks now what course the House of 
Lords will take with respect to this Bill, 
should it pass the Houseof Commons? It 
seems taken for granted, that it must pass 
the House of Lords—that it would be vain 
to oppose a measure that extends popular 
privileges, and is said to be in conformity 
with the wishes of the majority of the 
people. The same impression will exist in 
a still stronger degree, hereafter, with re- 
spect to all popular measures which a re- 
formed House of Commons may offer for 
the acceptance of the House of Lords. 
The tendency on the part of this House 
will be, to gratify their constituents by 
popular measures, and to increase their 
own power; and the countervailing in- 
fluence of any of the authorities in the 
State will become gradually weaker, and, 
ultimately, owe its bare existence to its 
practical disuse. It may be said, that no 
such consequences follow in the United 
States of America, and that the Senate of 
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that country can resist, with effect, mea- 
sures proposed by the popular assembly, 
of which it disapproves. But let it be 
remembered, that the Senate of that coun- 
try is no hereditary aristocracy—that it 
derives its authority from the same source 
which confers all authority in that country 
—the choice of the people; and that 
the conflict, therefore, between the two 
branches of the Legislature in the United 
States is the conflict of one portion of the 
people with another. ‘ But,” says the 
learned Lord, ‘the House of Commons 
will be less democratical in its new form 
than’ it now is.” “It isa mistake,” ar- 
gues the learned Lord, ‘to suppose, that 
because the close boroughs are destroyed, 
therefore the influence of the aristocracy 
has ceased. Friendly ties will still con- 
tinue to exist between the landlord and 
the tenant, and can it be doubted that the 
latter will adopt the opinions, and act upon 
the wishes of the former?” But, Sir, if 
this be the case, whither has fled all the 
indignation that has been directed against 
such influence; and what becomes of the 
Standing Order, which we have had so 
often quoted, declaring any interference of 
Peers in elections unconstitutional? 1 am 
afraid that this is one of those cases re- 
ferred to by the member for Muilborne 
Port, in which “the sarcasm destroys the 
syllogism, and the argument is lost in the 
vituperation.” It is said, that there is a 
strange inconsistency among the opponents 
of the measure,—that some admit that 
the aristocratical influence may be main- 
tained, and that others assert that it will 
inevitably be destroyed. It may seem very 
absurd, but I see no inconsistency in the 
same person holding nearly a similar doc- 
trine. I cannot deny that, in times of 
political quiet, the just influence of the 
landlord will tell upon the tenant---that the 
influence of gratitude, of interest, of defer- 
ence to authority, will be felt; but what 
I fear is, that when the storm rises—when 
the passions of the pcople are excited— 
when the Press is exercising its mighty 
power, all in one direction, and on that 
class which has just education enough to 
be peculiarly liable to its influence—then I 
fear the same consequences will follow, 
that have followed in Ireland ; excitement 
and agitation will overbear the weight of 
gratitude and interest, and all the ordinary 
motives of action—then, I fear, the re- 
maining barriers you will have left against 
popular encroachment, will be swept | away 
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by some sudden and irresistible influx of 
the tide. The learned Lord says that, on 
a former night, Largued unjustly in favotte 
of the maintenance “of the small boroughs, 
by making an unfair selection of the emi- 
nent men whom they had returned to 
Parliament. He says, if I gave the names 
of the eminent men, I ought also to have 
given those of the useless and undistin- 
guished Members, and that the number of 
the latter would have greatly predominated. 
Of course it would ; but this was not the 
principle of my selection. 1 took the 
names of all those persons (without the 
least reference, in the first instance, to the 
place by which they were returned) who 
had been the most eminent in the annals 
of Parliament. One omission I made, and 
I rejoice in the opportunity of repairing 
it—I omitted the name of Mr. Ricardo—a 
name for which I have true respect. | 
took twenty men, the most celebrated of 
the times in which they lived, and I in- 
quired by” what means they came into 
arliament? Surely, if I found that six- 
teen or seventeen were returned for the 
small boroughs, and not more than three or 
four for the populons districts, it was fair 
to argue that the total extinction of the 
small boroughs would probably exclude 
great talents that would otherwise gain 
admission to the House. But, said the 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Milborne 
Port, many of the eminent men, returned 
for small boroughs, were advocates for 
Parliamentary Reform, and were among 
the most enlightened friends of popular 
rights. So much the better for my argu- 
ment. If the Members for the decayed 
boroughs had been infected by a narrow 
corporation spirit—if they had, indeed, 
been ¢urve in terris anime, ac celestium 
tnanes—then you would have justly de- 
manded the abolition of the system which 
sent them here; but if you have found 
among them men of expansive minds, who 
justly claimed for themselves the privilege 
of representing, not the decayed borough 
that sent them here, but the universal 
people—then, I contend, they reflect a 
lustre on the humble origin from which 
they derived the opportunity of personal 
distinction and the means of public ser- 
vice. Sir, I have referred to the member 
for Milborne Port (Mr. Sheil) ;—I heard 
his speech with great satisfaction. I was 
consoled by the reflection, that I had con- 
tributed, by that measure which cost me 
so much uneasiness, to wean great talents, 
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great powers of eloquence, from popular 
agitation, and to find for thei a fitter and 
worthier occasion for their display. 1 
thought, too, I saw an argument in favour 
of that system which the hon. Gentleman 
was condemning—when I recollected, that 
although the popular constituency of an 
Irish county had rejected the hon. Gen- 
tleman—the avenue of a decayed borough 
had been opened to him—and that Mil- 
borne Port had bestowed the distinction 
which the county of Louth had refused. 
I asked myself, by what means—when we 
have made, by this Bill, the mere local in- 
terests predominate in every town and dis- 
trict in England,—when we shall have es- 
tablished not one, but 200 Bassetlaws,— 
by what means will the hon. Gentleman 
effect his future return to Parliament ? 
Must he, hereafter, have to stoop to agi- 
tation, to conciliate the favour of an Irish 
constituency? or, disdaining to do it, 
must he retire discomfited, before either 
the purse of a richer, or the exciting vio- 
lence of a less scrupulous rival? One 
word more tothe hon. Gentleman, When 
he stood on that floor, discussing the in- 
terests of the mightiest empire of the world, 
when he was heard with mute attention, or 
cheered by the animating voice of this 
assembly,—did he feel it no advantage—- 
no distinction to Treland,—that an Tmpe- 
rial Parliament was open to her distin- 
guished sons ? Never, never, if I were he, 
would I consent to relinquish that privilege 
for my country,—never would I consent to 
banish such talents and acquirements as 
his from the councils of a great empire ; 
and send them back to the narrow arena 
of a local Parliament in Dame-street—to 
the discussion of Dublin Police and Dub- 
lin Paving Boards—and all the compara- 
tively petty subjects of mere Irish legisla- 
tion, Sir, I have been seduced far away 
from the subject under immediate consider- 
ation—the details of the Bill for Irish 
Reform. I was greatly disappointed by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced it. I expected a states- 
manlike exposition of its principles,~—an 
enlarged view of its probable bearings on 
all the great interests of property, of esta- 
blishments, of religion, which it so deeply 
involves, I have heard nothing but a d 

explanation of the clauses of the Bill, 
which I could just as well have collected 
from the reading of the marginal notes. I 
consider it a great mistake, that you pro- 
pose to disturb the relative proportions of 
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the constituency of the United Kingdom. 
As if Reform was not a subject difficult 
enough for the grasp of the Government, 
they embarrass it with extrinsic difficulties, 
which every prudent man would be most 
cautious to avoid, and which it was to- 
tally unnecessary to incur. What have 
you gained by giving five additional 
Members to Ireland—while you deprived 
England of sixty-two? Why, that an 
Irish Member is the first to complain, 
and tell you, that, if you are to disturb the 
proportions, you ought to disturb them on 
some principle. The singular grievance 
is, not that Ireland gains five additional 
members, but that she does not gain ten. 
The hon. member for Kilkenny has an- 
other ground of complaint : he says—and 
really 1 know not who is to answer hin— 
* While you are about it, why not Reform 
effectually, and on some intelligible prin- 
ciple? You disregarded charters, you 
laugh at established usage—-then why, as 
you are unfettered by all such consider- 
ations, not give Representation according 
to the wants of the country?” ‘The hon, 
Gentleman then observed,—that if you 
draw a line from Londonderry to Cape 
Clear, on the east side of that line there 
is Representation in abundance, on the 
west side a lamentable want of it—twenty 
or twenty-five places on the east side; five 
only on the west. Says the hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ What is the consequence? Such 
are the blessings of Representation, that 
the eastern parts of Ireland are flourishing 
in prosperity, while the western coast is 
languishing in decay.” What then !— 
have the small boroughs in Ireland so 
effectually answered the object of their in- 
stitution—are their Members such watch- 
ful guardians of Irish interests, that the 
prosperity of Irish provinces varies directly 
with the amount of Irish Representation ? 
If this be so, it may be a good argu- 
ment for adding to the number of 
boroughs in the west of Ireland, but. it 
does not seem a very cogent argument for 
destroying the system with which the 
prosperity of the east has been inter- 
woven, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
has greatly surprised me by attempting to 
shew, without the shadow of foundation, 
that the Act of Union with Ireland ex- 
pressly contemplated a probable future 
variance in the proportions of the Repre- 
sentation assigned by that Act to the two 
portions of the United Kingdom. The 
fourth Article of the Act of Union expressly 
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declares, that 100 Members shall! sit and 
vote in the Imperial Parliament as the 
Members for Ireland. I appeal, not to 
lawyers, but to men of common sense, 
whether the plain meaning and intention 
of this be not, that so long as 558 Mem- 
bers sit for the rest of the United 
Kingdom, 100 Members shall sit for Ire- 
land. I do not question the competency 


of Parliament to vary the proportions ; if 


ten additional Members would really be- 
nefit Ireland—would promote her peace 
and ensure her prosperity, for God’s sake 
let her have them; but this 1 do deny, 
that the Act of Union has made any pro- 
vision for the increase of the Irish Repre- 
sentation, or contains a syllable from 
which the expectation of such increase, to 
the disturbance of the proportion fixed at 
the time of the Union, could be inferred. 
The member for Boroughbridge was very 
facetious on the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land; and, because he consents to the 
destruction of his own borough—the bo- 
rough of Saltash—compares him to the 
incendiary of the Temple of Ephesus, who 
was content, by any means, to secure no- 
toriety for himself. Now, Sir, it appeared 
to me that the Solicitor General was much 
more prudent than the incendiary. Three- 
fourths of his speech was a canvassing 
speech, addressed to the students of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin; and if the learned 
Gentleman can effect his own return for 
the additional seat which the College is to 
acquire by this Bill—what the member 


for Boroughbridge calls “the spirit of 


Ephesian destruction” will entail no great 
sacrifice; he can afford to set fire to the 
hovels at Saltash, if he can immediately 
afterwards take refuge in the more splen- 
did edifice which this Bill will construct 
for his reception. 
the whole measure of Reform which is 
pregnant with consequences so important 
as this remodelling of the constituency 
and representation of Ireland. I fear the 
result—and above all—I deprecate the 
time at which the experiment is made. 
Two years only have elapsed since that 
great change in the internal policy of Ire- 
Jand was effected; and, before there is 
any sufficient experience of its practical 
operation, we are called upon to make 
another change, that puts to imminent 
hazard the securities we provided against 
the danger of the first. It is now beyond 
the control of Parliament to remedy the 
evils which are, in my opinion, inseparable 


Sir, there is no part of 
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from the course which the King’s Govern- 
ment has pursued. In the completion of 
their measures, I see the utmost danger ; 
and who is there that can look with sa- 
tisfaction on the consequences of their 
rejection? Who does not see, that the 
moment the King’s Ministers have, with 
the King’s sanction, denounced the con- 
stitution of this branch of the Legislature 
—have proclaimed the necessity of an 
effectual change—have invited great 
masses of the people to a share in the privi- 
leges and authority of Government: who 
does not see, that, whatever be the ab- 
stract merits of the question of Reform, 
the practical position of that question is 
materially altered? Still, Sir, I must 
compare the consequences of passing 
this measure of Reform, with the conse- 
quences of rejecting it. It is with this 
measure as a whole, with which we have 
to deal—which we must accept or reject 
—but which we are not, it seems, at 
liberty, in any material respect to modify. 
If that be the alternative, I must reject it ; 
for, with my opinion as to the ultimate 
effects, in this country and in Ireland, of 
the measures now under our consideration 
—TI should in the words of Mr. Fox, be “‘a 
traitor to my King, to my country, and to 
my own conscience, if I did not prefer the 
Constitution to popular favour ”—and if I 
did not protect the rights and interests of 
the people, when they are threatened by 
their own delusion and excitement. 
Viscount Palmerston said, he felt all 
the disadvantages under which he came 
forward to reply to what, though made 
unexpectedly, he was bound to admit was 
one of the most successful efforts of the 
right hon. Baronet. Though his right 
hon. friend had excited his attention, he 
must confess, that at its close he laboured 
under great disappointment. His right 
hon. friend had argued the question with 
that ability which distinguished him ; but 
he had pressed into his service all the 
arguments employed by those who were 
the most uncompromising enemies of Re- 
form. He had argued, not only against 
Reform in the abstract, but against 
every species of Reform, and every part 
of the measure now proposed. On a 
former occasion, when his right hon. 
friend addressed the House on_ this 


question, he opposed the measure of 
Ministers, as too. extensive, at the same 
time admitting, that such a change had 
taken place in public opinion on this sub- 
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ject, that if a more moderate measure of 
Reform had been brought forward he should 
have been prepared to support it. After 
hearing his right hon. friend’s arguments, 
however, he wished to know what was the 
degree of moderate Reform which his right 
hon. friend was prepared to propose him- 
self, or to support, if prgposed by others ? 
What kind of Reform was it to which all 
his right hon. friend’s arguments of that 
evening did not apply? Individually, his 
right hon. friend had adopted the highest 
view of the case yet taken—he adopted the 
opinion, thrown out certainly in the course 
of the debate, that the admission of copy- 
holders to vote gave the proposed measure a 
revolutionarycharacter. As one of theargu- 
ments to prove that the measure was revo- 
lutionary, his right hon, friend said, it went 
to change the constituency in every county. 
He (Lord Palmerston) did not recollect 
in what way the proposed measure changed 
the constituency in every county, but by 
letting in copyholders and leaseholders, 
above a certain amount, to vote. If the 
admission of householders and copyholders 
to vote was so material a change in the 
constituency as to render the measure 
which proposed that change worthy to be 
deemed revolutionary, he wondered that 
it had not occurred to his right hon. friend 
that he himself had introduced a measure 
changing the franchise in a much more 
extensive manner. His right hon. friend 
talked of taking away vested right, in very 
beautiful language—but language, he 
must say, better calculated for a former 
debate. As his right hon. friend, how- 
ever, made some allusion to a similar sub- 
ject, he must congratulate him on the 
prosperous delivery of twin speeches. He 
could not say much, however, as to the 
shortness of the period of gestation. His 
right hon. friend’s speech was apparently 
attached to that of the learned Lord who 
preceded him; but it appeared to have 
been rather a fortunate incident for his 
right hon. friend, that the learned Lord 
had made that speech. When his right 
hon. friend, said, that the ancient usage, 
and even prejudices, ought to be dealt with 
tenderly, and objected to altering arrange- 
ments made in the early periods of our 
history, he wished to know upon what 
grounds the right hon. Baronet had pro- 
posed to disfranchise 170,000 40s. free- 
holders, many of them bond fide freehold- 
ers, holding land, not by leases, but in 
their own right? Upon what ground did 
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his right hon. friend ask in that case for the 
support of the House? His right hon. 
friend would answer, no doubt, that it was 
for the public advantage to carry a measure 
necessary to secure the public tranquillity 
and to avert the evils arising from national 
discontent. It was upon those grounds 
his right hon. friend proposed to disfran- 
chise the Irish 40s. freeholders, and to ab- 
rogate uses consecrated by the respect of 
the people. The present Government 
now proceeded on the same grounds. It 
proposed to alter arrangements of long 
standing ; but there was this difference in 
the proposed measure and that to which 
he alluded—It was now proposed to alter 
arrangements not consecrated by the re- 
spect and veneration of the people. If 
these matters had the undivided and unal- 
loyed respect of the people, he admitted 
the argument would be conclusive against 
the proposed change; but that change 
was proposed because the people were of 
opinion, with the Government, that the 
evil practices which it was proposed to 
remedy did not belong properly to the 
institutions of this country ; and that they 
were not in unison with the laws. In his 
alarm of revolution, his right hon. friend 
attacked the measure, as going, not only 
to alter the constituency of counties, but 
likewise the constituency of cities and 
boroughs. He enumerated the number of 
towns and cities to which it was proposed 
that the power of the Committee of the 
Privy Council should extend, in order to 
annex a sufficient number of voters. That 
was the alteration in cities and boroughs 
which his right hon. friend considered 
revolutionary. The revolution, then, was 
to be effected by the King’s Privy Council. 
If it was from such a quarter that revo- 
lution was to come, he should not feel so 
much alarm at the idea of revolution as 
he had hitherto done. The argument 
formerly used against the appointment 
of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
was, that it subjected the constituency 
to the arbitrary will of the Privy'Council ; 
but now it was apprehended that the King’s 
Privy Council would work a revolution! 
But then his right hon. friend said, the 
measure went to deal with the prerogative 
of the Crown. Some people chose to 
consider close boroughs as the props and 
support of the Crown; but when they 
talked about the Crown, they meant only 
the Government of the day. The Repre- 
sentatives of boroughs, however, were not 
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in the habit of voting always for the pre- 
sent or any other Government. He asked 
any hon. Member whether the Members 
fur close boroughs were not distributed 
as much on one side of the House as 
on the other. As many Members for 
boroughs were to be found in the ranks 
of those who wanted to force the Crown, 
as in the ranks of those engaged in its ser- 
vice [cheers]. He understood the cheers ; 
but they were applicable to an argument 
distinct from that to which he adverted. 
So far as the prerogatives of the Crown 
went, the presence of Members for close 
boroughs in that House did not support 
them ; whilst their presence inflicted a 
deep injury on the interests of the people. 
His right hon. friend had alluded to the 
French Convention, and to the insanities 
of the French Revolution, as arising out of 
that Convention, as supplying arguments 
to show that the House of Commons ought 
not really to represent the people. There 
was no analogy, however, in the two cases. 
His right hon. friend really seemed to 
think, that the theory of the British Con- 
stitution not only ought to differ from the 
practice, but that the only safety for the 
country was to be found ina continual and 
practical departure from the theory. There 
was not the slightest analogy between the 
French Revolution and the proposed mea- 
sure. It was like comparing the conduct 
of a child, or a person ungifted with reason, 
with the conduct of a person of sound 
mind and full estate, to say that the 
people of this country would act in the 
same way as the people of France had 
done, if they had real Representatives. 
The argument drawn from the French 
Revolution, then, had no weight ; for there 
was no similarity in the two cases. His 
right hon. friend also argued, that the 
Bill would destroy the influence of the 
House of Lords; and then he referred to 
the resolution which said, that Peersshould 
not interfere inelections. That was anew 
line of argument against the Bill. The 
argument hitherto had been, that the Bill 
went to establish a number of Bassetlaws 
throughout the country; and the Minis- 
ters were charged with not being earnest 
or sincere in their desire to give the people 
a real Representation. It was said 
that they only proposed to give a different 
kind of influence to the aristocracy. But 
now it was said that they would destroy 
the aristocracy. The opponents of the 


Bill should abandon one or other of those 
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arguments, for they destroyed each other. 
His right hon. friend, with the good feel- 
ing and good taste with which he always 
addressed the House, adverted to the 
speech made on a former occasion, by an 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Milborne Port (Mr. Sheil). He refer- 
red to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as a proof of the advantages of the system 
of close boroughs, as, after having been 
rejected by a county in Ireland, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been enabled 
to come in for a borough, to delight the 
House by the display of his eloquence and 
talent. He (Lord Palmerston.) conceived 
that his right hon. friend might have also 


drawn another moral from the presence of 


the hon. and learned member for Milborne 
Port. The hon. and learned Member was 
an instance of the advantages which arose 
from the concession of rights from which 
he had been long and unjustly excluded. 
He had been converted from being an 
agitator, to which circumstances had 
driven him, and was permitted, by the 
change of the laws, to exercise that share 
of power which naturally belonged to him, 
to assume the character which the right 
hon. Baronet had done justice to, and to 
devote his faculties and talents to their 
legitimate object—the service of the public. 
The state of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man before the change of the law, resem- 
bled the state of the middle classes 
throughout the country at present. They 
were excluded from a fair exercise of power 
—from their due share in the govern- 
ment—and were discontented : they were 
the prey to every factious agitator who 
chose to pander to their passions, for 
the gratification of his vanity, or of worse 
passions. The people of England now 
were in the same state which the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were. Let them deal with 
the people of England as they did with 
the Catholics of Ireland, and the result 
would be the same. As the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) turned his 
great faculties to the good of the country, 
so they would find, upon passing the mea- 
sure proposed, that the middle classes, 
now discontented at being deprived of 
their rights, would become contented. and 
their satisfaction would tend to attach 
them to the higher classes, and to 
strengthen the ties which bind them to 
the Constitution.~ 

Sir Robert Peel complained, that his 
noble friend had dealt unfairly with his 
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argument as to the admission of copy- 
holders to vote. When he enumerated the 
changes which the Bill would work in the 
constituency, he referred to the admission 
of copy-holders in counties as one element. 
As to the argument he had used being 
against all Reform, he should not enter on 
that question, but he repeated, that, seeing 
the difference of opinion between that 
House and the late Ministry on the sub- 
ject of Reform, for though they were turn- 
ed out on the Civil List, he believed there 
would have been an expression of opinion 
on the subject of Reform, which would 
have made it very difficult for them to 
have carried on the Government, as the new 
Ministry was formed on the principle of 
some Reform, he (Sir Robert Peel) said, he 
was prepared, as an individual, to make a 
compromise on that subject, and to sup- 
port a measure of moderate Reform, if such 
had been introduced. After the course 
taken by the Ministers on this subject, 
however, the position of every man was 
changed. [The right hon. Baronet was 
here interrupted by cries of ‘ Spoke, 
spoke.”| Hedid not mean to trespass fur- 
ther on that courtesy which permitted a 
Member to explain, than merely to guard 
against wrong inferences being drawn 
from what he had said, and to prevent 
sentiments being ascribed to him which 
he had never professed. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to call attention 
to some points adverted to by the noble 
Viscount who had just addressed the 
House. The noble Lord, in reference to 
the objection which had been made, as to 
giving power to a Committee of the Privy 
Council to alter the constituency, asked, 
who ever heard of a Revolution effected 
by the King’s Privy Council? He would 
not enter into the question as to whether 
the measure was revolutionary. He would 
take the measure in its modified sense, as 
productive of a great and important 
change. A Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, appointed by the Crown, was to have 
the power of giving a Member of Parlia- 
ment to any number of constituents they 
thought fit, by annexing any adjoining 
parish or district to a borough or city. 
This was giving an enormous power, he 
contended, to the Privy Council, and 
making a great change in the Constitution, 
which was unwarranted by any precedent. 
It was not necessary that the Privy Coun- 
cillors should confine the exercise of their 
power to boroughs wanting an increase of 
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constituents, they might go into the City 
of London, and add to it any adjoining 
parish, the inhabitants of which would 
thenceforward share the rights now exer- 
cised by the City of London exclusively. 
Giving such a power to the Crown, through 
the medium of the Privy Council, was, in 
his opinion, a great change and deteriora- 
tion of the Constitution. The noble Lord 
said, that the Members for boroughs were 
equally distributed now on each side of the 
House. The effect of the proposed mea- 
sure, however, would be to place, if not 
the Members of all boroughs, the consti- 
tuents who returned those Members, in 
the hands of the Government of the day, 
by giving the Committee of the Privy 
Council the power of altering the consti- 
tution in each particular case. This was, 


in his opinion, one of the worst parts of 


the whole arrangement. One ground on 
which the measure was defended was, that 
it would prevent future alteration, whereas 
the principle on which it rested was, that 
as an alteration was made in the consti- 
tuency in Ireland, in the passing of the 
Catholic Question, so a similar alteration 


might now be made in this country. If 


any individual hereafter desired to make a 
further change, he need only quote the 
argument now adduced, and he would 
have two precedents instead of one to urge 
in favour of Vote by Ballot and Universal 
Suffrage, which were so much desired by 
many persons. His noble friend seemed 
to say, that if they had had a Reformed 
Parliament, they would not have found so 
much difficulty as had been experienced 
in carrying the Catholic Question. Now, 
judging from the petitions presented 
against that measure, when under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, he should say, 
that it was anything but popular. It was 
certainly not one of those measures which 
the great body of the people appeared to 
be most anxious to see carried; and he 
therefore felt himself justified in assuming, 
that if the popular influence in that House 
at the time mentioned had been greater 
than it really was, they would probably 
have that great measure yet to discuss. 
The fact indisputably was, that Govern- 
ment, in carrying that measure, had to 
contend against a great amount of popular 
feeling. It had been charged against his 
hon. friends, that they were afraid of 
allowing the practice of the Constitution 
to be made conformable to its theory. He 
wished to know at what period the prae- 
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tice of the Constitution had ever resem- 
bled the theory which the present Dill 
went to establish ¢ 
of the Constitution conformable to the pre- 
sent Bill? Amongst other objections to 
the proposition then under the consider- 
ation of the House, it was to be observed, 
that it would go to change the whole Re- 
presentative system of Ireland, and it 
would most probably lead to the further 
discussion of a subject, that, above all 
others, it was most desirable to avoid— 
namely, the Repeal of the Union. There 
was, in his opinion, nothing more to be 
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avoided than further changes in the Repre- 
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have been represented in this way for a 
great length of time, and now his Ma- 
jesty’s Government offer us some change, 
we, one and all, with one voice accept it.” 
It had been said, that this was a revolu- 
tionary measure. The learned Lord, the 
Lord Advocate, contended, that instead of 
taking away the powers of the aristocracy 
of the country, although it would lessen 
them so far as to prevent the return of 
certain branches of the Aristocracy for the 
rotten boroughs, if he understood him 
rightly, the learned Lord contended it 
would give as great, if not greater, powers 
to the aristocracy than at present. He 


Sor Ireland. 


sentation of that country; and, least of | perfectly agreed with the learned Lord, 
all, should there be any augmentation | that it would directly place great power in 
made of the Members sent from that part | the hands of the great landed interests, and 
of the United Kingdom, seeing that an- | particularly with regard to the county Re- 
other measure had been introduced, which | presentation. He could not, however, let 








would so greatly alter the relation hereto- | 
fore subsisting between the Irish and Eng- 
lish Members. He really, in every point 
of view, professed himself unable to under- | 
stand how any hon. Member, opposed to 
the Repeal of the Union, could advocate 
the present Bill. 

Mr. Hunt wished to set himself right 
with the House respecting an observation 
which fell from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, to the effect, that 
he (Mr. Hunt) had spoken of himself 
as representing the whole people of Eng- 
Jand and that* he had made a bargain for 
the borough of Preston. ‘That he begged 
most distinctly to deny. He begged also 
to state, that neither in nor out of the 
House had he ever expressed an opi- 
nion favourable to the disfranchisement of 
any man; nor had he on any occasion 
demanded more for Preston than he was 
perfectly willing to‘concede to other places. 
As an old reformer, and one who had never 
departed from the principles he had advo- 
cated, be they right or wrong, the House 
might conceive how amusing it must have 
been to him to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member on the one side of the House, 
represent the borough of Boroughbridge 
as black as the devil, and on the other 
to hear the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge represent the rotten 
boroughs on that side of the House to be 
still blacker. What would the people of 
England say when they heard the lan- 
guage which had been used on both sides 
of the House with respect to these rotten 
boroughs? Why, they would say, what 
they say now, ‘ Give us some change; we 











that opportunity pass without denying that 


| the measure of Reform, as proposed by his 


Majesty’s Government, was revolutionary. 
Let the House see how the matter stood, 
viewing it solely with reference to the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, and they 
would be enabled to judge how far the Bill 
went to strengthen the hands of the people. 
The population of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, he would take at 22,000,000 ; 
of that number 11,000,000 were males, 
and 3,000,000 were infants, leaving a 
remainder of 8,000,000 of adults. Under 
the new Bill there would be only 1,000,000 
of electors, and calculating their income 
at an average of 150/. per annum to each, 
would be 150,000,000¢. Then taking the 
7,000,000 of male adults unrepresented as 
earning by their industry the sum of 12s. 


6d. a week each, he wasentitled to say, there 


was an annual income of 227,500,000/. 
not represented. Surely a measure which 
left things in that state, so far from 
being revolutionary or democratic, was 
nothing more than very moderate Reform 
[much coughing]. If hon. Members were 
really labouring under the effects of recent 
colds, he had some lozenges which he 
could recommend as very etlicacious. He 
was sure the disturbance was not inten- 
tional. As to the general plan of Reform 
he must be allowed to say, that if it were 
carried without the protection of the Bal- 
lot it would place the country represented 
in a worse state than before. What were 
his reasons? The little 10. houscholders 
were more open to-improper influence than 
any other class, and it was evident that 
the proposed change in the Representation 
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of counties would lead to increasing the 
influence of all the great landholders. 
There was not one of the persons enfran- 
chised under the new Bill, who would not 
feel the want of that protection which the 
Ballot alone could atford. At the same 
time that he felt bound to thank the Mi- 
nistry for putting an end to the rotten 
boroughs, he should rather have the repre- 
sentation in its present state with the Bal- 
lot, than Universal Suffrage without it. 

Mr. Thomas Lefroy entirely disapproved 
of the principle of the Bill, and thought 
it would have a bad effect in Ireland. 

Mr. Jephson said, the present measure 
would be considered a very great boon in 
Ireland. He felt assured that it would 
have the effect of sending into that House 
men more distinguished for knowledge 
than for readiness or fluency in debate; 
by which the real business of the country 
would be much promoted. He thought 
that the modification of corporation influ- 
ence which would result from the Bill 
would go far to get rid of the Anti-union 
spirit existing in that country. 

Mr. Gisborne approved of the measure 
which had been introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; which, he contended, 
was not calculated in any way to sever 
that from the other House of Parliament, 
or to injure the constitution of the coun- 
try. For his own part, he could not see 
any thing of a revolutionary tendency in 
the measure of the noble Lord. By it 
fifty-three Members he believed were to 
be added to the county representation, and 
could it be said or thought that would lead 
toa Revolution. One of the effects of the 
present state of the Representation was, 
constantly to force an unpopular Govern- 
ment on this country. Even if the right 
hon. Baronet opposite was called on to 
create a Government, he was certain that, 
let him do his utmost, he could not give 
satisfaction to the popular feeling. He 
hoped that this great measure would be 
carried in its present shape, and that by 
its operation the House would not, in 
future, be an object of suspicion, not to 
say of aversion, to the great body of the 
people. 

Mr. Ruthven expressed his general ap- 
probation of the Bill then before the House. 
The determination of Ministers to effect a 
Reform of Parliament was highly grati- 
fying to Ireland, because the people be- 
lieved that through Reform something 
would be done for that country. Ireland 
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was at present calm, and he appealed to 
those who best knew that country, whe- 
ther that calm was not produced by the 
expectation of good which the introduc- 
tion of this measure had produced. Those 
who were anxious fora Repeal of the Union 
were quieted, because they believed that 
a Reformed Parliament would make the 
Union productive of that benefit which 
had never yet been derived from it. With 
respect to the north of Ireland, he couid 
truly state, that great expectations were 
entertained that much good would be de- 
rived from this measure. He hoped that 
the Bill would go through the House, and 
if any little alterations were deemed neces- 
sary, he trusted that they would be made 
with good temper and discretion. 

Mr. John Fane thought the Bill would 
benefit no man, and he should wish that 
it might never pass into a law. 

Mr. G. Moore said, he would reserve his 
observations on this Bill for a more fitting 
opportunity. When the propertimearrived, 
he trusted that he should be able to prove 
that this Bill, which affected the franchises 
of every Corporation in Ireland, was ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, immoral, and ine- 
quitable—that its effect would be, not re- 
storation but destruction, and that it had 
no constitutional ground whatever for its 
support. 

Bill read a first time. 

IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 25, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
AUCKLAND, the last Report from the National Vaccine 
Establishment ; summary statements of the number of 
Persons charged with Criminal Offences, who were com- 
mitted to the different Gaols of England and Wales for 
trial at the Assizes and Sessions held for the several Coun- 
ties, Cities, Towns, and Liberties therein, during the last 
seven years, distinguishing the number in each year, and 
shewing the nature of the crimes, respectively, of which 
they were convicted, acquitted, and with which those were 
charged, against whom no bills were found, and who were 
not prosecuted; also, the sentences of those convicted, 
and the number executed of those who received sentence 
of death. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by the Duke of 
Grarton, from Suffolk:—By Lord AucKLAND, from 
Hereford :—By the Duke of Drvonsuire, from Derby, 
Youghall, and Clapham :— By the Duke of NorFo.k,from 
Tuam :—By Lord Krne, from Miles Platting (a suburb of 
Manchester), and various places in Scotland:—By the 
Duke of RicumMonp, from Hailsham:—By Earl Grey, 
from Hounslow, and other places:—By the Marquis of 
Burr, from the County of Glamorgan. By Lord Kina, 
from the Agricultural Associations of South Hams and 
Teignbridge; and from a Parish in Devonshire, for the 
Amendment of the Poor-laws. By the Duke of Ricu- 
moNn»D,from the Apprentice Boys of Derry,against a Repeal 
of the Union :—By Lord PLunkett, from Macroom, in 
the County of Cork, for sucha Repeal. By Lord WHARN- 
cLirFe, from Rothwell, for a Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, 
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County or Down Pereririon—Ex- 
PLANATION.| The Marquis of London- 
derry believed, that their Lordships were 
always kindly disposed towards any Mem- 
ber of that House, who was anxious to 
explain any misconception or mis-state- 
ment in the public journals, respecting 
any thing he might have said. He trusted 
that the noble Earl (Grey) would be good 


enough to attend to the explanation he | 0 
| like the other requisition, but the name of 


was about to make. It regarded an ex- 
pression which was alleged to have fallen 
from him in animadverting last night upon 
the petition from the County of Down. 
Some of the public journals, not all of 
them, had said, that he had described 
some of the persons who had signed that 
petition as the lowest rabble in the County 
of Down. Now he most unequivocally 
denied, that he had used any such expres- 
sion, and he was sure their Lordships 
would feel for him, when he had had 
attributed to him an expression which, if 
he had used it, would prove him to be un- 
worthy of that place in the esteem of the 
county which he and his family had 
always enjoyed. He had been born in 
that county, and was naturally much 
attached to it, and it was quite impossible 
that he should have cast such an imputa- 
tion upon any of the freeholders of that 
county. He had not said that the peti- 
tion was signed by the lowest rabble. 
What he had said was, that the petition 
was signed by the lowest frecholders, and 
this was yery different from what had been 
attributed to him. Another point which 
he was anxious to explain, related toa 
most respectable individual — namely, 
Colonel Forde. He had not seen the 
petition, and he could not believe that it 
had been signed by that gentleman, after 
having been informed, as he had been, by 
letters from the County of Down, that the 
petition was signed by the lowest free- 


holders. Besides, he had read a speech | 


of Colonel Forde’s, in which Colonel Forde 
opposed the expediency of the meeting at 
which the petition was agreed to, and also 
objected to triennial Parliaments as being 
too short. A third point upon which he 
wished to explain was this. He held in 
his hand two requisitions for meetings in 
the County of Down, One called upon 
the Sheriff to convene the meeting at 
which the petition was agreed to, and it 
was signed, he was bound to say, by nine 
or ten most respectable individuals, In 
contradistinction to this, he had a requisi- 
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tion which called upon the High Sheriff to 
convene a meeting, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon an Address, congratulating 
the Lord Lieutenant on the firmness of his 
administration, and expressing theirattach- 
ment to the Legislative Union, and to that 
Constitution under which the empire had 


| enjoyed so many blessings. The signatures 


to this requisition contained, not the names 
of nine or ten most respectable persons, 


every man of rank, and wealth, and re- 
spectability in the county. Such names 
not being attached to the other requisi- 
tion, he had thought himself justified in 
stating, that the petition did not express 
the opinion of the rank, the wealth, and 
the respectability of the county. 

Earl Grey was sure that their Lordships 
would always receive, as they had now re- 
ceived the address of the noble Marquis, 
with the greatest readiness, any statement 
which was made for the purpose of a 
noble Lord’s relieving himself from the 
imputation of having used an expression 
which he might think injurious to him. 
He was glad the noble Marquis had had 
an opportunity of disclaiming an expres- 
sion, which, as the noble Marquis said he 
had not used it, he (Earl Grey) was bound 
to conclude that he had laboured under a 
false impression last night, in attributing 
it to the noble Marquis. He certainly 
had repeated it, and, as he supposed, after 
the noble Marquis; he had answered it 
also; and yet he had not been corrected 
by the noble Marquis at the time. He 
must have laboured under another mis- 
apprehension also; for if he had supposed 
that the noble Marquis had merely said 
that the petition was signed by the lowest 
freeholders, he should certainly never have 
made to their Lordships the observation 
which he did make,—namely, that the pe- 
tition was signed by 1,300 persons, every 
one of whom was either registered, or 
entitled to be registered, asa freeholler of 
10/. a year; for such, their Lordships were 
aware, were the lowest freeholders entitled 
to vote at elections in Jreland. It must 
be clear, then, to their Lordships, that he 
had misconceived what had fallen from 
the noble Marquis, and that he laboured 
under a wrong impression. As to the 
value of the petition, he left it to their 
Lordships to decide that matter. The 
noble Marquis had admitted that it was 
signed by many ré@spectable persons ; and 
as to the other point,—the address to the 
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Lord Lieutenant,—he could assure the 
noble Marquis, that no man rejoiced more 
to hear of it than he did. Allow him, 
however, to observe, that addressing the 
Lord Lieutenant upon his wise and spirited 
administration in Ireland, was by no means 
inconsistent with the sentiments contained 
in the petition in favour of Reform; nor 
did he think, because so many noble and 
respectable individuals had concurred in 
such an address, that their Lordships had 
a right to conceive, that they were opposed 
to a measure, which seemed to have been 
received with so much approbation by 
almost every class of the community. He 
had only to repeat, that in what he had 
said last night upon this part of the sub- 
ject, he was under a misapprehension, 
which, it appeared by the explanation of 
the noble Marquis, he had shared in com- 
mon with those through whose instrument- 
ality the proceedings of that House were 
communicated to the public. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the reason he had not explained last night 
was, that he felt great diffidence in ad- 
dressing one syllable to their Lordships, 
after that most able and eloquent speech 
which they had heard from the noble Earl. 
He assured their Lordships, that to the 
best of his belief he had not used the ex- 
pression ‘‘ rabble,” andif he had, he was 
most heartily sorry for it. As to the con- 
nection between the two requisitions, he 
took it to be this—the one spoke of the 
blessings of the Constitution. Now he 
was much afraid, that if this Reform Bill 
were to pass, those blessings would be 
seriously impaired, if not altogether de- 
stroyed. 


Tirnk Mopusus.| Lord Wharncliffe 
gave notice, that he should on Monday 
next move for the returns which a noble 
kinsman of his had yesterday given notice 
for him of his intention to move for. He 
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should at an earlier period have taken this | 


means of bringing under the notice of 
their Lordships the Reform measure, if he 
had not been prevented by indisposition. 

Earl Grey asked, if the noble Lord 
meant to move for the same Returns 
which were contained in his former notice; 
because, if so, it might be convenient to 
the noble Lord to know that there would 
be no objection to the Motion. 

Lord Wharucliffe said, he should move 
for the same returns as had been before 
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would be no objection to his motion. 
He had now to present to their Lord- 
ships a Petition, which he called their 


attention to with great pain. It was on 
the subject of tithes, and came from the 
owners and occupiers of lands of the 
parish of Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, in the 
county of Glamorgan. It appeaed from 
the statement of the petitioners, that a 
modus had existed for a long period in the 
parish ; that this modus was contested by 
the Vicar, in the reign of William and 
Mary, when the Vicar’s bill was dismissed 
as frivolous and yexatious, and himself 
fixed with the costs of the suit; and that, 
about twenty years ago, another suit was 
instituted, when the modus was again con- 
firmed by Sir W. Grant. The petitioners 
complained that the present Vicar had con- 
tested the modus again, and had succeeded 
in setting it aside as against one person, 
and the rest of the parish enieeedda 
renewed litigation. Now, he was sure that 
no one would accuse him of any ineli- 
nation to infringe the rights of the Church ; 
but when they had cases like the present 
forced upon their notice, he thought they 
must all agree that some measure should 
be introduced on the subject, in order to 
prevent constant litigation of the worst 
character. He trusted, therefore, that the 
bill of the Chief Justice would prove suc- 
cessful. If that bill did not meet the 
case of the petitioners, he would again 
bring it under the notice of the House 
when that bill came into Committee. 

The Bishop of Gloucester did not, he 
was sure, need to remind their Lordships, 
that the petition was an ex-parte statement, 
and he had no doubt that many of the 
assertions it contained could be answered 
or explained. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Rerornm—York and Devon Pe- 
rirtons.| The Duke of Norfolk presented 
a Petition from the county of York, in fa- 
vour of the Reform Bill now before Par- 
liament. The petition had been agreed to 


at a public meeting, regularly convened 


upon requisition, by the High Sheriff of 
the county. The petition was signed only 
by the gentleman who presided at the 
meeting, in the absence of the High 
Sheriff, who had been prevented hy in- 
disposition from attending the meeting. 
The petition, therefore, could, by the forms 
of the House, be received only as the pe- 


named, and that he had anticipated there | tion of the individual whose name was 
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attached to it, though it was, in fact, the 
petition of the meeting. 

The Petition read at length. 

The Earl of Carlisle observed, that he 
had been credibly informed, that no fewer 
than 50,000 persons in the county of 
York had signed petitions in favour of Re- 
form. He was satisfied, that the vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Yorkshire, in- 
cluding the majority of the wealth and 
respectability of the county, was in favour 
of the Ministerial measure. 

Lord King, said that he had to present 
a similar Petition, from a county next in 
importance, perhaps, to that of the great 
county of York. It was a petition from the 
county of Devon ; and it was something like 
a proof that the people of that county did 
not feel that apathy with regard to Reform 
which a noble Lord had yesterday attribut- 
ed to them. Before they had heard of 
the Ministerial plan of Reform, the county 
of Devon had petitioned for Reform. 
Now that they had become acquainted 
with the nature of that measure, they had 
petitioned in favour of it, as a measure 
which they believed would be beneficial to 
the empire, and which they therefore en- 
treated their Lordships to pass. 

Lord Rolle said, that he had been in- 
formed that there were not above 100 or 
200 freeholders at the meeting at which 
this petition was agreed to. Sucha meet- 
ing could not be called a meeting of the 
county. 

Lord King said, he could not tell how 
many were present at the meeting; but 
it had been regularly advertised, and the 
opponents ‘of the measure, if there were 
any, must have had full notice of it. 


PLuraLities—tueE Bisnor or Exy.| 
Lord King presented a Petition from Barns- 
ley, praying for a Commutation of Tithes. 
The petitioners stated, that they paid tithes 
to persons who performed no spiritual 
duties among them, and whom they never 
saw; and they mentioned a remarkable 
instance of a district in which there were 
twenty-five livings with only two incum- 
bents. The noble Lord also adverted to 
a remarkable instance, in the diocese of 
Ely, of the accumulation of Church livings, 
one of them of the value of 6,0002., and 
Church dignities, in the hands of one 
person; namely, a prebend of Ely, the 
rectory of Bexwell, the rectory of Felt- 
well St. Mary, the rectory of Feltwell St. 
Nicholas, the vicarage of Waterbeach, and, 
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lastly, the living of Wisbeach. These were 
curious instances of non-residence and an 
abuse of patronage; and it had been said, 
that the Chancellor was not altogether ex- 
empt from blame on this last head, as the 
patronage of one of the livings was in the 
Crown. 

The Lord Chancellor believed that his 
noble friend alluded to a statement in 
one of the public journals, in which he 
had been commented upon in no very 
measured terms, for having been a party 
to increasing the pluralities of a clergy- 
man. 

Lord King.—I do. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could as- 
sure their Lordships that that statement, 
so far as he was concerned in it, was er- 
roneous, and that the author of it had 
misled his noble friend. There was a cer- 
tain living, the living, he believed, of 
Wisbeach, or some such name, — the 
presentation to which was alternately 
in the Great Seal and the Bishop of 
Ely. Upon the application of the Bishop 
of Ely, Lord Eldon had given up his 
turn to present to the Bishop, who was 
anxious to provide for a son, or a son- 
in-law, or some other relative. ‘The con- 
sequence of this was, of course, that the 
next two presentations were in the Great 
Seal. Shortly after he had the honour 
of being appointed to the custody of the 
Great Seal, he received a letter, written in 
the hand of a person apparently infirm, 
but certainly not in the hand-writing of the 
Bishop, which was very different. The 
letter was signed with the Bishop’s name, 
and the purport of it was a request that 
he would give up the next presentation—so 
that then the Great Seal would have had 
the three subsequent presentations. Re- 
collecting, however, that if he acceded to 
this request, he should be doing a favour 
to the present Bishop at the expense of 
the next Bishop, he thought it right to 
pause before he did any thing of the kind. 
He took no notice, therefore, of this letter. 
About three weeks afterwards he had re- 
ceived another letter, in the same hand- 
writing, and bearing the same signature. 
He could hardly believe that it was written 
by the same person. He could not believe 
that the party, whose signature it bore, knew 
any thing of it. The letter was an appli- 
cation to him upon totally different grounds, 
so much so, that it gave him the idea that 
the presentation was in the Bishop, and 
not in the Great Seal. The letter stated, 
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that the author of it had written to him 
(the Lord Chancellor) before ; but that he 
supposed that his letter had not come to 
hand, from its not having been answered. 
It requested an answer by return of post, 
and stated, that if no answer was sent, 
silence would be taken for consent, and 
the presentation would be made. In con- 
sequence of that letter, he wrote down to 
the party, whose signature was attached 
to the letter, desiring that no nomination 
should be made till he had seen his noble 
and learned friend Lord Eldon. That 
noble Lord had given up his turn of pre- 
sentation, when Lord Chancellor; and he 
therefore wrote to the right rev. Prelate, 
informing him that the whole matter must 
depend upon his noble and learned friend, 
Lord Eldon. Hisnoble and Jearned friend 
gave his consent to the application, and he 
therefore signed the document, discharging 
thereby, as their Lordships would see, no- 
thing else than a Ministerial duty. Had 
the patronage belonged to himself, he 
should not have done it, but he considered 
it as a matter of delicacy to Lord Eldon, 
and therefore acted as if the patronage 
had not belonged to the Great Seal, but 
to his noble and learned friend. He re- 
peated, that he should not have done it 
had it been left to himself, for the suc- 
ceeding Bishops would lose three turns, as 
the four next would be in the Great Seal. 
What the state of health of that rev. Pre- 
late might be, he did notknow. He hoped 
that he was in a good state of health; 
sure he was that the rev. Prelate ought to 
be in a good state of health, for he had 
recently given away a prebend and the 
valuable living of Wisbeach, which was 
worth 2,000/. a year, to a near relation of 
his own. He had suspicions—and as a 
Minister of the Crown he felt bound to 
state them—that there were persons near 
that rev. Prelate who disposed of his pa- 
tronage in a way which he would not 
sanction if in perfect health. He did 
not know who was to blame in this 
business; all he knew was, that he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was not. Whilst he 
was a Minister of the Crown, he pledged 
himself to their Lordships to take care 
that the patronage of the Crown in this 
department would not be abused, or, that 
if it were abused, he would be no party 
to the abuse. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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Reform Petitions. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 25, 1831. 

MinuTEs.] Bills. The Tobacco Growth Prohibition (Ive- 
land), the Printed Cottons, was read a second time. The 
Annual Indemnity, read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Grornce LAmpr, 
Copies of the Correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and the Agent for the Colonies of Saint Christopher 
and Dominica, respecting the abstracts of Slave-laws, re- 
ferred to in the Resolution of this House, dated on the 
24th instant; summary statements of the number of Per- 
sons charged with Criminal Offences, who were committed 
to the different Gaols in England and Wales, for trial at 
the Assizes and Sessions held for the several Counties, 
Cities, Towns, and Liberties therein, during the last seven 
years, distinguishing the number in each year, and shew- 
ing the nature of the crimes, respectively, of which they 
were convicted, acquitted, and with which those were 
charged, against whom no bills were found, and who were 
not prosecuted; also, the sentences of those convicted, 
and the number executed of those who received sentence 
of death. 


Rervorm Peririons.] Sir George 
Clerk presented a Petition from the Bank- 
ers, Merchants, and other inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, against the plan of Reform 
which had been brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Ministers for altering the Re- 
presentation of the country. The peti- 
tion, he said, was numerously and most 
respectably signed; he agreed in all its 
sentiments, and he conceived that it was 
highly deserving of the attention of the 
House, ; 

Mr. [lume could not allow this petition 
to be laid on the Table without saying, 
that he did not think it deserved so much 
attention as the hon. Baronet claimed 
for it. He was willing to admit, that the 
signatures to it were respectable, but he 
believed that only 600 persons had signed 
it, out of a population of 140,000 or 
150,000, which existed in Edinburgh. 
This petition, besides, had been agreed 
to at a private meeting; and when Re- 
porters for the public Press attended, to 
know what was going on, with a view to 
communicate it to the public, they were 
turned out of the room. He (Mr. Hume) 
understood, that when the first speaker 
rose to address this private meeting, it 
was whispered to him, that there were 
two Reporters in the room. The Reporters 
stated, that they merely attended to give 
a correct account of the proceedings, but 
they were not suffered to remain, and 
were forthwith turned out of the room. 
This petition might be taken as represent- 
ing the opinions of, undoubtedly, a re- 
spectable, but a very limited, class of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. Many of those 
who had signed it were certainly persons 
of considerable property and influence in 
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Edinburgh, but they all belonged to one 
party that had long ruled Scotland, and 
whose friends had hitherto filled all the 
official situations in that country. He 
begged the House to bear in mind, be- 
sides, that a petition cordially approving 
of the plan of Reform had been already 
presented from Edinburgh, signed by 
35,000 inhabitants of that city. He there- 
fore thought it but right to enter his pro- 
test against this petition being considered 
as expressing the opinions of the people 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Pringle said, that this petition was 
similar to the one which had been already 
adopted in the city of London. It was 
adopted at a meeting which was not called 
for discussion, and therefore the Reporters 
were excluded. He denied that it had been 
signed by persons belonging to only one 
class or party in Edinburgh. There were 
many moderate reformers, and many who 
had supported the present Ministry until 
they had brought in their Bill of Reform, 
who had signed this petition. 

Sir G. Staunton wished to take that 
opportunity to set himself right with the 
public with regard to a mis-statement 
which had gone forth of his sentiments 
on this important question of Reform. 
He did not rise to complain of a wilful 
misrepresentation, for there was no indi- 
vidual in that House who could admire 
more than he did the great and extra- 
ordinary accuracy with which their De- 
bates were given to the public. He was 
the more anxious to sect himself right on 
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fair and moderate Reform, that he quite 
agreed with those who thought such a 
Reform necessary, and that, looking forward 
to the great alterations which might be 
made in the Bill when in Committee, he 
was disposed to support it on the second 
reading. He was ready to admit that 
there were some admirable provisions in 
the Bill, but there were several in it from 
which he totally dissented. Thinking, 
however, that the question was one of Re- 
form or no Reform, he had given his vote 
for the second reading of that Bill, and he 
trusted that in Committee the Bill would 
be so modified as to effect a fair and moder- 
ate Reform, with safety and security to the 
interests of the country at large. 

Sir G. Clerk presented a Petition from 
the Freeholders of the county of Peebles, 
and another from the Householders, Com- 
missioners of Supply, and other inhabit- 
ants of the same county, praying that it 
might not be joined to that of Selkirk, for 
the purpose of having only one Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Hodges presented a Petition from 
the island of Sheppey, and fifty-nine Pe- 
titions from other places in Kent, in favour 
of the Reform Bill. The hon. Member 
then presented a Petition from Sandwich, 
against that part of the Reform Bill which 
disfranchised non-resident electors. 

Mr. Marryat said, that he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the pe- 





tition by a large out-dwelling constituency, 
| whom it was intended to disfranchise by 
| the Bill now before the House. He con- 


this matter, as it appeared to him that if | ceived, however, that the Isle of Thanet, 
ever there was a question upon which it | from its importance and population, was 
was of importance that the sentiments of | entitled by the principle of the Bill to re- 
a Member should be accurately known, | turn a Member; though he could not ac- 
and the reasons for giving his vote should | quiesce in that part of the petition which, 
be correctly stated, it was upon this great to accomplish that end, assumed the dis- 
and momentous question of Reform. He | franchisement of Sandwich of one of its 


hoped, therefore, that the House would 
allow him to explain and correct the mis- 
representations of his sentiments which 
had gone forth to the public. He was 
reported to have said, in presenting a pe- 
tition in favour of Reform, that he not 
only concurred in the prayer of the pe- 
tition, but that he also gave his unqualified 
assent to the Bill which was now in pro- 
gress through that House. What he did 


say was this,—that he agreed entirely 
with the first prayer of the petition, but 
that he regretted that he could not give 
his concurrence to the second prayer of the 
petitioners, 


He added, that he was for a 


| present Renresentatives. He would rather 
| draw upon the reserved stock in trade of 
| the noble Paymaster. He considered that 
| he sat in Parliament, not as the represent- 
ative of Sandwich merely, but as a re- 
presentative of the people at large; and 
conscientiously believing that a Reform was 
imperiously called for, on principle he 
had voted forthe second reading of the Bill. 
At the same time, he could not neglect 
the rights and franchises of his constituents, 
| which, as a representative of the Cinque 
| Ports, he had sworn to defend and main- 
tain. He should, therefore, in the details 
iof the Bill, follow their instructions as to 
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opposing those provisions which not merely 
invaded, but went to extinguish their rights 
and privileges. 

Mr. Grove Price complained, that upon 
a former occasion it had been asserted that 
Sandwich was a corrupt Admiralty bo- 
rough; whereas at the last election it had 
returned a Member against the Admiralty 
nomination. ‘The voters of Sandwich now 
exceeded 900, and by the new Bill they 
would be reduced to between 100 and 200. 
He deprecated the Reform Bill as exceed- 
ing any measure of revolution since that 
effected by the venal and corrupt satellites 
of Henry 8th. 

Mr. Hodges presented the Petition of 
the county of Kent, in favour of Reform. 
The hon. Member said, that before he 
made any observations upon the important 
meeting which had taken place in the 
county, he would beg leave to read the 
petition itself to the House. The hon. 
Member accordingly read the petition, and 
then proceeded to say, that he cordially 
supported the petition, which set forth the 
sentiments of the great and leading county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
in so able a manner as to preclude the 
necessity of his addressing the House at 
any length upon the subject. The petition 
had been agreed to at a full meeting of 
all classes of the inhabitants of the county, 
and the public sentiment had been unani- 
mous. He must make one more remark 
upon this latter point, which was, that al- 
though the meeting had been held in the 
town of Maidstone, amidst the freemen 
of that borough, who amounted to more 
than 1,200, and a great proportion of 
whom would be deprived of their elective 
franchise by the Reform Bill, yet so 
strongly were the opinions of all classes 
in favour of the measure, that not one 
single dissentient voice was heard in the 
meeting, and with the exception of the 
noble Lord, the member for Wootton 
Basset, not one single hand was raised 
against the petition. This unanimity 
amongst all classes of so wealthy and 
populous a county could not but have a 
great influence upon the minds of that 
House; and he anticipated the final 
triumph of Ministers in carrying the Re- 
form Bill through the House, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the whole nation, 
as the source of every moral and political 
improvement. 

Mr. John Jones complained, that while 
the Bill professed to lop off all rotten bo- 
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roughs, it had left one untouched—that of 
Wiston—whichcontained butasingle house, 
belonging to Lord Cawdor, a nobleman who 
always voted with Ministers. It might, too, 
be convenient for the political interests of 
the Marquis of Anglesey, that the in- 
habitants of Criccieth should be excluded 
from voting in the borough of Carnarvon, 
but that regulation was assuredly not just 
to those people. That the interest of these 
two noble Lords was so well protected 
seemed to him an extraordinary circum- 
stance, 

Lord John Russell thought the dis- 
cussion very irregular at that moment, 
and said, that he had no intention to enter 
into a history of the Welsh Representation 
at that period; but if the hon. Gentleman 
thought that the Government had con- 
sulted Lord Cawdor, or particularly at- 
tended to his interests in the framing of 
the Bill, he was very much mistaken. 
Neither did he believe that it would be 
found that Lord Cawdor’s tenants woud 
be particularly benefitted by the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. George Dawson, however irregular 
might be the discussion at that moment, 
wished to state a few gross inconsistencies 
in the Bill. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to the proposed 
Representation of the county of Durham, 
a Representation which, once known to the 
people of England, could not fail to give 
them the greatest dissatisfaction. The 
representation that was to be given to that 
county was the more worthy of notice, as 
it was pretty generally understood that the 
noble Lord who took his title from that 
county had been instrumental in drawing up 
the Bill. The county at present had four 
Members, to these it was proposed to add 
six more, for Sunderland, South Shields, 
and the parish of Gateshead. Now, he 
wanted to know on what principle these 
places had been selected ?. Gateshead con- 
tained but 11,900 inhabitants, while in 
Lancashire there were no less than sixteen 
parishes, all of which were more populous, 
and were still toremain without Representa- 
tion ; there were twelve parishes in Lanca- 
shire larger than South Shields, and four 
larger than Sunderland, all of which were 
to remain without Representatives, and 
there was even one unrepresented parish 
in Lancashire which was larger than all the 
three places he had named put together. 
This, therefore, appeared to him to be a 
most absurd system of legislation ,; because, 
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if the whole population of one county 
was set against another, it would appear 
that the Representation of Durham was to 
be one Member to every 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, while that of Lancashire was only 
that of one Member to every 65,000 in- 
habitants. After such an arrangement as 
this, he thought some ill-natured persons 
might say, that all that was intended by 
Government in this new Bill was, to take 
away Gatton from its present proprietor, and 
bestow it on Lord Durham. Nor was this 
the only thing of which he had to com- 
plain; the way in which the public Press 
was managed by the advocates of the Bill 
was by no means such as to be of service 
to the country, or to display the question 
in a just light, for while the speeches of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite were reported 
at a length to their heart’s content, that 
of his right hon. friend was curtailed even 
in such a paper as The Times. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that so far from 
any sacrifice having been made to Lord 
Cawdor, the Bill annihilated his Lordship’s 
interest in one of the Scotch counties. 

Mr. C. Wood did not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dawson) thought that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had been actuated by any such un- 
worthy motives as he had imputed to them. 
‘There were many discrepancies, such as 
had been pointed out, in York as well as 
in Lancashire, but the Bill never pretended 
even to approximate to the principle of 
district Representation. The population 
of a parish and a township was very dif- 
ferent. 

Sir J. Sebright protested against such 
discussions upon these petitions. If the 
practice were to be persevered in, Members 
had better send all their petitions back to 
their constituents, for there never could be 
time to present them. 

Sir M1. W. Ridley said, that the Bill, 
in its relation to Durham, had very properly 
taken into consideration the great com- 
mercial interests of such places as Sunder- 
land and South Shields. It would be 
found that the Bill favoured the interests 
of Lord Londondery quite as much as those 
of Lord Durham, and the idea of parti- 
ality to private interests was unfounded. 

Lord Stanley said, that the views taken 
by the right hon. member for Harwich had 
been founded in his confusion of parishes 
and townships as synonymous terms. 

Mr. Borrodaile denied, that the Bi!l gave 
any undue favourto Lord Durham. There 
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were already three candidates for the Re- 
presentation of South Shields, oneof whom 
had received nearly the promises of the 
whole town, and yet he was wholly un- 
connected with Lord Durham. 

Petition to lie on the Table. On the 
motion that it be printed, 

Lord J. Russell said, he would be per- 
fectly ready in the Committee to correct the 
mis-statements that had been made on the 
subject, and to explain the grounds upon 
which the Bill had been framed in the 
particulars alluded to. To enter into 
them then, was neither more nor less than 
prematurely going into Committee on the 
Bill, and he, therefore, did not feel called 
upon to answer the objections that had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that as quoting 
Scriptures was a sign of the times, he 
should refer to Ministers a passage which 
directed that every man should take care 
of his own household, which it seemed the 
Ministers had obeyed. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that he cast 
no personal imputation on Ministers, but 
merely a parliamentary imputation, arising 
from the facts before the House, and which 
imputation must remain until the noble 
Lord should think proper to give his ex- 
planation. As the Committee on the Bill 
was postponed until the 14th of April, 
there was no other mode of enlightening 
the country upon the matter, than by 
speaking when presenting petitions, and 
he therefore hoped it would be persevered 
in. 
Mr. Hunt said, that the people of Eng- 
land in general, and the people of Lan- 
cashire in particular, would be delighted 
to get such a Member as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) to defend their 
rights. Had the right hon. Member not 
spoken with so good a face, he might have 
mistaken him for one of those ill-natured 
persons whom he described as likely to 
attribute unworthy motives to the framers 
of the Bill. 

Lord Morpeth observed, that this was 
the first time he had ever known his Ma- 
jesty’s Government censured for bringing 
forward a measure which was called for by 
the general voice of the people. 

Mr. Ruthven took that opportunity of 
observing, that he saw, in a publication of 
that morning, expressions attributed to a 
noble Lord;which he believed and hoped 
he had never made use of. The Marquis 
of Londonderry was said to have stated, 
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in a public place, that a certain Reform, 
or rather Radical, Society, was established 
in the county of Down, from which society 
the county of Down petition for Reform 
emanated. [Order.] 

The Speaker said, that the House of 
Commons had an undoubted right to deal 
with a breach of its own orders in a pub- 
lic print, but it did not follow that it had 
an equal right to interfere with respect to 
matters which had occurred elsewhere. 
It was, in fact, disorderly to mention, in 
that House what had happened in another 
place. 

Mr. Ruthven did not think that he had 
said any thing out of order. He had not 
named the House of Lords. [ Order.] 

The Speaker.—Will the hon. Member 
vive an assurance to the House that he 
did not refer to the House of Lords? 

Mr. Ruthven said, he recollected the 
other evening, when the hon. member for 
Middlesex wished to state a circumstance, 
he observed, that it had occurred in a 
certain place—he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned Brobdignag. He then 
would say, there was, ina certain island— 
[order !] If he were not allowed to pro- 
ceed, as the hon. member for Middlesex 
had done, then he would say, that he 
heard that a certain Member. [Order.] 

The Speaker again admonished the hon, 
Member that he was transgressing the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. Ruthven.—Well, then, he under- 
stood that it had been asserted, no matter 
where, that the meeting of freeholders of 
the county of Down was not of so respect- 
able a character as it had been described 
to be. Now, in answer to that, he would 
observe, that it was regularly convened by 
the High Sheriff, and that the petition, 
which was agreed to, was signed by a 
great number of the most respectable per- 
sons. Many of them, so far from being 
of the lowest class, belonged to the highest 
class of freeholders,—the 501. freeholders. 
The meeting assembled to petition in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform ; and the 
questions of Universal Suffrage, Annual 
Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot, were 
cautiously avoided at that meeting. This 
was no ordinary subject ; and he felt him- 
self called upon to state these facts in 
justice to those upright and honourable 
people, who had assembled on the occasion 
alluded to. He was glad to see the 
noble Lord (Castlereagh) in his place, be- 
cause he, from his connexion with the 
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county, must know many of these peti- 
tioners to be persons of property and 
respectability. Those who called the meet- 
ing had no wish to agitate or disturb the 
county; their only desire was, to speak 
their sentiments on Parliamentary Reform 
in a temperate and constitutional man- 
ner. He felt it necessary to vindicate the 
character of the people of the county of 
Down, for it was of great importance to 
them that they should stand well in the 
public mind. . 

Viscount Castlereagh said, the petition 
was certainly signed by 1,300 freeholders 
of the county of Down, and he believed the 
meeting to have been very respectable; 
but, as he had said in his letter, assigning 
his reasons for not attending that meeting, 
he could not consider it as including any 
thing like all the wealth and intelligence 
of that county. 

Mr. John Jones thought, that every Mem- 
ber had, on the presentation of Reform 
petitions, a right, if he thought fit, to state 
his sentiments on the Bill introduced by 
the noble Lord. It appeared to him to be 
a Bill, to say the least of it, that went to 
disfranchise all the lower classes of voters, 
and which drew a distinguishing line be- 
tween the richer and poorer subjects of 
the realm, that was never before contem- 
plated. That part of the Bill which re- 
lated to the Welsh boroughs he had 
already referred to, was most unjust, and he 
trusted that it would not pass through a 
Committee without the obnoxious provi- 
sions being altered. 

Lord J. Russell said, the principle of 
the Bili was, to give votes to resident, and 
to disfranchise non-resident voters; but 
if there were any thing in the constitution 
of certain Welsh boroughs, which, with 
respect to residence and non-residence, 
ought to take them out of the general rule, 
it would, of course, be considered in the 
Committee. 

Mr. Philip Howard had no objection to 
Gentlemen making speeches on petitions, 
provided they were not very long ones, and 
that he understood was the objection of 
the hon. member for Hertfordshire. 

Sir James Graham moved the Order of 
the Day for the House toresolve itself into 
a Committe of Supply. 


West-Inp1a Question.] Mr. K. Doug- 
las, seeing an hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. 
Buxton) in his place, wished to put a 
question to him. The hon. Gentleman 
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had a notice standing on the book relative 
to the West-Indies, and he was anxious 
to receive an explanation from him as to 
the object which he had in view, with refer- 
ence to that subject. They must all see 
the inconvenience of having a vague notice 
of this kind standing on the votes. He, | 
therefore, inquired what was the object of 
the hon. Gentleman’s intended motion ? 
And he also called on him to fix on some 
positive day for bringing it forward. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, his object was, to 
move a Resolution of that House, for the 
extinction of slavery. That Resolution, 
which he had not with him at the present | 
moment, he had framed, with the assist- | 
ance of a number of his friends. Little 
had been done by the colonial authorities, | 
and he expected that little would be done 
by them. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the House should interfere, and that | 
interference ought to have in view the | 
abolition of slavery. He would most | 
readily leave the matter in the hands of | 
Government, if Government would take | 
it up. If the House would allow him, he 
would bring on the Question on Tuesday | 
next. 


Tne Rerorm Brtt.] Sir William Rae | 
asked whether the second reading of the | 
Scotch Reform Bill would come on that 
night, or whether any definite arrange- 
ment concerning it had been made ? 

Lord Althorp said, that it would be | 
brought on in the course of the evening ; 
but it was impossible to say at what hour. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Sir R. Peel took the liberty of ¢ alling 


the attention of the noble Lord opposite | 


to matters of detail connected with the 
Reform Bill, which involved considera- 
tions of very great importance. For the 


purpose of his argument in this case he | 


would assume, that the principle was per- 
feetly correct, and he would assume that 
it was expedient, to disfranchise sixty bo- 
roughs, and take away the privilege of 
returning one Member from forty-seven, 
that the right might hereafter be transferred 
to places of greater population. But, sup- 
posing that he admitted the principle to 


be a proper one in itself, he was sure the | 


noble Lord would agree with him that the 
principle ought to be applied in a manner 
conformable to justice, and he thought | 
it was of extreme importance, before the | 
House went into a Committee, that they | 
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should guard against doing an injustice, 
which manifestly would be done, if the 
disfranchisement were made to fall on 
placesof alarger population than others that 
were not disfranchised. He was sure that 
the position which he had laid down would 
be acquiesced in, both by the friends and 
opponents of the Bill. One of the Returns 
on the Table contained an account of the 
population in the different cities and bo- 
roughs in England, and, amongst others, 
of those which it was intended wholly to 
disfranchise, and of those from which one 
| Member was to be withdrawn. The Re- 
turn professed to be a Return of the 
| population in each city and borough; but 
he apprehended that it was not. Tn some 





cases it was a Return of the population of 


' the parish in which the borough was si- 
| tuated ; and in other cases it was a Re- 
_turn of the population, not in the parish, 
but in the borough. It was quite clear 
‘that the House ought either to take the 
| population in the parish or in the borough, 
and apply the rule indiscriminately to all 
places. He need not demonstrate the in- 
conveniences of applying the principle in 
| one case, and not applying it in the other. 
| Take the case of the borough which he 
represented, with respect to which it was 
evidently a duty he owed to his consti- 
| tuents, to prevent the application of an 
"unjust principle towards them. The parish 
f in which Tamworth was situated contained 
7,500 inhabitants. That part of the parish 
within the jurisdiction of the borough did 
| not, in 1821, contain more than 3,500 in- 
/habitants; therefore, according to the 
schedule of the Bill, Tamworth would be 
deprived of one of its Representatives,— 
Take the case of the borough of Bridge- 
water, or take the case of the borough of 
Calne. Calne appeared to contain a popu- 
lation of 4,600 inhabitants; and if the 
limits of the borough were identical with 
| the limits of the parish, Calne ought not 
| to be disfranchised ; but if the limits of 
the borough were smaller than those of 
the parish and it contained less than 4,000 
inhabitants it did not contain more than 
3,500—there was no just principle upon 
which Calne should be protected and Tam- 
worth disfranchised. Without himself 
moving for any returns, he would suggest 
| to the ‘noble Lord opposite, that the appli- 


| 





| cation of the principle should be made con- 


| sistently with perfect justice, and he would 
‘therefore advise the noble Lord imme- 
‘diately to procure returns which would 











y 
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show what the population was in each 

arish and each borough. It appeared on 
the face of the return, that the parish of 
Bridgewater was co-extensive with the bo- 
rough, but that only one-third part of the 
parish was entitled to vote for Represent- 
atives. Thus, although Bridgewater had 
5,000 inhabitants, as far as the parish was 
concerned, yet, as far as the borough was 
concerned, he strongly suspected there 
would not be found 4,000 inhabitants 
within its limits. If this principle were 
applied to every borough, it would be 
found that in many there was no cause for 
disfranchisement. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had taken 
the liberty of saying, last night, in answer 
to the member for Boroughbridge, that it 
was his intention to abide by the resolution 
of disfranchising the boroughs coming 
within the rules; but he at the same time 
stated, that if any mistake were made in 
the population returns, certainly it was not 
his intention to do anything unjust, as the 
hon. Gentleman had stated, and he had 
not the least objection to attend to sug- 
gestions of that nature. It was impossible, 
previous to bringing in the Bill, to ask for 
returns more specific than the population 
returns. 

Mr. F. Lewis wished to know what rule 
had been followed in framing the propo- 
sition at present before the House. He 
would suggest the propriety of laying be- 
fore the House the answers which had 
been returned to the inquiries respecting 
the population of each borough, in every 
case where a detailed answer had been 
given. He had seen a detailed answer 
from the borough of Radnor. That in- 
formation had not been laid before the 
House. It was however in the power of 
the Home Office at once to lay it before 
the House, and it would supply a great 
mass of information which it would be 
extremely desirable to have. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was ob- 
vious that the rule which applied to Eng- 
land did not apply to Wales, the systems 
being totally distinct. As to the informa- 
tion given to the Home Office, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he was quite 
ready to lay the whole of that before the 
House. If the rule which had been laid 


down was favourable to a borough, it 
ought to be extended to Tamworth, or any 
other borough in a similar situation. He 
would see in what manner the information 


might best be laid before the House, 
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Mr. Balfour observed, that perhaps the 
noble Lord would say, that the Represent- 
ation of Scotland should also receive a 
different rule from that of England. The 
boroughs of East Fife, the two Anstruthers, 
Crail, and others, which were to be dis- 
franchised, contained a population of 6,000 
inhabitants. These, therefore, taken to- 
gether, ought not to be disfranchised. In 
this district the houses were more numer- 
ous than the houses in the two boroughs 
which still returned two Members, and 
more numerous than in the boroughs where 
the 82. houses were still to return one 
Member. 

Lord Encombe said, that he was anxious, 
as every individual was, to support the 
body which he represented, and, therefore, 
he would observe, with respect to Truro, 
that it appeared, according to the popula- 
tion returns, that there were 2,712 inha- 
bitants in the parish of St. Mary; but 
there was also a note to this effect :-—“‘ The 
parishes of St. Clement and St. Mary, 
extending to the town of Truro, are sup- 
posed to have three times the population 
of the borough.” He had received a paper 
which had not this note appended to it. 
In the year 1821 Truro actually had about 
7,000 inhabitants, and it had now consi- 
derably more. He thought that the re- 
turns on which the Bill had proceeded 
were too incomplete to serve as the basis 
of Legislation, and he hoped the informa- 
tion promised by the noble Lord, would 
supply means of correcting them. 

Mr. Home Drummond also complained 
of the inaccuracy of the returns, and ex- 
pressed his wish to have more precise and 
certain information. This observation ap- 
plied particularly to Scotland, for which 
the returns as to the houses rated at 107. 
were very imperfect. 

Mr. G. Moore said, that if every 101. a 
year inhabitant within the limits of Dub- 
lin was to have a vote, it would actually 
amount to universal suffrage. ‘There was 
not a single householder, holding a tene- 
ment of his own, who did not pay a rent 
of 10/. He hoped Government would 
take some steps to have the necessary in- 
formation laid before the House as to the 
rates and cesses on houses in Ireland, 

Mr. Stanley said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber would suggest any returns which he 
could move for, which would throw greater 
light upon this subject as to the 10/. 
householders, Government would be happy 
to furnish him with the information, As 
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to Dublin, there was a paper which would 
supply the hon. Member with what in- 
formation he required: viz, the Returns 
of the Commissioners, who, having divided 
the houses into twenty different classes, 
had furnished an abstract, giving full in- 
formation as to the 10d. householders in 
Dublin. There were 17,000 houses of the 
value of 10/. and upwards. 

Mr. O’ Connell suggested that the limits 
of the parishes should be taken as the limits 
of the boroughs. 

Mr. Stanley thought there would be 
much greater inconvenience in that than 
leaving a discretionary power as to the 
limits of the borough. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, with reference to 
the borough he represented (Malmesbury), 
that the population of that beautiful and 
thriving place was upwards of 7,000. 
Now, with every respect for the noble 
Lord, he would ask him whether it would 
not be the best way, at once for him to 
withdraw this Bill, for really and truly 
there were so many objections urged 
against it from all sides of the House, and 
objections so formidable, that if the noble 
Lord should succeed so far as to get it into 
Committee, which, however, he sincerely 
hoped would not be the case, it would be 
then plucked to pieces, feather by feather, 
and ultimately kicked out a mere skeleton. 

An Hon. Member hoped, that as in- 
ormation was to be given with respect to 
the English boroughs, the same would be 
afforded with respect to the towns in Scot- 
Jand. 

Sir R. H. Inglis asked, whether it would 
not be better to wait for the new popula- 
tion returns, for, from what now appeared, 


if they were to legislate on the returns of 


1821, the measure would be most incon- 
sequent. 

Lord John Russell was sorry to be 
obliged again to trespass on the House, 
but, with regard to the suggestion of the 
hon. member for the University, it would 
be impossible to comply with that. The 
new census was beginning at the present 
moment, but it would not be finished until 
July or August, and, were he to wait until 
then, let the House only consider the 
effect that would probably result as to the 
new returns. Something had already been 
said about Malton and its 4,005 inha- 
bitants in 1821, and he wished the House 
to remember what a temptation it would 
atiord to make false returns, when, by the 
addition of five persons, a borough might 
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be secured from disfranchisement. With 
respect to the observations of the hon. 
member for Malmesbury, he admitted that 
there were some doubts as to the popula- 
tion of certain boroughs ; and Malmesbury 
was one, Buckingham was another; and 
there were about six in all. Having ad- 
mitted that, he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he had too much respect for 
the decision of the House of Commons, 
which had permitted the second reading 
of the Bill, not to make his stand upon 
that ground, and endeavour to carry the 
Bill to a successful and triumphant con- 
clusion. 

Sir Wm. Rae said, he could not suppose 
that the same advantage of correct informa- 
tion would bedenied toScotland. Informa- 
tion was in its case doubly necessary, be- 
cause there were now two returns inconsist- 
ent with each other. 

Sir G. Clerk wished to know, whether 
the learned Lord had yet any accurate re- 
turn of the 10/. householders in Scotland ? 
If the principle of allowing them to vote 
were carried into effect, the Representation 
of all the counties in Scotland would, he 
believed, pass out of the hands of the 
landed interest, and become vested in the 
inhabitants of towns. 

The Lord Advocate said, that inde- 
pendent of the reasons given by the noble 
Lord against delay, there was still less 
reason to require returns for Scotland, as 
the Bill for that country proceeded on the 
same data as that for England. It would 
be better to legislate on the census of 1821, 
inasmuch as it was the latest made of an 
unimpeachable character, and a new one 
now for this purpose would probably lead 
to great partiality. Besides, there were 
now upon the Table returns up to the pre- 
sent year of the inhabited houses rated at 
arent of 10/. The apprehensions of the 
right hon. Baronet, as to the county Re- 
presentation, were, in his opinion, un- 
founded. 

AnHon. Member complained, that these 
returns were by no means in the best shape; 
and he must repeat the statement, that the 
present plan of Representation would throw 
the Representation of Scotland into the 
hands of the inhabitants of the manufac- 
turing towns. There was no question, that 
when a great number of boroughs were to be 
disfranchised, many applications would be 
made to alter the determination taken with 
respect to them; but if they found such 
accidents as the passing over Tavistock 
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and Calne, and the disfranchising of 'l'am- 
worth, then it became necessary that the 
House should exercise more than usual 
vigilance. 

The Lord Advocate said, in consequence 
of the time which the Reform Bill for 
England was likely to occupy in Com- 
mittee, he should be obliged to postpone 
the second reading of the Reform Bill for 
Scotiand until the 22nd of April. 

Sir Aleaander Hope could not allow the 
question to be disposed of without asking, 
whether it was the intention of the framers 
of the Bill, that the Scotch Clergy should 
remain in the same condition as they had 
been, or whether it was proposed that they 
should mingle the poison of politics with 
the discharge of their sacred duties, and, 
abandoning that course which had hitherto 
proved so eminently conducive to the moral 
health of the community, become again 
political partisans. 

Colonel Lindsay said, he believed that 
the people of Scotland generally were averse 
from the details of the Bill, although some 
hon. Members had been at such pains to 
represent them as unanimous on that sub- 
ject. He objected, however, to the delay 
which must take place, before the Bill 
could again come before the House for 
discussion, and observed, that great anx- 
iety would be felt in Scotland during the 
intermediate period, from their ignorance 
of what was to be done. 

Mr. Hume denied, that the people of 
Scotland were adverse to the Bill. From 
the one end of that country to the other 
they had expressed themselves in favour 
of it; and after the miserable minority— 
after the miserable minority, he repeated, 
on the question of Reform, he believed 
they could feel little anxiety on the subject. 
There were, to be sure, a few Gentlemen 
who got returned for Scotch counties, and 
fancied that they represented the opinions 
of all Scotland, who might, from feeling 
that it would affect their interests, oppose 
the Bill; but the great mass of the people 
were in its favour, as the petition from 
Renfrew, signed in a short time by 5,000 
persons, sufficiently showed. 

Mr. Scott denied, that the great mass of 
the respectable portion of the people of 
Scotland were in favour of this plan of 
Reform. On the contrary, it was chiefly 
supported by those who expected to gain 
from it. A good deal of the agitation 
about Reform proceeded, indeed, from 
the exertions of the hon, member for Mid- 
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dlesex, to whom, as he had heard many of the 
persons who petitioned in favour of Reform 
applied for instructions. And he was told 
that the hon. Member, in conveying those 
instructions, expressly enjoined all appli- 
cants to make no objections to the plan of 
Reform, but to take it as it was, so that 
there might be no doubt of its success. 
He had heard, indeed, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex actually made a tour 
through the South of Scotland, to forward 
the cause of Reform, and in order to make 
his progress the more effective, threw peti- 
tions for Reform from the windows of a 
mail-coach. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. Membercharged 
him with being the agitator of Scotland. 
He denied that he had done or said any- 
thing to induce any part of the people of 
Scotland to petition in favour of Reform, 
until he received letters, begging him to 
point out the course which was fittest to be 
pursued. He believed that the opponents 
of Reform were mortified at the extent of 
agreement which prevailed amongall parties 
on the subject of the Bill. They were 
pained to find the member for Waterford, 
the member for Preston, the members for 
Westminster, and men of all parties and 
degrees, uniting in favour of the Bill; and 
that seemed to him to be their greatest 
grievance. He supported the Bill because 
it was good for the present—yes, for the 
present—and if he found it did not pro- 
duce all the good he expected, he certainly 
was not precluded from coming again to 
ask for more. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson bore testimony to 
the popularity of the Reform Question in 
Scotland; but he thought that the details 
of the Bill, with respect to the increased 
power given to the manufacturing class, 
and the inhabitants of towns, in stifling 
and overcoming the votes of the agri- 
cultural portion of the community in the 
counties, required very serious consider- 
ation. 

Sir G. Murray, without denying that a 
great portion of the people of Scotland 
were in favour of Reform, said, that he 
believed the county he had the honour to 
represent felt very little interest in the 
question. He agreed in the statements 
made by the hon. member for Kircud- 
bright (Mr. C. Ferguson) as to the defects 
in the details of the Bill, but he wished to 
repeat the question of the hon. member for 
Linlithgowshire (Sir A. Hope) with respect 
to the Scotch clergy. If they were to 
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be mingled up with politics, it would be 
most injurious. The Scotch clergy were 
enabled to preserve morality the more 
effectually for not interfering in politics, 
and were a connecting link between the 
great proprietors and the humbler classes of 
the community. He must contend, too, that 
the result of the change in Scotland would 
be, to compel the landlords to divide their 
land into small farms, that they might con- 
tinue to exercise an influence over the 
elections. This, to be sure, the member for 
Middlesex would say called for the Ballot— 
and the Ballot he was ready to apply to it. 
—-but he apprehended that the promoters 
of the Bill were not disposed to go so far, 
and that they would consider well before they 
produced that state of circumstances which 
would place the people of Scotland in such 
a situation. 

The Lord Advocate, in reply to the 
questions of the hon. Members, said, it was 
the intention of the framers of the Bill to 
leave the Scotch clergy in the same con- 
dition as they found them. At the present 
moment a Clergyman, if he possessed the 
necessary qualification, could vote for a 
Member for a county, like any other person, 
and under the Bill he would retain the 
same power if he had the qualification pre- 
scribed by the Bill. ‘The framers of it were 
not, however, wedded to this part of its 
provisions, and it was in the power of any 
Member in the Committee to exclude 
Clergymen from voting, if they thought 
fit. He had no wish to elude discussion 
on the Bill, but the details of the English 
Reform Bill would probably occupy so 
much of the time of the House, as to pre- 
clude him from bringing this measure on at 
an earlier day than the one he had already 
announced. 

Captain Wemyss said, as he did not 
trouble the House often, he hoped to be 
indulged with a short hearing on this ques- 
tion, With regard to the English Bill, he 
concurred in the propriety of disfranchising 
the out-voters, and cutting off a certain 
number of boroughs. He also thought 
that the Representation in Scotland was 
not fit for the growing population, but he 
cautioned Ministers against going the 
length they proposed to go. He thought 
that every person possessing real property 
ought to have a vote. He was afraid, 


however, that the plan of Ministers would 
place the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes in opposition, and thereby cause a 
political warfare, 


He objected also to the 
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franchise being given to the tenantry, be- 
cause, if that were the case, the vote, in 
fact, would be given to the landlord, and 
the tenant would, in the long run, become 
his vassal. He approved of the principle 
on the whole as to the boroughs, though 
he could not see the propriety of disfran- 
chising the district of burghs in Fife. If 
that was to be done because they were 
corrupt or rotten, he believed the remedy, 
in order to be effectual, ought to be more 
general. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had said, that all Scotland was alive to the 
measure, and he would not deny that there 
was a silent feeling on the subject, but at 
the same time he must say, that many had 
petitioned for the measure whom it could 
not affect. He knew one manufacturer on 
his own estate, who called his people toge- 
ther, and made them sign the petition, 
though none of them would have a vote. 
He had received a petition to present on 
the subject from the burgh of Auchter- 
muchty, and found that some time after, a 
duplicate of the petition had been present- 
ed by another Member, with only the ad- 
dition of a few words in praise of Ministers. 
As far as the Fife tenantry were con- 
cerned, he knew they were alarmed on the 
subject. 

An Hon. Member for Scotland bore testi- 
mony to the strong feeling in favour of the 
measure in that country, and was glad to 
see that the opposition petitions got up in 
the two capitals, London and Edinburgh, 
had turned out such failures. 


Suppry. Navy Estimares.] The House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

The sums of 75,110/. for paying the 
wages of Ship-keepers, &c. on board Ships 
in Ordinary; 40,3651. for the Officers of 
the Admiralty; 30,929/. for defraying the 
expenses of the Navy Pay Office; 49,299/. 
2s. to defray the expenses of the salaries 
of Officers, and contingent expenses, of 
the Navy-office, were voted. On the 
Resolution that there be granted the sum 
of 20,1627. 6s. to defray the salaries of 
Officers employed, and the contingent ex- 
penses of the scientific departments of the 
Navy, 

Sir Joseph Yorke wished to take that 
opportunity of inquiring if the Thetis was 
supplied with a time-piece. That vessel 
was lost after a run of only twelve leagues. 

Mr. Hume complained that, considering 
the magnitude of our military and civil 
marine, too little had been done by Great 
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Britain for the encouragement of scientific 
discovery. 

Mr. Warburton suggested, that all small 
vessels should be provided with chrono- 
meters, and also, that the whole of the 
earth’s surface should be surveyed and 
mapped, as a surveyor mapped a small 
district of country. At least during peace 
our vessels could make accurate surveys of 
the great ports and headlands, and fix their 
relative distances from each other. 

Sir Joseph Yorke was really surprised to 
hear the two great economists and guardians 
of the public purse, like two Kings of 
Brentford—one of them elected too at 
Brentford—join in complaining of the in- 
adequate expenditure of our funds on ex- 
perimental science. It was enough that 
Government gave two chronometers to 
Officers who were willing to find one, so 
as to give the Officers a chance of taking 
correct mean time by the medium of three 
chronometers. More had been done by 
the scientific men of our country and our 
day than by those of other nations in any 
similar period in extent. The North-west 
and North-east coast of America had been 
very nearly completely explored and de- 
fined, by Captains Parry, Beachy, and 
Franklin. Had the hon. Members ever 
heard of that poor man, Captain Ross, who 
saw the Croker Mountains stretching across 
the bottom of Lancaster Sound, where no 
mountains ever existed, as it had since 
appeared? or of the late expense of a 
voyage straight through the body of the ice, 
by boats, sledges, and ponies, to the Pole 
itself; and the charge of writing the plan 
out, and supporting it in the Quarterly 
Review, by Mr. Secretary Barrow? Or 
did the member for Bridport wish the 
Admiralty to send out vessels all over the 
seas to make observations, stuffed with 
chronometers, as turkeys are stuffed full 
with chestnuts? Enough had been done, in 
his mind, to secure the high character for 
science of this country, and to protect her 
civil and military marine, during the late 
Administration. 

Sir James Graham informed the hon. 
Members, that at present there were various 
expeditions afloat for surveying the Adriatic 
and Grecian Archipelago, Cape Horn and 
the neighbouring coasts, New Zealand 
and the mouths of the River St. Lawrence. 
Three vessels also were now surveying the 
coasts of Great Britain, of which, even 
within these five or six years, there were no 
accurate surveys extant. 
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Resolution agreed to. 

A grant was next proposed of 82,249/. 
10s., to defray the salaries of Officers, and 
the contingent expenses of the Dock-yards. 

Mr. Hume expressed his wish that the 
Government would turn their immediate 
and particular attention to the very large 
establishments that were kept up in this 
department. The expenses of seven dock- 
yards fell very heavily upon the public. 

Sir James Graham assured the hon. 
Gentleman, that his Majesty’s Government 
had the subject under consideration. Ma- 
terial reductions had been already made, 
and they would continue to study economy 
in every instance in which it was prac- 
ticable. 

Sir George Clerk complained, that the 
Government did not adopt the true course 
in the retrenchments which they made. 
The reductions took place in those salaries 
which were already small in amount, while 
those upon a large scale were left un- 
touched. 

Sir Joseph Yorke approved of the gene- 
ral course pursued by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, but wished to see a more 
equal system of reduction. The salary of 
the right hon. Baronet had been reduced 
from 5,000/. to 4,5002., which was certainly 
not too much for the efficient performance 
of the duties, and he thought that salaries 
of 500/. or 6002. ought to undergo a similar 
diminution. 

Mr. Hume observed, that at Chatham’ 
dock-yard there were twenty clerks em- 
ployed, at an expense of 4,100/.; at Ports- 
mouth, thirty-one, at 6,4261.; and at Ply- 
mouth thirty, at 5,900; while in private 
dock-yards, where 300 or 400 men were 
employed, two clerks were found sufficient. 
This proved that abuses must exist. But 
the case was still worse in the foreign 
dock-yards, where 21,200/. yearly was 
paid to clerks and overseers, while the 
wages of the workmen did not exceed 
38,0000. 

Sir James Graham again stated, that all 
the reductions had been made which were 
at present found practicable, but he would 
still have the same object in view, and 
would neglect no opportunity of acting upon 
a system of economy. 

Sir Byam Martin said, in proof of the 
extensive reductions which had taken place, 
that it was a daily complaint with the Com- 
missioners, that they could not get through 
the business so rapidly as they wished, 
owing to the small number of their hands, 
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In answer to a question from Lord 
Granville Somerset, 

Sir James Graham said, that the Govern- 
ment had under their consideration a plan 
in reference to the coast blockade, which 
he trusted would be satisfactory, both in 
the saving of expense and other important 
points of view. 

Vote agreed to; aswas avote of 608,200/. 
for the pay of 32,000 men, for one year, at 
29s. per man, per month. The right hon, 
Baronet stated that this sum was 3s. per 
month less than was taken last year for the 
same purpose. 


UNAUTHORISED APPLICATION OF SUP- 
PLIES.] On the question that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair, 

Sir Byam Martin said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
matter involving the credit of the King’s 
Service. He did not intend to trouble the 
House for a long time on the subject, but 
he thought the matter was of sufficient 
importance to call on him to bring it 
under consideration. It had been publicly 
asserted, and the assertion had been stu- 
diously put abroad, that the late Board of 
Admiralty, and himself among the number, 
had made an improper use of the public 
money. A more scandalous and slander- 
ous falsehood had never been uttered. He 
now called on the right hon, Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to state, whe- 
ther, in the late Board of Admiralty, the 
Navy Pay-oflice or the Victualling Board, 
one shilling, or even one farthing, had ever 
been applied otherwise than for the public 
service ? He called upon the right hon. 
Baronet to state, with that frankness and 
candour which always distinguished him, 
his opinion on this subject, formed as that 
opinion was upon an examination made by 
the right hon. Baronet himself. He was 
sure that a feeling of regard for the credit 
of the King’s Service, and for the honour 
of the individuals concerned, some of whom 
now served under the right hon. Baronet, 
would induce him to give an explicit answer 
to the question, and to say whether they 
had ever improperly expended the public 
money. It was a matter of importance to 
all the parties concerned, and he asked 
not only for himself, but for the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and for all the per- 
sons connected with all the Navy depart- 
ments, from the highest officer down to the 
meanest messenger or servant in them, 
whether by any one of these persons, any 
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one single farthing of public money had 
ever been expended except in the public 
service ? 

Sir J. Graham did not hesitate at once 
to answer the question. The hon. Baronet 


asked whether he (Sir J. Graham) was of 


opinion, after the investigation of the sub- 
ject that had been carried on under his di- 
rection, whether in the Admiralty, the 
Navy Board, of which the hon. Baronet 
was at the head, and the Victualling Of- 


fice, any portion of the money voted by 


that House for the public service had been 
applied to other uses? He answered at 
once, that decidedly no money had been 
so appropriated by the members of the 
different departments referred to. The 
hon. Baronet then went a step further, and 
asked him whether he thought any of the 
public money had been improperly ex- 
pended by these Boards? With that 
frankness and candour for which the hon. 
Baronet had the kindness to give him 
credit, he would state—he was bound to 
state—his real opinion, which was, that 
he did think an improper use bad been 
made of the money, inasmuch as some of 
the sums voted by that House, to be ap- 
plied to particular purposes, had been ap- 
plied to purposes of an entirely different 
kind. He thought that such an applica- 
tion of the public money opened a door to 
great abuses, and that if great abuses had 
not been committed, at least, the system 
was liable to produce them. He, having 
discovered this practice, had thought it 
his duty to bring the matter under the 
notice of that House. He did not mean to 
inculpate any one. He repeated, that these 
monies had not been applied to the "use 
of any one individual, that he had not 
accused any one of malversation, but of 
misappropriation of these monies, proceed- 
ing from an error of judgment; and from 
the usages of ancient practices, which had 
long continued unchecked, but which be- 
came daily more and more dangerous, from 
the excess to which these applicationsmight 
be carried. Certainly, without any pre- 
tence for saying there had been any mal- 
versation, there had been an extensive 
misappropriation of the public money ; he 
had, therefore, thought it his duty to put 
a check upon the practice at present, and 
to take ample precautions against its future 
recurrence. If he had not decidedly enter- 
tained the opinion he had just expressed, 
it would have been hardly possible that he, 
in his situation, could have had to answer 
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the hon. Baronet in his situation, who 
was still one of his colleagues in the Navy 
Department, and who was at this moment 
still holding the office of Comptroller of 
the Navy. 

Sir B. Martin admitted fully the truth 
of what had been stated by the right hon. 
Baronet, as to the expenditure of the 
public money on objects for which it 
had not been specifically voted; but he 
wished to observe, that that had been the 
practice of the service for a long time past, 
and that the custom had always been to keep 
up a greater number of men than had been 
voted. It had also been the practice to 
take the sums stated in the Estimate as 
the gross sum that would be applicable to 
all the purposes of the Navy Department. 
That practice had received the sanction 
and support of Grenville, of Fox, of North, 
and of Welbore Ellis; and he would yen- 
ture to say, that, do what they might, the 
practice must still continue, unless that 
House voted such ample sums as would be 
sufficient to meet all exigencies. He had 
proofs in his possession to establish the 
truth of his opinion on that point, but he 
would not trouble the House with them at 
that moment. He repeated, that though a 
different practice might be now adopted, 
it could not long continue. The House 
might make the Appropriation Act one 
day, and a gale the next might blow it into 
atoms. He would only add, that what 
had been done by the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, had been done by all pre- 
ceding First Lords of the Admiralty, 
whether Whig or Tory. 

Sir J. Graham thought this was not a 
convenient opportunity for discussion upon 
measures he had adopted with reference to 
this subject ; and it was hardly decorous 
for him to enter into the discussion with 
the gallant Admiral, who certainly had 
produced the authority of great names, 
but who in his statement had omitted one 
most important feature of the case, namely, 
that with respect to this subject there had 
been a complete change of the law in the 
year 1798, when a new form of the Appro- 
priation Act was adopted, so that all the 
practice and all the authorities of previous 
Lords of the Admiralty went for nothing. 
He did admit, that with respect to the re- 
pair of ships, an estimate was still but an 
estimate, and might fail in being correct ; 
but he contended, that when through par- 
ticular circumstances, it did fail in cor- 
rectness, it was due to the Commons of 
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England, that there should be no conceal- 
ment; that nothing should be kept. back, 
but that, foreseeing the necessity of mak- 
ing a heavier charge than before, that ne- 
cessity should be frankly and truly stated. 
They might make the best of the matter, 
but he repeated, that it was due to the 
Commons of England to let them know 
the exact appropriation of the money 
they had voted, and that had not been the 
practice for the last four or five years. He 
had before mentioned the unauthorised 
expenditure of public money at Weovel, 
and at other places, and he would now 
refer to two other cases of the same sort 
that he had recently discovered. The 
first of these was the erection of the mills 
at Deptford, which were connected with 
the manufactures going on in the Victual- 
ing Yards there. The erection of these 
mills was commenced in the year 1826, 
and was finished in 1827, and the cost 
was 76,2377. The whole sum voted by 
Parliament for these buildings was 8,000/, 
The other case was that of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Chatham, which was likewise com- 
menced in 1826, and finished in 1827. 
That erection cost 61,659/., and only 
7,000. had been voted for it. He was 
prepared at the proper time to go into the 
discussion of this subject upon all the 
grounds connected with it; and when he 
did so—he was sure if that House was 
not lost to all sense of what was due to its 
own dignity—he was sure that they would 
take care that such practices as those to 
which hehad referred should not be repeated. 

Sir G. Clerk said, it had always been 
the wish of the Lords of the Admiralty so 
to frame the Estimates that they should 
not be likely to exceed the sums that might 
be wanted. It was impossible to check 
the expenditure in the manner supposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, for, after it had 
been ordered, the details of that expendi- 
ture never came again under the notice of 
the Board of Admiralty, nor had they till 
very lately the means of knowing how the 
money had been expended. Ships were 
generally three years on a foreign station ; 
they were then ordered home, and others 
were sent out to relieve them. Between 
the time of the home ships getting out and 
the ships on the foreign station coming 
home, a double expense of wages arose, 
and as the number of ships thus relieved 
was not the same in every year, it became 
impossible always to be aware of the exact 
amount that would be required for that 
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branch of the service. He was not a 
little astonished when he heard the hon. 
members for Middlesex and the Queen’s 
County express their surprise at the dis- 
covery that the money voted for the pur- 
chase of timber should have been applied 
in the payment of wages. That applica- 
tion took place in 1827, and under pecu- 
liar circumstances. The expenses of that 
year were greater than had been antici- 
pated. A number of men were sent in 
ships to the Tagus ; and as it was impossi- 
ble to leave the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex unprotected, a greater number of 
men was employed, and the amount of 
money required for wages was greater 
than had been anticipated. Up to the 
year 1829, the rate of wages had been 
fixed at 2/, 9s. per month. The amount 
too was increased by the length of time 
our squadron was obliged to remain abroad. 
That was not the amount of wages of 
particular men, but it was the average. 
In the year 1829, however, on account of 
the deficiency of the sum voted for wages 
in the preceding years, the Government 
were compelled to apply to the House for 
a Vote, calculated at 2/. 12s. per month. 
He (Sir G. Clerk) then stated that on a 
former occasion the deficiency of wages 
was made up from the surplus arising 
from the sale of stores. The recent surprise 
of the hon. Members was therefore not 
easily to be accounted for. What was the 
result of the increase of the estimate of the 
wages for 1829? Why, this; that in that 
year the difference between the estimate 
and the expenditure only amounted to 25/. 
In 1827 there was 33,000 men employed, 
and the wages amounted to 191 ,000/. more 
than the sum voted for them. The aggre- 
gate of the excess of the expenditure over 
the estimate in that and the two following 
years, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
he had stated, amounted to 404,0001.; 
but, during the same period, the money 
expended in timber was nearly 1,000,000. 
less than had been voted. So that in the 
end the country lost nothing through the 
system to which the right hon. Baronet 
objected. Besides this, the Admiralty had 
nothing to do with the payment of wages, 
which was under the immediate control of 
the Navy Board. With respect to the 
direction of expenditure upon public works 
connected with the Victualling Board, he 
believed it would be found that, having 
surplus money in their hands, they ex- 


pended that money on works which the. 
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Admiralty and that House had successively 
sanctioned. After any works had received 
the sanction of the Admiralty and of Par- 
liament, it was left to the particular de- 
partment to which they related to carry 
them into execution, and on that depart- 
ment depended the question of how soon 
the works were to be finished, or how long 
they were to be delayed. The Government, 
anxious as much as possible to keep down 
the annual expenditure, desired that no 
works which were not absolutely necessary 
might be pressed forward ; and some pub- 
lic works had therefore gone on slowly, in 
order that the expenditure for the particu- 
lar year might be kept down. It would 
frequently be consistent with good economy 
to proceed more rapidly with these works ; 
but the wish of the Government, he had 
before stated, restrained the particular de- 
partment from proceeding with them very 
rapidly, With respect to the works at 
Weovel, he would just mention one cir- 
cumstance. When it was stated to the 
Treasury that the new buildings required 
at that place might be erected by the 
money that would be obtained from the 
sale of the materials of the old and useless 
buildings there, authority was given for 
the department to go on with those works. 
The whole of the expenditure stated to be 
necessary was 50,0001. ; and the old build- 
ings when sold produced nearly that sum. 
He found that a sum of 80,0002. had been 
paidjfor the wharf wall, and other works and 
repairs, since the right hon. Baronet had 
come into office. Surely, if the right hon. 
Baronet wished to claim the merit of con- 
sistency, he ought to have refused to pay 
the money which had been expended on 
works undertaken without authority of Par- 
liament. He was prepared to admit, that 
that caution, which the right hon. Baronet 
wished to introduce into the department 
with which he was connected, might in, 
some instances, be beneficial. As far as 
the late Board of Admiralty was concerned, 
he could assure the House that the mem- 
bers of that Board desired nothing more 
than that the strictest scrutiny should be 
instituted into the manner in which the 
public money had been expended. He 
should consider it a personal obligation to 
any hon. Member who would move for 
papers that would lead to a full inquiry. 
Lord Althorp suggested that the hour 
was passed which.had been fixed for enter- 
ing upon thesubject of the Civil List. As 
the hon. Baronet had had the opportunity 
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of making his explanation, perhaps the 
House would consider that sufficient. 
The House resumed. 


Ourrir ror THE QueeN.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Civil List. 

Sir 7. Freemantle said, that before 
the Speaker left the Chair, he wished to 
call the attention of the House toa subject 
immediately connected withthe Civil List. 
It had been the original intention of the 
late Ministers to propose the grant of 
50,0007. to her present Majesty for her 
outfit; but it seemed, that in a communi- 
cation on the subject with the King, his 
Majesty had expressed his gracious deter- 
mination not to accept that or any other 
sum for such a purpose. He could not 
think it right that the House should ac- 
quiesce in any such arrangement ; and the 
country was not come to such a pass, that 
it was not able to make her Majesty the 
same allowance that had been given to 
other Queens. Since the date when it was 
said that his Majesty had refused a sum for 
the outfit of the Queen, it had been stated 
on competent authority, that the Revenue 
had increased so much, that there could be 
no objection tothe granton the ground of 
financial difficulty. He was, however of 
opinion, that if Ministers were obliged to 
borrow the money, they ought to press the 
grant upon his Majesty. The sum of 
50,0002. had been given to Queen Char- 
lotte—100,000/. to the late Queen—and a 
very large sum tothe Princess of Wales— 
and it was not fit that her Majesty should 
be placed in a situation where she must in- 
cur debts. In twelve months the House 
might be called upon to make good the 
deticiencies it had itself occasioned by ill- 
judged parsimony. He threw out these 
remarks for the consideration of the House, 
and, if he were supported, he was ready to 
take its sense upon the question. He 
begged to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he was disposed, under 
the altered circumstances, to alter his 
views regarding the vote for the outfit of 
the Queen ? 

Lord Althorp observed, that the sum 
proposed to his Majesty had been 50,0007. 
but even 25,0002. had been refused, with 
that consideration and generosity which dis- 
tinguished the present King, and endeared 
him to all his subjects. Her Majesty 
wished that no proposition of the kind 
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should be made to the House, and he did 
not, therefore, feel himself justified in devi- 
ating from the course he had already 
adopted. 

An Hon. Member expressed. his opinion 
that it ill became the Representatives of a 
great nation not to make a grant which he 
was persuaded was necessary almost for 
the personal comfort of her Majesty. It 
was impossible to go too far in supplicat- 
ing his Majesty to accept the grant. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the King had 
done himself the highest honour in the 
course he had taken, and he was sure that 
he had raised himself in the opinion and 
established himself in the affections of his 
people. He could not conceive why this 
question was now renewed, unless the hon, 
Members who revived it were desirous of 
withdrawing from the King and Queen 
some portion of the just popularity they 
had acquired. If the Aristocracy was dis- 
posed to give the Queen a large sum, he 
should of course not object; but he never 
would consent that the money should be 
taken from the pockets of the people. 

Mr. Littleton was sure that this question, 
on which there was a strong feeling, would 
not be made a party matter. The country 
felt the deepest gratitude to her Majesty, 
for the admirable character she had main- 
tained ; and he agreed that it did not be- 
come the Representatives of a great, and 
he would say an opulent country, to refuse 
25,000/.; particularly as he thought that 
her Majesty must have already incurred 
debts to that amount. 

Mr. Hume could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his utter surprise at the introduc- 
tion of this subject. He must say, that he 
thought it looked very like bidding for the 
Royal favour, as if the hon. Members had 
been set on. He did not assert that it 
was so, but that it looked like it. [no, no.] 
Surely he might beallowed to think, and to 
state what he thought. Thequestion seem- 
ed brought forward only to embarrass the 
King’s Ministers. If not, why was it not 
introduced when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward the Civil List 
without any such item? He was sorry 
that the hon. member for Staffordshire had 
lent himself to such an attempt. 

Mr. O'Connell fully concurred with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and most de- 
cidedly objected to the grant of one shilling 
more of the public money than even the 
last Administration thought necessary. 

Mr. Curteis expressed his utter astonish- 
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ment at the proposition of forcing public 
money upon their Majesties ; in the name 
of his constituents and of the country at 
large, he protested against such an out- 
rageous proposition. He had at that 
moment, in his hand a Petition from be- 
tween 400 and 500 persons, complaining 
of the bitterest distress. Surely the pre- 
sent wasa time when Ministers ought to 
be backed whenever they were inclined to 
make reductions, and in that course he 
would dohis utmost, not only to back them, 
but to urge them forward. The country 
was indebted to his Majesty for making 
the sacrifice, and he was confident that 
Ministers knew too well what they owed 
to the country to listen to such a pro- 
position. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 


Civit List.] Lord Althorp said, that 
before he proceeded with the subject to 
which the Order of that Day referred, he 
could not help adverting to the short dis- 
cussion which had just taken place. The 
fact was, that in refusing the proposition 
for an outfit for her Majesty, his Majesty 
had only acted in accordance with that 
generous line of conduct which he had 
followed since his accession to the Throne ; 
that in doing so he had manifested that 
kind attention which he had always paid to 
the wants and wishes of his people, and it 
might be truly said, that his Majesty had 
proved himself by that, as well as by 
every other act of his life, entitled to their 
gratitude and affection. It was to his 
Majesty solely that the obligation for the 
sacrifice which had been made in this in- 
stance was due. He wished to state dis- 
tinctly, that it was to his Majesty’s gene- 
rosity and kindness that the people were 
indebted for the refusal of the proposition 
for an outfit. He thought it necessary to 
state distinctly, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Sus- 
sex, that neither to the right hon. Gentle- 
nan opposite, nor to his Majesty’s present 
Ministers, belonged any of the merit of 
that part of the arrangement ; it was solely 
and entirely attributable to his Majesty 
himself. To render the Resolution in- 
telligible which he was about to propose, 
he would first state the alterations which 
he had suggested in the plan of the Civil 
List. The first alteration was one of prin- 
ciple: it was the withdrawing from the 
account of the Civil List all expenses not 
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immediately applicable to the dignity of 
the Crown, and to the household of his 
Majesty. In former times the Civil List 
had applied to the whole of the Civil ex- 
penditure of the country. By degrees, 
and even before the time of Mr. Burke, 
but especially in the year 1782, a large 
proportion of the regular public expendi- 
ture had been withdrawn from the Civil 
List, and carried to other heads of the 
public account. It was his opinion, that 
none of the regular expenses of the State 
ought ever to appear upon the Civil List, 
inasmuch as they ought to be under the 
constant and vigilant control of Parliament, 
and ought not to be voted permanently 
at the commencement of each reign. The 
other alterations of the Civil List which he 
had had the honour of proposing in the 
month of November last, consisted princi- 
pally in a reduction of the amount of the 
pensions, and in a different mode of stating 
them. The amount of the pensions upon 
the Civil List, chargeable upon Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, had been 
154,0007., and an attempt had been 
made to reduce them to 140,000/. He 
had thought it his duty to propose a re- 
duction of the total amount of these pen- 
sions to 75,0002. andthissum was to include 
all pensions payable upon the Civil List 
voted in lieu of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown. In making up to the Crown 
a grant in lieu of its hereditary revenue, it 
was necessary to explain, that the Crown 
would have felt itself called upon to pay 
these pensions out of its hereditary revenue 
had they not been otherwise provided for 
by a vote of Parliament. It would be 
difficult for the House to give separate 
pensions to every individual to whom the 
Crown might wish to show its favours. 
Upon this ground alone, even if there were 
no others, he should hold that it was right 
and proper that a certain class and amount 
of pensions should be placed upon the 
Civil List. There had, however, been dif- 
ferent modes suggested of doing this. One 
proposition had been, to make a large ad- 
dition to the Privy Purse, which would 
enable the Crown to bestow pensions with- 
out the advice or concurrence of its con- 
fidential servants. He had always thought 
this to be a most unconstitutional and in- 
expedient proposition, and one that might 
lead and probably would frequently lead 
to great inconvenience, and to much public 
mischief; for nothing could be so es- 
sential to the good Government of the 
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country as that the Crown should not act 
insuch matters but through the medium of 
its constitutional and responsible advisers. 
Times had existed in which the Crown had 
not acted quite cordially with its Ministers 
and if this power of granting pensions were 
left entirely to the Crown, it might pos- 
sibly be delegated to irresponsible and bad 
persons. All such pensions ought to be 
given upon the advice of responsible per- 
sons, in accordance with the great doctrine 
of the Constitution, that no Sovereign 
ought to do any thing but upon the advice 
of a known and responsible Minister. 
Such were the points in which the Civil 
List, as he had originally proposed it, 
differed from all former Civil Lists. This 
Civil List had been referred to a Select 
Committee of that House, and in the con- 
sideration which the committee had given 
to it, it was necessary to state, that the 
committee had not been invested with any 
power to call upon persons to give their 
evidence before it, or to require the pro- 
duction of papers. He apprehended that 
the cause of this had been, that the 
House was not willing that the expenses 
of his Majesty should be examined into in 
detail, and certainly he would say, it was 
not consistent with the respect due to his 





Majesty to examine into the detail of those | 
expenses of his houschold which applied | 
to him in his character as an individual. | 
Though the Committee had not been invest- 

ed with the power to examine witnesses or | 
call for papers, questions were asked by it 

to acertain extent, and to that extent, in 

giving the answers, he had felt himself re- 

sponsible. The questions which had been | 
put could be answered only by him, and | 
only to the extent that he thought they | 
should be answered; therefore he was in | 

every respect responsible upon this point. | 
He should take it upon himself to say, | 
that although there had been no objection | 

to the Committee’s inquiring into that part | | 
of the expenditure which applied to the 
Officers of State, and to the Officers of the 
Household, there was decidedly an objec- 
tion to its going inte any examination of 
that part of it which related to the imme- 
diate service of his Majesty. The Com- 
mittee did examine into different offices of 
the household. In the first class, the 
Committee took up the subject of the 
Privy Purse, and especially of that of her 
Majesty the Queen. They had no means 


of estimating what these expenses actually 





were. It was absolutely impossible for the 
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Committee to go into the details of such 
a subject, and all, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee could do was, to proceed carefully 
upon the ground of precedents. They 
found that the sum of 60,0002. had been 
granted to his Majesty for so long a period 
as the expenses of the Privy Purse, that it 
was a precedent to be followed with pro-. 
priety. They found likewise that 50,0007. 
per annum had been granted for the Privy 
purse of the Queen Consort of George 2nd, 
and that the samesum had been granted to 
the Queen of George 3rd, in thesecond year 
after her marriage, and that at a later 
period the vote had been increased to the 
amount of 58,0007. The Committee there- 
fore had decided, that it would be expedi- 
ent to recommend that the House should 
grant to their Majesties, for the Privy 
Purse, the sum of 110,0002. In the 
second class the Committee went into 
the examination of the different offices 
of the Household, and here some re- 
ductions had been thought proper by 
the Committee. The proposition was 
for the grant of 130,3002. and the Com- 
mittee had reported that 119,3442. 10s. 
would be sufficient—making a diminution 
of 10,9551. 10s. It was proposed that a 
few offices should be reduced. The salary 
of the Lord Chamberlain was to be lower- 
ed from 3,085. to 2,0002. and reductions 
of various amounts were to be made in the 
amounts annually given to the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Groom of the Stole, the 
Lords and Grooms of the Bed Chamber, 
the Captain and Board of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, the Captain and Yeomen of the 
Guard, four Physicians, two Surgeons, and 
the Usher of the Black Rod; those reduc- 
tions amounted, in the whole, to 7,426/. In 
the Lord Steward’s Department the reduc- 
| tions only amounted to 1,494/. 10s. includ- 
ing the Lord Steward, the Treasurer of the 
Household, the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, and the Secretary to the Lord 
Steward. In the department of the 
Master of the Horse, the reductions re- 
commended amounted to 2,035/. includ - 
ing the salary of the Master of the Horse, 
which was to be lowered from 3,350/. to 

2,500/. a year, with other diminutions in 
payments tothe Chief Equerry, the four 
Equerries, four Pages of Honour, the 
Veterinary Surgeon, and the Equerry of the 
Crown Stables. The third class applied 
to the expenses of the departments of the 
Household, which included all money laid 
out in the purchase of different necessaries 
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and the Committee having considered the 
estimates of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goulburn), as well as those 
which he (Lord Althorp) had laid before 
them, and having given to both the closest 
examination, they did not think it possi- 
ble for the King tolive, as his Majesty was 
now living, in the hospitality in which 
he was pleased to indulge, and which 
every man in the country must wish 
him to continue, under the sum that 
had hitherto been granted. No reduc- 
tion in this respect could be made with- 
out the danger, and even the certainty, of 
the Civil List getting into debt. Under 
the fourth class of the Civil List, the Com- 
mittee had recommended that the small 
sum of 500/. should be deducted from the 
Royal Bounty for the reward of special 
services, and that the sum of 741/., paid to 
the Arabic Professor should not appear 
upon the Civil List. The fifth class in- 
cluded the head of Pensions which were 
recommended to be reduced from 140,000. 
to 75,0001. per annum. ‘These were the 
total of the Estimates that were proposed, 
by command of his Majesty, to be grant- 
ed in lieu of the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown. The Government had recom- 
mended a total sum of 510,000/. to be 
given as the amount of the Civil List; but 
the Committee, thinking that a small re- 
duction might be made, had thought pro- 
per to recommend a grant of 498,4701. 10s. 
per annum. The reductions which the 
Committee had recommended were of a 
very trifling amount, indeed of so trifling 
an amount, that they could not form any 
saving to be of service to the country. He 
confessed that he thought that the making 
of such reductions as these would be treat- 
ing his Majesty in a way that he did not 
think that the country wished his Majesty 
to be treated in. He had not felt himself 
justified in proposing to the House the re- 
ductions which the Committee had recom- 
mended. He took the responsibility upon 
himself, for from the mode in which his 
Majesty had conducted himself, the people 
did not wish to have reductions made from 
the Civil List which could be of no benefit 
to the country. He should therefore pro- 
pose a vote of 510,000/. Upon the 
grounds that he had stated, he should feel 
himself fully justified in putting that vote to 
the House. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, ‘That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that, for the support of the 
dignity of the Crown, and to defray the 
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expenses of his Majesty’s Household, there 
be granted to his Majesty the nett yearly 
revenue of 510,000/. commencing from the 
day of the demise of his late Majesty, and 
that the said sum be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Hume concurred with the noble 
Lord, that whatever was necessary for the 
support of the comfort of his Majesty, and 
of the dignity of his Crown, the House 
ought to be prepared to grant. Although 
the noble Lord seemed to consider 10,0007. 
or 12,0001. a saving of no importance, he 
should say, that in point of principle, it 
was a saving of great consequence to the 
country, and to the character of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Although he had not 
agreed with the Committee upon many 
principal points, he hoped that no Gentle- 
man could say that he was not disposed 
to accede to whatever was likely to con- 
duce to the comfort of his Majesty, and 
to the honour and dignity of his Crown. 
But upon this subject he had drawn a line, 
and upon this he was anxious that the 
House should decide. He was willing that 
the House should give all that was neces- 
sary, but nothing more. In a sum of half 
a million, the saving of 12,000/. might be 
considered as immaterial; but he should 
maintain, that if only 10/. could be saved, 
the principle ought to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of that House. No sovereign 
had a right to expect to be treated more 
liberally by the public than his present 
Majesty. Whilst he was manifesting his 
generous sympathy with the wants and 
wishes of his subjects, they were bound to 
yield their opinions, and to meet what 
might appear to him to be necessary to 
support the comfort and uphold the dig- 
nity of the situation in which he was placed. 
He, however, felt anxious to take from 
the Civil List what, by the unanimous 
opinion, or at least the opinion of a very 
considerable majority, of the Committee, 
was thought to be superfluous, after ten or 
fifteen days’ deliberation. As regarded the 
sum of 110,000/. for the Privy Purse, he 
felt quite sutisfied that less than such an 
amount could not meet the fair and rea- 
sonable wants of his Majesty. Although 
this might appear to be a very large sum 
when compared to small incomes, yet when 
reference was made to the situation of their 
Majesties, he was quite prepared to say, 
that the sum of 110,000/. was nothing 
more than their Majesties were entitled to 
receive from the Commons of England. 
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The next division of the Civil List amount- 
ed to 130,300/., and the Committee pro- 
posed to take off 11,0007. This class 
comprised the salaries of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord Steward, the Master of 
the Horse, and other great officers of the 
Household. In deducting from this fund, 
nothing would be taken from the comfort 
of his Majesty, but only from the receipts 
of the high-bred Officers of State. Ina 
case where economy was to be promoted, 
he had a right to ask the House to attend 
to what the Committees had done. The 
Lord Steward received a salary of 2,4361. 
per annum, and it was proposed to reduce 
it to 2,000/. a year. ‘The Committee pro- 
posed to reduce the salaries of the Trea- 
surer and Comptroller from 9047. a year 
each, to 500/., and the Secretary from 
1,0002. to 7502. The Lord Chamberlain 
was an officer of rank, and his duties were 
important, but he possessed great honours, 
and enjoyed extensive patronage, and the 
Committee had thought that his salary 
should be reduced from 3,085/. to 2,0002. 
a year. As these officers were subject to 
expenses in the performance of their duty, 
it was right that the public should pay 
them. In no other part of the world than 
England did such dignified officers of 
State receive salaries, but they performed 
their duties as honorary distinctions. The 
Committee had acted liberally towards 
the officers, and with due economy towards 
the public. The Committee had reduced 
the Vice-chamberlain’s salary from 2,000/. 
to 1,500/. a year, and that of the Master 
of the Horse from 3,3001. to 2,5002. per 
annum. 
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The Chief Equerries were pro- | 


posed to be reduced frum 1,000/. each to | 


7501. These deductions, which amounted 
to 11,000/., were not upon the half million, 
the total amount of the Civil List, but 
from the salaries of certain officers, and it 
made a difference equal to twenty per cent. 
He regretted that the noble Lord should 
treat a deduction of twenty per cent upon 
one head of service as a trifle unworthy his 
notice. The example of taking 201. per 
cent from the salaries of the higher officers 
ought to be followed with respect to infe- 
rior officers, who were receiving remune- 
ration at the full war price of every thing. 
A sum of 8,229/. would fall into the Civil 
List at the death of certain ofticers, whose 
services were already dispensed with. The 
sum of 13,450/., the superannuation pay- 
ments to the servants of his late Majesty, 
would fall in, and prove another acquisi- 
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tion to the officers of his Majesty’s esta- 
blishment. These sums would amount 
in all to 130,3002., and he agreed that this 
sum, as it fell in, should revert to his Ma- 
jesty. Ministers had said that they were 
anxious that a general review should take 
place of all salaries, so as to enable them 
to judge of how far their own salaries 
might be reduced, and from this to form 
a scale of reduction from the salaries of in- 
ferior persons. When the Committee 
upon Salaries made their report to the 
House, he supposed that the noble Lord 
would treat their economy as of little 
consequence, and advise the House not to 
attend to it. After accounts had been laid 
before a Committee, was the House to be 
told to pay no attention to the report of 
that Committee? He begged the noble 
Lord not to place the House in so awkward 
a situation. The Committee had decided 
upon the tradesmen’s bills without going 
into any detail. Upon the fourth class he 
had differed very much from the Com-.. 
mittee, for he could not conceive why any 
secret-service money should be placed at 
the disposal of his Majesty, when there 
was another annual vote of secret-service 
money to the extent of 50,0001. He next 
objected to the charities upon the Civil 
List, for in disposing of these his Majesty 
knew no more about them than he did : 
they were disposed of by Ministers, and 
the effect was, to swell out the Civil List, 
and make it appear that his Majesty was 
receiving a larger sum than he actually did 
receive. Many of these charities he knew 
to be of the most exceptionable nature. 
Neither he nor the hon. member for Queen’s 
County were present at the drawing up 
the report of the Committee, as neither of 
them concurred in it. Now he would ask 
any man, whether the charge for pensions 
added anything to the support of the dig- 
nity of the Crown? Certainly not; for 
that charge held out to the people, that a 
much greater sum than was necessary was 
wanted for the support of the dignity of 
the Crown. The sum taken was greater 
by 75,0001. than the sum that was neces- 
sary. Hewas not called upon to state 
individual instances of abuses in the Pen- 
sion List; but he took the matter upon 
the broad principle, which he defied any 
man to defend. On this ground it was 


his intention to propose a motion, the pur- 

port of which would be, that these pen- 

sions should not be borne on this Civil 

List, but that they should be transferred 
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to some other fund. If this were granted, 
he had no hesitation in stating, that it 
was his intention to propose, further, 
that no money should be paid on ac- 
count of these pensions, until it was 
pointed out for what public services they 
had been granted. There could be no 
harm in this, for he was sure that it could 
not be considered that these pensions had 
been granted for a longer period tlan the 
life of the late King. Out of a sum of 
1,937,836. which had been paid in Pen- 
sions, no less than 1,900,000/. had been 
granted to individuals who had performed 
no public services whatever. The Pension 
List amounted to 150,000/., and yet all 
that the noble Lord proposed to raise by 
the steam-tax was 75,000/.; so that if the 
Pension List was removed, the noble Lord 
might get rid of any necessity to impose 
this tax, and save 75,000J. into the bar- 
gain. However, he did not propose that 
the whole of the Pension List should be 
removed, If half of it were taken off, the 
noble Lord might withdraw his proposal 
for a very unpopular tax. Now, in this 
view of the case, how could it be said that 
the people had been relieved as much as it 
was possible to relieve them? He was 
sorry to have detained the House so long, 
but he thought that he should not have 
performed his duty as a member of the 
Committee, if he had not made this state- 
ment. He should propose, as an Amend- 
ment, that there be voted for his Majesty’s 
Civil List the sum of 423,470/. instead of 
510,0002. This Amendment would de- 
duct from the vote proposed by the noble 
Lord, 75,000/. for Pensions, and the 
12,000/. which the Committee had _pro- 
posed to take off. These reductions would 
not be inconsistent with the terms of the 
vote proposed, for the sums which he wish- 
ed to take off were not necessary for the 
personal comfort of the King, or for the 
support of the dignity of the Crown. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that he would 
not detain the House two minutes. He 
protested against the hon. member for 
Middlesex using the name of the Sovereign 
in the way in which he had used it. The 
hon. Member, when he thought that the 
Sovereign had behaved like a good boy, 
declared that he had no objection to the 
grant; but when the hon. Member thought 
the King was a bad boy, he objected to 
the grant. Now he thought that this was 
very unfair. The grant was made to the 
Crown, not to the individual. He could 
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not help feeling, that the Committee was 
placed in the most inconsistent situation 
in which Gentlemen had ever yet found 
themselves. This Government came in 
with the pledge of the most unflinching 
economy, and the last Government went 
out because they were thought somewhat 
too prodigal. The Civil List was the parti- 
cular point on which they wentout. Then 
came the present Government, who refer- 
red the Civil List to a Committee; that Com- 
mittee had made a report, and now down 
came the noble Lord, and, like all other 
Ministers, he had said to them—*“ I don’t 
care two straws about the recommendations 
of the Committee.” For his own part, ke 
should vote for the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

Sir G. Warrender did expect that the 
proposition of the Committee would have 
been agreed to, as the reductions suggest- 
ed by the Committee took away nothing of 
what was necessary for the support of the 
dignity of the Crown, or the maintenance 
of the personal comfort of his Majesty. If 
this course were not adopted, he must say 
that the time and labour of the Committee 
would have been absolutely thrown away; 
and he, as oneof the Committee, could not 
help feeling so. He was a friend to re- 
duction, but he could not, on principle, 
bring his mind to say, that the pensions 
ought to be taken away; because he was 
sure, that custom had justified the opinion 
that those pensions were granted for the 
lives of the holders of them. He had no 
objection, however, to see the pensions 
removed from the Civil List. 

Mr. Hume.— Well, that is all I ask. 

Sir G. Warrender begged his hon. friend’s 
pardon. His hon. friend’s demand went 
much further. In a word, he was pre- 
pared to agree in the recommendations of 
the Committee, although, at the same time, 
he could not conceal his fear that the 
somewhat more than inconvenient conse- 
quence—namely, the Crown incurring 
debt—might result from those recommen- 
dations being carried into effect. 

Mr. Phillpotts was understood to say, 
that he did not think that any Minister, 
however honest, could do full justice 
to the country without endangering some 
of the leading interests upon which his 
Administration must depend. He thought 
that the Pension List was within this prin- 
ciple. To the Pension List many noble 
families had been in the habit of resorting, 
to obtain support for their needy families 
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and connexions,—and no Minister, un- 
aided by the declared sense of that House, 
would be found bold enough to encounter 
the hostility of those noble personages, by 
voluntarily surrendering a power on which 
so great an influence necessarily depended. 
The pensions hitherto charged on the Civil 
List might be divided into two classes—the 
one consisting of rewards or remunerations 
to individuals for services performed ; the 
other, of provisions for favoured or dis- 
tressed individuals. Against the first of 
the classes it was far from his wish to raise 
an objection. Whenever services had been 
rendered to the country by any individual, 
the people were ready to evince their gra- 
titude, and no reward which could be sug- 
gested, within the bounds of reason, was 
ever deemed excessive. Whether the 
names of the individuals who had distin- 
guished themselves should be privately 
placed on the Pension J.ist, as an act of 
mere Ministerial arrangement, or should 
be publicly recorded in the Votes of this 
House, in pursuance of a Message from 
his Majesty, was the only question as to 
pensions of that description. For himself 
he greatly preferred the latter mode, as 
more honourable to the individuals by 
whom services had been rendered, as well 
as infinitely more satisfactory to the feel- 
ings of the people. On this ground, and 
on this ground alone, he begged leave to 
suggest, that pensions for services perform- 
ed should hereafter be granted only under 
the authority of a vote of that House, 
founded on a Message from the King, and 
that they should be charged on the Conso- 
lidated Fund, without being mixed up or 
blended as they had been with the ex- 
penses of the Civil List. With respect to 
the other class of pensions, to favoured or 
distressed individuals, the system which 
had hitherto prevailed appeared to him so 
open to abuse, that he trusted the House 
would pardon him for entering into a few 
details. Though the pensions were charg- 
ed on a fund which always expired on the 
demise of the Crown, yet the uniform 
course had been, to continue them during 
the lives of the respective grantees. Such 
a system kad led to the greatest enormities. 
Many of the persons whose names were 
placed on the Pension List, might have 
been extremely proper objects of compas- 
sion at the time when their pensions were 
granted, but had since acceded to large 
possessions and abundant wealth. To con- 
tinue to persons so cireumstanced pen- 
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sions originally intended as a relief to dis- 
tressed objects, was, in his view, alike dis- 
graceful to the Legislature who connived 
at so glaring an impropriety, and to the 
individuals who availed themselves of so 


unreasonable an indulgence. Yet they 
saw the wealthy heads of some of our most 
illustrious families condescend to receive, 
or suffer their nearest relatives to retain, 
the pittances so granted. The widows and 
daughters of many needy Peers who were 
generously relieved with pensions while 
objects of distress, still continued to claim 
their pensions, though they were now be- 
come the wives of some of our most wealthy 
commoners. It would be invidious to 
select names, but there was no hon. Gen- 
tleman who heard him who would feel dif- 
ficulty in pointing out individuals by whom 
the bounty of their Sovereign was thus 
grossly abused. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving ‘“ That all existing Pen- 
sions heretofore charged on the Civil List, 
shall be transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund. “That no Pensions shall hereafter 
be charged on the Civil List; and that in 
lieu of the power to charge Pensions on the 
Civil List, heretofore exercised by the 
Crown, the annual sum of 10,0002. shall 
be added to his Majesty’s Privy Purse, to 
be applied in such manner as his Majesty 
shall, from time to time, be pleased to 
direct, without any control.” On the Chair- 
man intimating to the hon. Member that 
his Motion was premature while there was 
another Amendment undisposed of, he 
withdrew it. 

Mr. Bankes said, it was with extreme 
regret that he found the vote now proposed 
was not in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. He admitted 
that the saving proposed by the Committee 
was small in amount; but he would ask, 
wasit smali in principle? Surely, when 
the great principle which it recognized was 
considered, it ought not to be despised ? 
If the Committee could not bring large 
savings before the House, assuredly they 
could appeal to the candour of the House 
to allow them the merit of having occupied 
themselves laboriously with this subject. 
At this time, when the public were taught 
to look upon that House with suspicion, 
when they were described, however falsely, 
as having no feeling for the interests of the 
people,--- it was their duty not to accede to 
any suggestion which might tend to sup- 
port that delusion. For himself, he would 
plainly say, that the House, as it was at 
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present constituted, appeared to him to be 
perfectly adequate to the discharge of all 
the duties which devolved upon it. He 
was by no means opposed to a just econo- 
mical Reform; and he would not object 
to take the sense of the House with respect 
to the reduction from this grant of 12,000/. 

Lord Althorp was a good deal surprised 
at the effort which was made to reduce so 
very small a sum in the vote which was 
proposed for the first class of his Majesty’s 
expenditure. The hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had gone through all the different 
items on which he conceived a total 
amount of reduction ought to be made. 
It was argued, as if the object of the Com- 
mittee was to continue all the salaries at 
the rate at which they stood. That, 
however, was not the proposition before 
the House. The proposition simply was, 
“Will you give 510,000/. for the support 
of the King’s Household ?” and those who 
made that proposition were called on to 
reduce that sum by 12,0007. Now, it 


should be observed, when this principle of 


reduction was in this instance advocated, 
that there was an evident distinction be- 
tween public officers who were examined 
before the Committee, and those officers 


who were connected with the Household of 


his Majesty. It was for his Majesty, in 
the latter case, acting under the advice of 
his Ministers, to say what provision he 
would make for his servants. It did not 
follow that that provision would be the 
same as at present, if the grant were al- 
lowed, They were not now, it ought to be 
observed, considering the amount of salary 
that should be granted to individual of- 
ficers; but they were deliberating on the 
amount of the Civil List to be granted to 
his Majesty. When they considered the 
duties of the Lord Chamberlain, as com- 
pared with the duties of other officers, 
they might perhaps think that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s salary stood too high. But 
the question was, whether, on that account, 
they would think it proper and fitting to 


call for a reduction on the gross sum of 


510,0002, of so trifling a portion of it as 
12,0007. Such a course, on such an oc- 
casion, was, he believed never taken before. 
If, after the great and strenuous efforts which 
had been made by the Committee to ex- 
amine into the whole of the Civil List, it 
had been found possible that any very 
large amount of saving could have been 
effected, then, undoubtedly, this proposi- 
tion would not have been brought forward. 
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But, when the amount of saving there pro- 
posed was so very small, he hardly thought 
it worth while to introduce it. With re- 
spect to the reduction of the salaries paid 
to officers of the Crown, which had been 
recommended by the Committee, a reduc- 
tion would take place. He did not know 
whether the salaries of the Lord Chamber- 
lain and of the Lord Steward would be re- 
duced to the sums proposed by the Com- 
mittee, nor did he mean to say, that they 
would not be reduced to that extent ; but 
the proposition would be laid before his 
Majesty, and he would state what he con- 
ceived those salaries ought to be. It did 
not, as he had before observed, follow, be- 
cause 510,000/., was voted for the Civil 
List, that therefore those salaries should 
continue. As to the sum of 75,000/. for 
pensions, he did not consider that it was 
by any means too much. He had con- 
ceived it to be his duty, consistently with 
what he owed to the country and to the 
Crown, to lay the whole proposition be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Goulburn supported the proposition 
of Lord Althorp. He contended, that that 
was not the time for opposing the grant. 
The more regular way would be, at the 
proper period, to object to any of the 
separate items, instead of opposing the 
gross $um called for as necessary for the 
support of his Majesty’s Household. 
With respect to the sum of 75,0002. for 
pensions, it appeared that the sum itself 
was not objected to; but the question was, 
whether it should be placed on one fund 
or another? As to the effort made for the 
reduction of salaries in the Committee, it 
had nothing to do with the present ques- 
tion. The proposition was not now, to 
continue salaries to the Lord Chamberlain 
or the Lord Steward—it was, to grant a 
certain allowance to his Majesty; and, 
doubtless, when the salaries referred to 
came to be examined, they would be re- 
duced as others were. It should be ob- 
served, that on all former occasions, when 
the maintenance of the royal establishment 
was brought before Parliament, the Crown 
had great hereditary revenues to meet its 
expenses : but this was the first instance 
in which the Crown had deprived itself of 
the necessary aids; and it became the 
duty of Parliament to the Monarchy, and 
to the country, to make good that deficit, 
and to provide for the extraordinary ex- 
penditure of the Crown. 

Mr. R. Gordon was happy to find the 
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right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) re- 
turning good for evil, in his support of 
this Motion, since it was upon a proposi- 
tion closely connected with the present 
question that he had been obliged to quit 
office. He was of opinion, however, that 
the argument of the right hon, Gentleman 
was not a good one, for he seemed to 
think that the sum proposed to be de- 
ducted should be allowed to remain, as a 
sort of contingent fund. The hon, Gen- 
tleman referred to several passages from 
the report of the Committee, and argued, 
that various propositions for reductions 
which were made in the Committee ought 
to have been carried. He thought that 
the House ought not to increase the 
revenue of the Crown, because the King 
had granted the great question of Reform, 
a question which he had as much at heart 
as any man,—ay, even as his Majesty’s 
Ministers, who had brought it forward. 

Mr. Baring said, that he was inclined 
to place his confidence in his noble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
placing that confidence in him, he must 
say, that he did not think it prudent to 
make the reduction which had been re- 
commended by the Committee. When 
he took into his consideration the amount 
of this sum, he could not help feeling that 
it was not incumbent to make this reduc- 
tion, especially when it was to trench 
upon the revenue of a Sovereign who was 
the object of admiration of all his subjects, 
from one end of the country to the other. 
He felt that it would be most ungracious 
in the House to accede to the retrench- 
ment which was now proposed. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the Government, 
in supporting this amount of Civil List, 
was acting in direct contradiction to the 
principles of economy upon which they 
had come into office. If this reduction of 
12,000/. were likely to affect the comforts 
of his Majesty in the slightest degree, he 
would be one of the last men in the House 
to vote for it; but it would do no such 
thing. It would only reduce the salaries 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and of other 
high Officers of State, who did not, or 
at least who ought not, to require any such 
emoluments. This sum of 12,000/. was 
twice the amount of the salary paid to the 
President of the United States of America 
[cries of “ Oh, oh.”|, Gentlemen might cry 
Oh! oh! as long as they pleased, but the 
fact which he had just stated was undeni- 
able, He appealed to the members of his 
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Majesty’s Government personally, and 
asked them, whether they would oppose 
the recommendation of a Select Committee 
which they had themselves appointed, and 
which they had gained by a vote of the 
House which had turned their predeces- 
sors out of office [loud coughing]. He 
heard one Gentleman coughing most 
loudly; it was clear that he had gone 
far beyond his lozenge-box. He hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not accede to the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman (the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), who 
merely wished to get him into the same 
scrape which had turned his colleagues 
out of power. 

Colonel Davies stated, that it was his 
intention to support the proposition for the 
retrenchment. 

Sir G. Warrender was of opinion, that 
the sum which it was now proposed to 
vote was not too much, but too little, for 
the just support of his Majesty’s dignity. 

Mr. R. Palmer thought, that the Com- 
mittee had sat for very little purpose, 
if the House would not second the recom- 
mendation which it had made. He sug- 
gested that this sum of 10,5002. should be 
added to the third class of expenses in the 
Civil List. 

Mr. Stanley rose for the purpose of 
noticing an observation which had fallen 
from the hon. member for Preston. The 
hon. Member had asked, what was the 
principle on which the present Ministry 
had come into office, and had wished to 
have it understood, that the question 
then before the House was, whether a 
Republican or Monarchical form of Go- 
vernment was the cheapest. 

Mr. Hunt denied, that he had put the 
question in anything like that shape to 
the House. 

Mr. Stanley wished to know, if that was 
not the meaning of the hon. member for 
Preston, what was his meaning when he 
was talking about this sum, 12,000/., 
being twice the amount of the salary paid 
to the President of the United States. 
God forbid that they should ever come to 
discuss in that House, whether they should 
have a Monarchical or a Republican form 
of Government, on the mere consideration 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
blessings which we enjoyed under our 
Monarchical Government would be cheaply 
purchased, even by paying annually the 
difference between 6,000/. and 510,000/, 
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He admitted that the question on which 
the late Administration had been turned 
out was a question as to the appointment 
of aSelect Committee. But what was that 
Select Committee for? The members of 
his Majesty’s present Government had, 
when in Opposition, objected to having a 
million of money granted to the Crown, 
and placed beyond the control of Parlia- 
ment; and it was upon the propriety of 
that objection, that the House had di- 
vided, when the late Government refused 
to refer the Estimates of the Civil List to 
the investigation of a Select Committee. 
The present Government had acted up to 
the principles which its members had pro- 
fessed when in Opposition. They had with- 
drawn a large sum from the hands of the 
Crown, and had placed it under the 
direct control of Parliament; and by so 
doing had taken the best and most effectual 
mode of reducing the amount of the Civil 
List. Besides, when it was said that the 
present Government had made no reduc- 
tion in the amount of the Civil List, he 
would ask the House whether they had 
not made some diminution in the Pension 
List? Had there not been a saving of 
nearly half the amount of that List ? 
Was it to be said, that when there was a 
contingent reduction of 75,000/. a-year in 
pensions, that no reduction had been made 
or contemplated ? The late Administration 
had proposed a Civil List on as low an 
Estimate as they well could, if credit were 
to be given to their professions. The 
present Administration had proposed a 
Civil List on an Estimate still lower, and 
the Committee now came forward with a 
Report, telling the House that the utmost 
reduction which they could make upon 
that Estimate, without leaving a Con- 
tingency Fund, was 12,000/. When so 
poor a modification as 12,0001. was made 
on so large a sum as 510,000/., he could 
not help thinking that it would be an 
insult to his Majesty to agree to such a 
modification. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that in the 
speech which he had just made, he had 
waived all allusion to questions which 
were in controversy between the Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer and himself; but 
when he took that Jine of argument, he 
did expect that the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman would have equally 
avoided all controversial questions. He 
denied that any large saving had been 
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Civil List Estimates. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, with his 
usual candour, admitted, on a former oc- 
casion, that all the saving which he had 
been able to make was not more than 
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20,0001. He put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether it was fair to say that the 
Civil List of the late Government was 
1,000,000/., and that the Civil List of the 
present Government was only 500,000/. ? 
He was prepared to contend, that the dif- 
ference of amount between the noble Lord’s 
estimate of the Civil List and his own was 
very trifling indeed. 

Mr. Rice contended, that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Goulburn) had fallen into very con- 
siderable mistakes on this subject. He 
denied, that the proposition now brought 
forward by the present Government was 
the same as that which had been brought 
forward by the late Government. He 
considered the question of money to be a 
mere secondary consideration, compared 
with the important point of bringing the 
amount of the Civil List under the con- 
trol of Parliament. 

Colonel Davies said, he should continue 
to oppose the proposed increase of 10,000/., 
which he conceived would only go into 
the pocket of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Warburton said, that allusion hav- 
ing been made, in the course of the discus- 
sion, to the member for Queen’s County 
(Sir Henry Parnell), he had that hon. Ba- 
ronet’s authority to state, that he had taken 
no part in the drawing up of the Report of 
the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell considered the whole 
matter a mystification ; and he called on 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham ) to 
state how he could justify the vote of 
10,000/., which was to be considered as a 
contingent sum, and not applicable to any 
specific purpose. 

Sir J. Graham considered it highly ne- 
cessary to vote this contingent sum, if it 
was so to be called; because, if the al- 
Jowance to the Crown was pared down to 
the lowest possible rate, the Crown might 


| get into debt, which would lead to the 


| 


| 
| 


worst thing that could happen—the de- 
pendence of the Sovereign on that House. 

Colonel Sibthorp considered the conduct 
of Ministers, with regard to the Civil List, 
perfectly consistent with the course they 
had pursued respecting the memorable 
Budget. He could not vote for the pro- 
posed contingent fund, unless he had a 


made by the present Government in the | guarantee that it would not be applied in 
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payment of the salaries of the household 
officers. 

Sir R. Inglis said, the subject ought 
not to be considered as a political or party 
one, but as a compact between the House 
and the Crown. He believed, that if the 
amount of hereditary revenue sacrificed 
by the Sovereign were compared with the 
amount of the Civil List, it would be found 
that the nation had greatly benefitted by 
the proceeding. 

Mr. Holme Sumner would vote for 
the sum recommended by the Committee. 

Lord John Russell thought it best to 
agree to the whole vote, as proposed by 
the Government. He thought that so 
much confidence was due to the Sovereign 
on the Throne. There was a great differ- 
ence between a Sovereign disposed to 
make every economical arrangement that 
was necessary, and to renounce any sum 
that might be considered improper, and a 
Sovereign who directed his Ministers to 
propose extravagant sums, which were 
beyond the means of the people to pay. 

Sir M. W. Ridley did not consider the 
House bound by the decision of the Com- 
mittee; and considering the sum of 
510,0002. not too much for the Civil List, 
he should vote for the grant proposed by 
Ministers. 

Mr. Hume stated, that all he had heard 
induced him to persevere in his Motion. 
He would not, however, at that late hour 
of the night, press the question to a di- 
vision; but would reserve to himself the 
right to do so on bringing up the Report. 

The Resolution agreed to, without a 
division. The other Resolutions were 
postponed at the suggestion of Mr. Hume, 
and the House resumed. 


ODI OPEL ACAD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 28, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Colonial Trade, Canadian Revenues, 
read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of ELpon, from Dublin, 
fer compensation, should Slavery be abolished in the 
West Indies. By the Earlof RossLyNn, from Edinburgh, 
against the East-India monopoly. In favour of Reform, 
by the Marquis of CLEVELAND, from the Merchants and 
Inhabitants of the Town of South Shields :—By the Duke 
of ARGYLL, from the Merchants and Inhabitants of Cam- 
perdown:—By the Earl of YareorovuGu, from the 
County of Hants:—By Lord DuruamM, from Edmonton 
and Swindon :—By the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, from a 
place in Devonshire:—By Lord Kina, from the Town of 
Guildford ; 


[The Petitioners stated, that in that bo- 
rough, which at present returned two 
Members, and from which it was proposed 
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to take one, the main street of the town 
was not included, and that if it had been 
included, the population would have been 


more than 4,000.] 


from Tewkesbury, Aberystwith, Smarden; from Newton, 
and another place in Lancashire; and from the Town of 
Killeomer, in Jreland:—By the Marquis of Lanspown, 
from the Ward of Coleman-street, from a place in Fife- 
shire, and a place in Buckinghamshire, Against certain 
parts of the Reform Bill, by the Earl of Rosstyn, from 
the County of Roxburgh:—By Lord Monracug, from 
the Counties of Dumfries and Peebles :—By the Duke of 
NeEwcastTLg, from the Corporation of New Romney :—- 
By the Marquis of Burr, from Cowbridge. Against the 
Registry of Deeds Bill, by the Marquis of CLEVELAND, 
from Staindrop and Cockfield. For a Revision of the 
Poor-laws, by the Duke of BuckinGHam, from Olney. 
For facilitating the Building and Endowing Churches, by 
the Earl of Wincuitsea, from Hatherleigh. Against 
the Contribution to Greenwich Hospital, by Lord WHARN- 
CLIFFE, from the Seamen of Newcastle. 


Crassirication oF Rerorm Pert- 
rtions.]| The Duke of Buckingham said, 
on the presentation of some Petitions from 
Buckinghamshire, that it would be ma- 
terial to know whether the petitions pre- 
sented on this subject prayed for Reform 
generally, or for a specific measure? or 
whether they prayed for the Ballot, for 
a reduction of taxes, and other matters, 
As it would be inconvenient to read at 
length all these petitions to their Lord- 
ships, he would suggest that a Committee 
should be appointed, as had been done 
in the other House, for the purpose of 
making a classification of them. 

The Marquis of Cleveland said, that all 
the petitions which he had _ presented that 
evening were in favour of the specific mea- 
sure which had been brought forward in 
the other House. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was under- 
stood to say, that several of the petitions 
which he had presented were in favour of 
the Ministerial plan of Reform, while 
some of them prayed for Reform gene- 
rally. 

The Duke of Buckingham supposed 
that the noble Earl opposite would have 
no objection to the course of proceeding 
which he had suggested, witha view to 
ascertain how many of the petitions prayed 
for the plan of Reform which had been 
brought forward by Government, and how 
many of them prayed for other objects. 
He had read over some of the petitions 
which had been presented, and while 
many of them were in favour of the Bill 
now before the other House, many of them 
also prayed for a reduction of tithes and 
taxes, and for other objects. 

Earl Grey said, he should not have the 
slightest objection to the course of pro- 
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ceeding which the noble Duke had re- 
commended, but he believed that sufficient 
means had been already provided to make 
their Lordships acquainted with the pray- 
ers of the petitions presented on this sub- 
ject. He held in his hand a paper which 
had been prepared by the Clerk, and which 
would belaid upon their Lordships’ Table, 
stating the number of petitions which had 
been presented on this subject, and like- 
wise stating their objects ; and it appeared 
from that paper, that 479 petitions, pray- 
ing for Reform, had been presented to their 
Lordships prior to the introduction of the 
Bill now before the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and that since that time 448 peti- 
tions in favour of the Ministerial plan of 
Reform had been presented to their Lord- 
ships. Having stated that fact, he begged 
to repeat that he should have no objection 
to the appointment of the Committee re- 
commended by the noble Duke, but he 
did not see the necessity for such a Com- 
mittee ; for it appeared to him, that if they 
left the arrangement he had mentioned as 
it had commenced, in the hands of the 
Clerk, all the information which their Lord- 
ships might require as to the specific ob- 
jects for which the petitions prayed, would 
be furnished to them. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
having been in the country, he was not 
aware of the paper, the preparation of 
which had been mentioned by the noble 
Earl. 


Suprettinc Acr—IreLANp.| Lord 
Melbourne moved that the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of the Sub- 
letting Act (Ireland) be discharged ; which 
having been agreed to, the noble Lord 
gave notice that he should move the second 
reading of the Bill on the first open day 
after the Recess. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that as the 
Bill had been printed, and had gone forth, 
as well as the speech of the noble Lord, 
amongst those persons in Ireland who were 
seriously interested in the measure, it 
would be desirable that the noble Lord 
should now state the alterations which he 
proposed to make in the Bill, in order that 
they might, during the Recess, be under 
the consideration of the parties in Ireland 
who would be affected by the measure. 

Lord Plunkett observed, that his noble 
friend had postponed the second reading 
of the Bill, in order to consider what alter- 
ations might be made in it, and that he 
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would no doubt be happy to attend to any 
suggestions which the noble Earl, or any 
of the parties interested in the subject, 
might offer in reference to it. 


Reform Petitions. 


Lunatics.] The Lord Chancellor said, 
that he also wished to postpone a Bill 
which at present stood for committal, and 
which he had already postponed on a for- 
mer occasion, as he was anxious that his 
noble friend, the Lord Chief Baron, should 
be able to attend when it should go through 
that stage. He had received a letter from 
his noble friend that morning, requesting 
him to postpone it again, as he should 
not be able to be in town, In complying 
with his noble friend’s request to postpone 
proceeding further with the Bill, he begged 
he might not be at all understood as with- 
drawing the measure.—Committee post- 
poned till the 18th of April. 


Rerorm Peritrions.] Earl Cawdor, 
in presenting a Petition from Prendergast, 
praying that that town might be included 
in the borough of Haverfordwest, said, 
he wished to take that opportunity of 
observing, in relation to that borough that 
if the Reform Bill had taken care of his 
interest, as had been asserted in another 
place, it was without his knowledge and 
participation. He was willing to bear any 
responsibility that justly attached to him, 
but he must say, that he knew nothing 
whatever of the provisions of the Bill till 
they were explained in the other House of 
Parliament. The noble Lord added, in 
reference to that Bill, that he was ready to 
make any sacrifice which that measure 
might require; that he was determined to 
support that measure, not from the love of 
change, or for ulterior objects, but because 
he hoped and trusted that the certain ef- 
fect of that Bill would be, to render im- 
possible any ulterior objects which any 
person might have in view ever being ef- 
fected. 

The Earl of Winchilsea rose to present 
a Petition from the county of Kent, signed 
by the High Sheriff, on behalf of the 
meeting at which it had been unanimously 
adopted, praying that their Lordships 
might pass the Bill which had been in- 
troduced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, for effecting a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the people. As the petition 
was exceedingly short, and in order to 
meet the objection which had been started 
by the noble Duke opposite, he would move 
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that the prayer of it be read to their Lord- 
ships. The petition, which prayed that 
their Lordships would pass the Bill in all 
its parts, having been accordingly read by 
the Clerk, the nobleEarl proceeded to state, 
that it had been unanimously adopted at 
a most respectable meeting of the free- 
holders of the county of Kent, and the 
signature of the High Sheriff to it was a 
sufficient proof that it had been adopted 
unanimously; for if a single voice ora 
single hand had been raised against it 
at the meeting, that officer could not 
have signed it, as he had done, on 
behalf of the meeting. He remembered 
himself, on the occasion of a_ public 
meeting in the county of Kent, having 
raised his hand against the petition 
which was proposed, and thus having pre- 
vented the Sheriff from signing it on be- 
half of the meeting, as it had not been 
adopted unanimously. Butin this instance 
the petition had been adopted unanimous- 
ly, not a single voice had been raised 
against it, and it had therefore been signed 
by the High Sheriff, and it might be justly 
taken by their Lordships as expressing 
the sentiments of the people of Kent in 
favour of the measure of Reform which 
had been introduced into the other House, 
He was aware of the inconvenience of the 
practice of discussing that subject on the 
presentation of petitions ; he should there- 
fore refrain from going into that discussion 
until the proper occasion should arrive for 
it, which he sincerely hoped and trusted 
would soon be the case, when the Bill now 
in the other House would be laid upon 
their Lordships’ Table. He could not, 
however, avoid expressing his cordial con- 
currence in the prayer of this petition, and 
he was convinced that the feelings and 
sentiments embodied in that petition, 
adopted at a public meeting of the county 
of Kent, convened by the highest consti- 
tutional authority, for the purpose of con- 
sidering this subject, were the sentiments 
and feelings entertained by the great body 
of the people at large. The people of 
Kent, as well as the people of this country 
at large, did not support this measure, 
because they considered it a revolutionary 
measure, as it had been unfoundedly deno- 
minated by its opponents; but they sup- 
ported it because they wished well to the 
constitution of the country. He concur- 
red with the great majority of the people 
of this country in giving his cordial sup- 
port to this measure of Reform; that it 
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was revolutionary he totally and entirely 
denied, and he contended that it was a 
measure which was supported by persons 
as much attached to the institutions of 
the country as those individuals could 
possibly be who had brought forward such 
a charge against this measure, and who 
had adduced no arguments to prove that 
such a charge was well founded. In what 
single respect, he would ask, did that 
measure go to take from the prerogative 
of the Crown, or from the privileges of 
that House, or what did it do more than 
restore to the people those rights and 
privileges to which they were justly en- 
titled? He should not proceed further 
on this occasion, as he hoped that the 
opportunity would soon be afforded to 
him for expressing his opinions more 
clearly and fully on this momentous ques- 
tion. * 

The Marquis Camden said, that he was 
one of those who thought that that House 
was the most befitting place for a peer 
of the realm to express his sentiments 
upon that or any other public question. 
Acting upon that principle, he had not 
attended the meeting from which this 
petition had emanated. Although, how- 
ever, he had not attended this meeting, 
he could state, from the connexion which 
he had with the county of Kent, that a 
great portion of the inhabitants of that 
county were not in favour of the Reform 
Bill now in progress in the other House. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
noble Lord seemed to object to his attend- 
ing a public meeting of the people [ ‘‘ No, 
no,” from the Marquis Camden.| He at- 
tended there as a freeholder of the county 
of Kent; and he would say, that, attend- 
ing therein that character, he felt as proud 
of it asthe highest honour to which he 
was entitled. The noble Lord had as- 
serted that there was a great diversity of 
opinion on this subject in the county of 
Kent. He was sure that if the noble Lord 
had attended the public meeting of the 
county at which this petition had been 
unanimously adopted, he would have come 
to a different conclusion as to the opinion 
of the people of Kent on this subject. 

The Marquis Camden said, that he did 
not at all object to the noble Lord’s at- 
tending the meeting in question. All he 
said was, that he thought that that House 
was the best place for a noble Lord to 
discuss such matters. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Petztions. 
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MINISTERIAL PLAN oF PaRLIAMENT- 
ARY Rerorm.] Lord Wharncliffe said, 
that he rose now to move for certain pa- 
pers connected with the subject which had 
engrossed so much of the attention of the 
other House, but which had not yet occu- 
pied the attention of their Lordships, 
at least not in any regular way. He had 
thought it his duty, early after the in- 
troduction of the subject in the other 
House, to give notice of his intention 
to move for certain papers, with the view 
of bringing under the notice of their 
Lordships the nature of the proposed 
measure, At the time he gave that notice, 
the House of Commons had been in de- 
bate upon the subject for three nights, 
and he thought that on the evening on 
which he gave the notice the House of 
Commons would have come to a decision 
upon it. In this he was deceived. The 
House of Commons went on debating for 
several days without coming to a division ; 
and he had thought it right to defer his 
notice of motion until, by the decision 
of the House of Commons, he should be 
enabled to see how far it was likely that 
the measure would ever come up to their 
Lordships’ House. The measure now 
stood under the circumstances which he 
had waited for. He confessed that he 
had objections to the discussion of such a 
measure upon the presentation of petitions. 
Many inconveniences resulted from that 
course ; and, in his opinion, if a measure 
of such vast magnitude and importance 
was to be discussed at all, it was the duty 
of some Peer to bring it as fairly as it 
could be brought under the notice of their 
Lordships, with the clear understanding 
that it was his intention so to bring it be- 
fore them. He had said thus much, be- 
cause he had thought it his duty to apolo- 
gize, in a certain degree, for having given 
notice of a motion for having withdrawn 
that notice without fixing it for any other 
day, and for having again revived that 
notice. There was another point, too, 
upon which he wished to touch before he 
came to the object of his motion, and that 
was a point of a personal nature,—the 
same point, indeed, which a noble friend 
of his had already that evening touched 
upon. His noble friend had said, that he 


was interested in some place not to be 
disfranchised, and complained that allu- 
sions had been made to that, as though 
the Bill had been so framed as to save 
Now he was quite sure 


his interest. 
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that the Government would acquit him of 
all disposition to impute such unworthy 
motives to them; and he did think that 
the best way of dealing with such accusa-~ 
tions was, to put them by with the con- 
tempt they deserved. He had _ himselt 
some connexion with one of the boroughs 
which was to be disfranchised. He had 
no wish nor reason to conceal that influ- 
ence. It arose from the possession of 
property in land, and had continued in his 
family for nearly 100 years. Neither had 
he any wish to conceal the use which had 
been made of that influence by his family. 
It had always been used, with one excep- 
tion only, he believed, to return members 
of the family to Parliament. Having 
stated this without reserve, he repeated, 
that he was not ashamed either of that 
influence, or of the way in which that in- 
fluence had been exercised. The reason 
that he mentioned it was, that elsewhere, 
and particularly by the public Press, every 
one who possessed such influence was 
held up, if he differed from those who 
supported the Reform Bill, as a person 
who was not acting upon those principles 
which ought to influence the conduct of 
every man, but as being swayed by base 
and interested motives. Any one who was 
personally acquainted with him would, 
he was assured, acquit him of being in- 
fluenced by any considerations of personal 
interest ; and as for those who had not a 
a personal knowledge of his character, he 
only asked them to look narrowly at the 
whole of his public life, and if they could 
point out one single instance in which 
he had acted as his interest, not his duty, 
prescribed, he was ready to submit to the 
condemnation of being unfit to have any 
share in legislating upon this, or indeed 
upon any other subject. His noble friend 
(Earl Cawdor) had said, that if this mea- 
sure was right, he was perfectly ready 
to sacrifice any personal interest of his 
in favour of it. So, allow him to assure 
their Lordships, was he; but he must be 
convinced that it was right—he must 
be satisfied that it was for the good of 
the country: and when they were once 
shown that such was the character of the 
measure, then, in God’s name, let all such 
influence be destroyed; or, if any of it was 
to be reserved, he would much rather that 
his did not form any part of the reservation. 
Personal interest ought not to be allowed 
to weigh for one single moment against a 
public good. The public good, however, 


Parliamentary Reform. 
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—the propriety of the measure,—must, he 
contended, be first made out. He stated 
these things because there were circum- 
stances of his life which might induce some 
to think otherwise of him. One of the 
circumstances to which he alluded was the 
fact of his having a seat in that House. 
But if he were there among their Lordships, 
it was not in consequence of any parlia- 
mentary influence that he had ever pos- 
sessed, but solely by the personal favour 
of the King. Asa Member of the other 
House he had sat for the greatest county 
of England; and he believed his parlia- 
mentary influence had not had the slightest 
weight in procuring him the honour which 
had been conferred upon him. He begged 
pardon of their Lordships for detaining 
them with these matters; but he alluded 
to them because there was a disposition 
among many persons out of doors to hold 
up all who were situated as he was, as 
traitors to their country, and altogether 
unfit to vote upon the subject of Reform. 
To that, he for one would not subscribe. 
He was as fit to give a vote, and to exercise 
his judgment impartially, as any man who 
heardhim. Having dealt with these points, 
he would pass on to the subject which 
he wished in making this Motion to 
bring under the attention of their Lord- 
ships. The circumstances under which 
they entered upon the discussion of this 
subject, ought to teach their Lordships, 
and the House of Commons, and the 
country, a great and important lesson; for 
in those circumstances was apparent the 
progress which Parliamentary Reform had 
made in consequence of what had passed 
within the walls of that and of the other 
House of Parliament. So far from deny- | 
ing what had been stated over and over | 
again, in both Houses of Parliament, and 
also out of doors, namely, that there was a 
strong feeling among the people in favour 
of Reform—so far, he said, from denying 
this, he fully admitted it to be quite true. 
In fact, that feeling was more than strong 
—it was irresistible. It was impossible for 
any man, who was not absolutely blind, not 
to see that an administration which should 
be appointed upon the principle of with- 
standing all Reform, could no longer main- 
tain its ground, but would be left night after 
night in constant minorities. There had 





been times of excitement in which the cry 
of Reform had been loudly raised; ever 
since he had entered public life, there had 
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had taken advantage of every opportunity 
of pressing that subject upon the public; 
but until a few years ago, it had never been 
taken up generally by the people—had 
never been brought forward and approved 
of at public meetings, where the opinions in 
favour of it were recorded in resolutions 
and petitions almost without opposition. 
The people, in fact, had taken upon them- 
selves to reform the Parliament. He had 
always been ready to fight the battle of 
anti-reform while there was a party out of 
doors to back him; and let not those who 
had shrunk from the contest while there was 
a prospect of success, now come forward 
and complain that he and others, who had 
fought the battle while there was any use 
in fighting it, had now ceased to engage in 
so hopeless a contest. Above all, let not 
their Lordships wonder or complain at the 
progress which the question of Reform had 
made. At all times when the House of 
Commons had found a delinquent borough, 
they had endeavoured to punish it. They 
had passed bills, and sent them up to their 
Lordships; their Lordships refused to act 
upon the evidence taken below; and very 
rightly, for he admitted that it was at once 
the province and the duty of their Lordships 
to inquire for themselves; but then, what 
he complained of was this,—namely, that 
their Lordships insisted upon corruption 
being proved against a certain proportion 
of individuals, and upon evidence that the 
corruption had been practised for a consi- 
derable length of time. ‘This was in every 
case very difficult, and in most cases abso- 
lutely impossible. He could not concur 
in the propriety of this course which their 
Lordships had persisted in following. He 
could not agree that the right of voting was 
a right of the same character with the right 
by which a man held his estate, but that 
it was a right mixed up with a trust; and, 
in this view, he could not see how it was 
necessary to prove general corruption in 
order to take away sucha right. Now the 
first proceeding of this kind to which he 
wished to call the attention and the recol- 
lection of their Lordships was that in the 
case of the borough of Grampound; the 
first borough upon which, if he might be 
allowed the expression, sentence had been 
passed. The House of Commons disfran- 
chised Grampound, transferred the fran- 
chise to Leeds, and sent the bill up to 
their Lordships. Previous to entering upon 
this statement, he should have remarked, 
that there had been growing up for some 
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time before in the manufacturing towns, ; in the neighbourhood of London, thought 
and not only in the manufacturing, but in | that the land was not sufficiently represent- 
all the large towns, a feeling, and con-_ ed, and persuaded the House of Commons, 
sequently a complaint, that they had no | under circumstances whichhe would not 
direct Representation in the House of repeat, to change the direction of the 
Commons. The answer to this, undoubt- transfer, and to throw it into a neighbour- 
edly, was, that although they had no direct | ing hundred, and, in fact, to create another 
Representatives in the House of Commons, little county within the county of Notting- 
yet that there were always found in that; ham; but in that case their Lordships had 
House persons who were ready to take! an opportunity of doing, in the “ eleventh 
care of their interests, to advance them, and hour” what had so long been desired, and 
to protect them. Up toa certain time that | what it would have been so prudent, as 
answer was thought satisfactory, but at their Lordships must now at least see, to 
length it was deemed one that ought not | have done. He attempted to persuade 
to content them, and the feeling, that large | their Lordships, when the bill came up to 
towns ought to be directly represented | that House, to give the franchise to 





gained ground day hy day. Under these | 
circumstances it was, that the House of. 
Commons sent up to their Lordships the | 
Grampound Disfranchisement bill, which 
transferred the franchise of that borough 
to Leeds, one of the greatest manufacturing 
towns in the kingdom. Upon the bill 
coming up, their Lordships directed the 
usual inquiry, and found that they must 
disfranchise the borough. What course 
did their Lordships pursue then? Why 
their Lordships transferred the franchise, 
not to Leeds,—not to a large town,—but 
to the county of York. He would not then 
debate the circumstances and the reasons 
of that change in the destination of the 
franchise which had been resolved upon 
by the House of Commons, but he must 
say, that if the franchise had been given to 
Leeds, it would have been the beginning of 
a system which would have satisfied, in a 
great measure, that description of persons 
who were now among the most anxious for 
a more extensive Reform. The next case 
was that of Penryn. After a tedious and 
expensive inquiry, the House of Commons 
resolved upon disfranchising that borough, 
and transferring the franchise to Man- 
chester. The bill was sent up to their 
Lordships, but, unfortunately, it was lost 
in that House for want of that particular 
species of evidence which their Lordships 
required. Next came that unfortunate case 
which he did in his conscience believe had 
done more to raise that feeling which now 
pervaded the country on the subject of Re- 





form, than any circumstance, or measure, or 
occurrence whatsoever,—he meant the case 
of East Retford. It was proposed todisfran- 
chise that borough, and to give the franchise 
to Birmingham; but a gentleman in the | 
House of Commons, connected with the - 
landed interest, and representing a county | 
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Birmingham. Unfortunately he failed, 
and from that moment he believed the 
country had been convinced that all at- 


| tempts to transfer franchises to large towns 


were made only to deceive them, and had 
looked with the utmost jealousy at the 
proceedings of the two Houses. Thus had 
arisen the feeling, that a general and efficient 
Reform was necessary. Again, let them 
look at the Session of Parliament in 1821. 
The noble Lord who had introduced the 
present measure, then moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to extend the elective fran- 
chise to three large towns—Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham; and he must 
say, that on that occasion a hint was given 
to the House of Commons, which it would 
have been well if the Legislature had taken. 
There were 140 for the Motion, and 188 
against it. The majority against it was 
only forty-eight. When it was found that 
140 Members of the House of Commons 
had voted in favour of such a Motion, that 
ought to have been taken as an indication 
of the feeling of the country; and if it had 
been so taken, the feeling would never 
have arisen to its present height. There 
was afterwards another proposition of the 
noble Lord’s, which was, that a certain 
number of boroughs should be disfran- 
chised,—but the division upon that was 
not so good. Any man, however, who saw 
this disposition in the House of Commons, 
ought to have been assured that the dis- 
position out of doors proceeded to a much 
greater extent. This, too, had been ap- 
parent from the general elections, at which 
it was made a test, in all populous places, 
in a candidate, whether he would support 
He was sure, that 
a man who was prepared to say that he was 


against all Reform in Parliament would 


have found it very difficult to come forward 
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in any such place. The inquiry was met 
by saying, that they were not against a 
proper system of Reform, and by the ob- 
servation—“ Let us see the plan before you 
call upon us to decide:” but it was never 
answered to any large body of constituents, 
“No, I am opposed to all Reform in the 
state of the Representation.” This, he 
contended, ought to have opened the eyes 
of the then existing Government, and should 
have made the Ministers take into their con- 
sideration the proper way of meeting the 
feelings of the people, without raising 
that excitement which now pervaded the 
country. He need not remind their Lord- 
ships of what occurred after the meeting 
of Parliament,—of the memorable declara- 
tion of the noble Duke (Wellington) behind 
him. They all recollected what passed then; 
none of them could forget that the noble 
Duke expressed himself adverse to all Re- 
form. Need he remind their Lordships of 
the effect of that declaration? Heneed not; 
neither was it necessary for hiin to argue, 
what must have been obvious to them all, 
—namely, that from that moment it was 
clearly and avowedly impossible forthe noble 
Duke to remain in office. Then they who 
had been anti-reformers all their lives,— 
they who had done all they could to stave 
off Reform,—saw a Government appointed 
on the very principle of Parliamentary 
Reform, saw his Majesty receiving the 
noble Earl opposite as his Minister, and 
allowing him to undertake the Government 
with a pledge of introducing Reform in 
Parliament. ‘This was a situation in which 
he and the anti-reformers had never before 
been placed, for, under such circumstances, 
it became morally impossible to resist Re- 
form any longer. He said that he must 
per force,—that he must, however reluc- 
tantly—become a Reformer. He believed 
that the House of Commons, under the 
existing system, to use the language of a 
Minister of the Crown, had been “ the 
noblest assembly of free men in the world, 
and that they could not get men who would 
uphold the safety, the honour, and the 
dignity of the country with more virtue 
and talent than this abused assembly, 
which, up to this hour, had been the ad- 
miration of the world.” They were now 
however, openly told, that there was, that 
there had been, no good in it, and that they 
must place the constituent body and the 
Representatives on a totally different foot- 
ing. But what did it matter what he be- 
lieved, when he could not persuade those 
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out of doors to think with him? If he could 
get, as he had formerly got, a party out 
of doors to back him, he would still fight 
the battle of anti-reform: but where was 
such a party to be found? He declared to 
God that he knew not where to look for it. 
Under these circumstances, then, all that 
there remained for him to do, was to en- 
deavour that as little as possible more than 
was absolutely necessary should be done. 
He agreed that much must be done, but 
he denied that it was absolutely necessary 
to throw every thing away, and lay them- 
selves open to the most extravagant de- 
mands. He would then call the attention 
of their Lordships to what had taken place 
on this subject in that House since the 
present Administration came into office. 
The noble Earl at the head of the Admi- 
nistration had told them, that in the early 
part of his life he had been a Reformer to 
a great extent, but that time had moderated 
his feelings, and all he now looked for was 
a moderate, but at the same time an 
efficient Reform. He should be sorry to 
misrepresent the noble Earl, but he had 
understood the noble Earl to say, that 
time had abated his notions of Reform to 
a great extent. 

Earl Grey begged to be allowed to set 
the noble Lord right. He had not stated 
that he had altered his views on this subject. 
What he had said was, that, looking toa 
moderate Reform, he also looked to an 
effectual Reform, and that he felt that 
nothing but a considerable Reform would 
satisfy the expectations of the people, and 
enable the Government to carry on the 
business of the State by means of the 
House of Commons. To this he had 
added, that in the Reform brought forward 
in the other House of Parliament, his 
Majesty’s Ministers had kept in view the 
known principles of the Constitution, at 
the same time that they offered to Parlia- 
ment an efficient measure. 

Lord Wharncliffe resumed—His state- 
ments of the noble Earl’s expressions were 
not materially different from those which 
the noble Earl now used; and in every 
sentiment which the noble Earl had utter- 
ed, on the occasion he had already referred 
to, he fully acquiesced. The noble Earl 
would, perhaps, bear in mind that he had 
risen in his place at that time, and stated 
that he was ready to promise, that if the 
plan of Reform about to be introduced by 
his Majesty’s Government was such is the 
noble Earl had stated, it should not meet 
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his opposition. He had also stated, that 
if the plan of Reform should not meet his 
approbation, he should not give it any 
thing like a factious opposition, and his 
noble friends opposite would do him the 
justice to say, that to that extent he had 
kept his word. The measure of Reform that 
had been brought forward, however effect- 
ive it might be, was not, in his opinion, 
moderate, but put in danger all the institu- 
tions of the country, and therefore he now 
stood up to oppose it. He confessed there 
were other reasons which induced him to 
think that his Majesty’s present Ministers 
would not have proposed a measure of the 
description which they had brought for- 
ward, The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, ashort time before his elevation 
to the office he now filled, was returned 
by acclamation for one of the greatest 
counties in the kingdom. It was the 
custom in that county for a candidate to 
state freely and publicly his sentiments on 
all great political questions, and the noble 
and learned Lord had gratified his con- 
stituents by specimens of his eloquence at 
various places, in which he had unfolded 
the plan of Reform which he should bring 
forward upon the sitting of Parliament, 
and that plan was nothing like that now 
proposed. It was a matter of great sur- 
prise, therefore, to him, when he recollected 
the plan unfolded by the noble and learned 
Lord, to find that noble and learned Lord 
now proposing, or, at all events, as one 
of his Majesty’s Ministers consenting to a 
plan of Reform so different inits nature and 
degree from that he had expressed his in- 
tention of bringing forward. There was an- 
other cause which operated also in bringing 
his mind to a conviction that no such mea- 
sure would have been proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government as that brought forward 
in the other House. When he looked at 
the composition of the present Ministry, 
and at the bench opposite, he saw it was in 
a great part composed of men with whom 


he had acted for a considerable portion of 


his political life. Those men were the disci- 

les of a great Statesman, compared with 
whom all those men seemed, in his day, 
asbut pigmies. His voice had often been 
heard on this question, and his eloquence 
was of so commanding a character, that 
there was no one in the House of Com- 
mons who could touch with effect any 
subject he had handled. The right hon. 
person to whom he had alluded (Mr. Can- 
ning) had spent his whole life in opposition 
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to the principle laid down in the Bill now 


brought forward. Many of those who 
had brought forward that Bill, however, 
had looked up to Mr. Canning as one 
older in years, superior in ability, and in 
every way capable of being their guide. 
He was surprised to find those persons 
bringing down a Bill, therefore the object 
of which was to overthrow that Constitution 
which the great Statesman, to whom he 
had alluded had made such persevering 
efforts to sustain. He should not allude 
to the many bright pages in which what 
Mr. Canning had spoken and written on 
this subject might be found, as he trusted 
the eloquent observations of that statesman 
were known to most of their Lordships. 
There was one point in the present Bill to 
which Mr. Canning’s numerous speeches 
had been particularly directed; he meant 
the existence of close boroughs. This was 
one of the points in the present system of 
Representation which Mr. Canning par- 
ticularly defended; and recollecting that 
circumstance, and looking to the Bill now 
before the other House, he declared that 
he could not have believed it if he had not 
seen it,—-though God knew that those who 
lived long in political life saw strange 
things—that any friends of Mr. Canning 
should have supported such a measure. 
He had seen wonderful changes in his time, 
but they had only convinced him more of the 
necessity there was that public men should 
see their way clearly, and endeavour to 
guide their politics by fixed rules and prin- 
ciples. The circumstances he had alluded 
to, undoubtedly gave him great confidence 
as to the nature of the measure to be pro- 
posed. He expected a great deal—he 
looked for a great deal to be done. He 
knew that no paltry measure would do; 
but when he was informed of the particu- 
lars of the plan to be brought forward, he 
was thunderstruck, He should not go so 
far as to say that the pledge to bring for- 
ward a moderate measure had been broken, 
neither would he say that the measure 
brought forward was revolutionary, as it 
seemed that there was a great objection to 
that word. If by the term revolutionary 
was meant a measure of anarchy, spolia- 
tion, and violence, he admitted that the 
proposed measure was nothing of that sort. 
It was a quiet change, but the change 
would not be the less complete because 
it might be effected quietly. Not to 
mince the matter, it was a radical change ; 
and he said radical, because it did go to 
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tear up by the roots one great influence in 
the other House of Parliament. If the 
measure was carried into effect, the House 
of Commons would be an entirely popular 
elective assembly, without any great 
check. That, in his judgment, would be 
a change dangerous to the Monarchy. 
Another fault he found with this great 
change was, that it would not only be a 
dangerous change, but one that was 
totally unnecessary. He begged not to be 
mistaken. It was quite necessary that 
there should be an effective and proper 
measure of Reform, but not such a one as 
had been introduced. He would shortly 
state what was proposed. In the first 
place it was proposed that sixty boroughs 
should be disfranchised ; that forty-seven 
boroughs should lose one Member; and 
that all the boroughs in the kingdom 
should be opened to householders rated at 
10/7. Not only that, but a Committee of 
the Privy Council were to have the power 
of annexing parishes and districts to any 
borough which had not above 300 voters. 
Every thing, therefore, tended to make 
the elections in those boroughs depend on 
the popular voice. This great change was 
defended on the ground that it was a 
return to old principles. He did not 
believe, however, that it was a return to 
old principles. He had endeavoured, by 
reference to the “ History of England ” 
since the days of Edward 3rd, to satisfy 
himself on that point. Many of the 
boroughs now returning Members exer- 
cised the privilege since the time of Edward 
6th, and others since the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth. He believed that, since 
the beginning of Parliaments in this 
country, small bodies had the right of 
returning Representatives. One of the 
great merits of the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, was, that it repre- 
sented various classes and descriptions of 
persons, For some boroughs the qualifica- 
tion was high, in others very low; in a 
third description the franchise was con- 
fined to freemen, and so on. Thus every 
particular class was, in some degree, re- 
presented. It had been thus ever since 
the beginning of Parliaments; and, there- 
fore, the proposed change did not stand 
upon any old principle. But it was further 
said, that those boroughs in former times 
were considerable places, and had a great 
population, and that, therefore, it was 
only returning to the old principle to take 
away the franchise from decayed bo- 
VOL, IIL, {33K 
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roughs, and give it tolarge towns. The 
facts in this instance also he (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) much doubted. He doubted whether 
the population of the boroughs was ever 
considerably greater or less than at this 
particular time. He could not find out, 
that the population of that borough, with 
which he was particularly connected had 
ever been greater than at present. He 
believed the right of returning Members 
in ancient times was given to boroughs 
upon quite different grounds from that of 
population. He believed that the privilege 
was granted by the Crown to particular 
places at the requisition of great noblemen 
and persons of influence. The franchise 
and the charters were accordingly given to 
many places having a very small popula- 
tion. Another ground urged in support 
of the measure was, that the people were 
insulted by the nomination boroughs, 
and that they could no longer see without 
disgust persons sitting in the House of 
Commons nominated by an individual, or 
representing only a small number of per- 
sons. On that point he might quote 
numberless passages from the speeches 
and writings of Mr. Canning and others, 
but he should not trespass on their Lord- 
ships’ attention. He must be allowed, 
however, to read one extract from a living 
authority—the noble Lord who had intro- 
duced the Reform Bill into the other House 
of Parliament. That noble person (Lord 
J. Russell) had not only spoken on this 
subject, but he had written a book on it 
which he (Lord Wharncliffe) had read with 
great pleasure. In that work published 
in 1823, and entitled “An Essay on the 
History of the English Government and 
Constitution,” his Lordship spoke thus at 
page 341 :—* It is not to be denied that a 
body of 10,000 farmers or tradesmen will 
choose no man who is not known to them, 
either by his station in the country, or by a 
course of popular harangues. If, then, you 
make none but elections by large bodies, 
you either shut out the aristocracy of talent 
from your assembly, and constitute them 
into a body hostile to your institutions, or 
else you oblige them to become dema- 
gogues by profession.” —“ In that,” con- 
tinued Lord Wharncliffe, ‘I agree with 
his Lordship: that is exactly my view: 
but the noble Lord now comes down with 
a plan, which, according to his own 
shewing, must be dangerous. His Lord- 
ship added in reference to men of talents 
being either excluded from the House of 
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Commons or converted into demagogues, 
that “‘ these are things both of them very 
dangerous and very pernicious to the State. 
It is useful, therefore, to have some elections 
by persons who, from their station in 
society, are acquainted with the characters 
of the men of talent of the day. This 
may be done either by forming some 
elective bodies of a few persons with high 
qualifications, or by giving to property a 
commanding influence in the return of a 
proportion of Members.” At page 344 his 
Lordship continues,—‘ Enlightened Eng- 
lishmen of every class find their way into 
the House of Commons. Those who have 
property in land are candidates for their 
respective counties:—those who have 
made their fortune by commerce or manu- 
factures may easily establish an interest in 
cities with which they have some con- 
nexion; or in towns (there are many such) 
where without bribery, the imbhabitants 
require a man of fortune to support their 
public institutions, and give them his 
custom in laying out his income. There 
remains the aristocracy of talent, who arrive 
at the House of Commons by means of close 
boroughs, where they are nominated by 
Peers or Commoners, who have the pro- 
perty of these boroughs in their hands. In 
this manner the greater part of our distin- 
guished Statesmen have entered Parlia- 
ment, and some of them, perhaps, would 
never have found admittance by any other 
way. The use of such Members to the 
House itself, and to the country, is incal- 
culable. Their knowledge and talent givea 
weight to the deliberations, and inspire 
a respect for parliamentary discussion, 
which in these times it is difficult for any 
assembly to obtain. The speeches, too, 
of able and eloquent men produce an effect 
in the country, which is reflected back 
again on Parliament, and thus the speech 
of one Member for a close borough is often 
of more benefit to the cause of truth and 
justice than the votes of twenty silent 
Senators. Some danger as well as anxiety, 
it may be thought, arises from the power 
of nomination to a seat in a Representative 


body. Theoretically, it would be better if 


the Members sent by single persons were 
elected by a body of such constituents ; 
but in practice it is not found that the bo- 
rough proprietors combine together to sell 
their influence ; on the contrary, they are 
firm to their several party connexions, and 
oftentimes they preserve to the House a 
great orator, whom the clamour of the day 
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or a fortuitous circumstance, has thrown 
out.” Such was on one occasion the case 
with Mr. Fox. He had been told that the 
question had been put in this manner in 
another place—‘Supposing a foreigner 
were to come into your country, and were 
to go into your populous and opulent ma- 
nufacturing districts, and were to be in- 
formed that such places sent no Represent- 
atives to the House of Commons, and 
supposing him to go afterwards to some of 
your decayed boroughs, and to find that 
those places sent two Representatives to 
guard their interests, would not that 
foreigner consider it as a great anomaly ?” 
Undoubtedly it was ananomaly; but sup- 
posing that he were to tell that same 
foreigner, ‘* Here is an able man, who sat 
himself calmly down in his room, without 
any excitement, to write his thaughts and 
to give them to the world when written, 
on the British Constitution, and who told 
us that these close boroughs had done 
most great and excellent things for us, 
and yet who rose up in seven years after- 
wards in his place in Parligment, and tald 
us that all he had said befare was nonsense, 
that we ought to get rid of the boroughs, 
and that we ought to let talent get into 
Parliament as it, eould,”—would not that 
foreigner consider that circumstance also 
as agreatanomaly? The noble Lord, as 
it appeared to him, had no excuse for the 
change, for he had told the public, in the 
extract which he had just read, not only 
why, but also how, the boroughs were of 
use to the country. He had no occasion 
to do more on the present occasion than 
say that he had learnt the lesson which he 
was now repeating from the noble Lord; 
but he would go further, and would say 
that he had heard all the great men of our 
times say precisely the same thing. Indeed 
he needed not go further than the other 
side of the House to illustrate the advan- 
tages which the country derived from these 
close boroughs. In the noble and learned 
Lord then on the Woolsack he saw a great 
and striking proof of their utility, He would 
ask that noble and learned Lord,—he 
would ask all the noble Lords opposite,— 
whether they were prepared to cut off from 
the Constitution at one blow thase bo- 
roughs by which they had all first entered 
Parliament, and to which the country was 
indebted for the means of ascertaining 
their talents?~ He begged pardon, he 
ought not to have said all, for he believed 
that his noble friend (the Lord Privy Seal, 
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did, from his first entrance into public life and most populous, and most intelligen 
represent a large and independent county. | districts in England. Now, after all this, 


But his noble relative near him (Earl Grey) 
had, he believed, commenced his political 
career in a close borough. It was true, 
that he had afterwards represented the 
large county of Northumberland; but 
when, for some reasons into which it 
was immaterial then to enter, it be- 
came inconvenient to the noble Earl to re- 
present that county, he did not disdain to 
take shelter in a small borough. The 
Lord President, if he recollected rightly, 
had begun his career as a Member for a 
small borough, and had afterwards been 
elected member for the University of Cam- 
bridge. He would next proceed to the 
noble Secretary for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, for it appeared that all the Ministers 
hung together upon this subject. His 
noble friend had been Member for a poor 
rotten borough. [Lord Goderich; No, no— 
for a Corporation.| Beit so; but then the 
Corporation was under the influence of a 
powerful individual. Then there was his 
noble friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He was aware that 
his noble friend had represented the county 
of Hertford; but as, for some reason or 
other, he could not continue to represent 
that county, his noble friend had not been 
ashamed to sit fora close borough. He 
next came to his noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack. If ever there had been 
a man whose ability had shone forth pro- 
minently from a rotten borough, it was 
the ability of his noble and learned friend. 
Whilst the electors of England chose to be 
represented by talent and ability, there 
was no man whom he had ever seen in his 
life—and he spoke it with the utmost sin- 
cerity—who was more worthy of their choice. 
His noble and learned friend had, for a 
time, sat for a close borough—he was then a 
candidate for Liverpool, a very populous 
place—but there he failed. He had twice, 
he believed. perhaps it might be thrice— 
[The Lord Chancellor: Three times.]— 
1 contested a great county. [The Lord 
Chancellor: A small county.{—Well, it 
might be asmall coynty but he had failed, 
and upon every failure he had fallen back 
on his close borough. At last, when, by 
the possession of a seat fora close borough 
he had displayed his superior talents to 
his country, aud the commanding influence 


which those superior talents gave him over | 


the minds of men, he was returned as 
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he could not help thinking that Ministers 
had been ungrateful in a great degree to 
those unfortunate boroughs. He would 
not pursue this subject further; there 
could be no doubt that this description of 
constituency had afforded the country the 
means of employing and retaining in its 
service all the great talents which had ap- 
peared for many years. He doubted—nay 
he would venture to deny—that a similar 
amount of talent would be introduced into 
Parliament under this new Bill. What 
Lord John Russell had said was undoubt- 
edly true, that if these close boroughs were 
abolished, young men of talents would be 
compelled to become demagogues in order 
to make themselves sufficiently known to 
the people. He would ask, could such a 
system be accompanied with good ? Under 
the present system, there were also plenty 
of persons ready to excite the passions of 
the people ; but he should be sorry to see 
the day come when a candidate ‘must 
go about the country making inflam- 
matory speeches, exciting the passions 
of the people as the only means of ob- 
taining a seat in Parliament. Having said 
thus much on the principle of the Bill, 
before he adverted to the details, he would 
say, that though he was much surprised 
when this Bill was first introduced into 
Parliament, he was still more surprised 
when he saw that it was received with 
greater unanimity of approbation than any 
bill which he had ever known in the course 
of his experience. He confessed such to 
be the fact, and the more he grieved at it 
the more was he surprised that such should 
have been its effects; for he believed that 
never had there been agreater delusion 
offered to the people than this Bill would 
turn out to be. That the Bill was cleverly 
drawn he did not mean to deny—the 


| great characteristic of it was, that it ap- 
| peared to give all classes a little peculiar 
| advantage, whilst it glossed over the great 
| disadvantages 
| upon them all collectively. 
‘the most unfeigned astonishment that he 
| saw the landed interest promoting it, under 
the notion that it would be of benefit to 
| them. 
‘terest wast his—that twenty-seven coun- 
‘tics, whick at present only returned two, 


would = inflict 
It was with 


which it 


The bait held out to the landed in- 


should in future return each four Members 
to Parliament, and that a wonderful ema- 


their Representative by one of the largest, ; neticn from the Privy Council should go 
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about the country and divide the counties 
into such districts as should seem best to 
their collective wisdom. If their Lordships 
would only look at these twenty-seven 
counties, they would see that there were 
many of them which contained large ma- 
nufacturing districts, and his learned 
friend on the Woolsack and_ himself 
knew that in such counties members of 
the landed interest did not possess the 
same weight which they did possess in 
other counties of England. Now, a word 
as tothe advantages to be derived from 
this new system of county Representation. 
They had been told that many of the 
voters for counties came from towns, and 
that such voters, when the right of Repre- 
sentation was given to the towns which 
they inhabited, would be excluded from 
voting for Representatives for the county. 
Now this Bill established no such exclu- 
sion. All that the Bill said was, that the 
voter should not vote for the county in 
right of that freehold which gave him a 
vote in his town or borough. But what 
did that amount to? Persons who lived in 
boroughs would not vote in right of the free- 
hold houses which they possessed within it ; 
but if they had freeholds at all, they would 
in all probability have a little land ora little 
garden, worth 40s. a-year out of the town; 
and that would give them a vote for the 
county. Nay more, if they had a ware- 
house, or even a stable, out of the town, it 
would give them a vote. Though house- 
holders of 10/. a-year would only be en- 
titled to vote in the boroughs, it wasa 
fallacy to state that householders under 
that amount would not be entitled to vote 
for the County Representation. Many of 
them would, Then came another alleged 
and fallacious advantage. The Bill gave 
a right of voting in counties to copyholders 
of 102. a-year. He did not believe that 
there would bea large body of those voters, 
but if there were, they would not be of any 
benefit to the landed interest. In what 
did copyholds consist? Of houses gene- 
rally,—of large farms seldom. In copy- 
holds there was a strong tendency not to 
bring the copyholder and the Lord of the 
Manor together, but to keep them apart. 
To confer the privilege of voting on copy- 
holders would not, therefore, be of any ad- 
vantage to landlords. Then the suffrage 
was to beextended toleaseholders for terms 
of twenty-one years, and this was also de- 
scribed as an advantage to the landed 
interest. ‘There might be in Northumber- 
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land, and in Scotland, many such leases, 
but they were of rare occurrence in the more 
southern districts of England. He knew 
of none, save in the neighbourhood of large 
manufacturing towns, where individuals 
wishing to lay out their capital would not 
take the lease of buildings, or of ground, 
for manufacturing purposes, for a_ less 
period of years. He knew of no farms 
that were Jet in England for the same long 
period. He did not, therefore, look on 
that provision of the Billas one calculated 
to strengthen the interest of the landlord. 
He therefore wished to be informed how 
the landed interest was to derive any benefit 
from this Bill. Nominally, indeed, they got 
fifty-four additional Members ;but of what 
description? His valued friend, the noble 
Duke at the head of the Post-office, had 
often told him, both in public and in pri- 
vate, that he (Lord Wharncliffe) had lost 
all feeling for the landed interest—that he 
was swayed by his connexion with the ma- 
nufacturing interests, and that he had 
given a strong proof of it in the opinions 
which he had taken up with respect to 
wool, Undoubtedly there was a bias in 
the minds of Members returned for large 
manufacturing counties to lean to the ma- 
nufacturing rather than to the agricultural 
interest, and when he looked at the coun- 
ties which were to receive two Members 
in addition, he must say, that he looked 
upon that addition to be rather more for 
the advantage of the manufacturing and 
commercial than the landed interests. 
Besides, it ought not to be forgotten that 
in addition to such Members, many great 
towns would have to send Representatives 
to the House of Commons, elected by an 
enormously extended popular body of con- 
stituents. The proposition was, that all 
householders of 10/. and upwards should 
have votes. Now, how was the amount of 
voters thus added to the constituency to 
be ascertained ? His Majesty’s Ministers 
had referred to the returns of the tax col- 
lectors; but was the number of these voters 
to be found in the tax papers? Under 
the present system, it was the desire of 
every man to keep his house out of the tax 
paper. It was a difficult matter for the 
tax-gatherer to get an account of the real 
value of any house, as all kinds of attempts 
were now made to reduce their value. 
It would, however, be found, as soon as 
this Bill passed, that the number of houses 
rated at 10/. would far exceed the number 
of houses now rated at that amount in the 
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tax-gatherer’s books. The moment that 
it was ascertained that a house rent of 104. 
a year gave the elective franchise, means 
would be found between the landlord and 
tenant to raise the rent to that amo nt. 
All their Lordships knew the mode in which 
rents were sometimes raised for the pur- 
pose of obtaining settlements. The bar- 
rister would have to go round the country 
pretty frequently, otherwise the amount of 
the constituent body would never be 
known. He contended that by this pro- 
vision of the Biil the body of electors would 
be much larger than any person had at 
this moment an idea of. He had made 
an inquiry into the rent of houses in the 
neighbourhood of London, from which 
eight additional Members were to be sent 
to a reformed Parliament. In some of the 
parishes of London, and he believed that 
he might even add, that in many of the 
neighbouring villages, there were few 
houses at so low a rent as 10/. a year. He 
happened to have a gardener, to whom he 
paid 14s. a week. He asked this gardener 
how much he paid a year for house rent. 
The man replied, 127. He then said to the 
gardener, ‘ Perhaps your house is better 
than that of most of your neighbours ?” 
The man replied, “No; I know of but 
very few houses in our parish which do not 
pay 102. a year rent.” If to the 10. 
householders in the sixteen villages in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, the same 
class of householders in the extensive vil- 
lages of Greenwich and Woolwich were 
added, it would be seen that the metropo- 
lis and its neighbourhood would have a 
constituency enormous beyond all calcula- 
tion. There appeared to be a fondness on 
the part of the framers of this Bill for an 
enormously large constituency ; for even 
in places where the constituency might 
have been reduced, they have proposed to 
save the elective franchise to the existing 
freemen for their lives. The borough of 
Liverpool, for example, contained, he be- 
lieved, 6,000 freemen. A great number 
of these freemen must therefore be added 
to the number of householders in that 
place, which he was told amounted to 
25,000; and this number of voters, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this Bill, were 
to be polled in twodays. He had no he- 
sitation in saying that this could not be 
done. The grounds, therefore, upon which 
this Bill was supported, failed, and no such 
advantage would be derived from it as its 
advocates expected, He would say one 
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word as to the check which it would be on 
bribery, and as to its effects in diminishing 
the expense of contested elections, He 
knew something about that expense. and 
he was of opinion, that though this Biil 
might diminish the cost of elections in some 
respects, as in the expense of conveying 
voters to the poll, it would not diminish 
it at all in some other respects, which 
were not less material. In great counties, 
the expense was not so much in conduct- 
ing voters to the poll, as in the canvassing 
and the agency. ‘This latter head of ex- 
penditure would not be, he believed, at all 
diminished by the Bill. Undoubtedly, as 
the poll was to be taken in different places 
simultaneously, there would be in that re- 
spect a diminution of expense; but it 
would be worth while to consider how far 
that would be counteracted by the addi- 
tional expense to which the candidate 
would be exposed in canvassing in all those 
different places. There would be an ex- 
pense constantly going on for the reception 
and registration of votes. A barrister, it 
appeared, was to go round the country an- 
nually, registering votes, but if a conflict 
between the different interests of a county 
were expected, would it not be necessary 
for each candidate on the opposing inter- 
ests to have an agent to go regularly 
round the county every year, with the re- 
gistering barrister, in order to prevent any 
of his influence from being lost from want 
of registration on the part of his voters ? 
He would not go further into the particu- 
lars of this Bill at present. If it should 
ever come up to their Lordships,—and he 
hoped that it never would,—he should be 
prepared to discuss it point by point. All 
he would say of it at present was, that upon 
the most careful examination which he had 
been able to give to its details, it did ap- 
pear to him to be as complete a delusion 
as had ever been offered to the country ; 
for instead of increasing the weight of the 
landed interest in Parliament, it would di- 
minish it, and would therefore lessen and 
ultimately destroy the due power of the 
aristocracy. Nothing was so common—in- 
deed it was so common as to have become 
an adage—-nothing was so common, he 
observed, as the remark, that the landed 
interest and the manufacturing interest of 
the country were one and indivisible—that 
they must fall or thrive together; and that 
whatever was good for the one must of 
necessity be good for the other also. It 
did, however, happen, somehow or other, 
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that whenever any thing arose which touch- 
ed the separateadvantages of those twogreat 
classes of society, the manufacturing were 
ready enough to range themselves against 
the agricultural classes. He believed that 
when once this Bill was passed, the landed 
interest would find, when it was too late, 
that an opening was made for the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws ; and that the ad- 
ditional number of electors added to the 
close boroughs and to the large towns, 
would give the manufacturers a prepon- 
derance in the House of Commons which 
would be destructive of their interests. He 
believed that such an object had been 
avowed by many of the inhabitants of 
towns as one of the principal reasons which 
they had for pressing forward this Bill. 
He asked those who contended that this 
Bill was to bea permanent measure, and 
who affirmed that the demands of the 
people were to be completely satisfied by 
it, what course they were prepared to pur- 
sue upon the Corn-laws? Supposing 
that the people should ask for the total 
repeal of those laws, and that their peti- 
tions should be unsuccessful, as on that 
point he hoped they always would be, did 
they expect that the people would acqui- 
esce in such a decision of Parliament 
against them? They would say, “ ‘This 
state of things cannot be permitted to en- 
dure—we will have”—for that was now the 
language of the people—‘“ we will have 
the Corn-laws repealed, and to obtain that 
consummation, we must have the House of 
Commons rendered even still more popular 
in its constitution.” If noble Lords would 
take the trouble of looking, as he had 
done, through the numbers likely to be re- 
turned from the different counties and 
boroughs under this new Bill, they would 
see, that whenever a vote was to be taken, 
on a question on which the agricultural 
and the manufacturing interests differed, 
the landed interest would lose that weight 
which now belonged, and as he believed 
properly belonged, to it. He had now, 
stated generally the faults which he had 
to find with the Bill, but if he had reason 
to find fault with the Bill itself, he had 
still greater reason to find fault with the 
mode in which it had been introduced to 
the consideration of Parliament. It had 


been brought forward by a member of his 
Majesty’s Government, and with a most 
extraordinary use of his Majesty’s name. 
He did not mean to say that his Majesty’s 
name had been used improperly, but it had 
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been used in a way which had given a 
hint to all the press of the country to fix 
on the King ds being personally desirous to 
promote a Reform in the Commons House 
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of Parliament: Now, he was of opinion, 
that that wasa situation in which the King of 
these realms ought not to be placed. It 
had been said, that the very same thing had 
been done in the discussions which pre- 
ceded the last Catholic bill, He was 
awarethat this Reform Bill was brought in by 
the consent of the Cabinet. The very fact 
of its being so introduced into Parliament 
was enough to show that the King had 
officially given it his sanction. Now in 
the case of the Catholie bill a doubt had 
been very sedulously excited as to whether 
the King was not adverse to the measure, 
although he had officially sanctioned its 
introduction. The noble Duke then at 
the head of the Government was ques- 
tioned explicitly on the point, and it was 
not till that question was put to him, that he 
answered, that the King had given his en- 
tire sanction to the bill. Here, however, of 
their own accord, it was stated by Minis- 
ters, that his Majesty had given his most 
decided approbation to the Bill; and short- 
ly after that expression had been used in 
that House of Parliament, an expression 
was dropped in the other, that if the 
measure did not succeed there, Patliament 
would be dissolved. Now, if ever there 
was a subject which required calm and 
mature deliberation, it was this measure. 
It was not areform, but a re-construction 
of Parliament. No measure, since the 
Revolution of 1688, had equalled it in im- 
portance; and there was no want of 
the aid of the King’s name, or of the 
King’s interference, to promote this, 
as he thought, frightful change. The 
feelings of the people in all parts of the 
country were so strong upon it, that he 
believed that if the question were to be 
decided by ballot, there would be very few 
balls except on one side. For his own 
part, he quarrelled greatly with the extent 
to which this Reform was to be carried ; 
for it appeared to him, that instead of 
being asked for by the people, the disfran- 
chisement of the close boroughs was 
thrown down at their feet, uselessly and 
voluntarily, by the Ministers. He need 
scarcely refer their Lordships to the sen- 
sation which had pervaded the metropolis 
the day after this plan of Reform was 
propounded. Every man whom you met, 
—no matter whether he was Whig, or 
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Tory, or Radical,- held up his hands in 
surprise on héaring that so much was con- 
ceded. If noble Lords woiild, in their love 
of novelty, take the pains of iiqiiring into 
the feelings of certain classes of the com- 
munity, they would find that there was 
among them a desire of Reform, but not 
to the extent to which they proposed to 
earry it. Their plan of Reform was in- 
considerate,—was rash ; but now that they 
had proposed it, it had excited a torrent 
of eon feeling in its behalf, which it 
was almost impossible to stop. It was 
said, that in this state of excitement his 
Majesty’s Government were deteimined to 
take the sehse of the country, and to dis- 
solve the Parliament; and why? Already 
had the House of Commons affirmed the 
extent of the proposed disfranchisement, 
[« No.”] He thought that he could con- 
vince his noble friend who denied his 
statement, that the principle and extent of 
disfranchiseméent had been sanctioned, 
when, upon a division in the largest House 
of Commons that was ever known, theré 
was a majority of one in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill. That, however, 


would not prevent the House of Commons | 


from being dissolved. Any one who knew 
any thing of the House of Commons 
knew that many Meinbers had voted for 
the second reading of the Bill, and were 
prepared to vote for the disfranchise- 
ment of thé boroughs to a certain ex- 
tent, who were not ready to vote for thé 
subsequent details of the Bill, of carry it 
as it at present stood through a Committee. 
[‘« No.”] He was stating what he believed 
to be the fact; and he hoped that their 
Lordships would give him credit for doing so 
upon alloccasions, whether it made against 
his arguments or not. The chief hope of 
many of those who had voted, and as he 
thought foolishly voted, for the second 
reading of this measure was, that they 
should be able to modify it in the com- 
mittee. In this hope he was afraid they 
would be disappointed, and therefore he 
thought, that they would have acted more 
wisely had they opposed it altogether. 
He had heard it said, that noble Lords 
on the other side of the House had intro- 
duced this Bill because they wanted to 
obtain a permanent resting-place against 
the future demands of the people. He 
had already stated one instance in which a 
cry was almost certain to be speedily raised 
against the landed intérest, in which it 
would be said, that its power was too great 
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in the House of Commons, and in which 
it would be insisted that its power ought 
to be diminished in order to obtain the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. Questions of a 
similar description would arise over and 
over again in the course of years, and there- 
fore, strong, imprudent, and blameable, 
as this measure was, it would not even 
have the merit of effecting the consumma- 
tion which its proposers professed to have 
most strongly at heart. The thing was 
quite impossible. There was no taking a 
final stand against the demands of the 
people on this Bill; for they would also 
state that they were not sufficiently repre- 
sented. Besides, if this Bill were to pass, 
it would not be long before they would 
be compelled to give the colonial inter- 
ests of the country some direct interest 
in the Representation of the House of 
Commons, They would not be satisfied 
with having no Members to represent 
them, even indirectly, in that assembly. 
There was another glaring defect in this 
Bill. He contended that, if ever it passed 
into a law, it would be quite impossible 
for the Government to go on. In 
times of excitement it would be quite 
impossible for all the members of the 


| Government to be so popular as to be cer- 


tain of obtaining seats in the House of 
Commons. Indeed it was the duty of 
Ministers to counteract popular opinion 
sometimes, and God forbid that a Govern- 
ment should exist in this country de- 
termined to be guided on all occasions 
by the popular voice. The present ques- 
tion was not a question like the Catoblic 
question, which was a pure and simple 
question of right and justice. The 
Catholics had certain rights, from which 
we had debarred them. We gave them 
their rights, and thus an end was put 
tothat question. At present they were 
giving rights to some and taking them 
from others, and still leaving great mas- 
ses of men without Representation, and 
without the rights they claimed. It was 
therefore absurd to talk to him of this 
Bill serving as a resting-place from which 
to oppose the future demands of the 
people. Hemust condemn, too, in strong 
terms the irresponsible system of Repre- 
sentation which this Bill was calculated 
to introduce. He had seen the time when 
the salvation of the country was effected 
by carrying questions contrary to the 
popular feeling. Look, for instance, at the 
decisions respecting Currency and Free 
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Trade. . He had had a considerable con- 
nexion with several large manufacturing 
towns, and he knew that a strong feeling 
had existed in them against those deci- 
sions. He knew that the Parliament had 
been right, and the manufacturers wrong ; 
but what must be done on such questions 
in future, when a Reformed Parliament 
was returned, elected by, and —— 
on, a large popular constituency? If the 
popular feeling were resisted by the House 
of Commons, all the questions which this 
Bill was intended to close would open 
again, and they would soon have some- 
thing to do in their attempts to reclose 
them. There were other persons in the 
State, who bore him out in that assertion. 
He alluded to those who, during the whole 
course of his parliamentary life, had been 
in the habit of attacking the institutions 
of the country, and who preferred to them 
a republic, or such a government as was 
now established in France—a monarchy 
based on republican institutions. Let 
their Lordships attend to the language 
used by persons of that description. On 
Sunday, the 6th of March, 1831, there 
appeared in the Examimer, a paper written 
with the greatest ability on the side which 
it espoused, the following remarks :— 
“* Ministers have far exceeded our expect- 
ations. The plan of Reform, though short 
of Radical Reform, tends to the utter de- 
struction of boroughmongery, and_ will 
prepare the way for a complete improve- 
ment. The ground, limited as it is, which 
it is proposed to clear and open to the 
popular influence, will suffice, as the spot 
desired by Archimedes, for the plant of the 
power that must ultimately govern the 
whole system. Without Reform, con- 
vulsion is inevitable. Upon any Reform 
further improvement is inevitably conse- 
quent, and the settlement of the Govern- 
ment on the democratical basis certain. 
If we supposed that the plan before us 
could be permanent, we should declare it 
insufficient ; but we have no such appre- 
hension in an age of onward movement, 
and we hail it as a first step to a greater 
good, and as a first stept to abandoning 
an odious vice. It does not give the peo- 
ple all they want, but it takes the arms 
from their enemies. Like Sinbad, we 

have first to dash from our shoulders the 
old man of the island, and afterwards 
to complete our deliverance.” Could any 
thing, he would ask, be fairer or more ex- 
plicit than such language? Was it possi- 
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ble for any man to mistake its meaning ? 
and, being forewarned, ought they not to 
be forearmed against it? But he was told, 
that when this Bill was passed, we should 
have so many with us that we need not 
fear those who might be against us. He 
wished sincerely, and from the bottom of his 
heart, that such hopes might be realized, 
but a great part of those hopes appeared 
to him to rest upon grounds which were in 
themselves untenable. But whether they 
were so or not, he wished their Lordships 
to remark one point, that the way in which 
the writer in the Examiner expected that 
this plan of Reform would work was this,— 
that in the first instance the people would 
work on the House of Commons; and 
that in the second, the House of Com- 
mons would operate on the other branches 
of the Legislature. That consideration 
brought him to reflect upon the situation 
in which that House might eventually be 
placed; and he asked their Lordships 
seriously, whether, when a popular House 
of Commons, backed by a powerful popu- 
lar Press, should pass this Bill, they could 
think of resisting it ? It might be their duty 
to resist ? were they prepared to perform it ? 2 
They were placed in that House to stand 
between the Commons and the Throne. 
He wished that they might be able to per- 
form their duty effectually, but he was 
afraid that they would be made tools of, 
to advance the power of the people against 
the Crown. In what a situation were 


their Lordships placed by this Bill of 


Reform; If Parliament were to be dis- 
solved in the present juncture of affairs, 
and if Members were to be returned to the 
House of Commons under the present ex- 
citement, the country would have a Conven- 
tion Parliament,—a mere House of Dele- 
gates to yote as the people ordered; for 
there would be no return made to the 
House from a popular place in which the 
Member would not be pledged and bound 
down to vote for the Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill. Then when the Bill came to them 
from the other House, thus backed by the 
demands of the people, would their Lord- 
ships refuse it? He said, that it was not 
fair to place the House of Lords in such a 
predicament; and if he could make his 
voice heard from that place by the King 
upon the Throne, he would say, that if 
Parliament should now be dissolved by 
his Majesty’s protlamation, it would place 
the House of Lords in a most danger- 
ous situation, If they could be con 
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vinced that the disfranchisement of these 
boroughs was required by the interests 
and exigences of the State, in God’s 
name let their Lordships, acting upon 
their convictions, make the Reform de- 
manded of them calmly and deliberately ; 
but do not let their Lordships be placed 
in a situation where they had no chance 
for calm deliberation, no alternative but 
open resistance or instant compliance with 
the wishes of the people. He called upon 
them to reflect, over and over again, that 
if Parliament should now be dissolved, 
they would have nothing but a House of 
Delegates in the next House of Com- 
mons, for they would get no man in his 
senses to stand the expense of a contested 
popular election who was certain to be 
sent to the right-about immediately after- 
wards; and sent to the right-about he 
must be within three months after his 
election, if this Bill passed. When the 
House of Commons should be nothing 
more than a House of Delegates to pass this 
Bill, the House of Lords might deliberate 
upon the Bill when it came before them, 
but it would scarcely be able to alter or 
reject it. For a Whig Ministry, and a liberal 
Ministry, to act as Ministers had acted 
upon this question, was, he confessed, a 
matter which had indeed surprised him. 
He had now gone through the different ar- 
guments which he had intended to employ 
against this Bill. He hoped that his noble 
friends would give him credit for the sin- 
cerity of his belicf, when he stated, that 
he considered it to be a measure which, 
if passed, would be fatal to the Crown, 
would prevent the due and proper action 
of the different branches of the State, and 
which tended, if not to destroy the Mon- 
archy, to base it ona government of re- 
publican institutions. He had been born 
under a Monarchy, he had lived under a 
Monarchy, and he wished to see that 
Monarchy last as a protection not only to 
his children, but to his children’s children, 
and their still more remote descendants; 
and with these feelings he must say, that to 
such a Bill as this he never could bring 
his reason to consent. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by submitting the following Motion: 
‘“‘ That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, to request that his Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to order that there 
be laid before this House, accounts of the 
population (taken from the census of 
1821) of each City, Borough, and Town in 
England and Wales, now returning Mem- 
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bers to Parliament; of each not now re- 
turning Members; and of the population 
of each county in England Wales, and 
Scotland, and of each Royal Burgh in 
Scotland. Also, accounts of the number 
of houses in each city, borough and 
county in England and Wales, and of 
each county, royal burgh, and town in 
Scotland, now returning Members to Par- 
liament, and of those not now returning 
Members to Parliament; distinguishing 
the number of houses assessed to the in- 
habited house duty from 10/. to 192. in- 
clusive; and from 201. to 397. inclusive, 
and at 40/. and upwards. Also, a state- 
ment of the population of each borough 
in England and Wales returning Members 
to Parliament, of which the population in 
1821 did not exceed 2,000; the number 
of houses; the greatest number of electors 
polled within the last thirty years; and 
the number of houses in each borough 
rated to the inhabited house duty in the 
year 1830, at and above 10/. a-year. 
Also, a similar statement with respect to 
all cities and boroughs exceeding 4,000 
inhabitants : and also, a similar statement 
with respect to all cities and royal burghs 
in Scotland.” 

Lords Durham and Viscount Sidmouth 
rose together, but the call of the House 
was in favour of the former noble Lord, 
who was proceeding to address their Lord- 
ships, when, 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. The noble 
Lord observed, that he had been a Mem- 
ber of that House for twenty-nine years, 
and had never before known so gross a 
breach of privilege as that which had been 
committed by the noble Lord who had 
just sat down [ “ order, order”.| He beg- 
ged to observe, that he rose to order, and 
to say, that, in his opinion, the noble Lord 
who had just sat down had been out of 
order during the greater part of the time 
that he had been occupied in addressing 
their Lordships, by discussing the details of 
a Bill which was not yet before their Lord- 
ships, and which it was by no means cer- 
tain would ever come before them. 

Viscount Sidmouth again rose. 

Earl Grey inquired, Is it on a point of 
order that the noble Viscount has risen 
to address your Lordships? Ifso, my noble 
friend will of course give way; if not, he 
will, with the consent of your Lordships, 
persist in his right to reply to the noble 
Baron who has just addressed you. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that it was on 
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a point of order, and not to enter upon a 
discussion of the measure on which the 
noble Baron had just expatiated at such 
length that he had risen to address their 
Lordships. Had he yielded to his feel- 
ings,—-and never were they more painfully 
excited than when listening to the noble 
Lord,—he should have at once risen to 
order, and called upon their Lordships to 
put an end to a discussion so irregular in 
itself, and so contrary to the usages of 
Parliament. He had heard the noble 
Lord’s first notice of his Motion with un- 
easiness, and his subsequent declaration 
to not persist in it, with satisfaction; for 
he could not but be apprehensive of the 
inconveniences, to say the least, of a pre- 
mature and most anomalous discussion of 
a Bill not yet on the Table of the House, 
and with the provisions of which they could 
not be acquainted. He trusted the House 
would not persist in sanctioning so irregu- 
lar a discussion as that which the noble 
Baron had just most informally provoked, 
ona Bill of which all they could know 


was, that it had been read a first and second | 


time in the House of Commons, and had 
been ordered to be committed, and with 
the detailed provisions of which even that 
House could not be yet acquainted. 

Lord Wharncliffe.—I also must rise to 
order. If the noble Viscount thus goes on 
descanting on the informality of my speech 
and Motion, [ must claim the right of re- 
plying to him. 

Lord Sidmouth had nothing more to say 
than to conjure their Lordships to at once 
check a discussion, not only opposed to 
the usage of Parliament, but which might 
lead to the most mischievous consequences. 

Earl Grey was bound to testify to the 
perfect fairness with which his noble friend 
(Wharncliffe) had brought forward his Mo- 
tion. When his noble friend had given 
notice of his Motion, he had candidly 
stated that he would make it the occasion 
of expressing his views with respect to the 
general question of Parliamentary Reform, 
and not merely confine himself to moving 
for returns, which might throw light on 
that measure now in progress in the other 
House of Parliament. Still, however, it 
was a question for their Lordships to de- 
cide, how far that discussion should ex- 
tend to the provisions of a Bill not yet 
before their Lordships, and which, for 
aught they knew, might never come be- 
fore them. It was not for him to pro- 


nounce a decided opinion upon that quese ’ 
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tion, and stop the noble Baron. All he 
would say was, that it appeared to him, 
that after having attentively listened to the 
elaborate statement of his noble friend, 
they could not with propriety stop at that 
stage of the discussion. While he stated 
this, he agreed perfectly with the noble 
Viscount (Sidmouth) opposite, as to the 
inconvenience of pronouncing a decided 
opinion on a Bill not yet before them, and 
which, as he had said, might not come before 
them at all, and he therefore hoped that 
subsequent discussion would be confined 
as much as possible to the general princi- 
ples of Parliamentary Reform, without 
any inconvenient reference to details with 
which they could not yet be acquainted. 
The Earl of Eldon tock great blame to 
himself for not having sooner, after his 
long experience of nearly thirty years, in 
that House, risen to order. He had ex- 
pected from the wording of the noble 
Lord’s Motion, that it would be confined 
to procuring the means of throwing light 
on the great question which was then in 
the other House of Parliament, but not 
that it should have been merely an occa- 
sion for entering on the details of a Bill not 
yet before their Lordships. The noble 
Lord might, without violating the usages 
of Parliament, have given expression to 
his opinions on the principles of the gene- 
ral measure of Reform; but in pronouncing 
an opinion on the provisions of a Bill not 
yet, as he had said, before them, and which, 
for aught they knew, or were bound to 
know, might not come before them, he 
was acting directly contrary to the usages 
of Parliament. Indeed, he took shame to 
himself for not having sooner risen, and 
endeavoured to put an end to a discussion 
not only so opposed, as he had said, to 
every usage of that Honse, but which also 
might be productive of the most serious in- 
conveniences. The noble Lord had not 
contented himself with expressing his 
view of the general measure of Reform, 
but had ventured to specify the grounds on 
which it had received the support of hon. 
Members individually in the other House 
of Parliament, than which discussion he 
need not say, nothing could be more irre- 
gular, or more opposed to the rules which 
regulated the proceedings in that House. 
He therefore must express a hope that a 
discussion so ifregular would not be per- 
sisted in. He was anxious that so irregu- 
lar a discussion should not receive the 
countenance of their Lordships, and parti- 
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cularly coneerning a measure the most | 
revolutionary in its principle and details 
that had éver come under his notice. | 

The Lord Chancellor felt it.right to | 
caution their Lordships against too impli- | 
citly yielding to the suggestions of the no- | 
ble and learned Earl. That noble and 
learned Lord had, with great candour and | 
self-accusation, told them he took shame | 
to himself for not having sooner risen to | 
put an end to the irregular discussion in 
which, according to him, they were then 
engaged ; but it was not till the noble and 
learned Lord, in common with their Lord- 
ships, had listened to every single argu- 
ment that had been urged with great skill | 


and ability by the noble Baron against the | 
principle of the great measure of Reform | 
now in progress in the other House of | 
Parliament,—and to not only every ar-_ 
gument and objection that might be | 
urged against the provisions of that mea- | 
sure, but many objections which would not | 
bear examination,—that the noble and 
learned Lord had made the discovery, that | 
they had been all the while engaged in | 
an informal and anomalous discussion, 
and that he called upon them not to sanc- 
tion a continuance of the discussion. Was 
this fair to the Bill? Would it not go 
forth to the public, who awaited, with 
breathless expectation, the progress of the 
debates touching that Bill, that they had 
listened to all that could be said against 
the Bill, and would not hear what might 
be said by its advocates in its favour? 
After listening with deep attention to a 
speech of upwards of two hours’ length, 
studded with objections and cavils against 
every the minutest provision of the Bill, 
and just as a noble Lord, one of its authors, 
had risen to reply to those objections, and 
to vindicate the policy on which Ministers 
had felt it to be their duty to bring it be- 
fore Parliament,—after thus calmly and 
listeningly, and, he might add, favourably 
attending to all that might be urged on 
the one side,—all the while none of the 
approvers of the objections thus urged 
ever dreaming of any informality in the” 
line the noble objector was pursuing,— 
never suspecting the remotest violation of 
the order of that House,—%he noble and 
learned Earl just now, for ‘the first time, 
discovers that they were quite disorderly, 
and that they could not too soon put an 


| 


_end to this contrary-to-order-and-usage 


discussion. Since a quarter to six o’clock 





it appeared they were acting thus disor- 
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derly; and now a light broke in upon 
them, and the noble and learned Earl cries 
out, “ Gods! how disorderly we have been 
all these two hours ; let us be so no Jonger : 
let us amend, and not sanction the itregulat 
discussioi,—no, net two minutes longer.” 
It would appear that they had, during 
these two hours of oblivion of the usages 
of parliament; for which the noble and 
learned Earl had so mournfully reproached 
himself, exhausted all their disorderliness, 
and that thérefote they could not for the 
souls of them continue so for a short tithe 
longer. It had been said that every person 
in his life-time eats and consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which at one meal 
would be fatal—and so with the present 
disorderly proceedings, It seemed as if 
the noble and learned Earl, arid those who 
supported him, had resolved thus :—“ Let us 
eat all at once our whole stock of irregu- 
larity, and in God’s name let us not hear a 
word which would imply that all had not 
been exhausted.” But he trusted the 
House wotild not be thus led away by the 
noble and learned Earl; and that an op- 
portunity would be afforded of hearing 
something on the other side of the ques- 
tion. In saying this, however, he agreed 
with his noble friend, and the noble Vis- 
count (Sidmouth,) as to the inconveniences 
of a premature and out-of-place discussion 
on a Bill not yet before the House, and he 
hoped with them, that in the subsequent 
discussion they would refrain as much as 
possible from entering into the details of 
that Bill, and only by way of illustration 
of their views of its general principles. 
It was but due to the noble Baron who 
had at such length departed from the 
usages of parliament in his speech, to state 
that he had, on giving notice of his Motion, 
candidly and good-humouredly, though 
not very logically, stated that he would 
not wait till the Bill was formally before 
their Lordships, but should, on moving for 
the present returns, express his opinion on 
its principle and provisions. 

Lord Durham.*—My Lords, I can as- 
sive the noble Viscount (Sidmouth) that I 
should not have persisted, under ordinary 
circumstances, in claiming to be heard be- 
fore him; but under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, connected, as lam, with 
the Administration which has originated 
the measure of Reform now before the other 





* Printed from the corrected speech pubs 
lished by Ridgway. 
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House of Parliament, I feel called upon! borough of Bossiney, it is impossible to 


to reply to my noble friend ; otherwise, I 
would most readily have given way to a 
Member of your Lordships’ House, of much 
less experience, and of less character than 
the noble Viscount. I am glad, however, 
that an opportunity has been afforded to 
my noble and learned friend (the Lord 





Chancellor) to show that the noble Vis- 
count was much more out of order in| 
adopting the line of conduct which he did 
than my noble friend, whose speech he de- 
clared to be so disorderly; for, I would | 
ask, what can be more irregular—what | 
more contrary to justice—what more op- | 
posed to fairness and impartiality of debate | 
—than, after hearing a long and able 
speech against a certain measure, to stand 
up and declare that, to listen to a reply in | 
defence of that measure, would be disor- 
derly, and contrary to all the usages and 
customs of Parliament? But my noble | 
and learned friend on the Woolsack has so 
ably exposed the inconsistency—nay, the 
gross injustice of this attempt to in- 
duce your Lordships to stop at the present | 
stage of the proceedings, and the general | 
sense of the House has been so strongly | 
marked on the occasion, that I need say | 
no more on the subject. Now, with regard | 
to the speech of my noble friend opposite, | 
I certainly shall not attempt to answer in 
detail all the points on which he dwelt, as | 
[ have neither health nor inclination to do | 
sonow. Iam delighted, however, that an | 


opportunity has been afforded me of dis- 
abusing the mind of my noble friend, and 
of many of your Lordships, with respect to | 
certain misrepresentations and misconcep- | 
tions which have been so industriously | 
propagated. Before I enter on the con- 
sideration of the principle and details of 
the Bill, against which my noble friend, 
with so much zeal and ability, has raised 
his voice, I feel myself bound to declare 
that I believe my noble friend to be actu- 
ated in his opposition by nothing approach- 
ing either to factious or party motives. I 
have known my noble friend too long, not 
to be well aware that he is only actuated 
by a sense of public duty for the promotion 
of what he conceives to be the public in- 
terest. The noble Lord and myself have 


long served together in parliament, and 
from the experience of him, which I have 
had an opportunity of acquiring during 
our intercourse, I am satisfied that what- 
ever interest he may have in supporting 
the present system, as proprietor of the 





attribute the conduct which the noble 
Lord may pursue to any motive of a per- 
sonal nature. The noble lord has com- 
plained of the language used by the public 
Press, and of the violence and zeal with 
which the writers of it have advocated the 
great measure of Reform which Ministers 
have brought before the other House. My 
noble friend complains of the inflammatory 
nature of that language, but he was not 
aware that this is only a warning of the 
strength of public opinion, and of the con- 
sequent folly of an obstinate resistance 
to it? He must know, that the Press is 
but the echo of public opinion, deriving 
nearly all its strength from it, and that by 
means of it a Statesman can judge with 
tolerable accuracy of the force and current 


of the public mind. The public Press is 


a most useful guide of the strength and a 
direction of the voice of the people, on 
questions of great interest. When it is 
general in its advocacy of any great mea- 
sure, it is so because the feelings of the 
public are deeply interested in its success ; 
and so it is with the great measure of Re- 
form, and the manner in which it has been 
treated by the Press. Ifa proof be want- 
ing of the sentiments of the nation with 
respect to this measure, your Lordships 
may discover it in what my noble friend 
complains of—the general unanimity—for 
the exceptions are too few, and of too low 
a character, to be taken into account—the 
unanimity with which every journal dis- 
tinguished for talent, extensive circulation, 
or character, has advocated, not merely 
the principle of a Reform of Parliament, 
but the particular plan brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. Why does 
this unanimity exist, [ repeat, unless pub- 
lic opinion is directly in favour of it ? 
Even my noble friend has admitted, that 
the irresistible force of public feeling has 
compelled him—the enemy of every spe- 
cies of Parliamentary Reform all his life— 
to admit that some measure of Reform is 
necessary, and can no longer be withheld. 
Here let me refer to the charges brought by 
my noble friend, against the advocates of 
this Bill, of having sanctioned an unfair 
use of the King’s name. This has been 
made a ground of serious complaint, but L 
think that very little is necessary to show 
how extravagant such a charge is. If 
the name of the sovereign has been so in- 
troduced, it has not been by his Ministers 
—nor was it even necessary that we should, 
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The fact of the king’s approbation of the 
measure was evident when we proposed it 
to Parliament, which we could not have 
dore without his consent. If the name of 
the king was introduced at all by other 
advocates of the measure, it was only in 
consequence of the attempts made with 
such industry, by its opponents, to excite 
a belief that his Majesty was opposed to 
Reform. The introduction of the king’s 
name at all was not our act, and I most 
distinctly deny, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that we ever sanctioned or used 
that sacred name with a view to influence 
the conduct of any individual. The pre- 
sent Ministry accepted office on the con- 
dition of bringing forward a measure of 
Reform, of which they received his Ma- 
jesty’s sanction and support; the import- 
ance of which sanction my noble friend 
has fully recognised, by admitting, that, 
after his Majesty allowed my noble rela- 
tion to form an Administration on the 
principle of Reform, the question could no 
longer be resisted. Now, let me remind 
your Lordships of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which che present Adminis- 
tration accepted the seals of office. The 
late Government of the noble Duke op- 
posite fell, not from a want of inclina- 
tion to retain the reins of power-—not 
from any factious opposition or party 
combination on the part of those who 
had been for years excluded from office 
—not in consequence of the division on 
the Civil List—but from a want of con- 
fidence in the public in its capability to 
manage the affairs of the country—a want 
of confidence loudly expressed at the gene- 
ral election, and increased by the empha- 
tic declaration of the noble Duke against 
all Reform whatever. This declaration it 
was, more than any thing else, that led to 
the fall of the noble Duke’s Government, 
by depriving it of the support of the pub- 
lic. I heard the noble Duke make that 
declaration—I heard him say, also, that 
he not only thought Parliamentary Reform 


unnecessary, but that if he had himself to | 
| how little the fall of the noble Duke’s Go- 


frame a Constitution, he could not organize 
one more perfect than that now in exist- 
ence ; and never shall I forget the impres- 
sion which it made on my mind, and on 
the mind of the nation at large. It was 
on account of this declaration of the noble 
Duke, I repeat, and not in consequence 
of any party hostility—it was not his de- 
feat on the Civil List—it was not in con- 
sequence of any particular vote of this or 
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the other House of Parliament, but because 
many, I believe all, of the colleagues of 
the noble Duke were anxious to resign 
their places, as they saw that the Govern- 
ment could not be safely carried on after 
the declaration of his opinion on the sub- 
ject of Reform, that his Administration 
was dissolved. Never was a Ministry 
less exposed to the attacks of the party 
out of power, than the late Ministry was 
—never did an Administration fall so 
completely from a want of confidence in it- 
self, arising from the absence of public sup- 
port. 1am sure that neither thenoble Duke, 
nor your Lordships, can forget the con- 
duct of my noble relative near me, and his 
colleagues now in office, when the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill was brought forward. The 
advocacy of that great measure had ex- 
cluded us from political power—the just ob- 
ject of every Englishman’s ambition—their 
opposition to it had enabled our political 
adversaries to retain office for a long series 
of years. And yet, what did we do when 
the noble Duke, avowedly through intimi- 
dation and fear, brought forward the very 
measure for advocating which, on the 
sound principle of political justice, we 
were excluded from office? We not only 
suffered him to carry away all the credit 
of the measure at the very last moment, 
but we did so when we and he knew, that 
unless he succeeded in carrying it, his 
Administration was at an end. Nay 
more; had we been actuated by any 
motives of party or factious hostility to 
the Government, we might have taken a 
stand on the proposition to disfranchise 
the 40s. freeholders ; for it is well known 
that many of us entertained strong feelings 
against the propriety of that measure—but 
consulting only the public interest and the 
welfare of the country, which we knew 
would be promoted by the success of that 
great question, of which we had been the 
early and zealous advocates—we did not 
oppose the Disfranchisement Bill, know- 
ing that, if we did, the great Relief Bill 
would be defeated. This conduct shows 


vernment was influenced by party hostility, 
and how wholly it was owing to the effect 
of the withdrawal of public confidence, 
consequent upon his declaration against 
Parliamentary Reform. Now, my Lords, 
let me take the liberty of replying to the 


charge of precipitate rashness, urged by 


my noble friend, against my noble relation, 
for having brought forward this question 
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so soon after his acceptance of office. I 
would ask him to recollect the state the 
country was in at that period. We found 


several districts seriously disturbed--the | 


public mind in a ferment—no confidence in 
the civil power—a spirit of combination 
ripe among the workmen in the manu- 
facturing towns, and the population of six 
of the most important counties in the south 
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to office, given a pledge in fayour of Re- 
form, the question was, as to the manner 
and period of our fulfilling it. I need not 
tell your Lordships that, if Ministers had 
contented themselves with barely redeem- 
ing their pledge by some small measure 
of Reform, just sufficient to fulfil the pro- 


' mise they had given, this would not have 


| 


of England—namely, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, | 


Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, in a 
state of almost open insurrection and rebel- 
lion—a ready prey to incendiaries, and 
plunderers of every description. We found, 
moreover, the civil power without energy 
or direction—the magistrates in the dis- 
turbed districts afraid to act, and the king’s 

eaceable subjects either besieged in their 
Soteed by nig t, or openly maltreated and 
plundered in the day. We found a still 
more dangerous staté of things in the un- 
willingness of the middle classes to sup- 
port the Government in the suppression 
of these disturbances—an unwillingness 
which we found carried te such a pitch on 
our accession to office, that I am confident 
even so experienced a military commander 
as the noble Duke himself would have 
found it no easy matter, by the mere aid 
of an armed soldiery, to pacify the disturb- 
ed districts, unaided, or at best but feebly 
and coldly supported, by that important 
bady in every free State—the middle classes. 
This was the state of the country, not only 
in the disturbed districts in the south of 
England, but in the large towns in the 
manufacturing districts of the north. In 
this almost desperate situation did our 
predecessors leave the country, when they 
resigned their offices! What, then, did 
we do, and with what success? We first 
won back the confidence and support of 
the middle classes. This important body 
we found alienated from the civil power 
by the declaration of the noble Duke 
against Reform ;—that alienation was re- 
moved by the open and uncompromising 
pledge of my noble relation in favour of 
Reform. Having thus produced this im- 
portant effect on the public mind—having 
enlisted the confidence of the country in 
our intentions to administer, on right 
principles, the affairs of this great empire, 
and having firmly, yet mercifully, asserted 
the majesty of the law, public tranquillity 
was restored, and the way was prepared 
for that interna] improvement and ameli- 
oration which is now so generally per- 
ceptible. Having then, on our accession 


| 
| 
| 





satisfied the just wishes and expectations 
of the public. Such a course would not 
have been fulfilling the spirit of the pledge 
given, nor would it have been what the 
people had a just right to expect. It 
would not have strengthened the Admi- 
nistration—but it would have weakened it, 
by sowing the seeds of future discontent 
and agitation, and would have further in- 
creased that want of confidence in the sin- 
cerity of statesmen which has so long pre- 
vailed, with the worst effects, in the public 
mind. Besides, I know that there is no 
policy more blindly mischievous than an 
obstinate resistance to the just claims of 
the people: your Lordships well know 
that no lesson of history has been more 
frequently taught than that the ill-timed 
refusal of such demands of a nation have 
no other effect than to raise them higher 
and higher, till you are compelled to yield, 
without thanks, what, if timely granted, 
would have been received with gratitude. 
Ministers knew and felt this, and therefore 
were determined that their measure of Re- 
form should be one, from its broad basis, 
and from its adaptation to the just demands 
of the people, of permanent settlement. 
My noble friend, it is true, denies that the 
measure will be a permanent one ; but his 
denial is only an assertion entirely unsup- 
ported by facts or reasoning. We on the 
other hand affirm, that by our plan an end 
will be put at once and for ever to the 
rotten-borough system, and the elective 
franchise bestowed on a large and import- 
ant class which at present are denied it 
—in other words, we at one blow remove 
a great abuse and provide an efficient re- 
medy—we enable al] those who possess 
sufficient property to insure their independ- 
ence to exercise the elective right; and, 
without yielding to extravagant demands, 
we satisfy the just claims of the people. 
There is no principle of our Constitution 
—there is no principle affecting the Re- 
presentative system—that has not property 
for its basis, and I am warranted in saying, 
that the plan of Ministers is of this nature. 
It is, therefore, | contend, of a permanent 
character, and I know that it has been so 
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considered by all classes of the community. 
I think that I may venture, without the 
fear of contradiction, to assert, that the 
measure has been hailed as wise and bene- 
ficial by the enlightened and respectable 
portion of the people—that the middle 
classes have been unanimous in its favour, 
and that the great body of the people re- 
gard it with satisfaction. If we consider 
the almost countless petitions that have 
been laid on the Table of this House in 
favour of it, from all parts of the country, 
and from all classes—if we look to the 

roceedings of the various public meetings 
in England and Scotland—if we refer to 
the emphatic declaration in its favour by 
the first commercial body in the world— 
I mean the Merchants and Bankers of the 
city of London—if we remember that the 
great organ, the public Press, has gene- 
rally and ably supported it, and advocated 
its immediate adoption—in fact, in what- 
ever way the opinion ef the public on the 
subject is investigated, it will be found 
that the plan of Government has satisfied 
the just expectations of the country, and 
that we have honourably, consistently, and 
boldly redeemed the pledge we gave on 
coming into office. I now come to the 
Bill itself, which rather irregularly, I own, 
has been so unsparingly discussed and cri- 
ticised by my noble friend—but I do not 
complain of this proceeding on his part— 
on the contrary, I rejoice at every oppor- 
tunity that is afforded his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters of explaining and defending, here, the 
measure which is now pending in the other 
House. The first part of the Bill to 
which my noble friend objects, is that 
which cuts off the rotten boroughs; and 
he is pleased to call this a breach of the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
Now, I cannot conceive that any measure, 
short of lopping off altogether these rotten 
boroughs, can produce those beneficial 
results which we anticipate from the pre- 
sent Bill. These boroughs are so mon- 
strous an abuse—they are so wholly inde- 
fensible—that it is hardly necessary for 
me to detain your Lordships by entering 
into a detail of the hideous defects of the 
system, and the gross bribery and corrup- 
tion to which it leads. We have had so 
many proofs daily before our eyes of these 
abuses—we have them in the printed re- 
cords of the evidence given at our bar, 
in the cases of Penryn, Grampound, and 
East Retford, in which bribery and corrup- 
tion were as notorious as the sun at noon- 
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day—that it is almost a waste of time to 
do more than mention them. Have your 
Lordships forgotten the evidence to which 
I have just alluded? My noble friend, at 
any rate, has not; for he has complained 
that this House, by its strict adherence to 
the rules of evidence, in these cases, has 
prevented the adoption of a trifling and 
“«bit-by-bit” Reform, and thus produced 
this universal demand for a more compre- 
hensive measure. Then as to the noto- 
rious corruption of the rotten-borqugh sys- 
tem? Do you not know that persons of 
every description buy and sell seats in the 
other House of Parliament? That Jews 
as well as Christians deal in the sight to 
nominate Members of the Legislature ? 
Has the threat of a noble boroughmongery 
been forgotten, that he would put his own 
menial in Parliament—as a Repregentatiye, 
forsooth, of the people of England—a threat 
which was not fulfilled; not from want of 
power on the part of the praprietar. but 
from his individual discretion? I myself 
heard the fact of nomineeship—that libel 
on the Representation of a thee people— 
distinctly avowed, not long singe, in the 
other House of Parliament; and, in com- 
mon with, J am sure, many who now hear 
me, I heard of sales of seats in the ather 
House being a matter of daily occurrenee; 
—that, for example, 1200/. a year was 
sometimes paid to a borough-dealing at- 
torney for the Representation of some rot- 
ten borough, of which the person elected, 
perhaps, had never heard before, and which 
he would never visit, But the abuses of 
the rotten-borongh system are notorious, 
and their continuance would be disgrace- 
ful. Even in the more open boroughs, 
need your Lordships be informed of what 
you have in evidence on your own Jour- 
nals—extorted, it is true, by the most 
unjust and inquisitorial process, but yet 
there recorded —-and, | fear, too well 
known by practice to some of your 
Lordships individually—the disgraceful 
bribery and corruption of which they 
are almost invariably the scene under the 
present system? These facts are matters 
of public notoriety, and no Reform can 
possibly satisfy the public mind that per- 
mits their continuance. How, then, I 
would ask, could Ministers, in justice to 
themselves and the ecountryg shrink from 
boldly and impartially proposing to dis- 
franchise at once, all those boroughs where 
such gross abuses exist. We hesitated 
not for one moment; and determined to 
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propose the extinction of every borough 
which could not be purified by the prac- 
ticable infusion of independent electors. 
My noble friend has urged some objec- 
tions to the line which has been drawn in 
disfranchising those boroughs. 1 confess 
I do not think that we could have adopted 
any fairer course than that which we did. 
I will enter into a short explanation on 
this point, as the view his Majesty’s 
Ministers took of the case has been mis- 
understood in this House as well as else- 
where. In fixing upon a population of 
2,000 inhabitants in 1821, as the line 
within which all boroughs should be dis- 
franchised, our object was, to cut off all 
those rotten boroughs for which there 
could be no purifying remedy by way of 
extension of franchise. It was not be- 
cause the boroughs, the population of 
which was under 2,000 in 1821, con- 
tained but few electors, that we proposed 
to extinguish them entirely; but because 


we could not possibly extend the franchise | 


in them so as to do away with the evils of 
the system, without absorbing in them 
nearly the whole county Representation. 
It was because that line accurately de- 
scribed them—because it included them 
all—and if the line of 2,000 had not 
effected this, we should have proposed 
3,000, or any other number which could 
have effectually accomplished this purpose. 
This was the reason that we fixed upon 
the population returns of 182]—not from 
any attachment to a particular number or 
theory—and in founding upon them our 
line of disfranchisement we were wholly 
influenced by a regard to the general good 
of the community at large, without con- 
sideration of personal detriment, or ad- 
vantage to friends or enemies. And here 
I hope I may be permitted to say a few 
words in reference to myself, impure 
motives having been imputed to me, which 
it is but fair to allow me to refute, the 
rather as my situation in the Government 
requires such refutation to be explicit. It 
has been insinuated, that I used my official 
influence in favour of the county with 
which I had the honour of being con- 
nected, in procuring for it additional 
Members, to which it would not otherwise 
have been entitled. No language which 
I can summon to my aid can express my 
contempt for the baseness of this insinu- 
ation, nor can I find words to express my 
pity for the understandings which could 
suggest or harbour such an imputation. 
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Need I disclaim being actuated by such 
low, paltry motives of self-aggrandizement? 
I feel that I need not; for I know that in 
considering this Bill, all merely personal 
or party feelings were absorbed in a desire 
to promote the general interest of the 
country. But how does the matter stand 
_asregards the county of Durham? Simply 
| that it contains 50,000 persons more than 
'the number which has been fixed as the 
line above which the counties were to re- 
ceive an additional Member. If, therefore, 
you refrain from granting to Durham 
| additional Members, the exclusion, on 
the same ground, must extend to ten other 
counties, and the North and East Ridings 
of Yorkshire, which are now included in 
this Bill. It was proposed that Durham 
should have new Members, because it fell 
within the line of wealth and population 
which had been fixed upon as a just 
ground for an extended Representation. 
If, therefore, you exclude Durham, you 
must also exclude Shropshire, Gloucester- 
| shire, Suffolk, Cumberland, Northampton- 
| shire, Sussex, Nottinghamshire, Hamp- 
| shire, Worcestershire, and Leicestershire. 
With respect to the three towns in that 
county which will return Members under 
the Ministerial plan of Reform, all that I 
need say is, that their population is con- 
siderably above the line of population and 
property which has been, after due de- 
liberation, fixed upon as the basis of ex- 
tending the Representation to large towns. 
The population of Sunderland and the 
two Wearmouths is 33,000;—of Shields, 
16,000; and of Gateshead, 11,000; so 
that, if you do not allow these places to 
return Members, you will exclude many 
others. With two of these places I never 
had any further connexion than that which 
arose from my being Member for the 
county in which they are situated. With 
Sunderland I certainly have commercial 
relations, but not more than my noble 
friend who expressed his opposition to this 
plan of Reform a few evenings ago, and 
who has also property and influence in 
the neighbourhood. Indeed, I should be 
ashamed to stand up in this House, if 
such an unworthy motive could, for one 
moment, have actuated me. I have no 
parliamentary influence, and _ therefore 
exercise none. I have never sought the 
possession of such influence, contenting 
myself with having, in my own person, 
and at an immense cost, asserted the cause 
of independence in a contested election 
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in my native county. I have no doubt 
that voters, not elevated to a certain rank 
of life, might easily have been induced to 
support my political views—but it never 
has been an object of desire with me, to 
establish a parliamentary influence. If, 
however, I had been accidentally pos- 
sessed of it, let the extent be what it 
might, I should be glad to relinquish it, 
for the sake of the great and beneficial 
change which the Bill before the House is 
intended to accomplish. I shall saynothing 
more with respect to the insinuation which 
has been attempted, so unfairly and un- 
justly, to be cast upon me. Having ex- 
plained to your Lordships the principle on 
which we proposed to disfranchise all 
boroughs, where the population was less 
than 2,000 in 1821, I now come to those 
in Schedule B. That class consists of 
those which may be retained, after puri- 
fication, by the admission of 10/. house- 
holders. But, it was found that, even 
under the operation of the Bill, several of 
these boroughs would not possess more 
than from fifty to eighty electors ; hence 
the necessity of the provision which adds 
to them the adjoining districts, so as to 
ensure a constituency of at least 300. 
We have thus drawn a distinct and most 
important line between the curable and 
the incurable boroughs: the incurable we 
lop off as rotten branches ; the curable we 
protect against disease by an eflicient 
constituency. They are both defined by 
the population returns of 1821; but I beg 
to assure your Lordships, that if, in the 
list of either, it is found that exceptions 
ought to be made, owing to any incor- 
rectness in those returns, his Majesty’s 
Ministers will deem it their duty to see 
them rectified. ‘The next question is, as 
to the unrepresented towns on which it 


would be expedient to bestow the choice | 


of Representatives. And here, again, 
Ministers take population and wealth as 
their guide for the measure of an efficient | 
and independent Representation ; and in 
doing so, we have adhered closely to the 
ancient principle of our Representative 
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| Aristocracy; but, had my noble friend 
/gone a step further back in his inquiries, 
_ he would have seen that the primary object 
| of Representation was, to give population, 
_ wealth, and intelligence, their due share of 
'weight and influence in the decisions of 
the Legislature—an influence not allowed 
them under: the present system. He 
'would have found that originally (before 
it became an object with Kings and nobles 
| to obtain personal influence in Parliament) 
| writs were always issued to populous and 
wealthy towns—and for the plainest and 
most obvious reason—supplies of money 
were wanted for the service of the State, 
and from those sources alone could they 
be derived. My noble friend has read an 
extract from a work by Lord John Russell, 
on this point. Will your Lordships allow 
me to cite an authority—greater he will 
admit—without supposing that I under- 
value that to which he has alluded—I 
mean, Mr. Locke. “Things of this world 
(said Locke) are in so constant a flux, that 
nothing remains long in the same state. 
Thus people, riches, trade, power, change 
their stations, flourishing mighty cities 
come to ruin, and prove in time neglected 
desolate corners, whilst other unfrequented 
places grow into populous countries, filled 
with wealth and inhabitants. But things 
not always changing equally, and private 
interest often keeping up customs and 
privileges, when the reasons of them have 
ceased, it often comes to pass, that in 
Governments, where part of the Legis- 
lature consists of Representatives chosen 
by the people, that in tract of time this 
Representation becomes very unequal 
and disproportionate to the reasons it 
was first established upon.” After com- 
menting on the absurdity of places without 
inhabitants returning Members to Par- 
liament, the same great authority proceeds 
thus :—“ Salus populi suprema lex is cer- 
tainly so just and fundamental a rule, that 
he who sincerely follows it cannot danger- 
ously err. If, therefore, the Executive, 
who has the power of convoking the 
Legislature, observing rather the true pro- 











system. My noble friend says, in allusion | 
to the time at which his own borough was | 
erected, that then the amount of popula- | 
tion was not attended to—and that it is’ 
not, therefore, the principle on which | 
Representation was originally granted. | 
This is undoubtedly true, as regards that | 
particular period, because the object then 

was, to strengthen the King and the| 
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portion than fashion of Representation, 
regulates not by old custom, but true 
reason, the number of Members in all 
places that have a right to be distinctly 
represented, which no part of the people, 
however incorporated, can pretend to, but 
in proportion to the assistance which it 
affords to the public, it cannot be judged 
to have set up a new Legislative, but to 
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have restored the o!d and true one, and to 
have rectified the disorders which succes- 
sion of time had insensibly as well as in- 
sensibly introduced.” Upon this prin- 
ciple, and upon no other, have Ministers 
proceeded ; and they have, therefore, en- 
franchised the largest and most populous 
towns of Great Britain. I now come to 
that part of the question which has so 
much alarmed my noble friend—namely, 
the class of voters who are to be allowed 
by this Bill. Your Lordships will take 
into consideration that the }0/. house- 
holders are possessed of sufficient inde- 
pendence and property to ensure a perma- 
nent interest in the prosperity of the 
country ; that they are free from undue in- 
fluence on the one hand, and factious ex- 
citement on the other ; and that, therefore, 
we could not have selected a better class 
of people in whom to vest this important 
privilege. The noble Lord, it appears, 
has at present in his employment a 
labourer, who happens to be a house- 
holder to that amount; but what inference 
are we to draw from such a fact? Why, 
that the noble Lord is a good master, 
ana that his labourer is well-conducted 
and industrious; and it appears to me 
matter of congratulation to the noble 
Lord, that he has the opportunity now 
offered to him, by which he may con- 
fer sueh an invaluable privilege on so re- 
spectable a person. But why should not 
this individual have a right to vote, if in 
other respects eligible? I really cannot 
admit, that the fact of being a labourer, 
can bea just reason for excluding him from 
the exercise of the elective franchise. The 
right of householders to vote at elections 
has been repeatedly asserted to be the an- 
cient right of the people of England. It 
has been recognised by a Resolution of the 
House of Commons, which declared, that 
‘‘where no custom by charter of incorpo- 
ration existed, there the right of franchise 
was in the householders;” and, therefore, 
we do notgo further, by adopting this mea- 
sure, than we are justified in doing, either 
by this Resolution, or upon constitutional 
principles. Anciently, all possessors of 
any property, however small, had the right 
of voting—all freemen—from the earliest 
ages until the time of Henry 6th, when 
those rights were mostarbitrarily narrowed. 
We, therefore, do not propose to give the 
right of voting to any class of persons 
whose claims have not been already recog- 
nised by the Legislature itself. Conse- 
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quently, I repeat, that in giving the fran- 
chise to these classes, we have not intro- 
duced any thing new or unknown to our 
Constitution. My noblefriend founds one 
of his arguments upon the incorrectuess, 
which he states to exist, in the Tax-office 
returns upon which this measure proceeds ; 
but, until Iam shewn to the contrary, I 
must hold that the returns, made by the pro- 
per officers of the Crown, are as likely to 
be correct as any assertion of the noble 
Lord’s can be; and, certainly, if we are to 
judge by the noble Lord’s own statement 
in regard to the voters of Liverpool, his 
calculations are founded in error. Now, let 
us see what proportion the amount of the 
population in England and Wales bears to 
the numbers of the enfranchised electors, 
In 1821 it was more than 12,000,000; it 
now must be more than 14,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the 'T'ax-office returns, it ap- 
pears that the number of persons in Eng- 
land and Wales, now rated at 10/. and up- 
wards, is only 378,786, it canuot, there- 
fore, be said that the suffrage is too exten- 
sively diffused. Of these 378,786, 116,030 
are rated between 10/. and 15/.; so that 
one-third only of these householders in Eng- 
land and Wales are of the lowest description 
of voters. In Scotland there are 380,000 
houses; but the number of persons to be 
entitled to vote is only 36,700, of whom 
17,900 are of the minor or lower class, 
rated at from 10/. to 151. Now, Ido 
think, unless we presume that the most 
gross and palpable mistakes have been 
made in the returns to which I have allud- 
ed, that we are not liable to the charge 
brought against us by my noble fricnd, of 
creating an enormous constituency; but 
that, on the contrary, we have called forth 
a body of electors which will include all 
the respectability and intelligence of the 
most independent classes of society. And 
how has the noble Lord attempted to show 
the extent to which this Bill will confer the 
right of exercising the elective franchise ¢ 
My Lords, he refers us to the case of Li- 
verpool; and states, that the number of 
persons there who will enjoy the privilege 
of the elective franchise, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed measure, will be 
25,000; but does the noble Lord know, 
that the number of houses in Liverpool is 
only 19,0002 Has the noble Lord for- 
gotten, too, that the non-resident voters 
are to be disfranchised? {Lord Wharn- 
cliffe: No; I admit that.] If the noble 
Lord gives up that point, I say his calcula- 
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tions are then proved to be completely er- 
roneous. I now come to what I confidently 
hope will be the advantages arising from 
the adoption of this measure. If it be 
true, as the noble Lord and others have 
stated, that there is a spirit of discontent 


abroad, among the lower classes, hostile | 


to the institutions of the country, and 
tending to the destruction of the monarchy; 
if there be this spirit abroad (which [ 
deny), I should like to know in what class 
will the supporters of the Constitution 
find greater friends henceforward, or more 
stedfast ‘allies, than among the middle 
classes? And what measure can be wiser 
than that which goes to secure the affec- 
tions, and consult the interests of those 
classes? How important must it be to 
attach them to our cause! The lower 
orders of the people have ever been set in 
motion by their superiors; and in almost 
all cases they have chosen their leaders 
from men moviny in another sphere. 
From the multitude, therefore, we take the 
body from whence they derived their lead- 
ers, and the direction of their movenients. 
To property and good order we attach 
numbers; and the issue of a conflict, if 
any should ever occur, cannot be doubt- 
ful. But Icannot make these observations 
without stating, that I do not believe such 
a spirit exists as that which we have been 
told of. I believe, on the contrary, my 
Lords, that the lower orders are attached 
most sincerely to the monarchy, and to the 
maintenance of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, as the sources 
of their welfare and security—and that, 
of all the nations in the world, the lower 
orders of England would be least dis- 
posed to change for a theoretical repub- 
lic, ora pure despotism. To give security 
to the three estates is the object of our 
Bill. We leave the Peers in posses- 
sion of all their privileges; the Crown in 
the enjoyment of all its prerogatives; but 
give to the people at large that share in 
the Government, of which, by the lapse of 
time and the progress of corruption, they 
have long been deprived. The principle 
of the Bill being the extension, not con- 
traction, of the elective franchise, we have 
felt it right, disfranchising only the rotten 
boroughs, to preserve all existing rights, 
although, in many instances, the exercise 
of those rights has bee: grossly abused! 
but we certainly have not thought it con- 
sistent, in these cases, to extend this great 


privilege beyond the present possessors. | 
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True it is, my Lords, the opponents of the 
| Bill, sympathizing for the first time with 
| them, have endeavoured to excite alarm 
| and jealousy on the part of the pot-wal- 

lopers and burgesses—but those bodies 
| disclaim all community of feeling with the 
anti-reformers, and petition generally in 
| favour of the measure. Driven from this 
| strong hold, the Opposition have now 
| changed their ground, and profess similar 
_alarm for the privileges of the appren- 
tices. How that body might act under 
such circumstances, it is not for me to say; 
but judging from the manner in which 
others have performed their part, I have 
no doubt that they likewise will emulate 
such an example, and that they will not 
interfere to deprive the country of the be- 
nefit of a measure in which they will par- 
ticipate themselves, and by which thev 
will be gainers. I regret very deeply that 
I have to weary your Lordships by going 
into these details; but I have felt it ne- 
cessary to take some notice of the remarks 
advanced by the noble Lord (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) upon the details of the measure, 
and to state such observations as have oc- 
curred tome upon them. I shall not pur- 
sue them at present any further, content- 
ing myself with simply observing, that in 
this Bill we have also amply provided for 
the diminution of expense at elections— 
which will be effected by the enforcement 
of residence—the registration of votes— 
and taking the poll in counties in dis- 
tricts. Before I leave this part of the 
subject, I would state with regard to the 
' observation, made rather sarcastically by 
the noble Lord, as to the power which it 

is proposed to give to the Privy Council; 
the reasons why we have made this pro- 
vision in the Bill. We felt it necessary 
that power should be given to alter the 
limits of boroughs, in order to ensure a 
numerous and independent constituency, 
and to make the necessary divisions in 
counties, for the purposes of lessening the 
expenses of county elections; and we 
felt that, in order to effect this, we could 
not go to a body more responsible, better 
known, or more confided in by the coun- 
try, than the members of the Privy Coun- 
cil; among whom are individuals uncon- 
nected with the Administration—men 
eminent for talent and character, whose 
decisions could not possibly be impugned 
as that of interested parties, and who were, 
therefore, liable to no misconstruction of 
motives, or imputations similar to those 
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which have been already directed against 
myself and others of my colleagues, on 
the discussion of this question. It was 
upon these grounds that we considered 
the Privy Council the best and most im- 
partial power to apply to, entertaining, 
however, no wish to give any undue in- 
fluence to that particular body. My Lords, 
I now come to almost the last subject 
upon which I have to make any obser- 
vations, and it is one of the gravest im- 
portance. The noble Lord (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) has said, that though he will not 
charge us with being revolutionists, yet 
that we are guilty of introducing a great 
change in the existing Constitution, and 


that we shall subvert our present happy | 


form of Government ; in short, my Lords, 
though he disclaims the word ‘ revo- 
lutionary,” still that is the term which the 
noble Lord, by his arguments and insinu- 
ations, does really apply to us. If, how- 
ever, he has been sparing of the term, he 
is unlike others, both in and out of this 
House; we have been assailed by them, 
and that in no measured terms, with re- 
proaches of the most bitte. and vituperative 
description. We have been told, that we 
are destroying the Constitution, and perni- 
ciously changing all the relations which have 
heretofore subsisted between each branch 
of it. Iam not to be scared by a nick- 
name, or discountenanced by a word. 
Undoubtedly any change effected in the 
government of a State may be deemed a 
revolution, The glorious events of 1688 
bear that name—yet they are hallowed in 
the breast of every true Englishman. J 
have often heard that memorable Revo- 
lution termed a glorious event by the same 
persons who now use the word for the 
purpose of denunciation and opprobrium. 
This Revolution of 1688 was upheld by 
none more warmly than by the noble Lords 
opposite during the discussion of the 
Roman Catholic Relief bill: it was then 
never mentioned but in terms of appro- 
bation and reverence—because it suited 
their political purposes—and yet the noble 
Lord and others now use the word “ Revo- 
lution,” in order to frighten us from the 
adoption of the proposed measure, Revo- 
lution, it seems, is, at the present day, no 
longer glorious, but horrible; and it is 





now no longer associated with the recol- 
lectionsof 1688, but withthose of the Revo- 
lution which occurred in France forty years | 
ago; all its horrors are dressed up in the | 
most vivid colours, for the purpose of 
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scaring weak, timid, and short-sighted 
alarmists, and the effects produced by the 
operation of different causes made applic- 
able to a state of things now utterly and 
entirely dissimilar. My Lords, I ask how 
is that Revolution to be assimilated to 
the present period in England? The 
people then massacred their superiors, it 
is true; but for one cause? Not in con- 





sequence of their just claims having been 
granted, but because they were wrongfully 
denied, ‘and pertinaciously withheld. The 
populace were hurried into criminal enor- 
mities, not in the exultation of success, 
but in the recklessness of despair. It is 
this very state of things we wish to avoid, 
this very crisis we would avert, by grant- 
ing to the people those claims which 
they have a right to make, and by re- 
fusing which, we must inevitably leave 
the power in the hands of those who 
would plunge us into all the evils of a civil 
war. Such a deplorable consummation it 
is our object to prevent; and the measure 
which has been proposed, so far from 
leading to anarchy or revolutionary ex- 
cesses, will conciliate the disaffected, if 
such there be, while it strengthens and 
consolidates the fabric of the Constitution. 
— But my noble friend tells us, that 
this Bill will destroy the Constitution— 
that I most peremptorily deny. It in- 
volves no departure whatever from the 
principles on which the Constitution was 
established in 1688. It is an enforcement 
of them, not in violation of, but complete 
conformity with, them. In fact, it is the 
final settlement of that great work, which 
in this respect was avowedly left defective. 
It may be known to your Lordships, that it 
was a matter of grave charge against the 
authors of the Revolution of 1688, that 
they did not do that which we are now 
going to do by this Bill. It is stated by 
Lord Bolingbroke, that the authors of the 
Revolution ought not only to have made the 
Act of Settlement, but that they ought 
also to have secured the independence 
of Parliament. In his Dissertation on 
Parties, after alluding to the conduct of 
the authors of the Revolution, he says, 
“They ought to have been more attentive 
to take the glorious opportunity that 
/ was furnished them by a_ new settle- 
| ment of the Crown and of the Consti- 
| tution, to secure the independency of 
Parliaments for the future. Machiavel 
observes, and makes it a title of one 
| of his discourses, ‘That a free Govern- 
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ment, in order to maintain itself free, hath 
need every day of some new provision in fa- 
vour of liberty.’” After affirming the truth 
of this assertion, and illustrating it by refer- 
ence to Roman history, Lord Bolingbroke 
uses these remarkable words :—“ If a spirit 
like this had prevailed among us at the 
time we speak of, something like this 
would have been done, and surely some- 
thing like it ought to have been done. 
For the Revolution was in many instances, 
and it ought to have been so in all, one 
of those renovations of the Constitution 
which we have often mentioned. If it 
had been such with respect to the electing 
of Members to serve in Parliament, these 
elections might have been drawn back to 
the ancient principle on which they had 
been established, and the rule of property, 
which was followed anciently, and was 
perverted by innumerable changes, which 
length of time produced, might have been 
restored, by which the communities to 
whom the right of electing was trusted, 
as well as the qualifications of the electors 
and elected, might have been settled in 
proportion to the then state of things. 
Such a remedy might have wrought a 
radical cure of the evil which threatens 
our Constitution, whereas it is much to be 
apprehended, even from experience, that 
all others are merely palliative.” But, my 
Lords, I should like to know from whom 
the charge against us proceeds, of making 
innovations upon this Constitution of 1688 ? 
Why, it has been mainly advanced by the 
promoters of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill! If this measure be an alteration of 
the Constitution,—what was the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill? Certainly that relief 
was most wisely afforded. But is it for 
those to object so loudly to the intro- 
duction of change, who have so materially 
altered the Constitution by the admission 
of Roman Catholics to privileges which 
they had not before enjoyed since the 
Revolution so often referred to? The 
policy adopted in reference to that portion 
of our fellow-countrymen was wise and 
judicious undeniably, but still, was it not 
a change in the Constitution? It was 
urged then, with a good deal of clamour, 
and nota little of pertinacity, that emanci- 
pation would alter the three estates of the 
realm, would violate the Coronation Oath, 
would annihilate the Church, and destroy 
the liberties of the people. And yet, my 


Lords, those very persons who then stoutly 
resisted this clamour, are now struck with 
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horror and amazement at any proposal 
which goes to affect the inviolability of 
that Constitution which they themselves 
had fundamentally altered only two years 
ago. But, my Lords, let me not be mis- 
understood ; I think those changes were 
of the greatest importance to the welfare 
of the country, and events have proved 
that the change effected by the Catholic 
Relief Bill has been essentially beneficial. 
It has admitted within our walls noblemen 
who have long been deprived of their 
rights, it has opened the doors of the other 
House of Parliament to as loyal, as honest, 
and as respectable men as are to be found 
in the country, and it has erased that foul 
blot of religious and political intolerance 
which had so long disgraced our Consti- 
tution. My Lords, I believe that I have 
now, to the best of my ability, gone through 
all the arguments of the noble Lord oppo- 
site. Ido not offer any opposition to the 
Motion. On the contrary, I assure the 
noble Lord that it is the wish of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to produce every in- 
formation that can facilitate the most strict 
examination into all the various points 
which bear on the question, convinced, as 
we are, that the more the subject is probed, 
the more the measure will be found en- 
titled to the approbation of the country. 
I must declare, on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that, so far from being 
influenced by a wish to change the insti- 
tutions of the country, we are anxious to 
protect and strengthen them. We pro- 
pose to enable your Lordships to exercise 
your high privileges, consistently with the 
legitimate rights of the people, and the 
real interests of the State. We do not 
permit even the smallest jewel to be ex- 
tracted from the Crown, but we add to its 
grace and lustre. - We secure to the 
Monarch the undisturbed enjoyment of 
all his dignities and prerogatives, sus- 
tained and cherished by the love of an 
affectionate people, and on them we pro- 
pose to confer the noblest gift which can 
be presented to freemen, the power of 
choosing Representatives,in whom is vested 
the maintenance of their properties, rights, 
and liberties. 

Lord Wharncliffe explained. The noble 
Lord had mistaken a part of his statement. 
His argument had merely been, that al- 
though Ministers professed to give the 
franchise to the middle classes, they really 
intended to bestow it upon the lower. He 
had never said that the lower classes were 
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hostile to monarchy, but he had asserted 
that there were persons in this country— 
not amongst the lower classes, but ranking 
far their superiors—who, from his first 
entrance into political life, had evinced an 
anxiety to bring the Constitution nearer 
and nearer to a Republic. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that it was 
not his purpose to take up the time of their 
Lordships; but as he had been alluded to 


by the noble Lord, and as a charge of 


inconsistency had been elsewhere urged 
against him, he wished to make a very few 
observations. Taking the present question 
merely on its own merits, it must be con- 
sidered one of overwhelming interest, and 
he had therefore little supposed that the 
opinions of so humble an individual as 
himself would have attracted notice on so 
important an occasion. It had, however, 
been thought fit to appeal to his protest 
against the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
frecholders, and an attempt had been made 
todrawa parallel between that disfranchise- 


ment and the proposed disfranchisement of 


the boroughs, for the purpose of fastening 
upon him a charge of inconsistency in 
supporting the Reform Bill. He would 
not now flinch a tittle from his former 
statements, or pare down any one of his 
expressions with a view to his exculpation, 
At the period referred to, a great measure 
had been brought forward, disfranchising 
180,000 freeholders, without any accusa- 
tion of corruption having ever been brought 
against them. It might have been pre- 
tended that they were habitually under 
the stern control of their landlords, to 
whom they had been obliged to render an 
unconstitutional obedience; but this had 
ceased to exist in 1828, for in the course 
of that year they had exhibited a fearless 
defiance of those who had hitherto held 
them in political subserviency,—they had 
duly elected an agitator, to the prejudice 
of a Cabinet Minister, who was the other 
candidate in Clare; nor was that the only 
county in which they had sect at nought 
the authority of their landlords. Thus no 
sooner had they roused themselves to a 
constitutional exercise of their rights than 
these unfortunate freeholders had been 
attacked with a bill of pains and penalt es. 
He had certainly, in the protest which he 
signed—and the passages had been quoted 
elsewhere—said he was a dissentient, “* be- 
cause to seize upon and to confiscate the in- 
dubitable rights, privileges, and franchises 
of unoffending citizens, — unaccused, un- 
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heard, untried—by whole descriptions, by 
hundreds and thousands together, was 
an utter subversion of that immutable law 
of true justice which was at once the vital 
principle and the most beautiful of the 
British Constitution.” But what analogy 
was there between the case of sixty rotten 
boroughs and that of 180,000 unoffending 
citizens, condemned, unaccused, and un- 
heard 4 Were the patrons of boroughs 
and the nominees of patrons unoffend- 
ing, or were they unheard, and was their 
cause unadyocated? He would not for a 
moment admit the special pleading and 
sophistry by which this question had been 
attempted to be disguised. Would the 
disfranchisement of Midhurst, or Ware- 
ham, or Old Sarum, affect any one indivi- 
dual, save only the patrons and their nomi- 
nees; and had not these been accused by 
the united voices of the whole country? 
On one side there was a Ministry which 
had floated into office on the tide of public 
opinion, and was there not on the other a 
Ministry which had laid down office in de- 
fending the system so universally com- 
plained of ? Nay, was there not at this 
moment a late Secretary of State in the 
other House tighting as if for life and death 
for his share in the borough of Tamworth? 
It was not likely indeed that either the 
right hon. Gentleman or any one else on 
either side, would forget Westbury, Then 
how ably had the interests of the notable 
Boroughbridge been defended by the 
facetious drollery and legal astuteness of 
the ex-Attorney-general, its celebrated 
Representative. The protest against the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders, 
which had been signed by a noble friend of 
his and himself, had been read in part by 
those who flouted him with inconsistency, 
but he had reason to complain that the 
concluding clause had been omitted, for 
they had therein expressly stated, that they 
were “ willing to correct every proved 
abuse.” Now, could it be maintained that 
the borough system was not a proved abuse ? 
The entire charge was empty, and could 
not be substantiated, as far as he and his 
noble friend were concerned. They had 
been also reproached with subverting settled 
institutions, but he looked upon this Bill 
as a reformation and timely restoration of 
the Constitution, which all concurred in 
thinking required repair, although there 
was a difference Of opinion as to the extent 
to which it ought to be applied. The 
noble Lord, it appeared, accused them of 
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reyolutionary projects, yet as well might a 
similar charge be urged against the gallant 
officer opposite, who led the British troops 


to victory, because he maintained the dis-_ 


cipline of the army, and introduced new 
regulations in various departments, or sup- 
plied new men of superior energies accord- 
ing as his troops became debilitated or 
decayed. The principle was precisely the 
same. It was proposed to draught off 


Gatton and Old Sarum, and substitute for 
them the youthful energies of Manchester, | 


and the full-grown manhood of Birmingham. | 
| public opinion. Their Lordships were 


Could the noble Lord suppose that they 
were weakening the defence of the Consti- 
tution by sweeping away the ruins of Ald- 
borough and Corfe Castle, and intrenching 
themselves behind the strong bulwarks 
of Leeds and Sheffield? or did the noble 
Lord suppose that treason was lurking in 
the proposition for investing the West 
Riding of Yorkshire with the elective fran- 


chise? He would not detain their Lord- | 


ships any longer. He would only say, he 
hoped their Lordships would not refuse 
their sanction to a Bill which was the off- 
spring of long deliberation—the result of 
the reflection of an unanimous Cabinet— 
and which would soon come before them. 
He trusted that they would not refuse their 
sanction to a measure which must have the 
etfect of uniting the hearts of all his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects, which would increase their 


respect for, and their confidence in, Parlia- 
ment, and their affection for their Sovereign. 
Their Lordships, he was sure, would not 
refuse their sanction to a measure which 
satisfied the just expectations of reason- 
able people, which would give permanent 
security to property, and perpetual stability 
to the throne. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
should not, on that occasion, trouble the 
House with any remarks, as, should the 
Bill unhappily come up to that House, 
every noble Lord would have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing at length his opinion 
upon the question. He would observe, 
however, that the noble Duke had not very 
clearly made out his denial of inconsistency, 
for he had formerly been a staunch Church 
and State man, and a subscriber to the 
Eldon testimonial. No one could say of 
him that he had been a Tory, and was now 
a Whig. No one could say of him that he 
had been a pro-Catholic, and was now an 
anti-Catholic, or that he had arrogated to 
himself the merit of being one of the 
strongest supporters of the Church and 
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State. He did not know that the noble 
Duke had proved the inconsistency of any 
body else, but he had certainly not proved 
his own consistency—for now he consorted 
with Whig colleagues, whom he had always 
heretofore opposed. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde expressed 
his conviction that they should have a con- 
siderable majority in favour of the Bill 
when it came under discussion, and was 
happy to find that so little had been said 
against it. He trusted, therefore, to see 
that House succumb, as it ought to do, to 


aware what a long period had elapsed 
since the noble Lord opposite had first 
given notice of this Motion, that the House 
had been expressly summoned on the 
question, and yet only one solitary Peer 
had been found to speak in opposition to 
Parliamentary Reform. The noble Lord 
had travelled too much out of his way 
to seek for quotations from the former 
speeches of the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces, in order to make his past polli- 
tical professions appear irreconcileable with 
his present opinions. What had the per- 
sonal opinions of any individual to do with 
the actual merits of the question itself? 
Thus much he would only say on the present 
occasion; the rejection of the Reform Bill 
would, undoubtedly, be the most dangerous 
proceeding which that House had ever 
sanctioned; but, as he had already stated, 
he looked forward to a very different result. 
Every one who heard him was apprised of 
the fact, that whatever was uttered within 
those walls went forth to the world, whether 
contrary to privilege or not, and they must 
also be aware that they were thus put in 
possession of an extensive influence on the 
public mind; but it was for their Lordships 
to take care that that influence should be 
salutary, and not such as to make them 
fearful of their responsibility. He did not 
think it necessary to eulogise the details of 
the Bull, or state his reasons for supporting 
it He should be prepared, when their 
Lordships came to vote upon the measure, 
to justify his conduct, and show, that in 
following what he considered the line of 
his duty, he had swerved from no principle 
he had ever adopted. He meant certainly 
to support, and he hoped their Lordships 
would also support, a measure which had 
been received by the unanimous acclama- 
tions of the people, and was sanctioned b 
the House of Commons and the King’s 
Government, 
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Lord Plunkett said, that the question 
had been argued by so many noble Lords 
upon the side of the House upon which he 
had the honour to sit, and they had 
spoken so strongly and so effectually upon 
the subject, that it might appear that he 
rose to add to the triumph they had ob- 
tained, if he addressed the House at any 
Jength at such an inconvenient period of 
the discussion. Under such circumstances, 
he should not detain their Lordships long, 
nor should he have taken the liberty of 
offering himself to the notice of the House, 
if he had not felt apprehensive that he 
might not have the opportunity of expres- 
sing his sentiments when the question 
came regularly before their Lordships, and 
he might therefore labour under the im- 
putation of shrinking from the duty of 
declaring his opinions, and of supporting 
the measure. He certainly could not say, 
that he had approached the consideration 
of this momentous question without a very 
considerable degree of alarm, but he must 
avow that he now felt a very great relief 
from that alarm, for he found that what 
was originally stated to be an inroad upon 
the Constitution, and a principle pregnant 
with every danger,—what was declared to 
be a measure which ought to be met re- 
solutely in the very first outset, as calcu- 
lated to introduce a new system subversive 
of all constitutional practices—was now 
no longer so formidably denounced, and 
all such grounds of opposition were en- 
tirely abandoned. It was at first stated 
that the measure was calculated to intro- 
duce a new system; but, after a short time 
that enunciation was given up. At first 
it was stated that there was no necessity 
for any Reform, and it was now four 
months since that opinion was announced, 
It had been persevered in to nearly the end 
of a seven days’ discussion, and had never 
been formally relinquished. At the close 
of that period, with a tardy candour, or 
he might call it a reasonable prudence, it 
was admitted that all Reform was not re- 
volutionary. The principle, then, of Reform 
was no longer knocking at the outer door 
and refused admittance—it had been ad- 
mitted within doors, and its demands, it 
was allowed, were not altogether unrea- 
sonable. Those who did not agree in 
those demands did not deny them altoge- 
ther—they only wished to avoid prompt 
payment, and asked to pay by instalments. 
He was at a loss to understand how noble 
Lords and hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
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meant to meet the question under these 
circumstances. He had not heard of one 
person who did not agree that Reform was 
just and proper, only they quarrelled with 
the degree and extent of the Reform pro- 
posed. They abstained, nevertheless, from 
stating how far they were willing to go, 
The noble Lord who had introduced the 
question to their Lordships’ notice, with 
great ability, and, he would add, with 
great fairness, had employed a tone in dis- 
cussing the subject, and made admissions 
which were not calculated to obtain for 
him the support of those noble Lords who 
sat around him, and he had not found a 
seconder. That noble Lord had stated, 
that the claims of the people was irresist- 
ible, and that some degree of Reform was 
absolutely necessary. The noble Lord had 
referred to the opinion of Mr. Canning, 


but he did not think the supposition of 


what the opinions of dead men might be, 
were they now alive, ought to guide the 
opinions of living men. How could he 
or any man say, that if Mr. Canning 
were now alive, his opinion would not be 
changed like the opinion of the noble 
Lord ? and how could he say that Mr. Can- 
ning would not now think some Reform 
necessary. The noble Lord, who was 
warmly attached to Mr. Canning, was as 
much opposed to Reform at one time as 
Mr. Canning. They ought, therefore, to 
consider the nature of the question before 
them, and not endeavour to guess at the 
opinions of those who were not alive to 
speak for themselves. What then did he 
find? Why, that the persons who were 


lately at the head of the Government of 


this country, of whom he wished to speak 
with great respect, particularly of tlic 
noble Duke who was then at the head of 
that Government—-he found that these 
Gentlemen-—and he did not say it as ex- 
citing feelings of degradation—he found 
these Gentlemen obliged to resign the 
Government, and obliged to resign it be- 


cause they could not resist the pressure of 


Reform. To that pressure the present 
Government had acceded; and now their 
opponents pressed on them because they 
had taken up the principle of Reform. 
Under these circumstances, what was 
to become of the country? Did the per- 
sons who, under such circumstances, re- 
sisted the plan of Reform, look at the 
consequences? What medium party was 
to succeed? Did those who resisted Re- 
form—the Reform proposed by his Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers, and who acknowledged 
the necessity of some Reform—come for- 
ward with any plan or principle of their 
own? Why did they not introduce a Bill 
into the other House, or even into that 
House, if it could be done consistently 
with the principles of the Constitution and 
the laws and usages of Parliament? Those 
who were of opinion that: the present plan 
went too far, should bring in a bill of 
their own, and should let the two lie side 
by side, and thus the public would be able 
to form some judgment of the comparative 
merit of the two measures. Was this fair 
and honourable course adopted? Was it 
expected that his noble friends, and the 
distinguished persons who originated this 
plan of Reform, could stoop and degrade 
themselves so low as to belie their princi- 
ples, and abandon the measure? His 
noble friends had been accused of endea- 
vouring to excite in the people of the coun- 
try discontent with the Government, and 
at all our institutions, But he would ask all 
those who had made use of such language, 
were the grievances of the country any 
secret, or were the sources of those griev- 
ances so concealed that a veil could be 
drawn over them to hide them from the 
pubiic odium? He would maintain, that 
his noble friends had not excited the 
people of England ; but, on the contrary, 
by bringing forward this great and satis- 
factory measure, they had done much to 
quiet the people, by meeting the general 
sentiments, and by removing the perma- 
nent and just sources of discontent. If 
his noble friends should abandon their 
plan, they would cover themselves with 
irretrievable disgrace, and they would be- 
queath a most bitter legacy to those who 
came after them, by teaching the people 
that no confidence whatever was to be 
placed in any set of public men. There 
wouldthen be nomeans left of governing the 
country, and it would be plunged in all the 
horrors of anarchy. He therefore felt 
himself much relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of making a choice. He was com- 
pelled to embrace the plan of Reform. 
His noble friends had come into power on 
account of the evils which oppressed the 
country, and the danger arising from the 
conviction of those evils upon the public 
mind. ‘They had found the people excit- 
ed. The storm was growing, the surges 
were lashing, the vessel was heavy laden 
and labouring in the troubled waters, and 
the helm had been abandoned by those who 
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had been placed at it, and whose duty it 
was, to have steered with skill and science. 
His friend it was, who had seized upon the 
helm, and who with mature experience had 
said, ‘‘I will undertake what they won’t 
undertake; I will meet the danger, and 
with a firm hand I will point out to you 
the haven to which your course ought to 
be steered.” Every honest man in the 
country was bound to assist in this great 
effort, upon the success of which depend- 
ed the safety of the State. His noble 
friend was calling upon them not to pro- 
ceed through unexplored latitudes, and 
upon devious courses, but to steer cauti- 
ously, but boldly, to the only port that 
was capable of affording protection and 
safety. He (Lord Plunkett) was not in- 
clined to trouble their Lordships at any 
great length at that hour of the night, and 
under the circumstances of the question, 
but he must address a few more observa- 
tions to their Lordships before he sat 
down. The Reform Bill had been termed 
a revolutionary measure. The term re- 
volutionary was the most ridiculous, the 
most dishonourable, and the most offensive, 
that it had ever been his unfortunate lot 
to hearin any public assembly. It was true 
that this charge had been abandoned in all 
the mortification of defeated artifice, and 
in all the shame of detected folly; but still 
it was said, that if the measure was not 
actually revolutionary, it was what was 
almost as dangerous—it was a great and 
an extensive change. Did any noble 
Lord who heard him, and who was in the 
least acquainted with the history of his 
country, believe that great political changes 
were either unusual, unconstitutional, or 
bad? Did they not owe, and was not 
every stage of society indebted for, all 
they possessed to some great change from 
what had been precedent? He had not 
been an inattentive observer of the pro- 
gress of society, and the nature of his 
studies had pretty well acquainted him with 
the history of this country; and the page 
of history showed nothing more clearly 
than that from the beginning of its politi- 
cal existence there had been a continued 
course of changes, when the circumstances 
of the country required changes to be 
adopted. He found the people of Eng- 
land at all times clinging to one great 
principle; the polar star which guided 
them at all times—at least through a 
period of 1,000 years, during which the 
Constitution had been preserved—was the 
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. principle, that it was the people’s birth- 


right that the freedom of their persons and 
the enjoyment of their property was not to 
be injured or affected but by their own 
consent. They had at all times given 
effect to that great principle. That was 
the basis of their free Government, and 
that principle all the rules and regulations, 
which were the offspring of times and cir- 
cumstances, were intended to carry into 
effect. They never had the folly to say 
that this great principle should bend 
to rules and regulations, but they al- 
ways adapted their rules and regula- 
tions to this principle. Nothing could 
be more revolutionary in relation to this 
great principle than to adopt some stick- 
fast Resolution, which would prevent 
this principle from being at all times acted 
on, Looking at facts, did not our history 
abound with great changes’ Was not 
the Reformation, which altered all the pro- 
perty of the Church, a great change—a 
salutary change indeed, but a great 
change? Was not the Act of Henry 6th, 
by which the great body of the freeholders 
was excluded from the privilege of voting, 
and the franchise conferred on those who 
held a freehold of 40s., a great change ? 
What did their Lordships say tothe Union 
with Scotland, which altered the whole 
Parliamentary Constitution of the country? 
or what did they say to the Union with 
Ireland? Were not these great and ex- 
tensive changes? He could enumerate 
many more changes, but he would con- 
tent himself with adverting to that last 
and great change which admitted the Ca- 
tholics into the bosom of the State. These 
were. all great and rapid changes. What 
would their Lordships say to the King’s 
power and prerogative to issue writs for 
new places? That was a permanent ma- 
chinery for perpetual change. That power 
had been, perhaps, unduly exercised, and 
there had resulted a great abuse; and 
were they not to exercise the prerogative 
of Parliament, and get rid of that abuse ? 
Persons who did not see these things must 
explore history, not with the eyes of states- 
men or of philosophers, but merely with 
the curiosity of antiquaries. They did 
not look at the great lesson which history 
afforded, but they stereotyped it, or, like 


" antiquaries with coins, they did not care 


for the legend inscribed on them—they 
valued them for the rust. Great and most 
important changes had taken place in Eng- 
land since the Revolution of 1688. The 
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rapid and astonishing influx of wealth had 
absolutely changed the whole state of the 
middle classes of society. Those middle 
classes now consisted of persons well ac- 
quainted with every useful branch of art 
and science; they were fully capable of 
forming enlightened views and sound prin- 
ciples upon all political and moral ques- 
tions, and upon all points connected with 
the State. This class of persons had been 
raised in England into astonishing power, 
and they now came forward and demanded 
a reform with an irresistible pressure. Par- 
liament had to choose between two alterna- 
tives. Would they oppose their present insti- 
tutions, enfeebled as they were by abuses, 
and tottering with corruption, so often and 
so ably pointed out and exposed, to stand 
the shock of these great rushes of public 
opinion, or would they receive these peo- 
ple, the middle classes, into the pale of 
the Constitution, and by giving them their 
due share in the Representation, claim 
them as friends and allies, instead of op- 
posing them as aliens and enemies? The 
spread of intelligence among the lower 
orders, and even amongst the middling 
classes, was considered by many to be 
dangerous to the State. Widely different 
were his opinions upon the subject: but 
he would only say, that whether it were or 
were not dangerous, certainit was that there 
were no means of stopping it. He did 
not consider the diffusion of knowledge to 
be dangerous to society, but the most fatal 
proofs existed of the inconvenience and 
dangers arising from a population in a 
state of ignorance. The spread of imper- 
fect light might be attended with danger ; 
but it was a danger to be removed only by 
a diffusion of more perfect information. 
Purify the institutions of the country, and 
no safety-lamps would be required. It 
had been said, in terms of exultation, that 
the Constitution of England was an ad- 
mirable Constitution—that it worked well 
—that it produced the most perfect moral 
and intellectual state of a population, and 
it was the glory and happiness of the coun- 
try, and the envy of all foreign nations. 
He would avow, with the greatest satis- 
faction, that he did not believe, with all its 
defects, that there could be found, in the 
page of either ancient or modern history, 
a single Constitution that had worked so 
well even for the good of the people. He 
would acknowledge with pride and satis- 
faction, that the Constitution of England 
was the envy of all less favoured nations, 
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All this was perfectly true. He believed 
that every civilized nation admired in the 
English Constitution the Bill of Rights, the 
institution of the Jury, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the independence of the Judges, and 
the impartial administration of the laws 
by Judges who were independent of the 
influence of the Crown, and lastly, the 
theory of our Representative Legislature. 
Having acknowledged all this, he would 
now only beg leaye to ask, who among 
these foreign admirers of the British Con- 
stitution ever fell in love with the corpo- 
ration of Old Sarum, or was enamoured 
of the free representation of Gatton ? Who 
would say that the British Constitytion 
had ever been admired, out of England 
at least, because there existed the practice 
of trafficking in boroughs, and the privi- 
lege of buying and selling the rights of 
the people? These were not the subjects 
of admiration with any body,—they were 
plague-spots to be purified, or vices to be 
held in execration. If the Constitution 
worked well, it was not from the variety 
of its abuses, or the number of its deform- 
ities, butin spiteof them. Remove these, 
and they would restore it to its proper 
form and vigour, How did the Constitu- 
tion work well? Although the system of 
borough corruption was acknowledged to 
be a gross abuse, a hideous deformity and 
vice, still was it repeated, that many dis- 
tinguished persons who possessed boroughs 
were people of virtue, and who disdained 
to use their privileges, or to prostitute 
their possessions to bad purposes. Many 
persons in whom these borough properties 
were vested did not act upon the same 
views, and therefore some sat upon one 
side of the House, and some upon the 
other, These things happened very fie- 
quently, but was the British Constitution 
to be for ever dependent upon such acci- 
dents? Let them, as soon as they could, 
take away accidents and introduce a sys- 
tem of securities, ‘The physical system 
of the human body presented a beautiful 
economy of nature, and worked well; and 
if any accident occurred, such as an injury 
to ablood-vessel, natureaccommodated her- 
self to the change, and some substitute of 
organ or of function was produced. But 
when nature resumed her power, she dis- 
pelled all substitutes. The well-working 


of the political Constitution of England 
was the growth of happy accidents and 
lucky chances; but these would be dis- 
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ples were resumed. His only object in 
getting up in his seat that night was, to 
explain himself upop this great meagure 
of Reform, and he apologized for haying 
detained their Lordships so long, 

A noble Lord reminded their Lordships, 
that any discussion upon the subject at 
that period might justly be viewed with 
jealousy by the other House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he owed 
no little apology to their Lordships for 
troubling them with any further discus- 
sion of this subject under the existing cir- 
cumstances at this late hour of the night ; 
bnt he still more owed an apology to his 
noble and learned friend who preceded 
him, when he rose to say anything after 
him, before there was even the shadow 
of reply to his clear, energetic, argu- 
mentative, and unanswerable speech. Al- 
though he agreed with the noble Viscqunt 
(Sidmouth) who was a great authority on 
these subjects, and with some of those 
noble Lords who had spoken after him, 
that it was not necessary on the present 
occasion to go minutely into the details 
of the measure, yet he could in no way 
admit that it was unbecoming or impro- 
per in him to take this opportunity of 
stating his sentiments on the Bill gene- 
rally, and on its particular parts. The 
noble Lord wha opened the debate felt 
himself compelled to admit, in the course 
of his argument, that the measure was sup- 
ported hy the petitions of all classes of the 
community, which came pouring in upon 
their Lordships in boundless variety, and 
in countless numbers, almost all of them 
expressing the most ardent desire that 
their Lordships should strenuously sup- 
port the measure, and speed it to the foot 
of the Throne. No discussions had taken 
place on the presenting of these petitions 
without a protest against debating the 
subject in that irregular and incidental 
manner; but still the discussions went on, 
and the protests were renewed. ‘The op- 
ponents of the measure discussed and pro- 
tested, and repeated that it was irregular 
to enter upon a debate of this grand ques- 
tion merely on the presentation of peti- 
tions. ‘* Wait (it was said), until an op- 
portunity is given for a regular debate 
upon the Bill,—wait till the moment comes 
for which we pant,—stay the wishful 
course of your proceedings, the advent of 
which we gladly hail, and then we will be 
no longer restrained by the fastidious feel- 
ings which now check our genius, and de+ 
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press our ardour for debate, but we shall 
rush down into the arena, and meet you 
with gladness.” Such had been the lan- 
guage of the opponents of the Bill, but 
now it appeared that another and a very 
different movement had been made by 
these great tacticians. At first they had 
contented themselves with merely throw- 
ing out a few skirmishers ; then his noble 
friend gave his notice of a motion, and 
then his notice was withdrawn. More 
petitions were presented, more conversa- 
tions took place, more parlies were in- 
dulged in, more complaints of irregularity 
ensued, and more reluctance at the discus- 
sion was expressed. Then, again, noble 
Dukes, noble Earls, and noble Barons 
entered into piecemeal conversations ; 
then again it was repeated, wait till a 
proper day, and keep the feast till the 
feast-day comes. A few skirmishers were 
then again thrown out, and when it was 
asked, why do you change your tactics all 
of a sudden, and thus get out of the jaws 
of the lion, it was answered, “‘ We will 
give a notice of a motion, and have a de- 
bate at once.” The present, therefore, 
was an occasion of their own seeking, and 
the enemies of the measure lad brought 
forward this question for the view and 
purpose of having a premature and inci- 
dental discussion. Then the cry was, 
‘* Don’t be carried away by an incidental 
discussion.” He would ask, what had 
been done during the whole Session but 
to engage in incidental and premature dis- 
cussions? First, there was the incidental 
discussion upon the timber trade, the 
cotton trade was afterwards incidentally 
brought under their Lordships’ notice, and 
then the subject of taxes was to be inci- 
dentally discussed. He should make the 
hair of the noble Viscount stand an end, 
when he informed him that a tax had been 
debated in that House, before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had proposed it 
to the House of Commons. Jt might be 
irregular and peculiar to the present Ses- 
sion, and tothe present Opposition, and to 
the times in which they lived, but he could 
not apply the epithet *‘ unprecedented” to 
the course taken by the opponent of the 
Bill that night. His noble friend had 
given notice of a motion for the produc- 
tion of papers, and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Treasury bench had declared 
that he had no objection to their being 
produced. Upon this his noble friend 


said, that the object of his motion was to 
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afford an opportunity to discuss the whole 
question of Parliamentary Reform, which 
he was as anxious to attack as the other side 
was to defend. At last came the day,— 
the important day,—big with the fate of 
the noble Lord’s important speech, made 
to be unanswerable by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. After all this promise and prepa- 
ration, he saw the noble and learned Lord, 
who it was presumed was to overthrow all 
the constitutional principles of the Bill, 
and his friends, moving off en echellon, al- 
though they had just before been in- 
trenched behind the Commander-in-chief. 
The noble Lord declined the combat, and 
moved off, aided by the light squadrons 
from the cross-benches, until he had nearly 
emptied the House. Ministers thus found 
themselves in an awkward situation—such 
a situation as it was not very usual for 
Ministers to be placed in, They were ac- 
tually looking out for antagonists. Their 
eyes wandered over the House in all quar- 
ters to search for opponents, and every 
here and there they saw only a bush, 
which led them to think that if the bush 
were well beaten, game might be sprung. 
The bushes were well beaten, and still no 
game took wing. Ministers were reduced 
to the necessity of fighting the air. In 
that state of things, their Lordships would 
not expect him to go into a liberal and 
extensive discussion upon the principles 
of the Bill, or to touch upon its details. 
Where they had been attacked they had 
been successfully defended. It was the 
constant, and the great, and the triumph- 
ant, and the taunting argument in the 
mouths of the anti-reformers in former 
years—*‘ We follow a plain, straight-for- 
ward, and direct course—our way is uni- 
form and unqualified; but as for you, the 
advocates of Reform, there is no grappling 
with you; what one man amongst you 
will maintain, another gives up—what one 
clings to, another runs away from; what 
one defends, another attacks; and what 
one describes as the very foundation and 
corner-stone of the measure, another of you 
will tell us would be the ruin and total de- 
struction of the Constitution. There are 
as many plans amongst us as there are 
advocates for Reform; and you are all 
violent in the praise of your own theorics, 
and in the condemnation of those put for- 
ward by your fellow-reformers.” That 
was the line of argument used by the late 
Mr. Canning, and used by him with his 
wonted felicity, against the measure of 
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Reform. He never lost sight of an oppor- 
tunity of applying that principle to the 
measure, whenever it was brought for- 
ward in any shape in Parliament, and in 
his unqualified and consistent opposition 
to Reform he made great use of that 
argument, which was derived from the 
diversity of opinions amongst reformers 
themselves. No one at the time felt 
more the force of that argument than he 
did; but now the tables were turned, and 
that argument as to contrariety of senti- 
ment, and diversity of opinion, could be 
effectually turned against the anti-re- 
formers themselves. Concerning the pre- 
sent measure of Reform, he agreed with 
all his colleagues cordially and completely 
and almost the whole population of the 
country had adopted it as their chosen 
child, which they would patronise with 
fostering care and fond affection. They 
looked at it as a whole measure, and as a 
whole measure they would have it. He 
agreed with them in calling for the pro- 
posed measure of Reform, and for no 
other. Allthe reformers were now agreed 
upon that point, -they had buried in ob- 
livion their minor differences,—they had 
given up their disagreements and dissen- 
sions,—they had rallied round this mea- 
sure as a centre of union, and no longer 
could it be tauntingly objected to them, 
that one class of them approved of one 
measure of Reform, and another class of 
a different one,—they were all unanimous 
for the Bill, the whole Bill, and the Bill 
only. But while all was thus simple and 
plain on the side of Reform, how did 
matters stand in the enemy’s camp? In 
their arguments not merely against Re- 
form generally, but against this specific 
measure, would there be found that agree- 
ment,—that uniformity, and that consis- 
tency, which were so much vaunted of in 
the days of Mr. Canning? Let their 
Lordships but just attend for a moment, 
and they would see that the reformers had 
now changed places with their opponents, 
and that the charge of diversity and dis- 
union could now be fairly thrown in the 
teeth of the anti-reformers. He would 
just refer, in illustration and in proof, to 
the speech of his noble friend who had 
brought forward this Motion that night. 
In the course of argument which his noble 
friend had adopted, and in the fair and 
candid speech which he had made, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) could not desire to 


-discover a more absolute contrast to the 
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doctrines maintained by those with whom 
he was leagued. His noble friend had 
admitted, in the course of his address to 
their Lordships, that whatever might have 
been his former opinions on this subject, 
and whatever might be his own feelings or 
wishes on the question, he could no longer 
deny the necessity of Reform. He admit- 
ted that the people of this country had 
expressed themselves plainly and loudly, 
and with unprecedented unanimity, in 
favour of this great question. He allow- 
ed, that the voice of the people had been 
raised in a peaceable, but he acknow- 
ledged, in an irresistible manner for Par- 
liamentary Reform. Therefore, his noble 
friend, making all those admissions, was 
obliged to acknowledge that Reform must 
be granted; and to a certain degree his 
noble friend must still further admit, that 
not only must Reform be granted, but 
that to yield to that unanimious wish, to 
obey that irresistible voice, and to satisfy 
the people, the Reform which was to be 
granted must be not of a nominal, but of ' 
an effectual description. At all. events, 
his noble friend had admitted the necessity 
of some measure of Reform; but what 
said the noble Duke (Wellington) on that 
subject? If ever he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had heard a declaration -which had more 
than another mortified him, it was the 
declaration which had been made by that 
noble Duke; if he ever had been more 
grieved by one thing than another in the 
course of his life, it was by the line of 
conduct which had been taken on that 
subject by one who had rendered great 
services to the country at the head of her 
armies—who had rendered equally great 
services at the head of the King’s coun- 
cils,—services which he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) should be ever forward to acknow- 
ledge, and which, with his latest breath, 
he should be most anxious to proclaim,— 
if ever, he repeated, he had been mortified 
and chilled by disappointment, it was by 
the declaration which that noble Duke 
had made at the commencement of the 
present Session, on the subject of Reform, 
He had expected, indeed he had fondly 
hoped, that that noble Duke would have 
yielded to what he must have seen was the 
general desire of the country, and that 
with the spirit of an enlightened states- 
man, and the boldness of a great captain, 
he would not have hesitated in adopting 
those measures, and pursuing that course, 
which could alone satisfy the just expect- 
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ations of the people of this empire. But 
that fatal declaration which the noble 
Duke had made against all Reform, at 
the commencement of the present Session, 
had dissipated all those hopes; and now, 
after several others had changed their 
opinions and had yielded to that tide 
which they saw it was vain to resist, he 
had heard that noble Duke again, during 
the last three or four days, with a manly 
consistency, declare that his opinion re- 
mained unchanged. While that noble 
Duke saw those who had heretofore stood 
with him fairly backsliding from the cause, 
—becoming the victims of expediency,-— 
and all, one by one, dropping from his 
side,—to hear that noble Duke, under 
such circumstances, in manly, strong, and 
honest terms, tell their Lordships that his 
opinion remained unchanged on the sub- 
ject, while the voice of the public had 
been raised against it,—to hear him say, 
that, so far from exciting his astonish- 
ment,—he might add, his admiration,— 
was exactly what he had expected from 
that noble person. He was ready to 
award its just meed of praise to the noble 
Duke’s consistency, but he felt that the 
noble Duke might be perfectly consistent 
and still be in the wrong. He felt that that 
noble Duke might be perfectly consist- 
ent himself, and yet had he not been 
able to preserve the consistency of every 
one else connected with him. He would 
warn him that he had mates on board who 
did not pull the vessel as he did up against 
the stream; that, stationed at either end, 
they worked in opposite directions; that 
while there were those with him who were 
against all Reform, and for having things 
as they were, and who agreed with the 
noble Duke himself, that the Constitution 
was a most perfect one, and that if it 
were left to them to create it over again, 
they could not call into existence a single 
new perfection in it, nor hope to add a 
star to that galaxy of rotten boroughs 
which excited their admiration, and de- 
manded their respect,—that while there 
were those who thus went with the noble 
Duke, there were also those on his side, 
and arrayed with him against the present 
measure of Reform, who, unlike him, were 
ready to admit the absolute necessity of 
some species of Reform. His noble friend 
who had brought forward this Motion, 
though leagued with the noble Duke 
against the present measure of Reform, 
differed much more on the general ques- 
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tion of Reform from that noble Duke than 
he did from his Majesty’s Ministers: he 
only differed from them in degree, they 
going to an extent, to which he could not 
follow ; in fact, there were but few points 
of variance between them, for they agreed 
in principle, and differed only in details. 
He could now, therefore, he thought, suc- 
cessfully retort upon the enemies of Re- 
form, that charge which, in former times 
they had levelled at the heads of the 
advocates of Reform. He could tell them 
that no two of them seemed to agree in 
their mode of opposing, or objecting to 
this measure. In bringing forward a mea- 
sure to settle such an important question as 
that of Reform, it was nothing wonderful 
that those who proposed the plan should 
find difficulties in determining the course 
which should be adopted, but that those 
who had only a mere negative to support, 
and to deny what the others asked for, 
and to rebut what the others proposed,-— 
that they should differ so much amongst 
themselves, he looked upon as a singular 
feature in the discussion of this great 
question, and one of the strongest and 
most incontrovertible proofs that the pres- 
sure of argument and of public opinion was 
on that side of the question which was 
espoused by his noble colleagues, and 
suppo.ted zealously by himself. He had 
no desire to detain their Lordships by 
alluding to the details of this measure, as 
a more fitting opportunity would arise 
from the discussion of them ; but he could 
not avoid observing upon the concession, 
as he would call it, which had been made 
by his noble friend who had opened this 
Debate. There was no avowal, there was no 
admission, which he had ever heard made 
upon any great popular question which 
came up to the acknowledgment which 
had been made by his noble friend, as to 
the unanimous acceptance of this great 
measure by all classes, all ranks, and 
all descriptions of persons in this coun- 
try. Men of every sect, party, and class, 
who might hitherto have entertained 
a difference of opinion on the question of 
Reform, had, with a miraculous unani- 
mity, abandoned all their differences, and 
had cordially united in favour of the pre- 
sent plan of Reform. But that was not 
the most extraordinary fact connected 
with the present measure. They who 
would be injured by it—they whose fran- 
chise would be virtually taken from them, 
with but a few miserable and paltry ex- 
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ceptions—the majority of that class who 
would be virtually disfranchised by this 
measure—joined the country, and yield- 
ing to the torrent of opinion which had 
become quite irresistible, in favour of it, 
professed themselves ready to sacrifice 
their privileges for the good of the country. 
But here he was reminded of a question 
which he had heard put from the cross- 
benches,—that quarter eminent for saga- 
city, and which, though it might have 
escaped their Lordships, unacquainted as 
they were with the subtleties of the law, 
had not passed unobserved by him (the 
Lord Chancellor). He had heard it said 
from the cross-benches that they should 
be furnished with the dates of the peti- 
tions, as well as with the prayers which they 
contained. He knew to what that ques- 
tion led; he was well aware what a struc- 
ture would be erected upon the recent 
date of the petitions, and upon the ab- 
sence of all complaint for 300 or 400 
years. He had no hesitation in asserting, 
that the people had complained over and 
over again, and that they had a just 
right to complain, It was not true, it was 
most unfounded, and most false, to charge 
the people with coming forward at a late 
period to complain of evils which had 
existed for years. He would refer them 
to the Parliamentary History in proof of 
the truth of what he asserted. They 
would find that the Table of that House 
had been crowded with petitions praying 
for Reform in 1791: in 1817 their Table 
was also loaded with petitions calling for 
Reform, and now again, almost without 
the slightest concert, aud certainly with- 
out preconceived arrangement, petitions 
flocked in upon them in thousands, and, as 
his noble friend had admitted, irresistibly 
overpowered all objections to the grant- 
ing of a large measure of Reform. “ But 
thus (continued the noble and learned Lord) 
it ever is with injustice—it always moves 
quicker than the complaints of its effects, 
or the desires for redress. ‘ Injustice,’ I 
remember the poet tells us— 

‘ Injustice, swift, erect, and unconfined, 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind, 
While prayers to heal her wrongs move slow 

behind.’ 

But though prayers be slow, they are not 
less sure to follow, and if injustice tramples 
o’er mankind, and sweeps the wide earth, 
and if prayers lag behind, as sure as that 
it is in the power of Heaven to grant re- 
dress, so sure does injustice always lead 
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to complaint—and so sure does the denial 
of right engender the sense of wrong; 
and were the Government even insensible 
to the sigus of the times, and to all the 
other examples which have been furnished 
to it by other States it would in my opinion 
be perfect madness on the part of the 
government to resist the unanimous appeal 
of a suffering people. I give you not 
counsel, my Lords, to yield to menace or to 
bend to fear. I only give you that coun- 
sel which I have before addressed to the 
other House of Parliament,—I but give 
you that counsel which has been often 
given to you before by those noble per- 
sons who have been most forward in pro- 
moting the success of this great and heal- 
ing measure of Reform. They honestly 
and manfully performed their duty in those 
times, at the risk of the animadversions 
which it might draw down upon them. 
They laughed at the ridiculous charge of 
yielding to fear, and if they did fear 
a discontented people, | tell you plainly, 
my Lords, that I share in that fear with 
them. 1 own that I fear the discontent of 
an unanimous people, and that I should 
tremble at the thought of going on further 
without endeavouring to appease that dis- 
content, feeling as I dothat they ask only 
for their right, and that right, if withheld, 
and that wrong if unredressed, might rouse 
their slumbering strength even to day and 
might lead to that confusion and those, 
convulsions which your Lordships justly 
dread, That appears to me, my Lords, a 
reason which fairly calls upon us to yield 
to the just demands of the people.” The 
noble and learned Lord proceeded to ob- 
serve, that this measure had been called a 
revolutionary measure, and a great and 
uncalled-for change. His noble friend 
(Lord Wharncliffe) had said, that it was an 
unprecedented thing to do that which he 
argued this measure went to do—namely to 
alter the frame of the Constitution of the 
country. He would willingly meet and 
engage his noble friend on that ground. 
Without going into the details of the mea- 
sure, he would maintain that the very 
principle of the Bill was the principle 
of the Constitution,—that it had been 
uniformly acted upon, and that it had 
been acted upon in a stronger manner 
than it was acted on in this instance. He 
would meet his noble friend upon the very 
threshold of the Bill,—thedisfranchisement 
of sixty boroughs, and the in part dis- 
franchisement of forty-seven more. That 
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was the part upon which the great attack 
had been made, as if it were the weakest 
and most vulnerable part of the Bill, As 
to the objection about giving an increased 
influence to the landed interest, though 
some of the opponents of the Bill might 
not object to it on those grounds, they 
hated the Bill on account of the disfran- 
chisement of the boroughs, and that dis- 
franchisement was represented as an un- 
precedented change in the Constitution of 
the country. Mr. Canning was a consist- 
ent and ingenious, a statesman-like and 
successful, because consistent, enemy of 
all Reform. He objected to all kinds 
of change, and when his attention 
was drawn to the unrepresented state 
of Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
such places, he would admit the fact, 
but then he would say that Liverpool, 
York, and Pontefract were represented, and 
that unrepresented Manchester was safe in 
the representation of Liverpool. Then 
when he was asked what he could say to 
Scotland, where there was not even that 
virtual Representation which he could point 
out in England,—where unrepresented 
Glasgow could not be said to be safe in 
unrepresented Edinburgh,—where from 
the banks of the Tweed to John O’Groat’s 
house there was not even the semblance of 
a popular election, and where things had 
come to such a pass that, as had been said 
by Mr. Fox, the forty-five Representatives 
for Scotland might be chosen by men liv- 
ing in Lombard Street, in the City of Lon- 
don, Mr, Canning admitted the argument, 
but then he contended that any change 
in such a state of things would be only 
a portion of a Parliamentary Reform— 
that it would be an alteration in that par- 
liamentary Constitution which had been 
given to us as data for political men,— 
that that constitution they had no right to 
alter in any respect, and that they might 
as well think of touching the Crown on 
the head of the Monarch as the constitu- 
tion of Parliament. Now that, at least, 
was a consistent argument. In some 
years after, when Mr, Canning supported 
the disfranchisement of a borough which 
had been proved delinquent he had asked 
that right honorable Gentleman on what 
grounds he then justified such a measure, 
when he recollected the arguments which 
he had formerly urged against any thing 
of the kind. Mr. Canning justified the 


measure on the necessity of the case, and 
he argued that those people had committed 
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an offence for which they should be 
punished ; that by transferring the franchise 
from Grampound to Yorkshire no change 
was made in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, no change was made in its numbers; 
that it was a mere substitution of York for 
Grampound to meet a particular case and 
could not be used as a precedent for further 
changes except such another case should 
arise. That was the only answer that 
Mr. Canning could give to that question. 
but surely that proved that Mr. Canning 
himself was not totally and completely 
averse from all and every speciesof Reform. 
But they were told that the disfranchise- 
ment of the boroughs mentioned in the 
Bill was a revolutionary measure ; as if 
there had been an eternally fixed order and 
custom under the constitution of this coun- 
try for the maintenance of a certain num- 
ber of boroughs—as if the number of those 
boroughs should remain perpetually the 
same, and as if they formed according to 
the assertion of their advocates a portion 
of the ancient andimmutable Constitution 
of this country. Now, there never was a 
charge brought against any measure which 
was more completely founded upon an 
utter ignorance of the history of the Con- 
stitution of this country. Well and truly 
had his learned and eloquent friend (the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland) said, that such 
persons had read history to little or no 
purpose ; that they pored with the delight 
of an antiquary over the rust of the 
coin which they collected in their search, 
but they neither read the legend which 
was inscribed on it nor regarded the 
intrinsic value of the metal. Did such 
persons mean to assert that Gatton and 
Old Sarum, and all the other boroughs, 
had been time out of mind a part and 
parcel of the Constitution of the country, 
and that many of them had not been, even 
in recent times, altered and abrogated? He 
did not know whether he was about to give 
information to their Lordships of that with 
which they were not previously acquainted, 
but, judging from what had taken place 
elsewhere he was certain that he commu- 
nicated information to some Members of 
the House of Commons, when he stated, 
that to the Crown of this country, up to 
the period of the Union with Scotland, 
never was denied the unquestioned and 
undisputed right of sending writs to any 
borough it pleased, and of ceasing to send 
them to any borough it might choose not 
to send them to. If they looked into the 
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history of the country they would find that 
such was the case. It appeared froma 
statement made by Mr. Pitt, that before 
the period of the Revolution seventy bo- 
roughs were disfranchised, and thirty-six 
were then enfranchised. ‘They only now 
proposed to do that which the Crown had 
often done previously to the Union with 
Scotland. Could that Bill, therefore, 
which disfranchised a certain number of 
boroughs be justly described as a Bill 
which went to pull down the Constitution, 
when they found that, up to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century exactly the 
same power had been exercised by the 
Crown ? His noble friend who had brought 
the subject under their Lordships’ notice 
had taunted some others of his noble 
friends because they were the disciples of 
Mr. Canning and yet supported this Bill ; 
and he had described all the speakers at 
present in Parliament as mere puny orators 
compared with Mr. Canning. The noble 
Lord had either never before heard the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland speak, or he 
must have forgotten his masterly eloquence, 
or he would not have made that assertion, 
and his taunt against the noble Lords who 
had been the friends of Mr. Canning was 
quite undeserved. From all that he had 
ever seen of Mr. Canning he was convinc- 
ed that if Mr. Canning still lived he would 
now be with the reformers and opposed to 
those who resisted this great and healing 
measure. But they had heard much of 
the great men who had advocated the 
present system. Mr. Canning was but the 
disciple of a still greater man—Mr. Pitt; 
and after all they had heard about Reform 
being dangerous, revolutionary, and so 
forth, it was a curious circumstance that 
Mr. Pitt was for a long period a strenuous 
reformer. Out of office he approved of 
Reform ; and while in office he voted for 
it. He propounded too a measure of Re- 
form himself; on thathe divided the House ; 
and if he ceased to advocate Reform at 
the period of the French Revolution, he 
had never concealed his decided mortifica- 
tion and disappointment that his plans 
had failed. His memorable saying should 
not be forgotten; ‘ that without Reform 
no honest man could be the Minister of 
this country; and that if by hazard you 
should get an honest man Minister, he 
could not honestly serve you.” What 
was one portion of Mr. Pitt’s Reform? To 
add 100 Members to the other House of 
Parliament. The Bill brpught into the 
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other House by the Ministers only proposed 
to make the House in numbers more like 
what it was before 1801. A multiplicity 
of changes had, from time to time, 
been made in the Representation of the 
country, and in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. He would not go back to the time 
of Henry 6th, when the qualification for 
an elector was raised to 40s., equivalent to 
401. of our money; but he would refer 
them, for instance, to what had occurred 
on the Union with Scotland and on the 
Union with Ireland. He would refer to 
1778, 1782, and 1793, when they repealed 
a great portion of the Catholic disabilities, 
and actually admitted five-sixths of the 
population to the right of voting who never 
possessed it before. ‘That was, in fact, 
more a Parliamentary Revolution than a 
Parliamentary Reform. He would refer 
them also to the period when they reduced 
the Representatives of Ireland from 300 to 
100, and added those 100 Members to the 
English House of Commons. ‘These all 
were measures which much better deserved 
the epithets of revolutionary, and so forth, 
than the measure upon which they had 
been so abundantly lavished. He was 
sure that if a more moderate Reform, such 
as had been recommended by his noble 
friend that evening, but which would never 
satisfy the people, had been brought for- 
ward by Government, it would have met 
with quite as much opposition as the pre- 
sent one in Parliament. Suppose that half 
the rotten boroughs had been disfranchised 
or that all of them had been mutilated of 
half their Members, should they not have 
had from his noble friend, and from all the 
opponents of the measure elsewhere, the 
same reprehension of disfranchisement ? 
Should they not have been told that they 
were going too far? Would it not have 
been said to them by his noble friend, 
“Why do you stop there?” had you 
not better lop off all; for, if you had, 
you could not have committed a greater 
violation of the principle of the Consti- 
tution? [* hear, hear,” from Lord Wharn- 
cliffe] He perceived that his noble 
friend appreciated the force of his reason- 
ing. [* No, no.” from Lord Wharncliffe | 
Yes, his noble friend did, only his noble 
friend was surprised to find that the argu- 
ment should have struck them in the same 
way. His noble friend, and those who 
held the same language with his noble 
friend, would have said to them, ‘* why do 
you stop here: the argument which will 
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Justify the taking away one borough, will 
justify the taking away another: ifso, why 
should you be both rapacious and incon- 
sistent too? Why this half measure? 
Do you think the people will like it? Oh, 
no; you may gratify your foolish partial- 
ities ; you may retain your cherished Gat- 
ton, your beloved Boroughbridge, and your 
favourite Sarum; but do you think the 
people will like you as well for this as if 
you had put them all in your cauldron to- 
gether? You are doing all you can to 
protect your plan from the assaults of 
enemies within doors, but you are not 
doing that which the people will expect 
from you?” He must confess, that if 
his noble friend had had an opportunity 
of saying this, he should have felt it difti- 
cult to answer it. Well, but those who 
opposed the measure talked about some Re- 
form, and yet kept carefully out of view even 
the outline of any plan which they would 
be inclined to accede to. Now he 
put it to them whether they were not in 
this dilemma :—they admitted that there 
was in the country a very strong feeling 
in favour of Reform,—aye, of rather an 
extensive system of Reform;—-for that, 
indeed, was the only ground upon which 
anti-reformers now proclaimed themselves 
willing to listen to Reform at all. Did 
they suppose that any plan short of dis- 
franchisement would justify the people ? 
If not, this was one of the horns of the di- 
Jemma, upon which their admission of the 
strong feeling in favour of Reform had 
fixed them. Now mark the other horn 
the goring horn of this dilemma, as it ap- 
peared to him, and he felt for those who 
were threatened by it. They must begin 
the work of disfranchisement, and how ? 


Would they disfranchise all the boroughs | 


on one side,—all the boroughs of their 
foes ? No,-—for that would be such an appa- 
rent job, that it would not be tolerated for 
a moment. Every body would cry shame 
upon it. Well, then, they must take some 
from one side and some from another: 
spoliating, as they now called it when 
others did it, first a friend and then a foe, 
—-thus converting former friends into foes ; 
but not making any friends among: their 
former foes, and they might be compelled 
to sacrifice, unless pity for a recent pur- 
chase withheld their hand, even Gatton 
itself. But no matter in what way they 
disfranchised ; disfranchise they must, and 
then, what would become of their prinei- 
ple, of the arguments that were founded 
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on spoliation—the invasion of property,— 
and the violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution? One word at parting with this 
dilemma. Let him tell those noble and 
honourable proprietors of boroughs who 
now talked about moderate reform, and who 
were sincere, for he spoke not of those who 
assumed the garb of moderate reformers 
for the mere purpose of catching votes 
against this bill, that if that moderate Re- 
form of which they spoke were to be car- 
ried, he should very much marvel if they 
would have Gatton or Boroughbridge, or 
any such places long spared to them. 
These, then,—the reasonableness of the 
measure, the consistency of it in principle, 
and the defensibleness of it in argument, 
—constituted the main ground of his ap- 
proval of the measure. The second ground 
of his approval, though indefensible in ar- 
gument,—though difficult to reconcile in 
principle, and though more difficult to 
maintain in debate,—was, that there were 
many boroughs infinitely worse and more 
intolerable than the boroughs which were 
called close boroughs. If there were uny 
security that the close boroughs would re- 
main in such hands as had hitherto held 
them, and as did still hold them, he should 
think the longer existence far less excep- 
tionable, than the existence of such bo- 
roughs as Barnstaple, and—but he would 
not go into them, for a late report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
prevented him from thinking of any of 
them but the last to which their attention 
had been called—he meant the overgrown, 
foul, and corrupt borough of Liverpool, 
where corruption had stalked the streets 
by daylight, and where the iniquity of the 
place had waxed so great, that the fame 
of it had spread from one quarter of the 
empire to the other ;—where, instead of 
imitating the practice which a remnant of 
shame or a sense of danger had given 
rise to in smaller boroughs, of a private 
room and a hole in the wall, men were 
seen huckstering their votes in the open 


| streets at noon-tide, and tallies that sold 


for 201, a-piece at first fetched double and 
treble afterwards. Then there was the 
out-voter—the scourge of the place in 
which he exercised his right of franchise— 
who inoculated all whom he approached 
with the vices he had learned in the 
capital or ig some other large city, and 
who, however pure the resident body might 
have been before they saw him, was sure to 
bring with him venom enough to make it 
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one festering mass of corruption before he 
left it. The election for Liverpool was 
decided almost by the non-residents, and 
he who could ensure the votes of eight or 
nine hundred non-resideuts, might be 
pretty sure of the result. Putting a 
stop to the system which arose from 
out-voters was, in his opinion, one of the 
best parts of the plan. Well, then, he 
said that he thought there were some 
other boroughs much worse than the close 
boroughs, and he knew that in saying this 
he laid himself open to be told—“ Ah! 
but you support the retention of some of 
those boroughs.” He thought, however, 
that he had already answered that argu- 
ment. He could not tell exactly where to 
draw the line, but he knew that the public 
eye was fixed upon such boroughs as 
these, so that if delinquencies continued 
in them it could not escape detection, 
and, consequently, punishment ; while, as 
contentment and conciliation to a certain 
extent were necessary to the success of the 
measure, he was prepared to accede to this 
part of the Bill. But when their Lord- 
ships were told of the probable evils of 
the measure, it was right to remind them 
of existing evils, and ask them, whether 
any thing so bad as some results of the 
present system could possibly be expected, 
under any change? As a sample, what 
did their Lordships think of a man who, 
to get rid of his debts, bought a seat 
in Parliament for three months? What 
did they think of a man who by so pur- 
chasing a seat, got out of prison, and 
being out of prison went abroad; and, 
when abroad vacated his seat, so that 
another Member might come in, while 
the gentleman who had gone abroad 
never found his way back again? He 
need not tell them that this had hap- 


pened. But what did they think of 


this next case which he was about to 
narrate to them? ‘“ A man” continued 
the noble and learned Lord, “bought a 
borough, say for 40,0002. or 50,0001.—I 
say bought a borough, because that is the 
phrase,—but your Lordships know, that 
what is really bought is the power of de- 
ciding upon peace and war, upon all af- 
fairs of commerce, upon Parliamentary 
Reform, upon the amount of taxation,— 
in a word, upon all the great and vital 
questions, on the just decision of which the 


prosperity, perhaps the very existence of 


the empire depends. ‘This, my Lords, is 
the meaning of buying a borough. Well, 
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but in the case of which I am speaking, 
all the money was not to be paid down at 
once—perhaps it was not convenient; and 
so it being agreed that the prompt should 
be at six months, there was to be discount, 
of course; and what do your Lordships 
suppose the discount was? Money, perhaps. 
Oh no, my Lords; the simple men out of 
doors, and particularly those on the Stock 
Exchange, would have answered, simple- 
tons as they are, money; but in this case 
the discount was not money, but a man. 
Yes, it was said to the purchaser, ‘ You 
shall have a term: you shall go out for a 
time, and another shall go in; and so the 
affair shall go on, and the discount be 
taken until the time for the prompt comes.” 
Now this | am credibly informed is a fact, 
and your Lordships think it a very laugh- 
able matter. But why is it so? It is 
laughable only on account of the gross and 
flagrant incongruity of it; and the incon- 
gruity consists in a man having been the 
representative of five per cent. on 40,0002. 
or 50,0002. for a few months, instead of 
being, what he ought to have been, a Re- 
presentative of the people. The character 
of the Legislature, his Lordship continued, 
could not be unimpaired if such a case oc- 
curred but once. If the system admitted 
of the possibility of such an occurrence, 
that alone was a sufficient reason for the 
reformation of it. But the grand principle 
on which this measure of Reform was built 
was not the lopping-off excrescences, nor 
the converting of close boroughs into open 
boroughs, nor the removal of non-resident 
voters, nor the diminishing of the expense 
of elections by taking the poll in districts, 
and by other particulars into which he would 
not then enter. Great and important as 
these consequences of the Bill were, they 
were not the main, the most valuable fea- 
tures of it; but the great and broad prin- 
ciple of the Bill, —that in which the beauty 
of it chiefly consisted was, the letting in of 
large quantities of his Majesty’s subjects 
who had been hitherto altogether unrepre- 
sented. Large towns, densely peopled, 
marts of commerce, emporia of manufac- 
tures, the abodes of honest and industrious 
men, who, in time of peace contributed to 
advance the prosperity of their country by 
the sweat of their brow, and who, in war 
defended their country by the sinews of 
their arms, and by the blood in their veins ; 
but who, because they had not been formerly 
congregated into masses in certain small dis- 
tricts, had not hitherto been thought worthy 
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of being represented in the legislative coun- 
cil of the nation. By the Bill, too, copy- 
holders were let in—leaseholders were let 
in; and though it had been said, that as 
leaseholders only of twenty-one years were 
to be admitted, that alteration would not 
make much difference, yet he must be 
allowed to dissent altogether from that po- 
sition. He thought it would make a vast 
difference. At the same time let him ob- 
serve,—-but in saying this he begged it to 
be understood that he spoke merely as an 
individual,—he should not care if the 
leaseholder of the smallest term were let 
in; for, while he let in the towns, it was 
his anxious desire that the election for 
counties should be independent. His no- 
ble friend had alluded to his canvass in 
the county of York; but he begged to 
remind his noble friend that he had 
never thought of canvassing the squires 
though he had taken great care to canvass 
the towns. Indeed the squires were at 
first violently opposed to him,—as most 
of his best friends always had heen,—and 
among the squires of Yorkshire he had 
the honour of boasting many friends.. The 
squires actually held a meeting for the 
purpose of preventing his standing,—but 
he was bound to add, that w hen they 
found they could not do that, the meeting 
ended in an invitation to him to offer him- 
self as a candidate. However, he had not 
placed any dependence upon the squires ; 

all his reliance was upon the towns, for 
they were sure to carry the election. This 
his noble friend knew as well or better than 
he did; and he put it to their Lordships 
and to his noble friend whether that was a 
state of county representation which ought 
to be satisfactory to the country? Now 
this Bill restored the state of Representa- 
tion to what it ought to be, although 
his noble friend insisted that it was not so 
good a measure as one which he could 
have proposed, but which his noble friend 
hadnot proposed. Lastof all, then, such was 
the state which this country had reached, 
and the world at large had arrived at such 
a state, that it was no longer just, no 
longer expedient, no, nor no longer even 
safe, that the great mass of the honest and 
industrious people of this great kingdom 
should continue longer unrepresented. 
The spread of knowledge among them, the 
intelligence, the industry, the weight which 
attached to them, rendered it neither 
honest nor safe in their Lordships, nor 
expedient for the country, if they valued the 
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welfare and security of the State, that the 
only point on which they should continue 
to overlook the people should be the right 
of the people to be represented in Parlia- 
ment. They were not slow in calling 
upon the people for manifestations of their 
loyalty,—they were not slow in calling 
upon the people to contribute millions of 
taxes,—they never forgot to enlist the 
people in their ranks when they drained 
the people of their blood in warfare, as 
they drained them of their money in 
peace; but the only point on which they 
never appealed to the people, the only 
point in which the people had been grossly 
ill-treated by them, was, that no Repre- 
sentation had been given to the people to 
that extent to which their worth, their ser- 
vices, and their character gave them a 
right. If the kingdoms had not been 
united, the Crown must have issued 
writs to the large towns, and he believed 
that the Crown must also have discon- 
tinued the issue of writs to the boroughs. 
All, therefore, which they could be called 
upon to do, was to effect that regularly 
and, which, but for the Unions, must have 
been done, irregularly, by a well considered 
act of the Legislature. But for the Unions, 
that which they would be called upon to do 
by Act of Parliament, he was sure would 
have been done by the Crown. Of that he 
had no more doubt than he had of the ulti- 
mate success of this great, this important, 
this healing measure of Reform. 

The Duke of Wellington must say, in the 
outset, that uptothe present moment he had 
heard nothing like an answer to the able ad- 
dress of his noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe) 
near him; and he had not, therefore, wish- 
ed to address their Lordships until he 
heard the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. That noble and 
learned Lord had only done him justice 
in supposing that his opinions had under- 
gone no change since the declaration he 
had made to their Lordships at the open- 
ing of the Session. In his opinion, the state 
of the Representation ought not to be 
changed. In his opinion they could, on 
principle, no more deprive one of these 
boroughs of their franchise, without delin- 
quency being proved, than they could 
deprive him of his seat in that House, or of 
his title, or the noble Lord on the Wool- 

sack of hisestate. ‘The right in both cases 
was the same, and he contended that that 
argument had been held over and over 
again in that House, and would be held 
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again, if the case of Liverpool should ever 
be brought forward. That House had 
always required proof of delinquency before 
it would consent to any act of disfranchise- 
ment. He admitted that there were cir- 
cumstances of necessity, which would get 
rid of this strict letter of the law, as they 
would get rid of the strict letter of the law 
in other cases; but he contended, that no 
circumstances of necessity, upon this sub- 
ject, had, till this moment, been made out. 
Even the eloquent speech of the noble and 
learned Lord had donenothing toestablish it. 
At theclose of hisspeech, indeed, the noble 
and learned Lord had talked of the people 
who laboured by the sweat of their brow, 
and who shed their blood in our armies ; but 
these were not the persons to whom this 
Bill gave the elective franchise—it was 
given to altogether another class of per- 
sons. On all this, the noble and learned 
Lord went upon the principle of expediency, 
as well as he did. But the noble and 
learned Lord, and his noble friend near him, 
had both left out of consideration, that it 
was the creation of a legislative assembly 
they were to look to, and not what the 
voters were to be—that they were to 
consider what a House of Commons 
ought to be, and not what the constituents 
ought to be. This, he contended, it was 
the duty of the Government to consider 
in framing a measure of this kind. But 
he had not yet done with the matter of 
principle. The noble and learned Lord 
had admitted that he would have preferred 
to keep some of the rotten boroughs in 
the place of other boroughs, but what 
then became of the noble and learned 
Lord’s principle? The principle was at 
once given up here. Well, but he had 
said that they were to look more to the 
formation of a House of Commons, than 
to the formation of an elective body upon 
the principle of population. Now he 
thought that the present House of Com- 
mons was as complete a one as could 
be formed. He contended that the House 
of Commons, particularly since the peace, 
had shown itself to be the most efficient 
legislative body in the world, without 
any exception. It had rendered more 
services than any other House of Commons 
in this country during the same length of 
time. He contended that it had continued 
to render those services till the close of 
last Session; that it was prepared to 
continue them still in this Session; and 
that it was only interrupted by the intro- 
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duction of the discussion of this subject 
of Reform. He would refer to the opinion 
of the noble Marquis (Lansdown) opposite, 
whom he always heard with great delight, 
whose opinions he believed did not much 
differ from his own, and who had said, that 
if he had to form a House of Commons, 
he would form one like the present, giving 
a large preponderance to property, and 
the most to‘landed property. The noble 
Earl (Grey) opposite, too, had, in a speech 
which he made in 1817, admitted that the 
House of Commons was always ready to 
attend to the interests of the people. This 
speech of the noble Earl was made upon 
his presenting a petition to that House 
upon this very subject of Reform, He 
must say, then, that the opinion which he 
gave at the commencement of this Session 
was not at variance with those opinions of 
the noble Earl and the noble Marquis. He 
would add, too, that he retained that 
opinion now, and he believed he should 
entertain it till the last hour of his life— 
especially as it was an opinion which was 
borne out by almost all the eminent men 
who had spoken upon the subject. Well, 
then,—but it was said that it became ne- 
cessary for the Government to propose 
some plan of Reform in the representative 
system. Now, he must say here, that 
some observations which had fallen from 
the noble Lord, the Privy Seal, and from 
the noble and learned Lord, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, were not quite cor- 
rect as to facts; and upon those observa- 
tions he felt himself called upon to make 
some remarks. It was quite true, that 
when the late Government brought forward 
the Catholic question, they were supported 
by many noble Lords who were generally 
in opposition to the Government. He had 
the misfortune on that occasion to lose the 
support and regard of a great number of 
friends, both there and in the other House 
of Parliament. That was a misfortune 
which he should never cease to lament ; 
yet he had the consolation of knowing, 
that what he then did was no more than 
his public duty required of him. Believing, 
as he did, that civil war must be the con- 
sequence of continuing to refuse the 
settlement of that question, he thought 
that he should have been wanting in his 
duty, both as a man and as a minister, if 
he had hesitated to give up his former 
views with regard to that measure. Cer- 
tainly the part he had taken on that occa- 
sion had lost him the confidence of many 
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of his former friends, and the noble Lords 
who supported him in that measure were 
not willing to lend him the same support 
on the other measures which he thought 
necessary for the good of the country. 
Nevertheless, he thought he was bound to 
remain in the position he then occupied, 
as long as he enjoyed the confidence of 
his Sovereign, and the support of the House 
of Commons. He might, he believed, 
have continued in that position, but the 
Jate revolution in France had occurred at 
a critical period. Like former revolutions, 
such as those in Spain and Naples, it cer- 
tainly did create a very great sensation in 
this country, and a strong desire was 
excited by spceches in various places, and 
by the spirit developed at the elections for 
Parliamentary Reform,—a desire more 
strong on the part of the people than had 
been displayed for many years with respect 
to any political object. But he did not 
then, nor did he now, think that desire 
irresistible —to be sure it would be irre- 
sistible if Parliament thought proper to 
make the alterations demanded in our re- 
presentative system,—but if it should 
decide otherwise, he believed the country 
would in this, as in other instances, sub- 
mit to the decision of Parliament. He 
admitted that there had been a growing 
wish for Parliamentary Reform in the 
country, but he thought that if the question 
were fairly discussed in Parliament, and 
if, after a fair hearing of the case, Parlia- 
ment should decide against it, the country 
would submit without a murmur. The 
fashion resulting from the example of the 
French and Belgian revolutions had now 
subsided—people saw the consequences 
of revolution to be distress and ruin; and 
his belief was, if Parliament in its wisdom 
decided that Reform was not to be carried, 
that the country would submit to the deci- 
sion. With respect to the question of the 
Civil List, he had heard it stated that 
there was no combination of parties 
against the Government of the day; he 
would not positively assert anything which 
he did not know to be fact; but he always 
understood that there had been something 
of a combination. It was extraordinary 
that ali the gentlemen who usually attach- 
ed themselves to certain parties should 
accidentally combine to vote against 
Government. 


was defeated on the question of ihe Civil 
List : in short, the Government was placed 
m a minority, 


Upon that, finding that 
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he had the misfortune no longer to enjoy 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
he thought proper to resign the sitnation 
which he held in his Majesty’s service. 
At that period the.question of Parliament- 
ary Reform had no more to do, as far as 
he was concerned, with the resignation 
which he had tendered to his Majesty on 
the day following the defeat on the Civil 
List, than any thing else in the world. He 
admitted he resigned next morning because 
he did not wish to expose his Majesty and 
the country to the consequences which 
might result from the Government going 
out on the success of the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. There was the truth, 
but to say he had resigned upon account 
of Parliamentary Reform was wrong. He 
had resigned upon the ground before 
stated, and he had resigned at the par- 
ticular moment when he did, because he 
did not choose to expose his Majesty and 
the country to the consequences that might 
ensue from the occurrence of the case just 
mentioned. There was the real fact of 
the story. But the noble and learned 
Lord said, the late Ministry had given up 
the principle of Parliamentary Reform by 
their resignation: no such thing-——they 
resigned because they did not possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, and 
they thought that the same majority which 
defeated them on Monday on the Civil 
List, might have defeated them on Tues- 
day on Reform, and then they would 
have sacrificed (as the noble Lord said) 
the principle of Parliamentary Reform 
in the Commons. He did not think it 
worth while to make any further struggle 
in order to retain office a day or two 
longer. He came now to the circum- 
stance of the members of the present 
Government taking office, and he found 
the noble Earl stating, on the first oppor- 
tunity after having occupied office, the 
three principles of his Government; and 
these were,—Retrenchment, Peace and 
Reform. As for Retrenchment, and 
Peace, he maintained that there existed 
no difference between the noble Earl 
and himself. As far as he had heard, 
up to that moment the noble Earl 
had not found a single six-pence to be 
retrenched in the public expenditure ; 
every thing had been done which could 
be done by the late Government to pro- 
mote economy in all our establishments. 
With respect to peace, he hoped the noble 
Earl had found things in such a train 
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that he could and would be able to main- 
tain:peace with all the world. He did 
not say that some details had not occurred 
since his resignation, in which he could 
not agree with the noble Earl, but sooner 
than put the noble Earl to the risk 
of any inconvenience with respect to sub- 
jects so delicate, he would not have a 
single question asked in relation to them, 
if he could help it, because no man de- 
sired more than himself the prosperity of 
the noble Earl’s Government, not out of 
any peculiar attachment to the noble 
Earl himself, but through love of his coun- 
try. Parliamentary Reform was the 
remaining question,—for the introduction 
of that it appeared Ministers had obtained 
the consent of his Majesty, and certainly 
it appeared that his Majesty’s name had 
been used upon the subject, and, he be- 
lieved, frequently by persons who were by 
no means authorised to use it, and also 
upon occasions when it ought not to have 
been used. It was true Government had 
the sanction of his Majesty to bring for- 
ward the question of Reform—perhaps 
this measure of Reform; but to say his 
Majesty had taken a more active part in 
the matter than was implied in taking 
the advice of his Ministers, was not consti- 
tutional; and such being the case, he 
could not consider the assertion as being 
founded in fact. Let their Lordships 
look at what such a measure ought to be, 
and ket them see what the moasure was 
which had been brought forward by the 
Ministers. A measure of Parliamentary 
Reform brought forward by Government 
ought to. be a measure which should enable 
Government to carry on the King’s service 
in Parliament according to the Constitu- 
tion as it was established at the Revolu- 
tion, and as it had since proceeded. How 
had the public service been carried on 
since the Revolution? By persons of ta- 
lent, property, and knowledge—scientific, 
political, commercial, and manufacturing, 
—men connected with or representing all 
the great interests of the country,—men 
noted for great abilities, who on all oc- 
casions had been a conservative party 
in the State, and who had supported the 
power and glory of the country in war, 
and had promoted her prosperity in peace 
during the last 140 years. Ifthe country 
were to Jose such a Parliament, Ministers 
were bound to see that their new system 
of election should be such as would secure 
the King’s Government the support of this 
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other Parliament when formed upon the 
new principle. Look at the new system. 
His noble friend, who had addressed the 
House earlier in the debate, stated with 
great clearness what would be the result 
of the Bill in certain respects, His noble 
friend stated, that throughout the towns 
of England and Wales many existing in- 
terests would be interfered with, and he 
also stated the effect of giving votes to 10. 
householders for counties, His noble 
friend’s statements well deserved the atten- 
tion of their Lordships. He himself 
had examined the Bill with reference to 
its effects on the county of Southampton. 
In that county were several towns—Win- 
chester, Christchurch, Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, and the, borough of Lymington. 
Several boroughs in this county were 
struck out of the Representation by the 
Bill, and there were besides a number of 
considerable towns left unrepresented; but 
the voters of these places were to come 
into the county constituency. According 
to the old system, only the freeholders had 
votes for the county, but according to the 
new system the inhabitants of these unre- 
presented towns would have votes for the 
county. Now copyholders and 50/. lease- 
holders were to vote for the county. In 
the towns those two classes were for the 
most partshopkeepers. He was convinced 
that there were not less than 4,000 or 5,000 
such inhabitants of towns in Hampshire, 
who would come to have votes for the 
county as well as the freeholders. Now, 
of whom did ‘this class of electors con- 
sist? As he had before stated, they were 
shopkeepers —respectable shopkeepers: -. 
in the towns. He begged to ask, were 
they fit persons to be the only electors to 
return county Members to a Parliament 
which was to govern the affairs of this 
great nation, consisting of 100,000,000 of 
subjects, and so many various relations, 
foreign, domestic, colonial, commercial, 
and manufacturing ? Men of the descrip- 
tion he had mentioned, with their preju- 
dices and peculiar interests, however re- 
spectable as a body, could not be fit to 
be the only electors of Members of the 
House of Commons? but he begged to 
say, that however respectable this or any 
other class of electors might be, there was 
a strong reason against any uniformity of 
system in the Representation of the coun- 
try. He had heard already of the establish- 
ment in this town of a Committee formed 
for the purpose of recommending candi-~ 
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dates forthe Representation to the different 
towns throughout the country. Now, con- 
sidering the means of combination, and 
the facilities of communication which 
existed, he thought such a body dangerous. 
Associations of a like kind had been found 
effectual in other countries to put down 
the Government. Was it fit to establish 
such a uniform system of election (he cared 
not in whose hands placed), that any 
Committee sitting in London could guide 
the determination of the entire country 
with respect to the Representation? He 
wanted to know what security there 
would be for their Lordships’ seats in 
that House if such a Committee ex- 
isted at the first general election of 
a Reformed Parliament? He was in 
france at the period when the law of 
elections was passed in 1817, at that period 
there were in each department 300 per- 
sons, who, paying the highest amount of 
taxes, were chosen to manage the Repre- 
sentation. The King and Government 
altered this, and gave the power of choos- 
ing representatives to persons paying taxes 
to the amount of 300 francs, Two years 
afterwards they were obliged to alter the 
law again, and form two classes of electors. 
Since then there had been two general 
elections, one more unfavourable than 
the other to the Government, and _ the 
matter ended in the formation of a 
Parliament, the spirit of which rendered 
it impossible for a Government to act. 
It was not his business, and he had no wish 
to defend the late French Government, but 
he wished on that occasion to observe, that 
he had never written to Prince Polignac 
in his life (muck: as he had been accused 
of encouraging the proceedings of that 
person), and he had never written to 
Charles 10th, except when that monarch 
lost his son, and when his grandson was 
born, till he came to this country. In 
fact, he had never corresponded with any 
French Minister without the knowledge of 
his colleagues. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack might rely on it he 
had no more knowledge of Prince Polig- 
nac’s proceedings than the noble and 
learned Lord himself, or most probably 
still less. He was not the apologist of 
Prince Polignac; but things had been 
brought to that state in France, that it was 
impossible there should not be a revolu- 
tion. When hesaw a similar mode of elec- 
tion recommended in this country —when 
he saw the adoption of a uniform system 
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of election—when he saw the election 
placed in the hands of shopkeepers in 
towns and boroughs all over the country— 
he thought that we incurred considerable 
danger, and did put the country in that 
situation that no Minister could be certain 
that any one measure which he brought 
forward would succeed, or that he would 
be enabled to carry on the Government. 
The circumstances of France and England 
were in many particulars alike, and we 


ought to take warning by the dangers of 


the neighbouring country. He wished 
the House to advert to what the business 
of the King’s Government in Parliament 
was. It was the duty of that Government 
to manage every thing. He had heard 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, in a speech of admirable eloquence 
and knowledge, propose a new judicial 
system at the commencement of the 
Session ; but he maintained that it would 
be impossible for the Government ulti- 
mately to decide on that question, and he 
told the noble and learned Lord this— 
that if a Parliament were constructed on 
the new plan, it would be too strong for 
Government on that and many similar 
questions. So, also, in matters affecting 
commerce and manufactures, Government 
would depend entirely upon Parliament. 
He wanted to know how Government was 
to carry any measure on the appointment 
of a new Parliament? There was a great 
question now before the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of tithes. A Govern- 
ment might submit to the will of a ma- 
jority opposed to its own views on other 
questions, but on the question of Tithes 
and the Church, its duty was clearly 
pointed out, the King’s Coronation Oath, 
and the acts of Union with Scotland and 
Ireland, guaranteeing the integrity of the 
Church establishment. But he wanted to 
know how Government was to maintain 
the safety of the Established Church, after 
placing Parliament on the footing pro- 
posed. He did not wish to carry this 
argument farther than it would safely go ; 
but he inferred from every thing he could 
see, that the Government of the country 
could not be carried on as hitherto, if this 
plan were adopted. In such an event we 
must alter the Constitution. He did not 
say the Crown could not be preserved : 
the King’s power might be limited and 
confined to the management of the Army, 
Navy, &c.; but that would not be the 
English Constitution,—the country could 
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no longer go on as before—it would not 
be the same England. Assuming that the 
concession of the Catholic question, and 
that the Union with Ireland were great 
alterations, as the noble and Jearned Lord 
stated, in the Constitution, still they were 
both resorted to on the principle of ex- 
pediency, which was clearly made out, and 
he could not admit that the expediency of 
the present measure had been demon- 
strated. On the contrary, all experience 
warranted him in saying, that the present 
Legislature had answered its purposes re- 
markably well, and that there must arise 
great danger, if not irremediable mischief, 
from altering its composition. The great 
difference, therefore, between those depar- 
tures from the Constitution and the present 
measure was, that they were warranted by 
expediency, and itis not. He regretted 
being compelled to differ from many of 
his political friends with respect to Re- 
form, but duty obliged him to do so. He 
had no desire for any thing, except to be 
useful for the service of the public in any 
way that might be required. He had no 
personal reasons for communicating his 
opinions; he spoke them broadly and 
openly, witha view tothe country benefit- 
ting by their expression. He wished to 
God he could convince the noble Earl and 
his colleagues of the error into which they 
had fallen on the subject of Reform, be- 
ing convinced that they would place the 
country in the greatest possible peril if 
they passed the Bill in its present shape. 

The Lord Chancellor assured the noble 
Duke (Wellington), that he never had 
any concern with Polignac or Charles 
10th ; and with respect to the government 
of France, he had only in conjunction 
with the liberal party in this country, 
recommended it to take the side of 
mercy. 

Earl Grey found it impossible to remain 
silent after listening to the speech of the 
noble Duke opposite, though if he had 
consulted his own ease, he certainly 
should not have addressed their Lordships 
at that late hour. He would begin by 
expressing the same wish towards the 
noble Duke, as the noble Duke had ex- 
pressed with respect to him. He wished 
to God he could cure the noble Duke of 
the error into which he thought his Grace 
had fallen. The noble Duke thought 
him in error; he thought the noble Duke 
mistaken—which was right, time would 
show. He believed there was hardly one 
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man in the House, and but a very small 
proportion of persons in the country, who 
concurred with the noble Duke in opinion, 
that there was nothing in the state of the 
Representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, or in the circumstances and cha- 
racter of the times, which required any 
alteration to be made in those laws by 
which the Representation of the people in 
Parliament was at present constituted, 
This opinion the noble Duke was pledged 
to,—that the system was perfect as it 
stood—that all those things which others 
called abuses, had contributed to the 
glory and welfare of the country,—that 
the abuses were an essential part of the 
system,—and that, if we attempted to 
correct them, we at once put an end to 
the glory, power, and prosperity of the 
empire. This was a bold doctrine, which 
few men could be brought to concur in ; 
even the noble Duke himself did not 
say that one of those generally united with 
him in political principles agreed with him 
in this opinion. In all the discussions on 
the subject, he had hardly heard one per- 
son (certainly not the noble Lord who 
opened the Debate) venture to say, that 
situated as this country was, and in the 
present state of public opinion, it was 
impossible to proceed safely without some 
attempt to restore the satisfaction and 
confidence of the people, by giving them a 
share in the right of Representation to 
which they considered themselves (and he 
thought justly considered themselves) en- 
titled. ‘The noble Duke had stated the 
circumstances under which he thought 
the question arose, and it was a satisfaction 
to him to hear, not only from his noble 
friend who opened the Debate, but also 
from the noble Duke, statements that re- 
lieved him from a charge under which he 
felt a good deal of uneasiness—namely, 
that to him and his colleagues was owing 
that state of excitement at present ex- 
isting in the country, which alone seemed 
to make some change necessary. He 
must here observe, that a great part of 
the noble Duke’s speech had been to him 
not very’ intelligible. The noble Duke 
stated the circumstances of his resignation 
of office, and in doing so referred to the 
division on the Civil List, intimating that 
the majority was occasioned by a com- 
bination of parties against the Govern- 
ment, of which combination, if it ever 
existed, he was certainly altogether igno- 
rant. Indeed, it would seem from the 
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noble Duke’s statement, that a want of 
confidence in the Government, on the 
part of Parliament, placed him under the 
necessity of tendering his resignation to his 
Majesty; but the noble Duke denied that 
the act was connected with Reform, yet 
in the same breath the noble Duke stated, 
that he thowght it his duty to save his 
Majesty from the embarrassing situation 
in which he might have been placed if the 
question of Reform had been carried 
against the wishes of Government; such a 
result, as the nobie Duke very properly 
said, being also calculated to decide the 
principle of Reform. Why, then, it ap- 
peared that it was upon the principle of 
Reform, after all, that the noble Duke 
had resigned. To be sure, the noble 
Duke said, he did not go out upon Reform, 
but in order to spare his Majesty the 
difficulty that might result from Govern- 
ment being beaten upon Reform. 


The Duke of Wellington begged leave | 


to explain. He was sure the noble Earl 
did not wish to misrepresent what he had 
said.—He had stated, that he had de- 
termined to resign, because he found he 
did not enjoy the confidence of the House 
of Commons, having been defeated on the 
Civil List on Monday: he might, however, 
have remained im office on the Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or possibly longer, 
if the Reform Question had not been fixed 
for Tuesday; but such being the case, he 
determined to resign on the Tuesday, 
with the view before stated, of extricating 
his Majesty from the difficulty that might 
result from Government being beaten upon 
that question. 

Earl Grey resumed.—He had stated 
the noble Duke’s sentiments exactly as it 
struck him that they had been expressed, 
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and now he found that the difference be- | 
tween his account and the noble Duke’s | 


was very trifling. 


It appeared that the | 


noble Duke having determined to resign | 
on the Civil List defeat, hastened to put | 
his determination into execution in order | 


to avoid being in the King’s service during 
the discussion of the Reform Question, 
lest it might have been carried against 
the Government, and embarrass his Ma- 
jesty. He gathered from the noble Duke’s 


own account of the matter, that there | 


was existing in the country—the thing 
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other cause), a strong desire among the 
people to procure Parliamentary Reform. 
Nay, the noble Duke had gone farther; 
he acknowledged that this inclination was 
so far indulged in by the House of Com- 
mons itself, that if he had remained much 
longer in office, he apprehended the 
question might have been carried against 
him. The noble Duke had admitted then 
that there existed in the country, and in 
the House of Commons, at the time the 
present Government came into office, so 
strong a feeling in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, that it was impossible for the 
Government to avoid taking that subject 
into its earliest consideration. The noble 
Duke had adverted to the statement 
which he (Earl Grey), had made of the 
principles on which he accepted office. 
In the first place, he would state that 
the opinion of the necessity of some 
measure of Reform did not force itself 
upon his mind for the first time on 
that cccasion. He took the opportunity 
of adverting the other night to what he 
had stated on the first day of the Session. 
He was sure the noble Duke could not 
forget it, because it produced from him 
that memorable declaration, which at once 
astonished and astounded, to use the 
words of his noble friend, everybody who 
heard it, and produced an effect through- 
out the country, such as he remembered 
hardly ever to have been produced by the 
declaration of any Minister. On the first 
day of the Session, looking at the state of 
Europe, the circumstances of this country, 
and the difficulties and dangers with which 
he was surrounded, he said, that the best 
measure of security to which Parliament 
could resort, was to effect such a Reform of 
the House of Commons as would restore 
that confidence on the part of the people 
on which alone the safety of the Govern- 
ment could depend. He asked, then, 
with that recent declaration in favour of 
the consideration of the question, which 
was in conformity with the opinions which 
he had maintained during the whole of 
his life, was it possible for him, if he 
meant to retain any character for con- 
sistency, and to possess in any degree the 
confidence of the country, when power 
was offered to him to accept it on any 


| other condition than that of being allowed 


was manifested at the general election—a | 


strong desire, (whether augmented, as the | 
_ the security of the country? The noble 


noble Duke supposed, by the Belgian or 


to propose to Parliament those measures 
which he had stated to be necessary for 


French Revolution, or occasioned by some | Duke had adverted to a former declara- 
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tion of his, with respect to which he must 
be permitted to say a few words. The 
noble Duke stated, that he (Earl Grey) 
had made a declaration on some occasion, 
what he knew not, in 1817, with respect 
to the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, which proved that there was no ma- 
terial difference between their respective 
opinions on that point. He certainly 
could not recollect everything which he 
might have said on every occasion on 
which the great Question of Parliamentary 
Reform had been discussed, during the 
forty-five years he had been in Parliament : 
but he could say conscientiously, that he 
had never for a moment swerved from the 
opinion which he originally formed on the 
subject. He would maintain, without 
fear of contradiction, that he had never 
said anything adverse to the Question of 
Reform. He understood that the declara- 
tion to which the noble Duke adverted, 
was one in which he alleged that many 
benefits had arisen from the House of 
Commons as at present constituted. It 
was very possible he might have said, 
what he had now no hesitation in saying, 
that with all its acknowledged defects, 
which did not assist, but materially im- 
peded its beneficial effects, the House of 
Commons, take it altogether, had done 
greater good than any Legislative As- 
sembly that ever existed in any country. 
But he was not on that account to shut 
his eyes to the acknowledged defects of 
the House of Commons, more especially 
when they were more and more felt by the 
people as a grievance, and tended to destroy 
confidence in its decisions, and obedience 
to its decrees. To return to the principles 
upon which he accepted office, to which 
the noble Duke had adverted, he certainly 
did take his present responsible situation 
pledged to three things—Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform. With respect to peace, 
the noble Duke said he did not think that 
there was much difference between the late 
and the present administration. If the 
noble Duke was sincerely anxious to main- 
tain peace, as he believed he was, there 
was no difference between them so far, 
though with respect to the means of ef- 
fecting that object there might possibly 
be some difference. The noble Duke 
took credit to himself for not having 
asked questions which might have em- 
barrassed the Government. He stated, 
that he wished prosperity to the present 
Ministers,—not from any personal attach- 
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ment to them, and that he (Earl Grey) had 
no right to claim or expect,—but from 
regard to the interests of the country. 
The noble Duke understood his duty too 
well to put questions in the delicate situa- 
tion of foreign affairs, where one false step 
or rash word might have plunged the whole 
of Europe into war. The noble Duke did 
no more than his duty in abstaining from 
putting such questions, and if he had put 
them, he knew his duty too well either to 
answer them or to enter into any discussion 
on the subject. The noble Duke would 
give him credit for this, that however an- 
xious he might be for the presetvation of 
peace, he would never for that object 
sacrifice what he considered to be essen- 
tial to the interests and honour of the 
country. The next principle on which he 
accepted office was that of retrenchment ; 
and here again the noble Duke said, that 
there was not much difference between 
them. He certainly had not been able, 
under the circumstances of the country, to 
do all that he wished to have done in this 
respect; but he must say, in justice to 
himself and his colleagues, that as far as 
they could they had done their utmost 
to fulfilthe pledge which they gave. Their 
Lordships would recollect the situation in 
which the present Ministers found the 
country when they were called to the 
councils of his Majesty. They would re- 
member that the utmost alarm prevailed 
in the manufacturing districts, and that 
the counties round London were in a state 
of open insurrection, and as far as he had 
yet ascertained no measures had been 
taken by the late Government to put down 
the disturbances. The measures which 
the present Government adopted on that 
occasion proved that they were not defi- 
cient in the performance of that important 
part of their duty. The law obtained a 
signal triumph without any recourse being 
had to extraordinary measures, which, 
however, he would not hesitate to apply to 
Parliament for, if the state of things in 
another part of the empire should render 
it necessary to do so, Considering the 
state of Europe, the present Ministers 
had found it impossible to diminish the 
army or the navy, and the internal state 
of the country rendered it necessary that 
an addition should be made to the former, 
This circumstance, and the expense at- 
tending the calling out of the militia, and 
the appointment of the special commis- 
sions rendered it impossible to make any 
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extensive reduction of expenditure this | 
year. Nevertheless, Ministers had dimi- | 
nished the expenses of the country as far 
as they could, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the Government. ‘The Civil 
List had been reduced prospectively from 
179,000/. to 75,0001. The only pension 
on the Civil List for which he was person- 
ally responsible was that to the widow of 
Mr. Fox, which was granted in 1806, at 
his recommendation. He knew, however, 
that many of the pensions had been be- 
stowed as acts of charity, and as it was 
generally considered that they had been 
granted for life, he thought it would be a 
cruelty under these circumstances to an- 
nul them. He had therefore determined 
that they should only cease with the lives 
of the present owners. He did not mean 
to defend those pensions, he believed that 
many of them had been granted on im- 
proper occasions to unworthy persons, but 
it certainly would appear very ungracious 
in his present Majesty to withdraw the 
bounty of his father and his brother. 
As the holders of these pensions died, 
others would not be granted, and thus at 
the end of ashort period, about 80,0001. a 
year would be saved to the public. In 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, too, Ministers had abolished between 
forty and fifty principal offices, and be- 
tween 160 and 170 inferior ones, making 
a total of upwards of 200 offices. This 
was a material sacrifice of patronage on 
the part of the Government. He could 
therefore appeal to his acts and to the 
public, whether, on the subject of retrench- 
ment, Ministers had not done as far as lay 
in their power, what they had proposed to 
do. He now came to the last point, which 
was the subject of that night’s Debate. 
Parliamentary Reform was made a condi- 
tion of his acceptance of office, and in 
fulfilment of that condition the question 
had been proposed to Parliament. <A 
complaint had been made which, he 
thought, was reiterated by the noble Duke, 
of the use which had been made of the 
King’s name on this occasion. The noble 
Duke admitted that the question could not 
have been introduced to Parliament by 
Ministers without the King’s consent ; 
but declared that nothing should have 
been said with respect to his Majesty for 
the purpose of influencing the votes of 
Members of Parliament. ‘The noble Duke 
was quite correct in his position. The 
House, however, was frequently informed, 
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by a Message from the Crown itself, that the 
Monarch was aware of particular measures 
recommended to him by his Ministers, 
This course was pursued with respect to 
the Catholic Question, when the noble 
Duke advised his Majesty to recommend 
to Parliament, in a Speech from the Throne 
to adopt measures on the subject. He 
could not but recollect the strong and 
emphatic manner in which the noble Duke, 
in introducing the Catholic Relief Bill into 


| the House, stated that he had the cordial 


support of his late Majesty to that mea- 
sure. He did not mean to instance one 
wrong act as an excuse for another, but 
when such complaints were made from 
such quarters, he might plead example by 
way of mitigation of censure. It had also 
been said, that he had resorted to threats. 
He had held out no threat, and he meant 
to hold out none—he was not authorised to 
hold out any, and he hoped that he knew 
his duty too well as a Minister of the 
Crown to say any thing until he had re- 
ceived his Majesty’s sanction. He would 
only repeat what he stated on a former oc- 
casion, that he thought the measure of 
Reform now recommended by the Ministers 
of the Crown was of the greatest import- 
ance to the well-being of the country; to 
that measure he was committed heart and 
soul, and he would not shrink from giving 
his advice to his Majesty to adopt every 
constitutional means to carry it into eflect. 
The noble Duke said, that if the measure 
should become a law, it would be impossible 
that the business of the Government should 
be carried on. He did not understand 
how the noble Duke made out that pro- 
position. The noble Duke said, rather 
curiously, that it should have been the 
object of Ministers to look rather to the 
constitution of the assembly than to the 
qualification of the voters. What Minis- 
ters had looked to, certainly, was the com- 
position of the legislative assembly. It 
was an error to suppose that the consider- 
ation of the two things could be separated. 
The noble Duke said, the effect of the 
measure would be to add 5,000 voters to 
the constituent body in Hampshire. He 
could hardly believe it possible that the 
noble Duke was correctly informed upon 
this point, because the whole constituent 
body in Hampshire at the present moment 
was only 8,000 or 9,000. The noble 
Duke said, that after the Bill should pass, 
it would be impossible for Government to 
carry any questions relating to finance, 
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colonial policy, and other intricate subjects. 
What was this but saying that the Govern- 
ment need no longer have the power of 
dictating what the decision of the House of 
Commons should be? The noble Duke 
shook his head, but that was really the 
result of his argument. He believed that 
the Government would continue to possess 
all the influence which it ought to have, 
and that, relying on the confidence of the 
people, there was no fear of the salutary 
measures which it might propose not being 
carried into effect. ‘The noble Duke had 
endeavoured to excite alarm by dwelling 
on the subject of tithes. The people of 
England were attached to the national 
church establishment, and a free Represen- 
tation of the people would, however they 
might eorrect the abuses, which were not 
the strength but the weakness of the 
Church, never countenance any attempt to 
invade the just rights of the establishment. 
There were several points to which he 


should have wished to call their Lordships’ | 


attention but for the lateness of the hour: 
but there was one point which he could 
not pass over. It was objected to the 
measure, that it was not a resting-place ; 
that it would necessarily lead to ulterior 
consequences, which would be fatal to the 
peace and security of the empire. ‘‘ Give,” 
it was said, ‘“‘to those who clamour for 
Reform, the measure you now propose, 
and they will force you to go forward to 
extremes which you would wish in vain to 
avoid.” He believed that the result would 
be the very reverse. The prospect of the 
measure had given almost universal satis- 
faction, and he had no doubt that it would 
unite all those who were at present in a 
state of discontent in attachment to the Go- 
vernment. But supposing, which hedid not, 
that such might be the consequences, how 
would it be remedied by not granting Re- | 
form? The noble Lord saw that Reform | 
was irresistible; that, whatever Govern- 
ment was at the head of affairs, it could not 
exist, if it did not do something to satisfy 
the expectations of the people. No pal- 
try, no half measure would do; there 
must be something, he admitted substan- 
tial and effective. Then what he (Earl , 
Grey) wished, with his noble and learned | 


friend on the Woolsack, was to bring those | 
persons who held his opinion to state what | 
was the measure they meant to propose. 
If he knew what that substantial and ef- 
fective measure was, he should then be able 
to give an opinion. Short of this measure | 
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j it must be less satisfactory to the people, 





_ and respect. 


and then would be more likely to lead to 
those extremes which his noble friend 
wished to avoid. The difference between 
his noble friend and himself was this—his 
noble friend was for an extension of the 
right of voting, and for the extinction of 
boroughs, for he admitted that not only 
was Reform necessary, but he admitted 
the principle of disfranchisement; he 
would go a certain length, but he would 
not go the whole length of this measure, 
and he would consequently leave discon- 
tent behind. The measure would be 
an imperfect measure, founded on ad- 
mitted principles. It could not give 
satisfaction, and therefore all the conse- 
quences predicted from the present mea- 
sure,—but which he did not expect,— 
would certainly flow from the partial Re- 
form alluded to by his noble friend. With 
respect to the measure of Reform, he had 
considered himself pledged to it when out 
of office, and still more when in office, from 
a sense of public duty. He thought the 
state of the country required that the 
question should be looked at, and he asked 
himself what was to be done? Should he 
bring forward a short measure, that should 
‘“‘ keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope ?” or should he bring 
forward a measure that would afford a 
reasonable hope of satisfying the people, 
and would put an end to the agitation by 
which the country was disturbed? He 
had been represented as if he had gone 
further than the intention he had at first 
held out. Undoubtedly he had said mo- 
derate Reform, but at the same time ef- 
fective Reform, such as would produce the 


| effect of satisfying the country. The first 


disposition of his mind undoubtedly was 
to limit the Reform within a much nar- 
rower compass; but after full consideration, 


_and discussing the subject with his col- 


leagues, he was convinced that nothing 
short of the present measure would tend 
to the desired result of satisfying the coun- 
try, and give to the Government security 
Founded upon these princi- 
ples the measure had been introduced, and 
had received the general approbation of 
the country. It had operated like oil on 
troubled water; agitation had subsided, 
and he had every expectation, that if the 


_measure was suffered to pass into a law 


there would be a season of peace and 
tranquillity, of improvement to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, and an addi- 
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tion of strength to the Government, such 
as had not been witnessed for years past. 
Some persons had expressed a surprise that 
no opposition was made to it, but the 
current of opinion set too strong the other 
way. It would not do, at the present day, 
to talk of county meetings as farces, or to 
say they were not attended by a large 
proportion of the freeholders. Look 
at the meetings in Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, Cheshire, counties which had 
hitherto been most adverse to Reform; 
look at the respectable names of the per- 
sons who attended those meetings, and 
then let their Lordships say if the question 
had not been favourably received by per- 
sons of all parties, and even by persons 
who were eminently Tories. There never 
had been a measure regarding which pub- 
lic opinion had so nearly approached to 
unanimity. He would refer to a criterion 
upon this head, sanctioned by an authority 
which even the noble Duke would think 
entitled to respect. In the discussion on 
the Catholic Question, a right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated the proportion of coun- 
ties and principal towns for and against 
that measure. He stated that there were 
nineteen counties for, and seventeen against 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation ; 
of principal towns, twenty-six were for and 
nineteen against the measure. Assuming 
that as a practical and correct mode of 
estimating public opinion, let their Lord- 
ships see how that opinion was expressed 
upon this Question, Taking the same 
counties and towns, he found that twenty- 
seven counties were for, and nine against 
the measure; of principal towns, there 
were thirty-seven for, and eight against it. 
The noble Duke had said that if Parlia- 
ment should reject the measure, he was 
satisfied the country would submit without 
a murmur. He would admit that, if the 
measure were rejected, there might be no 
opposition to the authority of the law or a 
throwing off attachment or allegiance to 
the Government and he trusted and hoped 
such would be the result; but that there 
would not be a murmur, let not the noble 
Duke “lay that flattering unction to his 
soul.” That there would be a general at- 
tempt, by legal and constitutional means, 
to urge on Parliament the adoption of the 
measure, he had no doubt; there would 
be diseontent and agitation throughout 
the country, which would be kept in alarm 
and irritation ; and the consequence would 
be, a state of things similar to that which 
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preceded Catholic Emancipation in Ire- 
land. The very persons who now reject 
the measure would then find themselves 
obliged to agree to it. He had supported 
Catholic Emancipation for more than thirty 
years, through good report and evil report ; 
he had been driven from office by an en- 
deavour to make a slight step towards it; 
and it was a sacrifice he willingly made for 
that object. In all the discussions he had 
heard on that question, it had been con- 
tended that Catholic Emancipation must 
produce the subversion of the Constitution 
and the separation of the two countries. 
No man had argued more strongly against 
that measure than the noble Duke. He 
remembered the noble Duke saying that it 
was not Catholic Emancipation that Ire- 
land wanted ; adding—for the words sank 
deep into his ear—that Ireland had never 
been more than half conquered. These 
opinions had been uttered as confidently 
by the same persons who opposed Catholic 
Emancipation, as they now predicted simi- 
lar results from Reform. But at the end 
of a few years these persons found the 
error they laboured under in resisting those 
claims, and the measure of Emancipation 
was proposed by those very men. Had 
the discovery been made sooner, the evils 
which now oppressed Ireland would per- 
haps have disappeared. The same would 
be the case in the event of the rejection of 
the proposition for Reform. Granted at 
the present moment, the people would 
consider it as an act of grace; refused, 
who could predict the consequences of the 
rejection? It was arejection which might 
destroy the present Administration; but 
how would it operate on their successors ? 
The people, disappointed of their just ex- 
pectations, would be inflamed with resent- 
ment; and would eventually demand, with 
a voice of thunder, that which it would 
be found impossible longer to ‘deny ; but 
the granting of which would not only be 
unattended with the advantages that would 
now accompany its concession, but, in the 
strong excitement that would then exist, 
might be productive of evils which no man 
could foresee—evils that might throw the 
whole country into irremediable disorder. 
He was firmly convinced that the present 
measure would satisfy the people, and as 
firmly convinced that, without some large 
and liberal measure of Reform, the Go- 
vernment could not possibly be carried on 
advantageously for the country. 


Lord Wharncliffe made a short reply, 
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in which he asserted, that the motion which 
he had made proceeded from himself 
alone; and contended that, although Re- 
form, and a considerable degree of Reform, 
was necessary, his Majesty’s Government 
might, if they had thought proper, have 
brought forward a plan which would have 
been sufficiently satisfactory to the whole 
country, instead of originating the rash 
and dangerous measure which they now 
advocated, and from the perilous conse- 
quences of which, should it be adopted, 
they would find it difficult to discover the 
means of extrication. 

Motion agreed to. 


HILO SIO LEO OP mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 28, 1831. 


Minutes.] The Committee appointed to try the validity of 
the Election of the Member for the Forfar district of 
Burghs reported, that the Lord Advocate was not duly 
elected, and that Mr. Ogilvie was. —Return amended. Mr. 
Oaitvir took the Oaths and his Seat. 

The Committee upon the Liverpool Election Petition re- 
ported, that W. Ewart, Esq. was not duly elected at the 
last election of a Burgess to serve in Parliament for the 
Town and Borough of Liverpool, and that the said Elec- 
tion was null and void. The Committee further reported, 
“‘That it appeared to the Committee that gross bribery 
and treating had prevailed during the last election for the 
Borough of Liverpool.” 

A new Writ was ordered for Winchilsea, in the room of the 
Hon. Henry Dunpas, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, 

Bills read a second time. The Sea Apprentices Settlement, 
and the Annual Indemnity. The Land-Tax Double 
Assessment Amendment, read a first time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Guest, of all 
Dividends received upon Rentes placed in deposit with 
the British and French Commissioners under the Conven- 
tion, No. 7, of 20th November, 1815, and with the 
British Commissioners under the Convention of 25th 
April, 1818; stating the dates of such receipts, and an 
account of all Rentes purchased with such dividends, from 
the period at which the return to the Houseof Commons, 
dated June 29th, 1821 (No. 728) ends, down to 26th July, 
1826; also, of allsums of Money remitted by such Com- 
missioners to England during the same period, and the 
rates of exchange at which, and the times when, such re- 
mittances were made, and an account of all sums invested 
in British public securities during that period, with the 
dates of such investments, the rates at which the same are 
invested, and all dividends received thereon:—On the 
Motion of Sir MATTHEW WuITE RiDLey, of the number 
of Merchant Seamen who are now in Greenwich Hospital ; 
distinguishing those that have served, and those that have 


not served in his Majesty’s Navy; of the number of Chil- | 
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dren of Merchant-Seamen in the School at Greenwich | 
Hospital:—On the Motion of Lord Ki.Lren, of all | 


Monies expended by the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, out of the annual rents or ordinary 


income of the Crown Land Revenues for redemption of | 


Land-tax, charged on the possessions of the Crown, from 


the time the whole capital stock, appropriated for redemp- | 


tion of land-tax was disposed of for other purposes, ac- 
cording to Act 5th Geo, IV., c. 48, down to the time of 
making the return; of the amount of Land-tax redeemed 
on the site of Carlton House and Gardens, since their re- 
Jinquishment by his late Majesty, for the purpose of grant- 
ing building leases thereon, and of the rents in lieu of 
land-tax reserved from, or otherwise claimed or proposed 
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to be charged by the Commissioners upon the tenants who 
have built, or may build, on that site; shewing also, how 
much of the amount of land-tax redeemed is charged, or 
proposed to be charged, on the parts not intended to be 
let for building ;—On the Motion of Sir Rongrr INGLIS, 
shewing the amount of Monies which would have been 
applicable to his Majesty’s Civil Government in England, 
if the hereditary and temporary revenues of the Crown, 
enjoyed by his Majesty King George 2nd, had been enjoyed 
by his Majesty King George 3rd, from 25th October, 1760, 
to 29th January, 1820; and by his Majesty King George 
4th, from 29th January, 1820, to 26th June, 1830; dis- 
tinguishing each year, and distinguishing also, the here- 
ditary and temporary revenues of the Crown respectively ; 
shewing also, first, the amount of the annuity received by 
their late Majesties in lieu of those revenues; secondly, 
the amount of Monies granted by Parliament for the dis- 
charge of the Civil List Debt, during the same period; 
and, thirdly, the difference to the publie upon the balance 
of the said account, so far as the same can be ascertained ; 
(such account being in referenee to the account marked 
‘ Appendix C.’ to the Report of the Select Committee 
upon the Civil List, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 16th June, 1815, No. 401; and also, in refer- 
ence to No. 18 of [III.] Civil List, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 12th November, 1830, No. 
22.) 

Petitions presented For the Abolition of Slavery, by Mr. 
A’Court, from Knaresborough :—By Sir F. BLakg, from 
Baptists at Arnwood, and twenty-five other bodies of Dis- 
senters:—-By Lord Moreau, seventy-six, from different 
places in Yorkshire:—By Lord STANLEY, 160, from dif- 
ferent places in Lancashire;s—By Mr. Hume, seventy- 
eight, chiefly from Middlesex, and some from Scotland. 
Against the Register of Deeds Bill, by Mr. A’Court, from 
Southwell :—By Sir M. W. Ripuey, from Solicitors at 
Newcastle and Gateshead, and from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Newcastle. For Reform, by Mr. Farranp, (and 
praying that the East-Riding of Yorkshire might be con- 
sidered) :—By Mr. A. Duncomss, from the Corporation 
of East Retford :—By Lord STANLEY, from various places 
in Lancashire: By Mr. Hume, from the Bath Political 
Association :—-By Mr, Hopuousg, from St. James and St. 
John’s the Evangelist, Westminster :— By Sir J. SepriGuT, 
from the County of Hertford. Against Reform, by Sir 
R. INGuIs, from the western parts of London:—By Mr. 
MALcotM, from Boston:—By Mr. Orp, from Morpeth. 
Against the Tax on Cotton Wool, by Sir W. Raz, from 
Cotton Manufacturers of Glasgow :-—- By Lord STANLEY, 
from Bury, Lancashire. By Lord KiLugEN, from 
Hacketstown, against Grants to the Kildare-street So- 
ciety; from Navan, complaining of Distress, and for the 
Repeal of the Subletting Act:—By Mr. Gratran, a 
similar Petition, from Bray. By Mr. Denison, from 
Market Gardeners at Battersea, to be Exempted from the 
Metropolis Police Act; from St. Mary’s, Newington, for 
the Repeal of the Stamp Duties, and for a Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes; and from Occupiers of Land in Stoke 
next Guildford, for a Commutation of Tithes. For the 
Repeal of the Malt Duty, by Sir Joun Owen, from Pem- 
broke. Against the Liability of Landlords’ Bill, by Mr. 
Guest, from Merthyr Tidvil. Against the Abolition of 
the Coal Meters Establishment, Dublin, by Mr. Suaw, 
from Dublin:—By Mr. G. Dawson, from the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, and from the Coal Meters of Dublin. By 
Sir M. S. Stewart, from Planters and Merehants at 
Glasgow, connected with the West Indies, praying for 
Compensation; and from the Procurators at Greenock, 
for the Repeal of the Duties on Certificates. By Mr. 
Cooper, from Sligo, for the Repeal of the Acts which 
restrict the circulation of Small Notes. By Mr. P. H. 
Howarp, from Helensburgh, against the proposed Tax 
on Steam Boats. By Sir M. W. Ripigy, from the Mer- 
chant-Seamen of Newcastle, against the Contribution to 
Greenwich Hospital. By Mr. Western, from St. Paul’s, 
Walden, for Reform, Commutation of Tithes, and the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. By Sir J. Bounke, from 
Barna, for an Alteration of the Galway Franchise. By 
Mr. S. Rice, from Skibbereen, for equalizing the Duties 
on East and West-India Sugar. By Mr. Sykes, from 
Cottingham, complaining of Distress. 
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Rerorm—Peritions.] Sir W. Rae 
presented Petitions from the Fife district of 
Burghs, complaining of being deprived of 
the privilege of voting for Representatives 
in Parliament by the Reform Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member stated, that the 
population of the district was 6,000, and 
these petitioners had had the right of re- 
turning Members to Parliament ever since 
the Revolution. He concurred also in their 
view that they ought not to be disfranchised, 
and he hoped the Lord Advocate would 
take their case into consideration. 

Colonel Davies asked how many electors 
the district contained ? 

Sir G. Warrender said, there were at 
least 100 electors, who were selected from 
a larger body of Burgesses. The popula- 
tion amounted to 6,000. He was opposed 
to all measures of disfranchisement such 
as were involved in the Reform Bill. 

Mr. H. Drummond said, these were not 
the petitions of close corporations, but of 
the inhabitants generally, who disapproved 
of the measures of disfranchisement. 

Mr. S. Wortley declared his opinion, 
that the question of the Representation of 
Scotland rested on different grounds from 
the Representation of England and Ireland. 
He would support the Second Reading of 
the Scotch Reform Bill. 

Colonel Lindsay was opposed to the 
present plan of Reform. The people of 
Scotland were happy and contented, and 
he was of opinion that there was no neces- 
sity for an experiment to be made with a 
new Constitution. 

Mr. Kennedy said, the disfranchisement 
was not unprecedented, and, in confirma- 
tion of the statement, referred to the Scotch 
boroughs, which were debarred of the right 
of returning Members at the period of the 
Union with England. 

Mr. Monteith declared, that a great mass 
of the landed proprietors and inhabitants 
of the principal towns of Scotland was 
decidedly opposed to the measure. 

Mr. F.G. Howard objected to the princi- 
ple of disfranchisement which ran through 
the Bill; but was ready to admit that some 
Reform was necessary for Scotland. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was a little incon- 
venient that the Lord Advocate should not 
be in his place during a discussion like the 
present. Not that he regretted the cause 


of the learned Lord’s absence, however, for 
he thought the Lord Advocate had been 
very properly excluded by the Committee. 
But he supposed the learned Lord would 
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Petitions. 


succeed in getting in for some convenient 
little borough, such as Windsor or Milborne 
Port, previous to the Second Reading of 
the Bill. - It was very well for Ministers to 
declaim against boroughs, but they were 
occasionally found rather necessary. 

The Attorney General said, he hoped 
the learned Lord would shortly be in the 
House, and, till then, it might be better to 
postpone any discussion on the Scotch 
Reform Bill. 

Lord Morpeth called the attention of 
the House to an important petition on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, from the 
freeholders and inhabitants of the county 
of York, assembled at a county meeting, 
convened by the High Sheriff, in pursuance 
of a requisition to that purpose. The 
petition was signed on behalf of the meet- 
ing by a person deputed to preside over it 
by the Sheriff, who was prevented by illness 
from attending in person. The noble Lord, 
after referring to the numerous and import- 
ant interests existing in the great county 
of which he had the honour to be one 
of the Representatives, observed, that no 
individual connected with one of those 
great interests had come forward to inter- 
rupt the unanimity of the meeting on the 
subject of the measure of Reform. The 
petition expressed the opinion of the meet- 
ing that the proposed measure for the 
amendment of the Representation would 
establish our legislative power on such a 
basis as would be calculated to secure the 
confidence of the nation, and that a Par- 
liament so formed would be able to legislate 
fearlessly for all the interests of this mighty 
empire. In saying thus much he should 
have sufficiently discharged his duty, and 
should not have added another word in 
presenting the petition, had it not been for 
an opinion which fell from the hon. and 
learned member for Weymouth, in his 
speech on the Reform Bill that day week. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
great courtesy and infinite tenderness and 
consideration towards the Members for 
Yorkshire, was pleased to observe, that if 
the tri-partite division of the county were 
adopted (as psoposed by the Bill), the 
members for York would no longer appear 
invested with the same weight and import- 
ance as at present. Now, professing him- 
self, as he did most sincerely, deeply 
grateful to the general body of his consti- 
tuents, he was content to submit to any per- 
sonal diminution of importance which the 
change might occasion,—a course that he 
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would be ashamed not to adopt amidst the 
examples of noble sacrifices in relation to 
the question of Reform by which he was 
surrounded,—examples presented by in- 


dividuals connected with him by near ties | 


of blood, as well as by other distinguished 
persons. The cases of Knaresborough and 
Horsham would not easily be forgotten ; 
and it was pleasing to see virtuous examples 
offered, not only by our loftiest Dukes, but 
also by our poorest freemen. If Gentlemen 
wished to know whether the county of 
York resented the projected invasion of its 
territorial integrity, he could only say, that 
a feeling of approbation more general and 
complete had never attended any measure 
than that with which the present plan was 
received in Yorkshire, where it had been 
termed the great Charter of the fourth 
William. In proof of this feeling he re- 
ferred to petitions, which he had already 
presented, from various places in the 
county, with from 50,000 to 60,000 sig- 
natures attached to them, and also to the 
present petition. 

Mr. W. Duncombe would not follow the 
example of the noble Lord, who had turned 
his back on the Speaker, and addressed 
himself directly to another part of the 
House, which probably had peculiar attrac- 
tions for the noble Lord. [An allusion to 
Lord Morpeth having turned his face to- 
wards the strangers’ gallery during the 
greater part of his speech]. He had been 
assured, upon authority in which he placed 
the utmost confidence, that the meeting to 
which the noble Lord referred was a de- 
cided failure; in fact, that a thinner county 
meeting was never known to have occurred 
in the Castle-yard of York within the 
memory of man. He did not agree with 
the noble Lord as to the supposed complete 
unanimity of that county in relation to the 
subject of Reform. He admitted that there 
was a considerable feeling in favour of the 
Bill, but he also maintained, that a strong 
Opposition to it prevailed in various parts 
of the county. It was not surprising, that 
a plan which gave two Members to each 
of the three ridings, and Representatives 
to several of the large towns, should be 
acceptable to many, but he denied that the 
measure had afforded undivided satisfac- 
tion. One objection to the Bill was, that 
it made the Representation that of one class 
only. The hon. Member quoted from a 
newspaper, in the political views of which 
he said he did not concur, to show, that at 
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exceed from 1,000 to 1,500 persons, and 
that at one o’clock not above 3,000 were in 
the Castle-yard, including idlers, although 
it was the Assize-weck. Be it recollected, 
that the Castle-yard at York was capable 
of containing 40,000 persons, and he (Mr. 
Duncombe) had seen it crammed to suffoca- 
tion on an important constitutional occa- 
sion. Did it seem as if the great body of 
the county took a very strong interest in 
Reform when the meeting in its support 
was so thinly attended ? 

Sir J. Johnstone said, the inhabitants of 
the county had expressed their opinions in 
petitions on the subject of Reform, and 
there was no occasion for persons living at 
a distance to attend at the city of York to 
petition again. It should also be recollect- 
ed that the country was thinly peopled 
about York. 

Mr. S. Wortley confirmed the hon. 
Member (Mr. Duncombe’s) account of the 
thinness of the meeting, although held in 
the Assize-week. He did not undertake to 
say what was the opinion of the county of 
York on Reform; he only protested against 
this petition being taken as a decisive de- 
claration of that opinion. 

Mr. Sykes.— Did the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Duncombe) pretend to say 
that this measure was not popular. [Mr 
Duncombe.—I never said so.]_ The peti 
tion ought, in his opinion, to be taken as 
expressing the opinion of the county of 
York. At the meeting at which this peti- 
tion was agreed to, the utmost unanimity 
prevailed. The letters which he had re. 
ceived day after day informed him, that 
there was a strong feeling in the large 
towns, in the small towns, and even in the 
villages, throughout Yorkshire, in favour of 
Reform, according to the plan introduced 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. He had no 
doubt that it was impossible truly to con- 
tradict the existence of that feeling. The 
petitions which had been presented from 
different parts of the county established the 
fact. Amongst the people, the question 
appeared to be, whether they were to have 
a Constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; or whether they were to have a 
Constitution of King, Lords, and Borough- 
mongers ¢ 

Mr.J.Faneexpressed his decided hostility 
to the proposed measure, because it would 
have the effect of disfranchising the labour- 
ing classes, and would reduce them to the 
situation of mere hewers of wood and 
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‘himself to believe that those who sat there 
as popular Representatives, and whose duty 
it was, to guard the rights of the people of 
England, would ever condescend to dele- 
gate the power of declaring how the repre- 
sentation of particular places was to be 
altered, to three Members of his Majesty’s 
privy council. 

Mr. Bethell said, he believed that it was 
admitted on all hands, that this petition 
was not agreed to at a large meeting of the 
county of York; but from the information 
which he had received from various indi- 
viduals connected with the county, he had 
every reason to think that the great body 
of the population was in favour of the 
Bill. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Morpeth, in moving that the pe- 
tition be printed took occasion to return 
his thanks to his hon. friend (Mr. Dun- 
combe) for having reminded him that he had 
not addressed his observations in a manner 
sufficiently direct to the Speaker. That 
circumstance, however, was tobe attributed 
not to intention, but to mere inadvertence, 
He should only state farther, as he had 
stated before, that this petition was agreed 
to at a meeting, of which all the world was 
apprised, and at which the whole county 
might have been present, and yet not a 
single dissentient voice was heard. 

Mr. Sadler said, the meeting at York 
was by no means numerously attended. 
The inhabitants of the city of York and 
its vicinity amounted to 30,000 or 40,000, 
and if people were so enthusiastically at- 
tached to this measure as had been repre- 
sented, he should be glad to know why 
they had not appeared at the meeting in 
greater numbers? Indeed, the editor of 
one of the county papers which was 
favourable to Reform observed, that he 
never recollected a meeting that excited 
less interest. 

Lord Hotham said, he was not present 
on Friday when the hon. member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel) pointed out the in- 
justice which that Borough would expe- 
rience if the plan now before the House 
were carried into effect. Had he been 
present, he could have fully borne out the 
statement of the hon. Baronet. He did 


not believe, in making the proposed ar- 
rangement, that there was the slightest in- 
tention, on the part of Ministers, to act 
with feelings of partiality towards any in- 
terest; but he was quite sure, that if they 
proceeded with the plan as it now stood, 
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they would do great injustice in many in- 


stances. It appeared, that sometimes the 
criterion adopted, was the population of 
the Borough, and sometimes of the parish. 
The consequence was, that in some cases 
the Borough would retain its Members, be- 
cause the population of the whole parish 
was taken; and in others it would lose one 
or both Representatives, because the popu- 
lation of the Borough only was selected. In 
the case of the borcugh of Leominster, which 
he had the honour to represent, it appeared 
that the population was only 3,650; but 
there was a note, at the bottom of the page, 
by which it appeared that the population 
of the parish amounted to 4,601 persons. 

Lord Althorp said, that Ministers had 
acted on the last population returns— 
those of 1821. In fact, they had no other 
data to proceed upon. If, however, there 
appeared to be such great incorrectness 
in them as was stated, Ministers would 
not fail to attend to the fact. 

Sir J. Johnstone said, that the meeting 
at which this petition was agreed to, was 
a most respectable one. 

Mr .W. Duncombe observed, that he had 
not asserted that Reform was not popular 
in the county of York; but he denied that 
it was popular to the extent which had 
been represented. 

Petition to be printed. 


Lonpon Coat Trape.] Mr. F. Lewis, 
in bringing in the Bill for regulating the 
taking off the Duties on Coals in the Port 
of London, said, that the Act which he 
had now to explain to the House, and to 
the provisions of which he begged their 
attention, was purely local, and applicable 
solely to London and its immediate vicinity. 
When, however, they considered the 
number of persons residing in the Metro- 
polis who were interested in the Coal 
Trade; and when, too, they considered 
the extent and importance of the trade 
itself, and of the Shipping employed in it, 
he hoped he might be permitted to tres- 
pass a little on the time of the House 
while he attempted to explain the effect of 
the regulations which had prevailed in the 
Coal Trade, and of those which he pro- 
posed to submit to them in the Act now 
tobe introduced. Every person who knew 
any thing of the price of coals, and every 
person whom he addressed was a con- 
sumer of them must have been struck with 
the difference between that price in the 
port of London, and any of the other great 
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cities of the kingdom. In the port of 
Dublin, for instance, they would find that 
coals were seldom higher than from 21s. to 
23s. a chaldron the duty being about 
1s. 6d., while in the port of London the 
ordinary descriptions of coal averaged a 
price of 44s. a chaldron, weighing not 
more than twenty-four cwt. The price of 
coals was, however, much too high in all 
the Ports which received coals in the 
southern parts of the kingdom, and it was 
the duty of the Legislature to adopt some 
means of remedying the evil. The great 
manufactures, such as those carried on at 
Norwich, and some other places, have 
been for some time abandoning that part 
of the country because fuel is scarce and 
dear, in order to find greater facilities for 
carrying on the business in the places 
where fuel is cheap; and the consequence 
is, that great distress is frequently felt in 
particular districts from the emigration of 
the persons connected with those manufac- 
tures. It was, he repeated, the duty of 
the Government to remedy the evils which 
the want of fuel is producing, both in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere, as compared 
with the northern counties, and at all 
events to take care that they did not in- 
crease and extend the natural difficulties 
of any particular situation by any legisla- 
tive provisions. ‘The House would recol- 
lect that a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the nature of the Coal Trade, 
and the best method of remedying some of 
the laws which applied to it. After the 
most patient and laborious investigation, 
that Committee were unanimously of 
opinion, that the Act of the 47th Geo. 3rd 
tended much to increase the evils of the 
system, and that the minute regulations 
and restrictions which it imposed on vessels 
in the Coal Trade, from the moment when 
they arrived in the river until their cargo 
was delivered to the consumer, tended 
greatly to increase the price of the commo- 
dity, and to stop all the fair competition of 
the market. From the moment the ship ar- 
rives, instead of leaving the owner to dis- 
pose of his cargo to the best advantage 
and according to the principles which 
should apply to all buyers and sellers, an 
individual is put on board to collect the 
Customs’ Dues of the Port of London and 
the Dues of the City, and at the same time 
to conduct the whole of the bargains be-- 
tween the buyer and the seller in the dis- 
posal of the cargo. To that arrangement 
he made his first objection, because he 
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thought it infinitely better that the same» 
freedom of trade which prevailed in other 
commodities should be extended to the 
traffic in coals. With respect, however, 
to the collection of the Customs’ Duties 
by the Meters, he had, after much delibe- 
ration, determined to let that part of the 
arrangement stand, and apply himself 
merely to the other; but when he heard 
it announced that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government to abandon 
those duties, he at once resolved to get rid 
of the City ship-meters altogether, and to 
put an end, if possible, to all the regula- 
tions with which they were connected. 
In the inquiries which he felt it necessary 
to prosecute for that object, he was bound 
to say, that he had received from every 
person connected with the trade, from all 
the City authorities, and from all the 
officers acting under them, the fairest, the 
most liberal, and candid treatment, and 
every assistance in their power. In no 
one instance, indeed, was there the slight- 
est impediment thrown in his way in the 
obtaining of any information which he 
felt it necessary to require. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, and after 
the most anxious inquiry, the course which 
he proposed to adopt in the Bill, with re- 
ference to the payment of the different du- 
ties, was briefly this—that all coals should 
in future be sold, and all duties collected 
by the ton weight instead of the chaldron. 
The Members of the House were all well 
aware of the fact, that the duties which 
were collected under the name of the 
Orphans’ Fund had been mortgaged to a 
large amount, for securing the payment of 
the sums necessary to the completion of 
London Bridge, and that it was not therefore 
within the power of Parliament to make 
much reduction in theiramount. The Com- 
mittee had, however, succeeded in making 
an arrangement with respect to the collec- 
tion of that duty; they had compounded 
the 10d. collect:d from every chaldron of 
coals on account of that duty, for a sum 
of 8d. to be paid on every ton weight. 
With respect to the other duties—-the 4d. 
due on every chaldron to the City, and 
several other sums under various denomi- 
nations, it was proposed, and had been 
agreed to by the City, that the whole 
should be compromised on the payment of 
4d. in the ton. This made the whole 
duty 1s. a ton; and by the addition of a 
ld. for the market, which would make al- 
together Is. 1d., they would thus get rid 
2N2 
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of all the Dues which had hitherto been 
collected under so many different denomi- 
nations. While he proposed this arrange- 
ment, he could not, however, avoid saying 
—although he did not wish to interfere 
with the arrangements of the Government 
-—that he thought it would be infinitely 
better to do away the Orphans’ Fund 
altogether, and raise a sum in lien of it by 
a certain small per centage on all the cus- 
tom duties paid in the Port of London; a 
charge which, he thought, would be infi- 
nitely fairer than that which was now im- 
posed solely on coals. He threw this out, 
however, merely as a suggestion which he 
thought worthy of consideration. In the 
Bill, he applied himself to the duty as it 
at present existed, and he had compounded 
for it by the sum already stated. With 
respect to the amount of coal which en- 
tered the Port of London in the different 
Colliers, he proposed to do away with the 
whole plan of measurement which at pre- 
sent existed: and, without substituting 
for it any other plan of taking the 
quantity by weight, to refer to the Ports 
from which the vessels sailed for a satis- 
factory account of their tonnage, which 
was now taken under competent officers ; 
and, by that means, save all the expense 
of any establishment for the same purpose 
in the Metropolis. With this understanding 
on the extent of the tonnage of the vessel, 
and the quantity of coal which she would 
carry, he proposed to allow every vessel 
entering the Port of London to compound 
with the City for a given time for the 
amount of her dues. Everybody would 
know the tonnage of the vessel by the 
established registers, and the owner could 
then make his composition for any number 
of voyages or of years which he might 
think fit, for his benefit, and which the 
City might be disposed to allow; and, he 
was confident, from the course the trade 
would then fall into, that scarcely a single 
vessel would be engaged in the trade un- 
less under a composition of that descrip- 
tion. The next point, after attaining this 
economy in the collection of the duties 
was, to allow the Colliers to employ such 
men as they thought proper, at such wages 
as they could agree on for the discharge of 
their cargoes, and to get rid of all that 
class of persons called whippers, who had 
hitherto increased the cost of coal without 
adding to the facilities for obtaining it. 
The wages of the persons employed in the 
discharge of coal vessels was fixed by Act 
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of Parliament, in the year 1807—an im- 
politic proceeding at any time, but most 
impolitic in the present case, in which 
the employer, although compelled to pay 
16s. a week to his men, contrived, by 
charging them for lodging which they did 
not require, and for beer which they did 
not drink, and for various other things of 
that description, to pay scarcely 4s. a 
week in money. He need not, therefore, 
say that one of the provisions of his Bill, 
went to the repeal of the clause which 
compelled the payment of any stipulated 
sum, and left the employer to pay as low, 
and the employed to demand as much, as 
the market of labour would allow them ; the 
owner or master of the Collier being at 
liberty to employ whom he pleased, and 
the whipper to work for whom he pleased. 
With reference to the discharge of the 
cargo itself, and its ultimate delivery to the 
consumer, he proposed to do away with 
the whole system of selling coal by mea- 
sure. Who could suppose that a measure 
would at any time hold the same quantity 
of coal? Was it possible, he would ask, 
to put the same quantity into any measure 
twice over? The thing was impossible 
and the law absurd; but the reason why 
the plan of selling coal by chaldron and 
measure prevailed so long was this, that the 
city of London was entitled to a duty of 
4d. on every ton weight of coal, and 
to 8d. on every chaldron; or, in other 
words, it was entitled in the one case to 
a duty of only 4d. on twenty ewt. and in 
the other to a duty of 8d. on twenty-six 
cwt.—an unwise provision, which had 
for a long time tended to increase the 
abuse of the trade, and to deprive the 
Port of London of a supply of that kind 
of coal which was at once the cheapest 
and the best fitted for its consumption. 
Every one knew that the larger and the bet- 
ter sorts of coal were the only kind brought 
to London, although its various manufac- 
tures required every kind which could be 
supplied. At Newcastle, and in the coal 
districts, thousands upon thousands of 
small coal were burned in waste, blacken- 
ing the ground, and defiling the atmos- 
phere, and putting the proprietor of the 
coal mine to a great expense in purchasing 
a place for burning them on, because that 
kind of coal could not be brought to the 
London market, although, under a better 
state of circumstances, it could and would 
be used in preference to any other in the 
various furnaces, and limekilns, and brick- 
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kilns which abound in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis. It was a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that no coals were shipped except the 
large coal for the London market; and 
why was this? Purely because the solid coal 
occupied a larger space when broken, and 
when sold by measure, enabled the ship- 
owner and the coal merchant and the re- 
tail dealer to make a large profit on their 
trade. For this purpose, coal was broken 
by the lightermen, broken in the ships, 
broken in the docks, broken on the wharfs, 
and broken by the retail dealer, until it 
reached the consumer in the smallest 
pieces, which he would purchase at a rate 
rendered still more exorbitant by the de- 
ficiency of quantity, which by this pro- 
cess was concealed. If, then, coal hence- 
forward should be sold by weight, the 
small coal, which had hitherto been de- 
stroyed at the pit’s mouth, would speedily 
find its way to the market, and would not 
only prove beneficial to the trades which 
require such a supply of fuel, but at the 
same time tend much to keep down the 
price of the better kinds. Under the new 
plan of selling coal by weight, a ma- 
terial improvement would be effected in the 
method of detecting frauds on the delivery 
of the article to the consumer. At the 
present moment when a buyer, has reason 
to suspect that the sacks are deficient in 
quantity, he is obliged to send for a meter 
to the neighbouring wharf, and after he goes 
through the whole of the process required 
by Act of Parliament, if the coals be not 
deficient he has to pay the expense of the 
measurement, and thus he actually inflicts 
a penalty on himself for having gone through 
the pain of getting the coal re-measured. 
In order to remedy this evil, he proposed 
that every sack should be made to contain 
as nearly as possible two hundred weight of 
coal. At every considerable wharf he 
would have a weighing machine, and in- 
stead of the coal being tossed to and fro, 
with an apparent alteration of the quantity 
in the measure at every trial, he proposed 
that the cart should be weighed first, and 
the sacks being then thrown on, the exact 
quantity of coal could be ascertained with 
the utmost precision. Having now stated 
the principal provisions of the Bill, he had 
only to say that the persons whose interests 
were affected by the new arrangements 
would not be left without compensation. 
The City of London was to receive, as he 
had already explained, a market penny a 
cewt., and out of the product of this fund, 
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which it was calculated would amount to 
11,0002. the City undertook, that compen-~ 
sation should be given to the ship-meters, 
and the other persons who might suffer by 
the alterations. He trusted, by carrying 
these arrangements into full effect, to ren- 
der the sale of coal as open and as free 
from all trammel and restrictions, as Corn 
in Mark-lane; and he was confident 
that, in doing so, he should benefit both 
the seller and the consumer. It was a 
common custom now for the person who 
purchased from the ships to give a larger 
price than he otherwise would have done, 
because he knew that he could charge it 
to his customer; but it was the bounden 
duty of the Legislature to take care that 
the trade was left open to competition, and 
that no provision of theirs tended to en 
hance the price to the purchaser. After 
observing that four land-meters could 
keep a register of the arrival of the ships 
and the amount of their tonnage, the right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by expressing 
an opinion that these regulations would on 
inquiry be found perfectly practicable ; 
and he believed it would be also found 
that he proposed no alteration which was 
not supported by evidence before the Com- 
mittee, or by the most extensive and accu- 
rate information collected from those best 
acquainted with the trade to which the 
Bill applied. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman agreed in the 
importance and utility of the alterations 
contained in the Bill; but he thought 
there was one fact which came to light in 
a recent action that ought not to be lost 
sight of. It appeared that the small coal 
sold at the pit’s mouth was charged only 
5s. if it was for the Irish market, and 14s. 
if it was for the London market. Now it 
occurred that a person who bought coal 
for Ireland happened for some reason to 
sell it in London, and this coming to the 
ears of the vendors, they brought an action 
against the man who sold the coal in Lon- 
don, and recovered the difference. When 
the object of the Legislature was to get 
rid of impositions, and set the coal trade 
free from combinations and restrictions, 
he thought a circumstance of that kind 
should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson approved, like 
his hon. colleague, of the principle of the 
Bill, and of the necessity of getting rid of 
all the grievances of the system of the coal 
trade; but there were several difficulties 
connected with the alterations, which re- 
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quired consideration, The Orphan Dues, 
it should be recollected, were mortgaged 
for a sum of nearly one million and a half. 
It was necessary to take care that nothing 
should affect the fund thus pledged. He 


had doubts of the policy of getting rid of 


the ship-meters, because he thought there 
should be somebody between the buyer 
and the seller, and he confessed he had 
some misgivings with respect to the work- 
ing of some of the other portions of the 
arrangements. Applying himself to the 
observations of the hon. Member with re- 
spect to Dublin, he begged him to look 
to the difference in the length of the voy- 
age between London and Dublin. All 
the coals used in the Irish market did not 
come from one place. There were coals 
sent from Whitehaven, and from various 
parts of Wales, to the port of Dublin, the 
freight being seldom more than 6s. or 7s., 
while the freight of coal from Newcastle to 
London was 10s. or 12s; indeed, nothing 
very short of 12s. would be a remuneration ; 
so that in that respect there was a differ- 
ence of 5s.a chaldron. The right hon. 
Gentleman contended fora free trade in 
coal; and he (Ald. Thomson) admitted 
it would be beneficial to get rid of the re- 
strictions which were now imposed on it ; 
but he thought it was also necessary to 
get rid of the combinations which raised 
the price 6s. or 7s. at the pit, and 
which could only be effected by opening 
vew channels for the trade, and encou- 
raging the import of coal from Yorkshire 
and Scotland. That was the effectual 
method of breaking up the combination 
among the present great coal-owners. It 
was in evidence before the Committee, 
that a coal ship had been actually com- 
pelled to stop three weeks at Newcastle 
before she could obtain a cargo, because 
the coal proprietor declared he had deliver- 
ed his month’s supply of coal, and the 
ship must wait till the Ist of the next 
month before he could deliver any more. 


He thought this required the attention of 


Government quite as much as the regula- 
tion of the port of London; and that it 
was the duty of Government to take some 


measures to break up the combination of 


the coal-owners. 

Mr. Bell denied, that the price of the 
small coal was different to those who pur- 
chased it for the Dublin or the London 
market. The price was, he understood, 
the same to both, being about 6s. 4d. or 
6s. 6d, at that moment. With respect to 
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the combination of the coal-owners, he 
could only say that the price of coal had 
fallen 7s. within a very short time at the 
pit’s mouth ; and if that combination could 
do any good to the coal owners, it was evi- 
dent that it must be carried much further. 
This fall was, however, a proof of the in- 
efficacy of any arrangements; and he be- 
lieved he might add, that the city of Lon- 
don had not been, during a vast number 
of years, left for a single day without its 
proper supply of coal. 

Mr. Alderman Thomson explained, 
and referred to the action which had 
taken place, and which had established 
that the difference between the prices 
asked at the pit for the same coal, if to go 
to Ireland, or to go to London, was the 
difference between 5s. and 14s. 

Mr. Alderman Wood approved of the 
measure, and observed, that the large 
charge upon the public of forty meters, 
each at a salary of 200/., would be done 
away with. He could not understand the 
argument of those who maintained that 
the public would not derive benefit from 
the proposed reduction of 6s. in duty, any 
more than they did from the former reduc- 
tion of 3s. The fact was, that the coal 
merchants in London were vieing with 
one another, who should pitch their coals 
at the lowest rate. If he were to be told 
that the public would receive no benefit 
from the remission of taxation, then he 
would say that it would be better to re- 
main as we were. It would be better for 
Government to retain the revenue, if the 
reduction of it gave no relief to the pub- 
lic. He felt confident, however, with re- 
ference to this particular article, that the 
public would experience the greatest bene- 
fit from the competition which would take 
place among the dealers in it. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that it was 
peculiarly necessary to remedy one griev- 
ance of which the southern ship-owners 
complained—namely, that they were fre- 
quently exposed to a loss of freight in con- 
sequence of the refusal, if their ships had 
received the usual monthly supply at a pit, 
to allow them another supply until the 
next month. 

Sir M. W. Ridley characterised the 
terms in which the hon. Alderman had ex- 
pressed himself, as unjust, illiberal, and 
unfounded ; not becoming to the House, 
nor fair in themselves. By a reference to 
the evidence in the Committee on the 
subject, it appeared that there were five 
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or six different kinds of coal, and that if a 
ship-owner changed his pit, he might at 
any time obtain a supply. The regulation 
that at each pit supplies must be afforded 
in turn, was necessary to carry on the 
business, and prevent confusion. The evi- 
dence before the Committee clearly proved 
that there was no limitation. There was 
not a single instance in which the London 
market had not been over-supplied with 
coals. If any inconveniences had result- 
ed from the difference between small and 
large coal, that inconvenience would be 
remedied by the provision in the Bill, that 
coals should henceforth be sold by weight, 
and not by measure. As to the allegation 
that the coal-owners would deprive the 
public of the advantage that ought to 
arise from the remission of the duty, he 
pledged himself that the public should 
know the price of coal at the pit’s mouth 
before the duty was taken off, and after 
the duty was taken off; so that if the in- 
habitants of London did not receive the 
full benefit of the remission of 6s. per 
chaldron, it should be seen that it was not 
the fault of the coal-owners. As an in- 
stance of the way in which charges were 
accumulated on the original cost of coals, 
he would mention an instance in which a 
friend of his,having paid a Bill of above 1602. 
to his coal merchant, the Bill for which he 
(Sir M. W. Ridley) analysed, and found 
that the sum paid for the coals to the 
coal-owner at Newcastle was 42/., and 
that the surplus was divided between the 
carrier, the London dues, and the coal 
merchant. The only wish which the coal- 
owners had upon the subject was, for fair 
and open competition. 

Mr. Robert Gordon did not think that 
there was the wished-for competition which 
the hon. Baronet alluded to; for at cer- 
tain collieries only certain proportions of 
supply were provided. He should be 
very glad to see any regulations which 
would render the trade wholly open. 

Lord Howick observed, that his hon. 
friend forgot that there were certain im- 
perative regulations to which all parties 
consented. It must be recollected that 
there were in Northumberland many ex- 
tensive fields of coal the produce of which 
was not exported, because it would not 
pay. If, however, the owners of those 
fields saw other coal-owners making un- 
reasonable profits, they would not have 
such a tender regard for them as to abstain 
from competition. On his father’s estates 
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there were many hundred acres of the 
best coal, only a quarter of a mile from 
the sea, which could not be worked. 

Bill read a first time. 

On the motion that it be read a second 
time on the 18th of April, 

Mr. Alderman Thomson could not help 
observing that the hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Newcastle, had taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty in the words which the 
hon. Baronet had thought proper to apply 
to his former observations. He woul 
not follow the hon. Baronet’s example by 
the use of similarexpressions, If in either 
action or words he had behaved himself 
unbecomingly to the House or unfairly, he 
was sure Wet the Speaker would have 
been the first to interfere and prevent his 
proceeding. The hon. Baronet’s taunts, 
however, would have no effect in deterring 
him from making any representations 
which appeared to him to be just, on be- 
half of those who had sent him to that 
House, and whose rights and interests he 
would take every fair opportunity of ad- 
vocating. He appealed to the members 
of the Committee on the subject, if he 
had said one word which was not justi- 
fied by the proceedings before that Com- 
mittee. 

Bill ordered to be read a second time 
on the 18th of April. 


Civit List.] On the motion of Lord 
Althorp, the Report of the Committee on 
the Civil List was brought up and read as 
follows :—That, for the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household, and the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, there be granted to 
his Majesty, during his life, a nett yearly 
revenue of 510,000/.; and that the same 
shall commence from the day of the de- 
mise of his late Majesty, and shall be 
charged upon and made payable out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
That all the hereditary rates, duties, pay- 
ments, and revenues in England and Ire- 
land respectively (other than and except 
the hereditary duties of excise on beer, ale, 
and cider payable in England), which, at 
the time of the demise of his late Majesty, 
King George 4th, made part of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and also, the 
hereditary duties and revenues (other than 
and except the hereditary duties of excise 
on beer, ale, and cider which were payable 
to his said late Majesty King George 4th, 
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in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land); and also, the yearly sums of 
348,000/. and 6,500/. payable to his pre- 
sent Majesty, out of the revenues and 
excise arising in England and Scotland 
respectively, under and by virtue of an 
Act of the last Session of Parliament; and 
also, the small branches of the hereditary 
revenue and the hereditary casual revenues, 
arising from any droits of the Admiralty 
or droits of the Crown, or from the four- 
and-half per cent duties, and from all 
surplus revenues of Gibraltar, or any other 
possessions of his Majesty out of the 
United Kingdom, and from all other casual 
revenues arising either in the foreign pos- 
sessions of his Majesty, or in the United 
Kingdom, shall, during the life of his pre- 
sent Majesty (whom God long preserve), 
be carried to, and shall be made part of, 
the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. That 
the several annuities payable to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Duke of Sussex, and the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, out of the Consolidated Fund of 


the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the life of his late Majesty, 
shall, during their said Royal Highnesses 
lives, be charged upon and be payable 
out of the said Consolidated Fund.” 

Lord Althorp said, that in moving that 
the Resolution be read a second time, he 
begged to trouble the House with a few 
words, in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing as to what he had stated in the 
Committee before the Resolution was 
agreed to. The House would recollect 
that he had on that occasion distinctly 
stated, that in adopting that Resolution, 
he did not consider himself pledged on 
the subject of the reduction of the sum; 
although after considerable deliberation he 
was bound to say that he continued of opi- 
nion that the whole of the sum compre- 
hended in the Resolution should be appli- 
ed to the Civil List. The proper time for 
discussing this, however, would be in the 
Committee upon the Bill. When the 
different classes of the List were then con- 
sidered, the different apportionments to 
them would be fixed. Now, however, 


there was no pledge with respect to any 
particular proposition. 

Colonel Davies allowed the justice of 
the noble Lord’s statements ; but declared 
that he would miss no opportunity, as far 
as his vote went, to vote for the sum re- 
commended by the Committee above-stairs, 
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the consequence of which would be to re- 
duce the saiaries of the chief officers of 
the Household. For his Majesty, he was 
willing and desirous to make the most 
liberal and even prodigal grant. If the 
sum which it was proposed to vote were to 
be applied to his Majesty’s personal ¢éom- 
fort, it would be another matter. But he 
repeated, that no consideration should in- 
duce him to stultify the proceedings of 
the Committee above-stairs, by voting those 
sums to the great officers of State which 
that Committee had declared were too 
large. One word on the Pension List. 
He could not help thinking that the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Glouces- 
ter on that subject should be adopted: he 
meant the principle of the proposition— 
for he did not think the proposed equiva- 
lent was sufficient—that the present Pen- 
sion List should be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that his Majesty 
should receive a specific sum to be dis- 
posed of according to his discretion. About 
double the sum proposed by the hon. 
member for Gloucester would, in his opi- 
nion, be a fair equivalent. At present the 
grant to the King was apparent and not 
real, for although 75,000/. a year was 
nominally given, yet almost the whole of 
that was filled up, and his Majesty would 
not, perhaps, enjoy one-tenth of it during 
his life. The noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had declared that he 
did not think the King: should have the 
power of granting a pension without the 
consent of his responsible advisers, and 
thus Ministers had the patronage. This 
was not justice to the Crown, and it would 
be better if there were in reality a fund to 
a smaller amount placed under the exclu- 
sive power of the Crown. 

Sir George Warrender said, he was al- 
ways of opinion, that the proposed vote for 
the Civil List was rather too small than too 
large, and he believed it would turn out 
that the sum would be found inadequate 
for the wants of royalty. The people he 
knew were anxious that the Sovereign 
should be liberally provided for ; and they 
had so many reasons to be grateful for his 
conduct, that to say thus much was not 
presuming too far on their good feeling. 
The people should understand that it was 
beneticial that the Sovereign should be paid 
liberally, and that the revenue given up 
by the Crown was much greater than the 
proposed vote, to which he gave his cor- 
dial consent. 
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¢ Henry Hardinge said, after reading 
theMteport of the Committee, and after 
having given due consideration to the sub- 
ject, he had made up his mind to give his 
support to the grant proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

The Earl of Darlingtoz was anxious to 
give his support to any measure which 
might be requisite to uphold the splen- 
dour and dignity of the House of Bruns- 
wick. If 600,000/. a year had been pro- 
posed, he would willingly have given his 
vote for such asum; but it wasa different 
thing when the sum of 10,000/. was pro- 
posed for contingencies, and 119,000/. for 
the salaries of the officers of the household. 
He thought these sums might bear a re- 
duction. It was only in the salaries of 
officers of that description that economy 
could be practised. In offices of trust it 
was not so easy to take off part of the sa- 
laries, as in useless offices, and in places 
of mere patronage. He thought a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent not too much, and 
should an amendment to that effect be 
proposed at any future period, he would 
support it. 

Mr. Briscoe was of opinion that no pen- 
sions should be granted but for public ser- 
vices. The 10,0002. did not at all relate 
tothe comforts of the Sovereign ; nor was 
it at aper centage to be taken off the 
510,000/. but off that branch only in which 
was included the salaries of officers of 
State. The present Government had set 
out with professions of the strictest econo- 
my; they had referred the Civil List to a 
Committee, and he thought the Govern- 
ment and the House ought to adhere to 
the Report of the Committee. 

An Hon. Member said, that he had op- 
posed the last Government on this ques- 
tion; and as the present Government had 
referred the matter to a Select Committee, 
to see what reductions could be made, he 
would support the recommendations of 
that Committee. He did not care whe- 
ther the reduction were 12,000/. or 1,200 
farthings, he went upon principle. It was 
utterly useless appointing Committees if 
their recommendations were not to be 
attended to. 

Mr. Curteis said, no man was more ready 
to support his Sovereign than he was ; 
but while he supported the Sovereign, he 
could not forget that he had a duty to 
perform towards the people. He was 
glad no division was to take place, for if a 
division had been persevered in, he must 
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have voted with the member for Middle- 
sex. 

Mr. Wilks concurred in the vote, because 
he looked upon the additional 10,0002. as 
a provision for contingencies. 

Mr. Hume entered his protest against 
the argument of the hon. member for 
Worcester, and declared, that he never 
would be prodigal of the public money on 
any occasion, not even to contribute to the 
pleasure of royalty. He was of opinion 
that considerable reductions ought to be 
made in the expenses of the Household, 
though at the same time he thought that 
the numerous family of his Majesty ought 
to be taken into consideration. He said 
he could not agree, nor would he ever 
agree, to the vote before the House, but 
he would not take the sense of the House 
on the present occasion, but when the Bill 
was brought in, and came to the Com- 
mittee, the House would then be able to 
see what particular sums were allotted to 
the different departments in the King’s 
Household. At that stage of the proceed- 
ings he would renew his opposition, if 
necessary, but he confidently hoped that 
the noble Lord (Althorp) would be induced 
to abide by the recommendation of the 
Committee. The item he objected to 
most was that of the Pensions, and which, 
in the eyes of the people, detracted more 
from the honour and dignity of the Crown 
than any thing else. His objection was, 
however, lessened, upon seeing that the 
amount voted under that head was half of 
the sum usually voted. He considered 
it unfair towards the king to make the 
pensions an item in the Civil List, be- 
cause his Majesty could not have the 
free control of the money so voted. He 
should have no objection to provide a 
fund out of which his Majesty might be 
enabled to reward those only who had ren- 
dered him personal services; but the fact 
was, that the Pension Fund was taken out 
of the hands of the Sovereign, and con- 
trolled by his Ministers. The sum pro- 
posed to be voted for pensions, under the 
Civil List, was 75,000/., which was only 
half of the whole amount. There still re- 
mained pensions to the amount of 82,0007, 
to be provided for in some way or other, 
and when that question came before the 
House, he would take care to watch nar- 
rowly the mode in which it should be 
proposed to provide for them. His own 


opinion was, that there were many pen- 
signs which ought to be altogether dis~ 
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charged from the List; that Ministers 
should be called upon to make a selection 
of those who received pensions for services 
performed by themselves or their relations ; 
and that all unworthy persons should be 
discharged from the List. No individual, 
he thought, ought to be allowed to receive 
a pension, if his income from other sources 
exceeded the amount of his pension. 
Whether he should make that proposition, 
or move for an entire revision of the Pen- 
sion List, he was not yet determined. He 
was willing to allow the report to be 
brought up, though he did not waive his 
opposition to the vote. 

Mr. Calcraft was very glad that the hon. 
member for Middlesex did not intend to 
take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion; and he must declare, that, in his 
opinion, the course which had been pur- 
sued with respect to the Civil List was 
not creditable to either side of the House. 
Hon. Members were constantly talking of 
gratitude and affection to his Majesty, and 
yet there was no instance since the Revolu- 
tion, of the vote in the Civil List being 
nearly so long delayed. It was now nine 
months since his Majesty’s accession to 
the Throne, and up to the present moment 
no decision had been come to on the sub- 
ject of the Civil List. With respect to the 
amount of the vote, he was disposed to 
agree neither to a larger nor a smaller 
sum—and for this reason—because the 
experience of the last ten years had 
shown that the precise sum proposed had 
answered its purpose; and he would 
not consent, for the sake of a small 
saving or a large saving, to place the 
Crown in such a situation that it would 
be obliged to come to that House for the 
payment of its debts. ‘To what purpose 
thesum of 10,000/., which was the subject 
of dispute, was to be applied, he did not 
care. If the great officers of the House- 
hold chose to relinquish so much from 
their salaries, he did not think the sum too 
great for a contingent fund. It should be 
recollected, too, that her Majesty, contrary 
to the usage of former reigns, got no out- 
fit. He did not understand that the usual 
outfit had ever been offered, but only a 
part. Ifthat were the case, he could very 
well conceive that his Majesty would refuse 
asum, the very offer of which he might con- 
sider an insult, it having been the practice 
of all his ancestors to receive double the 
amount, They all knew how frugal her 
Majesty was in all her arrangements ; but 
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still the expenditure of a person #her 
situation must unavoidably be great, and 
he was afraid, that in preparing her outfit, 
her Majesty might be thrown into pecuni- 
ary difficulties. This was well worthy the 
consideration of the House, and he should 
like to know why her Majesty was not 
placed on the same footing, with respect 
to her outfit, as all other Queens? With 
respect to the pensions, they had been re- 
duced from 145,000/. a year, to 75,000/. 
That was an arrangement in favour of the 
public, but the House was in fact placing 
a powerless sceptre in the hands of his 
Majesty. It nominally gave his Majesty 
the control of 75,0002. for pensions: but 
if his Majesty wished to give him a pension 
of 1,000/. a yearto-morrow, he could not 
do so, because all the pensions were anti- 
cipated. This fine grant, then, was a 
mere shadow; and unless somebody was 
obliging enough to move off the List, his 
Majesty could not move any one on, 

Sir R. Inglis said, the Crown did not 
sue in forma pauperis for its revenues, but 
the Civil List was given to it as a compen- 
sation for what it resigned. The whole 
was a bargain, and he would take care that 
the House was made aware of what the 
Crown gave up for the Civil List voted by 
the House. 

An Hon. Member said, that the country 
ought not to continue burthened with so 
large a Pension List. Many of the pen- 
sions were disgraceful to those who gave, 
and those who received them, and the 
whole ought to undergo revision. 

Sir 7. Freemantle said, that it would be 
disgraceful to the country to allow the 
subject of the outfit to her Majesty to rest 
as it stood at present. For the part he 
had taken in this matter he was accused 
by some hon. Members of being set on by 
others. He declared that he had been 
set on by no human being whatever, but 
had only followed the dictates of his own 
judgment. He deprecated the course 
which was followed by some hon. Members 
of objecting to every vote of money that 
was proposed, and could not believe that 
those who acted in that way were very 
favourable to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. His present Majesty deserved 
more of his country than any other King, 
and yet he had been worse treated by his 
subjects. If his Majesty was so treated 
by an unreformed House of Commons, 
how would he be treated when that House 
was reformed ? 
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Mr. George Robinson could not agree | 
with the hon. Member who had just sat | 
down, in thinking that it was disgraceful | 
for the House of Commons to accede to the | 
King’s wishes. Among the many acts | 
which had endeared his Majesty to the | 
country, nothing had tended to that 
effect more than the anxious desire which 
had been manifested by his Majesty to re- 
lieve the suffering people from every bur- 
then possible; and he could not hear an 
hon. Member endeavouring to induce the 
House to vote away 50,000. without rising 
to express his dissent from that propo- 
sition. The same hon. Member had taunt- 
ed those who were disposed not to agree 
to such a vote with being unfriendly to 
monarchical institutions. He had never 
heard any Member in that House venture 
tosay that he was opposed to the mo- 
narchical form of government, and he did 
not think it fair to measure a man’s loyalty 
by his vote on such a question. He must 
say, that he should be averse from voting 
50,0001. for the Queen’s outfit if her Ma- 
jesty would accept of it, not because he 
was insensible to her Majesty’s many vir- 
tues, but because he was bound to be the 
jealous guardian of the people’s purse. He 
was far from wishing to see the Crown de- 
prived of any thing necessary to uphold its 
dignity ; but he approved of the proposi- 
tion to reduce the vote tothe amount re- 
commended by the Committee. He did 
not conceive that such a reduction would 
trench in any manner on the comfort or 
dignity of the Crown. The noble Lord 
opposite had admitted that all the pensions 
terminated, according to law, at the de- 
cease of his late Majesty ; and had further 
stated, that there were many on the list 
which ought never to have been there at 
all. He lamented that the state of the 
Civil List of the last reign had placed that 
House in the unenviable situation of not 
being able to grant to the present King a 
fund, out of which his Majesty might be 
enabled to give what pensions he pleased. 
He hoped that there would be a revision 
of the Pension List, and that pensions 
would be taken away from all those per- 
sons who possessed large private fortunes. 

Mr. Courtenay recommended honorable 
Members who were continually finding 
fault with the Pension List to bring that 
subject regularly before the House. He 
supported the vote for the Civil List as 
proposed by the noble Lord, but consider- 
ed that the arrangement made of removing 
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various charges from the Civil List, and 
fixing them on the Consolidated Fund, far 
from economical. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know from the 
noble Lord whether, if the Committee up 
stairs had recommended a vote of 510,000/. 
he had intended to call upon the House 
to grant a larger sum? and whether at 
any time he had communicated to the 
Committee up-stairs an intention of asking 
the House for a surplus ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that if the Com- 
mittee had recommended a vote of 
510,000/. it was by no means his intention 
to ask for a larger sum, With respect to 
the other question which had been asked 
by the hon. Member, he stated that he had 
never communicated to the Committee up 
stairs any wish that there should be a sur- 
plus sum of 10,000/. allowed. 

Sir J. Yorke thought that the House 
was placed in rather an awkward situation 
for the proposition made was, to take a 
certain sum from the salaries of the King’s 
servants, and place it in the King’s pockets. 

Lord Althorp had not pledged himself 
as to the particular manner in which the 
10,0002. should be applied. That the 
House would decide upon, when the Bill 
came into Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was not fair to 
reproach those who were advocates of 
economy with being the enemies of 
monarchy. The real friends of monarchy 
were those who made it popular, and not 
those who would increase the burthens of 
the people. The Irish Pension List was 
a part of the grant which required revision. 
There was a Mr. Leonard Macnally, a 
barrister, who had been always engaged 
against the Crown, in defending persons 
charged with high treason and publishing 
libels, who had for a period of eighteen 
years received a pension of 300/. a-year 
from the Crown and which was not dis- 
covered until he died, when his widow 
applied to have the pension continued to 
her. ‘There were other pensions or annual 
payments still paid to the persons who 
were connected with certain papers, such 
as the Patriot and Correspondent. Besides 
this, a sum of 2001. had been paid yearly, 
since 1,706, to two persons, of the name 
of Hooper and Martin, until the sum of 
2,000/. was paid in full, which he believ- 
ed had latterly been done. In looking 
over the Irish Pension List, he found the 
name of no person in it who had performed 
public services, except that of Lord Rod- 
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ney. It was the practice, too, when | ultimately be made. He should vote for 
Catholics became eminent atthe Bar, to! the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
give them pensions, for fear, he supposed, | Exchequer, but he hoped the noble Lord 
of their turning agitators ; till at last they! would adopt the recommendation of the 
became too numerous to be pensioned off | Select Committee, that the salaries of the 
in that way. But one gentleman had great Officers should be reduced. 
three pensions accumulated upon him ; and | | Mr. Long Wellesley wished only to ex- 
he had his pension increased, because at a| plain the origin of the pension given to 
public meeting he voted in favour of plac- | the venerable Lady Mornington. After 
ing the nomination of Catholic Bishops in | the battle of Salamanca, Mr. Whitbread 
the hands of the Crown. He concluded | suggested that a larger pension should be 
by stating that he should support the} given to Lord Wellington than he was in- 
report of the Committee. clined to receive; and then the pension was 
Mr. Grove Price said, that after all the | granted to Lady Mornington, without 
expectations of retrenchment which had | either reference to or application from any 
been formed in the appointment of the | part of her family. 
Committee, the result was a proposition to| Mr. Goulburn wished to know on what 
retrench only to the amount of 10,000/.| fund the salaries were in future to be 
‘*.~ Parturiunt montes, nascitur rediculus | charged which it was proposed to separate 
mus.” But even that limited proposition | from the Civil List ? 
was negatived by the noble Lord opposite} Lord Althorp replied, that he intended 
the great patron of economy. The declara-| to charge a portion of them upon the 
tions of Ministers when in opposition, | Consolidated Fund, and to provide for 
formed a striking contrast to their conduct | the remainder out of the Supplies for the 
when in office; and hoped that the country | year. 
which had been abused by a gross delusion; The Resolutions read a second time. 
would distinguish between those who were | Upon the last Resolution being proposed, 
the real friends of economy and those who Mr. Hume said, that at that moment he 
were merely professors. suffered the subject of pensions to the mem- 
Mr. Lennard said, that what had been | bers of the Royal Family to pass without 
stated by the learned member for Water-| notice; buthe begged tostate, that, onafu- 
ford in regard to Mr. Leonard Macnally | ture occasion, he should call the attention 
confirmed the view he had always taken of | of the House tothem. He should then re- 
the propriety of the Pension List being | quire to know the authority by which such 
open. He thought that publicity would | pensions had been granted, and the persons 
prevent all the abuses which had occurred | to whom the grant had been made. He 
in it: it would prevent improper applica- | should, therefore, move, on a future oc- 
tions being made, and it would prevent , casion, for a return of the pensions held 
Ministers yielding to them if they were | by all the members of the Royal Family, 
made. He did not object to the amount | exclusive of the King; and he gave this 
of the Pension List proposed by the Go- | notice now, that he might not be considered 
vernment. He was not an advocate for|as acceding absolutely to the present 
placing the pensions on the Consolidated | Resolution, He should submit, when the 
Fund, which would be taking from the | Bill got into Committee, the propriety of 
Crown that which had always been con-| a reduction of the incomes of the junior 
sidered part of its prerogative. But he} branches of the Royal Family, on the 
hoped that the Government would agree | ground that as their allowance, like that of 
that the Pension List should be annually | others, had been increased on account of 
brought before Parliament, which would | the high prices of provisions, they should 
prevent abuses in it. The hon. member | now suffer the same decrease as the al- 
for Sandwich complained that no good|lowance of other public persons had 
had been done by the Committee. He} suffered, in consequence of the present 
thought great good had been done by it, comparatively low price of provisions. 
for by separating the personal expenses| Mr. Goulburn hoped, that before the 
of the Crown from those which did not} hon. Member brought forward such a 
properly belong to it, a sum of between | motion, he would well consider the par- 
400,000/. and 500,000/. had been placed | ticular facts on which the measure of al- 
under the control of Parliament, out of | lowance had been granted. 
which he thought great savings would 
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Resolutions agreed to, and the Bill or- 
dered to be brought in. 


Surppty—Navy Esrimares.| The 
House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. On the Motion of 
Sir J. Graham, there was granted to his 
Majesty the sum of 21,2111. for the main- 
tenance of the Naval Officers and Naval 
Yards abroad, and 534,124. 4s. 4d. for the 
pay and support of Men employed in the 
navy yards of his Majesty. On the vote 
that 810,000/. be granted to his Majesty 
for the purchase and expenditure of the 
ensuing year in timber, stores, &c., 

Sir J. Yorke objected to the vote as 
excessive. He felt a strong objection to 
the purchase of so many materials, when 
we had such choice and powerful vessels, 
either in ordinary or on the stocks. The 
yards were, generally speaking, on too ex- 
tensive a scale, and too much had been 
sacrificed to expensive experiment, as in 
the case of building the ship, called the 
Pearl, over which a gallant Admiral, who 
displayed his flag on the station of the 
Emerald Isle, occasionally expended his 
solicitude. Jobs of every kind should be 
discountenanced, and the practice of alter- 
ing brigs of war into vessels with three 
masts he must reprobate as a wanton waste 
of public money. 

Sir James Graham defended the amount 
of the vote, by acquainting the House, 
that it was usual to make a liberal estimate 
on this head of expenditure, because out 
of it, should there arise a deficiency for 
the pay or maintenance of the seamen 
voted, that deficiency was usually made 
good, whilst, if there happened to be a 
less expenditure, the balance was carried 
on the next year to the credit of the public, 
under the head of stores. The building 
of ships had been rendered necessary of 
late years, notwithstanding the number of 
vessels in Ordinary, in consequence of the 
rivalry of other maritime countries whose 
vessels were so disproportionably larger 
than ours of a similar class, that we were 
obliged to build larger vessels, to enable 
us to maintain our station on the seas. 

Mr. Hume thought that there were in all 
conscience enough of fighting vessels, and 
even of round-sterned ships, when there was 
no prospect of a war with any other coun- 
try. But what would the right hon. First 
Lord say in defence of the extravagant 
waste of the public money in keeping 
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as well as one for the Commissioners of 
the Navy, and one for the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland? 

Sir James Graham begged to say, that 
the change in the proportions of fourth- 
rates and frigates of a large class by other 
maritime and rival countries, had rendered 
the building of new ships positively ne- 
cessary to cope with these improved and 
more powerful vessels, against which our 
smaller ships of the line and large frigates 
would have no chance but in the desperate 
valour of our seamen. Of the five yachts 
in commission there was not one perfectly 
manned; their expenditure was small, and 
this was the only mode which was left to 
the Board of Admiralty to keep old vete- 
ran officers on full pay. The appoint- 
ments were made with a jealous scrutiny 
as to merit; and when it was recollected 
how wide a field of reward was open to 
military veterans, by appointments to the 
command of fortresses, the public would 
scarcely think these five vessels, which 
constituted almost all of the patronage of 
the Admiralty in this way, was too ex- 
tensive to ensure the welfare of the service. 
As to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it 
was not proper that, representing, as he 
did, the person of his Majesty in his Govern- 
ment, he should, when proceeding to sea, 
appear without the paraphernalia of Royal- 
ty; and more especially the present Vice- 
roy should not be deprived of that in which, 
from his strong bias to nautical matters, it 
might be supposed he would find particular 
gratification—namely, a handsome yacht, 
for purposes of pleasure or utility. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, there never yet was 
wanted an excuse when public money was 
to be squandered. In the very ludicrous 
instance of the Lord Lieutenant’s yacht, 
he could assure the House that the noble 
Marquis at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment was too much of a sailor to trust 
himself—whilst he possessed so admirably 
built and equipped a vessel as that which 
was his own private property—in such a 
heavy, clumsy, crazy craft as the Govern- 
ment yacht. The consequence therefore 
was, that whenever, on state occasions, 
the Lord Lieutenant left Dublin on a trip 
to sea, he proceeded from the harbour in 
this lumbering vessel till he reached the 
spot where it had been previously settled 
the steamer, or his own handsome vessel, 
was to meet him, when he turned his Ma. 
jesty’s yacht adrift, as she deserved, and 
proceeded in the other vessel, 
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Mr. Hume again insisted that these 
yachts, with their appointments, were 
unnecessary, and ought to be abolished. 
And his right hon. friend, the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, seemed to think that he 
was the member of a despotic Government. 

Sir James Gruham said, that when he 
first went to the Admiralty, he thought, as 
the hon, Gentleman did, that the yachts 
might be dispensed with; but he had since 
ascertained, that from the time of William 
3rd down to the present, this establishment 
had been continued in the same state, and 
that it furnished the only means of bestow- 
ing a reward for the services of meritorious 
officers, That being the case, although 
he was an advocate for economy, he did 
not think it would be judicious to abolish 
this establishment. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not doubt that 
the right hon. Baronet acted conscien- 
tiously, but he must say, for his part, that 
he cared nothing for William 3rd, and did 
not think that the wisdom of our an- 
cestors was always a good guide. His 
question was, whether these vessels were 
necessary ? and he the more particularly 
objected to their expense, as the Govern- 
ment refused to establish another hospital- 
ship in the river, which in reality was much 
wanted. The Dreadnought had been 
selected for this purpose, but was refused. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that, if it were 
necessary to abridge one single iota of the 
naval service, the yachts were the first 
which ought to be dispensed with. 

Sir Byam Martin said, that the expense 
of the yachts was really so trifling as to 
be ridiculous to look at. He believed 
that in the last year they had not cost 
more than 4007. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not consent now, or at any 
other time, to put them down, as it would 
be very injurious to the naval service. 

Sir George Clerk thought that means 


ought to be afforded to the Sovereign of 


occasionally going to sea in astyle befitting 
his regal dignity. Those yachts had al- 
ways formed part of the royal establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if it were 
necessary for the Sovereign to go to sea, 
he could go in a man-of-war. It was not 
necessary to maintain these vessels, painted 
and gilded like gingerbread, for the pur- 
pose. . There was no scarcity of vessels at 
his Majesty’s command. 

Mr. Hume wished to have some expla- 
nation concerning the refusal of the Dread- 
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nought, and must request his right hon. 
friend to give him the explanation. 

Sir James Graham again defended the 
continuance of these yachts, the com- 
mand of which, he said, had always been 
given to men of real merit; and with 
respect to the conduct of the Government 
in the matter of the hospital-ship, he ob- 
served, that the Marine Society had re- 
quired the Government to fit up the ship 
at the public expense, which the late 
Treasury had declined to do, as the sum 
required was considerable, amounting to 
no less than 1,600/. A similar application 
had been made since he had come into 
office, and he having referred the matter 
to the Treasury, it was now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hume thought the Government 
might better have incurred that expense 
for a great public benefit, than have re- 
solved on others that produced no such 
advantage. It was very hard on the 
merchant-seamen to he obliged to pay 
6d. per month for Greenwich Hospital 
when there was no asylum afforded them 
by the Government. The money thus 
taken from them amounted to 24,0002. in 
the year, and was tranferred to Greenwich 
Hospital, from which, as merchant-seamen, 
they could derive no benefit. 

Mr. George Robinson said, if the mer- 
chant-seamen contributed so much, it would 
not be unreasonable to give them a ship at 
an expense of 1,600/. out of the money ; 
and if Greenwich Hospital could not go 
on without that money, it should be made 
up to it in another way. 

An Hon. Member stated, that great 
anxiety existed at the different sea ports 
on the subject of the payment to Green- 
wich, and most of the seamen looked to be 
relieved from that tax. 

Sir James Graham repeated, that the 
matter was under the consideration of the 
Board of Treasury. If that Board con- 
sented to the application, he need not 
say how happy he should be to carry it 
into execution. With respect to the money 
drawn from the merchant-seamen, he ob- 
served that Greenwich Hospital would suffer 
much inconvenience from the want of that 
contribution. It was not true, however, 
that the merchant-seamen derived no 
benefit from this payment, for Sir Richard 
Keats had calculated that one half of the 
merchant-seamen passed through the King’s 
service, and were, in that way, entitled to 
the benefit of Greenwich Hospital. But 
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as merchant-seamen they had also a direct. 


benefit, for their sons were entitled to edu- 
cation on the establishment, and Sir R. 
Keats had calculated that the proportion 
of merchant-seamen’s boys was as four 
to five out of the whole number in the 
school. The contribution, too, was only 
made when the men were at sea, and in 
actual receipt of wages. In his opinion, 
Greenwich Hospital was indispensable 
to our naval superiority, and its means 
of relieving the unfortunate seamen ought 
not to be diminished. He would now 
only add, that he had at that moment 
the draft of a Bill which he intended to 
introduce after the Easter recess, and in 
which he meant to propose to the con- 
sideration of the House to give to the 
merchant-seamen, under certain circum- 
stances, a concurrent claim with sailors in 
King’s ships to the advantages of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

General Phipps, as Representative for 
a sea-port, thanked the right hon. Baronet 
for this communication. 

Mr. Warburton said, if such a measure 
were carried into operation, there was not 
a ship-owner who would not approve of 
the levying of this tax. The hospital-ship, 
too, was a most useful establishment, as it 
admitted not only British seamen, but 
also seamen of any country who required 
such care and attention. 

Mr. Hume said, that if both the services 
were to be put upon an equal footing, it 
altered the case very much; and the only 
question that remained was, which was the 
proper way to effect it ? 

Mr. Schonswar said, the merchant ser- 
vice had hitherto felt it a most galling 
grievance that they were compelled to 
contribute to an establishment from which 
they derived no benefit. 

Mr. Hodgson believed that an arrange- 
ment of the kind proposed would satisfy 
the seamen. 

Mr. Sykes would prefer having the tax 
if it were to be continued, levied on the 
tonnage of the vessels rather than on the 
seamen. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for a grant of 
98,0001. for improvements in his Majesty’s 
Dock-yards at home and abroad. 

Mr. George Robinson begged to ask, 
whether the first Lord of the Admiralty had 
in his possession any estimate of the ex- 
pense of completing the establishment at 
Bermuda? He was told that the climate 
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was ill adapted for the conservation of 
naval stores, and that Halifax was well 
adapted. At all events he was sorry that 
the country had been put to the expense 
of works at both places. There was 
another point to which he wished to call 
the attention of his Majesty’s present 
Government—namely, a previous arrange- 
ment for the consolidation of the command 
in the West Indies and Nova Scotia. The 
duties could not possibly be efficiently 
performed where a space of fifty or sixty 
degrees intervened. 

Sir James Graham said, that the ex- 
pense of the works at Bermuda was at pre- 
sent uncertain. But at the other stations, 
the sum now proposed would cover the 
entire expenses. The present Government 
were not responsible for the amount of 
these expenses, as the works had been un- 
dertaken by contract before they came 
into office. Although he had not, as yet, 
any estimate of the expenses at Bermuda 
he had appointed a confidential Officer, 
as a Commissioner, to report to him what 
portion of the original plan might be dis- 
pensed with. He believed that a consider- 
able sum of money might be saved in this 
branch, and the sum that he now asked for 
was merely to carry on the works until he 
should have a complete estimate. He 
hoped next year to be able to announce 
the final expense of the completion of the 
works, 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that Halifax was 
certainly too far from the fine-weather 
country to be advantageous for the purpose 
for which it had been selected. The works at 
Bermuda might have been carried on upon 
too extensive a scale; but let not the 
right hon, Gentleman imagine that merely 
sending out a Commissioner would be 
sufficient ; for Commissioners had already 
been employed, and great care bestowed 
upon the works. He would take that op- 
portunity of asking why the basin at 
Sheerness, which had been constructed at 
so much expense, and which was, in reality 
a harbour itself, was not used by ships 
fitting out? There was there every con- 
venience for the purpose of putting all 
their stores on board ata small expense, and 
such great facilities for extinguishing any 
fire that even Etnaitself might be put out. 
Every store, from a sail needle to a bower 
anchor, ought to be put aboard there before 
the vessel went out. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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the charges of Pilotage, and other contin- 
gencies, for the year. 

Mr. Hume complained of the expense of 
the light-house at Spithead, which, he 
said, ought to be thrown upon the Trinity 
House, which had plenty of funds. 

Sir Byam Martin said, that the light- 
house was for the benefit of King’s ships, 
and, therefore, properly came under the 
naval department. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that merchant vessels 
also derived great benefit from these lights 
and he was of opinion that it would be 
fair to throw the expense of them on the 
Corporation of the Trinity House. 

Resolution agreed to. 

25,000/. for Transports and Freightage, 
and 24,040/. for the hire of Packets were 
voted. 

The next Resolution was, 25,000J. for 
ships building in Bombay. 

Sir J. Yorke did notthink it right while 
we were contracting our establishments 
and keeping down the price of oak at home 
that such a large sum should be voted for 
encouraging Parsees instead of our own 
people. 

Sir J. Graham observed that the charge 
in the estimate was for work already done. 

Sir G. Clerk said that, in 1828, the 
iate Government had sent out orders to 
stop the building of ships in India. But 
on arepresentation that great loss would 
be experienced if permission were not 
given to finish the ships already on hand, 
leave was given for that purpose. The 
present, however, would be the last vote 
required for this object. 

Sir Charles Forbes was sorry to hear 
that there was an intention to abandon the 
building of ships at Bombay. The ships 
built in the East Indies were some of the 
finest in the service. There was not ano- 
ther ship of war equal to the Ganges. They 
were likewise built much cheaper than in 
England, and were almost everlasting. The 
natives of India had as much right to be 


employed in building our ships, as those of 


any other portion of the British Empire ; 
but they seemed to be overlooked, and 
under the monstrous measure of Reform 
proposed by Ministers, he did not see how 
the interests of India were to be represented 
in that House or defended in the country. 
Mr. Sloane Stanley said that, as a large 
proprietor of timber, he felt a great inter- 
est in the question. He certainly had heard 
that Indian teak was the best material for 
ship-building ; but after that came Sussex 
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oak; and after that the oak of his own 
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county (Hampshire). But however this 
might be, he wished to know whether it 
was the intention of Government to supply 
the dock-yards, during the present year, 
with British timber, or whether they in- 
tended to supply the Navy with Indian 
timber, or with timber from the coast of 
Africa ? 

Sir B. Martin stated that the intention 
was to use one half British, and one half 
African timber. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution granting a sum of 
782,000/. for Half-pay tothe Officers of 
the Navy and Royal Marines, 

Mr. Hume asked whether the regula- 
tions with respect to promotion were ad- 
hered to ? 

Sir James Graham said, that the plan of 
making one promotion for three vacancies 
had been adhered to, and he was happy to 
say the effect of it was visible in a diminu- 
tion of from 2,000. to 3,0U0/. on the half- 
pay charge of the year. 

Resolution agreed to, as were, 

Resolutions granting a sum of 246,058/ 
for pensions to Officers. their Widows and 
Relatives, granting 1,300/. as Bounty to 
Chaplains. 

On the Resolution that 249,200/. be 
granted in Out-pensions of Greenwich 
Hospital, 

Sir Joseph Yorke asked what was the in- 
tention of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
as to admitting merchant seamen to a par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the Hospital ? 

Sir James Graham said, another oppor- 
tunity would arise for his giving explana- 
tions on that subject; but he might say 
that, as at present advised, he did not pro- 
pose to admit merchant seamen as out 
pensioners, but he was disposed to allow 
their claim to enter the Hospital as in- 
pensioners, in common with the seamen of 
his Majesty’s service, subject, however, 
to the examination and consideration of 
the Board of Admiralty. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The sums of 155,905/. for Superannua- 
tions in the Civil Department. 136,000/. 
for defraying the expense of ships for the 
conveyance of stores. 3,000/. for the con- 
veyance of Stores to the Swan River ; 
88,500/., for sending convicts abroad. 
3,380/. bounty for the capture of pirati- 
cal vessels. 30,050/. for the salaries of 
officers and the contingent expenses of 
the Victualling Office, were also voted. 
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On the Resolution granting 63,3637. | fect, when a ship was on a foreign station, 


for the expenses of the Victualling Yards, 

Sir G. Clerk asked if it was the intenti- 
on of the right hon. Baronet to discontinue 
the supply of beer for the Navy at home ? 

Sir James Graham said, that it was in- 
tended to discontinue the supply of beer 
except in the case of a crew returned from 
a very long voyage, whose health required 
a change of that description, when the 
beer would be supplied by contract. It 
was by effecting various reductions in the 
yards of Deptford and elsewhere that he 
was able to reduce the estimates of the 
expense of each man from 32s, to 29s. per 
month. 

Mr. Hume was ata loss to know why 
our naval victualling was not all supplied 
by contract. Instead of that, we adopted 
the most expensive mode of curing meat. 
If meat was anywhere at a higher price 
than elsewhere it was in the London mar- 
ket; and yet Government bought it in 
that market, and then sent it down to 
Deptford to be cured. A saving to a 
grea. amount might be effected by adopt- 
ing a different practice. As the Army was 
victualled by contract, why not the Navy ? 
The East India Company victualled their 
ships by contract; they had no stores. 
He had no doubt that 50,0002. a year 
might be saved by a different plan of man- 
agement. 

Colonel Sibthorp asked if it was the in- 
tention of Government to discontinue the 
Commissioner at Deptford ? 

Sir J. Graham said, that the answer to 
this question depended upon the course 
which would be pursued with respect to 
the suggestions of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. If the yards were to be kept 


up on their present scale, the retention of 


the Commissioners would be indispensable. 
The question, however, was, whether it 
would not be better to supply the Navy by 
contract. As a general rule there could 
be no doubt but that contract was the best 
method; but this rule admitted of excep- 
tions, and beef wasone. As the con- 
tractors were few, the establishment was 
found extremely serviceable in keeping 
combinations in check ; and he understood 
that, a few years ago, a sum was saved 
more than sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the establishment by defeating some 
such combination. With respect to bread 





it was all condemned and sent home, with 
all the costs of freight—so that it was 
much more safe, and more economical 
also, to manufacture that article for the 
Navy, instead of obtaining it by contract. 

Resolution agreed to. 

24,242/. for Salaries and contingent ex- 
penses of the Naval Medical establishment. 
30,0002. for Medical Storesin the Navy in 
1831. 31,6111. for provisions for Officers 
of ships in ordinary. 8,5571. for provisi- 
ons for Officers and men in the yard service 
afloat. 86,4571. for new works in the 
Victualling and Medical departments. 
157,5761. for half-pay and pensions and su- 
perannuations to Medical Officers, pursers 
and Clerks. 175,000/. to defray the ex- 
pense of troops in Garrison on foreign ser- 
vice and convict service, were also voted. 


Suppty.—Civin Conrincencies.] 
Mr. S. Rice moved, that a sum, not exceed- 
ing 80,0007. should be granted to his 
Majesty, to defray the Civil Contingencies 
for 1831. 

Mr. Hume allowed the vote was consi- 
derably diminished, but he hoped and 
trusted it would be yet made much less. 
He considered several of the items extra- 
vagant and objectionable. Under the head 
of diplomatic journeys he found 490/. 
charged for a journey made by Lord 
Burghersh. Now, he knew of no journey 
the noble Lord had made, excepting that 
to England and back to Italy. He wished 
accordingly to move for an account to know 
what that journey was. He likewise ob- 


jected to a charge of 1,3737. made by Mr. 


Vaughan, our Ambassador in America—a 
sum nearly equal to the whole allowance 
of the American Ambassadors. He also 
saw an extremely objectionable charge of 
1,5002. made for installing the King of 
Wirtemberg, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
and Sir Edward Codrington, Knights of 
certain Orders. Now, he would be glad 
to know why the Commons of England 
should be called on to pay for the instal- 
lation of these noble Persons? He would 
therefore move to know to whom this 
money was paid, and for what? The next 
item to which he objected, was 1,200/. for 
the contingent expenses of Lottery Offices, 
which had ceased to exist for four years. 
The next item to which he took exception 


there was no security for getting the best | was 3,600/. to Mr. Babbage, for hiscounting 
If | machine, two grants having been already 
He also disap- 


sort, except by manufacturing it. 
bread was found to have even a slight de- 
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/made to that gentleman, 
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proved of 5001. for a mail-boat to the 
Bahamas: this charge ought, in his opinion, 
to have been brought under the head of 
Post-office expenses, or expenses for the 
Colonial Department. He saw there was 
3461, paid to make out the Commission for 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. This appeared 
to hima gross abuse. Was the charge for 
fees, or writing? Why such a sum should 
be expended for such a purpose he could 
not see. The Great Seal was put to the 
Commission, but the Chancellor was paid 
7,0002. a year for that amongst other duties, 
and he saw no reason why the country 
should be asked to pay over again in fees 
of this kind. He should also move for an 
account of this expenditure. He likewise 
found that 575/. was charged for making 
out the appointment of a Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. He 
thought they should pay the expenses of 
the Commission. Why should they not 
pay the fees like Officers in the Navy and 
Army? Healsoobjected to the 92/. charged 
to defray the expenses of the India Board 
Office, and to the 1,279/. paid to the Soli- 
citor to the Commissioners for Charities; 
also to the 6,812/. paid to Lecesne, Es- 
coffery, and Gonville, on account of their 
deportation from Jamaica. Looking to 
the Irish Estimates, he thought it highly 
unreasonable that 318/. should be paid to 
the Clerk of the Hanaper Office, as fines 
consequent upon the election of an Irish 
Peer to succeed Lord Headfort. A sum of 
1,3002. for three Inspectors of Police, as 
allowance for travelling expenses for a 
year, was excessive. He next saw an item 
of 1,4512. for valuations in the city of 
Dublin. Surely an expense of this kind 
ought to be paid by local taxation, and 
not be thrown upon the country at large. 
He likewise protested against the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin receiving 276/., as Chan- 
cellor of the Order of St. Patrick, on the 
delivery of the Collars to the Marquises 
of Drogheda and Waterford. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury formerly stood in the 
same way, but he was now obliged to con- 
tent himself with the honour, as he thought, 
on his side, the Archbishop of Dublin 
ought to do. He also objected to the 
grant of 2,010/. for pensions on his late 
Majesty’s bounty, for 1829 and 1830; and 
as to the charge for clothing and standards 
for the three regiments of Life Guards, &c. 
(which he had omitted to mention before), 
he considered it should have appeared in 
the Army Estimates. He also, small as 
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was the sum, objected to the charge of 781. 
for ringers at Christ Church, St. Patrick’s, 
and St. Wereburgh’s Church, on the occa- 
sion of his late Majesty’s death. Advert- 
ing to the expense of Commissions, he 
observed, that Commissions for various 
purposes had cost the country 1,200,000/. 
since 1800, and he doubted much whether 
their labours had been productive of a 
saving of half that sum. 

Mr. Rice observed, the particulars to 
which his hon. friend adverted were con- 
tained in the estimate of last year. The 
course pursued, however, by the late Go- 
vernment, was not open to objection, be- 
cause the surplus which had accrued 
through their economy had enabled those 
now in office to reduce the vote, He was 
happy to he able to inform his hon. friend, 
in reply to his observations, that an arrange- 
ment was made, by which all charges under 
the head of diplomatic journeys, were for 
the future to be discontinued. In fairness 
he was bound to add, this was the act 
of the late Government. Extraordinary 
diplomatic expenses, too, were henceforth 
to be paid out of the fund for diplomatic 
expenses, without increasing that fund, and 
thus removed from the head of Civil Con- 
tingencies. In the head of outfits, also, a 
reduction had been made of from 9,975. 
to 4,875/. by the establishment of a new 
scale. But the most important vote to 
which the hon. Member alluded was that 
to Lecesne and Escoffery, and he was sorry 
to say, that he had yet 11,000/, to move 
for, to complete the compensation to those 
persons. The papers, however, connected 
with the affair, would soon be in the hon. 
Member’s possession, and he would then 
see that the sum was by no means too 
great, and that the case was one in which 
no Governmentcould have acted differently 
from the late Administration. These per- 
sons had suffered great hardship unde- 
seryedly, by their removal under the order 
of the Duke of Manchester, and it was at 
first considered that the noble Duke should 
be required to pay this himself; but as he 
had acted on the opinion of his legal ad- 
visers, it was deemed right that he should 
not be so called on. This was the reason 
why he had to move for the sum for them. 
People were fond of instituting Commis- 
sions af inquiry, but they were often ex- 
pensive. A sum of 800,000/. had been 
paid within these last ten years for such 
Commissions, but most of these lad now 
come toaclose. As to the vote to Mr. 
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Babbage, it was one which the country 
would rejoice to pay. It was for a machine 
by which the most abstruse calcula- 
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tions could be worked with unerring cer-— 


tainty; mathematical, nautical, and other 


Tables could be constructed by it with 


ease and perfect accuracy; indeed, his 
hon. friend ought not to object to it, for it 
was probable that he himself would here- 
after be saved much trouble by it, and that 
some of his-calculations on the Estimates 
might be made by mechanical means. 
The sum voted was for the purchase of the 
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House to the great number of Ambassadors 
and Ministers maintained by this country 
in the petty States of the German Empire, 
and he must express a wish that their 
number might be diminished. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the reductions which 
the present Ministry had effected were 


Civil Contingencies. 


‘sufficiently extensive to induce him to 


whole machine, which was to be applied | 


to the public service. As to the expenses 
of the Life Guards, they being household 


had suffered a reduction of 2,0001. 


postpone for the present a motion of which 
he had given notice. 

Lord Palmerston remarked, that the 
hon. Member, when he made the observa- 
tion respecting the salary of our Ambassador 
in France, was not, perhaps, aware that it 
It 


| had formerly been 12,0001. per annum, 


troops, the expenditure could not be well 


brought within the regular Army Estimates. 
The expenses of the Solicitor for Charities 
were for proceedings under that Commis- 
sion, and much of those expenses had been 
already recovered. The expense of con- 
ferring the Order of the Garter on foreign 
Sovereigns could not be avoided, while such 
orders continued in existence. With re- 
spect tothe police of Ireland, some arrange- 
ment might be made by which the expense 
might be borne between the different 
counties and the country at large. As to 
the fees of the Clerk of the Crown and 
Hanaper, and other matters connected 
with this branch of the Estimates, the 
fullest account that could be procured 
should be laid before the House. 

Mr. Warburton spoke in terms of the 
highest praise of the invention of Mr. 
Babbage, which, he said, would, when 
completed, not only do all that had been 
promised, but much more. It would cal- 
culate all known formule. ‘The sum re- 
quired for its completion, including the 
house in which it stood, would be 12,0002; 
and the money thus expended would soon 
repay itself by the saving it would effect 
in the sums now paid for the construction 
of single Tables. The machine would be 
completed in three years, and would be 
well worthy of the sum expended on it. 

Mr. Lennard objected to the sums paid 
to five of the principal servants of our 
Ambassador in France. He did not wish 
to underrate the services of that noble 
person, but he thought that, considering 
the salary paid to the Ambassador, this 
allowance to the servants was quite un- 
necessary. He objected, too, to the pay- 


ment made to the servants of that Ambas- 
sador on account of family mourning. He 
wished also to call the attention of the 








but his noble predecessor had reduced it 
1,000/. a year, and he proposed to effect a 
further reduction to a similar amount. As 
to the number of our Ambassadors in 
Germany, he believed that when the time 
came he should be able to prove that they 
were by no means too numerous. Great 
reductions had taken place among them. 
In 1827, the salaries paid to these Am- 
bassadors, and their expenses, amounted 
to 62,0002; in 1828, to 64,000/.; in 
1829 to 59,000/.—the average of which 
was 61,000/.; but in the course of the last 
year the sum was reduced to 40,000/. 
He believed he should be able to bring 
down the amount by a further reduction 
of 14,0007. He trusted, therefore, that 
this branch of expenditure would not be 
considered extravagant. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon, mem- 
ber for Maldon ought to have given the 
credit of the reductions, which had induced 
him to postpone his motion, to the late, 
and not to the present, Ministers; and all 
the reductions now effected had been con- 
templated, and indeed begun, by the late 
Ministry. With respect to contingencies 
in the diplomatic expenses, he observed, 
that when the late Ministry took office, 
they amounted to 240,000/.;° but they 
were now reduced to 80,000/., or exactly 
one-third. He did not think the item 
could be reduced much farther, 

Mr. O’ Connell objected to several items 
in these Estimates, which, he contended, 
savoured strongly of the nature of jobs; 
some of which were for the erection of 
fountains intended to supply with water 
the poor, who could not afford to pay 
water-rates. Insomeinstances, these were 
erected to please individual proprietors of 
the neighbourhood, though at the public 
expense, in places where the gentry only 
202 
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resided. In one instance, though the Chief 
Justice, Lord Downes, endeavoured to 
open a costly fountain in Merrion-square, 
he was obliged to desist from attempting 
to secure to the poor that supply of water 
which they were entitled to, because it was 
said that, at the time of the grant, it was 
expressly stipulated by Lord Blaquiere, 
who solicited its erection on his property, 
that the fountain (strange to say, though, 
perhaps, a perfectly consistent Irish stipu- 
lation) should never furnish one drop of 
water, lest the poorer class resorting to it 
should offend the eyes of the residents in 
that fashionable quarter of the city of 
Dublin. He did not know which to re- 
prove most, the silliness or the corruptness 
of all this sort of jobbing, so frequent in 
the different departments of the Irish 
Government. He must also notice, that 
2,000/. was annually given to the sufferers 
in the Irish rebellion, at the rate of 301, 
each. He considered that a very large 
sum, and he could not help thinking that 
many persons were receiving the benefit of 
the grant, who had never suffered at all at 
the time of the rebellion. It was generally 
believed by the people that the money was 
voted to keep up an establishment of spies 
and informers. 

Mr. Stanley said, that until within the 
last three years, the vacancies in the list 
of those pensioners had been filled up. 
Since then that practice had been put a 
stop to, and the vote was consequently in 
the course of diminution. 

Mr. George Dawson hoped that Govern- 
ment would discontinue the useless expense 
of Inspectors of Gaols, who had no duty 
to perform; and of Inspectors of Yeomanry, 
whose duty could be so much better per- 
formed by a Staff Officer of the regular 
army in each district. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped, too, the charge 
of a per centage yearly to Sir Robert 
Chester, as a bonus on presenting presents 
of great value to foreign Ministers, would 
be discontinued, as totally absurd, and 
unnecessarily expensive to the country, 
overburthened as it now was with unavoid- 
able charges and expenses. He thought 
too that the sum charged for Exchequer 
fees, of which he hardly knew the meaning, 
was excessive. 

Lord Palmerston assured the hon. Mem- 
ber he would never hear of these charges 
again; he had made arrangements for the 
abolition of this ancient but unreasonable 
custom in our diplomacy. 
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Vote agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Exections — (IRgLAND).] Colonel 
Trench moved the Second Reading of the 
Election in Ireland Bill. The object of 
the Bill was two-fold: first, to make it 
incumbent on candidates at an election to 
warn every person who tendered his vote 
against giving it unless duly qualified; 
and, secondly, to settle, what was now in 
some degree a matter of doubt, whether a 
freeholder who held property in detached 
portions, of the value of 102. in the whole, 
had a right to vote. He was anxious, 
as a hint of a dissolution had been thrown 


out, to have these matters settled before 


the next general election. 

Mr. Stanley had no objection to the Bill 
going forward that stage, but 

Mr. Bankes objected to taking a measure 
of that kind at so late an hour in the night. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but the Motion was agreed to without the 
House dividing, and the Bill read a second 
time. 


Corporate Funps.] On the Motion 
that the Corporate Funds’ Bill be com- 
mitted— 

Mr. Fyler objected to proceeding with 
the Bill at that late hour, and moved the 
adjournment of the House. 

The House divided: For the adjourn- 
ment 20; Against it 43. The House re- 
solved into a Committee upon the Bill. 

The Marquis of Chandos renewed the 
opposition to the proceeding with the bill, 
and moved that the Chairman report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. George Dawson urged the adjourn- 
ment of the consideration of the question. 

Sir James Graham admitted, that it 
would be very inexpedient to fight the Bill 
at that late hour, and advised his hon. 
friend (Mr. Spring Rice) to give way. 

House resumed. 


POD P PO OI OLDE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 29,1831. 


Minutes.] Bill. The Colonial Trade, went through a 
Committee. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Viscount GopEricu, 
Copies of the several Reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Majesty’s Warrant of the 21st of June, 
1830, to inquire into the Receipt and Expenditure of the 
Revenue in the Colonies and Foreign Possessions. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WeLLINeToN, from 
the Merchants and other Inhabitants of Bristol connected 
with the West Indies, for a proper inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the Negro Population. From the Beer sellers of 
Manchester, for an alteration in the Beer Laws. For 














Reform, by the Earl of Gosrorp, from Newry, and from 
Beccles :—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Magis- 
trates, Town Council, and Inhabitants of Peterhead :— 
By Lord Kine, from Canterbury and its vicinity, and 
from Gravesend and Milton, in Kent; from a Parish in 
the County of Kilkenny, in Ireland, praying for a better 
appropriation of the Funds granted by Parliament to the 
Kildare-street Society. By Lord FarnuAm, from Inde- 
pendents of Usher’s Quay Meeting House, Dublin, and 
from Drumceliffe and Calry for the abolition of Slavery. 
By the Marquis of Bure, from the Merchants and Ship- 
owners of Greenock, against the East India Company’s 
monopoly, and from the Merchants of Greenock connected 
with the West Indies complaining of the publications of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. By Lord CarsBery, from 
the President of the Committee of Merchants in Cork 
trading to the West Indies, for protection. By the Earl of 
GLENGALL, from the Magistrates of Tipperary, against 
the introduction of the system of Poor-laws into Ireland, 
and praying for an assessment in the shape of a Property- 
tax, for the relief of the poor there. 


Tirnues.—Lay Improrriations.] Lord 
King presented a Petition from the parish 
of Woodbury, in Devonshire, complaining 
that while 6002. a year was levied in that 
parish, and appropriated to the Choral 
Fund of the cathedral of Exeter, only 50/. 
a year was paid to the Curate, who per- 
formed all the ecclesiastical duties in that 
parish. 

The Bishop of Exeter stated, that hehad 
no jurisdiction in that parish. That state- 
ment, he hoped, was sufficient to relieve 
him from the charge of not giving a larger 
salary to the Curate of that important 
parish. It was one of those cases in which 
the tithes were all in the hands of lay 
impropriators. 

Lord Wynford said, that this formed one 
of those peculiar cases of impropriation, 
where Bishops had not the power to in- 
terfere. Cases of this peculiar kind of 
jurisdiction were at present under the con- 
sideration of a Committee, of which he 
had the honour to be a member, with a 
view to remedy such abuses. It was one 
proof of the use of Bishops, that where 
Bishops had jurisdiction such instances as 
this did not occur. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury concur- 
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red in the statement of the noble and 
learned Lord, that no such instances of in- | 
adequate compensation were to be found 
where Bishops had jurisdiction. He would | 
take that opportunity to inform the House, | 
that it was his intention, immediately after | 
the recess, to bring in a bill to give Corpora- | 
tions possessing impropriations of this | 
description, the means of remedying evils 
of this kind, and wiping off the disgrace 
which thereby accrued to the Church. At 
present it was extremely difficult for such 
Corporations, as the law stood, to increase 
the stipends of the clergymen in parishes 
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situated like this. It was also his inten- 
tion, immediately after the holidays, to 
bring in a bill for the restriction of plural- 
ities,—not for their abolition, but for their 
restriction ,— by which they would be placed 
under such regulations as would prevent 
many of the abuses which at present arose 
from them. There was also another bill 
which he had often mentioned it was his 
intention to bring forward, and for the 
delay in the introduction of which he must 
apologize to their Lordships, by stating 
that it had arisen from circumstances not 
under his control; he alluded to the Bill 
for the composition of tithes. That bill 
had undergone a great deal of alteration, 
and, as he trusted, considerable improve- 
ment, and he hoped to be able, shortly 
after the recess to present it to their Lord- 
ships. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


ApJOURNMENT FoR Easter.| Lord 
Kenyon inquired of Earl Grey what ar- 
rangement he proposed to make for the 
Easter Holidays ? 

Earl Grey said, that he should propose 
to-morrow that the House should adjourn 
from that day till Tuesday, the 12th of 
April, then to re-assemble for public busi- 
ness. At the suggestion of his learned 
friend on the Woolsack, he would propose 
that the House should continue to sit for 
private business until Monday next. 

Lord Kenyon wished to know what rea- 
son there would be for the House sitting, 
even for private business, on Easter-eve 
and Easter Monday ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
most willingly state the reason why it was 
proposed that the House should not ad- 
journ, except for public business, until 
Monday next. Undoubtedly, the usual 
course had been, to commence the adjourn- 
ment, both for private and public business 
before Good Friday; but he did not see 
any thing improper in the House continu- 
ing to sit for the discharge of its judicial 
functions until Easter Monday. ‘The rea- 
son why he proposed that the House should 
continue to sit for that purpose was, in 
order, if possible, to get rid of the arrear 
of appeals. His great object, ever since 
he had come into his present office, had 
been to get rid of that arrear, and he hoped 
to be able to boast at the end of the Ses- 
sion, that he had disposed of not only all 
the appeals lying over from the former 
Session, but of all the appeals which had 
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been entered previous to Easter. That 
was the reason why he intended to sit 
until Easter Monday, and the mention of 
that arrangement would in itself be cal- 
culated to prevent new appeals from 
coming in. He had no objection to sacri- 
fice his holidays, and instead of going out 
of town, as he might do (for the Court of 
Chancery had risen that day), to sit 
hearing appeals till Easter Monday. He 
should hear only Scotch appeals in that 
period. With regard to a precedent for 
Courts of Justice sitting on Easter-eve and 
Easter Monday, the thing was constantly 
done on circuit in the country, where the 
Courts sat upon Easter-eve and upon 
Easter Monday, and on Good Friday also, 
with the exception of the two hours spent 
in church. ‘There was, therefore, nothing 
contrary to precedent, nor against deco- 
rum, in thearrangement which he proposed. 


PPPS LOD POPE —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 29, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a first time. The Ecclesiastical 
Lands Exchange. Read a secondtime. The Land Tax 
Double Assessment. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Riceg, 
Copy of the Circular Letters issued from the Home-Office 
to the Returning Officers of all Cities, Boroughs, and Towns 
in England and Wales, respecting the Limits, Houses, and 
Population of the said Cities and Boroughs, and Towns; 
together with the statement received from the Returning 
Officers in reply to such Circular Letter:—Copies of any 
Memorials addressed to the principal Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, from the Corporations and Inha- 
bitants of any Borough mentioned in Schedules A and B 
of a Bill now before the House ‘* to amend the Represent- 
ation of the people in England and Wales,” respecting the 
Population of the said City or Borough:—A corrected 
return of the Population of cach City and Borough in 
England from the Population Returns of 1821, distinguish- 
ing in each case whether the Population given be that of 
the Borough or of the Parish, or of the Borough and Parish 
together, and distinguishing the Boroughs mentioned in 
Schedules A and B of the said Bill:—The Fees received in 
the Office of the Registrar of Deeds in Ireland, during the 
quarters ended 27th October 1830, and 27th January 1831, 
and of the Disbursements and Allowances thereout :—The 
number of Gallons of Malt Spirits exported from Scotland 
to England in each Year, from the commencement of the 
allowance of Malt drawback on Spirits made in Scotland ; 
and the Amount of the Allowance that has been refunded, 
ineach Year, onsuch Spirits :—The total Amount of Money 
which, on the 5th of January, 1831, was in the Exchequer, 
or remained to be received on Account of Ways and 
Means :—also, the several Sums of Money which would 
probably remain to be defrayed on Account of the Supplies 
of the Years 1825, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, 18350; 
and the Surplus of the Ways and Means at the disposal of 
Parliament. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by Lord 
C. TownsHenp from Tamworth, and twenty-eight other 
Places:—By Mr. G. Moore, from Drumcliffe:—By Mr. 
Wiks, from Dissenters at Mile End, Gosberton, and 
Purfleet:—By Mr. Alderman Tuompson, from the Congre- 
gation of Salter’s-Hall Meeting House:—By Mr. RoBERT 
Grant, from Norwich:—By Viscount BerNarD, from 
Portadown :— By Mr. Wo_rycug Wutrmore, Mr. Hope- 
SON, Sir Jas, GRAHAM, and Mr. Briscog, from Southwark, 
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and sixteen other Places :— By Sir Epw. Luoyp, and Sir R. 
BATESON, an immense number, chiefly from Dissenters, 
from all parts of the Empire : —By Viscount GaRLigs, from 
New Woodstock. Against the Registry of Deeds Bill, by 
Mr. Greene, from Lancaster. By Mr. G. Moorg, from 
the Coal Meters and others of Dublin, against the Aboli- 
tion of the Coal Meters’ Establishment; and from Boyle 
and Aghana, for a General Fast. Against any alteration in 
the Timber Duties, by Mr. HopGson, from South Shields. 
Against the Sale of Beer Act, by Mr. Dicktnson, from the 
Archdeaconry of Bath. For an alteration of the Tithe 
Laws, by Mr. W1Lks, from Cadoxton. By Mr. Attwoop, 
from Bristol, for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. For 
the opening of the China Trade, by Mr. Wm. Dunpas, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh. By Mr. 
BrowN.ow, from Antrim and Dromore, for an alteration 
of the Grand Jury Laws; from Armagh, for a Repeal of 
the Union; from the Catholic Clergy of Dromore, against 
the Grants to the Kildare Street Society; and from the 
County of Galway, for the extension of the Franchise. By 
Mr. O'CONNELL, from the Inhabitants of Youghal, 
complaining that the Recorder of that place, who ought 
to be an efficient resident Officer, was an old Lady residing 
at some distance from the Town ; against further grants to 
the Kildare Street Society, from Cappoquin and Achonry 
in Sligo; against Stamps on Newspapers, from the first 
Western Co-operative Society; from Woodbury, against 
Tithes; and from John Quigley, against the Corporation 
of Londonderry. By Mr. Alderman THompson, from 
Bury Hatchinson, complaining of the East India Com- 
pany interfering to prevent the Rajah of Travancore from 
paying a debt due to Mr. Hutchinson. Complaining of 
distress, and praying relief, by Sir Joun Bourke, from 
Ross, Galway. In favour of Reform, by Mr. O'CONNELL, 
from certain Inhabitants of Limerick, Yetlington, New 
Ross, Drogheda, and Navan :—By Mr. Alderman THomp- 
son, from Coleman Street Ward:—By Sir J. Wrorres- 
LEY, from Sedgeley:—-By Sir JoHN Newport, from 
Waterford :—By Sir E. Luoyp, from the Freeholders of 
the County of Flint; from the Inhabitant Householders of 
Mould, and Holywell; from the Burgesses of Flint, and 
from the Inhabitants of the City of St. Asaph :—By Mr. 
Weep, from the Inhabitants of Wootton-under-Edge, in 
the County of Gloucester :—By Sir THos. BARING, from 
Chipping Wycombe :—By Sir JoHNn Bourkk, from Tuam: 
—By Sir Rogrt. Bateson, from Londonderry, and from 
Newtown, Lunavady:—-By Sir F. Buake, from Gal- 
way :—and by Mr. WoLrycHe WHITMORE, from Bridge- 
north. Against the Ministerial plan of Reform, by Mr. 
Scott, from Freeholders, &c. of Roxburgh. For compen- 
sation, by Sir Rick. VyvyANn, from the Coopers of London 
engaged in supplying the West India Colonies with casks, 
For the Abolition of the Pilgrim Tax, by Mr. WiLxs, 
from Wareham. For the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland, 
by the Earl of Ossory, from Kells and St. Nicholas 
Jerpoint. 


Rerorm Peririons.| Colonel Lushing- 
ton presented three Petitions from the Guild 
of Butchers, from the Guild of Tanners, 
and from certain Freeholders in Carlisle, 
against the Reform Bill. They complained 
of the rights and privileges which had been 
secured to them by very ancient charters 
being destroyed and that the Reform Bill 
would seriously injurethem, In all the 
sentiments of the petitioners he fully con- 
curred, 

The Marquis of Chandos supported the 
petition, but said, that he had always been 
friendly to Reform, and although he op- 
posed the Reform Bill, he still wasa friend 
to a moderate Reform. He felt convinced 
that it was necessary to grant some mea~ 
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Sure of Reform to the people, but he could 
Support only stich Reform as would, 
while it secured the rights of the people, 
preserve the Constitution. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that a very con- 
siderable number of the citizens of Bristol 
which he had the honour to represent, 
would be deprived of their franchise by 
the Bill before the House, and that every 
part of it should have his most deadly op- 
position. At the same time, he would not 
say that he was an enemy to all sorts of 
Reform. - 

Sit A. Dalrymple said, that the Reform 
Bill deprived persons of their heredi- 
tary political rights, which had descended 
to them from centuries ago, and which 
they expected to ttansmit to their pos- 


terity. He should therefore oppose the 
Bill. 
Mr. Moore presented a Petition from 


the Sheriffs and Common Council of Dub- 
lin against the Irish Reform Bill. He 
agree! with the petitioners in thinking 
that the passing of the measure would place 
the constituency in the hands of the ene- 
mies of the Protestant Chutch, and lead 
to its destruction, as well as to the Repeal 
of the Union with England. The Bill 
would create precisely that class of voters 
who would retarn Representatives disposed 
to co-operate with the hon. member for 
Waterford in the accomplishment of the 
latter object. He had also to present a 
Petition from the Corporation of Brewers 
in Dublin, to the same effect, who also 
stated that to make the payment of 1 0/. rent 
entitle a man to vote, would be adequate 
to establishing in Dublin Universal Suf- 
frage. 

Mr. S. lice would not be led into a dis- 
cussion of the Irish Reform Bill till the 
proper opportunity, but when that should 
arrive, he would undertake to argue, that 
never had a measure been proposed which 
tended more directly than the present to 
tranquillize the public mind in Ireland on 
the subject of the Union. 

Mr. George Dawson said, the Irish 
public was not as yet aware of the unmixed 
evil that must result from the passing of 
this measure. There might exist some 
difference of opinion as to the fact of the 
Ministerial plan of Reform being a revolu- 
tionary measure with respect to England, 
but there could be no difference as to its 
being completely revolutionary as regarded 
Ireland. The Protestant iudlecincs would 
be completely destroyed in that country by 
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the alteration in the corporations and bo- 
roughs, for which latter, Roman Catholic 
Members would be almost generally re- 
turned. He had sacrificed as much as any 
man to do justice to his Catholic fellow- 
subjects; but it was now time to do justice 
to the Protestants of Ireland also. If the 
Reform measure were passed, there could 
be no reasonable hope of maintaining the 
Protestant establishment, or the connexion 
between the two countries. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his conscien- 
tious belief, that the best way to prevent a 
separation of the Legislatures of the two 
countries would be by passing the Reform, 
Bills. He had lived for more than half a 
century in Ireland, and was convinced that 
the passing of the measure would be the 
best means of tranquillizing that country. 

Mr. O'Connell said, this petition, in- 
stead of being an argument against Reform, 
to any rational mind was an argument in 
its favour. It was a petition from the 
Common Council of Dublin, consisting of 
about eighty persons, who held in their 
hands dominion over the Representation 
of that city. With two or three exceptions 
these persons were of obscure situations in 
life, and no less than forty-one of the num- 
ber had been discharged as insolvents, or 
had become bankrupts. And these were 
the men who were to engross the control 
over the Representation of the first city in 
Ireland; and the House was told that it 
would be revolutionary to alter such a 
state of things. If we did, we destroyed 
Protestantism, forsooth! They were told 
that the Established Church would be en- 
dangered by the Reform measure. He 
denied this. The Established Church would 
not be endangered, though its temporalities 
might ; and justly, because they involved 
an evil which ought to be remedied. With 
respectto the Union, that had hitherto been 
a connexion of monopoly; try its effects 
after the passing of the Reform Bills, and 
observe how it would work when placed 
upon a fair footing. 

Mr. North said, it was his firm convic- 
tion, that the effect of the passing of this 
measure would be to lay the Protestant 
Church in ruins at the feet of Catholic as- 
cendancy. 

Mr. Grattan was of opinion that the 
Reform measure would do more than any 
other that could be devised to allay the 
anti-Union feeling wherever it existed in 
Treland. He denied that there was any 
apprehnsion of a great influx of Catholic 
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Members into a reformed House of Com- 
mons, or that Catholic influence would pre- 
ponderate in Ireland in consequence of it. 

Mr. Owen O’ Connor said, the Protestant 
Gentlemen mightdismiss their fears, for the 
Bill would have no such effect as they at- 
tributed toit. As to giving the Catholics 
power, had they not emancipated them for 
that purpose, and could they prevent them 
from having power? 

Mr. Chapman stated, that in the North 
of Ireland with which he was best ac- 
quainted, and of which almost all the in- 
habitants were Protestants, the Reform 
measure was popular with Protestants as 
well as with Catholics, and declared his 
intention of supporting it. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the boroughs of 
Ireland were Protestant, and under Pro- 
testant influence, and the Irish Reform 
Bill would not cause them to become 
Catholic; while, with reference to the 
counties, it would have very little effect 
indeed. 

Mr. G. Moore, in moving that this pe- 
tition be printed was anxious to make one 
or two observations, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Waterford, who had cast certain reflections 
on the individuals with whom this petition 
emanated. Now, he would undertake to 
say, that the names attached to the peti- 
tion were as respectable as those of any 
other body of men in Dublin. The free- 
men of the city of Dublin comprised 4,000 
persons, and the constituency was not 
confined to the freemen ; for Dublin, being 
a county in itself, was represented in the 
same manner as the property of every 
county in the kingdom was represented— 
by its freeholders. He could understand 
why it was deemed advisable to get rid of 
rotten boroughs, but he could not conceive 
why the privileges of so large and efficient 
a constituency as that of Dublin should be 
interfered with. In his opinion, the pro- 
posed measure would destroy the Protest- 
ant interest in Ireland. 

Petition to be printed. 


Compensation to 


ComMPENSATION TO SLAVE OwneERs. | 
Mr. G. Moore presented a Petition from 
certain Bankers, Merchants, and others 
in the city of Dublin, connected with 
the West Indies, praying that the House 
would not interfere with the property 
of West-India proprietors, in any mea- 
sure which might be proposed with re- 
spect to the abolition of negro slavery, 
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Slave Owners. 


without allowing to the individuals who 
would be affected by the measure, a full 
and fair compensation. The learned Gen- 
tleman stated, that the petitioners had no 
objection to any measure which might 
contribute to the abolition of slavery, but 
they deprecated sudden measures as likely 
to be injurious to the slaves themselves. 

General Gascoyne complained, that the 
debates which were got up on every Irish 
petition greatly impeded the progress of 
business, and the evil had become so 
great, that if the hon. member for Water- 
ford would propose the Repeal of the 
Union, he would vote for it, in order to get 
rid of the Irish Members. If the noble 
Lord who had brought in the Reform Bill 
would propose the removal of sixty-two 
Irish, instead of sixty-two English, Mem- 
bers, he would give the motion his most 
cordial support. Evening after evening 
he was prevented from presenting petitions 
because he found the names of two or 
three Irish Members always before his. The 
noble Lord was, it appeared, about to add 
to this calamity by increasing the number 
of Irish Members; but he should oppose 
that proposition when it was brought for- 
ward, because the number already in the 
House created considerable inconvenience. 
After the holidays he would move that 
the names on the Speaker’s List be taken 
de die in diem. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the two peti- 
tions presented by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin were perfectly con- 
sistent and accordant with each other. 
It was not surprising that those who 
wished to prevent Parliamentary Reform, 
should be also desirous of retarding the 
abolition of negro slavery. The want of 
Parliamentary Reform, and the continu- 
ance of Negro Slavery, were the two 
great spots which disfigured the political 
character of this country; and, to place 
Great Britain in her proper situation, it 
was necessary that they should be re- 
moved, although the petitioners would 
much rather perpetuate them. 

Mr. Calcraft rose for the purpose of 
rescuing himself and other English Mem- 
bers from the imputation of countenancing 
the observations which had just fallen 
from the hon. member for Liverpool, than 
which he certainly had scarcely ever heard 
any thing more illiberal. The gallant 


General pointed out to the Members for 
Ireland what course they ought to pursue 
in presenting petitions. Now he should 
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like the gallant General’s suggestions to 
be sustained by reasoning, but he at- 
tempted nothing of the kind. In present- 
ing petitions, he had been always guided 
by his own discretion, and he always 
would; and he must say, that in the 
course of his parliamentary life, he had 
often derived as much advantage from 
debates concerning the interests of those 
who had intrusted petitions to his care, 
when presenting those petitions, as he 
had done when a field-day was set apart 
for the discussion of the question to which 
they happened to have reference. He 
regretted the necessity which existed for 
presenting so many petitions, but, in pre- 
senting them, Gentlemen must decide 
whether they would or would not speak 
in their support. He felt, that the Mem- 
bers of that House generally represented 
Ireland as well as England; and he did 
not suppose that any Gentleman would 
have expressed such illiberal principles 
as those which the hon. member for Liver- 
pool had uttered. 

Mr. G. Moore said, that he thought he 
was best consulting the time of the 
House, by reading one short extract from 
this petition, to show the sentiments of 
those from whom it came; and with that 
object in view, he had not added a single 
observation of his own. As to the obser- 
vation of the learned member for Saltash 
(Mr. Crampton), he would only say, that 
the petition against the Reform Bill, and 
that relative to the West-India question, 
came from two very different classes of 
persons. 

Mr. Briscoe said, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the hon, member for Liver- 
pool, he should take that course which 
appeared to be most proper to him in pre- 
senting petitions; and, of course, other 
Gentlemen had a right to do the same. 
He had a large number of petitions to pre- 
sent, on the subject of colonial slavery, 
but he had been prevented from laying 
them before the House, in consequence of 
discussions on other subjects. He hoped, 
therefore, that those who had intrusted 
him with them would not impute the delay 
to any fault of his. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY QUESTION. | 
An Hon. Member, adverting to the im- 
portant question relative to Negro Slavery, 
which was to be brought forward on that 
evening by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. F’. Buxton), suggested to the 
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House the propriety of setting apart an- 
other hour for the presentation of petitions 
on the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, he felt to a certain 
extent the propriety of the appeal which 
had just been made; but he wished him- 
self to make an appeal to his hon. friend 
(the member for Weymouth) on this sub- 
ject. The question which his hon. friend 
was about to introduce was one that in- 
volved the greatest interests, and which 
was connected with the most important 
details ; and it did not enter his expect- 
ation until within a few days, that this 
Motion would be pressed forward to-night. 
He hoped, therefore, looking to the great 
importance of the subject, that he was 
not asking too much of his hon. friend, 
when he requested him to postpone it. 
The business which had lately been before 
the House was such as had occupied all 
his attention: and perhaps it might have 
been his own fault, but certainly he did 
not expect, until within a few days, that 
the question would come on to-night. 
When it was considered that Ministers 
must require a little time to judge, as a 
Government, of the course which they 
were bound to pursue, he trusted that he 
should not be asking too much of his hon. 
friend when he earnestly desired that the 
Motion might be postponed. 

Viscount Howick most strongly urged 
on the hon. member for Weymouth to 
acquiesce in the request of his noble friend. 
It was not until Friday last (in conse- 
quence of a conversation which he had 
had with the hon. Member) that he had 
ceased to suppose that this Motion would 
not come on until after the holidays. 
The hon. Member certainly had not given 
him any promise to that effect on which 
he could found a claim, but his under- 
standing of the matter was, that the 
motion would be put off. It would bea 
very great convenience if the hon. Mem- 
ber would postpone his motion until 
Wednesday, the 13th of April. Not a 
single notice of motion stood for that day : 
and as it was the day before the Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill, there would be 
a vast number of Members in the House, 
and there would be ample time for a 
thorough discussion of the question. 

Mr. Calcraft, knowing how much this 
Motion interested the feelings, interests, 
and passions of a large body of people, 
concurred entirely in the sentiments of the 
two noble Lords who had just addressed 
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the House. He was anxiousthat the delay 
now requested should be acceded to. 

Mr. Sykes called on his hon. friend the 
member for Weymouth to consider the 
state of expectation in which the people 
of England were placed with respect to 
this subject, and then to say whether he 
ought to be biassed by any personal feeling. 
The noble Lord had stated, very truly, 
that this question was one of great im- 
portance, but were they not now perfectly 
acquainted with it? The subject had 
been often before the House, and, in his 
opinion, they were as ripe for its discussion 
then as they could possibly be after the 
holidays. ‘If it were postponed longer, it 
would be a matter of disappointment to a 
great number of persons. 

Sir J. Mackintosh admitted that the 
hon. member for Weymouth must be 
governed in his decision entirely by the 
duty which he owed to the public, and 
not by any respect to individuals, But 
he thought that the representation of the 
first Minister of the Ctown in that House, 
that the minds of Ministers were not 
yet made up as to the course which it 
would be proper to pursue,—a point upon 
which so much depended in the settlement 
of this question,—he looked upon such a 
declaration as that to be a public con- 
sideration of very great importance. He 
considered it most important that they 
should have time for observation and re- 
flection, with reference to the details of 
any measure to which they might be 
favourable; even if their minds were made 
up, as he supposed the minds of all per- 
sons were, with respect to the general prin- 
ciple. But that they should have the 
fullest information was of the utmost im- 
portance to the effectual settlement of the 
question in that House. In the absence 
of such information, he was perfectly sure 
that the question would be most unsatis- 
factorily discussed. On those grounds he 
would recommend the postponement of 
the discussion. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton confessed, that he 
felt himself taken by surprise on this 
occasion. He was not aware that such 
an application would be made until a very 
few minutes before. He had given posi- 


tive assurance to many gentlemen, that no 
consideration should induce him to post- 
pone this motion; but when he heard 
Ministers declare that they wanted time 
to consider details connected with the sub- 
ject, before this important discussion came 
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on,—when he was told how necessary 
it was that the utmost information should 
be brought to the consideration of the 
question, and the more it was considered, 
the more fairly he was certain it would 
stand,—looking to these points, he did 
not feel himself at liberty (hurt as he was 
by the postponement, and anxious as he 
was to bring his motion forward) to intro- 
duce tke question. He hoped, under 
these circumstances, that those who were 
interested in the motion would see, that 
he had no other alternative but to post- 
pone it, however unwillingly. He wished, 
however, to have an understanding with 
his noble friend, that no consideration 
of any kind should prompt his noble 
friend to ask, or him (Mr. Buxton) to 
grant, any farther postponement. Un- 
der all circumstances, the question must 
be brought forward in the present Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, if the noble Lord would 
state any day on which it should positively 
be discussed, he would accede to it. 

Sir #. Peel said, it was at present 
intended that the Reform Bill should go 
into Committee on the 14th of April; but 
as various papers connected with the 
population had been laid on the Table 
of the House, and others had been pro- 
mised, which it was proper should be 
printed and placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the Bill went into Committee, 
he suggested the propriety of postponing 
that stage of the Bill until Monday, the 
18th of April. 

West India Slavery postponed till 
Thursday, April 14th, and the Committee 
on the Reform Bill to Monday, April 18th. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. F. Buxton changed 
the day, and selected Friday, April 15th, 
for his Motion. 


Liverpool Election. 


Liverpoot Exrecrion.}] On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Benett the special report of 
the committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the allegations contained in 
the petition presented to the House against 
the return made at the last Liverpool elec- 
tion, was read. The report stated, that 
gross bribery prevailed at the last election. 

Mr. Benett said, he rose as Chairman 
of the Liverpool Election Committee, to 
make the usual motion when a report of 
the nature just read was made to the 
House. He said, that gross bribery had 
been traced by the Committee to a great 
number of individuals; but as he was not 
aware that any opposition would be offered 
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to the motion he was about to make, he 
should not trouble the House by going 
into the details of the evidence. He 
thought that the fact of such a report hav- 
ing been made by the Committee was 
sufficient reason to induce the House to 
grant the motion for the suspension of the 
writ for a new election for Liverpool, un- 
til time was allowed for the House to 
take steps to do justice in the case. The 
crime of bribery had attached only to the 
lowest class of freemen in Liverpool ; and 
he thought, that as the proposed Reform 
measure, if passed into law, would not dis- 
franchise the present freemen during their 
lives, some other steps ought to be taken 
to deprive at once the guilty parties at 
Liverpool of the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. He intended to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject after the 
Easter recess, and in the mean time he 
moved that the Speaker be directed not to 
issue the writ for the election of a Burgess 
to represent Liverpool before Monday April 
18th. 

An Hon. Member seconded the Motion. 
He declared that a regularsystematic plan, 
of the most gross bribery had been estab- 
lished at Liverpool, and he thought steps 
ought to be taken to punish the guilty 
parties. 

Lord Althorp thought the House would 
not be doing its duty, after having sus- 
pended the writs for smaller places where 
bribery was detected, not to apply the 
same rule to larger places. He felt bound 
to rely on the statement of the Committee, 
that gross bribery had been practised at 
Liverpool, and he should not offer any 
opposition to the Motion. 

Mr. R. Palmer said, that as the Motion 
was unopposed, he would trouble the 
House with only a few words. He thought 
that the House ought to endeavour to put 
an end to the bribery at elections, which 
so much prevailed at present, and he gave 
notice, that when the proposed Reform 
measure came into Committee, he should 
propose a clause, to compel Members of 
that House to take an oath that they had 
not employed improper means to procure 
their return. Whether he should propose 
that Members should take that oath at 
the hustings, or at the Table of the House, 
he had not yet determined. 

Motion agreed to. 


Supply—Report. 


SuprLy.—Reporr.] The Report of 
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On the proposed item of 155,905l. for 
Superannuations for Officers employed in 
the Civil Departments of the Navy being 
read, 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet had made inquiry into 
the correctness of his statement, that one 
individual was in the enjoyment of two 
superannuations. 

Sir James Graham admitted, that the 
hon. Member’s . statement was correct; 
but he had found in the records of the 
Admiralty, a Letter from the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, strongly repro- 
bating such a practice ; yet stating that it 
would be a hardship, when many others 
enjoyed the double pension, not to con- 
tinue in the case of One individual, what 
was the general custom. He promised 
during the Easter recess to take the subject 
into consideration ; and he hoped the hon. 
Member would not make any objection to 
the grant at present. 

Mr. Hume said, he should withdraw all 
Opposition to the grant, in consideration 
of the promise just given by the right hon. 
Baronet. 

The Report agreed to. 


Peririons aGatnst Rerorm.} Mr. 
Hodgson presented a Petition from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, complaining that the 
number of Freemen in that town would 
be diminished, by the proposed Reform 
Bill, from 5,000 to 2,000. They were 
favourable to the principle of the Bill, but 
they prayed against that part of it which 
would disqualify so many of them. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that the very 
respectable body from which this petition 
emanated, were very naturally anxious to 
preserve their rights, and as they, a 
very numerous constituency, were desirous 
of preserving a franchise which, as being 
more extensive, was less valuable than a 
right enjoyed by a small constituency, it 
was to be inferred that they were hostile 
to that general and sweeping disfranchise- 
ment contemplated by the Bill before the 
House. He hoped that other boroughs, 
following the example of this, would con- 
sider well the consequences of the Bill, 
and give a hint to their Members to op- 
pose it. Indeed, he had reason to expect 


this, when the provisions of the Bill be- 
came more generally known. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that at the 
meeting at which this petition was agreed 
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sent, and nota word was said by any of them 
against the principle of the Bill, but they 
thought the continuance of the rights 
which they enjoyed not inconsistent with 
that principle. 

The Petition read. In moving that it 
be printed. 

Mr. Hodgson said, though he fully con- 
curred in the principle of the Bill, and 
would do nothing to endanger that princi- 
ple, yet he thought it by no means incon- 
sistent with that principle, that the fran- 
chises of large towns, with a constituency 
so extensive as to secure their independ- 
ence, should not be disturbed. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hodgson gave notice, that when 
the Bill went into Committee, he would 
move a clause to the effect he had just 
mentioned. 


Steam Navication.] Mr. Charles 
Douglas presented a Petition from persons 
interested in the Navigation of the Clyde 
and the Frith of Forth, praying that no 
tax might be laid on Steam Navigation. 
The importance of the Steam Navigation 
established in the Clyde was very great, 
and the advantages it had produced to 
the whole of the western coast of Scot- 
land were very conspicuous. There was 
a capital exceeding 400,000. embarked 
in this Navigation, which would be totally 
ruined if the proposed tax were imposed. 
He hoped, therefore, to hear the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer state, that it was not 
his intention to press a tax so injurious. 

Sir M. S. Stewart supported the prayer 
of the petition. He was at first inclined 
to think that a small tax on Steam Navi- 
gation might be imposed without injury, 
but the more he considered the subject, 
the more he was convinced that its effects 
would be greatly injurious. 

Mr. Hume said, that a Petition from 
Glasgow, signed by 10,000 persons, and 
one from Greenock, also numerously 
signed, had been intrusted to his care 
against this tax. He did hope the noble 
Lord would abandon the proposition. 
The tax, though insignificant in point of 
revenue, being calculated at only 75,0002., 
would be most seriously injurious to Steam 
Navigation in every part of the country. 

Mr. Warburton objected to the tax as 
impolitic and unjust. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the remission 
of the Coal-tax might be some compensa- 
tion for the imposition of the tax on 
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Steam-boats in England, though he by 
no means admitted that it would be a 
fair ground for such an imposition. But 
in Scotland, which had been exempt from 
the coal duty, and which would not benefit 


' by its repeal, the weight of the proposed 


tax would be severely felt. 

Sir Robert Peel suggested to the noble 
Lord, that in future, before he took off 
any tax, he ought to be prepared with 
another to supply its place. 

Petition to be printed. 


Civit List Brux.] Lord Althorp pre- 
sented the Bill for the Civil List. In 
presenting it his Lordship said, that he 
was commanded by his Majesty to ac- 
quaint the House, that his Majesty had 
declared his royal pleasure that the annui- 
ties granted to him as Duke of Clarence 
should cease and determine—also, that 
his Majesty and her Majesty, have de- 
clared their royal will and_ pleasure, 
that the annuities granted to her Majesty 
as Duchess of Clarence should cease and 
determine.—His Lordship moved the first 
reading of the Bill. 

Bill read a first time. 


Stavery Prrrrions.}] Mr. Fowell 
Buxton presented 499 Petitions from 
various parts of the country, praying for 
the Abolition of Slavery. One of them 
was from the Society of Friends. He 
said, that he had great pleasure in pre- 
senting the petition from this body, as 
they had been the very first persons in the 
country who had promulgated the doctrine, 
that the buying, or selling, or holding of 
Slaves, was contrary to the doctrines of 
the Christian religion. Forty years ago 
they had presented the first petition for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, and ten 
years ago they had presented the first 
petition for the abolition of Slavery. He 
also presented a similar Petition from 
Glasgow, signed by 19,500 of its inhabit- 
ants; and to that petition he attached 
considerable weight, as it came from a 
place more closely connected with our 
settlements in the West Indies than any 
other town in the kingdom. 

Mr. Wilks supported the prayer of the 
petitions, and confirmed the statement 
that the Quakers were the first who pe- 
titioned against Slavery. 

Mr. Buck denied that the Quakers were 
the first to petition for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade. The first petition to that 
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effect came from the Colonial Assembly of 
Jamaica. It had been presented to the 
King in Council; but its prayer had been 
rejected. 

Mr. Goulburn, in looking at the list of 
the names of places from which these pe- 
titions came (a list which occupies three 
closely printed folio pages), said, that he 
observed, that two of the petitions came 
from persons who styled themselves “ The 
Inghamites of Greyrigge,” and ‘“ The Ing- 
hamites of Pear-tree Chapel.” He should 
like to know who these persons were, for 
he had never heard of them before. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton confessed his in- 
ability to answer the question, but had no 
objection to have their petition read. 

Sir C. Wetherell.—Are they a Corporate 
body, or what ? 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


Hampshire Petition 


Hampsuire Peririon ror Rerorm.| 
Sir 7. Baring said, that he rose to present 
to the House a Petition from the ['ree- 
holders of the County of Southampton, 
in favour of the plan of Reform which had 
been recently introduced into Parliament 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. He had en- 
deavoured to present it to the House before 
the second reading of the Bill, but had 
always been prevented by the number of 
names which had been placed cn the 
Speaker’s list previousiy to his own. The 
petition was signed by the High Sheriff on 
behalf of one of the most numerous, the 
most respectable, and the most intelligent 
meetings that he had ever seen in that 
or in any other county. There were 
upwards of 5,000 freeholders, present at 
the meeting, and the petition had been 
carried without any hands being held up 
against it, save those of the two hon. 
Members for the County. He had stated 
to those two hon. Members his intention 
of presenting this petition on an early day, 
and he should be sorry if they were not 
at that moment in their places. The hon. 
Member read the petition, and concluded 
by saying, that in every sentiment which 
it contained, he most cordially concurred. 

Sir R. Vyvyan said, that if he had 
heard aright the prayer of this petition, 
one of its statements was, that the petition- 
ers were anxious fora Reform of Parlia- 
ment, because the House had regularly re- 
fused to institute an inquiry into the cause 
of the distress of the people. He, there- 
fore, wished the petitioners to recollect 
that many of the Ministers who now advyo- 
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cated the new plan of Reform were the 
very men who had denied the existence of 
distress in the last Session of Parliament, 
and who had voted against the motion for 
going into a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of it. Those who now deprecated 
the plan of Reform proposed by Ministers 
were the men who had most strenuously 
insisted upon the propriety of inquiring 
into the causes of the distress of the coun- 
try, in order that they might be remedied’ 
as speedily and efficaciously as possible. 
Let the people, then, judge between those 
who were their real and those who were 
only their professing friends. Let them 
judge between those who had acted, and 
were still continuing to act, on their own 
deliberate conviction of what was due to 
the public safety, and those who were 
tamely, and he would even add, basely 
yielding to the ill-advised clamour which 
was now raised throughout the country. 
He was glad to find from the statement of 
the hon. Baronet, that there were still men 
in that House, who had the courage to 
stand up in the face of thousands at county 
meetings, and to tell them, even at the risk 
of losing their seats at the next election, 
that they deemed this new plan of Reform 
most injurious to the Constitution of the 
country, and that they were determined to 
oppose it. He was nearly in the same 
predicament with his two hon. friends, the 
members for the county of Southampton ; 
and as a person who would never have 
thought of standing for the county of 
Cornwall under other circumstances was 
now canvassing it on account of the vote 
which he had recently given, he would 
only say, that had he to give that vote over 
again twenty times, he certainly would 
give it as he had already given it,—for he 
never would submit to the degradation of 
letting his opinions truckle to the base cry 
which was now set up by the country. 
He wished that the country would give 
itself time to ponder on this new plan of 
Reform. He wished that the country 
would give itself time to consider whether 
this plan contained in itself such moral 
and political excellence as to be the only 
one which it ought to adopt. He was 
sorry that his hon. friends, the members 
for the county of Southampton, were not 
then in the House. He knew that he had 
but little right to interpose upon this oc- 
casion, as the petition did not come from 
his county; but it was impossible for him 





to remain silent when he heard the peti- 
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tioners alluding to the distress of the coun- 
try as one of the reasons for calling for a 
Reform in Parliament, when they were 
very likely to abuse those very Members of 
Parliament who had voted for a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of it. 

Mr. Spring Rice could not allow the 
observations of the hon. member for Corn- 
wall to pass without a reply. ‘The hon. 
Member had said, that the denial of the 
existence of distress in the country, and 
the refusal of the House of Commons to 
inquire into the sources of it, was the 
cause of the clamour of the people for Re- 
form ; and had then proceeded to assert, 
that the members of the present Govern- 
ment were among those who had strenuous- 
ly opposed themselves to all inquiry. Now 
he thought that he could show in a few 
words which of the parties into which the 
House was now divided was most worthy 
of the confidence of the people of England 
They would find among the members of 
the present Government, those who had 
voted for inquiry,—among the members 
of the late Government, those who had 
voted against it. Let the people look at the 
List of Cabinet Ministers at that moment 
in the House of Commons, and then, if 
they were to decide who most deserved 
their confidence by the division on that 
question, they would find that those who 
were the friends of Reform had voted for 
inquiry, and that those who were the ene- 
mies of Reform had voted against it. His 
noble friend the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— 

Sir R. Vyvyan—*‘ Had voted against 
the motion for inquiry.” 

Mr. Rice.—No such thing—his noble 
friend had voted for it, 

Sir R. Vyvyan.—No, no, 

Mr. Rice contended that his noble 
friend had voted for it. The hon Gentle- 
man was not regular in the interruption 
which he was giving him. He (Mr. Rice) 
was speaking, he admitted, from recollec- 
tion only ; but within the next twenty-four 
hours he would either re- assert this state- 
ment if correct, or retract it if incorrect. 
He asserted, that on the amendment to the 
address moved by the hon. member for 
Kent, his noble friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had affirmed the existence 
of distress, and had voted for inquiry; 
and he recollected the fact well, for he 
had gone out of the House along with his 
noble friend. An appeal since that time 


had been made to the country, and the 
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answer which the country had made to it 
by the petitions which were already laid 
upon their Table, entitled him to say that 
the country had given a verdict in favour 
of the present Administration, ‘and not in 
favour of the hon. member for Cornwall, 
and his friends. On the occasion to which 
the hon. Member alluded, those who sup- 
ported the Address had affirmed the exist- 
ence of partial distress, and those who 
supported the Amendment had affirmed 
the existence of general distress. In the 
first party were the members of the late 
Administration ; in the latter the members 
of the present. He was quite certain, 
that if the hon. Baronet would only take 
the trouble of looking through the division, 
he would find that those who were friendly 
to Reform in Parliament had voted in 
favour of the amendment proposed by 
the hon. member for Kent. 

Sir R. Vyvyan said, that he did not 
mean to deny, that on the amendment to 
the address moved by the hon, member for 
Kent, the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had affirmed the existence of 
general distress in the country, and had 
voted for inquiry; but he contended, and 
he believed that he was correct in con- 
tending, that on a subsequent occasion, 
when a motion was brought forward by 
Mr. Davenport, for an inquiry into the 
causes of the distitss of the nation, the 
noble member for Northamptonshire, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had voted 
against the appointment of any Committee 
of inquiry. The petition from the county 
of Southampton stated, that one of their 
reasons for calling for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment was, that the House of Commons 
would not look into the distress of the 
country. He said, that upon that score the 
present ministers were as culpable as any 
of their predecessors. He thought that 
they had always been opposed to inquiry 
into the causes of our distress, and into 
the operation of those principles of free 
trade which had operated so injuriously on 
the country by making one class of society 
the prey of another, and by luring the dif- 
ferent interests of it to attack each other. 

Sir 7. Baring was sorry to interrupt 
the hon. Baronet’s declamation, but there 
was no such statement as the hon. Baronet 
imagined in the petition, The chief 
grievance of which the petitioners com- 
plained was the want of a full, fair, and 
sufficient Representation of the people in 
the Commons House of Parliament. 
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Mr. W. Duncombe contended that his 
hon. friend was perfectly correct in stating 
that the distress of the country was one 
of the grievances which the petitioners 
thought would be most effectually cured 
by a Reform in Parliament. He recollected 
perfectly well, that when a motion was 
brought forward by Mr. Davenport, for 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the causes of the general distress, the 
noble member for Northamptonshire op- 
posed it, on the ground that it would lead 
to an useless inquiry into the state of 
the currency. Now this, he contended, 
was a paltry ground for opposing that 
motion. He denied, whatever might have 
been the views of some, that there were 
many Gentlemen who supported Mr. Da- 
venport’s motion in order to obtain an 
alteration of the currency. 

Sir James Graham did not rise to pro- 
long this discussion, but he must protest 
against such language being used with 
regard to his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
in his noble friend’sabsence. He thought 
it would be difficult for any hon. member 
—even for the hon. member for York—to 
point out any part of his noble friend’s 
conduct to which the epithet paltry, could 
be justly applied. The hon. Member said, 
thatsince he had voted for Mr. Davenport’s 
motion, he had had an: opportunity of 
facing his constituents ; but so also had his 
noble friend, who had voted against the 
motion ; and if they should all have a si- 
milar opportunity again, at no distant 
period, the respective constituents of the 
hon. member for York and of his noble 
friend would have an opportunity of show- 
ing to the conduct of which of them—if to 
the conduct of either—they considered the 
epithets which the hon. Member had used 
were most applicable. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was quite sure 
that the epithets complained of by the hon. 
Baronet must have been intended to apply 
to the reasoning, and not to the conduct 
of the noble Lord. He was as sure of this 
as he was of the fact that most of those who 
had voted in favour of Reform had voted 
against Mr. Davenport’s motion. Now no 
man, he contended, could read this peti- 
tion from Hampshire, without seeing that 
the petitioners, in effect, asserted that the 
House had not attended to the distress 
which prevailed among the agricultural 
labourers last year; and, moreover, that 
the petitioners imputed that as a fault to 
the House. And, although he should be 
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sorry to say anything disrespectful of the 
noble Lord,—although he never would 
say anything of the noble Lord in his 
absence, which he would not say in his 
presence,—yet he must beg leave to say, 
now, since the subject had been broached, 
that in his opinion the failure of Mr. 
Davenport’s motion was mainly attribut- 
able to the speech which the noble Lord 
made against that motion. An hon. Mem- 
ber opposite had said, that the meeting in 
Hampshire was a most respectable one, 
which was true,—and that only two hands 
were held up against the petition,—which 
was equally true: but whose hands were 
those ¢ Why, they werethe hands of the two 
illustrious members for the county, who 
had had the manliness to come forward 
and act according to their judgment, and 
to tell their constituents plainly that they 
would so act, God forbid that the time 
should ever arrive in which county Mem- 
bers would come into that Hause as mere 
machines, acting entirely as their canstitu- 
ents directed them, and not as men exer¢is- 
ing their own judgment and their own in- 
tellect. This was the true character of a 
county Member: and whenever the cha- 
racter of the Representatives was inverted 
he believed that Representation would be 
at an end, and that with that the people 
would be ruined. He was sorry that neither 
of the members for Hampshire was present 
now, for he highly applauded their con- 
duct, and had read with the greatest plea- 
sure the speeches which they made at the 
meeting. He wished that all county Mem- 
bers would follow their example, His 
hon. friend near him, the member for 
Cornwall, had kept up the character of a 
Member of that House by differing from 
his constituents. He would only add that 
he was glad of having had this opportuni- 
ty of offering his testimony of admiration 
of the conduct of the two independent 
members for Hampshire. 

Mr. W. Duncombe thought, that the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James Graham) 
was the only Member in that House who 
was of opinion that he had imputed un- 
worthy or paltry conduct to the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
All he had said was, that the excuse which 
the noble Lord had made for opposing 
Mr, Davenport’s motion was a paltry ex- 
cuse,—and so it was, in his opinion. 

Sir James Graham said, that he had 
understood the hon. Member to have said 
that his noble friend had opposed Mr. 
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Davenport’s motion on the ground that it 
would lead to an inquiry into the currency 
with the view of affecting an alteration 
in it, and that, in his opinion, such a 
ground of opposition tothe motion was 
paltry, pitiful, and insignificant. He 
thought that he had distinctly heard those 
words from the hon. Member. However, 
he was glad to hear that he was mis- 
taken; but if he had ‘not been, he felt 
assured that the hon. member for York 
would have been the only Member of that 
House who would have thought his noble 
friend’s conduct on that occasion or on any 
other occasion, could be properly cha- 
racterized by such epithets. 

Mr. W. Duncombe thought that the 
hon. Baronet was decidedly out of order, 
in imputing to him what he had already 
declared that he had not said. 

Mr. Attwood had understood the hon. 
member for York to have used the expres- 
sions as he had said he had used them, 
and not as the hon. Baronet had thought 
proper to apply them. With this under- 
standing, he begged leave to say that he 
was ready to use the same expressions to 
the same extent as the hon. member had 
used them. He was confident that the 
people were only praying for Reform as 
the means of relieving their distresses, 
which they thought would disappear before 
a reformed Parliament. Upon this delu- 
sion was founded the popularity of the 
present Ministry; and that popularity, 
therefore was as ill-deserved as he foretold 
it would be short-lived. 

Mr. Alderman Wood protested against 
the question of the currency being debated 
upon the presentation of a petition for 
Reform. This was the way that many 
hon. Members, who had been down at eight 
o'clock in the morning, to place their 
names on the list, had been prevented 
from presenting their petitions. If how- 
ever, hon. Members thought by this means 
to put a stop to the presentation of reform 
petitions, they were as much mistaken as 
they were in supposing that they could set 
the people against Reform by telling them 
that many who voted for the Bill had voted 
against a motion brought forward by one 
Mr. Davenport. He must say, that he 
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thought the attack which had been made 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his absence, and upon a petition with which 
he had nothing to do, was a very unfair 
attack. 

Sir W. Heathcote was sorry he had not 
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been aware that this petition was to be 
presented,—for, if he had been, he certain- 
ly should have been in his place sooner. 
He certainly was opposed to the prayer of 
the petition, and in saying this he beg- 
ged to declare his regret at finding him- 
self compelled to differ from so respectable 
a portion of his constituents, as those un- 
doubtedly were who composed the meet- 
ing. But, after the best and the most 
deliberate consideration which he had 
been able to give to the measure of Reform, 
he must say that he became day after day 
the more confirmed in the belief that it 
was a measure founded upon the most im- 
politic grounds, and that if it passed intoa 
law, it would be productive of the most 
injurious effects. It was true that the 
meeting at which this measure was 
agreed to was of a very different opinion : 
but he had reason to know, from commu- 
nications which he had since received, 
that this opinion of his was by no means 
universally opposed to that of the wealth 
and respectability of the county. He con- 
scientiously believed, that the feeling in 
favour of Reform among the people was 
founded, to a great extent, upon distress, 
and upon the refusal of the House in the 
last Session to inquire into the causes of 
that distress. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that if there 
was strong language in the petition, it 
might be accounted for by circumstances 
peculiar to the county, and which, very 
naturally, excited a strong feeling in the 
people. The Isle of Wight—in which he 
resided—sent six Members to Parliament, 
and those members were often not even 
seen by their constituents. Now, with 
this fact before them, and when two of 
these Members thought proper to insult 
their constituents, the House, and the 
country, by saying that no Reform was 
necessary, and that no Reform was 
asked for by the people,—and this had 
been said by the two hon. members for 
Newport,—it was not to be wondered at 
that the inhabitants of the county of South- 
ampton used very strong language in their 
petitions. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member had 
allowed language to escape him,—unin- 
tentionally, no doubt,—which he was sure 
the hon. member would be anxious to ex- 
plain. First the hon. Member had said 
that the language of the petition might be 
accounted for by what the two hon. mem- 
bers for Newport had said. Now the hon. 
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Member must be aware that what was said 
in that House could not justify any thing 
ina petition. Next, the hon. Member had 
said, that observations of two hon. members 
of that House had been insulting to their 
constituents, to the House, and to the 
country. He was quite sure, that the hon. 
member would himself see the propriety of 
explaining, and be himself anxious to ex- 
plain, this language, which had no doubt 
fallen from the hon. Member in the heat 
of debate. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that he really 
did not see what he had to explain. It 
must have been quite obvious, he thought, 
to everybody that he had not meant any 
thing personal to the two hon. members 
for Newport; that he had merely spoken 
of them as public men acting in their 
public capacity, and of the effect which it 
was natural that the language of those hon. 
Members should produce in the minds of 
men circumstanced as the inhabitants of 
Hampshire were. He said, too, that he 
thought that that language might justify 
the petitioners in expressing themselves 
strongly, and he must say that he still 
thought so; for although it was irregular 
to allude in a petition to any thing that 
was said in that House yet it was quite 
impossible to prevent language used in 
that House having the efiect which the 
same language used out of doors would 
have. 

Petition to be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 30, 1831. 


MINuTES.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Sugar Duties’ Bill, the Population (Ireland) 
Bill, the Witnesses’ Examination Bill, the Prohibition and 
Mandamus Bill, the Canada Timber Bill, and thirty-two 
private Bills. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Earl 
Grey, from the Inhabitants of Aylesbury; and similar 
petitions from the Inhabitants of Leicester, Limerick, 
Waterford, Oldham, Dover, and from the Burgesses of 
Newecastle-upon-T yne :—By the Marquis of CLEVELAND, 
from Wrington, Somersetshire :—By the Earl of Rapnor, 
from a Parish in Berkshire :—By Lord MELBouRNF, from 
Oldham, and other Parishes in Lancashire: —By the Mar- 
quis of LANspown, from Ballymeath; also from the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta, for relief from the unequal local 
‘Taxation by which they were oppressed; from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Glasgow, against the renewal of the 
East India Company's Charter; from the Cordwainers of 
Dundalk, for the Repeal of the Union ; and several for the 
Abolition of Colonial Slavery. By the Earl of GLascow, 
from certain Residents at Irving, that compensation 
might be given if Slavery were abolished. 


Rerorm Perririons.| Lord Duncan 
presented a Petition from the Chamber of 
VOL. IIE. {243 
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Commerce of Dundee, in favour of the 
Ministerial plan of Reform. He took that 
opportunity, in concurrence with the Peti- 
tioners, to express his thanks and grati- 
tude to his Majesty’s Ministers for that 
most excellent measure, which possessed 
the two important advantages of being safe 
and being efficient, and which had ina 
most unexampled degree united conflict- 
ing opinions, and given almost universal 
satisfaction, consolidating the Representa- 
tion in Parliament, and placing it on the 
clearest and surest footing. But that part 
of the country from which he came was 
under peculiar obligations to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and there the measure was, as 
miglit well be expected, hailed not merely 
with approbation, but with enthusiasm. In 
England, however bad the system had be- 
come, there was always some real popular 
Representation; but in Scotland there 
was none, and his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack was well warranted 
in saying, as he did the other night, that 
in Scotland, even the counties were closer 
than English close Boroughs, and the 
members for the close Boroughs in Scot- 
land were elected by close bodies, who 
elected each other; so that there was 
nothing like popular Representation. It 
was no wonder, therefore, that this mea- 
sure was there hailed with enthusiasm; 
and it was remarkable that at Glasgow, 
when they heard of it, there was an illu- 
mination, under the direction of the Ma- 
gistrates, whose monopoly it went to de- 
stroy. There might be some trifling alter- 
ations required, in order to render the 
details of the Bill as conformable as pos- 
sible to its principle, but he hoped that 
Ministers would persevere in a determined 
resistance to any alteration that might de- 
tract from the efficiency of the measure ; 
and in adopting that course, they would 
secure to themselves the almost unanimous 
support of a grateful people. 

Lord Farnham wished to take that occa- 
sion to observe, that not having been so 
fortunate as to obtain a hearing last Mon- 
day night, he should now state the grounds 
on which he objected to the measure pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers. The first 
question to be considered was, whether any 

eform at all in the Representation was 
wanted; and supposing that question to 
be answered in the affirmative, then the 
next question was, whether this measure 
was the fit and proper one? He admitted 


that, through length of time, the Repre- 
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sentation had got into such a state that 
there was need for some Reform. But if 
the theory of the Constitution were to be 
acted on as a rigid rule, admitting of no 
relaxation, it would be impossible to carry 
on the Government. There were, how- 
ever, some anomalies in the practical part 
of the Constitution, and in the state of the 
Representation, which enabled the Go- 
vernment to carry on the public business 
smoothly. One of the most important of 
these anomalies was the Borough interest, 
which prevented a too violent collision be- 
tween the different parts of the systeim, as 
that was the manner in which this House 
and the Crown were in some degree repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. He 
considered that the Bill would operate in 
a manner peculiarly disadvantageous in 
that part of the United Kingdom (Ireland) 
with which he was more especially connect- 
ed. His great and chief objection to this 
measure was, that it destroyed the close 
Boroughs in Ireland. These Boroughs 
were established in the reign of James the 
Ist, for the purpose of protecting the 
settlers from Great Britain and the Pro- 
testant interest. They had not decayed but 
were still efficient, and were still required 
to answer the great purpose for which they 
were established. If in these Boroughs 
they extended the elective franchise to 
every householder paying 10/. a-year rent, 


they would create a very inferior class of 


voters—a class which would depend on 
popular opinion for their existence. There 
was an attempt during the heat of the 
agitation on the Catholic Question to ruin 
that description of people in case they did 
not support the measure of what was 
called Emancipation, and many of them had 
been ruined. The summons of coercion 
might be used to compel them to support 
the Repeal of the Union, and it might be 
taken for a certainty, that that use of it 
would be made. The consequence would 
be, that thirty or forty of their nominees 
would be returned to Parliament; and 
they all knew that thirty or forty agitators 
in the House of Commons, acting as one 
united body for a particular purpose, 
might be so troublesome as to prevent the 
public business being carried on by the 
yovernment. They all knew that the 


Catholics of Ireland, wished the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant Church Establishment 
in that country, and so many Members 
leagued and banded for that purpose, 
would be too much for any Government. 
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The noble Earl at present at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government had said, in re- 
ply, he believed, to a speech of his (Lord 
Farnham’s) in the debate on the Catholic 
Question, that while he should deprecate 
the Establishment of the Catholic Church 
or hierarchy in Ireland, he did not think 
even if such a thing should happen, that 
it would lead to a dissolution of the 
two countries. He however was convinced 
that the effect of the Establishment of 
Catholic ascendancy in Ireland would be 
a dissolution of that Union. The proposed 
measure was peculiarly calculated to affect 
the Protestant interest in Ireland ; and he 
could assure their Lordships that it was to 
the Protestants of Ireland they must look 
for the continuance of the Legislative 
Union between the two countries. If the 
Protestants of Ireland saw that their inter- 
ests were deserted and neglected, he be- 
lieved their attachment to the Union would 
not continue: and, if the Protestants 
united with the Catholics, to obtain the 
Repeal of the Union, they might laugh at 
all resistance to that measure. In case of 
such an event happening, he hesitated not 
to assert that the whole force of England 
would never be able to resist the united 
efforts of a brave and determined people. 
There was not one of their Lordships who 
would more deprecate such an occurrence, 
or go farther to avert it, than he would, 
but he felt that he should not do his duty 
to their Lordships or to the country, when 
he saw that the tendency of the measure 
introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers was 
to lead to such a result, if he did not warn 
them against it. If pushed to the ex- 
tent of the provisions of the Bill, he be- 
lieved the proposed measure would lead to 
such a result. The measure of the Union 
had now his most cordial support, though 
he had been one of those who, with the 
noble and learned Lord, the present Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, had thought that the 
Legislature of [reland exceeded its powers 
in passing such a measure. Many years, 
however, had elapsed, since the Union 
was accomplished; and he thought that 
thirty years’ acquiescence had given that 
measure a kind of prescription, and that 
no man could properly dispute its legality, 
or attempt to set itaside. It was a seduc- 
ing cotsideration, however, to tany in 
Ireland, to induce them to attempt the Re- 
peal of the Union, that it would ensure the 
residence of the nobility and gentry. He 
had heard, no doubt, that many of the Pro- 
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testants of Ireland might be induced, on 
this ground, to support the Repeal of the 
Union, though no portion of the Protest- 
ants, he was convinced, would ever assent 
to the dissolution of the connection be- 
tween the two countries. Whether the 
dissolution of the connection between the 
two countries would necessarily result from 
a Repeal of the Union, was a question 
which admitted of argument; but he (Lord 
Farnham) believed that it would. He 
further believed that no man who had the 
slightest regard for the future interests and 
prosperity of Great Britain or Ireland, 
would wish for a dissolution of the con- 
nection between those countries. Such 
being his sentiments, he felt that he 
should not have acted as an honest man, 
and should, in fact, have deserved the 
character of a traitor to his country, if he 
did not warn their Lordships of what he 
considered the probable result of the Bill 
that had been brought forward, as it would 
affect that part of the kingdom with which 
he was connected. 

The Lord Chancellor regretted that the 
noble Lord should have gone into such 
subjects upon the presentation of a peti- 
tion, and would not follow the noble Lord 
through all the topics upon which he had 
touched. He must however say, that he 
deeply lamented that the noble Lord 
should have indulged in that House in 
such language as had fallen from the 
noble Lord. Suppose now that he had 
said only one-tenth part in support of the 
Bill of what the noble Lord had said in 
opposition to it. Suppose he had said, 
“* Beware how you reject the prayers of the 
people, beware how you offend Tories and 
Whigs, and Radicals and Jacobins, for 
they will be a brave, and united, and de- 
termined people; beware how you raise 
the people from one end of the empire to 
the other, by refusing to pass this measure, 
for if you do, you will raise a flame which 
will defy the whole force of Government 
to extinguish it.” If he had said only 
this, if he had only said one-tenth part of 
what the noble Lord had said, he should 
in vain have attempted to defend himself 
from the wrath and censure of his noble 
opponents, who would have told him that 
it was altogether unjustifiable to threaten 
the House and the Government with phy- 
sical force. Others might use this lan- 
guage, it seemed, without censure, but 
those who were advocates for Reform 


must weigh every word they uttered. It 
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would have been in vain for him to have 
deprecated the wrath of their Lordships, 
if he had threatened them with lawless re- 
sistance to an act of a lawful Legislature. 

Lord Farnham.—I made no such threat : 
all I said was, that under the citcum- 
stances, I supposed the people of Ireland 
would laugh at being menaced with the 
force of England. 

The Lord Chancellor was very glad to 
find, that he had misunderstood the noble 
Lord: but he certainly thought he had 
heard the noble Lord say, that if this mea- 
sure passed, it would unite the Catholics 
and Protestants together for the Repeal of 
the Union,; and that if it did so unite 
them, not all the force of England could 
put them down—for that they would be a 
united, a brave, and a determined people. 
Then what had laughing to do with the 
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matter? Did men unite in order to 
laugh? Was it necessary that men should 


be brave before they could laugh? Was 
it essential that men should be determined 
for the purpose of laughing? He repeated 
that he should be glad to find he had 
inisunderstood the noble Lord, though he 
feared he had not; but at all events he 
was certain that the observations to which 
he alluded must have fallen from the 
noble Lord in the heat of debate. 

Lord Farnham said, that he had never 
said what the noble and learned Baron 
had attributed to him, nor any thing like 
it. He had never said that the people of 
Ireland would offer lawless resistance to 
any lawful act of the Legislature ; but he 
had said, this measure of Reform would 
lead the Protestants of Ireland to unite, 
or rather, that it was probable the measure 
would lead them to unite with the Catho- 
lies, if the results which he foresaw— 
namely, the prostration of the Protestant 
interest—should follow the passing of the 
Bill; that then the dread which was now 
felt at the Repeal of the Union would pass 
away; and that if those who were now 
against the Repeal of the Union, were to 
unite with the Repealers, then it would 
be impossible for the Government to resist 
their united wishes. 

Earl Grey regretted that this discussion 
had arisen, and he must say that if he 
had ever heard a speech of pernicious ten- 
dency—if he had ever heard a speech 
which was eminently calculated to produce 
those results which the noble Baron pro- 
fessed to deprecate—if, he said, he had 
ever heard a speech of that character, that 
2P2 
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speech was the speech of the noble Baron. 
He was glad, however, that the noble 
Lord had found an opportunity of putting 
some water into his wine, and of in some 
measure correcting and controlling the 
effects which his first speech was so likely 
to produce ; for if his ears had not strange- 
ly deceived him—if the impression upon 
his mind was not as erroneous as It was 
strong, he had understood the noble Lord 
to say, that in consequence of the Reform 
measure, the Protestant interest of Ireland 
would consider itself deserted; and he 
did entreat the noble Lord to consider 
what effect was likely to be produced by 
such an authority declaring publicly in his 
place in Parliament, that by a certain act 
of the Legislature, the Protestants of Ireland 
might consider themselves as deserted by 
the Legislature. He called upon the noble 
Baron to consider whether, as a friend of 
peace, as a friend of security, as a friend 
of tranquillity, and as a friend of the 
Union, whether,—although he professed 
himself desirous of preserving that peace, 
that security, and that tranquillity, and 
that Union,—he was holding language 
which was at all calculated to secure the 
object he professed to have in view, when 
he told them that the Catholics being 
leagued together to obtain the ascendancy 
of their own religion, were likely to be 
joined by the Protestants in the endeavour 
to procure the Repeal of the Union, be- 
cause the Protestants would have a right 
to consider themselves as deserted if a 
certain Act were passed by the Legislature. 
He could have no doubt that the noble 
Baron was a friend ef the Union, because 
the noble Barcn had declared that he was 
so; but he must take the liberty of saying, 
that if the noble Baron had been the bitter- 
est enemy of the Union, he could not, at 
a time when great discontent prevailed 
in Ireland, have held language that had a 
more direct tendency to inflame and irri- 
tate the minds of those who still retained 
their loyalty, or language which savoured 
more of a disposition to effect the disso- 
lution of that Union, which, if dissolved, 
he believed must end in a dissolution of all 
connexion between the two countries. He 
confessed that he hoped better things from 
Ireland, and in particular he hoped better 
things from the Protestants of Ireland. 
He hoped that the Protestants would view 
this measure in its proper light, as a mea- 
sure which would give to the people in all 
parts of he empire a more fair and equal 
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Representation; and allow him to say, that, 
if his information had not greatly failed 
him, this measure, which the noble Lord 
foretold would lead to such pernicious 
consequences, had been hailed in the 
northern parts of Ireland, where the Protest- 
ant interest was most prevalent and most 
firmly established, as a measure altogether 
satisfactory, and as one which was likely 
to promote the best interests of Ireland. 
But the noble Lord had told them, that if 
this measure passed, it would cause the 
destruction of. all those feelings and 
opinions which now supported the Union ; 
that the Protestants and Catholics would 
unite together; that, so united, they would 
form a brave and resolute people, who 
would laugh at the whole combined force 
of England, and who, in spite of that force, 
would effect the dissolution of that union 
which he, in common with the noble Baron, 
had at first opposed, but which he and the 
noble Baron were now alike anxious to 
retain. He could not believe that in thus 
dealing with these topics the noble Baron 
could have any of those objects in view, 
whichothers, who adopted no very dissimilar 
course, professed they wished to attain ; but 
he must say, that this was not the fairest 
or the most prudent mode of stating ob- 
jections to a measure under the consider- 
ation of Parliament ; for nothing could be 
more calculated to inflame the prejudices 
and to excite the feelings of the people, 
upon whose obedience to the Government 
the security of the Government must de- 
pend. Having said thus much upon the 
observations of the noble Baron, he should 
reserve all other remarks upon the measure 
until the Bill came before their Lordships, 
considering, as he did, that this was a 
most improper and inconvenient mode of 
discussing the merits of it. But the 
noble Baron had told them, that the bo- 
roughs were a part of the Constitution. 
Now this he was prepared to deny 
most unequivocally. He contended that 
the boroughs were not only not a 
part of the Constitution, but that they 
were derogatory from the principles of 
the Constitution,—nay, contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution. The 
Constitution was founded upon Repre- 
sentation, not on Nomination; and this 
he should be prepared to support by argu- 
ment when the measure came before them. 
But the noble Lord had told them why the 
boroughs in Ireland were given. Accord- 
ing to the noble Lord, they were given by 
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James Ist to secure the Protestant interest 
in that country. Be it so; but if these 
boroughs were in the hands of regular 
traffickers, who sold them to the highest 
bidders, without reference to the religion, 
the politics, the feelings, or the opinions of 
the purchasers ; if they were brought into 
the market and offered to him who would 
give most for them, so that the Catholic, if 
he outbid the Protestant, might have them, 
what, in the name of common sense, became 
of the security of the Protestant interest? 
His firm belief was, that this measure, 
if it passed into a law, would, so far from 
weakening the power of the Government 
in Ireland, considerably increase it, and 
place it upon such a foundation of security 
and strength, that no lawless attempts 
could prevail against or shake it. The 
noble Lord had been pleased to allude to 
what he had said in the discussion upon 
the Catholic Question. Jt was true that 
he had said, upon the occasion alluded to, 
that even if it should unfortunately happen 
that the Catholic Church should prove 
triumphant in Ireland, still he did not see 
why that should cause a dissolution of the 
connection between the two countries. 
Their Lordships, however, would, he was 
sure, recollect that he had stated this with 
great qualifications, —that he had ac- 
companied ‘it with the expression of his 
wish,—a wish, in which he was sure their 
Lordships would believe him to have been 
sincere, that the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland might flourish and prevail ; and 
that he had said, at the same time, that 
whatever danger there might be in con- 
cession, there was, in his opinion, far greater 
danger in refusing to concede; that if 
there were danger on theone hand, there was 
the certainty of destruction on the other. 
He heartily hoped and trusted that the 
Protestant Establishment would grow and 
thrive in Ireland; and when it should be 
improved by the reformation of abuses 
which had crept into it, and when it should 
be so exhibited to the people in the full 
purity and splendor of the true religion, 
he had no doubt that it would flourish and 
prevail, if men’s minds were not inflamed 
and excited. Still, however, if that Church 
should perish, and God forbid that such 
a misfortune should ever befall them, he 
repeated that he did not see why the two 
countries should not continue united. 
When he looked to Scotland, and saw 
there a Church differing almost as much 
from the Anglican Establishment as the 
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Romish Church differed from it,—when 
he knew that in Canada the Catholic was 
the prevalent religion; when he saw that 
in the most despotic countries in the world 
there were distinct Churches established, 
and yet all went on together in good-will 
towards the general support of the Govern- 
ment, he could not, he confessed, tell why, 
if that, which he admitted would be a 
very great misfortune, were to happen in 
Ireland, the Union between the two coun- 
tries, upon which the prosperity of both 
alike depended, should be dissolved. He 
had gone further into this subject than he 
had meant to go; but after the language 
of the noble Lord, and with the conse- 
quences which that language was likely to 
produce before his eyes, he could not help 
rising to answer the noble Lord, and to 
protest against the measure of Reform 
being held up as a proof that the Protest- 
ant interest was betrayed or deserted by 
the Legislature, for in his mind that measure 
was calculated in an eminent degree to 
support, to strengthen, and to confirm that 
interest. 

Lord Wynford said, that no man depre- 
cated discussions which were not regularly 
brought forward, more than hedid. That 
House ought always to set an example of 
order in its proceedings; and if their 
Lordships meant to support the station 
which they held in the Constitution, and 
in the estimation of the country, they 
ought strictly to observe the rules and 
principles of the Constitution, and not to 
interfere with measures which were not 
properly before them. It was impossible, 
however, that these discussions could be 
permitted at one side, and not at the other. 
The noble Lord (Duncan) who brought 
forward the petition, stated his concurrence 
in the prayer, and added, that the measure 
was hailed with satisfaction in Scotland. 
It was the most natural thing on earth, 
therefore, that a person connected with 
Ireland, should rise, as his noble friend 
(Lord Farnham) had done, and state his 
view of the effects of the measure in Ire- 
land. His noble friend had explained 
what he stated. It was not for him to 
pretend to a knowledge of their Lordships’ 
rules, as he had only been a short time a 
Member of that House, but he had been 
many years a Member of the other House, 
and always thought that when a noble 
Lord corrected his expressions and ex- 
plained his meaning, that statement ought 
to be received. His noble friend said, he 
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did not mean that physical force would be 
appealed to, if the measure passed, nor 
did he (Lord Wynford) understand him to 
say so. What he understood his noble 
friend to say was, that the effect of the 
measure would be such, from the pre- 
ponderance of Catholics in Ireland, that 
it would reasonably lead the Protestants to 
conclude that their interests were not duly 
attended to. Theeffect of such a feeling, 
his noble friend argued, would be, that 
the Protestants of Ireland might be dis- 
posed to give up their present connections, 
and that they would be driven into the 
arms of the Roman Catholics, many of 
whom were now seeking a Repeal of the 
Union. If that measure was granted, his 
noble friend further inferred, that it would 
lead to a separation of the two countries, 
and perhaps the establishment of Ireland 
as an independent monarchy. In_ his 
own opinion, to suppose that such was 
likely to be the effect of the measure 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers did 
not require the knowledge which his noble 
friend possessed of Ireland. The Protest- 
auts were in such a fearful minority that 
great alarm must naturally arise from any 
measure giving greater power to the Roman 
Catholics in that country. The noble Earl 
(Grey) said, that the language of intimida- 
tion was used by his noble friend. He 
could wish that there had been as great 
an abstinence from the use of intimidation 
on the other side. He wished that the 
friends of the measure had practised that 
sort of abstinence which they recommend- 
ed to those hostile to it. True, they had 
not yet heard any threat of the separa- 
tion of England from Ireland, but they were 
told that anarchy and confusion would 
arise from the rejection of the measure. 
That was the tone used on this subject by 
those who now deprecated anything like an 
expression of apprehension as to the con- 
sequences of this measure. He was sure 
that such statements could have no effect 
on their Lordships’ minds. They were 
placed above the influence of so base a 
passion as fear, and would decide on this 
question uninfluenced by fear or hope, 
and in such a way, he had no doubt, as 
would secure to this country a continua- 
tion of those advantages which had arisen 
from the present calumniated system of 
Representation—a system which had raised 
this country to a greater height of prospe- 
rity than was ever before heard of. For 
his own part he had made up his mind on 
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this question, but he had refrained from 
expressing that opinion, as the measure 
had not come fairly before their Lordships. 
He trusted, whilst those who concurred 
with him abstained from exercising an im- 
proper or unconstitutional influence on 
this subject, that the same course would 
be adopted by those on the other side, not 
only in that House but also out of doors. 
When the measure came regularly before 
their Lordships, he should be prepared to 
state his opinions on it fearlessly and ho- 
nestly. His opinion, doubtless, could have 
but little weight with their Lordships, but 
it would have the merit, at all events, of 
being a candid opinion, uninfluenced by 
personal motives. He had no influence 
in boroughs, and very little property, com- 
pared with many of their Lordships; but 
he was veryanxious that they should not give 
up what they knew they possessed, for the 
purpose of obtaining what was out of their 
power. If his noble friend used the lan- 
guage of intimidation, he was the last, and 
not the first, who had used it; but he 
must freely admit, that language of that 
sort ought not to be used in that place, 
of all others, upon a question of such 
magnitude. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that ifa 
stranger had heard only the speech of the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
‘Government, he might have supposed that 
some one had stood up in the course of the 
evening for the profligate practice of selling 
places in Parliament, and trafficking in 
corrupt boroughs. He begged to ask their 
Lordships, however, whether any one, in 
the course of the discussion, had main- 
tained that such practices were constitu- 
tional? He was sure that none of their 
Lordships had. So little was he from de- 
fending such practices, that his principal 
objection to the proposed measure was, 
that it provided no remedy against them. 
The preamble set forth that great abuses 
had arisen in the Representation of the 
people in the Commons House of Par- 
liament. What were those abuses? The 
corruption and bribery practised at elec- 
tions, and the sale of boroughs. These 
were the only abuses, he maintained, and 
yet these were the only things for which 
no remedy was to be found in the Bill. 
There was not a word in the Bill to pre- 
vent the sale of boroughs; there was 
nothing to check corruption, or to render 
it more difficult to be practised—nothing 
to render the evidence of corruption less 
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difficult. If any thing was done by the 
Bill, it was to render those practices more 
easy of execution. The Bill went to ex- 
tend the principle of corruption instead of 
checking it. Bribery, he maintained, 
would exist to a greater extent, and be 
more difficult of proof, under the proposed 
than under the present law. He certainly 
should not enter into the details and ob- 
jects of such a bill upon a desultory dis- 
cussion, One objection which he had to 
entering into the discussion was, that their 
Lordships had no means of knowing in 
what shape the measure would come be- 
fore them, if, indeed, it ever came before 
them. He did not believe, for his own 
part, that the Bill could come before them. 
He had no idea that such a difficulty 
would be placed before their Lordships. 
The principle of the proposed measure was 
all that had hitherto been discussed; the 
other House of Parliament had not yet 
entered into the details of the measure, 
and therefore it would be premature for 
him, or for any of their Lordships, to come 
to a direct and positive conclusion. [rom 
all which he had seen or heard of the mea- 
sure proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
however, he could not suppose that he 
could ever give it his concurrence. He 
looked upon it as a measure overturning 
the oldest and best establishments of the 
country. It was neither more nor less 
than a public and private robbery; tend- 
ing to throw the Representation into the 
hands of those in whom the Constitution 
never intended it should be placed. He 
agreed with his noble friend (Lord Farn- 
ham), that the effect produced, particular- 
ly in Ireland, might be the placing the 
whole Representation in the hands of those 
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citement and agitation, had not been used, 
he should not have felt the alarm he now 
did at the proposed measure. He had 
stated his intention of not entering further 
into its merits at that time, and he should 
therefore not trespass longer on their Lord- 
ships. In the measure now before the 
other House of Parliament, he repeated 
that he did not think he could ever con- 
cur. If any other measure of Reform, 
however, should be brought hereafter be- 
fore Parliament, he should consider it on 
its own merits and decide on it with a re- 
ference to its own principles. He did not 
say that no measure of Reform would meet 
his approbation and support. In these 
times he admitted that no public man 
should say, on any question, “ Here I 
take my stand, and nothing shall move 
me.” He should decide on any measure 
that might be brought forward according 
to times and circumstances, to the merits 
of the bill, and the feelings of the people. 
He trusted that a measure of Reform 
might yet be proposed to which, as an 
honest man, he might give his approba- 
tion. On its own merits, however, he 
should decide whether any measure that 
might be proposed should have his appro- 
bation or disapprobation. He was bound 
in candour to state, however, that he did 
not see how the measure now proposed 
could be modified in such a manner as 
would entitle it to his approbation. 

Lord Goderich said, that he had heard 
the last part of the noble Duke’s speech 
with surprise and with satisfaction. With 
surprise, because, from the first part of 
the noble Duke’s speech, he had not ex- 
pected to hear that the noble Duke was 
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prepared to discuss the measure with re- 


who had much practice in obtaining in- | 


fluence by agitation alone. He did not 
differ from his noble friend materially in 
any of those points from which his noble 
friend apprehended great danger as arising 
from this measure, and if those who 
brought forward a measure calculated to 
produce such fatal effects had learned 
somewhat sooner the lesson they now 
endeavoured to teach to others—of not 
using exciting language, the country would 
have been in a much better situation, and 
this measure might have created less ap- 
prehension. If those who supported this 
measure, and others, had not called upon 
Ireland, and said ‘“ Agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate!”—if language, not only tending 
to produce, but actually encouraging ex- 


spect to the time and circumstances; and 


_ with satisfaction at learning, that the noble 


Duke would allow the feelings and the 


| situation of the country to weigh with him 





in coming to a decision. He hoped that 
he should have the benefit of his noble 
friend’s vote in favour of this Bill, for 
never was there a moment in which such a 
concurrence of public opinion in favour of 
any measure had been witnessed, as ex- 
isted in favour of the Bill now before the 
other House of Parliament. He hoped 


that he should have the benefit of the 
noble Duke’s vote on this occasion, as he 
had upon other occasions, notwithstanding 
his positive declarations to the contrary. 
His noble friend, in alluding to the objec- 
tions to this measure, had observed, that, 
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nobody had been profligate enough to 
state that there had been any persons who 
had contended for the propriety of the 
practice of the purchase and the sale of 
boroughs. His noble friend was indeed 
ignorant of what had transpired elsewhere, 
if he did not know that great advantages 
had been ascribed to that practice,—that 
it had been eulogized as the most inde- 
pendent mode of obtaining a seat in Par- 
liament,—and that it had been urged as 
an argument against the Bill, that if the 
practice were prohibited, it would stop up | 
a constitutional way of returning the Re- | 
presentatives of peculiar interests to the | 
House of Commons. Nay more, this | 
practice had been panegyrized as one of 
the most valuable attributes of the Con- 
stitution by those who cherished every 
kind of prejudice in favour of the existing 
order of things, totally forgetting, as they 
did when they used so preposterous an 
argument, that it was denounced by the 
law of the land as a violent outrage upon 
the Constitution. He recollected that 
when this subject was under the consider- 
ation of the House of Commons, many 
years ago, and when it was proposed to 
pass an Act expressly against the practice, 
a most ingenious, independent, and elo- 
quent gentleman, to whom the noble Duke 
was much attached, the late Mr. Wind- 
ham, had vindicated the practice with 
great skill and ingenuity. He recollected 
that it was stated upon that occasion, that 
the practice was as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day, and that it was an inevitable 
incident to the possession of the borough 
property. He recollected likewise the 
language used on the occasion by the il- 
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lustrious individual who then filled the 
chair of Speaker in the other House, and 
who was afterwards elevated into this 
Ifouse, under the title of Lord Colchester; 
he recollected that noble Lord saying, that 
notorious as the practice might be, it was 
a practice against which our ancestors 
would have started with indignation. He 
recollected also that that language was 
ridiculed at the time, as being too fi- 
gurative, and that the sincerity of the 
Speaker in using it was questioned, and 
that it was even considered as nothing else 
but a clap-trap. But if the noble Lord 


did not speak the language of his own 
heart, what was the language which he 
had spoken? The language of the Con- 
stitution; and he could have had no other 
motive for using it than the knowledge 
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that it was congenial to the principles of 
the Constitution. The Act of Parliament 
was passed, and the practice of buying 
and selling seats, which he believed to be 
an innovation recently introduced into 
Parliament, and unknown till the last cen- 
tury, was denounced by every branch of 
the Legislature. It was still, however, so 
notorious, that you could not go into the 
higher classes of society without hearing 
one man talking of how much he gave, and 
another of how much he got, for his seat 
in Parliament. That practice, however, 
which some persons now cherished as a 
mode of uniting together the different in- 
terests of these realms, was denounced in 
the Statute-book as contrary to the usage, 
the rights, and the freedom of Parliament, 
and as a direct violation of the laws of 
the land. His noble friend evidently en- 
tertained the same feelings respecting it 
as was displayed in the laws of the land ; 
and thus all the grounds of his argument 
were completely drawn from under him. 
For his own part, he did not think these 
rotten boroughs necessary parts of the 
Constitution; and seeing how great an 
abuse had arisen from their existence, he 
saw no means of remedying it except by 
that total excision which was proposed in 
the present Bill. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Sirrvrinc on Goop Fripay.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wished to put 
a question to the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, in order to correct a 
misrepresentation which had gone abroad 
respecting the days which his Lordship 
had fixed for the sittings of this House on 
private business. He understood that it 
had gone forth that their Lordships were to 
sit on Good Friday,—was that so or not? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
not so. He knew, however, the origin of the 
error. Hehad said, that he should sit on 
Saturday and Monday next, which days 
happened to be Easter eve and Easter 
Monday. He had mentioned that the 
Judges of Assize, when on their circuits, 
were accustomed to sit on Good Friday, 
after attending divine service. He had 
mentioned that fact to show, that there 
would have been nothing contrary to the 
orders of the Church, if their Lordships 
had determined to meet on that day. But 
he had no intention of sitting then; he 
only intended to sit upon Saturday and 
Monday. 
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Tue Bisuor or Eny.] The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said, that he now 
rose for the purpose of doing justice to a 
right rev. Prelate, who, though he might 
be in an infirm state of body, was, beyond 
all question, in a sound state of mind. 
The right rev. Prelate read two letters to 
the House, one from a Dr. Clerk, physi- 
cian to the Bishop of Ely, stating that his 
patient was at present fully capable of 
understanding any business that might be 
communicated to him; and the other from 
a Mr. Pickering, stating, in reply to a note 
from one of the Bishop’s sons, requesting 
him to give an opinion as to the Bishop’s 
ability to transact business since his at- 
tack in May last, that since the second 
week in June, he considered the Bishop, 
not only competent to transact any or- 
dinary business, but also to direct any 
business connected with the administration 
of his See. He had thought it necessary 
to read these letters, as a doubt had been 
thrown out by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack as to the soundness of 
the right rev. Prelate’s mind. Their 
Lordships were aware, that a charge had 
been made against the Bishop of Ely, for 
accumulating his patronage on the mem- 
bers of his own family; but out of nine 
ouly two preferments had been be- 
stowed upon the members of his Lord- 
ship’s family in the course of several years, 
and that circumstance might tend to show 
how much exaggeration there was in the 
reports which had reached their Lordship’s 
ears. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he was 
sure that the right rev. Prelate who had 
just sat down would do him the justice to 
recollect, that the observations which he 
had made on a former evening, respecting 
the right rev. Prelate, were in reply to an 
attack which had been made upon himself 
individually for an improper disposal of 
the Church patronage belonging to the 
Great Seal. He had heard certain re- 
ports respecting the bodily infirmities of 
the right rev. Prelate, and those reports, 
fortified by the circumstance of his having 
received a letter, bearing the signature, 
but evidently not in the writing, of the 
rev. Prelate, giving one account of his 
right to the presentation of a certain 
living, and of his subsequently receiving 
another letter, giving quite a different ac- 
count of it, under the idea that he had not 
received the first letter, led him to suppose 
that the right rev. Prelate was in such a 
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weak state of bodily health as might also 
impair the faculties of his mind. He had 
now no doubt that the right rev. Prelate 
was in a sound state of mind. He con- 
tended, however, that it was quite clear 
that the right rev. Prelate had not writ- 
ten both the letters which he had received. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 30, 1831. 


MriNutTEs,] Newwrits. On the Motion of Lord ALTHoRP, 
were issued for the Queen’s County, in the room of Sir H. 
PARNELL, who had accepted the Office of Secretary at 
War; and for the Borough of Launceston, in the room 
of Sir WiLtLouguHey Gorpon, who had accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. And on the Motion of Mr. Spring 
Ricx, for Malton, in the room of Sir Jas, SCARLETT, who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

On the Motion of Lord Atruorp, it was ordered that the 
House at its rising do Adjourn till April 12th. 

Bills. Dean Forest Boundaries read a second time. 

Returns ordereds, On the Motion of Lord Auruorp, the 
Salaries and Allowances heretofore paid out of the Civil 
List in England, but which it is proposed to charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund :—On the Motion of Lord NuGEnr, 
from the Vestrymen, Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
Governors of the Poor, of the Parish of St. James, West- 
minster, an account of all Monies received from the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Woods and Forests, in respect 
of deficiency on the Poors’ Rates, arising from Houses and 
Buildings shut up, taken down, or used by authority of the 
Act 55 Geo. 5rd, c. 121; specifying the Sums received in 
each respective Year; also the situation of each House and 
Building, with the rental for which the same was Assessed 
for the relief of the Poor, stating the Pound rate in each 
Year ; and all Monies paid by the said Vestrymen, Church - 
wardens, Overseers, and Governors of the Poor, to his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, under and 
in Pursuance of the 45rd Section of Act 53 Geo. 3rd; 
specifying the times at which such Payments were made; 
also, if the whole of such Sums were paid from the Surplus 
Rates, as directed by such Section, and, if otherwise, by 
what authority such other Monies were paid to the said 
Commissioners :— On the Motion of Mr. W1Lks, the num- 
ber of Houses Assessed to the Inhabited House Duty at 
and above 102. and upwards in the Tower Hamlets, in- 
cluding the Parishes in the ‘Tower Division of Ossulston 
Hundred, Middlesex ; also, in Finsbury, including the 
Parishes of the Finsbury Division in Ossulston Hundred, 
Middlesex, and the Parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, and 
St. George the Martyr, and St. Giles in the Fields, and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, and the Liberties of Saffron Hill, 
Hatton Garden, and Ely Rents, all in Middlesex; also, 
in Mary-le-bone, including the Parishes of St. Mary-le- 
bone, St. Paneras, and Paddington, Middlesex; and 
also, in Lambeth, including the Parishes of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, St. Mary, Newington, Bermondsey, and Rother- 
hithe, Surrey; distinguishing in each division the number 
of Houses Assessed from 10/. to 19/. inclusive, and from 
201. to 301. inclusive, and from 31Z. to 59/. inclusive, and 
at 40/. and upwards; and the Receipts of the Pilgrimage 
Tax at Juggernaut, and of the Disbursements thereof, 
since 1805; and also, Copies of any Correspondence which 
has taken place respecting the said Tax between the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and also, between that Government and 
their subordinate Officers, since the Papers which were 
presented to Parliament in 1815 ; and Copies of the Corre- 
spondence (so far as ean be conveniently given) between the 
Court of Directors and the authorities in India thereon; 
also of the number of Persons employed in and about the 
Metropolitan Police on each quarter day during the Year 
1850, and at the present time; distinguishing their respect- 
ive grades, and specifying the number of Men in each 
grade, their Pay, and Allowances :—-On the Motion of Vis~ 
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count Lowruer, from the Population returns of 1821, 
the Population of the following places.— Brighthelmstone, 
Parish of Brighthelmstone, Sussex — Bolton-le-Moor, 
Townships of Great and Little Bolton, Lancashire— 
Blackburn, Parish of Blackburn, Lancashire—Bradford, 
Parish of Bradford, Yorkshire—-Cheltenham, town of 
Cheltenham, Gloucester—Dudley, Parishes of St. Edmund 
and St. Thomas Dudley, Worcestershire—Frome, Town 
of Frome, Somerset—Gateshead, Parish of Gateshead, 
Durham—Huddersfield, Parish of Huddersfield, York- 
shire—Kidderminster, Town of Kidderminster, Worces- 
tershire— Kendal, Town of Kendal, Westmorland — 
Macclesfield, town of Macclesfield, Cheshire—Stockport, 
Town of Stockport, Lancashire—South Shields, the 
Town of South Shields, Township of Westoe, County of 
Durham—Tynemouth, Parish of Tynemouth, Township 
of North Shields, Northumberland—-Warrington, Town 
of Warrington, Lancashire— Whitehaven, ‘Town of White- 
haven, Town and Parish of Workington, Parish of Har- 
ringtop, Cumberland—Walsall, Borough and Foreign of 
Walsall; distinguishing the numbers in respect of the 
Borough, and of the Parishes and Townships or Hamlets 
in each place; also, the Amount of Law expenses, with 
the Salaries of the Solicitors of Taxes, or their Clerks, and 
the charges for business done in respect of Taxes, in the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office, or other Departments in 
the Exchequer in England and Scotland, for the Year 
ending 5th January, 1831, distinguishing the Amount of 
charges under each head in each Kingdom :—On the 
Motion of Mr. Hugues Hugues, the Charges and Ex- 
penses paid or incurred by his Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Building new Churches, between 25th March, 1850 and 
25th March, 1851 :--On the Motion of Mr. BuLLER, the 
Number of Gallons (Imperial measure) of Foreign Brandy 
entered for Home consumption in Great Britain, the rate 
of Duty affecting the same, and the entire Nett produce of 
the Duty, each Year, since 1780; the Number of Gallons 
(Imperial measure) of Geneva entered for Home consump- 
tion in Great Britain, the rate of Duty affecting the same, 
and the entire Nett produce of the Duty, each Year, since 
1780; similar accounts of the Brandy and Geneva entered 
for Home consumption in Ireland, the rates of Duty 
affecting each, and the entire Nett produce of the Duties 
in each year, since 1800. 


Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Mr. Bayn- 


TUN, from East Shilton, Leicestershire :—-By Mr. Rutu- 
vkEN, from Bainbridge :— By Mr. Leaver, from Galway : 
—And from the Members of the Irish Bar connected with 
Connaught :—By Lord Morretu, from Ottey, Stansfield, 
Haworth, and Dewsbury :—By Mr. Warp, from Guild- 
ford:—By Viscount DuNcANNON, from Inhabitants of St. 
Patrick, Kilkenny; and from the High Sheriff and Grand 
* Jurors of the County of Kilkenny: By Viscount PALMER- 
STON, from Diss, and Romney Infra, and Romney Extra. 
Against Reform, by Mr. Monrerru, from the Incorpo- 
rated Trades of Lanark. By Lord Morpern, from the 
Managers of the Sheflield Savings’ Bank, for an alteration 
of the Savings’ Banks Acts; from the Worsted Spinners 
of Halifax, against the Cotton Factories Bill; and froin 
Freeholders in York, against the Registry of Deeds Bill: 
—By Lord LowrueEr, to the same effect, from White- 
haven; and from Kirby Kendal, against the Punishment 
of Death for Violations of the Right of Property. By Col. 
Srpruorp, from the Owners of Steam Vessels Naviga- 
ting between Lincoln and Boston, against the proposed 
Tax on Steam Vessels. By Mr. Litrietron, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Boracie Acid, from Workmen 
in the Staffordshire Potteries. Against the Grants to the 
Kildare Street Society, by Mr. Dominick Browne, 
from Parishes in Sligo:—By Mr. Leaver, from the 
Catholies of Kilkenny :—-By Mr. Wysez, from the Catho- 
lic Clergy of Kilmacthomas. For the Repeal of the Union, 
by Mr. M‘Namara, from Kilfeenaghty. Against the 
Truck System, from Newcastle under Lyne, by Mr. 
Miter. By Lord Leveson Gower, from Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, to have his case taken into consideration. 


Rerorm Peririons.| Mr. Bayntun 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
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of the City of York, in favour of the mea- 
sure of Reform brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Government, praying the same 
might pass into a law. He stated, that 
it was agreed upon by the most respectable 
and most numerous meeting of persons of 
all parties. He stated, that he had already 
expressed himself in favour of the measure, 
but he would take this opportunity, and he 
felt, as their Representative, he was bound 
to state, that a great number of his con- 
stituents, freemen of the city, not unfavour- 
able to Reform, viewed with dissatisfaction 
and regret those clauses of the Bill which 
tended to disfranchise their posterity of 
their rights of voting, by patrimony and by 
servitude, which they had so long enjoyed 
and exercised in such a becoming manner, 
He trusted, therefore, that as the measure 
professed to extend, and not contract, the 
elective franchise, his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in the Committee on this Bill, would see 
the necessity of giving the greatest possible 
latitude to claims so just, consistently 
with the general principles of a measure 
fraught with so many benefits to the 
country. 

Mr. Schonswar concurred entirely with 
the hon. Member, and knew that the free- 
men of York had exercised their franchise 
in a very proper manner. 

Mr. Thomas Dundas supported the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Dominick Browne presented three 
Petitions from different parts of Con- 
naught, and one from Clare, in favour of 
the Reform Bill; also, one from the town 
of Galway, praying that another Repre- 
sentative might be given to that place. 
The hon. Member expressed a wish that 
some additional Representatives might be 
given to Ireland. If the fate of the Re- 
form Bill had depended on the votes of 
the Members for Great Britain it would 
have been lost. It was carried by a ma- 


jority of Irish Members, which, however, 


shewed its utility, because those Members 
had constituents, whose wishes they were 
obliged to attend to. Of the Scotch 
Members, twenty-six voted against the Bill, 
and thirteen for it: of the English Mem- 
bers, 238 voted for it, and 240 against it. 
Of the Irish Members, fifty-three voted for, 
and thirty-seven against it. Its triumph, 
therefore, was due to the Irish Members. 
He was not surprised at the votes given by 
the Scotch Memibers, because they repre- 
sented only themselves, but the Irish 
Members represented the people ; as for 
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example, in Mayo, which he represented, 
there was 300,000 inhabitants. After this 
explanation he was sure it would be more 
just in the hon, and gallant member for 
Liverpool to disfranchise the corrupt 
voters of that borough than the people of 
Ireland. 

General Gascoyne did not wish to con- 
tract the Representation of Ireland, or to 
disfranchise its people; on the contrary, 
he meant to propose that four Members 
should be given to every 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, but he did wish that the propor- 
tional number of Representatives from 
the three parts of the Empire, as settled by 
the Acts of Union, should not be altered. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Ruthven presented a Petition from 
the county of Down, agreed to at a 
meeting convened by the High Sheriff. 
The petition was signed by 13,000 persons, 
either registered, or entitled to be registered, 
as 100. freeholders, and had been intrusted 
to his care, because the county Members 
had declined to present it. The requisi- 
tion for the meeting was signed by thirteen 
or fourteen Magistrates, and the petition 
was principally signed by Protestant free- 
holders. The petitioners prayed for Re- 
form, for the duration of Parliament to be 
shortened, and that every Member should 
be required to make oath that he had not 
employed improper means to procure his 
return. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, that if any propo- 
sition should be made to encumber Mem- 
bers of Parliament with more oaths than 
at present, he should give it his most de- 
termined opposition. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Leader, in presenting Petitions from 
Montmellick, in favour of the Irish Re- 
form Bill, observed, that he considered 
the fears of those who imagined that the 
Bill would give an undue influence to the 
Roman Catholic interest in Ireland as 
groundless. The greater portion of his 
constituents were Roman Catholics, and 
yet he was quite sure that, were he under 
the necessity of calling on them for their 
votes, in the event-of a dissolution of Par- 
liament, those votes would not be with- 
held from him. He believed that the 


agitation which prevailed in Ireland arose 
from the state of destitution and distress 
in which the great body of the people in 
that country were placed, and he was con- 
vinced that any English gentleman who 
in that House would advocate the interests 
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of Ireland, would, though a Protestant, be 
returned for an Irish county or city as soon 
as an Irish Roman Catholic gentleman. 

Mr. Monteith, in presenting a Petition 
from Selkirk, in which the petitioners ab- 
jected to the details of the Scotch Reform 
Bill, observed, that the borough of Falkirk, 
which it was proposed to add to the dis- 
trict of burghs to which Selkirk belonged, 
was no less than sixty miles distant. In 
his opinion the Bill ought to be referred to 
a Select Committee of gentlemen connected 
with Scotland, who could modify and 
improve its details. 

Mr, Kennedy said, that he saw no 
weight in this objection, seeing that several 
of the burghs, under the present system, 
were further apart. 

Lord J. Russell begged of Gentlemen, as 
this was the last day of sitting before the 
holidays, not to consume time in the dis- 
cussion of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Reform Bills, but to confine themselves to 
the presentation of petitions. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought that it was 
most desirable, in the present state of the 
subject, that the House should pay some 
attention to it. He believed, and he had- 
always admitted, that in Scotland there 
was a strong desire for a considerable ex- 
tension of the elective franchise ; but he 
did not believe that such an alteration as 
was proposed would give satisfaction. The 
great question was, whether the plan intro- 
duced by the noble Lord was a convenient 
or an expedient one for Scotland. He was 
of opinion that it was neither the one uor 
the other. 

General Gascoyne wished, as the House 
was that evening to be adjourned for the 
holidays, that some day should be fixed, 
before the Reform Bill was considered in 
Committee, for receiving petitions respect- 
ing that measure. There were hundreds 
of petitions to be presented, which could 
not be laid before the House, unless some 
such understanding took place. Would the 
noble Lord:set apart the first day after the 
House re-assembled for that purpose ? 

Lord Althorp could not set apart the 
day mentioned by the gallant General ; 
but a day should be appointed for the pre- 
sentation of petitions only. 


Twoprnny Post Orrice.] Jn answer 
to a question from Sir J. Shelley, relative 
to a new arrangement for the delivery of 
letters in particular parts of the town, 

Lord Althorp said, that the subject had 
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been taken into consideration by his noble | 
friend, the Postmaster-general. The first 
proposition which had been made to him 
he had declined, because it would be bene- 
ficial to the rich, and not tothe poor. His 
noble friend had, however, taken a radius 
of three miles circuit, which included 
Belgrave-square, Lambeth, and Bethnal- 
green, comprising a much larger portion of | 
the metropolis than the plan at first sug- 
gested. He intended to extend the limits 
of the Twopenny Post to the whole circum- 
ference of that circuit. The expense would 
be 25,006/. a year, but he thought it a 
very proper expense. The arrangement 
would take place on the 5th of April next. 


SALARIES OF Pupiic Orricers.] Mr. 
Baring brought up the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the salaries of certain Public Officers. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was not usual, on 
presenting the Report of a Committee, to 
offer any remarks on the proceedings which 
had taken place in it; but there were 
peculiar circumstances in this case, which 
rendered it necessary to take a different 
course. A declaration had been made by 
the noble Lord opposite, that he would 
adhere to any proposition which the Com- 
mittee, whose Report was now brought 
up, might think fit to recommend to the 
House. The Report, however, he knew, 
contained matter which did not strictly 
come within the line of inquiry to which 
the attention of the Committee ought alone 
to have been directed—matter involving a 
constitutional question of the first import- 
ance. ‘To that point he wished to call the 
particular attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and of that House, before an 
attempt was made to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Committee, by the 
introduction of a Bill on the subject. The 
Committee was appointed to inquire as to 
what reduction could be made in the ex- 
pense of offices held under the Crown by 
Members of either House of Parliament. 
He had stated to that Committee, as he 
was a member of it, that it was not his in- 
tention to interfere with their deliberations. 
Personal reasons rendered it unfit that he 
should appear in any other character save 
that of a witness. Now that to which he 


was about to call the attention of the 
House, did not fall within the directions 
under which that Committee acted, and was 
introduced at the conclusion of the Report. 
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retirement from office were there adverted 


| toina manner not authorized. He admitted 


that, in considering the subject which they 
were appointed to inquire into, the Com- 
mittee had a right to advert to any ultimate 
advantage which was likely to accrue to 
persons in office. On the one hand they had 
a right to consider all the inconveniences 
that were connected with the holding of 
office; and on the other, they were bound 
to look to the emoluments that would arise 
from retiring allowances. He did not ob- 
ject to their stating what they considered 
as the proper amount to be granted with 
reference to retiring allowances. But the 
Committee had gone a great deal further, 
and recommended that no such allowances 
should be granted hereafter, except with 
the approbation of that House. This he 
conceived to be an invasion of the Consti- 
tution, and an inroad on the dignity of 
the Crown. ‘The Committee declared, that 
it was expedient to repeal the Act which 
enabled his Majesty to recompense the 
services of persons who had held certain 
high official situations. The preamble of 
that Act declared, that it was expedient to 
abolish certain sinecure offices, and to 
allow a sum of money to enable his Ma- 
jesty to provide for individuals who had 
held particular official situations. And 
how did the Committee follow up their 
notice of that Act? It recommended that 
that Act should be entirely repealed; and 
further, that any and every case of public 
service, which might be considered de- 
serving, should in future be submitted to 
the decision of that House. This was, in 
effect, recommending that there should be 
transferred from the Crown (which was 
hitherto the fountain of grace and honour) 
to the House of Commons, the right’of re- 
munerating public servants. This, he con- 
tended, was a great and manifest invasion 
of the Constitution, and he trusted that 
the House would not adopt such a pro- 
ceeding, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of any Committee. He stated 
his opinion in the Committee; and having 
done so ineffectually, he thought it his 
duty to draw the attention of the House 
to the subject, in order that when it came 
regularly before them, they might well and 
maturely weigh the important principle 
which this recommendation involved. 

Mr. Baring said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was himself aware, that to 
make observations on a Report which was 
not yet printed was very irregular. The 
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question was certainly important, and it | deration, that it was a power which it was 
was hardly fair in the right hon. Gentleman | much better to place under the control of 
to discuss it then. He might have attend-| Parliament. All the Committee said in 
ed the Committee, and given it the benefit their Report was simply this, that the 
of his arguments, and there they might | power of the Crown to give pensions should 
have had due weight. It should be re-| remain, but that in the consent to the 
membered, that the measure recommended | payment of these pensions the House of 
by the Committee was not something which | Commons, as in all money matters, should 
the Government could carry into effect on | be at liberty to determine on the propriety 
its own authority—it must have an Act of ; of the grant. The sanction and approba- 
Parliament. Before the Ministers could | tion of that House with respect to payments 
take any steps, they must come down to} of public money was indeed justified on 
the House with a Bill, and the right hon. | every principle which governed it in the 
Gentleman might discuss that at all its | application of the money of the people to 
stages. The first question the Committee | public purposes in any other case, and the 
had to determine was this, whether there | Committee, being of that opinion, recom- 
were to be any superannuations or retiring | mended the adoption of that course which 
allowances at all; and the next was, | was explained in their Report. 

whether those retiring allowances were to} Lord Althorpdenied, that he had pledged 
be given under any legal sanction, or} himself to abide by the recommendations 
whether those who were to receive them | contained in the Report of the Committee. 
were to be left to take care of themselves, | All he had said was, that he was willing the 
without any responsibility ? All those who | question of Pensions should be inquired 
had given the slightest attention to the | into; and now that the Committee had 
subject must have perceived how heavily | made a Report, he pledged himself to give 
the weight of the superannuation and half- | its suggestions all the consideration in his 
pay list pressed on the resources of the | power; but he did not pledge himself to 
country, difficult to deal with at any time, | adopt all that it recommended. 

but peculiarly difficult to deal with in their} Sir H. Hardinge did not rise to prolong 
present situation. It could not, too, be | the discussion; but he felt it his duty to 
forgotten, how often that House had been | protest against one part of the recom- 
subjected to the reproach—a reproach, he | mendations in the Report of the Commit- 
admitted, not without justice—that it was | tee, which placed the Officers of the Army 
continually giving its assent to the cutting | in a disrespectful and degraded situation 
off all the allowances granted to the lower | as compared with the Officers of the Royal 
class of public servants, while it left the} Navy. He protested against that part of 
higher totally untouched. The Committee | the Report in the strongest manner, be- 
had accordingly come to a determination | cause he thought it unjust, and because it 
to enable the Government to grant allow- | was besides neither wise nor politic to raise 
ances as pensions, but to subject the grant | distinctions between those who were, in 
afterwards to the approbation of the House. | point of service to their country, on terms 
Whether that determination was right or | of perfect equality. By the Report of the 
wrong, it was not for him now to say, be- | Committee, the Crown was recommended 
cause sufficient opportunities would no | to allow certain classes of Naval Officers 
doubt offer themselves to vindicate here- | to enjoy their pay along with their allow- 
after the course they had adopted. Upon | ance for discharging the duties of a civil 
the subject of the Bill alluded to by the | office, while the Officers of the Army were 
right hon, Gentleman, the member for | wholly excluded from the same privilege; 
Armagh (Mr. Goulburn) he would merely | and he repeated, he thought it cast a slur 
say, he agreed with him, that the alteration | and indignity on the Army which it did 
was no trifling matter, and that it required | not deserve, and which he trusted the 
serious consideration. The Act to which | House would not sanction. He hoped they 
the Report of the Committee referred, gave | would consider well before they adopted a 
the power to the Crown to grant a pension | custom so repugnant to the feelings of that 
to certain public Officers after two years’ | branch of the service, and one which was 
services; and he was bound to admit, that | at variance with all that had been done 
the power thus granted had not, as it | from the time of Marlborough down to the 
appeared, been hitherto abused; but it! present, and which created most unjust 
was quite impossible to overlook the consi- | and disrespectful distinctions. If no other 
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person called the attention of the House 
to the subject, and if the Government did 
not express its intention to abstain from 
carrying this part of the recommendation 
of the Committee into effect, he now gave 
notice that he would, immediately after the 
Easter Recess, bring under the consider- 
ation of the House, by a direct motion, the 
question connected with this matter, toge- 
ther with that of the half-pay of the Army 
Officers when taking civil situations—a 
point which, on many considerations, he 
thought required the attention of the 
House. It appeared, indeed, that the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, could recommend Officers of 
the Navy, holding their half-pay, to civil 
situations, while the King himself, by the 
Appropriation Act, could not do that with 
respect to the Officers of the Army. 

r. Kennedy was aware of the incon- 
venience of anticipating the discussion of 
the terms of a Report which had not been 
printed, and with whith Members could 
not be acquainted but by hearsay, and he 
therefore was anxious that it should termi- 
nate as soon as possible; but he could not 
avoid apprising the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir H. Hardinge) that he was not correct 
in his statement of the principle of the re- 
commendation of the Committee. The 
Report did not make any distinction be- 
tween the services, except in one instance, 
and that was with respect to the Naval 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Committee 
thinking it better that they should retain 
their half-pay than that they should be 
allowed to draw a larger salary. He would 
merely add, that he thought the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goulburn) with respect to the Bill, in the 
present stage of the proceedings, rather 
unfair; for he did not favour the Commit- 
tee with his attendance at its previous sit- 
tings; but in the eleventh hour, and when 
they were about coming to a conclusion on 
the subject of the Pensions, he made his 
appearance to protest against it. 

Sir H. Hardinge thought, though the 
indulgence might be confined, as the hon. 
Member stated, to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, that it was unfair to make even that 
distinction: and he did not see on what 
ptinciple the same indulgence should not 
be extended to Armiy Officers holding high 
situations in the Ordnance. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that the Com- 
mittee were anxious to give the naval 
Lords of the Adiniralty a higher allowance 
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by a different method, but they were pre- 
cluded from doing so by the nature of the 
reference which had been made to them. 
They recommended, therefore, the continu- 
ance of the practice which had always 
hitherto taken place in the Admiralty, 
through the means of memorials; but he 
denied most positively that they had made, 
or intended to make, any distinction be- 
tween the army and naval service. With 
respect to the other point—that of the 
Pensions—he for one did not consider the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Go- 
vernment pledged to adopt the recommend- 
ations of the Committee: indeed he con- 
fessed he should be very sorry to hear that 
they were so pledged. He was one of 
those who were parties to the compact 
entered into with the Crown on the sub- 
ject of sinecures, when, two-and-twenty 
yéars ago, they agreed to allow pensions 
to be granted after two years’ service, in 
lieu of the sinecures which had been be- 
stowed on retiring public servants, and 
which were from that moment abolished. 
Feeling that the Bill which the Committee, 
by their recemmendation at this moment 
wished to get rid of, was a portion of that 
compact, and knowing too, as they had 
heard it admitted, that the powers which 
it gave the Government had not been 
abused, he should feel himself bound to 
resist the repeal of the Act, if it should be 
proposed. 

Mr. Irving’ recommended that the dis- 
cussion should be postponed. 

Sir George Murray defended the obser- 
vations of his right hon. friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge), and contended, that the prin- 
ciple inculeated by the Committee was in 
the highest degree unjust and ungenerons 
toward the officers of the army. He 
thought, too, that the practice of compel- 
ling officers to give up their half-pay 
when they accepted a civil situation was 
equally unjust, and by no means even eco- 
nomical. During the three years he held 
office he had frequent opportunities of em- 
ploying military men to advantage in the 
colonies, and with a great saving to the 
public, because they would have been 
willing, on condition of holding their half- 
pay, to accept a very moderate salary; 
but in consequence of the strictness of the 
regulation applied to officers of the army, 
who would fot consent to give up their 
half-pay, he was obliged to employ civil- 
ians at much larger salaries. The half- 
pay he considered to be a sumi given as a 
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reward for long and laborious service ; and 
he certainly could not see any reason why 
it was to be taken away from those who 
might afterwards be called to discharge 
the duties of a civil situation. 

Mr. R. Gordon defended the conduct 
of the Committee, and denied the asser- 
tion of the member for Honiton (Sir G. 
Warrender), that the Pension Act was in- 
tended to be given in lieu of the power to 
confer sinecures formerly possessed by the 
Crown. The Parliament took away that 
power, and it was for the Parliament to 
determine to what extent the granting of 
pensions was to be exercised, and on whom 
they were to be conferred. This was, in 
effect, the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that after the 
House of Commons had entered into a 
compact with the Crown, to give it the 
power of granting pensions under certain 
conditions, in the place of the sinecures 
which it had formerly bestowed on meri- 
torious public servants, this Committee 
proposed in its report that no pension 
should be granted under the power the 
Act conferred on the Crown, unless the 
House of Commons approved of it. This 
was, he regretted to say, too much like 
some other anti-monarchical propositions 
which they had lately heard offered to the 
consideration of that House. It was, like 
them, a plan for striking at the just pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and striking at 
them, too, through the medium of a pub- 
lic compact entered into between the 
Crown and the people. 

Mr. Hobhouse defended the course adopt- 
ed by the Committee, and contended that 
it was somewhat unfairly treated, as much 
by the observations of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Armagh, as by the right hon. and 
gallant Officer below him (Sir H. Hardinge), 
who had found fault with a distinction be- 
tween the army and the navy which the 
Committee had not made, and did not in- 
tend to make. He thought, too, that the 
right hon. and gallant Officer’s observa- 
tions were a little uncandid, because he 
had already given a full statement on the 
subject, in evidence before the Cominittee, 
which would of course be printed and cir- 
culated with the report. He trusted that 
the House would await the publication of 
that report before it proceeded to make 
any further observations on its contents. 
But, with respect to the assertion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir C. Wetherell) 
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near him, that its propositions were anti- 
monarchical, he would take leave to say, 
that the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee were as little anti-monarchical as that 
plan to which the learned Gentleman no 
doubt alluded. If the learned Gentleman 
made no better use of history than to seek 
in it for the defence of abuses, and reasons 
for giving opposition to all attempts at 
improvement, then he must say, that it 
would be far better if all histories were 
thrown into the fire. He might, indeed, 
say to the learned Member, as it was elo- 
quently expressed elsewhere, that he valued 
the coin, not for the beauty of the stamp, 
but for the sake of its antiquity, and the 
rust that covered it. He concluded by 
entreating the House to abstain from fur- 
ther discussion till the report was printed, 

Lord Stormont condemned the expres- 
sion of * uncandid,” used by the member 
for Westminster, as exceedingly unparlia- 
mentary. The statement which called it 
forth did not require such an expression. 
He could well understand why it was that 
the member for Westminster wished all 
histories thrown into the fire. They would 
then get rid of all the wisdom derived 
from experience. They would have no 
practice, but plenty of the theories which 
he was daily advocating. 

Lord Morpeth protested against the con- 
tinuance of the discussion on a report, of 
the details of which they knew nothing. 

Mr. Hume defended the Committee for 
merely suggesting the propriety of repeal- 
ing a particular Act; and in reply to 
the member for Boroughbridge (Sir C. 
Wetherell), contended, that the greatest 
enemies of the monarchy were the defend- 
ers of its abuses. That was his opinion. 

Sir C. Wetherell, on rising to reply, 
was assailed with a cry of “spoke”; they 
might call ‘ spoke,” but they should 
rather say, do not speak to the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. He (Sir C. Wetherell 
was not a defender of abuses, but he was 
an enemy to republican breaches of faith. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he knew the hon. 
Member who used the word “ uncandid” 
would be the last to utter any expression 
towards him in an offensive sense; and 
he had, therefore, nothing to say on that 
point; but he repeated his intention to 
bring the question of the half-pay, in con- 
nexion with the civil service, before the 
House, on a regular motion. 

The Report laid on the Table, and to 
be printed. 
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Rerorm — CamsprivGe Perition.] | 
Viscount Palmerston expressed a hope | 
that the House would permit him to pre- 
sent the Petition from the University of 
Cambridge. He thought he should best 
discharge the duty he had to perform, by 
reading to the House the sentiments of ' 
the petitioners themselves. They began | 
by stating, that they understand ‘ your 
honourable House to be at present em- 
ployed upon a most important object— 
namely, the introducing into the mode of 
electing the Members of your honourable 
House such changes as time, and the 
altered condition of the country, may be 
found to have rendered expedient. That 
your petitioners acknowledge it to be 
right and wise thus to watch over the 
Constitution ; but they humbly conceive 
that all alterations should be made with 
much caution and deliberation. They are 
persuaded that sudden and sweeping 
changes in a Constitution which has been 
so long and so deeply associated with the 
principles and feelings of Englishmen, are 
likely to be attended with great and incal- 
culable evils: that such changes lead men 
to cast off the scrupulousness which has 
always been held to be a duty in dealing 
with the institutions of their country and 
the interests of their fellow-citizens: that 
in every Government a belief that alter- 
ations in its forms will be made slowly and 
cautiously is necessary to mutual confi- 
dence and public prosperity : and that this 
is eminently necessary in an empire, the 
wealth and greatness of which, up to the 
present time, have resulted from the joint 
and gradual growth of various classes and 
interests, and could not fail to suffer by 
any abrupt change in their mutual rela- 
tions. That it appearsto your Petitioners 
that the Bill now before your honourable 
House will give the elective franchise to a 
very large proportion of the male popula- 
tion of the country, and to numerous 
classes of persons of very small property, 
not hitherto possessing, or expecting to 
possess, this privilege: that such a privi- 
lege placed suddenly and unexpectedly in 
the hands of such persons would be liable, 
especially under exciting circumstances, 
to be exercised less calmly and scrupu- 
lously than might be desired in the dis- 
charge of so important a duty; and that 
it may thus lead to other changes, cala- 
mitous to the peace, honour, and prospe- 
rity of the country. Your petitioners 


humbly beg, therefore, that in the changes 
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which it may seem good to your honour- 
able House to introduce into the mode of 
electing the Members of your honourable 
House, care may be taken to mark strongly 
your sense of the caution with which such 
changes are to be made, of the reverence 
with which the Constitution is to be touch- 
ed, of the seriousness of the responsibility 


Cambridge Petition. 


_ which the elective franchise involves, and 


_ of the duty which is incumbent on the Le- 





gislature of bestowing its protection on all 
classes and interests, and of justifying their 
confidence in its considerateness and wis- 
dom.” Having stated thus much of the 


| opinions of the petitioners, he should not 


further enforce its prayer than by express- 
ing his conviction that its eloquent lan- 
guage, and the tone of moderation which 
prevailed in it on a subject which called 
forth so much excitement, would have its 
due weight with the House, and likewise 
ensure the petition that attention to which, 
on every other ground it was so fully en- 
titled. 

Mr. W. Bankes congratulated the noble 
Lord upon having been at length delivered, 
painfully delivered, no doubt, of the pe- 
tition now before the House, after an un- 
exampled gestation of nine, not of nine 
months, but nine days. That period had 
now elapsed since the petition was agreed 
to, and transmitted to the noble Lord 
from Cambridge; and he could assure the 
noble Lord, that for several evenings past, 
he and his hon. friends, the members for 
Armagh and Boroughbridge, had been 
waiting the result with the utmost anxiety, 
and the noble Lord ought now to “ return 
thanks for the honour of their obliging in- 
quiries.” He dared to say, the noble 
Lord would remember that when at school 
at Westminster it was said ot the boys 
who were not ready with their lessons, 
that they were coming from the country 
by the slow waggon. Now he must say, 
that the Cambridge University Petition 
had come up by the slowest waggon that 
ever travelled. Why, if it had come from 
the University of Padua, of Pavia, or of 
Gottingen, in these days of railways and 
steam coaches, it would have reached the 
House in less time than had been consumed 
in bringing it from Cambridge. But if it 
had proceeded from another University, 
from the University in Gower-street, very 
different, no doubt, would have been the 
speed with “which it would have found 
its way to that House; it would have 
travelled by the swiftest Omnibus. The 
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distance from Cambridge to London was 
about fifty-two miles, 

‘Nine times the space that measures day and 

night” 

had been fixed upon by the great Poet 
as the time occupied in the fall of a being 
from one world to another. This was the 
exact time consumed by the petition in its 
progress ; and if the great mathematicians 
of Cambridge were to put a calculation of 
the time and distance to paper, he be- 
lieved the result would be, that it had 
travelled six miles per day, and a small 
fraction—as the mathematicians would 
call it, a small uncertain quantity. He 
believed, however, that if the history of 
its progress could be told, it must appear 
that the delay had not taken place upon 
the road through Ware and Edmonton, 
where other journeys of extraordinary speed 
had been performed. He had no doubt 
that the coaches travelled with their 
ordinary regularity. No; it was the last 
stage of the journey—it was in getting 
from Downing-street to that House, not- 
withstanding that the road was so evenly 
Macadamized, that the petition had been 
so long impeded. But the noble Lord, in 
travelling that journey, was under the 
influence of a drag-chain, in the shape of 
a petition from his own constituents against 
a measure of his own and of his colleagues. 
Perhaps the nicest mathematical heads in 
the observatories of Cambridge would 
find it difficult to calculate the exact ratio 
in which such a drag-chain in his pocket 
would impede the progress of a Cabinet 
Minister. The petitioners were members 
of the Church of England, and he was not 
surprised that they should view the mea- 
sure with apprehension and alarm. There 
could be no doubt that innovations had long 
been meditated against the property and 
Just influence of the Church of England, 
and they were now beginning to be executed. 
What was the object of their petition? 
It was a petition against a measure which 
was intended to add to the numerical 
power in that House, of Presbyterian 
Scotland, and of Catholic Ireland, while 
from Protestant England it took away 
eighty-two Members. He was not sur- 
prised that such men as the petitioners 
should view such a measure with apprehen- 
sion and alarm, when he connected it with 
the doctrines he was accustomed to hear 
from some of the benches near him. He was 
not to be deceived by the conduct of those 
who occupied the benches he had alluded 
VOL. III, {fein 
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to now. He did not expect to be inter- 
rupted by the hon. member for Middlesex 
now. That hon. Gentleman was not so 
poor a tactician as to put forward his 
doctrines while this measure was in sus- 
pense. They should have no sneers at 
the Church now. Perhaps what he said 
might even gain a cheer from the hon. 
Member. But he was not to be deceived. 
The hon. Member had sent forth his hint 
to his friends to be quiet on the Ballot— 
and he would now doubtless be quiet 
himself upon the subject of Tithes. But 
if this measure should be carried, the noble 
Lord would soon see what would be said 
of the body whose petition was before the 
House, and of all the rights and interests 
of which they were the protectors. He 
trusted, however, that a different result 
would attend the prayer of the petitioners, 
and that every man to whom it was ad- 
dressed, would retire to his chamber im- 
pressed with the conviction that the pre- 
servation of those high and important 
interests depended upon his own conduct. 

Colonel Wood begged to say a few 
words. He had voted for the second 
reading of the Bill, because he thought it 
would not be right to cut short the pro- 
gress of a Bill of such importance on the 
Motion for the second reading. He was 
confident that if the House, in the 
Committee on the Bill, proceeded circum- 
spectly with regard to its various details, 
the people, who were almost unani- 
mous in its favour, would be. satisfied. 
[** No, no!”| The hon, Gentleman might 
deny it, but he knew that in the part of 
the country in which he resided, and he 
believed that most other hon. Gentlemen 
would say the same with respect to their 
own particular districts, such was the fact. 
But he also believed that the people of 
England, from the mixture of good humour 
and good sense in their character, were 
more casily to be led, and from their high 
spirit were with more difficulty driven, than. 
any people on the face of the globe; and 
that if there should appear to be in the Bill 
any dangerous and objectionable provisions, 
which he and other hon. Members might 
think it their duty to reject, the petition- 
ers in favour of the Bill, if fully satisfied 
of the character of those provisions, would 
tranquilly acquiesce in their rejection. 

Mr. Warburton believed that the pe- 
tition correctly represented the opinions 
of the resident members of the University, 
to which the hon. member for Marlborough 
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and himself belonged. It would seem 
from the hon. Member’s speech, that he 
thought the members of the University 
good calculators of space, time, and 
velocity. No doubt they were; as a proof 
of which he referred to this simple fact, 
—that on Saturday evening at six o'clock, 
notice was given of a Grace to be brought 
before the Senate on the Monday, with a 
view to this petition, its promoters knowing 
full well that the contemplations of the 
members of the University would not be 
disturbed by the passing of the ordinary 
vehicles of communication on the Sunday, 
so that no opportunity was aflorded to the 
non-resident members to go down and 
take a part in the proceeding. ‘Thus, he 
said again, the attendance of the non- 
residents, who had often outvoted the! 
residents on similar occasions to the 
present (for instance upon the Catholic | 
Question) was altogether precluded by 

the nice mathematical calculation of the 

resident members of the University. ‘The 

petition bore the signatures of 150  resi- 

dents. ‘The number of non-residents who 

attended was necessarily few. In fact, it 

was impossible that the large body of! 
non-residents could attend in time. Only 
twenty or thirty were present, and of those 
only four signed the petition. 

Mr. Praed be reed to state the facts of 
the case. He happe ned to beat Cambridge 
a few days before the petition was pre- 
pared; and at that time the general con- 
versation turned on the expediency of pe- 
titioning. If the resident members of the 
University had been desirous of opposing 
the proposed measure as a change and 
innovation, simply because they were hos- 
tile to all change and innovation, they 
would not have waited until its details 
came regularly before them. ‘Those de- 
tails, however, they did not receive until 
the 16th. They then found that the 
second reading of the Bill stood for Mon- 
day, and apprchensive that the time would 
be too short for a more extensive petition, 
they proposed that the petition should 
purport to be only that of the undersigned 
members. But many of the members of 
the University who were against the Bill, 
declared that they would not sign any 
petition upon the subject which had the 
air of being a private petition. It lad 
been said, that the determination of the 
University of Cambridge, to petition 

against the Bill, was conseqnent on the 
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respect to the Timber duties. A more 
gross misrepresentation had never been 
made. The notice of the meeting had 
been sent from the University Press three 


hours before the news of the decision of 


the House on that subject arrived at 
Cambridge. The hon. member for Brid- 


| port said, that no time had been allowed 


for the non-resident members of the Uni- 
versity to attend. The petition professed 
to be only the petition of the resident 
members of the University; but there 
would have been time for non-residents to 
go to Cambridge if they had chosen té do 
so. dt appeared by the petition itself, 
that four non-residents had attended; 
and others might have dotie the saine. 
With respect to the petition itself, nothing 
could surpass the modetation of the tone 
in which the petitioners expressed their 
sentiments. The majority of them, itdeed, 
were prepared to tse stronger latguage, 
but it was thought better to unite the 
suffrages of all who condemned the Bill, 
althongh in different degrees. The pe- 
titionérs were tiie who looked ot) public 
affairs with an impartial eye, and whose 
opinions on stich subjects were most 
They were not opposed to all 
Reform, but they looked at the Bill before 
the House with the most grave and serious 
alarm. 

Mr. Saviile Lumley believed, that the 
petition was made known after the coaches 
had left on the Saturday ; the Mail might 
pass throngh afterw: wrils, but mtch time 
was not allowed to circulate or act upon 
the information as far as concerned the 
non-residents, The petition was only 
open for signature forty-eight hours : 
perhaps if more time had been allowed for 
the arrival of the non-resident members, 
it might have been catried the other way. 

Mr. W. Cavendish remarked, that the pe- 
tition was direeted-—not against Reform 
generaily-—but only agdinst parts of the 
proposed measure; and, more esyecially, 
agninst giving the elective franchise to in- 
dividuals possessed of so suiall a qualifica- 
tion, as livin in a house of 101. a-year. 
He denied that the University was averse 
from the whole measure. 

Lord) John Russell complained of the 
injustice of what had fallen from the hon. 
ntember for Marlborough, on the delay 
which had tken place in the presentation 
of this petition, Every one knew how 
difficult it was to obtaiti the opporttnity of 
presenting a petition. He himself had had 
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in his possession, for the last nine days, a 
Petition in favour of the Bill, from the 
Nobility and Gentry of Dublin, signed by 
the Lord Mayor, the Duke of Leinster, 
Lord Cloncurry, &c.; and, though he had 
been down at the House at ten o'clock 
that morning, for the purpose of putting 
his nanie down on tlie paper, he was ap- 
prehensive that even now his noble friend 
would not allow hini an opportunity of 
presenting it. The hon. member for 
Marlborough was wot justified in insinu- 
ating that there was any unwillingness to 
present tiie petition. He could not con- 
sider it as a petition against the measure 
generally. It was a petition from the 
resident metiibers of the University, 
couched in rioderate and becotiing lan- 
guage, anid directed against the meastite ; 
but it did not tetin it, as it had been termed 
by others, a Revoliitionary and Jacobinical 
attack on the Constitution. The prayer of 
the petition was— That in the changes 
which it may seem good to your honour. 
able Hotise to introduce into the mode 
of electing the Members of your honour- 
able House, care may be taken to mark 
strongly your sense of the caution with 
which such changes are to be made, 
of the reverence with which the Consti- 
tution is to be touched, of the seriousness 
of the responsibility which the elective 
franchise involves, and of the duty which 
is incumbent on the Legislature of be- 
stowing its protection on all classes arid 
interests, and of justifying their confidence 
in its considerateness and wisdom.” In 
the sentiments expressed in that prayer 
he entirely conciirred. Connected as the 
petitioners were with the Church, and the 
other institutions of the country, the 
prayer that the House would use caution 
in making any changes by which they 
might be affected was a beconiing one. 
But as to the propdsed qualification for 
the elective franchise, to which the pe- 
titioners objected, meri who lived more in 
the world were perhaps better judges on 
that point than the ‘esiderit members of 
the University of Cambridge, who were 
immured in their cloisters, comparatively 
uninformed of what was going on in the 
world, atid perhaps ignorant of what had 
for some years been taking place in the 
House of Commons. They did not per- 
haps know, that the addition of six, or 
even of two Members to that House had 
been streiwously opposed. 


perhaps know, that when he proposed to | 
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add six Members to the House, he had 
been told, “‘ the House is already too full, 
do not add one Member to it, or you will 
overturn the Constitution.” When, on 
the other hand, it was proposed to re- 
trench the number of Members, it was 
said, “Oh! do not take one away, or 
you will do irreparable injury.” Thus 
every obstacle was thrown in the way of 
the gradual Reform which the University 
of Cambridge desired. It was the duty of 
those who knew the facts of the case to 
propose those changes, the necessity of 
which the retired residents in Colleges 
could not possess the means of fully ascer- 
taining. 

Mr. Goulburn maintained that, the op- 
ponents of the petition had been com- 
pletely unsuccessful in their attempts to 
undervalue it; and that their cavils were 
wholly destitute of foundation. He ex- 
pressed his astonishment that the noble 
Lord should imagine that the resident 
metnbers of the University of Cambridge 
were in such utter ignorance of what took 
place in the House of Commons. There 
was no society of individuals in the coun- 
try better informed on all subjects discuss- 
ed in that House, as well as on all sub- 
jects of general learning. There were 
particular circumstances which entitled 
the petition of the University of Cam- 
bridge to great weight. In the first place, 
the measure could be judged of only by 
its probable consequences on the insti- 
tutions of the country. Now, whatever 
class of men was the best instructed, was 
the best able to lay aside popular feel- 
ing, and pronounce by that criterion. In 
the second place, the Bill proposed to 
deal with every elective franchise in the 
country except the elective franchise be- 
longing to the Universities. | Non-resi- 
dent freemen were objected to by the Bill, 
hut not non-resident Masters of Arts. If 
the Bill passed, therefore, the Universi- 
ties might boast that they were the only 
hodies of freemen in the country whose 
qualifications would remain unchanged by 
it. If, therefore, they had any prejudice 
on the subject, that prejudice would in- 
diice them to support the Bill rather than 
to oppose it. The petition was further en- 
titled to the attention of the House, in 
consequence of the moderate, though firm 
toue in which the petitioners expressed 
their sentiments. The noble member for 
Tavistock said, that he did not consider 
that the petition was hostile to the Bill. 
2Q2 
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Would he say that it was in favour of the 
Bill? It called upon the House to ab- 
stain from so sudden and wide a change 
in the Constitution ; and it expressed the 
alarm of the petitioners lest the measure 
should lead to other changes, calamitous 
to the peace, honour, and prosperity of the 
country. As to the objection that means 
had not been taken for giving the non- 
resident members the means of expressing 
their sentiments, his hon. friend near him 
had sufficiently shown its futility. He 
repeated, that the petition was the legiti- 
mate expressicn of the wishes and feelings 
of the resident members of the University. 
If it were wished to ascertain the wishes 
and feelings of the non-resident members, 
it ought to be remembered that they were 
scattered over the face of the country, 
and that to endeavour to collect them 
would be as vain as to attempt any other 
impossibility. 

The Attorney General, after observing 
that the petition had been supported by 
two hon. Members who had been mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge, and 
who might probably wish to renew their 
acquaintance with it, and by another hon. 
Member, who might probably wish to form 
an acquaintance with it, went on to re- 
mark, that it turned out, as had been ori- 
ginally stated, that no notice of the meet- 
ing of the Senate had been given until 
Saturday, and that the meeting took 
place on Monday. It was impossible, 
therefore, that the non-resident Members 
could be present ; for, because it happened 
that four non-resident Members in Lon- 
don knew what was going forward, it did 
not follow that four hundred were also in 
the secret. What did the petition re- 
commend? Nothing, but that which 
every grave and respectable body of per- 
sons—what every man, in considering a 
great constitutional question, was bound 
to do; nothing but what his Majesty’s 
Government did, before this much ca- 
lumniated Bill was brought in; nothing 
but what he trusted, the House would do 
before they adopted it—cautiously to 
weigh the character and value of the mea- 
sure. It had been said by the hon. mem- 
ber for Marlborough, that the University 
was alarmed at the prospect of disturbing 
the existing proportion of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Representatives. No such alarm 
was expressed in the petition. ‘The peti- 
tion did not characterise the proposed 
measure as a ‘ Corporation robbery.” 
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The petitioners did not say one word of the 
alleged perjury of those who, having 
sworn to defend certain rights, were now 
prepared to relinquish them. Some al- 
lusion had been made to the University 
in Gower-street. He thought the mem- 
bers of that University had done them- 
selves no small honour in abstaining from 
interfering in the discussion ; for he did 
not conceive that the Universities, who 
were not at all affected by the Bill, ought 
to eome to the House and give their advice 
upon it. He did not observe that the 
University of Oxford had thought proper 
to put itself forward in hostility to the 
Bill; and, in his opinion, it did that Uni- 
versity as great honour as the change 
which, in support of its consistency, it 
some time ago made in its Representa- 
tion. One hon. Gentleman had _ attri- 
buted the general demand for Parlia- 
mentary Reform to the neglect by that 
House of the agricultural distress ; another 
hon. Gentleman, the hon. member for 
Boroughbridge, had in a grave and solemn 
tone ascribed it to the neglect by that 
House of the state of the currency. He 
did not believe that it proceeded from 
either of those causes. As he was for- 
merly a Member, though not a distin- 
guished one, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, he must say, that he highly 
commended the tone in which the peti- 
tion was couched. It recommended only 
caution, and warned the House only 
against precipitation. He was sure that 
when the measure had received that 
attention in a Committee of the House 
which its importance demanded, it would 
be regarded with perfect satisfaction, not 
only by the University of Cambridge, but 
by all other learned and corporate bodies 
in the kingdom. 

Sir C. Wetherell asked his hon. and 
learned friend whether he was quite sure 
that what had happened at Oxford might 
not happen at Cambridge? His hon. 
and learned friend had spoken with ap- 
probation of the change which had some 
time ago been made in the Representation 
of the University of Oxford. Peradven- 
ture a similar change might be made in the 
Representation of the University of Cam- 
bridge. He hoped the noble Lord would 


not suppose that he meant to trench upon 
the general principle of courtesy estab- 
lished in that House by making this re- 
mark ; but he thought that before his hon. 
and learned friend had permitted him- 
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self to indulge in the observation which! solemn tone, he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
had fallen from him, he might have con-| was sure that his honourable and learned 


sidered what might possibly occur else- 
where. He congratulated the noble Lord 
on having been at length delivered of the 
petition, and he would not inquire if it 
had come up by the Cambridge van, 
and had been nine days on the road, or if 
it had arrived by the Telegraph, or some 
other light coach, and had been detained 
elsewhere. His hon. and learned friend 
censured the University for petitioning 
the House on the subject. It should be 
recollected, however, that neither the 
University of Oxford nor the University 
of Cambridge ever petitioned that House 
with reference to any party question, with 
reference to any change of Ministry, or 
subjects of that nature. But, whenever a 
great constitutional principle was at stake, 
then, and then exclusively, the Universi- 
ties thought it their duty to express their 
sentiments to Parliament. They had 
done so on the Catholic Question; they 
had done so on other occasions which had 
no connexion with party. He was sorry, 





therefore, that his hon. and learned 
friend had thrown at least an indirect | 
censure on the University of Cambridge | 
for its conduct in the present instance. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that 
the University of Oxford had not peti- 
tioned on the subject. But it had fre- 
quently happened that one University 
petitioned when the other did not. It 
showed that they were independent ; 
that they acted without any reference to 
party feeling or cabal. Again, his hon. 
and learned friend observed, that the pe- 
tition did not complain of the violation of 
corporation charters; that it did not com- 
plain of cutting off sixty-two Members of 
that House. And because the petitioners | 
did not enter into such details, and be- | 
cause they said nothing about the cur- | 
rency, his hon. and learned friend held 
that they pronounced no opinion hostile | 
to the proposed measure. He entirely | 
concurred in the value of the moderation | 
of tone which the petitioners had adopted ; 
and he entirely concurred in approving 
their abstinence from stating what, in 
their opinion, ought to bedone. But did 
those circumstances diminish the force of | 
their disapprobation of the measure ? His | 
hon. and learned friend had alluded to a 
statement which had been made by the | 
hon. member for Boroughbridge; but as | 
he said it had been made in a grave and | 








friend did not mean to allude to him. 
With reference to an observation of the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces, he wished 
to remind him that one of the cloistered 
monks of Cambridge was Dr. Paley. 
He was, in fact, the Blackstone of that 
University, and one of the most luminous 
writers upon the subject to which he had 
directed his attention. And he (Sir 
C.Wetherell) consideredthat the petitioners 
of Cambridge were men of equal liberality 
and knowledge of the world with those 
who were implicated in the contentious 
scenes of the House of Commons. The 
petitioners, like the members of the Uni- 
versity with which he was connected, 
were not persons who had taken an active 
part in politics ; they remained, too, al- 
together untouched by the present mea- 
sure in their rights and privileges, and 
were, therefore, perfectly impartial ; and 
he accordingly was of opinion that their 
petition should, were it only for this reason, 
have great weight. They were anxious 
only for the maintenance of the Church 
and the civil institutions of the country, 
and he hoped their petition would be 


| taken as a signal for other corporations to 


pursue the like course, and that, when 
they did petition, it would not be thrown 
in their teeth that the terms in which they 
expressed themselves were too moderate. 

Mr. Attwood felt himself called on to 
disclaim the imputation of having ever as- 
serted that the people had called for Re- 
form as a measure to which they were 
attached of themselves; but he had said 
that a general feeling of distress in certain 
quarters had prepared those classes to look 
to a change as desirable, in the futile hope 
that it would give employment and wages 
to some, and bread to others who had it 
not. He could have wished that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had restrain- 
ed that disposition to put strongly and 
powerfully what rested on assumption, and 
have abandoned that habit in which he 
was too frequently found to indulge, of 
uttering libels in that House. [Order, 
order, by several Members. 

The Speaker said he had only waited to 
give the hon. Member an opportunity to 
conclude his sentence, in the hope that he 
would be able to add that which would 
explain away whatever might be consider- 
ed disorderly in the former part of the 
sentence, taken disjointedly and apart. 
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Mr. Aldiwood said, he had no intention 
of making any improper allusion to the 
habits of the hon. and learned Member 
which would in the slightest degree in- 
fringe on the orders of that House and ashe 
found the word “‘libels” was objectionable, 
he would drop it. His argument had 
been that the system worked well, whilst 
the people, finding they were subjected to 
a distress, from inquiring into which Par- 
liament seemed to shrink last year, became 
desirous of a change, and insisted uow 
that it worked ill. He did not charge, in 
this instance, the Ministers, in the part 
they had taken, with wishing to deceive 
the people, but he had said that the people 
rested on their promises, and when they 
found out that they were deceived, the 
Ministers power would vanish quicker 
than it had grown up. 

Mr. Grove Price, as an old member of 
the University, expressed his satisfaction at 
the course which that learned body had 
pursued in reference to the proposed mea- 
sure of Reform. It had been truly stated 
that they habitually stood aloof from fac- 
tion, and intermeddled not in the intrigues 
of party, and therefore it was that their 
opinions were entitled to especial consider- 
ation. The petition against the present 
proposition of Miuisters was the more re- 
markable, as having come frovi those very 
persons who agreed with the nodle Lord 
opposite ou most other subjects, and on 
vccount of that general similarity of seuti- 
ment had elected him as their Representa- 
tive in Parliament. He would take this 
opportunity to state, that the feeling of the 
Bar in favour of Reform by no means pre- 
vailed to the extent that had been suppos- 
ed: in proof of which he might mention, 
that of the forty-two barristers ou the 
Home Circuit, to which he belonged, . but 
thirteen had signed the Reform petition, 
whereas twenty-nine had objected to do so 
and but four or five of the subscribing 
parties were connected with the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge. That University, in his 
opinion, had performed its duty in a most 
portentous crisis, and be the consequences 
what they might, it at least would enjoy 
the proud consciousness that it had not 
been found wanting in the hour of danger 
to the Constitution. 

Lord Morpeth did not consider the pe- 
tition opposed to the measure. Those who 
signed it prayed that uo sudden or ill 
considered changes might be made which 
this Bill certainly did not make. 
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The Petition read. 

Viscount Palmerston, ov moying that it 
be printed, denied that he had wilfully de- 
layed presenting it to the House. In 
fact, he had received it just that day week 
and had attended daily for the purpose of 
fulfilling the wishes of his constituents, but 
it so happened that an opportunity of 
doing so had never been afforded him, ex- 
cept at an extremely late hour of the 
night when it would hardly have been 
consistent with the respect due to the pe- 
titioners to have presented it. Indeed, 
his being enabled to lay it on the Table 
even now, was entirely owing to the in- 
dulgence of the House. He could scarce- 
ly regret the delay, however; had it pot 
occurred, hon. Members would have been 
deprived of the pleasure they had received 
from the elaborate pleasantry of his hon. 
friend the member for Marlborough, who 
had favoured them with the many facetious 
impromptus which he had employed seven 
days in concocting. With respect to 
what had been said relative to the discre- 
pancy of opinion on this subject between 
the University of Cambridge and himself, 
he should merely observe, that he never be- 
licved that by honestly performing his duty 
asa publictian on a great national ques- 
tion, he should forfeit the confideuce which 
his constituents had reposed in him. At 
the same time the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was mistaken in asserting that this 
petition had originated with those to whom 
he was principally indebted for his seat, 
since many of those whose signatures were 
attached to it had formerly opposed him 
on the policy of Catholic Emancipation. 

Mr. Goulburn remarked that the petition 
certainly appeared to bim to have received 
much less respectful treatment than it 
would probably have experienced had it 
been in support of Reform instead of 
being against tt, 

The Attorney General stated, that he 
would yield to no hon. Gentleman present 
in respect for the University of Cambridge 
and it was therefore most unfair to interpret 
any of his observations as in the least de- 
gree disrespectful to that learned and 
venerable body. He did not wonder at 
the importance which some Gentlemen 
attached to every petition presented against 
the Bill before the House, as it was natural 
that they should wish to make the most of 
the little opposition which was made to the 
‘measure. An hon. Gentleman opposite 
had alluded to him, and to some of the 
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former transactions of his life. He did 
not envy the hon. Gentleman any state of 
feeling which could prompt those allusions. 
He had no apology to make, and had 
never made any apology, for what he had 
done, and had been compelled to do, on 
behalf of the illustrious but unfortunate 
client whose interests had been contided to 
him. Personalities, it was true, had been 
uttered; but his most painful duty to his 
unfortunate and much injured clieut ren- 
dered such personalities unavoidable. But 
since this unhappy subject had now been 
invidiously obtruded on the notice of the 
House, he would not shrink from declar- 
ing, that an illustrious individual, whom 
it would be unparliamentary more particu- 
larly to allude to, had in his person given 
a more signal example of generous magna- 
nimity than history had ever recorded of 
any sovereign since the time of Henry Sth, 
when that high-minded and chivalrous 
monarch presented the sword aud balance 
to the Chief Justice who had personally 
offeuded him. 

Mr. Attwood, inexplanation, said he had 
only stated that the Attorney General had 
employed inflammatory language which 
might be productive of the most injurious 
consequences in the present excited state of 
the public mind. He would put it to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether, if an in- 
dividual should be prosecuted for a libel 
by that House, through the intervention of 
the Attorney General, that individual 
might not place him in an awkward situa- 
tion, were he to read to the jury language 
as inflammatory as his own, whichhad been 
used by that very Attorney General him- 
self, in his place in Parliament? Why 
should the hon. and learned Gentleman 
make use of expressions there for a similar 
use, of which it was possible he might 
hereafter be called upon to punish others ? 

The Attorney General said, he could by 
no means admit that the public mind was 
in that state of excitement which the hon. 
Member described, although, certainly, 
attempts had been made to inflame it. 
He thanked the hon. Gentleman for so 
kindly cautioning him as to the perform- 
ance of his duty, at the same time that he 
considered his gratuitous suggestions on 
the present occasion wholly unnecessary, 
for he had only asserted that a great por- 
tion of that House eduld not give an im- 
partial or disinterested vote on the ques- 
tion of Reform, and that assertion he did 
not hesitate most emphatically to repeat. 
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Mr. H. Twiss said, it seemed to be con- 
sidered by some that the House of Com- 
mons were pot to be the judges of this 
great question, because some of the Mem- 
bers might be affected by its result, and 
the University of Cambridge were not to 
be judges because they were men secluded 
in thew closets. Ifneither of these bodies 
then, were to have a voice, who, he would 
ask, were to be the judges? Those pro- 
miscuous assemblies to whom some of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were so much in 
the habit of appealing, and whom they 
could easily get to second their views ? 

Sir John Sebrightsaid, that it was not a fair 
and correct argument to say that many of 
those who had voted against this measure 
had a direct interest in opposition to it. 

Mr. Grove Price, in explanation, said, 
he should have no wish to sit in that House 
after the passing of a Bill which would 
destroy the Constitution. 

Sir. R. Vyvyan, after alluding to the pre- 
dicament in which the Attorney General 
might be placed in prosecuting parties for 
libel, as already stated by the hon. mem- 
her for Boroughbridge, referved to the recent 
rumours of an approaching dissolution, 
and animadverted onthe declaration of the 
hon. and learned Member the Attorney 
General, that it was the undoubted prero-- 
gative of the King, in such an event to 
issue no writs to certain boroughs which 
ut present enjoyed the right of returning 
Members. He could not, however, for 
one moment believe it possible that Minis- 
ters would presume to advise his Majesty 
to adopt such a monstrous alternative after 
their recent experience of the result of an 
unconstitutional interference with the right 
of clection in a neighbouring kingdom, In 
reference to his assertion respecting the 
vote given by the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Mr. Davenport’s motion, 
for an inquiry into the distress which then 
prevailed in the country, he observed, that 
he was happy to repeat in the noble Lord’s 
preseuce what he had said in his absence 
—namely, that he had voted against the 
Committce, and had spoken in justification 
of that vote. 

Lord Althorp said, it was true that he 
had voted as the hon. Member stated, but 
he had at the time assigned the reasons 
upon which he acted. They were, that he 
did not think that the inquiry would tend 
to alleviate the distress. Most of the hon. 
Gentlemen who voted for the inquiry went 
into a discussion upon the currency, upou 
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which subject he entertained different | hon. Baronet, how he would vote, should 


views from their’s, and he did not consider | 
that the agitation of that question would | 
have any tendency to alleviate the distress. | 
These were the grounds of his vote. 

Whether they were right or wrong, it was 

not for him tosay; but he would only 

observe that he was not now convinced of 

their not being sound and substantial. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that the 
menace of a dissolution was a most offen- 
sive attempt to intimidate members, for the 
purpose of deterring them from the dis- 
charge of their duty. Ministers might as 
well say to Parliament “ We despise your 
opinions, for we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of kicking you out of the House.” 

Sir J. Sebright, in illustration of his as- 
sertion, observed that if the question was 
whether Hertfordshire should be dis- 
franchised, he, as a Hertfordshire man, 
and having a seat for the county, could 
not give a disinterested vote. He did 
not mean to say they had nota right to 
vote, but he could not think that they 
were impartial observers of the nature 
of the measure; for he confessed, that 
if a Bill was introduced to disfranchise 
Hertfordshire, he should not be an impar- 
tial listener to the proposition, but should 
oppose it with all his power. 

Sir G. Murray said, the hon. Baronet 
had attempted to explain his observations 
by what he had just uttered ; but the very 
tendency of the explanation itself was, to 
throw a degree of discredit upon the opi- 
nions and votes of those who were now sit- 
ting in that House for places which were 
about to be disfranchised. The hon. 
Baronet seemed to think that the interests 
of none were affected except of those who 
opposed the measure of Reform; but in 
that he was mistaken, for there were per- 
sons who supported the other side of the 
question who had full as strong motives 
for their conduct as those who opposed it. 
A number of objections had been urged to 
this measure, but there was one of a very 
strong kind that had been passed over, 
namely, that if this Reform were granted, 
those who wished for Reform of a more 
extended nature would say afterwards that 
this was not sufficient, and could not be 
supposed to be so, for it had been voted by 
a Parliament that did not represent the 
people. It carried with it, therefore, the 


elements of further change, and opened 
the door to a great variety of innovations. 





Mr. H. Twiss.—I wish to kr ow from the 





it be proposed to disfranchise the county 
which he represents, or reduce its Mem- 
bers to one, the principle of disfranchise- 
ment being the same as in those boroughs 
which the Bill he supports goes to deprive 
of their Members ? 

Sir J. Sebright.—Most decidedly I would 
oppose the proposition. 

The Attorney General begged leave to 
say what he had said touching the King’s 
prerogative extending to the power of 
omitting to send writs to places returning 
Members to Parliament, had been mis- 
understood. At present all writs were 
sent in the King’s name; and though he 
had his doubts whether his Majesty con- 
stitutionally possessed the power of omit- 
ting to send writsto every place which may 
have returned Members, he had no doubt 
of the improbability, amounting to an im- 
possibility, that such a coup d’état would 
ever be had resort to. He was inclined to 
think the King did possess that power; it 
certainly was exercised in ancient periods 
of our history, and had not been formally 
curtailed; but, as he had said, need not 
be apprehended. By the Bill the power 
thus formerly exercised would be defined 
and exercised by an act of the Legislature. 

Mr, H. Gurney could not let that op- 
portunity pass without making one obser- 
vation upon what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (the Attorney General!) 
had stated with respect to the right of the 
Crown to suspend the writs. He believed 
that if the Crown ever did suspend the 
writs, the rights of the boroughs did not 
cease upon that suspension, for whatever 
length of time might have elapsed since 
the borough had received the writ, it 
would still be entitled to insist on the 
revival of the right at the first oppor- 
tunity. There was one change which 
amidst all the others that their Bill pro- 
posed to make, had been overlooked, but 
which, in his mind, ought to be made—he 
meant that law which had been passed 
upon a private occasion—the expulsion of 
Mr. Horne Tooke from that House— 
should be abolished with respect to the 
two Universities ; for as the Bill professed 
to act on the principle of giving a repre- 
sentation of local interests, he did not see 
why Clergymen should be excluded from 
holding seats for either of the Universities. 

Sir H. Hardinge begged to say, with 
respect to the boroughs that were to be 
totally disfranchised, that the one he re- 
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presented, which was among the number, 
had now a population much more nu- 
merous than at the Revolution of 1688; 
and yet, by this iniquitous Bill, it was to 
be deprived of its right to send Members 
to Parliament. The tenure by which the 
right of voting was given was the same now 
as it had been then; it was the burgage 
tenure; and there was nothing in the con- 
stitution of that borough which varied 
now from what it was at the time of the 
Revolution; and therefore he asserted that 
any Act which took away the right of 
sending Members from the borough of 
Newport was contrary to the principles of 
the Revolution of 1688. 

Mr. Hume was not surprised that those 
Members who represented boroughs should 
stand up for the right of voting by bur- 
gage tenure; but at the same time, he 
must be permitted to ask them, whether it 
was consistent with common sense, that 
the owner of certain fields—for the fields 
alone gave the right of voting—were to be 
allowed to send Members to Parliament, 
while such large towns as Birmingham, 
with extensive and important interests, 
were excluded from that right? Some 
Gentlemen thought that everything that 
was old ought to be maintained; but the 
change of circumstances often rendered 
old customs unfit for application, and that 
was the case with these votes of burgage 
tenure. The objection of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Murray) to this Bill 
being a change in itself, and being likely 
to open the door to other changes, was 
applicable to every new law and new re- 
gulation ; and if it was a proper objection, 
it applied to some new regulations which 
had been introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. 

Mr. Hoy was opposed to this measure, 
and thought it would be highly injurious 
to the country. One of its objects was to 
disfranchise the out-voters ; and he wished 
to observe, that the first person who would 
suffer under the operation of this provi- 
sion was his most gracious Majesty, 
William 4th., for he was an out-voter of 
Southampton. He had examined the Bill, 
and he asserted that it did not restore the 
rights of the people, but destroyed them. 
He denied, besides, that any rights had 
been taken from the people: so that the 
consequence was, there were none to re- 
store. There had been a Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the petitions, and what 
wasthe result? There were600 petitions for 
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Reform generally, 287 of these were for the 
Ballot, a number for the abolition of tithes, 
and the reduction of taxation, and the 
abolition of sinecures, and for everything 
but for this particular Bill. He urged 
this country to take a warning from 
France and Belgium, and not to allow 
the introduction of revolutionary doctrines. 
He had stood near the noble Lord when 
he almost introduced the tri-coloured flag 
in that House, by the eulogium he passed 
on the conduct of the people of those 
countries; and in that course he had 
been followed by the hon. members for 
Bridport and Middlesex. The present 
Cabinet were said to be unanimous, but 
how had their unanimity been obtained? 
Not indeed by the proscription of their 
relations or friends, but by the proscription 
of principles. This measure was called a 
conservative measure. He denied that it 
deserved that title ; for instead of preserv- 
ing, it went to destroy everything. He 
asserted the excellence of the present sys- 
tem of Representation, and declared that 
the men returned to that House acted 
conscientiously, and for the good of the 
country; and he was sure that if a gulph 
should open in the State, as a gulph had 
once opened in front of the Roman Forum, 
that House contained many Members who, 
for the good of the country, would readily 
plunge into it. 

Colonel Sibthorp said—I should not 
have trespassed upon the House upon a 
petition from the University of Cambridge, 
had I not considered it my duty from cir- 
cumstances that have this day occurred. 
The fact is, and as long as I have the 
honour to be a Member of this House, I 
wish everything that falls from me to be 
strictly,truly, and unsparingly stated, that I 
found, upon conversing with one or two of 
the most respectable independent constitu- 
ents, out-voters, or non-resident freemen of 
that city, for which [ entertain, and have 
shewn, I trust, every feeling of regard, and 
am still Representative of, I trust disinte- 
rested and honest Representative—that this 
Bill--this Reform Bill, as itistermed—is un- 
known, and misunderstood; and well it may 
be, for it isa curious, indescribable, unintel- 
ligible Bill, and so intended. Sir, it was 
understood to give important extension— 
general, liberal, fair extension of elective 
franchise ; and these honourable constitu- 
ents—I rank none dishonourable--who have 
hitherto supported me, believing as I hope 
I can prove, that I shall act on every mea 
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sure an open, honest, consistent, and disin- 
terested part, such as my family, for years 
and years, Sessions and Sessions, repre- 
senting that city, have ever done; these 
constituents of mine have, since my vote 
in this House upon the Reform question, 
declared they did not approve of my 
vote, and have stated that they considered 
I was voting against the city, the country, 
and the sovereign. Sir, they are this day, 
having seen the Bill in black and white, con- 
cartel} and the fact is, they have request- 
ed me to come down to shew the fallacy of 
the Bill in its true colours. There was an 
expectation that the elective franchise 
would be extended in the good city, ac- 
cording to the Returns now before the 
House. The Bill gives what? To the city 
of Lincoln, out of a population of 10,367, 
census 1821, 434 voters, formerly 1,233. 
And what will be the census in 13831? Is 
this just ? It cuts off, without judge or 
jury—mark ye, for no fault, no conviction 
of bribery orcorruption—799. Liberal, fair, 
just, popular Bill! In what state is poor 
Grimsby, mutilated Grimsby! population 
3,064 in 1821: 304 voters formerly, now 
thirty-four. And what is Westminster and 
London ? How stand they? And these 
measures are popular, giving to the people 
popular representation, annihilating hosts 
who have done no harm, committed no 
fault, and by destroying rights, giving to 
those who never had any right! Sir, I shall 
not now advert to the former opinions of 
the noble Lord who introduced this popu- 
lar Bill. But, Sir, in 1819 and 1823 
these opinions were very different. That 
noble Lord said of the House of Commons 
in 1819, “ The principle of the construc- 
tion of the House is pure and worthy :” 
and he also said, “I caunot agree to 
the wholesale planus of Reform before 
me.” Such were stated to be the noble 
Lord’s opinions in 1819. What are the 
noble Lord’s Bills now? Counties will 
be close boroughs; cities cut up root and 
branch. Sir, I am a Reformer, and would 
Reform much. I approve of the extension 
to leaseholders, copyholders, in counties; 
to the extension of elective franchise to 
those highly respectable individuals who 
have not enjoyed it in counties corporate. | 
do not object to the extension, but I object 
to the deprivation of honest, independent 
men; and will this satisfy the unjust, 
partial deprivation without fault, without 
misconduct, without corruption alleged or 
ascertained? This Bill goes to disfranchise 
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by a nice calculation, 286,000 individuals, 
according to the statements of the Returns 
comparatively taken. Sir, I will vote for 
any just, fair, and proper Reform that 
will be generous and liberal—just to my 
city, liberal and fair to the people—not 
partial, uncertain, and mysterious, unde- 
fined, but will ensure benefit, and not 
concealment for the errors of late and 
present Governments to soothe the people 
for disappointment, or promises for disap- 
pointment; as to giving relief from taxation 
or distress, the Bill is a fallacy throughout. 
I will do my duty; I trust I have done it; 
I will not sacrifice my conscience to gain 
any popularity ; and the more the Bill is 
koown the more its fallacy and deception 
will be proved. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that the petition was 
undoubtedly one which contained matter 
of great importance. It was not in favour 
of the Bill to its full extent, neither was it 
against it, as might be supposed from the 
observations of hon. Members who had 
- -aague on the opposite side of the House. 

he petition had taken a middle course. 
It was obvious, from what had taken place 
in that House, that, at all events, those 
hon. Members who had opposed the Reformin 
Bill were friendly to a moderate Reform. 
He was anxious to say a few words with 
respect to the opinions of the great body 
of constituents whom he had the honour to 
represent. He had made inquiry of persons 
who well knew the fact which he was about 
to state, considering itrighttoset the matter 
in a correct point of view, because it had 
been insinuated that there was a general 
objection in that city (Norwich) to the 
principles of the Bill. If there had existed 
such a feeling he should certainly regret 
the circumstance; but it was not so, and 
therefore he felt it to be his duty to state, 
from the best information upon the subject 
which he possessed, that not only was the 
measure highly satisfactory to the popula- 
tion generally, but to the freemen who 
formed his constituency. It would probably 
be in the recollection of the House that he 
himself had had the honour a few nights 
back, of presenting a petition from the city 
of Norwich, in favour of Reform, which was 
signed by 7,000 of theadult male population 
of that city, and only the day before yes- 
terday a meeting was convened, by the 
Mayor of Norwich, for the purpose of 
considering, “amongst other matters of 
business, the subject of a petition against 
the measure now pending. After the two or 
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three subjects of business had been disposed 
of, one of the Tory party, a person, who 
was one of the chief promoters of the anti- 
Reform petition, got up and moved the 
postponement of that question, sine die. 
His motion was seconded and supported 
by a respectable person of his own party, 
and he was joined by a third; so that the 
matter was put off without one word being 
uttered in favour of the counter-petition 
against Reform; a fact which would tend 
to prove that the city of Norwich was not 
opposed to Reform. He was disposed to 
think that the freemen of Norwich would 
be inclined to support the Bill, though 
they would be deprived of their franchise 
under its operation; but he also thought 
that they would receive that franchise in 
another form, and would be included 
under the class of persons holding property 
of a description which would enable them 
to retain their votes. 

Petition to be printed. 

Viscount Palmerston presented another 
Petition, fromthe University of Cambridge, 
in favour of the Reform Bill, signed by 
the Bachelors of Arts resident in that Uni- 
versity. The petitioners stated it to be 
their opinion that the Bill was calculated 
to give stability to the Throne and security 
from danger to the Constitution. Amongst 
those who signed it were to be found the 
names of many individuals who had highly 
distinguished themselves in their academi- 
cal studies. 

Sir R. Vyvyan begged to say, he had 
felt on a former occasion great regret in 
understanding, from an expression which 
had fallen from an hon. and learned 
Member opposite, that the prerogative of 
the Crown extended, im that hon. and 
learned Member’s opinion, to the extent 
of suspending at pleasure the issue of writs 
for boroughs, which it might be deemed 
necessary to deprive of Representation in 
that House; he, however, rose on the pre- 
sent occasion to express the satisfaction 
with which he had since heard, that in the 
hon. and learned Member’s opinion, as 
one of the Law Officers of the Crown, the 
kingly prerogative did not extend to the 
suspension or intermission of writs to any 
boroughs, 

The Attorney General said, that his 
observations only went to show that the 
power which the Reform measure was to 
give the Parliament was only a power 
which had been formerly possessed by the 
Crown. There was a resolution of the 
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House of;Commons, in the time of James 
Ist, which declared the Crown not to pos- 
sess the power of withholding the writs for 
certain boroughs, or of sending those writs 
to other places ;—but then that was only 
a resolution of the House, and not a law ; 
nor was there, as far as he knew, any 
doctrine laid down to that express effect. 
The suggestion, however, of suspending 
the writs for any boroughs whatever was 
not likely to be acted on under any cireum- 
stances, however advantageous it might 
appear to be. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney observed, that but 
one writ had ever been intermitted since 
the time of Richard 2nd, and that was 
the case of Fareham. He was clearly of 
opinion that the Crown could by its writs 
call on places to send Members which had 
never sent them before, as it could create 
new Peers; and he was inclined to think, as 
the Crown could not deprive a family 
of its peerage, so it was not in its power to 
deprive a place once possessing the right 
of sending a Member to the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn concurred in the ob- 
servation which had fallen from the hon. 
Member who spoke last; he begged to 
remind the House, that this was no light 
matter of consideration, but concerned 
one of their most important privileges. In 
the reign of James Ist, the Law Officers 
of the Crown had settled the point which 
was biought under their consideration, 
and the learned Selden was one of those 
whose judgment, aided by the House, de- 
cided that the Crown had not the power 
to intermit or suspend the issue of writs 
to any one borough that had formerly sent 
Members to that House. The House of 
Commons asserted their rights on this 
point, the suspended writs were issued to 
those boroughs which James Ist. at- 
tempted to deprive of Representation, and 
one of the Members who were returned to 
that House under those writs was John 
Hampden. 

Mr. Charles Wood observed, that, in 
his opinion, the hon. and learned Member 
who sat below him did not, on the occasion 
to which the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Cornwall, alluded, assert that the preroga- 
tive of the Crown extended to the power 
of suspending the writs for boroughs; 
the bon. and learned Member had cer- 
tainly said, that it was once in the power 
of the Crown to do so, and that the Re- 
form measure now proposed to do by Act 
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of Parliament, what was formerly in the 
power of the Crown to effect without any 
Act of Parliament-—namely, to deprive 
certain boroughs of the right of sending 
Representatives, and transfer that right 
to other places. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that the pre- 
sent was not a question of prerogative, 
but one of the parliamentary constitution 
of that House. If the Crown were to 
possess an influence over the constitution 
of that House, as one of the doctrines of 
Reform, he conceived that the House of 
Commons would receive a fatal stab; the 
question ought to be set at rest, and he 
trusted that it would not be suffered to 
remain in the present state, orto be dis- 
cussed only in a loose conversation. The 
matter was one which the Crown lawyers, 
and not county Members, ought to decide 
upon, and thus set the House of Com- 
mons at rest on one of the most important 
points connected with its constitution. 

Mr. Capel said, that the petitioners in 
favour of the Bill were under a delusion 
which he hoped would soon be dissipated. 
He represented a borough which had of 
late only conquered its independence and 
now it was to be disfranchised without 
having committed any crime whatever. 

Sir Charles Wetherell remarked, that 
he had certainly understood the hon. 
and learned member for Nottingham to 
assert that the prerogative of the Crown did 
extend to the right of omitting and sus- 
pending the writs for boroughs, and that 
the reign of Richard 2nd afforded pre- 
cedent for the intermission. This was 
not, however, a question to be discussed 
as a postscript to a petition from any Uni- 
versity, whether the petitioners were Doc- 
tors of Law or Bachelors of Arts; nor was 
it a time to meet an illegal and an uncon- 
stitutional statement of that nature. If 
the hon. and learned Member would rise 
and state that, in a barbarous time, the 
Crown had usurped a power to which it 
never had aright, and which it used in 
the most illegal mauner—if the hon. and 
learned Member would rise and state this, 
he would say that he was satisfied ; but 
he could not condescend to enter upon a 
subject of this high importance on an oc- 
casion like the present. He hoped that 
the hon. and learned Member, as one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, would not 
leave the matter where it stood, or suffer 
a proposition which left the Members of 
that House in such doubt as to its consti- 
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tution to remain in uncertainty, but that 
he would come forward at once and say 
that it was not law, and never could be 
law, that the Crown possessed the power 
of suspending the writs for boroughs. 
Mr. Sadler said, that nothing could be 
more unconstitutional than to leave the 
Crown the option of issuing or suspending 
the writs for boroughs at its pleasure. Such 
a power would place all the institutions of 
the country in jeopardy, and would ha- 
zard all that had been gained from the 
Crown by the glorious Revolution of 1688, 
Sir R. Vyvyan could not refrain from 
expressing also his sense of the dangerous 
consequences of the doctrine of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. It was by 
the exercise of the [power which, accord- 
ing to him, the Crown was still in pos- 
session of, that the county of Cornwall 
came to have so many Members; for writs 
were sent to places in it for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the plan of the Govern- 
ment of the time being, whether that plan 
was to attaint an innocent person, or to 
raise supplies to carry on needless and 
expensive wars, or any other purpose of 
the monarch hostile to the interests of the 
subject ; so that it became of double im- 
portance just now, on theeve of athreatened 
dissolution (which, by the way, he did not 
expect), that it should be distinctly known 
whether the Crown might still issue new 
writs here, or withhold them there, as it 
might enable Ministers to retain the reins 
of power. He said he did not expect an 
immediate dissolution, because he thought 
that Ministers knew too well that a new 
Parliament would be still more hostile to 
them than the present?—that the bo- 
roughs which they proposed to disfran- 
chise would be opposed to them toa man, 
and as the late election for the county of 
Clare showed that Ireland was in such a 
ferment on the Repeal of the Union ques- 
tion, that it would not be safe to increase 
the excitement by a new election. Ina 
new Parliament, Ministers would not have 
to propose their Reform measure, but to 
fight for their places, whence they would 
doubtless be ejected in the event of a 
dissolution. In saying this he was not 
actuated by any factious opposition, but 
by a sense of public duty, which he would 
ever assert, be who might the Minister ; 
and he hoped he should never again see 
the day when a Ministry must have re- 
course to an excitement of the public 
mind as their only means of retaining office, 
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1209 Relations with Spain. 
The Petition to be printed. 


Surrrty.] Lord Althorp moved the | 


Order of the Day for the House to go into 
a Committee of Supply on the Ordnance 
Estimates. 

Sir H. Hardinge wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the noble Lord 
opposite to go sertatim into the whole of 
the Ordnance Estimates at the late hour of 
ten o'clock. He thought it would be 
found most convenient for the noble Lord 
to take some particular item, which was 
more necessary for the public service than 
any others ; he was only desirous to suit 
the convenience of the noble Lord, for he 
had no intention at present of opposing 
any of the Estimates which might be 
brought forward. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he should pro- 
ceed through the estimates regularly, as 
they were set down on the paper, up to 
the time at which it might be convenient 
to adjourn. 


Reiations witn Sparn.]| Mr. Grove 
Price said, that before the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of Supply, 
he wished to put two questions to the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, involv- 
ing the honour and reputation of the 
nation. 1st, Whether the noble Lord (Pal- 
merston), as a member of the govern- 
ment, had given any authority for the re- 
moval from Gibraltar of persons calling 
themselves Spanish Refugees, who for a 
long period had beer harboured in the 
fortress, and had been guilty of a violation 
of the rights of neutrality? 2nd, Whe- 
ther there would be any objection to lay 
upon the Table any correspondence between 
the Governor of Gibraltar and the Span- 
ish authorities, relative to that violation ? 
The hon. Member adverted to the circum- 
stances under which a small band of refu- 
gees had entered Spain, and expressed 
some fears that they had been encouraged 
in that design by the public authorities at 
Gibraltar, and that the British Govern- 
ment had pursued towards a weak State a 
different course of policy to that which it 
would have adopted towards a powerful 
ally. 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to the 
question of the hon. Gentleman, would 
first mention, that the subsisting relations 
between this country and Spain were those 
of perfect friendship and good under- 
standing. The preservation of those re- 
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lations was essential to the interests of 
both countries, and the British Govern- 
ment would consider itself liable to the 
most severe censure if it had connived at, 
much more encouraged, any attempt of the 
kind referred to by the hon. Member. He 
had learnt with great regret the occur- 
rences of the month of January last, when 
no more than about thirty-four persons 
(for the number had been greatly exagge- 
rated) secretly made an attack upon the 
Spanish lines, and being compelled again 
to seek refuge in the fortress, were dis- 
armed, treated as prisoners, and ordered 
to quit Gibraltar. Others known to have 
been incidentally parties to the attempt 
had also been sent away, and he did not 
believe that one individual concerned now 
remained in the garrison. So much did 
the Governor disapprove of the design, 
that he had defeated a similar plan ten 
days before, and had called upon the 
Spanish authorities to point out persons 
who they suspected entertained any such 
project. It was a standing regulation in 
Gibraltar that no foreigner should per- 
manently reside there, without the per- 
mission of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The Governor could only give 
a temporary permission of the kind, and 
since the affair alluded to, he had been 
called upon from home to put in force the 
powers he possessed. His Lordship trust- 
ed that he need say no more to convince 
the hon. Member and the House, not only 
that the British Government had in no 
respect been privy to the breach of neu- 
trality, but had taken the most effectual 
means that the fortress should not become 
the place from which attempts should be 
made to disturb the tranquillity of Spain. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald confirmed Lord 
Palmerston’s statement, and the subject 
was dropped. 

After a few words from Mr. G. Dawson, 
Sir H. Hardinge, Lord Althorp, and Mr. 
Hume, the Ordnance Estimates were post- 
poned ; and the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of Supply on the issuing of 
Exchequer Bills for the Relief of Ire- 
land. 


Distress AND Rewer or IRELAND.| 
Lord Althorp hoped that it would not be 
necessary to detain the Committee long 
in explaining the plan which Government 
intended to submit. Hon. Members were 
aware that the greatest evil at this time 
pressing upon Ireland was the want of 
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employinent. That country presented an 
extraordinary state of things : with a most 
fruitful soil, upon which capital could be 
most advantageously employed, and con- 
nected with a country in which capitel was 
soabundant, it nevertheless did not flowinto 
Ireland with any thing like the expected 
rapidity. The object of Ministers, there- 
fore, was, to adopt such a cotirse as would 
encourage the flow of capital into Ireland. 
It had been said that it would be impru- 


dent, and contrary to the principles of 


good governinent, for England to advance 
tidiiey for this + pi for that if the 
works contemplated were likely to be pro- 
fitable, cipitdl would be devoted to thet 
Without any extraordinary imptilse. But 
experience of tlie cotitlition of Treland 
showed that such was not practically the 
fact there ; capital was; indeed, increasin 

but riot to the extent that must be desited 
by every well-wishet to the United King- 
dom. It would, therefore, not be thought 
contiaty to priticiple, or to tliose views that 
ouglit to gilide aii enlightened Government, 
to give an artificial directioi to capital 
by the application of the powers of the Le- 
gislature. He was very far from saying 
that the people of England ought to be 
taxed for sich a purpose—that would not 
be a justifiable proposition ; but he thought 
that the security of the country might be 
given to assist those who riceded capital to 
he applied to tle iniprovement of Ireland. 
To him there seenied nothing wrong, there- 
fore, in advancing money in the way in 
which he proposed, althouyh he was aware 
that every stich advatice should be made 
with great caution, being liable to great 
abuse. It was necessary that great pre- 
eaution should be exercised, both as to the 
mahher in which the money advanced 
might be applied, and as to the liaids 
through which it might be allowed to 
pass. Grett care was necessary to prevent 
its being applied more to the furtherance 
of private and local interests tlian to that 
of public objects. There was one great 
danger attending the application of public 
money which must necessarily be placed 
under local superintendence, viz. that it 
might be too much subjected to private or 
merely local influence. It was, therefore, 


ptopet to place as miich as possible the con- 
trol of the suin for which lit applied in the 
hands of the Government in this country. 
But in reserving that control, it was at 
the sdme tiie tecessary that those who 
shotild have in their hatids the immediate 
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application of the money should possess 
the most intimate local knowledge of the 
places in which the expenditure was to be 
made, as withotit that knowledge it was 
not possible to direct the application of 
the money with effect. Another thing which 
was particularly to be guatded against 
in the application of the public moiey in 
Ireland was, that it should not be made 
subservient to political or party purposes. 
In coming to Parliament for the advatice 
now required, his Majesty’s Government 
liad taken all those particulars into their 
consideration ; arid the manner in which 
he hoped to secure all the necessary precau- 
tioris would be explained, he ttlisted, to the 
satisfaction of the House when the Bill 
came before then which it was the intention 
of the Government to propose. As, how- 
ever, it was not iritended to introduce that 
Bill ininiediately, he should not occupy 
them with a statement of its details, but 
confine hiinself to a general explanation 
of its leading provisions. It was intended 
to appoint a Commission in immediate 
communication with the Treasury in [re- 
land, but acting solely under the control 
of the Government here. To this Com- 
mission wotld be intrusted the disposal of 
the money granted by Parliament for 
local improvemeits in Ireland, and all 
matters at present subjected to the di- 
rection of the Commissioners of Inland 
Navigation, the Board of Works in Ireland, 
and the Commissioners of Post Roads. 
The superintendence of the works at pre- 
sent under those Boards would be com- 
mitted to the Commissioners under the Bill 
which it was intended to introduce; at the 
same time thatthey shotild not have thecon- 
trol of the money appliett under their direc- 
tion as wasthe case with those Boards. Thus, 
by the appointinent of the Commission, 
instead of an ineredse, there would be a 
considerable diminution of expense, by the 
reduction of those Boards, independently 
of the advantage to the public of having 
the outlay of tlie sums granted entirely 
tinder the corttol and upon the responsi- 
bility of the Governinent. At the same 
time he wished it to be understood, that 
whilst the proposet! Commission was to be 
in communication with the Irish Treasury, 
it should not be at all under the control 
of the Irish Government. It should not 
be supplied with the means of undertaking, 
ot be petmitted to undertake, any work 
without the express consent of his Majes- 
ty’s Government in England, in order to 
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prevetit the influence of any political or 
local interest from directing the applica- 
tion of the public money. In the consi- 
deration of every application made to 
them for assistance, and in their commu- 
nications to the Treasury, the Commission- 
ers would be expected to have regard to 
the public benefit to be derived from the 
projected works, and to have regard also 
not only to the immediate, but to the 
future employment of the labouring popu- 
lation, in the districts in which it might be 
proposed that works should be undertaken. 
Above all things, they would be expected 
io have regard to the security oh which 
they shold propose to advarice thie money, 
The main object of the Bill wotild be to 


gratit loans of irioney for the promotion of 


local improvethents pon available se- 
curity; but not upott the principle on 
which former loans were gratted. In 
former ldans, when the inonky advanced 
had been repaid, the fund ceased ; bit it 
was now the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government that when any sum advanced 
by the Commissioners should be repaid, 
the Commissioners should continue to ap- 
ply it, with the rest of the furid under 
their direction, to the improvetnent of 
Ireland; with this condition, however, 
that the interest was to be paid to the 
Government. The way in which it was 
proposed to raise the money was by Exche- 
quer Bills, of which the interest would be 
received by the Government; the fund 
being in all cases of repayment, left in the 
same state—the principal sum beirig con- 
tinued to be applied to the improvement 
of Ireland. Reports from the Commission- 
ers should atinually be laid before Parlia- 
ment for their approbation, stating the 
sums advanced, and the repayments re- 
ceived, as well as the nature and situation 
of the works condu¢ted under the Com- 
mission, within the yeat. Persons borrow- 
ing that money would become Crown 
debtors. One kind of security to be ac- 
cepted by the Commissioners was the 
county rates. But also in places where 
tolls were exacted, the tolls would be 
taken as security, and in some cases 
money would be permitted to be advaticed 
on the security of private property, great 
care being taken to ascertain that it be 
adequate. In that way there could be no 
doubt that the repayment would be se- 
cure; for on all former occasioiis of the 
advance of indiiey by Government, the 
loan had always been repaid. Nor was 
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the Government tierely indemnified for 
the advance, but in all such casés, the im- 
provement of the revenue iii the districts 
in which the money lent had been applied 
would of itself repay the advance. He 
believed, that when the general méasure 
should be laid before the Hotisé, the re- 
sults whieh had been proved froin former 
ldans would be shown to be such as to re- 
niove every rational objection to the Bill. 
The Comniittee must be aware, from the 
outline which he had given of the general 
purposes of the Bill, that it mist be bie 
of considerable length, and that ah exatiti- 
nation of its détails would occtipy 4 long 
time. Therefore, if his vajatys Govern- 
ment were to wait wlitil the Bill should 
have been fully discussed, atid shotild Hiave 
been passed into a lai, the tinté ft its ap- 

lication, in the present yeat, Woiild have 
ong passed. With that cdtisidétation, 
he thought that hé was jiistified ih asking 
for a siialler gratit ii the medi tite. 
The Committee must be awtte that the 
months in which labour would have most 
opportunities of employment in Ireland 
were April, May, arid Jine. But if the 
Government were to postpiiie theit assist- 
atice for the employment of labour until 
the Bill could pass, much of the season in 
which the assistance might be beneficial 
would be Jost. The state of Ireland at 
present was such, that the necessity of 
some immediate remedy was of extrehie 
urgency. It might be objected that the 
assent of the Committee to the Resoltition 
which he should propose would be of no 
effect, because it could not be reported 
until after the Holidays. But it mitist be 
obvidtis to the Committee, that iis Majes- 
ty’s Governmeiit could not bring the grant 
into operation withotit some tite to con- 
sider it. Therefore, it was necessary that 
the consent of the Committee shoul be 
obtained as early as possible, ii ortler that 
the Governinent might make the itiqtiiries 
necessary for its immediate application. He 
had said that it was the determination of the 
Goverment to take evety theans for pre- 
serving the proposed Commission free from 
political or local itifluence; bit yet he did 
otthink that the objections to which he kad 
referred were of so riuch weight in respect 
to a temporaty measure, as they woultl be 
to the permanent operation of the Bill 
itself. They certaiitly wete tiot Stith as 
could induce the House to reject the Reso- 
lution which he liad to move for, especially 
when it was considered, &s he had alteady 
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stated, that the time for bringing the Re- 
solution into operation would be gone by 
unless it were now agreed to. His inten- 
tion was, to advance the sum of 50,000/. 
in Exchequer Bills, to be placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
under the restrictions to which the Com- 
mission would uitimately be subjected— 
that is, for the purpose of being applied, 
in the way of loan, to the promotion of 
public works in Ireland, with the sanction 
of the Treasury in Ireland in the first in- 
stance, and with the consent afterwards of 
the Government in England. He did not 
stipulate that condition through any want 
of confidence in the present Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland ; but he thought that if the 
measure would require the precaution to 
be exercised in the whole course of its ar- 
rangements, as he had explained, it was 
indispensable that it should be exercised 
in the beginning. He believed that he 
had now made the objects of the Resolu- 
tion understood by the Committee; and 
he thought that he and his hon. friends 
near him would be able to answer any 
questions which might be put, to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Committee. The money 
which he proposed to ask of the Com- 
mittee would be lent upon private freehold 
property, as well as upon the security of 
the county rates and upon tolls, in districts 
in which tolls are collected. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving, ‘‘ That it is 
the opinion of the Committee that a sum 
of not less than 50,000/. should be placed 
at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Government of Ireland, to be applied 
to local improvements in Ireland.” 

Mr. Wyse said, that he had yesterday 
postponed a Motion respecting the employ- 
ment of the poor of Ireland, on the under- 
standing that the Government themselves 
had prepared and were bringing forward a 
measure upon that subject. He felt that 
he could congratulate the country upon 
the prospect which the Government had 
opened of bringing into action the re- 
sources of Ireland, which had so long Jain 
dormant. Although the proposition of the 
noble Lord would only comprehend a part 
of that which he (Mr. Wyse) had intended 
to bring forward, he was willing to relin- 
quish any opportunity of gratifying his 
gwn personal vanity. The present state 
of Ireland was such as the House and the 
country were scarcely aware of. The 
people were in some places in such a condi- 
tion as to bring society to the verge of dis- 
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organization. The elements of society 
were in disorder, and in Meath and Clare, 
in disunion. The system was falling to 
pieces in large masses—and unless it 
were immediately repaired, the evil would 
soon be past recovery and cure. The state 
of Ireland was the anomaly of anomalies in 
the history of nations. Its population was 
hardy, intelligent, numerous ; — greater 
than that of nineteen States in Europe— 
smaller only than seven. Its soil not requir- 
ing the skillor manure of England, was capa- 
ble, as had been stated by Arthur Young, 
of sustaining 100,000,000 of souls ; its cli- 
mate was the happiest medium, its fisheries 
were mines under water—its south-west 
districts contained the richest mines, ac- 
cording to Griffith, in theempire ; its appo- 
sition was such, that it was the link be- 
tween two hemispheres, so that a ship 
could reach America from its western 
coasts before she was out of soundings 
departing from London. Such was the 
Ireland which God created. What was 
the Ireland which man had made? Other 
countries had risen and fallen; Ireland had 
never been but as at present; she had 
had vicissitudes, but only vicissitudes 
of ill; hope, which comes to all, never 
came to her; with her population, she was 
powerless except for evil; with her soil, her 
climate, her fisheries, periodical visitations, 
sure and quick visitations of famine had 
been her history ; with her mines, her ports, 
her coasts, she had no shipping, no trade; 
in one word, endowed with every physical 
blessing she was the prey of every moral 
ill. The frequent famines in her early 
history were known and, according to 
Spencer, the frosts in the year 1539 and 
1560, carried off one-third of her popula- 
tion. Thedearths of 1741 and 1762 were 
as bad. But, alas! our own times could 
parallel these accounts. Three famines, 
with their consequent trains of epidemics, 
had swept over the land since the peace, 
and the people were crouching now before 
the fourth. The awful visitation of 1822. 
and the dreadful state of the counties of 
Mayo, Galway and Clare, at that period, 
must have made the most selfish and 
profligate shudder with awe. In Sligo the 
starving peasantry of an absentee landlord 
lay perishing about the doors of a poor 
clergyman. In Mayo numbers were seen 
stealing the sea-weed which was brought 
for manure. In Cork many grew mad and 
delirious with hunger-—numbers died for 
wantof food. Did the evil cease there? 
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No; plague trod on the heels of famine— 
‘scrofula, typhus, mania followed up in 
fierce succession, gathering what hunger 
had left. Each of these diseases was only 
the manifestation of sheer want. Scrofula, 
it was well known, was indigenous to those 
countries where extreme poverty compels 
the use of crude food, exposure to damp 
air, and great fatigne. It is the malady 
of the Highlands of Scotland, the remote 
districts of Switzerland and Egypt—it 
leads to typhus and insanity. The typhus 
is the famine—plague of Ireland. Dr. 
Stokes, in his reports of the Cork-street 
Fever Hospital in Dublin, had distinctly 
traced it from its first insidious advances 
to its final fastening upon the heart of the 
people. Baron Larrey when he visited 
the Dublin hospitals, started back in horror 
at the scene, it was not disease, but starva- 
tion. Then it was, that 11,681 patients 
passed through the Government Hospitals, 
and 200,000 through the other establish- 
ments of Dublin. In 1815, when great 
scarcity prevailed, the number of in mates 
in the Lunatic Asylum of Cork rose 
from 74 to 210. A scarcity of grainin the 
Netherlands in the years 1816 and 1817, 
and a want of bread in France, pro- 
duced a similar phenomenon in their re- 
spective establishments. But these evils 
could not be slowly exorcised. Famine 
in Ireland was occasionally suspended, 
but never extinguished. In Carlow, one 
of the most flourishing districts of Ireland, 
where seven families are often cooped up in 
one cabin, disease was, of course, produced, 
and, on the average, out of thirty families 
ten survive at the end of a twelvemonth. 
But why refer to that, with the existing 
famine of the barovy of Erris before the 
public? The facts detailed in the letter of 
Mr. John M’Donough, dated the 22nd of 
February last, would give the Housea pretty 
good idea of the calamities of that place. 
Men perishing at sea in their boats, being 
too weak to row them; others nearly ex- 
piring while begging coffins for their wives. 
The doors barred, that the scanty meal 
might not be seen by the passing strangers, 
and the Irish peasant must endure much 
before he would close the door of hospi- 
tality—might give the House some idea of 
the calamities now suffering by the Srish. 
What was the cause of ali this misery ¢ 
Was there no food? There was food, but 
no money to purchase it; and, what was 
worse, no means of earning money. ‘There 
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no means to feed the one, or employ the 
other— want of employment was the chief 
cause, but why did that exist? The pro- 
cess of deterioration had been going on 
among all, without any means to stay or 
prevent it. Manufactures had expired. 
The people of Erris complained that they 
had lost their employment, and that their 
small manufactories in flax, wool, &c., had 
utterly failed. But was it not the same in 
other parts of the country? It was true 
that the exports of oxen, sheep, and swine 
had enormously increased since 1800. - Ex- 
ports of wheatand flourhad also augmented, 
though in a small proportion; but the ex- 
ports of beef and pork had declined, as well 
as the import of tallow, and there was a 
diminution of the consumption of malt, 
tea, sugar, wine and tobacco. Cottons 
were imported to a great extent in 1800, 
the imports amounting to 976,466 lbs. ; 
and in 1825, to 2,702,522lbs., but it 
must also be remembered, that the linen 
trade had in the same period considerably 
declined. The augmented import of coals, 
of which nearly half was confined to 
Dublin, was attributable principally to the 
introduction of steam. The Marine In- 
surances effected in 1815, amounted to 
3,000; in 1830, to not more than 2,198. 
Seven-eighths of the shipping trading 
with Ireland were British and foreign, and 
three fourths of the Irish trade was carried 
on exclusively by British shipping. Even 
Scotland had the advantage of Ireland, 
which had nothing but the manufac- 
ture and export of food; but would it 
not be a better evidence of prosperity, if 
that were consumed at home? England 
consumed her own produce, and six millions 
of foreign produce besides. What was 
the result of this /—Why the whole popu- 
lation was thrown on the cultivation of 
the soil; but the soil was gradually be- 
coming pasturage, and the employment 
was lessening. The root of this misery 
was mal-administration; penal laws, the 

sweeping disfranchisement of the Catholic 

freeholders in the reign of George I., like 

those under the present Disfranchisement 

—and Subletting Acts, and the exemption 

of pasturage from tithe, depopulated and 

desolated the country. Henry Boyle, the 

first Earl of Shannon, saw this in 1748; 

but new insurrections added new evidence 

every day. In 1759, the price of cattle 


was raised, the demand for pasturage in- 
creased, tenants were ejected, and the 





were many mouths and many hands, but 
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Grand Jury cess was the grievance, and the 
Hearts of Oak made their appearance; in 
1770, the refusal of renewals on a large 
estate in Down and Antrim caused the 
Hearts of Stecl to come forth ; and, in 1784, 
the pressure of tithes gave rise to the Peep- 
of-day and Right Boys—the Rebellion of 
1798 was Protestant and aristocratic, but 
the servile war was only suspended. The 
exactions on the Courtney estate brought 
it again into action in 1823; and at this 
moment, in Clare, the same exciting prin- 
ciple was bursting forth in the fiercest 
gusts. The cause was one and simple— 
the rich and poor have been and are 
separated. The rich are absentees, the 
poor are unemployed. No wonder they 
should be divided, no wonder they should 
be hostile, no wonder such hostility should 
endure, no wonder it should wrap in com- 
mon injury every order in the community. 
What then should be done? Employ, and 
make the persons most benefitted contribute 
to thisemployment. Let not the occupant 
bear all; the landlord was more benefitted 
than the occupant. Let not the absentee 
escape by throwing the burthen on the occu- 
pant. Irish mendicancy at this moment 
costs us enormously; there were about 
500,000 paupers, who could not be sup- 
ported for less than 1,800,000/. Add 
the Grand Jury cess, 800,000/.; the ex- 
pense of an army, 23,000/.; of a police, 
50,000/., &c., which would bring it up 
to not less than 2,870,000/. annually, 
one-fourth of the rental, and one-twentieth 
of the entire consumption of the State. 

The poor-rate in England did not amount, 

though high, to one- fortieth of the entire 
consumption. His estimate did not in- 
clude English expenses for Irish paupers, 
which amount to some hundreds of thou- 
sands in the year. Such sums, properly 
Jaid out, or even a portion of them, would 
go far to give employment to the whole of 
the poor labourers of Ireland. But would 
there be no return? Take any of the 
various sources of production with which 
Ireland abounds. There are five millions 
of waste, but reclaimable, land in Ireland, 
capable of supporting two million persons. 
Mr. Nimmo engaged to drain it at I/. Is. 
per acre—the total expense would be 
9/.; which allowing 32. 3s. surplus or 
profit per acre, would increase the national! 
revenue 9,000,0007. Mr. Kelly’s evidence 
was not less flattering. But was this cal- 
culation only? Mr. Nimmo had it put to 
the test of experience. It cost Govern- 
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150,000/. to make 1,000 
miles of road in the Highlands—what was 
the result? Mr. Telford’s evidence was 


ment only 


conclusive on the subject. In 1742 there 
were no roads in Scotland; every incon- 
venience was suffered from this want of 
communication. The late improvements 
have, in his language, “advanced the coun- 
try one hundred years.” The effects in 
Ireland are not less striking. Mr. Nimmo, 
by the order of Government, expended on 
roads, &c., in Connaught, 167,000/. : seven 
years fully repaid it. Mr. Griffith ex- 
pended, in a similar improvement in the 
South, 60,000/., and therevenue had since 
been benefited not less than 50,0002. annu- 
ally. By similar exertions, the Marais de 
la Vendée was made one of the most fertile 
districts in France, and the soil of Belgium 
had been converted into the garden of 
Europe. The soil of Belgium, Sir H. 
Davy remarks, has the very same substra- 
tum as the bogs of Ireland. As to inland 
navigation, what country in Europe offered 
equal advantages? but how much neg- 
lected! Any one who cast his eye over 
the map of the comparative inland naviga- 
tion of both countries, could not but feel 
mortified. England was intersected with 
conduits like the living human body; 
Ireland had only great arteries in her 
rivers, yet it had been ascertained that 
thirty rivers in Ireland might be ren- 
dered navigable, which would bring not 
less than 6,400,000 square acres within 
five miles of water carriage. Her coast 
extended 1,737 miles, but was compara- 
tively waste and idle. Any one who re- 
ferred to the fishery reports might see 
how much had been done; but also, how 
much remained to be done. Sixty safety- 
tiers had been built along the western 
coast, at a very trifling expense ; but such 
was still the deficiency, that the Dub- 
lin fishery boats often catch, off the 
coast of Mayo, the treasures of which 
the inhabitants themselves could not profit 
by for want of deep-sea boats. The ¥tshety 
Board expended little more than 5,000/. 
a-year, and 3,000,000/. had been ‘voted 
for the Rideau Canal, and 1,500,000. for 
an absurd palace. A tithe of these sums 
would have contributed to the improvement 
and tranquillity of Ireland! He said tran- 
quillity ; for idleness, hunger, and discon- 
tent, must bear misery and anare hy, as the 
wild tree bears its bad and bitter fruits. 
Such policy was a bribe for crime; gaols 
were like palaces, and cottages were 
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wretched hovels. What was the result? Irish peasantry. He thought some mea- 
Better to be well housed, well clothed, | sures ought to be taken to compel those 
with 2d. per day, than rotting in rags with | culpable absentees to support the poor in 
scarcely twopence. Such was the reason- | Ireland, and until the House adopted some 
ing of the peasant, which meant, that it | moderate system of Poor-laws for that 
was better to be a criminal with these ad- | country, he did not think it would have 
vantages, than an honest man without} doneits duty. He must urge Ministers to 
them. What, then, was the remedy ?| proceed in a more decided course, being 
These evils had originated in want of em- | satisfied that temporary and palliative mea- 
ployment, high rents, and partial burthens ; | sures would be of no use, and that they 
substitute, then, employment, lower rents, | must, to restore Ireland to prosperity, be 
and more equal burthens. ‘The resoltitions | guided in their measures by the great prin- 
which it was his intention to have proposed | ciples of justice. They should consult 
yesterday, went first to the establishment | these, not the voice of shifting expediency, 
of a Board on the principle just sketched | or the theories of political economists. Let 
by the noble Lord, consolidating all pre- | them advance 500,000/. and nothing would 
viously-existing Boards, but constituted on | be done effectual. They would place the 
somewhat a different principle from his. | people in debt, and ultimately increase 
It was intended to suggest, that it should | the discontent of a high-minded popula- 
be composed of three or more Members of} tion. Nothing but a system of Poor-laws 
Parliament, from each province, and an} would relieve the distress of the people. 
equal number of persons appointed by | The gentry of Ireland often rose in that 
Government, as is the case in America. | House and exclaimed, what does lreland 
This body should be divided into three | get by this or that measure? But he 
sections: the first for public works; the | never heard those honourable Gentlemen 
second for public charities; the third for | say, what do we give? With regard to 
public education. The province of the | the Poor-laws of England, he would say, 
first should be all such works as the noble | they never could dispense with those laws. 
Lord has just stated, which come under | A moderate system of Poor-laws intro- 
the head of works of general utility, such | duced into Ireland some time ago, would 
as roads, bridges, &c. The other depart- | have afforded relief; but loans of 50,000/. 
ments of the Board should attend to charity | would produce no useful effect. At the 
and public education. The hon. Member | same time he did not oppose the loan pro- 
then entered into a rapid explanation of | posed, but implored his Majesty’s Govern- 
his own plan, and which was nearly co- | ment to have recourse to a more enlarged 
incident with the arrangements explained | mode of assistance. 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Colonel Tyrell said, he had pledged 
Exchequer, except that the hon. Member’s | himself to his constituents to advocate re- 
Board was to be permanent, responsible to | trenchment and economy ; and he wished 
the rate-payers, and to engross into its | to know, from the noble Lord opposite, 
own hands the functions of Grand Juries | whether, considering the sufferings of the 
and parish officers. poor of this country, he should act con- 
Mr. Sadler said, that no adequate re- | sistently with his promise if he supported 
lief could be given to Ireland by a mea- | the present vote for 50,000/.? He hoped 
sure of the description of the one proposed, | i the noble Lord would take the distresses 
and he hardly knew whether or not to give | of the people of this country into consi- 
it his approbation, There were 150,000 | deration. He was sure that this country 
persons on the verge of destitution and | could not exist without Poor-laws, and 
actual starvation, and the loan of 50,000/. | therefore he was of opinion that Ireland 
would afford no adequate relief to the dis- | would never be well off till she had such 
tresses of such a mass of people. If the | laws. 
population were 8,000,000 it would afford | Lord Althorp explained, that no part 
about 13d. ahead. That was not the way | of the 50,000/. would come from the 
to relieve such deep-seated distress. He | pockets of the people. It would be raised 
had heard a good deal of Irish labourers | by Exchequer Bills, and repaid by the 
taking the bread out of the mouths of people to assist whose labours it was 
Englishmen, but he did not hear much | intended. 
said against those absentee landlords who Mr. O’Brien was of opinion, that the 
took the bread out of the mouths of the Government greatly deceived themselves 
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if they imagined, that by the advance of 
this money they would afford any perma- 
nent relief to Ireland. To assist that 
country effectually, they must come to a 
qualified system of Poor-laws. He felt 
how annoying it was for Irish Members to 
come begging to that House, but he did 
not see how that could now be avoided. The 
present loan was only an extension of the 
eleemosynary system, and its most bene- 
ficial effect, he was afraid, would be only 
to encourage speculation. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that the adoption 
of a well-regulated system of Poor-laws 
was the best thing that could be done for 
Ireland ; and though he believed his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) was opposed to that 
system, it must be established. 

Mr. Grattan was quite satisfied, that 
some plan of Poor-laws must be carried 
into effect with respect to Ireland. Per- 
manent good could be effected by no other 
means. 

Mr. G. Dawson gave the Government 
credit for an anxious desire to do full jus- 
tice to Ireland; but still he considered the 
present proposition as-a complete delusion 
(and he did not mean to use the expression 
in an offensive sense) on the people of Ire- 
land. _No gentleman would like to be- 
come a Crown debtor, and to have his 
estate made accountable for money bor- 
rowed to forward works in his neighbour- 
hood, Irish corporations, or Irish gentle- 
men, if they saw the necessity of borrow- 
ing money, would rather seek it from other 
sources than from that which was contem- 
plated under the plan of the noble Lord. 
When they came to find that they must 
apply to Commissioners, Solicitors, and all 
those who were connected with the ma- 
chinery of this measure, they would at 
once reject the aid which was to be thus 
obtained. Gentlemen in Ireland would 
not be able to procure the assistance which 
the noble Lord proposed to give, without 
mortgaging their estates. This they never 
would consent to; and therefore he again 
said, that the plan was a delusion. He 
objected, whether the sum to be granted 
was 50,0002. or 500,0001., to have it 
placed under the control of a Board of 
Commissioners, because he believed that 
a system of jobbing would be the inevit- 
able result. He meant not to cast any 
reflection on those who might be appoint- 
ed Commissioners—of course he knew not 
who would be placed in that situation ; 
but of this he was certain, that they would 
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be exposed to the arts, to the trickery, to 
the cajolery, of designing. persons, who 
might wish to get this money into their 
possession. They would be but men, and 
with the best intentions in the world it 
was very likely that they would be deceiv- 
ed. He believed that not a month would 
elapse before these gentlemen would find 
themselves in a very inconvenient position. 
The great question was, how the poor of 
Ireland could be raised from their present 
deplorable state of destitution to one of 
decency and respectability? Having con- 
sidered the subject much, he had come to 
this conviction, that unless some system 
of Poor-laws were adopted, their situation 
could not be permanently ameliorated. 
He believed that machinery could be found 
in Ireland quite sufficient for carrying such 
a plan into effect. Every Member for Ire- 
land ought to be anxious to have some- 
thing effectual done for the poor of that 
country ; for it must be most distressing 
and annoying to a gentleman of feeling to 
find his country constantly brought before 
the British public as an object of charity. 
It was, however, but just to this country, 
and to their English fellow-subjects, to 
say, that whenever the misery of Ireland 
was brought before them, the appeal never 
failed to excite feelings of sympathy and 
of generosity. The hon. Member then 
adverted to the report of the Committee 
appointed last Session to inquire into the 
state of the Irish poor, and observed, that 
though that Committee had recommended 
several plans for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, none of them (with the exception 
of the present) had been attempted to be 
carried into effect. As a sincere well- 
wisher to Ireland, and believing that the 
Gentlemen opposite were most anxious to 
do as much as they could to promote the 
prosperity of that country, he called on 
them, as the only way in which that pros- 
perity could be secured, to introduce a mo- 
dified system of Poor-laws. 

Mr. Stanley defended the Government 
from the charge that this proposition had 
been brought forward for the purpose of 
obtaining a temporary popularity in Ire- 
land. The right hon. member for Har- 
wich had depreciated the report of the 
Committee of last Session which had been 
drawn up by his hon. friend, the member 
for Limerick, but he must maintain that it 
was a very able, comprehensive, and mas- 
terly document. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had said, that of the nineteen bills 
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recommended in that report, none had 
been brought forward by the Government. 
Now several of those bills had been al- 
ready introduced, and several had been 
prepared and would have been introduced 
before this time but for the great and 
important measure which now almost ex- 
clusively engrossed the attention of the 
House. He would not pledge himself to 
resist the introduction of any species of 
Poor-laws into Ireland, but, not intending 
to enter upon that question at present, he 
should content himself with saying, that 
he had never known any measure of that 
kind as yet prepared which did not appear 
to him to be calculated to be attended by 
results that would counterbalance any 
advantages which might be derived from 
it.” He was sure that this proposition 
would be accepted with gratitude in Ire- 
land by persons who had opportunities for 
employing capital to advantage there, but 
who did not possess the means of doing 
so without the assistance of Government. 
It had been said, that if money should be 
advanced in this way, it would never be 
repaid to the Government. Now several 
sums had been already advanced in a 
similar way, for similar purposes, in Ireland, 
and such had not been the case; and he 
held in his hand a statement, from which 
it appeared, that of the 500,000/. which 
had been advanced to Ireland in 1822, 
both of principal and interest, there re- 
mained only 15,000/. not repaid. The 
advance which it was proposed to make in 
the present instance would be only a fair 
advance of money, which any private capi- 
talist would make upon equally good se- 
curity. It appeared from the report of 
the Committee of last Session, that the 
most beneficial effects had resulted from 
the advances which had been already 
made from time to time for the carrying 
on of public works in the south-western 
districts of Ireland; and he was confident 
that the advance which it was now pro- 
posed to make, was. calculated both to 
relieve distress and to increase the re- 
venue, as had been the case in the former 
instance. 

Mr. Goulburn was sorry to say, that he 
did not think that as much good as was 
expected by those who proposed it, would 
be derived from this advance, and he did 
not believe that this sum of 50,000. would 
at all go to the extent which was antici- 
pated towards alleviating the distress which 
existed at present in some districts in Ire- 
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land. It was not from those districts that 
the Government might expect to have ap- 
plications sent to them for portions of this 
loan. Such applications would come from 
the more prosperous districts, where spe- 
culations of various kinds were more likely 
to be afloat. This proposition, therefore, 
if acceded to, would do very little towards 
removing the distress which prevailed in 
some parts of Ireland. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that so far as 
this measure went, it should have his com- 
plete concurrence; and if a compulsory 
assessment had been also proposed, he 
should be most willing to give his assent 
to it. The right hon. Gentleman contend- 
ed, that if the proprietors of land in the 
distressed districts did not consent to 
charge themselves with the relief of the 
poor in their vicinity, they would disgrace 
themselves. It was said that large ad- 
vances had been made to Ireland ; so there 
had, and they had been repaid. Out of a 
sum of 1,600,0002. advanced to that coun- 
try for public works, only 20,000/. remain~ 
ed now unpaid, and that was in the course 
of re-payment. He gave his cordial ap- 
probation to the proposition, which he was 
convinced would do much good in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. 7. P. Courtenay agreed that the 
present was not the fit opportunity for dis- 
cussing the question of the application of 
Poor-laws in Ireland; but he hoped the 
noble Lord opposite would provide an early 
opportunity for the discussion of the mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Ennis, for 
making some provision for the poor of 
that country by legislative enactment. Un- 
less some compulsory means of relief were 
adopted, no temporary measure of this 
kind would be effectual. ‘The relief would 
not be given by works which were to be 
finished in a given time; on the contrary, 
the works should be permanent, and of 
such a nature that they should be carried 
on or discontinued as occasion might re- 
quire, 

Colonel Trench feared, that if money 
were to be lent out only to borrowers upon 
adequate security, it would not answer the 
end in view. Immediate relief was what 
was wanted. An immediate application 
of relief would alone be effectual. If, in- 
stead of giving this money as a loan, a 
sum was made applicable to the immediate 
relief of the distress now felt, and which 
would be more severely felt in the course 
of the next month, some good would fol- 
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low; but he feared that the tedious pro- 
cess of looking out for security for the 
money advanced would defeat the object 
of advancing it. 

Mr. Altwood deprecated a discussion 
on the question of providing security for 
the insignificant advance of 50,000/. at a 
moment when distress existed which re- 
quired immediate relief. He would not 
believe, that the proposed sum was intended 
to court popularity; but he must say, that 
it would be inadequate for the relief of 
the distress which existed. The present 
Ministry had held out hopes of relief to 
the distresses of the people, which he 
feared they would never realize. After 
all the hopes held out, the only measure of 
relief proposed was this insignificant loan 
of 50,000/., and the emigration plan, in 
which Ministers themselves seemed to 
have not much confidence. 

Mr. Dominick Browne regretted to find 
that some hon. Members should attempt 
to throw cold water on a proposition of 
this kind, and talk of a Poor-law at a time 
when instant assistance was required, 
When he heard the members for Water- 
ford and Limerick, and the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, object to the Poor- 
law system in Ireland,—when this objec- 
tion was made by men who had no com- 
munity of opinion,—he must pause before 
he assented to the proposition. He did 
not concur with the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, that this plan of lending 
money on security would afford relief— 
that immediate relief which was wanted. 
If they wished to avert all the horrors of 
famine in several parts of the country, 
particularly the district of Erris, to which 
he had before called the attention of the 
House they should give immediate and 
gratuitous assistance. 

Mr. Leader spoke to the following 
effect :—Sir, I should have expected that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Armagh, instéad of declining to express 
an opinion on the measure now proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have been the first to have urged his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to pursue towards Ireland 
the same conduct he adopted himself in 
1822, when he was Secretary for that 
country, and when it was very nearly 
under the same unhappy circumstances 
as it is at present. In 1822 the right 


hon. Gentleman came down to this House 
and asked—on the part of Ireland, what 
was instantly conceded—a grant of 50,0007, 
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for the purpose of spreading employment 
in the mountainous and distressed districts 
of the south and west of Ireland, and a 
loan of 200,0002., repayable with interest, 
on public security, such as the funds of 
corporate bodies, canal companies, or 
Grand Jury presentments, to promote such 
national works as would have the effect of 
giving immediate and profitable employ- 
ment in those opulent districts of Ireland 
which could afford paying for their further 
improvement. ‘This expenditure, and sub- 
sequent toan, of money, repayable never 
under four per cent interest and five per 
cent principal, materially relieved Ireland, 
and now enable her to repay, by a per- 
manent increase of revenue in the districts 
where the improvements were carried on, 
the full amount of the original advance. 
As the right hon. Gentleman must be 
perfectly aware that an annual increase 
of revenue equaltothe amount of the sum 
expended has been the result of his ad- 
vances, I could not possibly have expect- 
ed but that he would have been the first 
to have applauded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the measure he has now 
brought forward. Sir, on grounds of pub- 
lic policy, it is impossible to dispute the 
justice and the expediency of making 
small grants for the purpose of spreading 
colonization and intercourse in deserted 
portions of the United Kingdom, where 
the result would be an accession of profit- 
able territory to the State, and of making 
even large loans for the further improve- 
ment of opulent and cultivated districts 
when the repayment was well secured. | 
believe it to be an undoubted fact, that, at 
this moment, there is not a single public 
work executing at the public expense in 
Ireland. Far be it from me to argue that 
because there has been a lavish expendi- 
ture in palaces and public yards, and great 
undertakings in England, that, therefore, 
the improvement of a fertile aud populous 
portion of the empire, like Ireland, ought 
not tobe overlooked. I disclaim this kind 
of reasoning. Iam one of those who are 
happy to see everything done to improve 
England, provided some little attention is 
paid to promote the prosperity of Ireland ; 
and whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes a loan, or imitates the con- 
duct of his predecessors by calling for a 
grant in aid of. local improvements, I am 
satisfied that, by the people of Ireland, 
either. measure will be received as a very 
useful and timely relief to the country, 
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Sir, the measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is loudly called for by Grand 
Juries and public bodies in Ireland, who 
have made large presentments in aid of 
local improvements—who offer security 
which cannot be questioned—and who, 
by this measure, would immediately take 


out of the market of labour the redun- | 
dant hands which are now idle and un-_ 
employed. I consicler this loan of 50,0002. | 
in aid of public works, re-issuable for | 
ished or inconvenienced. Why, then, was 


other works as the instalments are paid 
into the Treasury, a great improvement 
on the plan of the loans which were 
heretofore advanced in favour of public 
works in Ireland, and calculated, I trust, 
to prevent the humiliating necessity of 
Irish Gentlemen, year after year, coming 
down to this House to solicit the small- 
est adyance in aid of districts which 
may be visited with sudden or tempo- 
rary calamity. I regret that there should 
be the smallest difference of opinion re- 
specting the measure which the noble 
Lord has thonght it his duty to recom- 
mend in the present instance; for I can- 
not help saying, that, in my opinion, if 
the public bodies of Ireland brought 
their securities into the money-market of 
England, and proved, as the fact un- 
doubtedly is, that their engagements for 
a succession of years were punctually 
discharged, but that ample funds might 
be speedily raised on those most ample 
securities. I think there is nothing ex- 
traordinary in a Parliament doing, for 
the public benefit, what individuals would 
be found to do eyen for private advan- 
tage. These advances have been of sig- 
nal benefit to Ireland, and have not been 
attended with the smallest loss to Great 
Britain. I should, however, deceive the 
House if I disguised the fact, that the pre- 
sent alarming condition of Ireland requires 
a far more searching and more extended 
remedy than a mere loan of 50,0001., repay- 
able with interest. Sir, if I am asked towhat 
it is I ascribe the more than usual redun- 
dancy of unemployed labour, and thediscon- 
tent, which exist at this moment in Ireland, 
I say it is my conscientious opinion, that 
the sudden suspension of loans for aiding 
and encouraging the extension of public 
works has caused a great deal of discontent, 
and impressed a large portion of the work- 
ing poor with the opinion that even mea- 
sures of the most admitted public utility 
were no sooner introduced into Ireland than 
they were abandoned. When the late 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment introduced for the first time the sys- 
tem of aiding and developing the natural re- 
sources of lreland, by an advance of capital 
to public bodies giving adequate security, 
and also of assisting with public grants 
districts quite incapable of giving security 
for repaying advances—the obvious benefit 
of this system rapidly displayed itself, and 
Ireland became progressively enriched, 
without Great Britain being at all impover- 


a system which worked so well discon- 
tinued? If any Gentleman who has filled 
the office of Secretary for Ireland will rise 
in his place and declare that this system of 
loans, repayable with sufficient interest, 
was unprofitable to Ireland or injurious to 
England, I will not trouble the House with 
another observation. But when it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that there was no loss 
sustained by these loans, and that they 
acted as a stimulus on Irish industry, and 
reacted beneficially on the commerce and 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain, 
by making Ireland a ¢ eater and wealthier 
consumer, is it not to be regretted that any 
interruption should be given to a system 
which imereased the revenue of the State, 
and increased the comfort of the labouring 
poor of that country? Now, although it is 
contended by the right hon. member for 
Armagh, that when the 50,000/. is ad- 
vanced, the instalments, by which it is to 
be repaid, will afford only a very sinall fund 
for future employment, I must say that, let 
the fund be what it may, still it will be to 
all intents a national loan-fund, to which 
distressed districts may resort on urgent 
necessity. Sir, the instalments may be 
small, but still the advantage of the pro- 
posed measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is, that a national loan-fund is 
created, which will enable those intrusted 
with its management to take care that those 
districts of Ireland, which from accidental 
causes may require small temporary relicf, 
through the medium of employment, shall, 
on security, be always certain of obtaining 
it. I consider this measure of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calculated to be of great 
utility; and having given that opinion, I 
should have closed with that observation, if 
the hon. members for Newark and Borough- 
bridge had not, I am satisfied with most 
excellent intentions to Ireland, zealously 
and fairly submitted —that measures of a 
very different character were absolutely 
necessary for the relief and tranquillity of 
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low; but he feared that the tedious pro- 
cess of looking out for security for the 
money advanced would defeat the object 
of advancing it. 

Mr. Altwood deprecated a discussion 
on the question of providing security for 
the insignificant advance of 50,000/. at a 
moment when distress existed which re- 
quired immediate relief. He would not 
believe, that the proposed sum was intended 
to court popularity ; but he must say, that 
it would be inadequate for the relief of 
the distress which existed. The present 
Ministry had held out hopes of relief to 
the distresses of the people, which he 
feared they would never realize. After 
all the hopes held out, the only measure of 
relief proposed was this insignificant loan 
of 50,000/., and the emigration plan, in 
which Ministers themselves seemed to 
have not much confidence. 

Mr. Dominick Browne regretted to find 
that some hon. Members should attempt 
to throw cold water on a proposition of 
this kind, and talk of a Poor-law at a time 
when instant assistance was required, 
When he heard the members for Water- 
ford and Limerick, and the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, object to the Poor- 
law system in Ireland,—when this objec- 
tion was made by men who had no com- 
munity of opinion,——he must pause before 
he assented to the proposition. He did 
not concur with the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, that this plan of lending 
money on security would afford relief— 
that immediate relief which was wanted. 
Jf they wished to avert all the horrors of 
famine in several parts of the country, 
particularly the district of Erris, to which 
he had before called the attention of the 
House they should give immediate and 
gratuitous assistance. 

Mr. Leader spoke to the following 
effect :—-Sir, I should have expected that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Armagh, instéad of declining to express 
an opinion on the measure now proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have been the first to have urged his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to pursue towards Ireland 
the same conduct he adopted himself in 
1822, when he was Secretary for that 
country, and when it was very nearly 
under the same unhappy circumstances 
as it is at present. In 1822 the right 
hon. Gentleman came down to this House 
and asked—on the part of Ireland, what 
wasinstantly conceded—a grant of 50,0001, 
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for the purpose of spreading employment 
in the mountainous and distressed districts 
of the south and west of Ireland, and a 
loan of 200,0002., repayable with interest, 
on public security, such as the funds of 
corporate bodies, canal companies, or 
Grand Jury presentments, to promote such 
national works as would have the effect of 
giving immediate and profitable employ- 
ment in those opulent districts of Ireland 
which could afford paying for their further 
improvement. ‘This expenditure, and sub- 
sequent loan, of money, repayable never 
under four per cent interest and five per 
cent principal, materially relieved Ireland, 
and now enable her to repay, by a per- 
manent increase of revenue in the districts 
where the improvements were carried on, 
the full amount of the original advance. 
As the right hon. Gentleman must be 
perfectly aware that an annual increase 
of revenue eqnal tothe amount of the sum 
expended has been the result of his ad- 
vances, I could not possibly have expect- 
ed but that he would have been the first 
to have applauded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the measure he has now 
brought forward. Sir, on grounds of pub- 
lic policy, it is impossible to dispute the 
justice and the expediency of making 
small grants for the purpose of spreading 
colonization and intercourse in deserted 
portions of the United Kingdom, where 
the result would be an accession of profit- 
able territory to the State, and of making 
even large loans for the further improve- 
ment of opulent and cultivated districts 
when the repayment was well secured. I 
believe it to be an undoubted fact, that, at 
this moment, there is not a single public 
work executing at the public expense in 
Ireland. Far be it from me to argue that 
because there has been a Javish expendi- 
ture in palaces and public yards, and great 
undertakings in England, that, therefore, 
the improvement of a fertile and populous 
portion of the empire, like Ireland, ought 
not tobe overlooked. I[ disclaim this kind 
of reasoning. Iam one of those who are 
happy to see everything done to improve 
England, provided some little attention is 
paid to promote the prosperity of Ireland ; 
and whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes a loan, or imitates the con- 
duct of his predecessors by calling for a 
grant in aid of local improvements, I am 
satisfied that, by the people of Ireland, 
either measure will be received as a very 
useful and timely relief to the country, 
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Sir, the measure of the Chancellor of the 


{Mancu 30} 


Exchequer is loudly called for by Grand | 


Juries and public bodies in Ireland, who 


have made large presentments in aid of 


local improvements—who offer security 
which cannot be questioned—and who, 
by this measure, would immediately take 
out of the market of labour the redun- 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment introduced for the first time the sys- 
tem of aiding and developing the natural re- 
sources of Ireland, by an advance of capital 
to public bodies giving adequate security, 
and also of assisting with public grants 
districts quite incapable of giving security 


for repaying advances—the obvious benefit 


dant hands which are now idle and un- | 


employed. 1 consider this loan of 50,0007. 
in aid of public works, re-issuable for 


other works as the instalments are paid | 


into the Treasury, a great improvement | 


on the plan of the loans which were 
heretofore advanced in favour of public 
works in Ireland, and calculated, I trust, 
to prevent the humiliating necessity of 
Irish Gentlemen, year after year, coming 
down to this House to solicit the small- 
est adyance in aid of districts which 
may be visited with sudden or tempo- 
rary calamity. I regret that there should 
be the smallest difference of opinion re- 
specting the measure which the noble 
Lord has thought it bis duty to recom- 
mend in the present instance; for I can- 
not help saying, that, in my opinion, if 
the public bodies of Ircland brought 
their securities into the money-market of 
England, and proved, as the fact un- 
doubtedly is, that their engagements for 
a succession of years were punctually 
discharged, but that ample funds might 
be speedily raised on those most ample 
securities. I think there is nothing ex- 
traordinary in a Parliament doing, for 
the public benefit, what individuals would 
be found to do eyen for private advan- 
tage. These advances have been of sig- 
nal benefit to Ireland, and have not been 
attended with the smallest loss to Great 
Britain. I should, however, deceive the 
House if I disguised the fact, that the pre- 
sent alarming condition of Ireland requires 
afar more searching and more extended 
remedy than a mere loan of 50,000/., repay- 
able with interest. Sir, if lam asked towhat 
it is I ascribe the more than usual redun- 
dancy of unemployed labour, and thediscon- 
tent, which exist at this moment in Ireland, 
I say it is my conscientious opinion, that 
the sudden suspension of loans for aiding 
and encouraging the extension of public 
works has caused a great deal of discontent, 
and impressed a large portion of the work- 
ing poor with the opinion that even mea- 
sures of the most admitted public utility 
were no sooner introduced into Ireland than 
they were abandoned. When the late 
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| 








of this system rapidly displayed itself, and 
Ireland became progressively enriched, 
without Great Britain being at all impover- 
ished or inconvenienced. Why, then, was 
a system which worked so well discon- 
tinued? If any Gentleman who has filled 
the office of Secretary for Ireland will rise 
in his place and declare that this system of 
loans, repayable with suflicient interest, 
was unprofitable to Ireland or injurious to 
England, I will not trouble the House with 
another observation. But when it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that there was no loss 
sustained by these loans, and that they 
acted as a stimulus on IJrish industry, and 
reacted beneficially on the commerce and 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain, 
by making Ireland a ¢ eater and wealthier 
consumer, Is it not to be regretted that any 
interruption should be given to a system 
which mereased the revenue of the State, 
and increased the comfort of the labouring 
poor of that country? Now, although it is 
contended by the right hon. member for 
Armagh, that when the 50,000/. is ad- 
vanced, the instalments, by which it is to 
be repaid, will afford only a very small fund 
for future employment, | must say that, let 
the fund be what it may, still it will be to 
all intents a national loan-fund, to which 
distressed districts may resort on urgent 
necessity. Sir, the instalments may be 
small, but still the advantage of the pro- 
posed measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is, that a national loan-fund is 
created, which will enable those intrusted 
with its management to take care that those 
districts of Ireland, which from accidental 
causes may require small temporary relief, 
through the medium of employmént, shall, 
on security, be always certain of obtaining 
it. I consider this measure of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calculated to be of great 
utility; and having given that opinion, I 
should have closed with that observation, if 
the hon. members for Newark and Borough- 
bridge had not, I am satisfied with most 
excellent intentions to Ireland, zealously 
and fairly submitted —that measures of a 
very different character were absolutely 
necessary for the relief and tranquillity of 
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that country. These two hon. Gentlemen, 
along with other Gentlemen, have fearlessly 
declared, that a provision for the Irish poor 
cannot be longer delayed or evaded. I 
hold in my hand a paper which I received 
this day from Ireland, containing a letter 
from a highly informed and educated gen- 
tleman, addressed to the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, in which he says, that though the bones 

and muscles of the Irish peasantry fertilize 
the fields, create the national wealth, and 
provide funds for rents and taxes and tithes, 
yet that peasantry, who produce everything, 
consume nothing; and that, unless mea- 
sures, the most prompt and energetic, are 
adopted to improve the condition of the 
Irish labourer, and to furnish him with re- 
gular employment so as to enable him to 
procure comfortable food and decent rai- 
ment, Ireland will become a wilderness; 
and he fears, ere long, a country in which 
no person could happily reside. In that 
letter it is asserted that the war of poverty 
against property has already commenced 
—that formerly it was the war of religion, 

or the war of political opinion; but that it 
is now, unhappily, the war of gaunt famine, 
leading to desperation, and striving for an 
improved existence. I confess I fear that 
this description of the country is too true 
a delineation of its present condition, and 
that it is well calculated to confirm many 
Gentlemen in the opinion of the necessity 
of introducing a provision for the poor in 
Ireland. On this subject I allow there is 
a great discrepancy of opinion. I admit 
at once that it is my firm and conscientious 
belief, that the frightful evils of a desolating 
absenteeism, and the immense drain for 
the payment of the interest of millions 
advanced on the security of landed pro- 
perty, are the causes of the great distress 
which exists in Ireland. I admit, that the 
Irish absentees are probably amongst the 
first class of landed proprietors in Europe; 
and that a country which produces an 
annual stock of wealth from the produce 
of her own soil, cannot be in a sound or 
healthy state whilst loans of money are re- 

quisite to be raised in another country, to 
be remitted to that country to discharge 
the functions of capital. When I make this 
admission, I beg Gentlemen will consider, 
that even if the proprictors of great estates 
in Ireland remained at home, still the 
rental of the country is small, and the 
population very great. ‘The accumulation 


of wealth in the hands of a few is in every 
country accomplished at the expense of the 


{COMMONS} 
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many, inasmuch as each community pos- 
sesses only a certain amount of property. 
When these masses of wealth are reinstated 
where they are collected, the evils are 
mitigated; but when these masses are 
taken out of this country, a general dis- 
organization of society is the unavoidable 
result. Sir, while I am favourable to any 
measure which will retain the wealth which 
a country produces in that country for its 
ulterior improvement, be assured that it is 
impossible for any individual to proceed 
with greater care or caution than I am 
disposed to do, in endeavouring to effect so 
important a purpose. I am one of those 
who like to draw from authorities which are 
venerated for their intelligence and worth, 
and from legislative enactments, where I 
can find them, authorities in favour of, 
and precedents which are ia point for, 
measures which may be considered calcu- 
lated to relieve the distresses of my country; 


and I avow that the recommendation of 


Dr. Woodward, the Bishop of Cloyne, 
published sixty years ago, and then submit- 
ted to the consideration of the Parliament 
of Ireland, always appeared to me highly 


deserving the most serious consideration of 


such persons as were disposed to pay 
attention to the affairs of Ireland. That 
eminent and distinguished scholar and 
divine laid down these principles :—‘‘ That 
the poor are so inadequately provided for 
by voluntary contributions in Ireland, as to 
stand in need of some legal title to a 
maintenance. That it is the indispensa- 
ble duty of the rich to grant to the poor 
some competent provision; and That it is 
eminently the interest of the commonwealth 
that this duty be discharged in a suitable 
manner.” These were the principles of an 
Irish Protestant Bishop, Dr. Woodward, 

sixty years ago, and are the principles of 
a Catholic Irish Bishop, Dr. Doyle, an 
eminent divine and distinguished writer, 
at the present moment. It was said by 
Dr. Woodward, sixty years ago, ‘“‘ That the 
lower class of the people of Ireland are ill 
accommodated with lodging, raiment, and 
even food; and that their poverty is likely 
to continue with but little mitigation, from 
the following, amongst other causes —the 
exorbitant rent extorted from the poorer 
tenants, ever loth and afraid to quit their 
ancient habitations; by the general method 
of letting farms to the highest bidder, 
without any allowance for a tenant right; 

the oppression of duty-work, which calls 
the cottager arbitrarily from the tillage of 
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this little spot which he holds at so dear a 
rent; and the low rate of wages for labour; 
these circumstances, combined with some 
others, reduce the Irish cottager below the 
peasant of almost every country in Europe. 
Such is his hard condition in the most 
plentiful season, and in the prime of his 
health and strength: what, then, must be 
his state in time of dearth, under the 
pressure of years, infirmities, or even a 
very numerous young family? His expenses 
admit of no retrenchment; he is a stranger 
to luxury, or even to decent accommoda- 
tion, and yet his wages seldom afford any 
reserve. On the death of such a father of 
a family, dependent on his labour for their 
main, or perhaps entire, support, how for- 
lorn must be the situation of his widow and 
orphan children! It would shock a tender 
mind to imagine (if imagination could 
paint) the miseries to which the bulk of 
the inhabitants of Ireland are continually 
exposed by the slightest reverse of fortune. 
By a single bad season; by an accidental 
loss; by an occasional disease; and even 
by the gradual decay of nature, these evils 
exist ina great, although not equal number, 
and cannot be doubted or denied by any 
but those who shut their eyes or steel their 
hearts against them.” These were the words 
of an Irish Protestant Bishop, addressed 
to an Irish Parliament sixty years ago, and 
to a Parliament which actually commenced 
legislating at his instance, and on his re- 
commendation. These sentiments have, I 
candidly admit, always left a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, as well deserving most 
serious consideration. Dr. Woodward con- 
templated the creation of a fund for sup- 
porting destitute children, providing the 
sick poor with medicine, and the aged poor 


with a small fund in aid of their labour. | 


Dr. Woodward likewise proposed a regular 
contribution of one per cent on all property, 
to make such provision for the poor as 
would take away all imputation of neglect 
or injustice. The gentleman (Dr. Grattan), 
an extract from whose letter to the Marquis 
of Anglesey I read to the House, certainly 
goes farther than Bishop Woodward, for 
he is for creating a national loan-fund by 
the imposition of a tax, not upon income, 
but upon actual property of every descrip- 
tion, increasing in a ratio proportioned to 
the property of the individual, so that those 
who have a larger property shall pay a 
higher poundage than those whose property 
is smaller; the entire produce of the tax 
to be expended in Ireland for the purpose 
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of providing regular employment for the 
poor, and encouraging undertakings of 
useful and productive labour. Sir, I have 
not ventured to lead, but I have humbly 
presumed to follow and support public 
opinion in Ireland on these important 
topics. Every one knows how easily the 
able-bodied peasant disposed to work, and 
who cannot obtain the means of subsistence, 
is reduced to a condition as bad as that 
which proceeds from age or even infirmity. 
In my opinion, it ought to be a favoured 
measure to extend employment, even at 
the lowest rate of wages, to the working 
poor of Ireland; it may be said to be the 
religion of the Irish people, for the young 
and hearty labourer of every family to 
| support the aged and infirm of his family. 
| I do not say that the Irish peasant ought 
| not to be relieved of this burthen, but I say 
it is a burthen he is willing to endure when 
he can obtain employment. _ I will support 
| the national loan-fund in aid of public 
works in Ireland, as proposed by the noble 
_ Lord, as I will every other measure calcu- 
lated to extend employment in Ireland, 
whether it be by grant, by loan, by assess- 
ment, by labour-rate, or by Poor-laws. I, 
_ for one, will never differ about the mode in 
| which the fund is raised, or the name which 
is bestowed upon it. As an _ incipient 
measure, this proposed measure of the 
noble Lord is entitled to my most warm 
and hearty concurrence; it precludes no 
other project being resorted to in aid of the 
same principle, and it lays the foundation 
of a system which I trust will prove, as I 
/am confident the noble Lord and his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers intend it should prove, the 
means of extending employment to the 
_ people of Ireland, without the smallest in- 
jury to Great Britain; and answer a most 
| beneficial purpose, until measures of a 
| more extensive nature may be carried into 
execution for ensuring the peace and im- 
provement of Ireland. | 

General Hart supported the Motion, 
and regretted it did not go farther. 

Sir J. Bourke expressed bis gratitude to 
the Government for this measure of relief. 
The application of such grants to the 
improvement of the roads in the western 
district of Ireland would be, in his opinion, 
the best system of Poor-laws that could be 
introduced. 

Motion carried, and the House resumed. 

A number of Petitions were then receiv- 
ed, and at three o’clock the House ad- 


journed to Tuesday the 12th of April, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1831. 


Miyurtes-] Petitions presented. For Reform, By the Duke 
of Ricumoyp, from Amlwick, in the isle of Anglesea :- 
By the Earl of Limerick, from the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the City of Limerick :—By the Earl of Tan- 
KERVILLE, from Glendale ;—By Earl Grey, twelve, from 
Cork, Newry, Stromness, Orkney, Hastings, Hackney, 
and other places in England and Ireland. By Lord 
Dyauam, from Johnshover. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by the Bishop of ByistoL, from New Sarum, 
and fom Protestant Dissenters at Devonport. By the 

Bishop of Cuxerzr, from Dissenters at Colne, Ipswich, 

and East Walton. By Earl Grey, from an Individual 

at Bristol, praying that his rights of Property might be 
respected in any Act of the Legislature for the Emanci- 
pation of Negra Slaves; and from the Presbytery of 

Dunblane, that Ministers of the Church of Scotland might | 

be allowed to vote for Representatives in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1831. 


Minutes.] The Lorp ApvocaTe took the Oaths and his 
Seat for Malton; Mr. Mauricy O’Connett took the 
Oaths and his Seat for the county of Clare. 

New Writ issued for the borough of Shaftesbury, in the 
room of Mr. E. Dugdale, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, 

Bills, To promote Public Works in Ireland, read a first 
time, To prohibit the Growth of Tobacco in Ireland, 
Committed. Lunatics, and Post Office Sale, read a second 
time. Indemnity, read a thigd time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Ricr, the 
dates on which the Duties on Slates, Tiles, and Bricks, 
were first imposed in the United Kingdom, and the 
several alterations which have since taken place; stating 
the gross and nett receipt of revenue in each year, on each 
article, in each kingdom; the number of Tiles made in 
the year 1830, in the United Kingdom; stating the num- 
ber of each kind, and the rate of duty charged per thou- 
sand in each ; also, the gross amount of the duty for the | 
year, and the amount paid for drawback on Tiles export- 
ed, distinguishing each country, and the number of Tiles 
exported ; also, a copy of a Minute of the Board of Trea- 
sury, dated 24th December, 1830, relative to the disconti- 
nuance of unnecessary oaths in the departments of the | 
Customs and Excise. 

Petitions Presented. Against the Tax on Steam Boats, 
by General Gascoyne, from the Hundred of Wirral 
(Cheshire), In favour of Reform, by Lord ALrHorp, 
from Newport, Pratt, Lutterworth, South Kilworth, and 
Berwick :—By Mr. Serine Rick, from the Chamber of 
Commerce at Limerick :--By Sir W1L11am INGILBy, 
from various parts of Lincolnshire:—By Mr. Lerroy, 
from Drumhone, county Donegal, in favour of the Kil- 
dare Street Society. Against it, by Mr. Sprine Rice, 
from Tullors. Against the Reform Bill, by General Gas- | 
CoYNE, from the Corporation of Liverpool:—-By Mr, 
Wus0n Patten, from Manchester and Salford. By the 
same hon. Member, from Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers of Bolton, complaining of parts of the Cotton Fac- 
tories’ Bill ; from Weavers and others engaged in the Cot- 
ton Trade, in Wigan, Blackrock, and another place in 
Lancashire, complaining of Distress, and praying for the 
imposition of a Duty on the exportation of Cotton 
Twist. By Mr. SAuNDERSON, from the town of Cavan, 
praying for the right of returning a Member to Parlia- 
ment. 





Petitions Acainst Rerorm.] Ge- 
neral Gascoyne, in presenting a Petition 
from Merchants, Bankers, and others of 
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though by no means averse from a plan of 
| moderate Reform, nor hostile to the prin- 
| ciple of the Bill, disapproved of many of 
its details. ‘Il'hey objected to such a 
sweeping disfranchisement as was pro- 
posed by the measure, and particularly to 
the alteration which it would effect, in the 
established proportion of Members from 
the different parts of the United Kingdom. 
He fully agreed with the petitioners in the 
validity of this objection, and thought, 
however enthusiastic the people of Eng- 
land might be in favour of the Bill, that 
their opinion would undergo some altera- 
tion when they considered how large a 
number of Members was to be taken from 


| this country, for the purpose of bestowing 


a portion of them upon Scotland and 
Ireland. The Bill would give additional 
Members to Ireland and in the conduct of 
its inhabitants he saw nothing to deserve 
such a mark of favour. He was convinced 
that when the people of England, who were 
now clamorous for the Reform Bill, under . 
stood that it deprived that part of the 
empire of seventy-two Representatives, 
they would oppose it. The petitioners 
did not oppose the transfer of the elective 
franchise from insignificant places to large 
and populous towns and cities; but, as 
before stated, they were hostile to so 
sweeping a disfranchisement as was now 
intended, 

Mr. O’Brien regretted, that any obser- 
vations should be made which might tend 
to sow dissensions between England and 
Jreland. He thought that Ireland was 


entitled to have a greater number of Mem- 


bers than at present. He was not aware 
of any reasons why, if Ireland was not 
fairly represented, the international com- 
pact should not be reviewed. 

Petition read, On the motion that it be 
printed, 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. and gallant 
member for Liverpool, that it would great- 
ly increase the discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion which already prevailed in Ireland, if 
it were known that such language with re- 
spect to that country had been used within 
those walls as they had just heard. He 
contended, that Ireland ought to have many 
more Representatives. In that respect, 
the Union was a most unjust and unfair 
measure towards Ireland. That part of 
the empire, considering its great popula- 





Liverpool, against the Ministerial Plan 
of Reform, stated, that the petitioners, 


tion, onght to have more than 100 Re- 
presentatives. There ought to be a num- 
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ber of Representatives adequate to the 
rotection of the essential interests of Ire- 
fend in that House. 

Lord Encombe said, that before the 
Easter recess he had called the attention of 
the House to the necessity of having laid 
before them new and more perfect returns 
of the population of the different bo- 
roughs in England that were likely to be 
affected by the Reform Bill. Certain 
papers had, he observed, been produced, 
but they did not appear to have been drawn 
up on any satisfactory system. In some 
instances the population of the parish, in 
others the population of the borough, was 
given: and certain notes which were ap- 
pended to the population returo of 1821 
were omitted. Now, though in the hurry 
of making up the documents which had 
been first submitted to Parliament, those 
notes had been left out, it was not fit that 
they should be omitted in those that were 
subsequently produced. He therefore wish- 
ed to know, on what ground it was, that the 
new return was called a corrected return. 

Lord J. Russell said, he should be most 
happy to give his noble friend every inform- 
ation in his power, with reference to 
those returns, and the basis on which they 
were founded. Ministers had endeavoured 
to procure as correct a return as possible 
of the population of each city and borough 
which sent Members to Parliament. That 
return was made out at the Home Office; 
and, as soon as it was obtained, a letter 
was addressed from the Home Office to 
the returning officer of each borough, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the limits of the borough continued the 
same as they were at the time of taking 
the population return in 1821. The sum 
of the information thus received, which was 
not altogether very accurate, was to be 
laid before the House in a separate paper. 
The papers to which the noble Lord al- 
luded were corrections of the population 
returns of 1821, so far as had been re- 
quired, stating merely, in the first and 
second line, the population, sometimes of 
the borough, and sometimes of the parish. 
All that was to be found in that book of 
the population, with respect to particular 
places, had been made use of; and there- 
fore the noble Lord would find, in the 
line of observations, many of those re- 
marks which were contained in the notes 
to which he had referred. The letters 
which had been received from the parties 
thus applied to, and which would be laid 
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before the House, were now in the course 
of being printed. Ministers had selected 
from the population return every thing 
that regarded each particular borough, 
the more especially, in consequence of the 
notice which had been taken of the bo- 
rough of Calne, in order, as faras it was 
possible, to come to a just and proper de- 
termination, and to place each particular 
borough on its due footing. Any memo- 
rial coming from any particular place, and 
complaining of inaccuracy in the existing 
population return, would be anxiously at- 
tended to by his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
thought it right to state this, because he 
believed the fact was not generally known 
to the parties interested. Ministers had 
also felt it to be their duty to consider 
well the petitions presented to the House 
on this point. There were, then, four 
data, on which they meant to proceed in 
ascertaining the number of inhabitants in 
different boroughs :—Ist. The original 
population returns; —2nd. The correct- 
ed population returns ;——3rd. Memorials 
laid before the Secretary of State, by 
persons well known, complaining of inac- 
curacy in the existing returns ;—and 4th. 
The petitions presented to the House on 
this subject. Carefully looking to all the 
documents, Ministers hoped that they 
should be able to make an efficient cor- 
rection, with reference to the places con- 
tained in the schedules A and B; so that 
a fair and equal course should be adopted 
with respect to the different boroughs 
concerned. He now begged leave to men- 
tion an instance or two, to show the way 
in which this would be done, and how in- 
formation, which was at present deficient, 
might be enlarged and finally acted on. 
There was now before the House a peti- 
tion from the burgesses of Buckingham, 
showing very clearly that certain parts of 
the town of Buckingham were not con- 
tained, as they ought to have been, in the 
population return—and which, if added to 
the existing return, would, they believed, 
raise the population to 3,000. The whole 
of this statement was so particular and so 
clear, that it contained, in his opinion, 
sufficient reasons for taking the borough 
of Buckingham out of the schedule A. 
Again, with respect to the borough of 
Truro, a memorial had been presented to 
the Secretary of State, which would also 
be laid before that House, showing in like 
manner, that the whole population of the . 
town of Truro was not fairly represented in 
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the returns of 1821. On the other side, 
a memorial had been presented from the 
town of Guildford, stating that it con- 
tained a greater number of inhabitants 
than was set forth in the returns. That 
document averred that some streets which 
ought to have been included in the re- 
turns were omitted. The memorialists did 
not, however, state what part of the town 
those streets were situated in, neither did 
they say what was the total amount of the 
population, according to their view, in 
1821. Under these circumstances, un- 
less some other petition was presented to 
the House, or a different or more explicit 
memorial was laid before the Secretary of 
State, it would be quite impossible to omit 
Guildford from the schedule B. He men- 
tioned this to show to the House on what 
grounds he meant, on Monday next, to 
remove from the schedule any borough 
which could make out a proper case. He 
thus gave notice to such boroughs as 
could make out a clear case that their 
population had been under-rated, and that 
they contained more than 2,000, or more 
than 4,000 inhabitants in 1821, in order 
that they might apply, in a proper form, 
to the House. With respect to taking 
the population, in relation to the borough 
or parish, Ministers thought it right to 
adopt the same rule with regard to all 
boroughs; because, in many places, it was 
impossible to distinguish the borough from 
the parish, especially when the parish bore 
the same name as the borough. There 
were one or two other points on which he 
wished to say a few words. The whole 
Bill had, during the recess, been maturely 
considered by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
They had examined it most attentively, to 
see whether they could make any im- 
provement in it. With regard to the 
wording of the bill, considerable alterations 
had been made, but nothing whatever had 
been done to alter the principle of the 
measure, as it had been originally laid 
down. In substance, three or four points, 
of no importance as to principle, but all 
of importance as to particulars, were al- 
tered; and these he would explain in 
detail on Monday next. He was ready to 


explain those points at the present mo- 
ment, but he thought it would be more 
expedient to do so on Monday. There 
were three or four notices of instructions 
to the Committee on the paper, which it 
was right to say had been done under the 
consideration of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
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One of those instructions related to con- 
tinuing the right to vote, under certain re- 
strictions, to persons who might have ac- 
quired that right by birth or servitude. 
Now without going so far as that instruc- 
tion went, the question would receive that 
determination by which Ministers hoped 
to reconcile that which was due to justice 
and equity with the essential principle of 
the Bill, With regard to another, and a 
much more important part of the measure, 
—namely, the number of Members of 
which that House should consist—he could 
not deny that while many persons repre- 
sented themselves as favourable tothe Bill 
they objected to having the number of 
Members reduced. The Government, 
however, looking to the whole subject, 
with reference to the advantage of the 
public interests, and to the prompt and 
speedy execution of the public business 
in that House, were persuaded that a re- 
duction of Members would considerably 
assist in attaining those desirable objects. 
But, at the same time, they were not pre- 
pared to say that this was a question of 
such essential and vital importance, that 
if the feeling of the House were strongly 
shown in a desire to keep up the present 
number, they might not be induced to re- 
lax their determination on that point. 
The hon. and gallant General had referred 
to many details of the Bill, and he had no 
fault to find with the hon. and gallant 
General for any criticism which he might 
offer on the measure, because he had for 
some time past expressed himself favour- 
able to plans of Reform. He, therefore, 
listened with every kind of respect to the 
suggestions of the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral, which were certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. But while he said this, he 
wished to terminate his observations by 
distinctly declaring, that with respect to 
all that was essential to the principle of 
the Bill, his Majesty’s Government saw no 
reason whatever to alter the determination 
which they originally came to; but, on 
the contrary, from what they daily and 
hourly heard and saw, they were more 
and more convinced, that the principle 
was eminently calculated to promote the 
liberty, the happiness, and the prosperity 
of the people of this country. An hon. 
Baronet, it appeared, wished to keep up 
the whole of the existing boroughs. To 
such a proposition as that, Ministers could 
never agree. They had, he thought, 
adopted a safe and a wise course, by con- 
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tinuing such boroughs as had a certain 
‘degree of importance attached to them, 
_and doing away with those which were 
the most insignificant and inconsiderable. 

Sir £. B. Sugden said, the statement 
which had just been made by the noble 
Lord, proved the justice of what he (Sir 
E. Sugden) had observed on a former occa- 
sion, when he asserted that it would be 
impossible to proceed with the existing 
population returns. He now found that 
it was intended to restore some of the bo- 
roughs originally marked out for disfran- 
chisement, or partial disfranchisement. 
This arose from the extreme imperfection 
of the information which had been laid 
before them, and if they proceeded in this 
way, they might, in the end, alter the 
whole scope and tenor of the Bill. He 
should be very sorry to say any thing 
harsh with respect to Ireland, but he cer- 
tainly did object to increasing the number 
of Representatives for that country, and 
the more especially in conjunction with 
decreasing the number of Representatives 
for England. Let them look to the Act 
of Union, and he would ask, was not that 
question most fully considered? Was it 
not then decided that 100 Members was 
the largest number which Ireland was to 
have in the Imperial Parliament? When 
they took Representatives from one part 
of England, and gave them to another, he 
could perfectly comprehend that species 
of legislation. But he could not under- 
stand why a portion should be taken from 
the English Representation generally, and 
given to the Irish Representation. Minis- 
ters had over and over again declared that 
they would stand or fall by the Bill which 
they had originally introduced. Now, 
however, he found, that they wished to 
alter it. This clearly showed, as he had 
formerly observed, that they had not 
brought forward their plan with that due 
consideration which ought to belong to so 
important a measure. 

General Gascoyne said that he was really 
a friend to safe and prudent Reform at all 
times ; and he was glad to hear that the 
suggestions which had fallen from him and 
others with respect to this Bill, would be 
taken into consideration. He could not, 
although he was a friend to economy, go 
quite so far as the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex wished to go, and though he was 
favourable to Reform, he could not proceed 
to the extent meditated by this Bill. 
Lord John Russell said, he seemed to 
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have been misunderstood by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir E. Sug- 
den). Ministers had not altered their 
minds on the subject of the number of Re- 
presentatives. What he said was, that if 
it should appear to be the sense of the 
House that the whole number of 658 mem- 
bers, should be retained, the Government 
would not feel that they were altering 
a vital or essential part of the measure by 
agreeing to that proposition. With re- 
spect to the number of Representatives for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, he denied 
that that question was finally fixed at the 
period of the Union. At the time of the 
Union with Scotland it was proposed by 
the Scotch that they should have fifty 
Members, the English Commissioners wish- 
ed toreduce the number to thirty-eight ; but 
finally the compromise was forty-five. But 
it was not stipulated that no change should 
be admitted under any circumstances. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the gallant General 
always declared that he had a great re- 
gard for Ireland; but, in truth, he had a 
very odd way of showing it. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had informed them 
that the question of the number of Repre- 
sentatives was definitively settled at the 
time of the Union. The contrary was the 
fact; and if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would look into the act of Union, he 
would find there an express provision, with 
a view to some alteration to be hereafter 
made. They had no right, he contended, 
to treat this part of the subject as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had done, as 
if it were an abstract question. Was there 
not, he asked, an identity of interest be- 
tween the two countries? He could see 
no reason why they should not deal with 
Ireland, an integral part of the empire, as 
they would deal with Yorkshire. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman treated this 
as an English subject, he certainly had an 
equal right to treat it as an Irish subject. 
He could see no reason whatever why, in 
considering this question, the large popu- 
lation of Ireland ought not to be taken 
into the account, 

Sir E. B. Sugden had never said, nor 
thought, that there was not an identity of 
interest between England and Ireland. 

Mr. G. Bankes wished to ask the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) whether it was 
the intention of Government to press the 
Bill into a Committee on Monday next. 
After what the noble Lord had announced 
of his intention of making a statement on 
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Monday, to point out how the inhabitants 
of those boroughs might act in regard to 
which the returns made were erroneous, it 
would, he thought, be altogether inconsist- 
ent to press it on till the boroughs could 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus to 
be offered to them. The alterations now 
proposed by the noble Lord were the 
natural results of that secrecy which had 
been observed respecting the measure. 
If Ministers had intimated their intentions 
they would have acquired information on 
the subject; but they were acting in the 
dark, and the House now saw the result. 

Lord John Russell said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was altogether mistaken in supposing 
that he had promised. any such state- 
ment as he mentioned. He had done no 
such thing, He stated on a former occa- 
sion that Ministers had gone, in the pro- 
posed disfranchisement, on the population 
returns of 182], and he added, that if any 
material errors were pointed out in those 
returns, so as to make out a case for any 
borough, Ministers would be disposed to 
pay every attention to it, and to correct it. 
Some returns had been laid on the table, 
and others were asked for and were ready, 
to give more correct accounts, of which 
any borough that could make out a case 
strong enough to shew that it was not pro- 
perly included, might avail itself. 

Lord Encombe was glad that the con- 
versation had arisen, as it had shewn that 
the Returns on which the Bill was found- 
ed were erroneous. 

Lord G. Somerset gave notice, that 
when the Bill was in Committee, he would 
move that Members be given to some of 
the large towns ‘in Lincolnshire. 

Sir Charles Forbes contended, that so 
far from adding to the prosperity of the 
country, it would have precisely the con- 
trary effect. Whiat had been its effect in 
Scotland? Why, from being the happiest 
people in any part of the British dominions, 
they had now become the most discontented 
one irritated, and the country from one 
end to the other was in a flame. 

Mr. Hume.—With the illuminations, 

Sir Charles Forbes.—The hon. Member 
said, with the illuminations ; but who set 
those thingson? Those who thought they 
had achieved a great triumph, But see the 
effect ; the damage done in one night in 
Edinburgh by the mob was estimated at 
20,000/. Great efforts had been made to 
procure signatures to a petition from 


Edinburgh, complaining that the Bill did 
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The petition was 
placed in the gin-shops, and persons were 
stationed there who told those who signed, 
that the effect of the measure would be 
that they would have whiskey for nothing ; 
that there would be no gangers, and that 


not go far enough. 


all would be quite free. The petition 
which no doubt would come before the 
House in a short time, signed by some 
thousands, prayed, he understood, that 
those who by this Bill should be excluded 
from voting should also be excluded from 
the militia, and from the payment of 
all taxation direct and indirect; or that if 
drawn for the militia, they should have 
the power of choosing their own officers 
by Ballot. This was only a specimen of 
what they might expect, if, unfortunately 
for Europe and the world, Ministers should 
succeed in forcing this revolutionary mea- 
sure on the House. In fact, when the 
noble Lord introduced this measure, many 
Members believed that he was only in a 
joke, arid he had no doubt that if at that 
time it had been grappled with, it would 
have been rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Hume denied, that the measure was 
riow a new Bill. He should like the Bill 
as it stood, but the change, if change it 
could be called, went not to the principle 
of the measure. He owned the conduct 
of hon. Members opposed to the Bill was 
not a little inconsistent. They first com- 
plained that part of the Bill was founded 
on returns which were inaccurate, and 
when Ministers expressed their readiness 
to correct those returns, having no wish to 
injure boroughs which they would affect, 
the same hon. Gentlemen turned round 
and said, that the Bill was a new Bill, and 
objected to it because it corrected the 
errors of which they complained. His 
hon. friend (Sir C. Forbes) was quite mis- 
taken as to what was passing in Scotland. 
It was beyond a doubt that the people 
there were in favour of the Bill from one 
end of the country to the other. He ad- 
mitted that in the Scotch counties, which 
were as much close-boroughs as any of 
those included in schedule A, those who 
hitherto had the monopoly of the franchise 
were anxious to keep it, but they were 
only as one in 10,000 compared with those 
who were favourable to the Bill. The dis- 
turbances in Edinburgh and Dundee, he 
believed, were chiefly caused by the anti- 
Reformers; but, with the exception of them, 
there was nothing in the state of Scotland 
which could create alarm. 
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dress of the Bill, which he must say was 
not a little inconsistent, after what had 
been stated the other evening, that any al- 
teration would make the measure inefficient. 
The population returns for some places 
were wholly erroneous. In Grimsby, for 
instance, that before the House was 3,064, 
but a census by the people there made it 
4,000; and he hoped that since then 
some accouchements had added to the 
population, so as to make it beyond the 
number which would continue both Mem- 
bers for the borough. Though he was 
glad of a change in the Bill, he would not 
vote for it unless a still greater change were 
made in it. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he had been 
lately in Scotland, and he could state that 
the effects produced by the Bill there were 
inconvenient and mischievous. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) had said, the 
other day, that the Bill could undergo no 
change, and Members were called upon by 
their constituents to support the measure 
without any modification; but now the 
Bill was changed in its spirit at least. He 
could state that the greatest irritation had 
been produced in Scotland by the Bill. 
He regretted that the proposed alteration 
had not been made in the Bill at a much 
earlier period. 

Mr. Hunt said, they had three statements 
as to the state of Scotland with respect to 
this Bill,—one was, that it was in a flame 
from one end to the other; another, that 
Scotland was all joy at it; and a third, that 
ithad been productive of very inconvenient 
irritation in that country. Now he had 
been lately in the country, and much 
amongst the people; and he could tell his 
hon. friend (the member for Middlesex), 
that the people were not quite so mad for 
the Bill as he imagined. ‘The country had 
now had time for reflection, and there was 
are-action of opinion. [Cheers from the 
Opposition.| Notwithstanding those cheers 
from those who he knew would not support 
his view of the Bill, he would state what 
he knew to be the fact as to the opinion of 
the people. He had been recently in 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire, and other 
populous places, where he was called upon 
to address the people, and he knew the sen- 
timents of 200,000 of them, and he had not 
met one man who was left out of the fran- 
chise who approved of the measure, and not 
one who was included who did not approve 
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Colonel Sibthorp congratulated the, of it. So that he might say there were 
House on the proposed change in the} 700,000 or 800,000 in favour of the mea- 


sure, and 700,000 or 800,000 against it. 
[Renewed cheers from the same side.] 
Let not those Gentlemen who cheered him, 
imagine that in this he was objecting to 
the Bill: he would give it his support. 
All he objected to was, that it did not go 
far enough. If it had extended the fran- 
chise to all who paid scot and lot, there 
would be some principle in it, but now 
there was none. At the same time he 
hoped it would pass, for it would make one 
great inroad into that accursed system 
which had brought that House into con- 
tempt with every man of common sense 
and with the whole world, So far he re- 
joiced at the measure, but he must own the 
truth, that a great re-action had taken 
place in the public mind on the subject of 
the Bill. He had met the people of Man- 
chester, of Birmingham, of Bolton, of 
Preston, and other places, and notwith- 
standing what fell from the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that the people were all 
run mad for joy on the subject, he must 
say, that with one exception, the people 
thought they were deluded by it. They 
thought that they should have got some- 
thing for themselves by it; that they were 
going to get meat or clothes cheaper by it; 
but when they found that it would have 
none of these effects, they were naturally 
disappointed at the whole measure. He 
asked the people whom he had met, whe- 
ther, if they were excluded from the right 
of choosing Representatives for themselves, 
they would like to have Representatives 
chosen for them by that class of persons 
which would possess the elective franchise 
under the noble Lord’s Bill,—the 10/. voters. 
They uniformly replied “No!” The 
said that they would much rather see their 
Representatives chosen by the gentry and 
the higher classes of society than by that 
class which was immediately above them- 
selves. He had lately received a deputa- 
tion from the Spitalfields weavers, and he 
was told by them that they were not now 
so mad as they had been; they found that 
they were not to be represented, and the 
did not, therefore, expect that the Bil 
would do them any good, 

Colonel Davies had listened with pain 
to the extraordinary speech which had just 
been delivered. The hon, member for 
Preston professed himself to be a Reformer, 
and yet he had done as much as the worst 








enemy of Reform could do against the 
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Bill, The hon. Member had told the 
House that the people were recovering 
from their frenzy, and from their delusion. 
It was to be hoped *that the good people 
of Preston, at least, had recovered from 
their delusion. They fancied that they had 
sent a Reformer to Parliament; but they 
would now find that that Reformer was 
doing every thing in his power to defeat 
Reform. He would inform the hon. Mem- 
ber of the remarks, not heard, perhaps, by 
the hon.- Member himself, which were 
made upon his speech in hisown neighbour. 
hood. [Colonel Davies and Mr, Hunt 
both sat on the Opposition side of the 
House.| Some Gentlemen sitting around 
him thought that speech ‘ the best which 
had been made against Reform,” and 
others said that “it had done more for 
their cause, and against Reform, than any 
speech yet delivered.” The hon. Member 
had said that the people of Preston had 
discovered that they would not have bread, 
meat, or clothing cheaper in consequence 
of this measure. If he thought that it 
would not have the effect of making all 
those articles cheaper, he, for one, would 
not vote for it. By whom had the abomin- 
able system of taxation existing in this 
country, and the enormous establishments 
which ground down the people, been up- 
held? The hon. member for Preston had 
himself answered the question in 150 
speeches which he had made out of that 
House and had declared that a Reform in 
Parliament was wanted to do away with 
that system which had so long been the 
curse of thecountry. He was convinced that 
with a Reformed Parliament no Adminis- 
tration could stand six weeks unless they 
proposed measures of economy and re- 
trenchment. The hon. Member had said 
that the people had recovered from their 
delusion ; and that now when they found 
that they were to receive no benefit 
from the Bill, they were all to a man 
He flatly contradicted that 
statement,—a different feeling pervaded 
the country. People were to be found, he 
asserted, who were willing to make a sacri- 
fice of the privileges which they held to be 
most valuable for what they considered a 
public benefit. It was impossible for him 
to sit still, after hearing the hon. Member 
who professed to be a Reformer, deliver the 
speech he had done. If the Bill now be- 
fore the House was thrown out, what was 
to be done then? Did the hon. Member 


wish to go on from bad to worse, until 
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some convulsion took place in the country 
—when the Radicals would get what they 
wanted—Universal Suffrage, and Annual 
Parliaments? If that was not the hon. 
Member’s object, he could not conceive 
for what reason the hon. Member should 
have made a speech, which had done 
more to prejudice the measure of Govern- 
ment, than any which had yet been de- 
livered, 

An Hon. Member denied the accuracy of 
the statement which had been made, that 
the whole of Scotland, from one end to the 
other, was delighted with the Ministerial 
plan of Reform. Every regularly convened 
county meeting in that country, compris- 
ing the property, the intelligence, and re- 
spectability of the district, had, with one 
or two exceptions, passed resolutions, and 
prepared petitions, expressing their dis- 
approbation of the measure. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had been denounced 
bya gallant Colonel as one of the worst 
enemies of Reform. The gallant Officer, 
however, had not ventured to deny one of 
his assertions. He had never disguised 
his sentiments. He wasa Reformer, but 
the particular measure before the House 
did not come up to his idea of Reform. 
He did not accuse his Majesty’s Ministers 
of having deluded the country, by holding 
out expectations that their Reform Bill 
would make bread and clothing cheap ; 
but if they had not, others had. The 
people had been deluded, but they had 
discovered their error upon reflection, and 
would be deluded no longer. If the mea- 
sure was to be what the noble Lord oppo- 
site said it should be, he then was an 
enemy to the measure so far as thinking it 
did not go far enough made him an enemy 
to it. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that Edinburgh 
and Dundee were not the only places in 
Scotland where evil consequences had en- 
sued from the introduction of the Reform 
Bill. Much mischief had likewise been 
cone in Perth and Glasgow, in the latter 
of which places the mob went so far as to 
hoist the tri-coloured flag. 

Lord Mahon wished to know whether, 
if any proposition should be made to pre- 
serve the relative proportion of the Repre- 
sentatives of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land as it now stood, Ministers would con- 
sider that itinvolved a violation of the 
principle of the Bill. 

No answer was given to this question. 

The Petition to be printed. 
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Law Rerorm Bitit.—Irevanp.]| Mr. 
Crampton moved for leave to bring ina 
Bili to improve the administration of the 
law in Ireland. The object Wf the Bill 
was, toassimilate the law of Ireland to 
that of England. It changed the law 
Terms in Ireland and the days for re- 
turning writs; it regulated the periods 
of nist prius sittings; it enabled the 
Court of King’s Bench to pronounce 
judgment in certain criminal cases after 
Term; it regulated the practice of the su- 
perior Courts and fixed the time for holding 
Quarter Sessions ; in short it was intended 
to extend to Ireland the recent alterations 
which had been made in the law in Eng- 
land. Such being the object of the Bill, 
he anticipated no opposition to his Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that this Bill, like 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Ham- 
let left out, omitted the most important 
matter. The object of the Bill was to 
assimilate the laws of Ireland to those of 
England, and yet not a word was mention- 
ed in the Billabout the Grand or Petty-Jury 
laws. He understood that the last Govern- 
ment had seen the evil of the present Jury 
system in Ireland, and had prepared a bill 
to assimilate it to the English system. If 
it was the intention of the present Govern- 
ment to bring ina particular bill for that 
purpose, he would not at present say any 
thing on the subject. 

Mr. Crampton said, it was true that a 
bill had been prepared by the late Govern- 
ment onthe subject of the Grand-Jury 
system, and he promised to give it the 
fullest consideration. It was very probable 
that it might be brought in, but he could 
not give any pledge on the subject. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that there was 
nothing of which the people of Ireland 
had so much right to complain as the gross 
partiality which was displayed in the selec- 
tion of Juries. It appeared from a report 
presented to that House, that the Sheriffs 
in Dublin were elected for party purposes, 
and were obliged to give party pledges 
previous to their election. [“ Order!” 
and a slight confusion in the House.| 
“Oh!” exclaimed the hon. and learned 
Member, “this is a subject of very little 
importance,—it is only a matter relating 
to freland,—nothing but a proposition to 
improve the administration of justice in 
Ireland, which is not worth listening to.” 
He said that the lists of the Special Juries 
were all made out by the deputy of Lord 
Seymour Conway, who always put in them 
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members of the Corporation, mostly of 
little property, and as little expectations. 
This deputy had the selection of all Special 
Juries for the law courts of Dublin, includ- 
ing the Court of King’s Bench, which was 
considered an evil as it was acknowledged 
to be unfair, by the last Administration, 
and they therefore prepared a bill for the 
purpose of putting an end to it. Bya 
report made to that House, it appeared 
that any person, on giving twenty guineas 
to the sub-sheriff, might have whatever 
Jury he pleased. The Bill which the last 
government brought in to assimilate the 
Jury laws of Ireland to those of England, 
had been withdrawn on the understanding 
that it was to be re-introduced early this 
Session ; but now the House was told that 
that Bill, relating as it did toa most im- 
portant matter, might be brought in per- 
haps. He could not be content with 
such vague promises; he did not ask for 
any thing unreasonable, he asked for 
impartial Juries, and he called upon the 
present Government to bring forward a 
measure to promote the attainment of so 
desirable an object. He believed the Irish 
Insolvent Act would shortly expire. He 
therefore thought that it would be best to 
leave all matters connected with that out 
of the present Bill, and have a particular 
bill to regulate the Insolvent Court of 
Ireland. The manner in which the judges 
—one of them in particular—conducted 
the business of that Court did not give 
satisfaction; and it would be his duty to 
present to the House a petition from a 
large body of mercantile persons, calling 
upon the House to consider the state of 
the insolvent Jaw. He implored the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Crampton) 
to leave out of the Bill any alteration of 
the ejectment law. ‘There were at present 
facilities enough for landlords to crush 
their tenants. Since the Union several 
Statutes had been passed in favour of the 
landlords and against the tenantry. There 
was now a servile war raging in Ireland, a 
war of poverty against property, and he 
was afraid that the discontent of the lower 
classes would only be aggravated, if any 
steps were taken to increase the power of 
the landlords over the tenantry. 

Mr. Crampton said, that with respect 
to the bill of the late Government on the 
subject of the Grand-Jury laws, he had 
not had as yet time fully to consider it, 
but he promised to give it his best atten- 
tion. The disturbances in Ireland were 
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not attributable, he belicved, to the ad- 
ministration of justice in that country, 
which was as pure and impartial as in 
England. The proposed Bill contained 
one or two clauses for the purpose of giv- 
ing relief to such persons as had been 
committed to prison for contempt of court, 
arising from their ignorance. 

Sir E. Sugden considered the statement 
of the hon. and learned member (Mr. 
Crampton) respecting the Grand-Jury bill 
which had been brought forward by the 
late Government, very fair. He was glad 
to see that a clause was to be inserted in 
the proposed Bill, to give relief to those 
unfortunate persons who were suffering 
for contempt of Court. When he intro- 
duced his bill to relieve a similar class of 
persons in England, he had proposed ex- 
tending the provisions to Ireland; but 
there were certain technical difficulties, 
which prevented him from doing so. From 
what had fallen from the hon. and Jearned 
member for Waterford, it appeared that 
he was an advocate for cheap law, except 
where landlords were concerned. For 
his part he was disposed to give his support 
to any process efficacious enough to pre- 
vent litigation and expense, which must 
ultimately fallon the poor tenant. 

Mr. Hume thought the Ministers were 
not coming forward on this subject as the 
House had a right to expect. At an early 
period of the Session the Noble Lord op- 
posite had stated, that it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to do a great 
deal to better the condition of Ireland ; 
and now they had an equivocal declara- 
tion with respect to a matter of the great- 
est importance to that country. If the 
statement of his hon. and learned friend 
could not be denied (and it could not), of 
the unfair and partial constitution of juries 
in Treland, how could the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite say that the present 
discontent had nothing to do with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland? In 
England means had been adopted to pro- 
cure impartial Juries; why not in Ireland ? 
After tie statement by his hon. and learn- 
ed friend—that it had been established 
seven or eight years ago, that a sub-sheriff 
in Dublin had sold Juries for twenty or 
thirty guineas, and that the individual still 
kept his office—could there be any doubt 
of the necessity of interference? He lioped 
the noble Lord would give some pledge 
that the measure prepared by the late 
Administration should be completed. 





Lord Althorp said, he could not pledge 
himself to bring forward the particular bill 
to which the hon. member for Middlesex 
had alluded, but he would pledge himself 
that a measure should be brought forward 
on the part of Government, as soon as he 
and his colleagues could turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that Ireland ought 
to have the benefit of the English laws, 
wherever they could be applied to the 
former country. 

Motion agreed to. 


Privitreces of thr Hovusr—Percu- 
NIARY PeNaxties.] On the Motion of 
Mr. C. W. Wynn, the Order of the Day 
was réad for the further consideration of 
the Report of the Committee ot the Privi- 
leges of the Hotise with respect to Pecutii- 
ary Petialties. The report was brought 
up and read as follows. * Resolved,—That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that in 
any Bill which, having passed the House 
of Lords, shall bé sent down to this House 
for their conctirrence, or in any Bill which 
having passed this House, shall be retitirn- 
ed by the Lords with amendments, it shall 
appear that any pecuniary penalty or for- 
feiture is thereby imposed, varied, or taken 
away, the Speaker shall, before the second 
reading of such Bill, or amendments, report 
to the House his opinion, whether the ob- 
ject thereof be to impose, vary, or to take 
away any pecuniary charge or burthen on 
the subject, or whether the same relates 
only to.the punishment or the prevention 
of offences ; and the House shall theretipon 
determine whether it may be expedient, in 
such particular case to insist upon the ex- 
ercise of their privilege to originate all such 
provisions respecting pecuniary petialties 
or forfeiture.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn moved, that the House 
do agree with the Resolittion. The object 
of it was to relax the privileges of the House 
in cases where the public interests required 
it, and with the approbation of the Speaker. 
Under the system proposed, bills for the 
amendment of the criminal law, containitig 
clauses which inflicted pecuniary penal- 
ties, might be brought forward in the 
House of Lords, from whicli great public 
corivenience would result. 

Mr. Hume expressed his disinclination 
to trerich ih the slightest degree upon atiy 
of the privileges df the Hotse, “id his in- 
ability to perceive that the present prac- 
tice was attended with arty inconvenience. 
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Sir R. Peel could state, from his personal 
experience, that, when he introduced his 
bills for the amendment of the Criminal 
Law, very great inconvenience was felt in 
the passing of those Bills through the 
House of Lords, in consequence of the ex- 
ercise of the privileges of the Hotise with 
respect to the pecuniary penalties neces- 
sarily inserted in them. 

Lord Althorp entirely concurred in the 
seritiments of the right hon. Bardnet, and 
hoped the House would agree to the reso- 
lutions of his right hon. friend. 

Resolution read a second time ahd 
agreed to. 


Crvix List Biit.] The House, on the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, tesolved itself 
into a Comiiitteé of the whole Howse, on 
the Civil List Bill. ; 

Lord Althorp said, that he had alréady 
fully stated his reasons why he cotild 
not, as the Minister of the Crown, agree 
to the récomtnendation of the Comniittee. 
He should, therefore, move that a blank, 
left in one of the clauses of the Bill, be 
filled up with the words, “ That the sum 
of 510,000/. be grarited out of the Conso- 
lidated Furid, for the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household, and the honour and dig- 
nity of the Crown.” 

Mr. Hume said, that having been a 
member of the Committee which resolved 
that this sum should be reduced by 
12,000/., he felt it his duty to move as an 
amendment that only the sum of 498,000/. 
be granted for the purpose spécified. 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the Amend- 
ment. If his hon. friend divided on the 
question, he wotild vote with him. 

Mr. George Robinson supported the 
Amendment. He did not say that the | 


fAprit 12} 





Ministers were bound by the recomitiend- 
ation of the Committee, but as he saw no | 
reason why the great Officers of State 
should not have their salaries lessened, he | 
should vote for the lesser sum. 

Sit R. Peel said, that he entirely ap- 
proved of the coutse which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had takén on this sub- 
ject. In his opinion nothing would be 
more injudicious than to give grounds for 
futiire applications to Parliament, fot de- 
fraying debts which might hereafter be 
incurred by the Crown, in consequence of 
an allowance too limited to satisfy the 
claitis atid névessities incidental to Royal- 
ty. He, therefore, most ¢ordially assehted 
to the proposal of the noble Lord, it being | 
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founded in justice, and sanctioned by 
sound policy. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the present 
condition of the country required more 
reduction than Ministers had hitherto 
made, and for that reason would still 
abide by the opinion which he had already 
expressed. However, looking to the thin 
state of the House, he should content him- 
self with protesting against the course, in 
this instance, pursued by the noble Lord, 
without pressing for a division. 

Resolution agreed to. Several of the 
blanks of the Bill were filled up. On the 
clause relating to the income of the 
junior branches of the Royal Family hav- 
ing been read, 

Mr. Hume took the opportunity to sug- 
gest, that the allowance to the several 
branches of the Royal Family ought to 
undergo some reduction in common with 
all other public salaries, in consideration 
of the comparative cheapness of provisions 
since those allowances had been originally 
granted. Such a diminution might with 
the greater propriety be proposed, as the 
present members of the Royal Family en- 
joyed the benefit of survivorship, for it 
was provided, that at the death of one 
prince of the blood his allowance should 
be so apportioned as considerably to in- 
crease the incomes of the others. If, 
therefore, no proposition of the nature he 
recommended should emanate from Go- 
vernment, he should feel it his duty, on 
the bringing up of the Report, when the 
House resumed, to give notice of his in- 
tentiof, at an early day, to move an 
Amendment to that effect. 

On the clause granting the Crown 


| 10,0002. for sudden emergencies, 


Mr. Goulburn proposed, that the sum 
be increased to 20,000/. for such contin- 
gent expenses as might be incurred dur- 


Ing the year, and which Parliament could 


not then anticipate. The actual expense 


| was at present 510,000/.; and he thought 
that 10,000/. was not a sufficient surplus 


to be placed at the disposal of the King, 
the dignity of the Crown and the conve- 
nience of Parliament being taken into 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving that the sum be 
20,0001. 

Mr. O’Connell could not subscribe to 
the doctrine of the right hon, Gentleman. 
He thought that Parliament could not be 
too wary in placing surplus sums above 
the actual expenditure in the hands of any 
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Minister, and should, therefore, propose 
as an Amendment on the right bon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposition, that the sum be 
reduced to 510,000/. Even this sum 
would leave a surplus to meet extraordi- 
nary contingencies; for the actual Esti- 
mate was but 498,000. 

Lord Althorp said, he would leave the 
matter in the hands of the Committee, 
though he could have no objection to the 
larger surplus. He, therefore, would agree 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. O’Connell declared his determina- 
tion to divide the Committee on the ques- 
tion. 

The Committee accordingly divided. 
For the Motion 44; Against it 10— 
Majority in favour of Mr. Goulburn’s 
Motion to increase the surplus to 20,000J. 

x? | 
=e 

Mr. Hume subsequently moved, as an 
Amendment on the vote of 123,0002. for 
his Majesty’s Household expenses, that it 
be reduced to 119,344, 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion. The Bill, with its Amendments, order- 
ed to be reported. The House resumed. 

Mr. Hume asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he intended to refer 
the other charges on the Civil List to the 
consideration of a Select Committee. 

Lord Althorp said, that such was not 
his intention, but to refer them to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. If, when 


‘he proposed to refer these charges to a 


Committee of the whole House, any Gen- 
tleman should propose to refer them to 
the consideration of a Select Committee, 
he should be prepared to state more fully 
the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and their reasons for entertaining 
them. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he should 
on a future day move that these charges 
be referred to the consideration of a Select 


Committee. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE Jews.| Mr. 
Goulburn wished to know whether his 
right hon. friend opposite intended to 
proceed with his Motion regarding the 
Jews, which stood for discussion on 
Thursday evening. 

Mr. A. Grant said, that though he 
retained his former opinions and inten- 
tions on this subject, he was inclined to 
postpone bringing forward his Motion till 
after the settlement of the Reform Bill, 
as he did not wish to add any fresh cause 


of excitement to the public mind. The 
conduct of those materially interested in 
the success of his Motion was most pro- 
per, in leaving their claims to the discre- 
tion of the House, and not wishing to 
obstruct the progress of another great 
question by obtruding them at present 
upon its notice. 


Money Payment or Waces Birt— 
Tue Truck System.] On the Motion of 
Mr. Littleton, the Money Payment of 
Wages Bill was recommitted. On the 
House resolving itself into a Committee, 

Mr. Hume held the principle of this 
Bill to be erroneous. He had before 
declared his sentiments on the subject, 
and would not, therefore, discuss itsclauses, 
but move that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. 

Sir R. Bateson inquired whether this 
Bill was to be extended to Ireland ? 

Mr. Littleton replied, that it was not ; 
but he should have no objection to extend 
its provisions to that country. 

Sir R. Bateson contended, that it was 
important that the provisions of the Bill 
should extend to Ireland. 

Mr. Littleton begged to observe, in ex- 
planation, that the title of the Bill con- 
tained the words “ to certain parts of 
Great Britain ;” and that he was there- 
fore afraid that it could not be extended 
to Ireland. By another Bill, however, 
the enactments of the measure might be 
extended to Ireland. 

Mr. Warburton would not now go into 
the discussion of the merits of this Bill, 
to which he had before expressed _ his 
decided opposition. He was glad, however, 
to find that the Bill had been so materially 
altered from the form in which it had 
originally been laid before them. He felt 
it the more unnecessary to discuss the 
measure, as, in his opinion, it would be 
found totally inoperative, even if it should 
be passed into a law. 

Mr. Western said, that however highly 
he might appreciate the motives of the 
hon. member for Staffordshire, in bringing 
forward this Bill, yet, believing the prin- 
ciple of it to be most pernicious, he must 
decidedly oppose it. It wasimpossible to 
tell how far such a principle might be 
carried, or what extent of mischief might 
result from the adoption of the principle. 
He believed the House had never inter- 
fered between the master and the man, 





except to the detriment of the latter. 
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Mr. Tennant said, he was opposed to 
the Bill, and thought that the only effect 
of it would be, to prevent the poor man 
from obtaining the best market he could for 
the only thing he had to sell, namely, his 
labour. It was not always that laws 
which originated in good motives were the 
best laws, or the laws most calculated to 
effect the object towards which they were 
directed. Thus the Usury Laws were 
intended to beneiit the borrowers of 
money ; but they were in effect most dis- 
advantageous to the borrowers, as many 
of the Gentlemen he was now addressing 
might have experienced. According to 
the definition of ‘ wages” in this Bill, the 
clauses of the Bill would not touch any 
contract which was partly in money and 
partly in goods. 

Mr. James Morison believed, that the 
Bill would be found in practice an interfer- 
ence between master and man, which was 
never advisable, without the possibility of 
effecting that which was the professed ob- 
ject of the interference. If, however, 
the Bill did operate at all, he was sure 
that it would do the labourers no good, 
and that it was very likely to do them 
much harm. In some parts of the coun- 
try it would throw hundreds out of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, that if he 
thought the bargains in question were 
matters of pure competition between the 
masters and the labourers, he should agree 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
the other Members opposite; but as he 
considered the Truck System to be a sys- 
tem of positive compulsion upon the 
labourers, he believed that that would bea 
wholesome and beneficial law, which should 
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measure which went, like this Bill, to in- 
terfere with the freedom of labour. The 
Truck System was the result and the proof 
of the existence of poverty and distress in 
the country ; and this was not the way to 
remedy such a state of things. The way 
to do that was, to increase the market for 
labour, and to increase the competition 
amongst the masters. 

Mr. Maberly said, that this Bill was 
contrary to all the general principles of 
political economy. But if it was an expe- 
dient and good Bill, why was it confined to 
England? The whole agricultural wages 
in Scotland consisted in barter, and yet 
this Bill was not extended to Scotland. 
He, for one, was for leaving manufactures 
and trade alone. In his opinion, the grand 
principle was, not to legislate at all for 
such matters, but to let every thing find 
its proper level in the open market. 

Mr. Littleton said, that all he wanted 
in bringing forward this Bill was, to carry 
intoeflect the existing laws on the subject. 
It appeared to him that Parliament should 
either repeal those laws altogether, or not 
allow them to be evaded. He maintained 
that the measure in its present shape 
would be perfectly effective for the object 
which it had in view, ‘There was a gene- 
ral call throughout the country, amongst 
those who were most interested in the 
matter, for such a measure, and he hoped 
the House would at length consent to its 
adoption. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that his impression 
was, that this Bill would be wholly inet- 
fectual. He should certainly oppose it, 
for it appeared to him to be a perfectly 
useless and very absurd measure. Indeed, 








of all the absurd pieces of legislation that 





require that all such contracts be car-} had ever been introduced into the British 
ried into effect by means of money. Under | Legislature, this was, in his opinion, the 
this system, the man who was employed | greatest. He would only ask, for in- 
by the Truck-master constantly fell into | stance, why were Lincolnshire and seve- 
debt with the shop, and then it was im-j ral other counties exempted from the 
possible for him to leave that particular | operation of this Bill? Why was such an 
employment. Being in the master’s debt, | absurd exemption introduced into it ? 

the man was altogether in the master’s! Mr. Alderman Wood had the same ob- 
power. None of the Gentlemen opposite | jection to urge against the Bill, for he 
had ventured to say, that the Truck Sys- | could notunderstand why Cornwall should 
tem was one which it would be advisable | have been exempted from its operation. 





to allow generally; but then if it were not 
a good general system, why should it be 
allowed to prevail in particular districts of 
the country ? 


As, however, the hon. member for Staf- 
fordshire thought that the Bill was calcu- 
lated to prevent the ‘I'ruck System, he 
would support it. 


_ Mr. O’Connell said, that the best feature} Mr. Letéleton said, that the reason why 
in this Bill was, that it would be totally | certain counties had been exempted from 
inoperative. He was quite opposed to a| the operation of the Bill was, that it had 














not been proved that the Truck System 
existed in those counties. 

Mr. Hunt said, that although there 
might be some difficulty in carrying the 
Act into effect, yet he hoped, that for the 
sake of the labouring poor, who suffered 
great hardships, the Bill would pass. 

Lord Althorp observed, that those hon. 
Members who had opposed this Bill had 
argued upon a false foundation. They 
had assumed, that the labourers were 
always competent to make contracts, 
whereas they were in every case in debt 
to their masters, and therefore it was im- 


possible for them to resist the control of 


their masters, and they were obliged to 
take goods from them at any rate. All 
that this Bill did was, to enable the 
labourers to know what were the bargains 
they did make. When this measure first 
same before him, he had had some doubts 
of its policy; but after a full considera- 
tion of the facts, he felt it to be his duty 
to support it. 

Lord Granville Somerset opposed the 
Bill, and supported, though with reluct- 
ance, the Motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson did not expect 
that such a law could be made perfect at 
once ; but it was less likely to be evaded, 
and was, therefore, a better law than the 
present. 

Lord Sandon said, that the iabourers 
felt the slavery in which they were en- 
tangled ; and they came to that House 
for relief. In his belief, it was their duty 
to listen to the demand, and to pass the 
Bill. It was said, that political economists 
had an exception to their principles of free- 
trade; and he thought that it was much 
to their credit that they had. No one had 
more agreed in the principles of Mr. Hus- 
kisson than he had; but he well knew 
that that lamented gentleman also felt 
that there ought to be a limit to the prin- 
ciples of free trade. In his opinion, the 


present case came within this description. 
The House divided ; the numbers were, 
For Mr. Hume’s Amendment 15; Against 
it 40—Majority 25. 
Several verbal Amendments were agreed 
to, as were the several clauses; the House 
resumed, and the Report was brought up. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1831. 
Minures.] Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by 
the Earl of Harpwicke, from the county of Cambridge: 
—By Earl Gower, from Wick. By Lord Rouvg, 
against the Reform Bill, from the Mayor and Common- 
alty of the city of Exeter. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Lord SKELMERSDALE, from Protestant Dis- 
senters at Wigan:—By Lord Kina, forty-seyen, from 
Disseriting Congregations in various parts of London and 
of England; and one from the Ladies of Norwood (Sur- 
rey):—By Lord Fxygrsuam, from Dissenters at East 
Retford. By Earl Gower, from Workmen engaged in 
the Glazing Work, in the Staffordshire Potteries, for 
the Repeal of the Duties on Boracie Acid. 


—geetseet sent — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1831. 


MINUTES.] New writ issued for the county of Sussex, in 
the room of Walter Burrell, Esq., deceased. WILLIAM 
MAYHEW, Esq. took his seat for Colchester, 

Bills. Read a first time. Heritable Securities (Scotland) ; 
to improve the Administration of Justice (Ireland). Read 
a second time; Emigration; Committed. Dean Forest 
Boundaries. Post Office Sale Customs Acts. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Lams, the Copy of 
the Twentieth Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments, of the 
Officers, Clerks, and Ministers of Justice, in all temporal 
and Ecclesiastical Courts in Ireland; the Imports into, 
and Exports from, the port of Waterford, during each 
of the last fifteen years; distinguishing the quantity and 
value of all articles severally exceeding the amount of 
5001.; also, of the number of Vessels, with the amount 
of Tonnage, that entered inwards, and cleared out- 
wards, during the same period, distinguishing British 
and Foreign, so far as the same can be made out. 

Petitions presented. Against certain parts of the Reform 
Bill, by Lord Seymour, from Okehampton:—By Mr. 
Ca.crart, from the Burgesses of Wareham :—By the 
Marquis of CuANDos, from Chipping Wycombe; and 
from Sir Harcourt Lees, of Black Rock, near Dublin :-— 
By Mr. Coores, from certain freeholders of the county of 
Sligo. The petitioners stated it to be their opinion, that 
if Reform was necessary, it ought to be effected gradually, 
and not in this sweeping and sudden manner, which was 
likely to endanger all the ancient institutions of the coun- 
try. By Mr. Coorer, from the Protestant Clergy, Church- 
wardens, and Roman Catholic Clergy of Kilpaltyle, in the 
county of Sligo, complaining of the distress of the poor 
in that county. In favour of Reform, by the Marquis of 
Cuanpos, from Horton (Bucks):—By the Earl of Ux- 
BRIDGE, from Galway :—By Mr. Prittiez, from the High 
Sheriff and Grand Jury of the county of Tipperary. By 
Lord BraBAzon, from the United Parishes of St. Nicholas 
and St. James, Dublin, in favour of the Repeal of the 
Union. For the Abolition of Slavery, by Lord F. Os- 
BORNE, from Great Shelford, and two other places in 
the county of Cambridge :—By the Marquis of Cuanpos, 
from Hanstop (Bucks) :—By the Earl of Uxnrinee, from 
Beaumaris, and other places:—By Mr. Tennyson, from 
various Congregations of Dissenters. Against any alteration 
of the Timber Duties, by the Earl of Bgurast, from 
the Shipowners of Belfast. For an Amendment of the 
Poor Laws, by the Marquis of CHAnDos, from Olney and 
Waddesdon. 


Essex Peririon—Rerrorm Bit1.] 
Mr, Western said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of presenting a Petition from the 
county of Essex, in favour of the Reform 
Bill which was now before the House and 
the public. The petition was agreed to 
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on the 19th of last month, and its pre- 
sentation wasintrusted to him; but he had 
not had an opportunity of performing that 
duty at an earlier period. The meeting 
at which it was carried wag convened in 
consequence of a requisition addressed to 
the High Sheriff, and was most nume- 
rously and respectably attended. At no 
time did he ever see more enthusiastic 
earnestness in support of any measure, 
than was displayed on this occasion in 
favour of the Reform Bill. It appeared 
to him that the great body of the imhabit- 
ants af the county had the success of this 
measure most anxiously at heart, and he 
helieved that the dissentients were very few 
indeed. Attempts he knew were making 
to get up petitions against the Bill—private 
and secret attempts; and, doubtless, there 
would be some respectable names signed 
to them; but that the real sense of the 
people throughout the county was in favour 
of it, did not admit of the shadow of a 
doubt. The opinions of men were greatly 
altered on this subject; and he believed 
that there was not, at present, one man 
in that county who, wauld have the hardi- 
hood to declare himself against all Reform. 
Of this, however, he was certain, that 
some persons who professed to be friends 
to moderate Reform were dangerous and 
insidious enemies to effectual Reform ; 
and against them, those who favoured the 
present measure ought to be especially on 
their guard. He hoped that this Bill 
would pass. He trusted that the people 
would call for “the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill.” He was very 
sorry to hear, the other day, that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
make some alterations im the Bill. He 
hoped, however, that they would not at- 
tempt to interfere with its principle. In 
short he would say, let us have no alter- 
ation—he, at least, wished to have none. 
In his opinion, those alterations had been 
suggested by the enemies of the Bill, for 
the purpose of sowing dissension amongst 
its friends. 

Mr. Tyrell said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of creating any discussion on the 
presentation of this petition; neither did 
he mean, even for one moment, to insinu- 
ate that the petition did not contain the 
opinion of a considerable number of his 
constituents. But, when he tvok into 


Essex Petition— 


consideration the extraordinary exertions 
of the friends of his hon. colleague (he 
spoke not of his own exertions) to add 
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Reform Bill. 


to the weight, respectability, and numbers 
of the petitioners,—when he took into 
consideration the continued zeal and as- 
siduity manifested with reference to this 
subject by the hon. member for St. Ives 
(Mr. L. Wellesley), who, out of that House, 
was in the habit of considering himself 
member for Essex de yure—when he call- 
led to the recollection af that House, that 
even afew weeks ago, the hon. member 
for Essex de facto and the hon. Member 
de jure were, in point of opinion, “ wide 
as the Poles asunder” on the measure of 
Reform,—when he considered these things, 
he could not but congratulate his hon. 
colleague on the unanimity of sentiment 
and opinion which appeared to have pre- 
vailed at the Essex meeting. The requi- 
sition at first purported to have emanated 
from the Grand Jury of that county, but 
he felt it right to state, that only eight of 
those individuals signed that requisition. 
It was true that the signatures of two noble 
Lords were affixed to that requisition but 
when he told the House that those two noble 
Lords (for whom he entertained the high- 
est respect) were not known in the county, 
—that they were scarcely acquainted with 
ten freehoiders, except their own tenants 
—it must greatly detract from the weight 
which might otherwise be attached to the 
circumstance. Besides, not one of three 
noble Lords who resided in the county 
had signed the requisition. His hon. col- 
league seemed to view the Bill as a mea- 
sure of almost‘ absolute wisdom.” In 
using that phrase, he did not mean to make 
any allusion to the worthy Alderman below 
him. On the other hand, the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester (Mr. D. W. Harvey) 
did not allow that the Bill would give 
him all he wanted, but he accepted it 
as the means by which he would ultimately 
arrive at the object which he had in 
view. In his speech at the meeting, that 
hon. Member had gone into a long di- 
gression with reference to ecclesiastical 
Reform. The Times, and other papers, 
which professed to give an account of the 
meeting, had however omitted that part 
of the hon. Member’s speech, although it 
occupied a considerable portion of the 
time of the meeting. Aecording to the 
hon. Member’s plan, the Bishops were 
to be put on half-pay, or Serjeant’s pay ; 
and he in the course of his address entered 
very largely into the question of Church 
Reform. Whether, however, his (Mr. 
Tyrell’s) hon. colleague held the same 
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opinion upon this point as the hon. 
Member, he could not pretend to say. 
With respect to the Bill itself, it appeared 
that this measure of Reform was to be re- 
formed again. At some future oppor- 
tunity, when he knew correctly the nature 
of the measure to be proposed, —which, as 
it was to be altered, he was not aware of 
now,—he should deliver his sentiments 
upon it. 

Mr. L. Wellesley would assert, and he 
challenged the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Tyrell) to contradict him, that within the 
memory of man no question was ever 
agitated ina county which had gained 
so much ground in a few years, as the 
question of Reform had done in the county 
of Essex. Formerly there was a strong 
feeling against Reform; but now large 
towns, inhabited by men of great ex- 
perience, possessing property, and gifted 
with solid sense, were friendly to Reform. 
Those who now agitated that question 
were the very persons who, some years ago, 
had opposed it. With respect to any 
part that he had taken relative to these 
meetings, he declared upon his word and 
honour as a gentleman that he had not, in 
any way, influenced the meetings that 
had been called,—nor had he striven, in 
the slightest degree, to bias the opinions 
of his tenants; and therefore the hon. 
Member was not warranted in asserting 
that he had taken an active and zealous 
part in this business, When represent- 
ations were made to him as to the ne- 
cessity of calling public meetings in Essex, 
to speak the real sense of the county, in 
consequence of the attempt which was 
made to get up hole-and-corner petitions, 
he had said—‘* There is no necessity to 
do so, because the feelings of the county 
had been sufficiently expressed :” but 
after what had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman, he would advise the county 
to assemble. The hon. Member would 
then have an opportunity of standing for- 
ward and stating his opinion, and he 
would then be enabled to satisfy himself 
as to the state of feeling which prevailed 
in the county. 

Mr. Stanley wished to say a few words 
in answer to, and in consequence of, cer- 
tain observations which had fallen from 
the two hon. Representatives of the county 
of Essex. He only regretted that his 
noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
was not present, to give to what he was 
about to say the full weight and sanction 
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of his authority. Both the hon. Members 
appeared to entertain a misapprehension 
—which, he believed, prevailed to a cer- 
tain extent in that House and out of it, 
giving great dissatisfaction to the friends 
of Reform, and great satisfaction to its ene- 
mies—as to the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He therefore thought it right 
to state, most unequivocally, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers did not mean, in any, 
even the slightest degree, to deviate from 
the broad and plain principle on which 
they had founded the measure of Reform. 
And he only wished that his noble friend 
was in the House to join with him, as he 
would do, in expressing his entire concur- 
rence in the declaration, that no such in- 
tention to deviate from the principle of 
the measure existed now, or did exist at 
any time, on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, No greater misapprehension 
could arise, with reference to what had 
occurred in that House, than to infer from 
it that Ministers meant, for one moment, 
to lose sight of the principle which they 
had originally laid down, They were 
determined on the entire disfranchisement 
of those horoughs which did not come up 
to acertain standard of population, and 
on the partial disfranchisement of those 
which did not-come up to another given 
standard. No alteration would be made 
in these points, except that which his 
noble friend had stated in the outset, as 
possible,—namely, that if any boroughs 
could fairly and plainly show that they 
did not come within the fixed rule and 
line marked out by the Bill, then those 
boroughs would be justly entitled to be 
excluded from the schedules of disfran- 
chisement or partial disfranchisement. 
But that this measure of Reform would 
be carried to the utmost and fullest ex- 
tent, as had been stated by his noble 
friend, in point of principle, did not, and 
could not, admit of any doubt. If it were 
the feeling of that House that the num- 
bers constituting that House would be 
unnecessarily or extravagantly reduced by 
this Bill; and if it were deemed proper 
by the House that its numbers should be 
farther augmented beyond what was con- 
templated by the Bill, then that augment- 
ation should not be the means of restor- 
ing those disfranchised boroughs, but the 
number of Members to be added should 
be taken from such great, populous, and 
important towns as might be considered 
to have a fair claim to Representation, 
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in the event of the numbers being aug- 
mented. 

Sir £. B. Sugden said, that as the 
principle of this measure depended on its 
details, which, it appeared, were now to be 
altered, the Bill must be looked upon as a 
newone. The object of the measure could 
only be ascertained by the details which 
had been laid on the Table of the House, 
and which specified, that the number of 
Representatives should be decreased. But 
now the right hon. Gentleman said, that 
so far as regarded the number of Members, 
if the proposition were objected to, the 
number might be increased, care being 
taken that the right of returning Members 
should not be restored to the disfranchised 
boroughs, but that it should be given to 
great and populous towns. Now, he 
asked, would not that proceeding mani- 
festly alter the principle of the measure ? 
the effect of this measure would be al- 
together to divide and cut off the manu- 
facturing from the agricultural inter- 
est. One set of individuals would wholly 
represent the agricultural, and another 
the manufacturing interest. This mea- 
sure was not, he was convinced, half so 
popular as many Gentlemen seemed to 
suppose. What did the hon. member for 
Preston tell them on the preceding even- 
ing? He stated that the people were de- 
cidedly against this Bill. That hon. Mem- 
ber averred, that of 200,000 people whom 
he had addressed, there was only one in 
favour of the Bill, The people very natu- 
rally asked, would the Bill give cheap 
bread, cheap beer, and cheap clothes ? 
The answer was, “‘ No, it will not;” and 
then they declared against it. The hon. 
member for Preston had told the House, 
that the people who were excluded from 
the franchise would have been better 
pleased if, instead of extending it to the 
102. householders, it had been given to 
the gentry; and it was very natural, that 
not having it themselyes, they should 
wish to have it given to those who were 
farther removed from them than the 10/. 
householders. The noble Lord had 
told them that he intended to make no 
alteration in the principle of the Bill; but 
it appeared that he was now disposed not 
to disturb the rights of those who had ac- 
quired the franchise of corporations by 
birth or servitude: but did not that go to 
the principle of the Bill? It had been 
objected to him that he was unreasonable 
in resisting the going into a Committee 
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with the Bill; but his objection was to 
going into Committee on.a different Bill 
from that which had been read a second 
time. The whole Bill had undergone a 
material alteration, and what guarantee 
had they that to-morrow it would not be 
still farther altered? He had heard of 
instances in which it was proposed to bring 
some boroughs, which would otherwise 
come into schedule A, up to the number 
of schedule B, by including the inhabit- 
ants of the parish as well as the borough. 
This, no doubt, might be done by the 
Treasury, but was that a way to dispose 
of the Representation of England ? He had 
heard also of instances of including the 
parish and the borough in one in cases 
where they were of the same name. This, 
no doubt, in particular instances, would 
be found very convenient, but the effect 
of it would be, to make the Bill altogether 
different from that which the people had 
been led to believe it. 

Mr. John Campbell was surprised at the 
course taken by his hon. and learned friend 
(Sir E. Sugden), who, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, rested all his objections on 
its details, and now, when about to enter 
into the Committee, where alone the details 
could be examined, he occupied himself 
with the principle of the Bill. What was 
stated yesterday by the noble Lord did not 
at all affect the principle of the Bill. The 
object was, to put an end to nomination, 
by abolishing those rotten boroughs in 
which such pernicious influence was exer- 
cised. The principle adopted was, that 
where the population did not exceed 2,000, 
the borough was altogether disfranchised ; 
and where the population did not exceed 
4,000, only one Member was allowed to 
remain. Now that principle remained 
untouched ; for all that was to be done 
was, that if any borough could show that 
it did not come within the rule, it should 
not be included. But this left the princi- 
ple as it was. Any changes which might 
be made were changes only of detail. As 
to the intention of not interfering with 
those rights which had been acquired in 
corporations by birth and servitude, he 
fully approved of it. It was the only objec- 
tion that many parties in the country had 
to the Bill ; and he thought it not unrea- 
sonable to allow the rights of all persons 
apprenticed or born at the passing of the 
Bill, to remain during the lives of those 
parties. The hon. member for Preston 
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the country on this Bill. Now he had 
lately been visiting several counties, and 
he there found all classes, high and low, 
rich and peor, quite in fayour of the Bill. 
There was a public meeting the other day 
in the caunty of Stafford, the requisition 
far which was signed by ten Peers, and at 
this meeting there was not a dissentient 
voice from the Bill. The people approved 
of it, because they heped that it would 
haye the effect of giving them cheaper 
bread and beer, and higher wages,—that 
it would, in shert, better their condition ; 
and there was no doubt that, in the course 
of time, the economy and better system 
which q reformed Parltament would pro- 
duce would have those effects. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman below him (Sir E. 
Sugden) had confounded the principles on 
which the Bull went. It had proceeded 
upan a scale of population, and as long as 
that scale was adhered to—and he saw no 
attempt to depart from it—the principle 
would remain untouched. The only change 
in the detail weuld be, where the numbers 
were sg incarregtly given as to bring some 
boroughs within either of the schedules, 
in which, properly speaking, they ought 
not to be included. Errors of this kind 
had ogcurred in many cases, and in none 
were they more likely to occur than in 
those places where the parish and the 
borough were of the same name. It was 
no departure from the principle of the 
Bill, then, to include the population of 
both places in particular instances. The 
principle of the Bill had for its object to 
put an end to that corrupt system, by 
which Members got into that House, not 
by the choice of the people, but by the 
nomination of Peers and other individuals; 
and also by which, persons found their 
way into the other House as Peers, through 
the medium of borough influence in this; 
—that system of traffic for the payment 
of election expenses, which made seats and 
the influence over them the objects of 
bargain and sale. An end had, however, 
been put by this Bill to all such practices, 
and he was not surprised at the irritation 
manifested in certain quarters against a 
measure which was to destroy this odious 
traffic ;—practices which had been carried 
On in some instances to so great an extent, 
and which might have gone on to tarnish 
even the seat of justice itself. This base 
traffic would be at an end; and he repeated, 
thathe was not surprised at the irritation dis- 
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played by some persons out of that House 
against the Reform Bill. He must own he 
was surprised at what had fallen from the 
hon, member for Preston (Mr. Hunt) as to 
the opinion of the people on the subject of 
this Bill. Those who were opposed to it 
could not be genuine Reformers, who would 
oppose a measure which would put an end 
to such odious practices as a traffic for a 
peerage by means of seats in that House, 
merely because they themselves had not 
been included in the elective franchise, He 
repeated that such parties could not be 
genuine Reformers. 

Lord Valletort concurred with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the change 
to be made in the details of the Bill 
amounted to an alteration of its principles. 
He should object very much to that 
change, particularly to the plan of giving 
the sixty-two, Members to be taken from 
the boroughs to the large towns. Such a 
distribution of the Representation would 
destroy that balance of interests in the 
country which aleady existed. He would 
not take the interpretation put upon this 
measure by other hon. Members, for he 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stanley) that such was the intention 
of Government. 

Mr. Stanley said, what he had in- 
tended to convey was, that if the House 
should decide upon retaining the whole 
number of Members, it was the intention 
of Government to give them, not all to 
large towns, though certainly some of 
them would be so disposed of, but to large 
and populous districts. 

Mr. North wished to know what modi- 
fication was to take place in the Irish Bill, 
if so great a change was to be made in the 
English ? 

Mr. Stanley had already stated, that no 
change would take place in the principle of 
the general measure. Theonly modification 
in it would be, to exempt those boroughs 
which could make out a case to show that 
the returns with respect to them were erro- 
neous. This was only an alteration of detail, 
and, as it did not affect the general prio- 
ciple, could not affect the Irish Bill. 

Mr. North considered, that as the gene- 
ral measure, as it first stood, would give 
five additional Members to Ireland, and 
take sixty-two from England, the retention 
of those sixty-two Members would make a 
serious change which would affect Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley had not said a word of any 
intention on the part of Government to 
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retain the sixty-two Members. Allhe said 
was, that if the House should be of opinion 
that the number should be continued, Go- 
vernment would recommend that they 
should be given to large bodies. 

Mr. Hunt said, asallusion had been made 
to him, he could not avoid saying a few 
words. He would again repeat what he 
stated last night, viz. that the people in 
seyeral large. and populous districts in 
which he had addressed them, were with- 
out exception (not with one exceptian, as 
he was represented to haye said) against 
the measure. His constituents were al! 
for Universal Suffrage,—which they them- 
selves enjoyed in an extreme degree, and 
they wished that every man who resided in 
the town should havea vote. Thehon. mem- 
ber for Waterford had pretended to lament 
over him, as having ceased to be a genuine 
Reformer ; and, in return, he might express 
his regret that that hon. Member had turned 
round and departed from his promises to 
his constituents to support Universal Suff- 
rage and Vote by Ballot. If he were 
under prosecution, or even on the scaffold, 
no consideration on earth should prevent 
him from declaring his honest sentiments, 
or induce him to retract any opinion which 
he conscientiously held. 

General Guscoyne had understood, and 
in that he was not singular, that the nuble 
Lord (Russell) had declared that the sixty- 
two Members would be retained, and 
given to the large towns; but now it was 
stated that no such intention existed. He 
owned he should like to hear some state- 
ment as to what really were the intentions 
of Government in this respect. He thought 
it right, that before they went into the 
Committee they should know how the 
sixty-two Members who were to remain 
after the disfranchisement were to be dis- 
posed of. In Liverpool, which had a po- 
pulation of 180,000 souls, there was very 
great difference of opinion as to this Bill, 
and great doubts of its advantages. The 
lower classes were not at all favourableto it ; 
but this feeling was not confined to those 
classes. It was shared by very many 
amongst the merchants, bankers and 
Others; and he was convinced that the 
more the people saw of the measure, the 
less they would be pleased with it; and 
he believed, that in a week more, petitions 
from several parts of the country would be 
presented against it. 

Lord Althorp said, that after what had 
fallen from his hon. and gallant friend 
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who last addressed the House, he could 
not aygid saying a few words. He was 
not present when his noble friend (Lord J. 
Russell) addressed the Hayse yesterday on 
the subject, but he was convinced, that he 
had not stated it to be the intention of 
Government to replace the Members who 
might be cut off by the disfranchisement 
of the small borqughs, and he would briefly 
state ta the House what was the course which 
his Majesty’s Government intended to pur- 
sue. On looking at the different returns and 
the schedules, they found that, from the 
incorrectness of those returns, there would 
be an addition to the Members which his 
noble friend had stated would constitute 
the House, because some of the bo- 
roughs had been found to haye a popula- 
tion sufficient to. exempt them from the 
operation of the Bill; but in this there was 
no departure from the principle of the Bill ; 
the principle remained the same, but it 
would not apply to so many boroughs as 
was at first supposed. This would increase 
the number beyond what had been stated. 
As to the exact number of Members which 
should constitute the House, Ministers did 
not hold it to be essential to the principle of 
the Bill. But they were determined to carry 


ithe measure with respect to the reduction 


of numbers, if they could. He repeat- 
ed, if they could accomplish that, they 
would not depart from the eriginal plan as 
to numbers, except in those cases where, 
as he had said, boroughs could make out 
that they had a population large enough 
to exempt them from total or partial dis- 
franchisement. But if it should be the 
opinion of the House that the present 
number was not tog great, and that it 
should decide to retain the whole, Minis- 
ters might not think it such a deviation 
from the principle of the Bill as would 
induce them to abandon it. On the con- 
trary, they would then be’ prepared to 
recommend to the House the manner in 
which those Members should be disposed 
of, adhering to their original principle, 
that no Members should sit for boroughs 
which came within the line of disfranchise- 
ment which they had felt it their duty to 
draw. The Members thus to be disposed 
of, should the House so decide, they 
would recommend to be given in many 
cases to large towns, but in all to large 
bodies, adhering as much as possible to 
that balance of interests which was at 
present kept up in the country; but he 
begged to be distinctly understood, that 
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the retaining of the whole numberof Mem- 
bers was in no one degree to touch that 
principle which went to the disfranchise- 
ment of the rotten boroughs. 

Lord Stormont said, that even after the 
explanation of the noble Lord, the House 
was still ignorant of what was intended by 
Ministers as to other parts of the Bill; 
and in order to put the House in posses- 
sion of such information, he hoped the 
noble Lord would answer a few questions, 
He wished to know whether the additional 
Members were to be given to towns or 
counties; and whether they were to be 
given solely to places in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland ; or to places in the three 
kingdoms. 

Lord Althorp wished the noble Lord to 
recollect to what his observations had 
applied, when he said the additional Mem- 
bers were to be given to populous towns, 
He had said, that if after the Government 
had proposed the number of which they 
thought the House ought to consist, the 
House should compel Ministers, by a divi- 
sion, to increase that number, then they 
would take in populous towns, or populous 
bodies of constituency, and bestow the 
elective franchise on them. It was true 
that he had made use of the words popu- 
lous towns, and he believed it would be 
to them principally that such additional 
Members would be proposed to be given 
by Government. But the same rule would 
be followed with respect to the addition 
which Ministers of themselves would pro- 
pose, they having for their object to keep 
up a fair balance between the representa- 
tion of towns and counties. With respect 
to the last question put by the noble Lord, 
he had to state, that the additional Mem- 
bers would be given principally, if not 
entirely, to England. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that some of 
the enemies of the Reform Bill, and some 
persons who, he believed, had been connect- 
ed with the late Administration, had been 
in the City that morning, expressing the 
delight they felt at Ministers having got 
themselves into confusion by the alteration 
which they had proposed to make in the 
Bill. He had himself seen some of these 
gentlemen, and certainly the expression 
of their countenances had considerably 
changed for the better from that picture 
of dismay and terror which it exhibited on 
the day of the important division, when 
their faces were as long as it was possible 
for human faces to be [‘‘ Name.”] No, 
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he did not mean to give any name, for 
that was rather a delicate affair; but as 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman (Sir E, 
Sugden) had shown so much warmth on 
the subject, it was probable that he was 
himself one of the parties. He believed, 
however, that the Ministers had got into 
no confusion at all; and he considered 
the proposed alteration an improvement. 
Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that hon. 
Members who spoke so warmly on the sub- 
ject of preserving the proportion of Mem- 
bers for the three kingdoms, did not seem 
to consider that the proportion between the 
Representation of Scotland and England 
had been disturbed by the introduction of 
the Irish Members. All that Parliament 
had now to do was, to give Representation 
wherever it was wanted. He had never 
seen the necessity of reducing the number 
of Members in that House, and he did 
not see that any proposition to preserve 
the existing number would at all trench 
upon the principle of the Bill. He hoped 
that in selecting the places by which the 
additional Members were to be returned, 
the claims of Scotland would not be for- 
gotten. ‘There were many places in that 
country of the greatest importance, to 
which no Members had been given,— 
namely, the large town of Inverness, that 
of Perth, and Dumfries, which with its 
suburbs contained 15,000 souls. The 
Scotch county Members were to be re- 
duced from thirty to twenty-eight, and one 
district of burghs, containing a population 
of 6,000, was to be disfranchised, though 
the revenue of Scotland, as compared with 
England, at the time of the Union, was as 
one to forty, while it now was as onc to 
sixor seven. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Weymouth had, for the first time, 
declared himself a friend to Reform, but 
net to the extent of the Bill. The hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, was 
also now friendly to it, and thought that 
Representatives ought to be given to popu- 
lous towns. And how was this to be done 
without reducing the close boroughs, or in- 
creasing the number of Members, to which 
all were opposed? The fact was, that 
many, who now said they were friendly 
to Reform, had, by refusing to consent to 
moderate Reform in due time, contributed 
to bring about this new Bill. Many, some 
time ago, would have been satisfied with 
much less; and he, for one, even at the 
present moment, would have been satisfied 
with a less extensive Bill, One thing, 
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however, was certain, and even the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge 
could not deny it, that all were agreed that 
the people of the United Kingdom were 
not fitly Represented. The hon. member 
for Preston professed himself to. be a 
friend to Reform, and yet his observations 
were always cheered by those who were 
the enemies of all Reform. The hon. 
Member had said, that the people were 
displeased, because the Reform Bill would 
not make bread and clothing cheaper. 
Now, he asked the hon. Member, whether 
he thought that if the elective franchise 
were extended to every man in the king- 
dom, it would make bread cheaper? The 
hon. Member had said that he had met 
200,000 men, all of whom he found op- 
posed to the Reform Bill. Now he (Mr. 
Ferguson) did not believe there existed 
200,000 persons in the kingdom enter- 
taining such sentiments. There were 
many, no doubt, who thought that it went 
too far. For his part he had not heard of 
any who said the Bill was good for nothing 
because it did not give Universal Suffrage. 
Persons who held such an opinion, ought 
not to have the elective franchise. They 
were too ignorant to have it. Horne 
Tooke said there were three descriptions 
of persons who ought not to be intrusted 
with the elective franchise; namely, the 
extremely miserable, the extremely de- 
pendent, and the extremely ignorant; to 
which he would add, the extremely selfish 
—a character that evidently’belonged to 
the friends of the hon. member for Pres- 
ton. He was decidedly of opinion that 
the principle of the Bill was approved of 
by the whole population of the empire. 
Sir R. Peel thought, that as it was now 
Wednesday, and the Reform Bill stood for 
commitment on Monday next, it was im- 
portant for all parties to know the course 
which Government proposed to take. In 
particular he should like to know whether 
it would be proposed to make any addi- 
tion, beyond the number contemplated 
originally in the Bill, of Members to Ire- 
land and Scotland. If that were the case, 
he hoped the Representatives of England 
would not permit themselves to be betray- 
ed by a false liberality to acquiesce, with- 
out the fullest consideration, in any pro- 
position prejudicial to England, He wished, 
therefore, to know, whether the additional 
Representatives were to be distributed 
among the three parts of the United King- 
dom; and whether, while proposing to 
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make an addition to the Representation of 
Ireland and Scotland, that opportunity 
was to be taken to deprive England of 
fifty or sixty Members, which it was now 
entitled to send to Parliament? Both 
these questions involved considerations of 
the greatest importance, which ought to be 
reserved for separate discussion. He un- 
derstood Ministers had discovered, that in 
the original schedules some errors were 
made with respect to particular boroughs, 
which did not fall within the principle of 
the Bill, but which would be disfranchised 
if the returns on which those schedules 
were framed were strictly adhered to, 
Would the noble Lord now state whether 
he intended to admit the population of 
parishes as a test by which this disfran- 
chisement was to be regulated ; and next, 
whether Government proposed to take the 
sense of the House by a division on the 
question of the reduction of the number of 
the English Representatives? What he 
understood the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) to have said the other night was this 
—that he did not mean to restore the pro- 
portion between the Representation of the 
different kingdoms established at the time 
of the Union; that he intended to increase 
the number of Representatives returned by 
Scotland and Ireland; yet, finding that 
there was a strong feeling in the House 
adverse to the reduction of the number of 
the English Representatives, he proposed, 
not to restore the schedule A, or the sche- 
dule B, but to make up to England the 
present amount of Representatives in some 
way or other. He, and he believed every 
man in London, had so understood the 
noble Lord. Gentlemen now proposed to 
correct the errors in the schedules A and 
B, and the correction of those errors would 
of itself tend to restore to England some 
portion of the Representatives; and by 
that arrangement there might probably re- 
main to England forty Members less than 
at present. Nowhe wished to know, whe- 
ther that was a question on which the 
House was to be called upon to declare its 
opinion bya division? He also wished to 
know whether it was proposed to enter 
into the consideration of all these import- 
ant questions on Monday next; on which 
day the House was to be informed, for the 
first time, of the names of several places to 
which Government proposed to extend the 
right of Representation ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was intended, in 
estimating the population of the boroughs, 
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to take the population of all parishes 
into account which were chiefly town 
parishes. With respect to the other point 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
he repeated what he had said before, that 
the errors in the schedules A and B, which 
required alteration, were very inconsider- 
able, and arose ottt of the imperfect tiature 
of the population returns. But besides 
that, it was proposed to rectify errors of a 
different kind; namely, such as arose from 
the omission of places of large population 
from the list of those to which it Was in- 
tended to give the elective franchise ; and 
it was further proposed, in order to keep 
up the balance between the Representation 
of countiés and towns, that a certain’ num- 
bet of Members shotild be added to the 
counties. The numbet of the Members of 
that House would be thereby increased be- 
yond the ofiginal proposition of Govern- 
ment; and tpot the whole, the present 
number would be reduced pretty nearly 
as was supposed by the tight hon. Baronet. 
It was the intention of Ministers to submit 
the meastte, with these additions, to the 
House oh Monday text; and if the House 
should think the present nuriber of the 
House ought to be preserved, he did not 
think any proposition of that nature would 
so essentially affect the principle of the 
Bill, as to induce the Ministers, if it was 
agreed to, to throw up the measure. 
Sir Robert Peel said, the Bill was then 
a perfectly new one, It was a tiew Bill, 
and on Monday next the House would be 
called upon, tiot to consider its principle, 
but to go itito its details. By some towns 
it now appeared the privilege of returning 
Members was to be retained ; and, besides 
having to take this alteration into con- 
sideration, the House would) also have, 
on Monday next, to determine whether a 
parish in which a given town stood, was a 
town parish, or cotintry one. On Mon- 
day next, too, it wotild be proposed to 
give the privilege of returniiig Members to 
a cettain number of tiew places. Was it 
consistent with strict justice, that the 
House should not have four or five days 
to consider those riatters before it was 
called upon to agteé to them? If after 
four months’ deliberation, the Government 
had proved to be fallible, was it not 
ossible fot the Hotise to fall into error, 
if it should be called tipon to decide on 
these important subjects without full tline 
for corisideratiot ? 
Lord Althorp said, that the Govern- 
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ment had no intention to take the House 
by surprise. A full statement would be 
made of the alterations proposed by Go- 
vernment on Monday next, and it was 
his opinion, that there would be found 
nothing in that statement to render the 
‘ne ete of the consideration of the 
ill at all necessary. 

General Gascoyne, seeing the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces now in his place, 
begged to inform him, that a good deal of 
misconception had prevailed in the House 
during his absence as to what fell from 
him the other night. He had conceived 
the noble Lord to have stated that the 
Government would consider of means to 
preserve the proportion of the Represent- 
ation of the three kingdoms, As he found 
that that was not the case, he should pet- 
severe in the Motion upon that subject, of 
which he had givéh notice. 

Lord John Russell said, it would tot 
be hecessary for him to go into any ex- 
planation at that time. tie was inclined 
to think, however, that the gallant General 
had not so far misunderstood him as he 
had represetited, as he recollected per- 
fectly well the gallant General putting 
some questions to him on the subject, and, 
on receiving his answer, said he should still 
persevere in his intention of moving the 
instruction to the Committee. The gallant 
General was at perfect liberty to go on, 
and when the time came he should be 
prepared to deliver his sentiments. 

The Petition was brought up. On the 
question that it be laid on the Table, 


Sir Epwarp Sucpen and THE 
Borovcnu or WeyMoutnu.] Sir Edward 
Sugden rose, and addressed tle House :— 
He was tnderstood to complain of the 
attack which had been made upon him by 
tlie hon. and learnéd member for Water- 
ford, founded upon statements which had 
appeared in the daily papers, the originals 
of which the hon. and learned Member, 
he would venture to say, had not seen. 
If the hon. atid learned Member believed 
such statements, why did he not, man- 
fully and directly bring forward a charge? 
He was reatly to meet any charge that 
might be brought against him, but he pro- 
tested against these covert attacks, founded 
on statemerits of which the basest and 
most scandatous use had been made. It 
hall been asserted that he had not paid 
his election expenses, and that he had 
taken improper means of securing a seat 
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in the House, in order to obtain from the 
Government a judicial situation. That 
was no new charge, and he threw it back 
with the contempt which it deserved. All 
who knew any thing of him knew that he 
had no desire for judicial station. He 
wished only to win his way by the regular 
course of his profession. This he said 
before the House, and in the face of the 
world. He could over and over again 
have had judicial station, but he refused 
it, because he desired to be independent, 
and gain his independence by his own 
professional exertions. Was it right, then, 
that he should be thus cerisured? Or, 
was it likely that he would have had re- 
course to base means to procure a station 
which he might have obtained with honour? 
An answer to a statettient of his had ap- 
peared in The Times of that morning, and 
he declared, on his honour, that nitié- 
tenths of that answer was scandalously 
false. He would not trespass further on 
the time of the House, but merely call on 
those who imputéd to him improper con- 
duct, to come forward in a manly manner, 
and make a charge against him. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he had found the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the advocate 
of parliamentary corruption, and, as sueh, 
he had impugned his conduct. He had 
been led to take up the subject from the 
following circumstances :—An individual 
of the name of Northcote came to him, 
and stated that he had certain documents 
which related to the traffic in seats in Par- 
liament, and that he wished to keep his 
name from the public. He (Mr. O’Coinell) 
refused to hear any communication unless 
he might give his name and produce the 
original documents. Mr. Northcote finally 
consented to this, and then asked whether 
an individual belonging to the same pro- 
fession with himself should be allowed to 
escape, after such a transaction, without 
animadversion. After this conversation, 
and the production of the papers, he told 
Mr. Northcote, unless the subject were 
brought forward by some one else, he would 
bring it under the notice of the House. 
He spoke of the traffic of seats, because 
he found that the expenses of the election 
were to be paid out of this traffic in seats, 
and this he saw in the hand-writing of the 
lion. and learned Gentlernan. He thought 
it his duty, therefore, to make an allusion 
to the subject, which he believed was in 
conformity with the documents. For his 
part he had considered those documents 
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altogether as public property, and he had, 
therefore, no hesitation in making use of 
them in this way, with a view to secure an 
advantage to the people. As for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he had thought 
fit to have made use of language which 
would not have escaped him, had he not 
presumed that he might safély do so in 
respect to him, from peculiar circum- 
stances. He had made use of the phrase 
“ boroughmongering,” and chatgetl that 
hon. and learned Member with thé advo- 
cacy of parliamentaiy corruption. The 
phrase and the charge had both been 
published in the journals of the day, and 
public papers. The letters written were 
not disavowed or denied, though thé hot. 
and learned Gentleman stood high ih his 
profession, aid had occupied a high 
station under the late Ministry. Was it 
not absurd then to call stich a state of 
things the Representation of the péople in 
Parliament? The hon. and learned Geh- 
tleman, however, had so called it; ard 
had challenged for this state of things 
the respect of hon. Membets atid of the 
country. What! was this, indeed, Repre- 
sentation of the people, that a man should, 
in such circumstances, be petmitted to 
talk of vested rights and indemnities ? 
Or hold out that persons had a right to 
make an outlay of 21,000/., by way of 
investing so much property in boroughs, 
reserving the return of one individual free 
of expense, whilst that party, so secured 
from all charge, had the boldness to state 
that a claim for indemnity might arise, on 
the ground of expense inctrred, where 
none really had beén incurred? He felt 
it impossible to restrain himself within 
very measured language, when he fond the 
hon. and learned Member, this evening, 
instead of meeting the charge fairly and 
boldly, and denying his share of the cot- 
respondence, which he never yet had de- 
nied, resorting to a defence which was 
characterized by a spirit of low chicanery 
and artifice, calculated, as the hon. atid 
learned Member liad hoped, to coriceal 
that which every one might see lurked 
behind the curtain —the hon. and learned 
Gentleman never had yet dehied—woultl 
he now deny—the correspondence attribut- 
ed to him? Would he join hith now, atid 
show his sincetity, by asking for inqitiry 
on this subject? If he would do 80, he 
would give him the opportunity, for most 
assuredly would he bring forward a motion 
upon the subject. 
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Sir Edward Sugden remarked, that the | 1830. He declared upon his honour, that 
foundation of the complaint he had made | all the charges and insinuations made 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman, | against him on the score of those ex- 
had only been considerably increased by | penses were totally false. He had already 


what had fallen from him within the last 
few minutes. The attack he now sus- 
tained had been made advisedly. Indeed, 
the hon. and learned Member had stated 
the intention to attack him, and he had, 
as the House observed, performed that 
promise, by imputing to him the advocacy 
of corruption in the borough system, 
whilst only doing that which he felt him- 
self conscientiously called on as a Member 
of that House, to do. If the House allowed 
the observations just now made use of, 
and the language to be unreproved which 
had just escaped from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s lips, then indeed he would 
for once admit that a Reform in that House 
had become necessary, though in a very 
different respect from that contended for 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. As 
to the letters which he had been called on 
to disavow, he confessed he was unable to 
do so completely till he had them in 
his possession, from the circumstance of 
his letters being written, at least nine- 
teen times out of twenty, in Court be- 
tween different proceedings, and it was 
therefore impossible for him to take copies 
of them. From expressions, however, in 
them he felt persuaded, he could not 
have written those letters imputed to him. 
Having, however, no copies of his own 
letters, he would now invite the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to bring forward the 
originals, and from the inspection of them, 
he felt he should clearly prove, as he had 
already stated, that the whole of the 
charges brought against him by the news- 
papers, and by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, were totally false. If he de- 
clined doing so, then it would appear 
that he did so decline, not out of a wish 
to do justice between him and his accusers, 
but because the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said, he would make him the 
subject of attack in that House. He con- 
fessed he was sorry to hear the hon. and 
learned Gentleman league himself with 
persons out of doors to heap unfounded 
obloquy on other Members of that House. 
He would repeat, in contradiction to the 
hon, and learned Member’s assertion, that 
he paid the whole of his election expenses 
in 1826, when, though not contested, 
those expenses were very considerable, 
and also the whole of those incurred in 








denied these charges as publicly as they 
had been made, and he would then add, 
upon his honour as a Gentleman, that he 
did not think, though disabled, from the 
want of copies, to speak more decidedly, 
that he either had written, or could have 
written, the letters alluded to. He doubted 
the existence of those letters, notwith- 
standing the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he had seen them; for he certainiy 
would not pay him the compliment to say 
he believed that assertion. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman had admitted and 
justified the attack now made on him, 
though it not only originated with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but was made 
totally without provocation. The advo- 
cates of Universal Suffrage and Vote by 
Ballot might hereafter expect the same 
treatment as he had now met with from 
the hon. and learned Member, wavering 
on those great subjects as he appeared to 
be at present. As, on the one hand, he 
had always been averse to courting a 
quarrel, so, on the other hand, he should 
always be anxious to prove that he never 
would flinch from maintaining his charac- 
ter there, or elsewhere, in the manner that 
it behoved every Gentleman to support it. 

Mr. Hume considered the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who last spoke, had 
violated order by the allusion made to the 
doubts he entertained of his hon. and 
learned friend’s veracity, when he as- 
serted he would not believe what his hon. 
and learned friend had asserted. 

The Speaker had heard nothing which 
he could consider disorderly, in respect to 
the assertion by the hon. and learned 
Member, that he could not pay the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford the 
compliment to believe what he had as- 
serted relative to letters, of the alleged 
contents of which he had before expressed 
his doubts ; which only amounted to this, 
that he would not believe those letters 
to have been written by him until he 
inspected the hand-writing. He could 
not refrain from expressing, however, 
a wish that the interference of the 
hon. member for Middlesex had taken 
place earlier. Great latitude had been, 
and, in his mind, ought to be given to 
hon. Members when called on to defend 
their characters from attacks. If, how- 
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ever, he were desired to give his opinion 
whether disorder had been apparent in 
this case, he should say yes; but, if he 
were called on further to explain his 
view of it, he should say it had its origin 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford. 

Lord J. Russell was of opinion that the 
subject was one which required further 
discussion and inquiry. Although the 
statement which had appeared in the pub- 
lic prints did not satisfy him that the hon. 
and learned member for Weymouth had 
been justly charged, yet on the other 
hand, the denial had not been such as to 
remove all impression from his mind that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
wholly free from the imputation which had 
been cast upon him. He hoped, therefore, 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford would bring the subject forward 
and he should be exceedingly happy if, on 
that occasion, the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Weymouth should be able to give 
such explanations of his conduct as might 
relieve him entirely from the imputation. 

Sir £. Sugden wished to know what it 
was that the noble Lord desired to have 
examined before a Committee of Parlia- 
ment? Was it ifa seat had been obtained 
in that House by payment of money, or 
by nomination? If the noble Lord’s sen- 
sitiveness was such that he could not bear 
to see men come into that House in any 
other way than was strictly legal and con- 
stitutional, let the noble Lord not make a 
personal attack upon him, but fairly look 
these abuses in the face, and endeavour 
to adopt some mode of getting rid of them, 
Among other instances of men getting into 
that House without having recourse to the 
free votes of a numerous constituency, was 
that of the members for the borough of 
Bletchingley, into which he thought an 
inquiry ought to be made, as well as into 
many other boroughs. 

Lord J. Russell denied that he had 
made any personal attack upon the hon. 
and learned Member. Whathe had said 
was solely from a wish to see the clftrac- 
ter of Members vindicated. As long as 
he continued a Member of that House, he 
thought he had a right to endeavour to 
make the laws which governed it be pro- 
perly pursued. One of those laws was, 
that the sale of seats there, neither direct- 
ly or indirectly, should be allowed. The 
hon. and learned Member called on hin 
to see that the principle of that law was 
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carried into effect. Why, he was engaged 
in doing so, tothe utmost of his ability, at 
that moment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then referred to the borough 
of Bletchingley, and said that some in- 
quiry ought to be made into the manner 
in which the seats of that borough were 
disposed of. If the hon. and learned 
Member would take the trouble of looking 
into schedule A of a certain Bill that 
was now before the House, he would find, 
that however the seats for that borough 
had hitherto been disposed of, all oppor- 
tunity of their being again made the sub- 
ject of sale would be most effectually de- 
stroyed, and, therefore, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was really anxious for 
the purity of that House, let him assist 
in destroying that practice which was now 
the subject of so much complaint. The 
opportunity was now given him, and he 
might at once prove himself the friend of 
the purity of that House, by voting for a 
measure which he had as yet opposed, 
making himself as celebrated by support- 
ing Reform as he had hitherto been by 
opposing it. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney observed, that as 
the noble Lord had been engaged in a con- 
test for counties, and in contests for open 
boroughs, and now held a seat for a no- 
mination borough, he must have the means 
of affording some information upon every 
kind of corruption, and especially with 
regard to the exercise of patronage in no-~ 
mination boroughs. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Custom Houser anv Excisr Oarus.] 
Lord Nugent, in rising to introduce his 
motion for bringing in a Bill upon the 
subject of Oaths, said, he should be able 
to show, on the best authority, that these 
Excise and Custom House Oaths were 
useless, and he thought there could be no 
doubt that they were worse than useless. 
The number of oaths taken in the Excise 
Offices and atthe Custom House were 
most numerous. At one of these de- 
partments the oaths amounted within the 
space of twelve months to the enormous 
number of 101,596. That was in the 
Customs; but in the Excise they amounted 
in the same period to the still more mon- 
strous number of 194,612. When this 
circumstance was made known to the Trea- 
sury, their Lordships addressed both these 
3oards, inquiring into the necessity of tak- 
ing these oaths. He would shew the 
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ground en which that rested from the 
fourth Report of the Commissioners who 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
Revenue. That Report stated—“ It has 
been the practice of the Legislature, and 
adopted in various systems of regulation, 
in cases where it has been difficult to obtain 
the object in view, either from the inform- 
ation or from the superintendence of 
others, to endeavour to attain it by operat- 
ing upon the conscience of the acting 
party himself, and by compelling him to 
take an oath, either as to thetruth ofa 
particular fact, or that he has fulfilled, or 
will fulfil, the stipulations required of him. 
This species of security has been carried 
to a great extent, and particularly in the 
Custom House laws; and to such pur- 
poses have oaths been applied, that in 
many instances they have lost their in- 
tended use, and no protection whatever 
to the revenue is derived from them. It 
frequently happens at the Custom House, 
that oaths are required to be taken by 
persons who are almost necessarily igno- 
rant of the truth of the facts to which they 
swear: it follows, therefore, that the oath 
in these cases is considered as a mere mat- 
ter of form, and neither the persen who 
administers, nor he who takes it, attaches 
to it the character of the sacred obligation 
which is entered into. To require such a 
ceremony, without discrimination, is most 
mischievous ; it obtains no safety for the 
revenue, and it weakens the influence of 
this most solemn asseveration in those 
cases to which it is properly applicable.” 
In the replies to the letters which the 
Treasury addressed to the Custom House 
and Excise Boards, it was curious to ob- 
serve, that the most complete concurrence 
was observable in them. The Bill which 
it was his object to introduce to the House 
was, with respect to many of its clauses 
at least, drawn up on the authority of the 
Solicitors to these two Boards. He would 
now state generally the result of the Bill. 
The Excise proposed to abolish the major- 
ity of the oaths now taken in that depart- 
ment, and the Custom House concurred in 
that recommendation. In one of the 
Boards it was proposed to abolish ninety- 
two out of the ninety-four oaths now pre- 
scribed, and both boards recommended the 
substitution of a Declaration with a pecu- 
niary penalty attached to its violation. 
In the cases where the name of the Deity 
was now appealed to, and unhappily in 
most of them appealed to in vain, it was 
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proposed to substitute a Declaration with a 
penalty of 100/., if that Declaration should 
be untruly made. By this means the re- 
venue would be better protected, for now 
perjury, as far as Excise and Custom House 
oaths were concerned, could hardly ever 
be punished, and was, in fact, hardly ever 
made the subject of prosecution; while, 
under the proposed Bill, those Boards 
would have the security of a pecuniary 
penalty, which might be promptly and, he 
believed, easily recovered. He moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the purposes 
which he had thus briefly stated. 

Mr. O'Connell congratulated the coun- 
try on this Motion having been brought 
forward by a member of the Government, 
as the first step towards the abolition of 
the system of unnecessary swearing. He 
hoped that this abolition would extend to 
the oaths taken at the Universities, as well 
as at the Excise and the Custom House. 
It was a most laudable measure, only it 
ought to be followed up, and it should 
have his hearty support. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Srare or tne County or Crare.] 
Mr. O’ Brien, in introducing the Motion of 
which he had given notice to the consider- 
ation of the House, felt compelled to make 
a short statement of the motives that had 
induced him to bring it forward. The 
county of Clare was now in a state of confu- 
sion, bordering on anarchy, and he wished, 
therefore, to call on the Ministers to say 
whether they intended such a state of 
things should continue, or whether they 
meant to take some active and efficient 
measures to cause the laws to be respected ? 
At present there was no security for pro- 
perty, and very little for personal safety, in 
that county. If this were permitted to 
continue unchecked, he feared it would 
soon spread into all the other counties of 
Ireland. The excesses that had taken 
place in the county of Clare within the 
last six months were hardly exceeded by 
those which afflict a country during a 
civil war. He would read to the House an 
extract from one of the Trish Papers, de- 
tailing some of the atrocities lately com- 
mitted. The hon. Member accordingly 
read the following passage from the Li- 
merick Chronicle. ‘A stern sense of 
public duty now impels us to assume a 
more serious office, and with concern we 
have to proclaim the awful and astounding 





fact, that in the county of Clare, hereto- 
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fore one of the most tranquil and well-af- 
fected in Ireland, there exists at present 
neither security for human life, nor protec- 
tion for private property, at any hour, 
either of the day or night! 


sume the appearance of fortresses in a 
state of siege. Travelling the high road 


is equally unsafe, and many of the country | 
families have deserted their mansions, and: 


are now come into town for that refuge 
and protection which their native domi- 
ciles are unable to afford them. Incen- 


diary notices have been served upon the | 
proprietors of ground, to let out and dis- | 


pose of, only at certain prices which the 
secret dictator fixes, under penalty of 
death for disobedience. This mysterious 
personage, with the terrific signature of 


Terry Alts, issues his mandate, and woe to | 


him who presumes to neglect it! The 
veriest Eastern tyrant never exercised over 


his obsequious minions a more grinding 


and formidable despotism than the fearful 
name of Terry Alts contrives to uphold in 
the county of Clare. No peasant will 


dare, at his peril, to work for the landlord | 


who is denounced by this ruffian legis- 
lator, whose vulgar, bloody, and ill-spelt 
scro]l has more actual sway in the county, 
than a volume of his Majesty’s Statutes. 
But what is the result of this strange and 
unnatural state of society? Why, intimi- 
dation,—not merely general, but universal ; 
and of a character the most terrific and 
appalling! Before the noon-day sun vast 
tracts of land are maliciously turned up 
with the spade, and thus an irreparable 


mischief is done to the property of those | 


who are obnoxious to the Rockites,—walls 
and gates are levelled to the ground,—and 
cattle hunted to death at night over hedges 
briars, and fastnesses,—the usual bounda- 
ries and landmarks are destroyed,—houses 
attacked, burglaries committed, and a 
most extensive seizure of fire-arms effect- 
ed!—These, however, are minor offences 
compared with the murders and assassina- 
tions of the last six months, for which not 
one of the sanguinary authors has been, to 
this day, brought to the bar of justice.” 
The statement there made was confirmed 
by a letter which he had recently re- 
ceived from a gentleman of large property 
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It is no less | 
notorious than true, that a broad and deep | 
laid conspiracy has been formed against | 
the principal gentry and landholders of 
that county, who from fear of the assassin | 
are afraid to walk their demesnes by day, | 
and whose houses, towards evening, as-. 
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in the county, an extract of which he 
| would also take the liberty of reading. 
|The organization of this county by the 
insurgents is complete, and I much fear 
‘that nothing but an increased civil and 
military force, aided by strong legislative 
enactments, will now be adequate to sup- 
| press the evil. You may form a judg- 
meut, when I mention that they meet in 
bodies of 4,000 or 5,000 men, and appoint 
300 or 400 to dig up the ground, and 
station the gest as videttes throughout 
the country, to give notice of any force 
coming to disperse them. I fear that the 
Insurrection Act, which would only apply 
to cases after sunset, would be inadequate 
in this country to meet the mischief, as 
the most daring attacks and the most 
shocking outrages are committed princi- 
pally in the noon-day. They now re- 
spect neither life nor property; in fact, 
the country people are so confederated, 
and deeply implicated in crime, that they 
are now desperate, and dread the worst.” 
One of the worst features in these pro- 
‘ceedings was, that no evidence could be 
obtained that would enable the Govern- 
ment to bring home the crime to the of- 
fenders ina Courtof Justice. Nomanamong 
all those that were assembled could be in- 
duced to implicate his fellows, and, in con- 
sequence, the ordinary laws became of no 
| avail. This was carried to such an extent, 
that though many of the persons who had 
been guilty of these disturbances were 
known, though some even of those who had 
committed murders, horrible and atrocious 
/murders, were more than suspected, the 
Magistrates were unable to apprehend them 
on the charge, as they could not possibly 
procure legal evidence of their guilt. He 
did not mean to accuse the Government of 
any untimely supineness on this subject, 
and he was willing to acknowledge the 
‘humane motives which had occasioned 
the visit of the Marquis of Anglesey to that 
part of the country; but he feared that 
the Government had mistaken the means 
by which these proceedings were to be put 
down. There was now no check upon the 
outrages committed in the county of Clare. 
He would mention one instance of this. 
There was near his father’s residence a 
house that was considered to be one of the 
best barricaded houses in the county, and 
two policemen had been put into the 
; house to guard it. At noon-day that 
; house was attacked; an entrance was 
forced, and thirteen stand of arms taken 
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from it; and though the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, the tenants of the gentle- 
man whose house was plundered, were the 
witnesses of this scene of outrage, and 
though the military arrived within a short 
time, there was not one man who would 
give information against the offenders, 
and not even one who would tell the 
direction in which they had. proceeded. 
On a former occasion, when the distur- 
bances had not been so extensive as they 
were now, the Insurrection Act had been 
asked for, and it had been effective ; but 
he almost feared, that if it should now be 
employed, it would be found insufficient. 
He knew that it was the fashion in London 
to attribute these insurrections to the mis- 
conduct of the Clare landlords; but he 
felt warranted in asserting, that that sup- 
position was utterly unjustifiable. The Clare 
landlords were not worse than others, and 
he believed that, in many instances, they 
were more considerate. They only took half 
the sum which was offered them as rent 
for their land; and such was the com- 
petition to obtain land in that county, 
that almost any sum was offered for it. 
The Clare landlords, however, did not 
wish to oppress their tenantry; and they, 
of course, took into their consideration the 
impossibility of getting such rents paid. He 
was not there, however, to defend the Clare 
Jandlords, though, to ascertain the truth of 
the fact he had just stated, he was willing 
that a Committee should be appointed ; 
and he was sure that its report would esta- 
blish the character of the Clare landlords. 
He was willing to admit that rent, gene- 
rally speaking, was too high in Ireland; 
but while the competition was so excessive 
he did not see how that could be remedi- 
ed. He believed that the cause of the 
disturbances was to be found in the po- 
verty of the people, and that that poverty 
was occasioned by their too great numbers 
as compared with the meansof their em- 
ployment. Also he believed, that in the 
county of Clare fuel had been added to 
the discontents, by the effect of political 
and religious dissension, and that the im- 
punity of the first outrages had been the 
cause of others. Under these circum- 
stances, he asked the Ministers what it 
was their intention to do? He thought 


that measures of vigour were required from 
them in the first instance ; but he would 
add, that these measures of vigour must 
be followed by measures of relief. He 
thought that these measures of relief were 
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to be found in emigration and colonization, 
and he might add, too, in a qualified 
system of Poor-laws. In carrying these 
measures into effect, the Government would 
receive every assistance from the gentle- 
men of the county, who would most 
heartily concur in any plan that would 
put a stop to those outrages, which com- 
pelled them to fly for safety to the towns, 
their own residences being unsafe, and 
quite insufficient to protect them from the 
violence of insurrection. There was one 
gentleman in the county who would rea- 
dily give up to the Government, for ten 
years, a large quantity of land, if they 
would undertake to colonise it, and during 
that period he would surrender all claim 
to rent of any description. Having thus 
called the attention of the Government to 
this subject, he (Mr. O’Brien) should not 
detain the House further, than by moving 
for a copy of the Memorial addressed by 
the Grand Jury of the county of Clare to 
the Irish Government, on the subject of 
the distresses in that county. 

Mr. Stanley said, that as the hon. Mem- 
ber had moved for a copy of a paper, to 
the production of which there could not 
possibly be the slightest objection, he 
understood the hon. Member’s object to 
be, to introduce the state of the county 
of Clare tothe special notice of the House. 
He (Mr. Stanley) was far from denying 
the extent of the grievances of which the 
hon. Member complained. He acknow- 
ledged that the attacks on both persons 
and property were lamentable, and that 
the difficulty of obtaining evidence of 
these crimes was as great as the hon. 
Member had described it to be, so that 
the crimes remained unchecked by the 
operations of the law, and by all the 
powers of the Government. The grava- 
men of the charge, however, against the 
Government seemed to be, that on the 
first complaint of local disorder, the Go- 
vernment had not at once overthrown the 
constitutional rules of Jaw, and had not 
had recourse to the severe provisions of 
the Insurrection Act. He was far from 
saying, that it would not be necessary 
ultimately to have recourse to that mea- 
sure; but nothing except the most urgent 
necessity could justify it ; and if the Go- 
vernment should be compelled to have 
recourse to it,at last, it would deserve the 
credit of not having adopted such an ex- 
treme measure until all others had been 
found unavailing. The first step which 
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the Government had taken was, to in- 
crease the military force, to augment the 
amount of the constabulary, and to send 
into the county four stipendiary Magistrates 
to administer justice ; as it was thought 
that persons unconnected with the county, 
and consequently uninfluenced by any of 
the feelings of the resident magistracy, 
would show a proper energy in the adminis- 
tration of justice. In that opinion the Go- 
vernment seemed to have been justified 
by what had taken piace, when, accord- 
ing to the hon. Member’s own statement, 
the gentlemen of the county deserted 
their houses, and fled to the towns for 
protection, setting, as he must say, no bright 
example of self-devotion to the mainte- 
nance of the authority of the laws, in de- 
fence of which the country had a right to 
expect they would stand forward, not only 
at the expense of the loss of their ease 
and comfort, but at the peril of their lives. 
Now, although it was quite true, that the 
Government had received information from 
many quarters respecting the  disor- 
ganized state of society in that county, it 
did not consider it advisable that the 
magistracy of Clare should be armed with 
such extraordinary powers, until the Lord 
Lieutenant had, by personal inspection, 
satisfied himself of the absolute necessity 
of applying so rigorous a measure as a 
remedy for the existing evils. The Lord 
Lieutenant, not satistied with receiving 
reports from a distance of the state of the 
county, determined to assure himself, by 
personal inspection, of the real nature of 
the evils to which it was necessary to 
apply aremedy. The Government would, 
in a great measure, be guided by the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant, founded 
upon his own personal knowledge, whether 
it would be necessary to come to that 
House for extraordinary powers to remedy 
the existing evils. He confessed that the 
state of the county of Clare was one of 
the most lamentable that could be con- 
ceived; and not the least lamentable fea- 
ture of it was the utter disorganization of 
society, whether that arose from political 
or other causes. The hon. Member said, 
that political and religious excitement had 
hitherto produced commotion ; but at the 
present moment the disturbances were 
certainly connected with no political or 
religious feeling, for it was a war of the 
lower classes against the higher. He 
would not enter into the question as to 
whose fault it was, or whose conduct was 
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the cause, that the whole of the lower 
classes were in direct hostility to the 
upper. The hon. Gentleman had con- 
fessed, that, in his opinion, the rents were 
too high, and that the distress of the 
lower classes was the cause of the disturb- 
ances; and yet all the remedy that he 
proposed was, that, at the first blush—at 
the first appearance of disorder—the Go- 
vernment should apply the extraordinary 
power given by the Insurrection Act. He 
complained that that Act had not been 
put in force six weeks ago—that the Go- 
vernment had not applied, as an ordinary 
and common remedy of the law, the 
extraordinary powers of the Insurrection 
Act. Thehon. Gentleman told the House 
that he believed the Insurrection Act 
would not now be sufficient, and called 
upon the Government to apply some 
vigorous measures. ‘They must, indeed, 
be vigorous measures, if he was not satis- 
fied with the vigour of the Insurrection 
Act. The hon. Gentleman said, that that 
Act would not now be sufficient, because 
it did not apply to offences committed in 
the open day. Here the hon. Gentle- 
man was misinformed. The Insurrec- 
tion Act did apply to officers com- 
mitted in the middle of the day; it did 
not create any new offence—it did not 
make that an offence in the middle of the 
day which was not so at present—but it 
gave an extraordinary power of adjudicat- 
ing upon offences, by dispensing with the 
attendance of a Grand Jury, or a Petty 
Jury, and inflicting the punishment of 
transportation, on the finding of an Assist- 
ant Barrister and the magistracy. If that 
measure should be found necessary, the 
hon. Gentleman would perceive that his 
Majestv’s Government were disposed to 
adopt all necessary means to remedy the 
existing evils. He was reluctant, parti- 
cularly in the present state of the House, 
to enter more fully into the condition of 
Clare. The Government would be pro- 
vided with the best and fullest mforma- 
tion; and whenever it sbould be neces- 
sary to adopt more vigorous measures, 
they would be prepared to communicate 
to the House such information, including, 
of course, the paper for which the hon. 
Gentleman moved-—as would justify them 
in proposing the adoption of so extraordi- 
nary and unconstitutional a measure as 
the Insurrection Act. He would not 
enter into a consideration of the ulterior 
measures alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
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man, as emigration, the colonization of 
waste lands, and particularly the import- 
ant and delicate question of a modified 
system of Poor-laws. On the latter 
point he would only say, that as it ap- 
peared to him, a modified system of 
Poor-laws could in no possible way, and 
to no possible extent, remove the pre- 
sent evils of the county of Clare, which, 
as the hon. Gentleman told the House 
arose from the poverty of the people, 
caused by their want of employment. 
That could not be relieved by a modified 
system of Poor-laws, which could only 
provide that all who were out of work 
should be supported at the expense of the 
parish, This must lower rather than raise 
the miserable pittance which the poor of 
Clare now gained when they were employ- 
ed, and must introduce the abuses which 
were complained of in this country as to 
settlement and other points. The Govern- 
ment, he would state, in conclusion, trusted 
that the measures which it had in contem- 
plation would suffice for the pacification 
of the disturbed districts, and these mea- 
sures they were resolved to try before they 
had recourse to the Insurrection Act, 
which was so unconstitutional in_ its 
nature, that the application of it could 
only be justified by the most absolute 
necessity. 

Major Macnamara concurred with the 
right hon. Secretary in the opinion that 
nothing short of the most positive necessity 
could justify Government in placing such 
tremendous and unconstitutional powers in 
the hands of any body of men as would 
be conferred by the Insurrection Act. He 
deeply lamented the state of disorganiza- 
tion into which society had been reduced 
in the county of Clare; but he sincerely 
believed, that the evil was not deep-rooted, 
and he looked upon it as of a nature 
which admitted of a gentler remedy than 
some, in their overweening apprehension, 
were anxious to apply. The people la- 
boured under the most terrible privations; 
and for disturbances, which had their 
origin in the general distress, the remedy 
which would naturally suggest itself was, 
in his mind, the amelioration of that mi- 
serable condition which drove the people 
into acts of desperation. He trusted, 
therefore, that in the measures which the 
right hon. Secretary intended to propose, 
the first consideration would be, the dis- 
tressed state of the peasantry of Clare, 
and the fact that by this distress they had 
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been goaded into that unfortunate breach 
of the laws of society, and of the laws of 
the land in which they were then engaged ; 
and that remembering this, his Majesty’s 
Government would diligently inquire into 
the causes of that distress, observing cri- 
tically how far it might be calculated to 
arise from the peculiar state of the social 
system in Ireland, or the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the country—and how far from 
the defects, or from the mal-administra- 
tion of the law; and that then the mea- 
sures they submitted to the House would 
be addressed to the removal of those 
causes in which the distress was ascertain- 
ed to have its origin. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell was likewise of 
opinion, that the causes of the evil, which 
was of a transitory nature, lay on the sur- 
face of society. While he stated this, how- 
ever, he was at the same time bound to 
confirm the statement of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had already spoken respecting 
the deplorable condition in which the coun- 
ty he had the honour to represent was at 
that moment plunged. It was perfectly 
true that outrages deeply to be lamented 
had taken place, and equally true it was 
that the peasantry was in a state of fearful 
organization. This dreadful state of things, 
however, he attributed to the distress 
under which the peasantry of Clare had 
so long groaned, but under which they 
could not be expected to succumb for 
ever. The man who deemed they could, 
knew, indeed, little of human nature. The 
distress, he contended, had originated in 
that complication of evils to which the 
Irish peasant was exposed — the tithe 
system—the oppressive mode of letting 
the Jand--the draining of the country’s 
wealth for the benefit of absentees—the 
attempt at proselytism, under the guise of 
education—the Grand Jury Laws—and, 
above all,the maladministration of the laws 
in general. In addition to those evils, 
which might be supposed to press upo 
the Irish peasant in every part of the 
country, there were particular evils that 
affected the peasants of Clare. They had 
been exposed to the most galling persecu- 
tion, in consequence of the independent 
vote they had given in 1828; and _ there 
was no county in Ireland, in which reli- 
gious bigotry assumed a more offensive 
form. On more than one property—but 
especially on the estate of a Mr. Synge, 
whose name had, he believed, been before 
heard in that House—the tenants were 
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persecuted, unless they consented that 
their children should attend the Protest- 


ant schools, and abandon the religion of 


their fathers. The conduct of the Magis- 
trates, too, with scarcely an exception, was 
oppressive, and in many instances most 
atrocious. To such people, he contended, 
it was most improper to commit such 
great—such unconstitutional powers as 
those which would be vested in them by 
the Insurrection Act. They had already 
abused the more limited powers which had 
been intrusted to them. Was that a rea- 
son for investing them with other powers 
which scarcely knew any bounds? He 
could, if necessary, detail many instances 
of oppression and improper conduct upon 
the part of the Magistrates in Clare. 
There was one man amongst them, who 
was both a Justice of Peace, and a Chief 
Constable of Police. He, in fact, conve- 
niently combined the two characters. He 
seized the wretched peasant as a police 
constable—as a Magistrate he committed 
him to prison. In more than one in- 
stance it happened that people were car- 
ried to gaol on informations that were not 
sworn; and in one he had to state, that a 
Magistrate actually descended from the 
judgment seat, to beat the unfortunate 
peasant he had caused to be dragged before 
him. In another district of Clare, there 
was another Magistrate to whom he 
wished particularly to allude. This Ma- 
gistrate sat in one room, but a higher 
authority sat in another room, to which 
he was compelled to refer, and under 
whose authority he was bound to decide. 
He might hear the case himself, but 
before he attempted to decide upon it, he 
was obliged to ask his lady what he should 
do. He stated thisupon the authority of Mr, 
Malachy Duff, who was a most respectable 
gentleman, and certainly would not deceive 
him. From what he had seen and knew, 
therefore, he could not vote for intrusting 
increased powers to the Magistrates of 
Clare. Until of late, that county had 
been virgin. It never, even in the worst 
of times, had been stained by insurrection, 
much less reduced to its present lamentable 
state. Much of the spirit of hostility to 
a certain class of the gentry which pre- 
vailed, he attributed to Mr. Synge and 
his proselytising schools. Apprehensions 
that disturbances would occur had been 
long since entertained. Four years ago, 
a memorial from the landowners was 
transmitted to the Government, explain- 
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ing that the seeds of evil had been, sown 
in Clare. The Government acknowledged 
the receipt of the Memorial, but nothing 
was done, and yet in that Memorial it was 
distinctly stated, that the organization of 
the peasantry had commenced. There 
was no interference, and, consequently, 
the spirit of insurrection spread through 
the land, until the present state of things 
was induced, under which neither life nor 
property was safe. And now, indeed, at 
the eleventh hour, Government came for- 
ward to legislate under circumstances of 
difficulty, for that which, four years ago 
presented none. Had it been then 
attended to, a most lamentable effusion 
of human bleod might have been spared. 
The insurgents in Clare now called them- 
selves Terry-Alts—the origin of the name 
was this :~-Terry-Alt was an old pen- 
sioner—an honest and loyal man—but he 
got into a quarrel with an agent named 
Stevenson, (it was understood) abeut not 
sending his child to a Protestant school, 
and Terry thought proper to beat the 
agent. ‘I'ne quarrel was merely personal ; 
but other peasants, to whom this agent 
was obnoxious, thought proper to serve 
him with a threatening notice, and, in a 
spirit of jest, signed it with the name of 
“« Tcrry-Alt, the pensioner,” of whose per- 
sonal prowess, it was presumed, he must 
retain an uneasy recollection. He believed 
that the Marquis of Anglesey’s visit to 
Clare had been productive of great harm. 
If it had not been for that, he thought it 
probable the peasantry would have given 
up their arms. A deputy from one of the 
parishes had waited on him and Mr. 
Steele, and promised that all the arms 
should be given up at a particular spot. 
He had no doubt this would have been 
done, and that the example would have 
been followed by other parishes; but 
when the man heard of Lord Anglesey’s 
expected visit, he said he could be no 
longer answerable for the performance of 
the promise, as the peasantry had univer- 
sally declared they would not lay down 
their arms until Lord Anglesey did some- 
thing for them. Mr. Steele and he had, 
however, spent a day and a night in en- 
deavouring to get them to deliver up the 
arms. They partly succeeded ; and, with 
the help of God, he trusted all the arms 
would be eventually given up. He hoped 
that Government would not, because there 
happened to be a calm at present, sup- 
pose that the gale would not rise again, 
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but would endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. What he consi- 
dered would mainly contribute to the 
pacification of the country was the letting 
of the land to the people upon fair terms, 
the preventing jobbing in the making of 
roads, a change in the Grand Jury Laws, 
and the Tithe System, and in the Admi- 
nistration of Justice. He thanked the 
House for listening to him so patiently, 
and assured them his statement was not 
overcharged. He most sincerely hoped, 
that the measures of the right hon. Secre- 
tary would restore the peace of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Ruthven defended the character of 
the Irish Magistracy generally, and thought 
that any instance of individual misconduct 
should be referred to the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. He regretted to believe that 
vigorous measures were necessary to sup- 
press the insurrection in those southern 
counties, and he was reluctantly induced 
to believe that the Insurrection Act was 
perhaps necessary. As for the remedies 
for the prevalent distress, the Poor-laws, 
he was persuaded, must be introduced in 
Ireland sooner or latter ; not in the shape 
in which they were now in England, but 
in an improved form, similar to what they 
were in principle when they were originally 
passed. 

Colonel Trench regretted to hear so 
distressing an account of the state of the 
peasantry in the county of Clare, to which 
state of distress the hon. Gentleman who 
had entered into a detail of it, had at- 
tributed the recent outrages and disturb- 
ances that had spread in that county. But 
he knew that cases of as flagrant a de- 
scription had taken place in other parts of 
Ireland, where no such cause prevailed. 
He believed that they might be traced to 
the system of agitation which had un- 
happily been resorted to, He could point 
out instances of insubordination to the 
laws, instances of acts of violence having 
been committed where no pretence of dis- 
tress could be found. He would name 
two instances where such misconduct was 
manifested by the people against a land- 
lord who had been invariably kind and be- 
nevolent to his tenants and the people in 
the neighbourhood, and against a Clergy- 
man who had equally a claim to the gra- 
titude of the people around the place where 
he resided. As an instance of the means 
which were had recourse to for provoking 
agitation and stirring up insurrection, he 
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would mention what lately occurred in 
Queen’s county. At Montrath a gentle- 
man presented himself to a public meeting, 
and made a long and inflammatory speech, 
of which he would read a short passage. 
‘“‘ Those gentry say, and say truly, that if 
the Union was repealed, tithes would be 
abolished ; but if they think that by pro- 
longing that measure they will secure tithes, 
they will be miserably deceived. Tithes 
are virtually abolished. J never will again 
pay a penny of tithes. Understand me, 
my friends,—I say again I will never pay 
tithe ; the law, then, empowers the tithe- 
owner to take my property and sell it. I 
calculate on being esteemed by my country- 
men, and I think the Irishman does not 
live who will buy my goods; and if the 
tithe-owner appropriates them to his own 
use, I am sure my fellow-parishioners will 
compensate me, and I promise them in 
return, that if the goods of any of them 
be brought to sale, I will not buy them, and 
that I will assist to compensate them. 
We will act as the society of Friends do ; 
we will be a Society of friends. I will 
transgress no Jaw; I will pay no tithe, but 
I will not obstruct the law. Iam certain 
many people and many parishes will follow 
my example; may I not, then, say tithe is 
virtually abolished ?” Such language was 
calculated to excite the people to whom it 
was addressed, and render them dis- 
contented. Although distress had in some 
cases caused the peasantry to commit ex- 
cesses and acts at which every well-consti- 
tuted mind shuddered, yet he was per- 
suaded, as he had before stated, that to 
other causes those acts of outrage might 
be traced ; and if the same influence were 
exerted, still similar acts would follow. 

Mr. Stanley said, that if he was right in 
supposing that the person alluded to by 
the member for Clare (Mr. M. O’Connell) 
was Mr. Tomkins Brew, he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that Mr. Brew, though 
he had been a Police Officer, and was now 
a Justice of the Peace, had never held 
the two offices together. If it could be 
proved that he had been guilty of the very 
improper conduct with which he was 
charged, he should be dismissed without 
delay. 

Mr. Dominick Browne wished it to be 
understood that there was no connexion 
whatever between the disturbances in Clare 
and the famine at present spreading through 
some parts of the west of Ireland. The 
people in that part, who were suffering the 
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most grievous distress, and in whose be- 
half an appeal was now being made to the 
benevolence of the English nation, were 
not in a state of insurrection. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that whenever he 
heard of movements in Ireland, such as 
had been described by the hon. member 
for Ennis, insurrectionary though they 
might be called, he invariably attributed 
them to the excitement of intolerable 
distress; and strange as it might sound 
to English ears, he did not think there 
was a people in the world more easily 
governed than the Irish, if they were not 
goaded into disorders by oppression and 
misery. The distress which prevailed in 
every part of that country was such as 
would not be endured in England for a 
singleday. He believed that it was mainly 
attributable to the intolerable exactions 
which were imposed upon the people in 
the shape of rent. Although Clare suffered 
cruelly in that respect, he well knew that 
other parts of Ireland were scarcely treated 
more favourably. The question now was, 
what was to be done to remedy the disorders 
which undeniably prevailed? Wasit to be 
supposed that the Insurrection Act would 
prove an efficient remedy? Could the dis- 
tresses of a starving people be mitigated 
by a rigorous and unconstitutional law ? 
He hoped the House would pause before 
it acted on the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Ennis, if he had rightly under- 
stood that Gentleman to suggest the re- 
vival of that law. Measures of relief 
would be far more appropriate and more 
efficacious. No people on the face of the 
earth were more willing to labour than the 
peasantry of Ireland for their subsistence. 
They only wanted employment ; they asked 
for means of obtaining food ; they would 
be satisfied witha remuneration for their ex- 
ertions which would enable them and their 
families to exist. They had a right to relief 
from the produce of that soil which they 
cultivated. He hoped, that the House 
would pause ere measures so harsh as those 
recommended were resorted to. He trusted 
that they would not be applied. There 
was no necessity for it. He would strongly 
recommend the immediate institution of 
a system of Poor-laws into that country. 
It was vain to tell him, that the exports 
of Ireland were becoming more valuable— 
that the imports were increasing—that the 
revenue was improving—and that these 
and other symptoms of national improve- 
ment were not to be denied, But he 
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would reply, that while those signs of 
prosperity were to be observed, the con- 
dition of the mass of the people was fast 
deteriorating. To use the language of 
Doctor Doyle, in a pamphlet of great 
ability and mterest, which he had recently 
published, the great body of the people 
were in a state of rapid transition from 
wretchedness to ruin. He admitted, that 
the people of England had a right to say 
to the Irish landlords that their soil was 
abundantly productive, and their revenues 
abundantly ample, and that they could 
well provide for the subsistence of their 
people from the resources of their own 
country, without coming to this country 
to beg for their relief. But, at the 
same time he hoped, that in the present 
appalling distress, the benevolence of the 
people of England would not be appealed 
to in vain, and that the enactment of 
Poor-laws would prevent the necessity of 
any such appeal hereafter. 

Mr. Owen O'Connor had no doubt that 
the disturbances were caused by distress, 
for the Irish were the most suffering and 
distressed people in the whole world. 

Mr. O’Connell had not intended to 
have troubled the House on the present 
occasion, but he could not refrain from 
adding one sentence to what he had said 
at other times, when the distresses of Ire- 
land had come under their consideration. 
He was opposed on every ground to the 
introduction of the Insurrection Act into 
that country. An Act of that coercive 
nature might be a very good and effectual 
method for quelling disturbances and riots 
at the moment, but it ever left a sting be- 
hind it, inthe bosoms of the peasantry, 
who would be readier to join in any subse- 
quent insurrectionary movement from hay- 
ing suffered under the arbitrary oppression 
of such an Act. He entirely concurred 
in what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side, with respect 
to the real cause of the disturbances now 
existing in the county of Clare. They 
were not the result of any political feeling, 
but the sole and only cause of those 
disturbances was poverty—grinding, hope- 
less poverty—and they had the additional 
stimulus to complaint, from seeing the 
produce of the country sent out of Ireland, 
to be sold for the benefit of the absentees, 
to the amount of 210,000. a-year, not 
one farthing of which ever returned to 
them. He had been himself a long time 
opposed to the introduction of Poor-laws 
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into that country, as he was aware of the 
inconveniences and evils with which they 
were attended. But in respect to Ireland, 
it had become a question of life and death, 
and he believed that the enactment of a 
legal provision for the poor, out of the 
produce of the soil, ought no longer to be 
delayed. The opposition of the people 
in some disturbed parts of Ireland to the 
exaction of tithes had been much spoken 
of ; but he would ask, did Gentlemen think 
that the present system of tithes could 
continue? The people, for the support of 
the religion in which they believed, paid 
willingly for one Church, and the laws 
compelled them to pay for another with 
which they had nothing further to do than 
to support it at a vast expense. There 
were thus two funds in Ireland which 
ought to be made available for the support 
of the poor—one, the excessive income of 
the Church; the other the excessive rent of 
the absentees. While he was member for 
the county of Clare, he had made but one 
application for a gentleman to be put in 
the commission of the peace. That gentle- 
man was a Mr. Bridgeman, a person in all 
respects qualified to be a Magistrate; but 
the late Chancellor had not condescended 
even to return an answer to this appli- 
cation. Notwithstanding what had been 
said of the respectability of the four sti- 
pendiary Magistrates in Clare, to whom 
the enforcement of the Insurrection Act 
would be intrusted, should it be put into 
operation in that county, he could assure 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland that 
two of the four had been insolvents, and 
that people said, with what justice he did 
not know, that one of those gentlemen had 
not undergone a clean white-washing. 
But be the character of the Magistrates 
what it might, the powers given them by 
that Act were such as no man ought to 
possess. The necessary consequence of 
its operation was, to render the notion of 
constitutional law a matter of ridicule with 
the people. It turned the Court of Justice 
into a Court Martial, with all the arbitrary 
severity, but with none of the honour, of 
the Military Court. 

Colonel Trench begged to correct a 
misapprehension into which the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford had fallen, 
as to what he had said of the causes of 
the Clare disturbances. He had not at- 


tributed those riots to the existence of any 
political feeling in that county, but he 
had, in talking of the disturbances which 
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arose from pg feeling, alluded to 


County of Clare. 


other parts of the country where the con- 
dition of the people, as far as related to 
food and the other necessaries of life, was 
not such as to lead them to become in- 
surgents from causes of poverty. 

Mr. Leader said, there was much reason 
to apprehend that the disturbance now 
prevailing in Clare would extend itself to 
districts only separated from it by the 
Shannon—districts in which there were 
1,000 square miles without resident pro- 
prietors, and of which the produce was 
devoted to swell the revenues of absentees. 
There was no one, who paid the slightest 
attention to the altered state of the re- 
sources of Ireland, who must not be fully 
aware that those resources had of late 
years fearfully diminished; if the trade in 
provisions had increased, the price had 
fallen, and the linen trade might almost 
be considered at an end. In fact, at the 
present moment, the exports of Ireland 
might be looked onasreduced to the single 
article of corn, which annually amounted 
to between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
quarters—that was the sum total of export 
to which the labours of 8,000,000 of 
human beings were to be directed, and he 
might add, tothat alone. In such a state 
of things, he could only look to measures 
of amelioration. It was the duty of the 
Government to adopt measures of ameli- 
oration, for, without them, life would not 
be worth having. It was the first duty of 
the Government to see that the people 
had support and employment—and_sup- 
port and employment could only be en- 
sured to them by a large assessment levied 
upon the lands of absentees, and upon 
those of other proprietors. He felt it his 
duty thus to come forward, as an Irish 
gentleman, representing a free cgnstitu- 
ency, for he felt that it was at once for 
the interest of Ireland, and of the empire 
at large, that the battle should be fought 
in that House, and not at fairs with pikes 
and bludgeons. At once he felt bound to 
declare, that the Legislature had the power, 
and should have the disposition, to adopt 
measures of amelioration. He was sure 
he spoke not only his own sentiments, but 
those of a large proportion of the gentle- 
men connected with Ireland, when he 
said, that unless some measure of ameli- 
oration were adopted, they could not hope 
for security, nor could they be ancillary 
to Improvement. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that if the 
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distress was so urgent, and the disor- 
ganization of society in Clare so serious as 
they had been represented to be, he begged 
to call the attention of the House toa 
matter still more serious,—namely, how 
far the Government was prepared to arrest 
the progress of this state of things to other 
parts of the country. Ministers must and 
would, he was sure, do him the justice to 
say, that four months ago he called upon 
the Government to arm themselves with 
force adequate to the coming danger; for 
four months ago he had foreseen that 
danger. Would the Government now 
dare to tell him—would they dare to tell 
Ireland, that within those four months 
they had taken precautions adequate to 
the emergency? The people of that part 
of the country in which his property was 
situated were quict and tranquil at pre- 
sent, and he trusted that they would re- 
main so; but was he for that reason to be 
insensible to the dangers which threatened 
other parts of the country? He would 
not then inquire into the causes of dis- 
turbances,—though he was prepared to 
enter into the inquiry at any convenient 
time, and when the inquiry was insti- 
tuted, he did not think there would be 
much difference of opinion with regard to 
those causes. What, however, he wanted 
to know was this,—had the Government 
used proper precautions? He was not call- 
ed upon to enter into a defence of the 
conduct of Irish landlords generally; it 
was sufficient for him if he could justify 
his own conduct as a landlord: but he 
must say, that no one had a right to stig- 
matize the Irish landlords without knowing 
what they had had to contend with for the 
last thirty-five years. Gentlemen might 
very coolly and very philosophically talk 
about the practicability of individual de- 
fenecs being made against the attacks of 
an insurrectionary mob; but had they ever, 
even in imagination, made the case their 
own? It was notorious, that in some parts 
of Ireland many gentlemen had been for 
thirty-five years past in what was called a 
state of siege. He was not interested in 
praising or censuring the landlords of Clare; 
he had nothing to do with their conduct, 
of which he knew little; but he must say, 
that no Government ought to excuse or 
tolerate open disorganization and outrage, 
on the ground that landlords had not con- 
ducted themselves as well as they might 
have done. It was the business of a Go- 
yernment to uphold the laws. If it were 
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necessary for him to state it, he was read 

to state what he as an individual, should be 
prepared to do under the circumstances; 
but he objected altogether to the Insurrec- 
tion Act; he had objected to it twenty-five 
years ago, and he objected to it now. He 
objected to it principally on the grounds 
which had been urged by the hon. member , 
for Waterford; but he objected to it in 
this particular case upon this other ground 
also,—namely, that if the gentlemen of 
Clare were, as they had been represented, 
afraid to remain in their houses, they cer- 
tainly were not persons to whom the ad- 
ministration of such an Act ought to be 
intrusted. He protested against the hav- 
ing recourse to the Insurrection Act, and 
upon this, amongst other grounds—that it 
was a law which was extremely liable to 
be abused and perverted. In his opinion, 
when any departure was made from the 
law and practice of the Constitution of the 
country, it should be laid upon the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and not upon 
that of the local Magistracy. It was much 
to be apprehended, if measures were not 
promptly taken by the Government to put 
an end to the atrocities which were now con- 
tinually committed in the south-west of 
Ireland, that the evil would spread to such 
an extent, and the system of disorganiza- 
tion would become so general, that it would 
be extremely hard to deal with it. He 
would therefore urge upon his Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of adopting some 
measures for that purpose without delay. 
He would add further, that he hoped his 
Majesty’s Government had estimated the 
extent of the danger, so as to provide a 
sufficient force to meet it. Every measure 
proposed to strengthen the hands of Go- 
vernment in Ireland would meet the assent 
of the House, and the execution of what- 
ever extraordinary powers it might be 
necessary to invest the Government with, 
could never be exercised with more hu- 
manity and generosity than by the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
of Ireland. He did not concur with those 
who thought that the distress or poverty of 
Ireland palliated the enormities which had 
been lately committed in some parts of 
Clare; but he would contend, at the same 
time, that the Government and the Legis- 
lature should speedily set about devising 
measures for bettering the condition of the 
people of that country. He was astonished 
by the doctrine which, if he had not greatly 
misunderstood the hon, member for Kil- 
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kenny (Mr. Jeader), had been implied in 
the statements made that night by that 
hon. Member-—namely, that the agricul- 


tural exports of Ireland were productive of 


evil to that country, and that the 3,000,000 
quarters of corn which he stated was the 
amount exported from Ireland, would, if 
retained there, provide food for the now 
destitute and starving population. The 
hon. Member seemed to forget, that if a 
prohibition were laid upon the export of 
corn from Ireland, the amount which was 
now exported from it might not be produced 
there. One of the sound and common- 
sense maxims of political economy might 
have reminded the hon. Member that such 
would be the effect of placing a restriction 
upon the exportation of the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. In his opinion, to 
advocate the doctrine that the export of 
produce was not beneficial to Ireland, was 
to maintain what might lead to the most 
mischievous consequences. The people, 
if they could be persuaded that such a 
doctrine was well-founded, might assemble 
at the out-ports and put a stop to the ex- 
ports, than which nothing could occur that 
would be attended with more fatal and 
dangerous results. He contended, that 
nothing was more desirable for Ireland 
than to increase the export of its produce; 
at the same time that no one could be more 
desirous than he was, that the producers 
should live in comfort. His acquaintance 
with Ireland, however, led him to conclude, 
that it might afford abundance of subsist- 
ence for its own population, and that there 
would still be an enormous amount to ex- 
port. He agreed with those who thought 
that nothing could be more criminal, and 
at the same time more absurd, than the 
treatment of the labouring population of 
Ireland. There was much improvement 
required in the mode in which the peasantry 
were treated in Ireland. ‘The real interests 
of the landlords of Ireland would be truly 
consulted and promoted by affording ade- 
quate settlements, upon fair and moderate 
terms, to the peasantry upon their lands. 
Wherever capital was thus expended on 
land in Ireland, it invariably gave an 
abundant return. He could mention many 
instances in proof of the fact, and in his 
own case he would state, that he derived a 
return of twelve per cent and upwards from 
capital so laid out. It was the interest of 
every landlord in Ireland to place the 
labourers on his estate in comfort. It 
was truly stated by the hon. member for 
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Clare (Mr. Maurice O’Connell) that those 
peasants who occupied land in the pasture 
districts suffered the greatest hardships; 
but he (Mr. Fitzgerald) would not counte- 
nance the opinion that any disadvantages 
which this portion of the peasantry suffered 
justified those outrages, which were an 
aggravation of the evil. The export of 
corn from Ireland was stated at 2,250,000 
quarters, and, taking that quantity at an 
average of 1/. 10s. a quarter, it amounted to 
no more than 3,375,000/., which was no 
great sum out of the income of Ireland. 
For his part, he sincerely hoped that the 
exports from Ireland to this country would 
daily increase, and that the two countries 
would be more intimately identified. In 
conclusion, he called upon the Government 
to bring forward some measure of adequate 
protection for property in Ireland. 

Mr. Leader said, that nothing could be 
further from his mind than to attempt to 
limit the exports of Ireland; but, on the 
contrary, his earnest wish was to see them 
extended; and he had complained that at 
present they were so small. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that it was 
easy to dilate on all the mischiefs under 
which Ireland was labouring, but not so 
easy to point out to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any remedy for the numerous diseases. 
In his opinion, the picture that had been 
drawn was much distorted and over- 
charged. With respect to the absentees 
of Ireland, he thought that it was a griev- 
ance to which they must submit; but his 
remedy for that evil was the making a per- 
manent relief for the poor of Ireland. 
That question, he was happy to say, was 
making great progress in Ireland, and 
daily acquiring advocates, in spite of the 
attempts of interested persons to check 
it; and he had no doubt that it would 
finally be carried into effect. The Magis- 
tracy of the country were greatly maligned, 
but he believed much of the misconduct 
ascribed to them was to be traced to the 
absence of those from the country, who, if 
they resided in it, must have influence from 
wealth and property. The hon. member 
for Clare (Mr. Maurice O’Connell) in a 
speech of great promise, had justly de- 
scribed the high rents of land held in Ire- 
land as one of the sources of evil. He 
thought a return shewing the amount of 
rents paid for land in that part of the 
country would be desirable. It would 
justify, he was sure, dissatisfaction—he did 








not say outrage—and would go far to ac- 
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count for the disturbances which prevailed. 
As the question of Poor-laws for Ireland 
had been gaining ground in that country, 
and in Parliament, for several years, he 
hoped his Majesty’s Government would 
take it into consideration. It would be 
much better they should adopt some mea- 
sure of that kind than look to the Insurrec- 
tion Act, which had failed, after an expe- 
rience of thirty years. As to exports, he 
thought the export of produce was the most 
miserable kind of export, and that most to 
be deprecated, and agreed with the senti- 
ments contained in the best book ever 
written on Ireland—that by the hon. 
member for Newark—in which he said, that 
when there was distress the export of corn 
and cattle ought to be stopped, and applied 
to feed the people. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had listened to 
all the speeches that had been made; and 
they appeared to come to this conclusion, 
that Ireland was in a state of great distress, 
yet that a system of Poor-laws was the 
only remedy. If this was the case, why 
did not some Irish Member propose such a 
system to that House, and not leave it to 
English Members to do their business for 
them? He had never seen any reason why 
the people of Ireland should not have 
Poor-laws; and if the House was prepared 
to refuse them, the best thing they could 
do would be, to vote with the hon. member 
for Waterford for the Repeal of the Union. 

Lord Valentia said, that after the dis- 
turbances which had been taking place in 
Ireland, the Government was bound to 
take steps to prevent them, and in so 
doing they should have his humble support. 
With respect to Poor-laws for Ireland, 
perhaps something in that way might be 
done; but as to transplanting the English 
system of Poor-laws to Ireland, that, in his 
Opinion, was impracticable. The residence 
of the gentry on the estates would tend to 
relieve the distress of Ireland. ‘The county 
he represented (Wexford) was in a very 
prosperous condition, and this, he believed, 
was owing to the great number of resident 
landlords. 

Motion agreed to. 


Supp.ry—Orpnance.] Onthe Motion 
of Mr. Tennyson, the House went into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Tennyson, in moving the Ordnance 
Estimates, stated, that the distribution of 
the vote he should have to propose, would 
be 994,218/. for Ordnance expenses; 
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334,820. for Barrack expenses, deducting 
8,500/. on account of the Brighton 
Barracks; and 76,5951. for Military stores. 
The total expenditure would be 1,714,9951., 
of which 1,355,000/. were wanted for the 
effective service, and 359,000/. for super- 
annuations, &c. From this sum, however, 
there was to be deducted the 296,182J. for 
the sale of stores, credits left from last 
year, &c.; so that the sum to be voted 
would be 1,418,813/7. The sum voted last 
year was 1,689,444/.—making a difference 
of 270,6311. This large reduction was 
owing to his having 128,437/. more of 
credit, than in 1830. All this, however, 
would not be saved to the country: the 
actual reduction was 166,000/., but there 
was a debt of 24,000/. greater than last 
year to be deducted from this sum. The 
hon. Member explained, that it was the 
intention of Government to place the 
Artillery Academy at Woolwich on an im- 
proved footing, similar to the establishment 
at Sandhurst, and the principle of the 
establishment would be, to make the cadets 
pay for their education. There was also 
a reduction of 62,5007. under the head of 
Extraordinaries and Works. There was 
every disposition in the Master-general of 
the Ordnance to study economy, and make 
all the reductions possible in this expensive 
department. He admitted that the late 
Board had made considerable reductions, 
and the present Board had followed in its 
steps. Considering that the heads of the 
Ordnance had been but little more than 
three months in the department, he thought 
it would be admitted that they had done 
every thing that was practicable. It was 
difficult within so short a period to take a 
comprehensive view of so extensive a field 
as the Ordnance, which comprehended 
320 stations, and included an infinity of 
accounts and matters connected with pub- 
lic works, repairs, &c. Allowance would 
be made for the inexperience of the persons 
at present connected with the Ordnance, 
and he trusted that the hon. member for 
Middlesex would admit that they could 
not have gone further than they had in so 
short a time. He could assure the Com- 
mittee, that all the establishments connect- 
ed with the Ordnance were then under. 
going, and would continue to be submitted 
to, a careful revision, with a view to the 
adoption of every measure of economy and 
reduction consistent with their efficiency 
and with the public service. The hon. 








Member concluded by moving that a sum 
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not exceeding 80,6491. be granted to his 

Majesty for defraying the expense of the 

Salary of the office of Master-general of 

the Ordnance, and the expense of the two 

Ordnance Offices at Pall-Mall and at the 
_ Tower. 

Sir Henry Fane expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the candour with which the hon. 
Gentleman had done justice to the former 
Board of Ordnance, in acknowledging its 
economy, 

Sir Henry Hardinge approved of the 
arrangements proposed, and complimented 
the hon. Member on the clearness of his 
statement. The hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted, as he understood, that the whole 
actual saving made by the present Board 
was only 3,000/. The other apparent 
diminution arose from the balances in hand, 
and from the Ordnance Board not re- 
quiring so many stores as had been for- 
merly required, and from works having 
been suspended. There was, in point of 
fact, no important reduction of the expense 
of that office. He objected to the abolition 
of the office of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance, and declared that, in the 
appointment of Major-general Cockburn 
to be Inspector-General of the Marines, 
the present Government had followed the 
example of the late Government; which, 
out of office, the present Ministers had 
condemned. They had objected also to 
the late Board of Ordnance being all mili- 
tary men, and they had appointed to the 
Board of Admiralty, even to the Secretary, 
none but naval men. Out of office, too, 
they had reproached the late Ministers 


with not attending to the recommendation | 


of the Finance Committee; and in office 
they had positively declared, no longer 
than last night, that they could not follow 
such recommendation. 

Mr. Tennyson repeated his previous 
statements with respect to the total amount 
of diminished charges and saving upon the 

resent Estimate. Hedenied that the right 
aa, and gallant Member was correct in 
describing the saving as being only 3,000/. 
—the right hon. Gentleman might just as 
well have asserted that it did not exceed 
31. He (Mr. Tennyson) thought that the 
details into which he had before entered 
must have satisfied the Committee that 
the actual saving would be, rating it at the 
lowest, 100,000/., if not 166,000/. 

Sir H. Hardinge denied that a diminu- 
tion of charge for a single year could be 
considered a saving, for it was merely 
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abstaining from doing in 1831 what would 
be done in 1832, and without benefit to the 
public. He repeated, therefore, that the 
saving was only 3,000/. and cautioned the 
hon. Gentleman on the danger of allowing 
the Ordnance establishments, which were 
purely scientific, to go to decay; for if he 
did let them down, he would not find it 
easy to raise them up again. 

Sir H. Fane wished to draw the attention 
of-the Committee to one very important 
point, because it was connected with the 
efficiency of the Navy. The sum of 53,0007. 
was called for on account of repairs. Now 
he doubted the adequacy of that sum, be- 
cause he understood that a most expe- 
rienced and intelligent officer had stated, 
that there were, at present, no less than 
10,000 naval gun-carriages out of repair, 
and for which he could not answer. 
Situated as Europe was at present, this 
was a matter of most serious importance. 

Mr. Hume censured the plan which 
Government had long adopted, of collect- 
ing large quantities of stores to perish and 
decay. Here it appeared, from the state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet, that there were 
10,000 rotten gun-carriages in store. The 
saving proposed in these Estimates by his 
Majesty’s Government were, he was sorry 
to say, very trifling, but he trusted that 
they would be greater hereafter. The 
whole expenditure under this head was 
manifestly too large, considering the situa- 
tion of the country. 

Sir H. Fane denied, that he had spoken 
of rotten gun-carriages. He said it was 
reported that a most experienced officer 
had represented that there were 10,000 
gun-carriages which were out of repair. 

Lord Althorp contended, in opposition 
to the gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge), 
that a very considerable saving had been 
really effected in these Estimates. He 
certainly considered the not calling for a 
grant, on account of certain works, as a 
saving. Some of those works might here- 
after be deemed unnecessary. 

Sir H. Hardinge only wished to observe, 
that a greater saving had been made under 
the Duke of Wellington. In the salaries 
of civil officers alone, it was 47,0001, The 
number of stations now was only one or two 
more than in 1792, though we had now 
seven or eight powder-magazines included 
amongst them. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the late Goyern- 
ment had acted in the teeth of the Report 
of the Committee of Finance, which had 
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recommended the abolition of the office of 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance. The 
present Government immediately abolished 
the situation, and yet it was admitted the 
service was as well carried on without that 
office as with it. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the recommend- 
ation of the Committee was contrary to the 
evidence given before them. 

Sir G. Warrender admitted and praised 
the economy of the present Government, 
and said, that the conduct of the late Ad- 
ministration, in resisting reductions which 
had been recommended to them, brought 
about that measure of Reform which he so 
much deprecated. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the present 
Government had not begun the Ordnance 
Estimates. They had only reviewed them. 
When they should have an opportunity of 
forming estimates of their own, a greater 
reduction might be expected. 

The Resolution agreed to, as were also 
the following: 9,089/. for Salaries of the 
Department at Woolwich; 17,705/. for 
the Salaries of the Civil Establishment of 
the Ordnance Stations at Home; 27,724. 
for the Salaries of Out Stations in Ireland 
and abroad; and 40,7561. for the Salaries 
of Barrack-Masters, and Barrack-Serjeants 
at home and abroad. 

The House resumed. 


— POPP RI OL LO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 14, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Annual Indemnity brought up from the 
Commons, and read a first time. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 
Archbishop of York, fifty from Rippon, Harrowgate, and 
other places in Yorkshire. 


Tue Beer Brix.] The Earl of Mal- 
mesbury said, that the Magistracy of the 
country had had some opportunity of 
ascertaining the effects of the Beer Bill 
which had been passed in the last Session, 
and he thought it proper that the atten- 
tion of the House should be called to 
the subject. He should at present con- 
tent himself with moving for certain Re- 
turns which would enable their Lordships 
to form an accurate judgment of what the 
effect of the Bill had been throughout the 
country, and particularly in the agricul- 
tural districts. He wished the House to 
be put in possession of information on the 
subject, for it was his opinion, that the 
Bill had, in its operation, been of a perni- 
cious tendency, and in saying this he par- 
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ticularly alluded to the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Ife wished to ascertain the number 
of licenses that had been taken out under 
the new Act, and he should move, that 
there be laid before this House a Return 
of the number of Licenses for the sale of 
Beer that had been taken out under the 
Act of 10th George 4th, c.-64, to the latest 
period to which the account can be made 
out, distinguishing the several counties 
in which such Licenses had been granted. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
not his intention to trespass upon the time 
of their Lordships, but he wished to take 
the present opportunity of merely saying 
a few words, lest it should otherwise go 
forth to the public, and particularly to 
those who had an interest in the Bill, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers felt themselves 
averse from the measure that had been 

assed in the last Session of Parliament. 

he fact was not so; and his Majesty’s 
Government, in applying for information 
on this subject, had no other object in 
view than to make themselves acquainted 
with the truth, and to ascertain if the 
charges made out against the Bill, were 
well grounded or not, When he proposed, 
on two occasions, in the other House, a 
Bill of this nature, it was a special object 
with him that beer should not be allowed 
to be drunk on the premises where it was 
sold; but his Majesty’s late Government, 
having made particular inquiries on the 
subject, and having availed themselves 
of the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee, decided against his clause; and he, 
perhaps, though his mind was unchanged 
on the subject, was inclined to admit that 
they were justified in doing so. He would 
acknowledge that he was aware that great 
evils had arisen from the Bill, in one or 
two districts, and he particularly alluded 
to the counties of Hants, Wilts, and 
Somerset. The same effects, however, 
had not been produced in the northern 
counties, where he had the best opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with its effects, 
Neither the Clergy, the Dissenters, nor 
the landlords in the north, had made any 
complaints of the ae of the Bill, or 
of its effects upon the habits of the poorer 
classes. It was proper to examine into 
the subject carefully, and to scrutinize the 
nature of the proposed changes, for the 
mischiefs which might have arisen from 
the measure might be only temporary, and 
consequent upon a sudden change of sys- 
tem; for though all changes did occa- 
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sionally produce evils, they were in some 
cases of a temporary nature, and were com- 
pensated by the ultimate working of the 
new system. Until the House were in 
possession of full information upon the 
subject, and until every precaution had 
been taken, he could not see the propriety 
of making changes in a law, under which 
so many vested interests had already been 
formed. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that 
inquiry into the subject was all he at pre- 
sent wanted, and he did not know that a 
better way of obtaining information could 
be devised, than that of granting a Com- 
mittee. 

The Earl of Carnarvon conceived, that 
the Bill, in its effects, had turned out to 
be a pernicious measure, and as vested 
interests were daily growing up under its 
protection, he thought that investigation 
ought not to be delayed. 

Lord Skelmersdale thought, that the 
House ought to be put into possession of 
the answers which the Magistrates of the 
country had written to the circular letter 
which the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, had sent 
throughout the country. 

The Lord Chancellor explained, that the 
evidence already produced upon the sub- 
ject was sufficient to satisfy the minds of 
most persons. He was far from insinuat- 
ing any thing against those Magistrates, 
that had reported against the Beer Bill, 
but at the same time he could not shut 
his eyes to the infirmities of nature, nor 
could he forget what was likely to be pro- 
duced by the fact, that the Bill took from 
the Magistrates the only patronage pos- 
sessed by a Justice of the Peace—the 
power of granting licenses. As long as 
nature was nature, as long as man was 
man, there was a frailty within him, which 
would bias his judgment, and one person 
would see an object in a very different 
point of view from another, according as 
their interests were differently affected by 
it. He was far from impugning the 
Magistrates, but nevertheless, from the 
causes he had stated, their reports must be 
considered in some instances, and to a 
certain degree, as drawn up under a bias 
of the judgment. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
felt some surprise that the noble Lord upon 
the Woolsack should impugn the whole 
Magistracy of the country, and declare 
that every Magistrate was capable of mak- 
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ing an Official report under the influence 
of a bias produced by his personal interests. 
He believed, on the contrary, that the 
Magistrates were incapable, from any such 
motives, of giving incorrect information 
to the Executive Government. It was, 
in point of fact, quite ridiculous, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Home 
Department should address the circular 
he had addressed to the Magistrates of the 
country, if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
entertained of them such opinions as had 
been that night uttered by the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack. He had no desire to 
press his Motion; but he certainly did 
wish to know what was the number of 
houses that had been licensed under the 
present Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
indifferent to him whether the Returns 
were pressed for or not, and in that parti- 
cular the noble Earl might take the course 
which he thought best; but it was not a 
matter of indifference to him to be held 
up to the public as having made an attack 
upon the Magistracy of the country which 
he never had made, and which it had 
never been his intention to make. He 
appealed to their Lordships whether what 
he had said, could bear the shadow of a 
shade—the show of a semblance—of an 
attack upon the Magistrates? He had 
always admitted, that the Justices of the 
Peace were a useful body of men—useful 
professionally, judicially, and in every 
respect, and he was far from impugning 
them, or impeaching their conduct. All 
that he had done was, to suppose them 
not exempt from the general laws of our 
common nature, and to state that Minis- 
ters ought to bear this in mind when they 
were called upon to judge, not of the evi- 
dence, butoftheopinions of the Magistrates. 
He would defy any man, or body of men, 
tobe exempt from what was the common lot 
of all men, and all men would have their 
opinions biassed by a system under which 
they enjoy power, and be inclined against 
a change by which that power was to be 
taken from them. If he had not taken 
this opportunity of meeting the noble 
Earl’s accusation in the way he had done, 
the charge of his having attacked the 
Magistrates of the country would have 
been repeated here and in other places; 
and it would have gone forth that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were adverse to the 
whole body of the Magistracy. The ob- 
servations which he had made were not 
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in favour of any measure which had been 
introduced by himself or his friends, for 
the Bill in question had been brought for- 
ward by their predecessors in office. 

The Marquis of Salisbury maintained 
that the Bill had not worked well as far as 
the morals of the lower orders were con- 
cerned ; but yet it had not been found to 
have all the bad effects which had been 
attributed to it. 

Lord Melbourne could state, on the 
part of the Ministers, that they had not 
made up their minds with respect to the 
Bill. He was desirous of having the best 
information upon the subject, and he 
thought that longer time ought to be taken 
to ascertain how the Bill actually worked. 
Measures of this sort, undertaken by Minis- 
ters, were always attended by the inconve- 
nience of disturbing the public mind ; but 
complaints had become so extremely nu- 
merous, that he should have thought he 
neglected his duty if he had not taken 
steps to obtain full and clear information 
upon the subject. He entertained great 
respect for the Magistrates, and he consi- 
dered that their replies had afforded him 
very full information upon the effects and 
operations of the Bill; but being at the 
same time well aware that the imputations 
which had been now urged against them 
would be cast upon the Magistrates, he 
had also directed a circular to other bodies 
of men. He had felt, that the subject was 
of great and permanent importance to the 
morals and well-being of the country, and 
that the closest attention should be given 
to it. He hoped that the Bill would ulti- 
mately be found beneficial. 

Motion agreed to. 


Petitions against 


Peritions aGAInst Rerorm.] The 
Earl of Haddington said, that he rose to 
present to their Lordships a Petition from 
the important county of Edinburgh, against 
the Bill which a noble Lord had introduced 
into the other House, for the object of 
Reforming the Representation in Parlia- 
ment. So many occasions had lately been 
taken to depreciate county petitions, that 
he felt himself called upon to vindi- 
cate the rights of the landed interests to 
speak their opinions, without being misre- 
presented, upon matters of such high im- 
portance. The meeting from which the 
petition had proceeded was not what was 
commonly called a hole-and-corner meet- 
ing. It was a meeting called by a public 
requisition, and it was openly held in the 
VOL, III. § fig 
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county hall. Some persons were not 
inclined to pay much attention to county 
petitions unless they were numerously 
signed; but if the property and rank of 
those who attended a meeting gave any 
consequence to a petition, he should claim 
the utmost deference to that which he had 
then to present. He could take upon 
himself to say, that there were few per- 
sons at the meeting in question who were 
not the representatives of landed property. 
A difference of opinion had prevailed at 
the meeting, but it had subsided, and the 
result was, the voting of a petition praying, 
that the Reform Bill now before the House 
of Commons should not pass into a law. 
The petition stated, that the petitioners, 
though against the Reform Bills, were not 
averse to such a Reform as would be con- 
sistent with the established Constitution 
of the country. This, he must confess, 
was a new feature in petitions from that 
part of the United Kingdom from which 
this petition came (Scotland), shewing that 
the question of Reform was no longer one 
of principle, but a question of degree. 
What degree of Reform the petitioners 
might be pleased with, it was not for him 
to say, and perhaps they might not go so 
far as he was inclined togo; for he thought 
it essential for the safety of the institutions 
of the country that the measure of Reform 
should go far enough to conciliate the opi- 
nions of the great bulk of the intellect 
and respectability of the country. The 
petitioners prayed that the right of voting 
should be continued to all places at pre- 
sent possessed of it, and in this prayer he 
cordially agreed. The principle of dis- 
franchisement was dangerous in itself, and 
fraught with the most evil consequences, 
and the qualification of 10/. was not found- 
ed in any established principle whatever. 
The petitioners next speak of the manner 
in which the Reform Bill would affect the 
interests of their own county. They did 
not object to the granting of Representa- 
tives to large manufacturing towns, nor to 
the general regulation of elections; but 
they protested against dividing the Repre- 
sentation of counties, and thus depriving 
them of the privileges they had enjoyed 
for many centuries, and which had been 
confirmed to them by the treaty of the 
Union. If this alluded to what was pro- 
posed with respect to the counties of Sel- 
kirk and Peebles, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that in this particular the Bill 
ought to be altered. In his opinion, the 
2U 
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time was come that the principle of 
popular elections must be introduced into 
Scotland. The petitioners stated, that the 
proposed plan of Reform would have the 
eflect of subverting the due influence of } 
property, and of giving the privilege of 
returning Members to persons of small 
possessions. If the Bill were to remain | 
in its present state, he should certainly | i 
concur in the views of the petitioners, It 
was established by the returns before | 
the House, that the people inhabiting | 
towns would have the preponderance in| 
returning Members who ought to be re- | 
turned by the landed interest. The in- 
liabited houses in Scotland amounted to 
351,000 odd hundreds. The inhabited 
house-tax upon such of these as were rated 
at above 10/.a year, amounted to 35,7007. 
Of this 25,036/. was levied upon houses 
rated at between 102. and 20/. a year. 
The whole constituency of Scotland was 
calculated by the noble Lord who had in- 
troduced the Bill at about 60,000, and by 
the inhabited house-tax it would appear 
that more than one half of this constitu- 
ency would consist of householders, and 
of these, 25,000 would consist of very 
small householders. He did not know, 
that the inhabited house-tax was any cri- 
terion, for taxation by the present Bill was 
not referred to. It was enacted, that the 
Sheriffs of counties were to decide the 
value of the houses, and if the owners 
thought themselves aggrieved, the appeal 
lay from the Sheriffalone, to the Sheritfand 
a Jury: and lastly, the appeal might be 
carried even to the House of Lords. The 
people of Scotland, therefore, dreaded the 
introduction of such a system of endless 
litigation, with all its consequences of fraud 
and perjury. He did not know upon what 
principle at present the house-tax was laid, 
for to his knowledge a great many houses 
worth more than 101. a year escaped taxa- 
tion. By the clause in the present Bill, a 
house and land might be valued together, 
so that small houses rated at only 5/. a 
year, if they had a little land attached to 
them, would be valued at 10/., and ac- 
quire the right of voting. The country 
would be overwhelmed by voters of this 
petty description. He was certain that 
very mistaken notions prevailed amongst 
people in England on this point, owing to 
the different manner in which buildings 
were managed in Scotland from the mode 
in which they were managed in this coun- 
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leases should not give a right to vote un- 
less where they were for 50/.a year, but 
in Scotland, where buildings were leased 
out in perpetuity, the Bill would confer 
the right of voting. He was sure that it 
would be extremely difficult to strike out 
a proper mode for establishing a constitu- 
ency In populous towns in Sgotland ; but 
in towns where there was a large popula- 
tion, his Majesty’s Ministers, by carefully 
attending to allthe suggestions swhich might 
be made to them from competently inform- 
ed quarters, and by proceeding with due 
caution and deliberation, might be able 
to furnish a good system of popular elec- 
tion in Scotland, which would be under- 
stood there, which would lead to no chi- 
canery, and which would be quite satis- 
factory. With regard to the whole mea- 
sure of Reform, he trusted that when it 
came to be discussed, it would be recol- 
lected, both in that House and in the 
other House of Parliament, that while that 
measure introduced a great and important 
change into the existing state of the Re- 
presentation, even in England, the change 
which it went to introduce into Scotland 
would be a complete and entire novelty; 
for in that country, during the last 300 or 
400 years, except in some of the borough 
towns, nothing like a popular election had 
been known. In making that statement he 
only stated an undoubted fact, and it was 
one which rendered necessary the appli- 
cation ef great caution and deliberation 
to the consideration of a measure which 
was intended to introduce a popular system 
of election into that country. There was 
no country in the world where all the rela- 
tions and dependencies of social life were 
ina happier state than they were and had 
been in Scotland for many years, and he 
hoped sincerely and anxiously that nothing 
would come from Parliament which would 
tend to impair or endanger such a state of 
things. He would not take upon himself 
to say, that any thing which Parliament 
would do upon this subject would have 
such an effect; but nevertheless, it was 
impossible to contemplate the great change 
which it was proposed to introduce into 
Scotland, without anxiety as to its result ; 

and he should be grieved indeed, if that 
result should be to disorganize the social 
relations at present existing in that coun- 
try, for at such a rate political franchises 
would certainly be dearly purchase od. He 
should not, on this occasion, go further 
into the general question, but would con- 
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clude by stating, that the prayer of the 
petition was, that the Bill now before 
Parliament should not pass into a law. 
The Earl of Rosebery said, that as one 
of the largest landed proprietors in the 
county of Edinburgh, he felt called upon 
to make a few remarks on this occasion, 
both upon the petition which had been 
presented, and the statement which had 
been made by his noble friend who 
had just sat down. He was ready at once 
to admit, that several of the names attach- 
ed to the petition were those of gentlemen of 
rank, of ancient family, and considerable 
property, in the county of Edinburgh. He 
would also say, that many others of the 
petitioners were known to him, either per- 
sonally or by reputation,—that they were 
valued for their character and property, 
and that, in fact, all those who had signed 
this petition were men of respectability, 
whose opinions were undoubtedly worthy 
of attention. But there were two points 
connected with this and all other county 
petitions which had been or which would 
be presented from Scotland on the subject 
of Reform, which should never be forgotten 
when the value and importance of such 
petitions were to be duly and fairly esti- 
mated. The first point was, that county 
meetings in Scotland in no respect or 
degree whatever resembled county meet- 
ings in England. The county meet- 
ings in Scotland were not constituted, as 
in this country, of every description of 
persons of property and intelligence in the 
county. The county meetings in Scotland 
comprised a particular class of persons, 
many of whom had no property in the 
county in which the meeting took place. 
The second point to which he wished to 
direct the attention of their Lordships, as 
connected with those county petitions from 
Scotland, was, that the great majority of 
the individuals who attended those meet- 
ings were personally and directly interest- 
ed in the opposing the change which it was 
proposed to make inthe Representation of 
that county. He was not prepared to go 
into an analysis of this petition on this oc- 
casion, to demonstrate that it completely 
came under the class of petitions which he 
had just described; but, looking at the 
petition, he saw appended to it the names 
of several persons who had no property in 
the county of Edinburgh; and he was 
sure of this fact also, that several persons 
who were possessed of property in that 
county were debarred from attending the 
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meeting at which this petition was adopted, 
because, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of county meetings in Scotland, they would 
have no voice there. The number of per- 
sons who had signed the petition was 
sixty-two, in a county the population of 
which, after deducting the population both 
of the City of Edinburgh and the town of - 
Leith, amounted to 53,000. He begged 
further to remark, that it appeared from a 
return which had been laid upon their 
Lordships’ Table, that in the county of 
Edinburgh there were 464 proprietors rated 
at 10/. and upwards. Now he would con- 
tend, that until a meeting of the county of 
Edinburgh should be held, at which those 
464 persons could attend and have a voice, 
their Lordships would not beable to ascer- 
tain the real feelings of that county with 
regard to the measure of Reform; and he 
was convinced that if such a meeting 
should be called, the petition which would 
be adopted at it would be of a very differ- 
entcharacter from that which had emanated 
from those sixty-two individuals, The ob- 
servations which he had made on this peti- 
tion applied also to the other petitions 
which were in progress from the other coun- 
ties in Scotland. He had made out a list 
of the number of persons who had attended 
four or five county meetings in Scotland at 
which petitions had been adopted, and the 
English Peers in that House would be 
somewhat disappointed when they found 
what was the character of such county 
meetings. In the county of Perth—the 
largest in Scotland—a very opulent coun- 
ty, witha population amounting to 140,000, 
and containing, according to a return on 
their Table, between 700 and 800 persons 
rated for a property of 10/. and upwards, 

the number that voted at a county meet- 

ing, convened to consider the question of 
Reform, consisted of a majority of fifty- 

eight against it, and a minority of thirty- 

six in favour of it, and that was what was 

called a large county meeting in Scotland. 

In the county of Banff, which contained a 

considerable population and a great num- 

ber of landowners, the amount of persons 

that attended a county meeting, at which 

a petition had been adopted in favour of 
the measure, consisted of thirteen who 

voted for the petition, and four who voted 

against it. In the county of Moray, eight 

persons attended the county meeting, five 

of whom voted against Reform, and three 

in favour of it. In Selkirk, which was 





undoubtedly a small county, six persons 
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attended the county meeting three of 
whom voted for, and three against the 
measure of Reform. In the county of 
Haddington, which was an opulent and 
wealthy county, the meeting was composed 
of twenty persons ; no petition was adopt- 
ed at that county meeting, but several 
speeches were made, and a variety of re- 
solutions were passed, and twelve of the 
persons present voted against the measure 
and eight in favour of it. These details 
would show to their Lordships what was 
the real nature of Scotch county meetings 
—how they were constituted, as regarded 
those who could attend and vote at them; 
and having laid those details before their 
Lordships, he would leave them to judge 
whether petitions from such meetings could 
be considered as justly expressing the 
opinions of the landed proprietors of Scot- 
Jand on this subject. For his part he 
would say, that neither the petition from 
the county of Edinburgh, nor the petitions 
from the other counties in Scotland, at all, 
in his mind, afforded an evidence, either 
as regarded property or as regarded popu- 
lation, of the feeling which existed in 
Scotland upon the subject of Reform. He 
hoped that under this qualification and 
reservation all those county petitions from 
Scotland on the subject of Reform would 
be for the future received in that House. 
He should not go further intoa discussion 
of the general principle of the measure on 
this occasion than to state, that all who 
entertained the opinion that Reform was 
necessary in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, must be of opinion, notwith- 
standing the extreme novelty to which bis 
noble friend had alluded, as applicable to 
such a measure, that Reform was doubly 
necessary in Scotland. Ina country like 
Scotland,whereevery part of the Represent- 
ative system required amendment, he was 
ready to admit, that the question ought to 
be entertained with caution and wisdom, 
but, he would also add, with sincerity, 
efficiency, and in good earnest. If the 
present opportunity for amending that 
system should be allowed to pass by, it 
might happen that no opportunity would 
hereafter present itself for effecting it. By 
introducing such a Reform into Scotland, 
they would at once elevate the character of 
the people of Scotland, and the character 
of their Representatives, rendering them 
more worthy of their confidence, and better 
calculated to discharge the important 
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bers of Parliament. By introducing such 
a Reform there, they would demonstrate 
that there could not be a greater fallacy 
than that which had been advanced by 
many persons, and which he had often 
heard propounded with no lack of boldness 
but with an entire lack of argument,— 
namely, that the extraordinary prosperity 
of Scotland was attributable to the state of 
its Representation. He was of opinion 
that many persons who made that state- 
ment did not themselves believe it, and 
that those who did believe it had mistaken 
the means by which a great and beneficial 
end had been achieved. He should re- 
serve what he had further to say until the 
time for discussing the Bill regarding 
Scotland should arrive, when he hoped to 
be able to point out some improvements, 
the introduction of which into the Bill 
would render it more perfect and efficient, 
and more analogous to the particular in- 
stitutions of that country which it was in- 
tended to ameliorate. In conclusion, he 
begged to disclaim any want of courtesy or 
respect towards those petitioners, for to 
both his courtesy and his respect he felt 
that they were fully entitled : at the same 
time he had felt it his duty to exercise that 
freedom which, asa member of that House 
he possessed, in examining the distinct 
merits of this petition, and in pointing out 
to their Lordships the real weight which 
ought to be attached to it. 

The Duke of Buccleugh did not deny 
the statement of the noble Earl who had 
just sat down, that this petition had ema- 
nated from but a small number of persons 
in the county of Edinburgh, but the ma- 
jority of them were persons who had large 
properties there. He had no doubt that 
if they held out to the 464 persons to whom 
the noble Earl had alluded, the option of 
having a vote or not, that they would be 
for a measure which would give them the 
right of voting. It was a fact that the 
most mistaken notions were abroad in Scot- 
land regarding this Bill, and he believed 
that by far the greater portion of the lower 
classes in that country were not aware of 
its real nature, or of what it would give 
them, and that they were totally mistaken 
as to the advantages which they expected 
to derive from it. He could inform their 
Lordships, that the prevailing impression 
amongst those classes in Scotland was, 
that this Bill would give them a right to 
vote in the counties; that after it passed 
there would be no more excisemen,—no 
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more gaugers: that they should have a 
free trade ; that whiskey would be cheap, 
&c. He was aware of the fact that such 
an impression had been created amongst 
the lower classes of the people in Scotland 
by persons who were going about the coun- 
try there, exciting the most absurd expect- 
ations amongst the people, and indus- 
triously promoting an agitation, the fruits 
of which were witnessed in the riots that 
had lately occurred in Edinburgh. He 
could not understand why Selkirk should 
be disfranchised, or why it should be join- 
ed to Peeblesshire. But he should defer 
stating his reasons for objecting to the 
Bill altogether, until it had come regular- 
ly before them. 

The Earl of Haddington presented a si- 
milar Petition from certain persons who 
had not been able to attend the meeting at 
which the petition he had previously pre- 
sented had been adopted. In doing so he 
begged to say, that he did not deny, that 
those petitions came from a small number 
of persons, but he only claimed for them 
that weight and attention to which their 
respectability entitled them. He only 
asked that respect for their petition, which 
would be given to the petition of the 
gentry of Hampshire or any other English 
county. 

The Duke of Wellington presented a 
Petition from the Noblemen, freeholders, 
Justices of the Peace, and Commissioners 
of Supply of the county of Dumbarton, 
complaining of the extensive and sweeping 
Reform which was contemplated by the 
Reform Bill as regarded Scotland. He 
observed that there was no part of the 
country which, during the last fifty years, 
had been more progressively and uniformly 
prosperous than Scotland; that was a fact 
which could not be disputed, and he re- 
membered, with particular satisfaction, a 
remark which had been made once by a 
noble friend of his, whose loss at present 
he every day saw more reason to deplore, 
—he meant the late Eari of Liverpool,— 
that Scotland was in every respect the 
best-conditioned country in the world; 
yet this was the country into which his 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed to introduce 
what the petitioners called “a sweeping 
Reform.” He begged to say, that what- 
ever might be the difference between the 
county Meetings in Scotland, and the 
county Meetings held in England and else- 
where, it was the duty of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, particularly when they were 
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about to propose a change which went to 
alter that which had been settled by the 
act of Union and by a solemn treaty be- 
tween the two countries, to have consulted 
the opinions and wishes of the great landed 
proprietors in Scotland, before they brought 
forward a measure of that description. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord King remarked, that seeing the 
importance which the noble Duke was 
anxious to attach to this petition, he sup- 
posed the noble Duke thought that the 
county Meeting at which it had been 
adopted was at least no farce. 


Peririon IN Favour oF ReErorm.| 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
rose to present a Petition on the subject of 
Reform, to which, notwithstanding the 
number of petitions which had been pre- 
sented on that question, he felt it his duty 
to call the attention of their Lordships, not 
only on account of the number of signa- 
tures appended to it, but on account of the 
great respectability of the parties from 
whom the petition emanated. It was 
adopted at a public Meeting convened in 
the city of London, and held in the 
Egyptian-hall, consisting of the merchants, 
bankers, and other traders of the Metropo- 
lis; and when he stated that eight or nine 
tenths of those persons who came fairly un- 
der that description had signed this petition, 
—that in point of fact it had been signed 
by almost all the respectable merchants of 
London, and that altogether it had attached 
to it the names of about 9,000 persons, 
filling the rank of traders in London—he 
was sure that their Lordships would sce 
that it was highly deserving of their atten- 
tion. He was not desirous on this occa- 
sion to revive in that House the irregular, 
though certainly not useless discussion, up- 
on the general subject of the measure which 
had taken place there previous to the late 
recess ; but he could not avoid calling the 
attention of the House to the peculiar 
value of the opinions of that class of persons 
from whom this petition emanated, Having 
been one of those who had given their 
assent to this measure of Reform, solely 
on the ground that they thought it caleu- 
lated to strengthen and render permanent 
the invaluable establishments under which 
we had the happiness to live, he was glad 
to find the opinions of persons who were 
most deeply interested not only in the per. 
manency of our establishments, but in the 
continuance of the peace and the tran- 
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quillity of the country, thus expressed in | 


favour of the measure of Reform which had 
been brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He was rejoiced to find per- 
sons whose most valuable interests were 
closely interwoven with the existence of 
those institutions, and with the peace of 
the country, thus coming forward, after 
having maturely considered the details of 
the Reform Bill, and expressing their con- 
viction that the adoption of such a measure 
by Parliament would tend most effectually 
to preserve the institutions, and the peace 
and quiet of the country, upon the pre- 
servation of which their interests so vitally 
depended. The proprietors of land were 
interested in the preservation of that tran- 
quillity, but perhaps not so much as those 
who were engaged in trade and commerce. 
Should a storm arise, whenever it passed 
away real property would regain its value ; 
but it was totally a different case with 
those whose wealth consisted in the circu- 
lating capital of the country. Even a 
temporary interruption of the public tran- 
quillity might extinguish all their hopes, 
and destroy all their property. He there- 
fore regarded this petition, coming as it 
did from such an important class of per- 
sons, as affording a strong argument in fa- 
vour of the Reform which had been pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Marquis concluded by presenting 
the petition, which was ordered to lie on 
the Table. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was 
anxious to obtain some information from 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, explanatory of his declaration on a 
former occasion, so far as that declaration 
was contravened by a more recent state- 
ment on the part of Ministers elsewhere. 
It might be remembered that the noble 
Earl had pledged himself to stand or fall 
by the Reform Bill now on the table of 
the other House of Parliament, and not to 
abate a jot of its provisions. Since that 
declaration, however, Ministers had seen 
reason to depart from their measure in se- 
veral important particulars—of which it 
would be sufficient to cite their having 
renounced their intention of reducing the 
number of the Members of the House of 
Commons. The noble Marquis was pro- 


ceeding to read extracts from Lord John 
Russell’s speech, in order to show that 
that noble Lord had laid great stress on 
the necessity of a reduction of the number 
of the Members of the other House, when— 
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The Earl of Mansfield rose to order: 
| It was irregular, he said, and contrary to 
‘the usages of Parliament, to make the 
alleged reports of what might have oc- 
curred elsewhere the subject of discussion 
in that House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry would not 
persist in discussing the speech of the no- 
| ble Mover of the Reform Bill, though he 
could not see any impropriety or inconve- 
nience in his doing so; and should there- 
fore confine himself to a simple question— 
namely, whether Ministers meant to reduce 
the number of the House of Commons 
from 658 to 596 as they had originally 
proposed, or not? How they meant, in 
case they did not reduce them, to fill up 
the deficiency which their disfranchising 
clause, and the schedules A and B, would 
occasion? Whether, in fact, they meant 
to retain these disfranchisements like so 
many old bad notes to be issued at conve- 
nience. 

Earl Grey concurred entirely with the 
noble Earl opposite, who had risen to 
order, as to the inconvenience and irregu- 
larity of discussions founded on newspaper 
reports, however accurate, and on the 
merits of a measure which had not yet 
come before them substantially. He, how- 
ever, would answer the noble Marquis 
briefly, but, he trusted, satisfactorily. The 
noble Marquis had reminded their Lord- 
ships of his (Earl Grey’s) pledge delivered 
on a former occasion, to the effect that he 
would not consent to compromise the 
principle of the Reform measure, but 
would stand or fall by it as originally 
planned. The noble Marquis had correctly 
stated his declaration. He had said, that 
he would stand or fall by the principle of 
the Bill now in progress in the other House 
ot Parliament; and for the satisfaction of 
the noble Marquis would then repeat his 
declaration, that he would not consent 
for himself or his colleagues to abandon a 
single principle of that Bill, but would 
stand or fall by it as it succeeded or other- 
wise. When he had, however, expressed 
his determination to thus stand or fall by 
the Reform Bill, he had also explicitly 
stated, that it was the principle of that Bill 
which he would not for a moment consent 
to compromise—for he was not presump- 
tuous enough to imagine that there might 
not be defects of detail susceptible of im- 
provement. The principle which Ministers 
had in view in bringing forward the mea- 
sure was, to effect such improvements in 
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the Representation of the people as the 
well-being of the country required,—in 
fact, to adapt the Representation to the in- 
stitutions, to the wants, property, and in- 
telligence of the country; and he would 
not consent to any alteration in the pro- 
yisions—not to say the principle—of that 
measure, which was at all likely to in- 
terfere with this its great object. As a 
means to this end, and not as an end in 
itself, Ministers proposed to disfranchise 
certain boroughs incompatible with a pure 
system of Representation, and therefore 
they would not assent to any modifications 
of the means which might defeat the end 
they had in view. With respect to what 
the noble Marquis had observed touching 
a reduction of the Members of the other 
House of Parliament, he begged their 
Lordships to bear in mind, that that reduc- 
tion formed no essential portion of the mea- 
sure—that it was a question the merits of 
which were not involved in the success or 
merits of the Reform Bill. It was true 
that he and his colleagues did entertain an 
opinion that such a reduction would be 
advantageous to the public weal, and that 
a fewer number would contribute to the 
despatch of public business; but that 
opinion formed, he repeated, no essential 
element of their plan of Reform; and 
therefore not to insist on its enforcement 
could not in fairness be construed into a 
compromise of the principle by which he 
pledged himself to stand or fall. This 
opinion of the inconvenience of the present 
large number of the House of Commons’ 
Members was not a new one of his. He 
had often asserted it, more particularly 
when the act of legislative Union with 
Ireland was under the consideration of the 
other House of Parliament. On that oc- 
casion he moved, as an amendment to the 
Bill, that 100 Members be taken off the 
Representation of England, to make room 
for the 100 new Members which Ireland 
was to send under its provisions, and the 
feelings of the majority of the House, and 
the then Government, were far from being 
hostile to his proposition, the chief obsta- 
cle to the success of which arose from the 
principle of compensation to certain bo- 
rough proprietors in Ireland having been 
recognised by the Government. His 
opinion, then, as to the advantages of a 
reduction of the number of the Commons, 
he repeated, formed no essential part of 
the Reform Bill, and was to be judged of 
on other grounds, Then as to some alter- 
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ations which it was proposed to make 
in the details of the Bill, he wished it to be 
borne in mind, that they were so far from 
being opposed to its principle, that they 
only went to carry it into effect, and were 
only such improvements as more correct 
information suggested. Since the plan 
and objects of the Bill had been first an- 
nounced to Parliament, Ministers had ob- 
tained more correct returns of the popula- 
tion of the boroughs and towns which it 
would affect; and the result would be a 
modification, in two or three instances, of 
the schedules A and B; but, as he had 
before said, no departure from the princi- 
ple of the measure. The noble Marquis 
asked whether Ministers meant to propose 
that the number of the Commons should 
be kept up to 658, the present number; 
and if so, how they meant to fill up the 
deficiency which the disfranchising clauses 
would occasion. His answer was, that 
Ministers would not originate any propo- 
sition to make good this deficiency. Their 
individual opinions were, as he had stated, 
in favour of a reduction of the number; 
but if the House of Commons should, con- 
trary to this opinion, agree that the full 
complement of 658 Members was expedi- 
ent, he and his colleagues did not feel that 
they should therefore abandon the Bill of 
which this reduction was not an essential 
feature. If a deficiency should thus require 
to be filled up, he was notcalled upon to say 
how it might be done with advantage to 
the public. All he would say was, that 
he would not consent to its being filled up 
from schedule A, that is, from the boroughs 
proposed to be disfranchised altogether. 
Nor from schedule B, that is, from those 
boroughs which the bill would deprive of 
the power of returning more than one 
Member, but only in such a way as would 

conduce to the great object of the measure 
—the giving to the property and intelligence 
of the country their due share of Represen- 
tation. The Government had no power or 
intention of doling out the right of send- 

ing Representatives like bank notes, as the 

noble Marquis thought fit to describe it. 

Their Lordships knew well what situation 

Ministers were in, and that they could 

not dole out the right of Representation 

as they thought fit. Ministers had no 

such power. It depended upon the House 

of Commons, and on that House to deter- 

mine how the Representation should be 

apportioned. Any alterations that were 

proposed by Ministers should be on the 
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principle he had stated. It was in strict 
accordance with the principle of the mea- 
sure, to correct any errors into which the 
framers of the Bill had fallen from the 
errors in the population returns. ‘There 
had been, and there should be, no altera- 
tion proposed or consented to by him or 
his colleagues, which was inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill. He felt 
himself pledged to the character and ef- 
ficiency of the measure, and to its princi- 
ples, and from those principles he would 
not depart—and upon those principles, 
when carried into effect, he once more re- 
peated, that he was prepared to stand or 
fall. 

The Earl of Carnarvon had, since he 
Jast addressed their Lordships, minutely 
examined the noble Earl’s Bill, and could 
safely say, that one more extraordinary 
in itself, and more extravagantly mis- 
chievous, it had never been his fortune to 
peruse. The noble Earl said, he would 
stand or fall by its principle; but as yet 
they had to learn what that principle was. 
He really could not say what it was, un- 
less, indeed, he could call it the principle 
of confiscation. Indeed, its leading prin- 
ciple was so difficult to discover, that its 
proposers had the right to claim tiie power 
of amending it The noble Earl who had 


. just spoken, said the Bill was intended to 


make the Representation more consistent 
with the institutions of the country. He 
had looked through the Bill, and he could 
not find that principle in any part of it. 
Upon the proposed Bill, the whole power 
of the country was given to one description 
of voters. He undertook to say, that 
under the new Bill a great majority of the 
voters would be found amongst the lower 
classes. All householders of 10/. were to 
vote, and the amount was not to be esti- 
mated according to the assessment, but 
according to the value of the houses. 
Every one knew, that the assessment was 
considerably lower than the value, and 
therefore if noble Lords looked to 10. as 
assessed, and the sum giving the right of 
voting, they mistook the provisions of the 
Bill. Looking to other parts of the Bill 
they were greatly objectionable. Not less 
than eighty boroughs were to be left to the 
discretion of the Privy Council, because 
they did not furnish what was considered a 
sufficient number of voters. Thirty-nine, 
or nearly half that number of boroughs, 
did not contain a majority of the freemen 
within their precincts, and therefore all 
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those boroughs might be said to be at the 
disposal of the Privy Council. After full, 
due, and mature consideration, such was the 
plan his Majesty’s Ministers had brought 
forward for providing a new and a better 
constitution, and for preserving the settled 
institutions of the country, which were 
amongst the greatest works of man, and 
had given wealth, character, and reputa- 
tion to Great Britain, and placed her at 
the head of all the nations of the world. 
The institutions of this country had also 
been proved to contain a principle of sta- 
bility beyond those of any other country. 
The reason of this was, because the insti- 
tutions of Great Britain had not been de- 
vised by any man, but had grown up with 
the habits of the people, and the country 
had prospered under them. He was not 
one of those who thought that, because 
the institutions of this country were good, 
they might not be improved and amended. 
Those whose eyes were suddenly opened, 
and who had become all at once Radicals, 
might ridicule his idea, that a Bill of 
Reform might become better by calm con- 
sideration, and that its details should be 
considered seriatim. If caution and deli- 
beration were not used in any measure of 
Reform, it would not only tend to unsettle 
the Constitution, but to unsettle men’s 
minds. In an article which appeared in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” some years 
since, and which was forcibly and _ elo- 
quently written, of which a person inti- 
mately connected with the present Govern- 
ment was gencrally known to be the author, 
it was justly stated, that the great practical 
excellence of the British Constitution 
arose from the immense variety of the 
rights of election which existed. The 
proposed Bill got rid of that variety, by 
extending the franchise to the householders 
in towns; so that popular clamour must 
always prevail, however it might be opposed 
to the good of the people, or the safety of 
the Crown. It had been thrown in his teeth 
thathe had toiled through many unprofitable 
nights in that House, attending to the Bills 
for disfranchising corrupt boroughs. In the 
East Retford case, which was brought 
before the House last year, the voters were 
brought to the bar seriatim, to fix the 
guilt on themselves. Now, to the best of 
his recollection, the greater number of 
those who were brought to the bar of their 
Lordships’ House, and confessed them- 
selves guilty of bribery, were little trades- 
men in small towns, men to whom the 
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franchise was given under this Bill, as they 
were generally persons who occupied houses 
valued above 10/. The boroughs, too, to 
which those voters belonged—such bo- 
roughs as Penryn and Retford—containing 
from 350 to 550 voters, were precisely the 
boroughs which were now to be established 
under this Bill. If the Bill, by establish- 
ing such a description of boroughs, and 
giving the right of voting to small trades- 
men, secured the purity of election, and 
put an end to bribery, it would act contrary 
to all the facts derived from experience. 
One of the principles of this Bill rested on 
the basis of population. Now, upon that 
point he would only observe, that though 
Ministers had laid down that principle in 
theory, they had by no means followed it 
in practice; for if they had, they would 
have found that the basis of population 
would have hurried them on from one step 
to another, until every vestige of the Con- 
stitution had been destroyed. He looked 
upon this Bill as the most unprincipled 
measure that he had ever heard of; and 
by the term ‘ unprincipled” he merely 
meant destitute of any fixed principle. 
It was a measure which had evidently been 
got up in a hurry by the present!Ministry. 
Their friends had made foolish speeches to 
their constituents out of doors, and, to 
make good those extravagant speeches, 
Ministers had brought in a measure quite 
as extravagant. He was certain that this 
Bill was not the production of his noble 
friend at the head of the Government ; it 
bore no mark of his master-hand—it dis- 
played no trace of his genius, of his talent, 
or of his experience. He must have as- 
signed the task of drawing up a new Con- 
stitution for the country to a committee of 
superannuated school-boys, just as he had 
assigned the task of drawing up his budget 
to some young statesmen of precocious 
experience, for in both cases the Ministers 
were equally unsuccessful. They brought 
forward a plan of finance forthe year, which 
they were obliged to abandon within a 
week of their first proposing it. He trusted 
that they would have the good sense to 
abandon in the same way their Reform 
Bill, which had been brought forward with 
as little consideration as their Budget. 
That Bill confiscated vested rights by 
wholesale, and sacrificed to mere theory 
privileges which had long existed in all 
classes of the community. It was now 
only the middle of April, and it was not 
until the Ist of March that the secret of 
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this Bill was communicated to the public. 
He thought that they ought to have more 
than six weeks to judge of the merits of 
a Bill which would destroy the present 
Constitution of England so far as related 
to the Representation of the people in the 
House of Commons, after it had lasted for 
as many as six centuries. They were 
proceeding not with calm deliberation, but 
with breathless haste, to pass a Bill which 
might place their Lordships in the greatest 
jeopardy. He contended, that more time 
ought to be granted for deliberation ; for 
the country had been taken by surprise, 
and had been deluded into a sudden 
burst of approbation of this measure by 
the clap-traps which it contained for all 
sorts of men. The fact was, that the more 
men looked into its details the more they 
disliked it ; and doubts as to its eligibility 
and its expediency were rising up in the 
mind of every liberal and thinking man in 
the country. He wished that his noble 
friend at the head of the Government 
would consider, before he proceeded fur- 
ther with this Bill, who were the allies who 
supported him in it. His noble friend 
knew enough of the motives of men to be 
aware of the causes which had induced so 
many discordant parties to unite in appro- 
bation of his Bill. All the violent agita- 
tions of the country, all its covert treasons, 
were arrayed in support of it. They had 
determined to give his noble friend a tem- 
porary respite from the agitation of the 
Ballot, and of the Repeal of the Union. 
But they had let out their reason for so 
doing—-they had avowed their belief that 
his noble friend would unintentionally do 
more for them in a single Session by this 
Bill of his, than they could ever hope to 
do for themselves in a long series of years 
by all their discussions. Yes, the Irish 
agitators were all his noble friend’s own! 
and he wished his noble friend much joy 
of his possession. The Birmingham Union, 
too, was all his own—that Union which 
had told the highest authorities of the 
country that they had funds and men to 
furnish two armies, each equal to that 
which fought at Waterloo, if it should be ne- 
cessaryto take uparms againstthe oligarchy. 
That was a phrase which of late had be- 
come fashionable: but, for his own part, 
he must say, that he did not know who 
the persons were who were branded under 
the title of the oligarchy. Did the reformers 
of Birmingham mean by the oligarchy the 
gentry of the country? Did they mean 
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that they would burn a few of their houses? 
Did they mean, that at their bidding the 
King was likely to become the greatest 
rebel in all his dominions? Then the 
twopenny trash all supported his noble 
friend ; so that, with this great confederate 
array, his noble friend marched against the 
old institutions of the country, supported 
by all the blasphemy and sedition which 
it contained. Did his noble friend think, 
that because the property of the country 
was silent, because those who held it, 
being accustomed to place confidence in 
the Government, from never having seen 
their flanks turned by Government on the 
one side, and by seditidn on the other, had 
not expressed themselves clamorously 
against this measure—did his noble friend 
think, thatthey did not feel the deepest alarm 
at its uncalied-for magnitude, and its pro- 
bable risk? They were inclined to give 
his noble friend all credit for honest and 
pure intention ; but they believed that on 
this occasion he had been led away by the 
counsels of others. The magic wand of 
Comus, and the enchanted cup of Circe, 
were very potential; and he really be- 
lieved that his noble friend must have been 
struck by the one or have been intoxicated 
by the other, before he changed his nature 
so far as to give his consent to the inno- 
vations which this Bill was calculated to 
make upon the Constitution. He was 
sorry to hear his noble friend opposite-— 
he meant the noble Marquis( Lansdown)— 
avowing that within the last three months 
he had seen grounds for altering all his 
former opinions. [The noble Marquis ex- 
pressed his dissent.] If his noble friend 
had altered them for good and sufficient 
reasons, he had done wisely ; but if there 
was any thing that had given him more 
pain than another in the course of these 
discussions, it was the belief that his noble 
friend, on whose talents he had been 
accustomed to rely for the salvation of the 
country, had been induced to drink of the 
same Circeian cup with his noble colleague 
at the head of the Government. What 
effect had been produced on the public 
mind by the manner in which his noble 
friend had brought forward this vaunted 
Reform Bill? The effect of it had been 
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this—that all discreet, and prudent, and 
thinking men looked upon his noble friend 
as the Neckar of the French Revolution. 
They believed him to be guiding the 
country, unknowingly, to the brink of a 
ptecipice—they believed, that when his 
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eyes should be opened, and he should look 
down upon the dreadful abyss which was 
yawning to ingulf it, he would recoil from 
his own act, and, with a hand too power- 
less to save and too virtuous to immolate 
his country, he would leave it to some 
ruthless ruffian arm to hurl it down to 
irretrievable destruction. That was the 
opinion of thousands who were deeply 
interested in the commercial welfare and 
prosperity of the country. They were 
convinced that confidence, which was the 
life and soul of commerce, would be 
destroyed by the passing of this Bill; that 
capital would be driven from the country ; 
that the same species of agitation which 
had driven manufactures from France in 
the time of Louis 14th, would drive them 
from our shores; and that then, like Vir- 
tue, when she fled the earth, they would 
never re-appear in their ancient resting- 
place. If Ministers had taken time 
to provide for the safety of the different 
interests of the country in this Bill, they 
might have had the benefit of his vote, 
such as it was, in its favour; but they had 
cut that question short; for in their 
scramble to disfranchise totally all boroughs 
with less than 2,000, and partially all 
boroughs with less than 4,000 inhabitants, 
and in their determination to base their 
Bill on a principle of population which 
they did not always carry into practice, 
they had lost sight of all those great 
interests which it was their bounden duty 
to have protected and preserved. He 
begged it might be understood that he was 
not enamoured of the anomalies of the 
Constitution. If any Bill had been intro- 
duced, founded on a moderate principle, 
it should have had his support. The 
measure intended to have been introduced 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, would have deserved his support. 
It proceeded on an intelligible principle, 
whilst the Bill now before Parliament pro- 
ceeded on an unknown principle, and 
could not be adopted without getting rid 
of those mighty interests on which the 
wealth and power of the country were 
founded. If they altered the institutions 
of the country, and adopted new institu- 
tions, it should be done with caution and 
deliberation. He was himself a friend to 
moderate Reform; and he believed that, in 
the present state of the country, they must 
concede to Reform something more than 
in their own calm and deliberate judgment 
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they might think prudent. But, to con- 
cede every thing to Reform, as was pro- 
posed in this Bill—to advance blindly, 
perhaps to salvation, but more probably 
to inevitable destruction—was that which 
no sensible man could ever think of doing. 
He therefore called upon the House and 
upon the country to pause before they 
gave their consent to a measure, which 
might plunge the country into a dangerous 
dbyss, from which no human councils 
could ever withdraw it. The noble Earl 
concluded by observing, that their Lord- 
ships might not perhaps pay much atten- 
tion to his boding voice, but that would 
not prevent him from raising it, whenever 
any measure was proposed to them which 
he thought likely to inflict injury on the 
laws and constitution of his country. 

The Bishop of Bristol, though not un- 
friendly to rational Reform, could not 
give his consent to the measure which was 
at present before the other House of Par- 
liament. Though the petitions in behalf 
of that measure were very numerous, he 
knew enough of the modes by which such 
petitions were got up, to induce him to 
believe that they did not express the sen- 
timents of the majority of the people. If 
the Bill had contained any provisions 
calculated to check that corruption and 
bribery at elections which all good men 
deplored, if it had gone no further than 
shortening the duration of the poll and 
limiting the expenses of election, he might 
have been inclined to support it: but, 
extensive as it now was, he could not look 
upon it as any thing else than a dangerous 
innovation upon the Constitution of the 
country. He objected to the Bill for ano- 
ther reason—it was a dangerous infringe- 
ment on the rights of property; and if 
Parliament once commenced a course of 
spoliation on one species of property, there 
was no telling what species of property 
would long continue safe. He was of 
opinion, that even the boasted omnipotence 
of Parliament was not competent to de- 
prive individuals, without their consent, of 
a species of property which they had long 
enjoyed. Individuals should not even be 
called on to forfeit property to which they 
had an undoubted right. He likewise 
contended, that this Bill was indefensible, 
inasmuch as it deprived the different cor- 
porations of the country of privileges 
which had long been vested in them. If 
Birmingham and Manchester were desirous 
of being represented in Parliament, let 
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them, with the large funds which were at 
their disposal, compensate the decayed 
boroughs which they deprived of the elec- 
tive franchise. Though no man was more 
willing than he was, to correct any real 
abuses, he could not help deprecating this 
measure, which he believed to be pregnant 
with mischief of every description to all 
the different interests of the country. He 
hoped that, if the Bill should come before 
their Lordships, the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government would modify it as 
much as possible. He was fully aware of 
the responsibility which he incurred by 
this declaration of his opinion, and he was 
anxious to have it understood that, in 
making it, he was merely expressing his 
own individual opinions, and not those of 
the honourable profession to which he 
belonged. 

The Lord Chancellor.—‘‘ My Lords, I as- 
sure you, most unaffectedly, that I rise 
with great reluctance to prolong this un- 
usual, and I believe I must say irregular, 
and I am sure that we all feel, greatly in- 
convenient, discussion into which my noble 
friend has so unexpectedly dragged the 
House. [Cries of “no, no.”| Thenif I 
must not say dragged your Lordships, I 
will borrow one. of my noble friend’s me- 
taphors, which I will endeavour to keep 
unmixed,— though in the myriad of meta- 
phors which he employed he always mixed 
them in the most inexplicable confusion, 
—I will say, that if your Lordships were 
not dragged, you were seduced and be- 
guiled into this discussion by my noble 
friend most needlessly and unexpectedly ; 
for my noble friend who presented the 
petition, confined himself most closely to 
that which, according to the strictest 
rules of your Lordships’ House, is most in 
order: he did not enter into the whole 
merits of the whole question, but limited 
himself to making a comment on the per- 
sons from whom the petition proceeded, on 
the importance of the prayer of the peti- 
tion, and on the manner and on the oc- 
casion on which the petitioners had con- 
gregated together. These were the topics, 
and these were the only topics, on which 
my noble friend entered; but my noble 
friend near me, who cautiously abstained 
from joining in the Debate when the ques- 
tion was not raised irregularly, or unusu- 
ally, or incidentally upon a petition, but 
when it was brought forward expressly, 
and avowedly for the purpose of forcing a 
Debate on the merits of the Reform Bill— 
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my noble friend, who was silent when we 
ail were prepared for Debate, comes down 
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Prelate, whose speech was distinguished 
by straightforwardness of purpose and unde- 


when a petition is to be presented, and we | viating liberality and candour,—my noble 
are all unprepared, and drags us,—no I | friend and the right rev. Prelate both 
will not say drag, for that implies force, | state that they are Reformers, and that 


but seduces us, for that implies consent— 


into a discussion, to which he brings a | abuses. 


speech of great rhetoric, exuberant fancy, 
multitudinous metaphor, and long preme- 
ditation, and filled with great, if not 
always successful, attempts to instruct and 
amuse us; but a speech, of which, what- 
ever may be its other rare and exalted 
merit, conciseness is not that merit which 
I would venture to predicate as its distin- 
guishing characteristic. With all deference 
to my noble friend, I must say, that he 
took us alla little by surprise. My noble 
friend commenced his oration by saying 
that he had only a word or two to say re- 


garding this petition. Then I thought to | 


myself, ‘Oh, there is nothing here but 
what is right and regular.” But then he 
said that which, from the long experience 
I have had of this and the other House of 
Parliament, gave me strange misgivings, 
—he said—and it is always an ominous 
introduction to a professedly short state- 
ment—‘ far be it from me upon this occa- 
sion to enter into the merits of the gene- 
ral question.’ Assoon as my noble friend 
had uttered those words, myexperience led 
me to expect a long, elaborate, and pre- 
meditated disquisition on all the merits of 
the Reform Bill, and on every other topic 
which by any artifice of rhetoric my noble 
friend could connect with it, not except- 
ing that which was the real cause of his 
speech,—a general, a virulent, and not a 
very candid or even amicable attack on 
the character and persons of those who at 
this moment constitute the Cabinet. I 
should only be running the risk of verify- 
ing my own remark were I to begin the 
defence of my noble colleagues and my- 
self by abjuring any intention to enter into 
it at any great length. I have reason to 
know that my noble friend came down 
here fortified by good sleep and an excel- 
lent dinner,—I have not had the same 
benefit of either bed or board. 1 have 
undergone the fatigues of a long day with- 
out refreshment, and therefore your Lord- 
ships have some pledge that I shall not 
detain you longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. My noble friend and the right rev. 
Prelate who followed him,—and here I 
will observe, that I could wish that my 
noble friend had imitated the right rev. 








they will not stand up for acknowledged 
‘Only prove to us,’ says the 
right rev. Prelate, echoing the words of my 
noble friend, ‘only prove to us that these 
things are abuses, and we will be among 
the first to lop them off.’ Is it then, in 
the opinion of my noble friend, who ad- 
vertises himself as a reformer in one of the 
most anti-Reform speeches that I ever 
heard in the whcte course of my life, and 
whose advertisement contains as correct 
an account of his reforming propensities 
as the advertisements in the daily journals 
do of the wares advertised by them for sale 
—is it in the eye of such a Reformer as 
my noble friend no abuse that the most 
populous, the most opulent, the most en- 
terprising, and the most intelligent cities 
in this empire should be wholly unrepre- 
sented, whilst the mouldering mounds of 
Old Sarum, and the barren walls of Mid- 
hurst each send two Members to Parlia- 
ment? ‘Oh, but then,’ says he, ‘if 
your plan had been confined to that, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester might have 
been permitted to return Members to the 
House of Commons.’ Be it so. But then, 
is it no abuse,—mind, I am addressing 
myself all this time to a sincere thorough- 
going Reformer, for such my noble friend 
professes himself to be,—is it no abuse, I 
ask, in the eyes of my noble friend, that 
the power of giving laws to a great empire, 
with millions of subjects athome, and tens of 
millions of subjects abroad,—the power of 
giving laws to this great and intelligent 
country, and of all but giving laws, as my 
noble friend said, through this country to 
all the world besides,—is it no abuse, | 
say, that the power of making such laws 
should be vested as property in private 
individuals? Is it no abuse in his eyes 
that the power should be given, not by the 
choice of the people, but according to the 
caprice, inclination, or good-will of a peer 
or other powerful patron? Is it no abuse 
in his eyes that this power shouid be set 
up to auction in our public marts ;—that 
it should be sold as notoriously as the 
beasts in Smithfield;—that it should be 
let for a term of years, like a stall ora 
stable;—and that it should be so openly 
treated as an article of traffic, that when 
a question arose, as I stated the other 
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night, regarding the prompt, the discount 
was allowed, not in money, but in return- 
ing a Member—I speak from my own 
knowledge—to the Parliament now as- 
sembled ?” The noble Lord then proceed- 
ed to ask—had not the buying and selling 
of seats been proved to be as common as 
that of cattle inthe market? And was it 
in the face of acknowledged abuses sucli 
as those—abuses which, in the words of a 
former Speaker of the House of Commons, 
would have caused our ancestors to startle 
—that the friends of rational Reform, 
who would lop off these abuses, were to 
be denominated innovators, and to be 
accused of tearing up the Constitution by 
the roots? But there was an outcry made 
in favour of corporations and bodies which 
had come by usurpation to have a mono- 
poly of the Representation. In his mind 
it was no small recommendation of the 
measure to say, that such abuses and 
anomalies would in future be got rid of by 
means of it. Nothing could be more de- 
grading to him who sold, and to him who 
purchased, than the existing traffic in votes 
at elections; its effect was more prejudi- 
cial to the morals of the people, and worse 
for the country generally, than the evil of 
nomination boroughs. This barter and 
sale of men’s voices and consciences was 
debasing to him who came into Parlia- 
ment by means of it, and destructive of 
the character of those by whom he was 
returned; and no where was the base 
traffic more remarkable than in towns 
where freemen possessed a right of voting, 
particularly non-resident freemen. It was 
proposed by the Bill, as the best mode of 
lopping-off abuses, to take the right of 
election out of hands by which it had been 
invariably abused, and to place it in the 
property of the country. At the same time 
let the noble Lord bear in mind, that the 
Bill did not disfranchise existing freemen. 
He had himself witnessed a contested 
election ina great rotten borough—for he 
would so denominate Liverpool, and place 
it at the head of all the rest,—and al- 
though for many months afterwards the 
candidates had no notion of any corrupt 
or undue practices, the cost of the election 
amounted to upwards of 40,000/. He 
had been told that three times 40,000J. 
would not be sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the last election that had dis- 
graced the town of Liverpool—-he hoped 
the last in every sense of the word; for 
if this Bill were torn to shivers, another 
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and a local Bill would be necessary to 
deprive parties of a franchise which they 
had abused. The noble Lord complained 
of the measure having been brought for- 
ward without due deliberation, although 
three months had been suffered to elapse 
before it was introduced. But if Minis- 
ters had delayed the Bill till another Ses- 
sion, he rather suspected there would have 
been found some friend to Reform like the 
noble Lord, to complain of the delay. 
What had been said of the fair sex ap- 
peared to be applicable in the present 
instance :— 

“ We men have many faults: poor women have 

but two, 


There’s nothing right they say,—there’s nothing 
right they do.” 


So the noble Lord thought with respect to 
his Majesty’s Ministers: like the ladies, 
they had only two faults in his opinion— 
they said and did nothing right. But 
this opinion of the noble Lord was of re- 
cent birth: up to a late period he had 
expressed no distrust or disapprobation 
of Ministers. He was sure that his noble 
friend was the last man in the world to 
be guilty of a wilful misrepresentation of 
any well-known fact; he was convinced, 
therefore, that he did not mean to make 
any wilful misrepresentation, and that he 
had said what he did not precisely intend 
to say. He had cast imputations upon 
those in whom, as he had already observ- 
ed, up to a very late period, he professed 
to have the most unbounded confidence, 
His noble friend appeared to deny it :— 
when he said a late period he meant a 
period before Christmas, he would not 
even say Christmas; but an earlier period, 
about the 22nd of November; up to that 
period his noble friend at least appeared 


to entertain no distrust of his Majesty’s, 


present Ministers. He was neither afraid 
of new inroads on the fabric of the Con- 
stitution, nor of their bringing forward 
ridiculous measures; and, least of all, did 
he ever indulge in such observations as he 
had favoured their Lordships with in his 
gambols that night—he alluded to his 
calling them overgrown, superannuated 
school-boys. He was not aware what sort 
of beings superannuated school-boys might 
be: his Majesty’s Ministers were not 
mere tyros in political affairs, nor novices 
in point of experience or resolution, yet 
such was the magic influence of the Bill 
—so much had it disturbed his noble 
friend’s powers of reasoning—so greata 
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change had it produced in his opinion— 
that he could discover nothing but super- 
annuated school-boy blunderers, bunglers, 
or what not, in men in whom, up toa very 
late period, comparatively speaking, he 
had nothing but confidence to place—of 
whom he had but praise to speak. That 
Bill appeared indeed to be one of fascina- 
tion, as regarded the noble Lord, for it 
had beguiled him of his better feeling, and 
deprived him of his better sense. As an 
instance of which latter effect, take the 
noble Lord’s famous sentence beginning 
with Comus, ending with Circe, and con- 
taining every thing dreadful and seductive 
but Scylla and Charybdis. He could not 
undertake to follow the noble Lord through 
all the inconsistencies of his speech. The 
noble Lord declared he would have sup- 
ported the measure if he did not believe it 
to be pregnant with mischief to the com- 
mercial, monied, and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. Would not the 
noble Lord allow the bankers and monied 
men of London, and the manufacturers of 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, to know 
something of those interests ? He would not 
accuse his noble friend of an overweening 
appreciation of his own intelligence, in the 
opinions he had expressed as to the inter- 
est of the manufacturing and monied 
classes in the proposed Reform; but yet 
he thought it rather too much that his 
noble friend should give himself more 
credit than he would allow to the London 
bankers, for a correct estimation of the 
true interests of the monicd classes, and 
that he should consider himself better ac- 
quainted with what concerns the manu- 
facturing interests of the country than the 
manufacturers themselves; and further, he 
thought it rather too much that his noble 
friend should pronounce that measure to 
be unpalatable and injurious to the people, 
which almost all England had concurred 
in approving. Ill-fated, unhappy Eng- 
land! which has not only a Government 
determined to destroy the institutions of 
the State, and a people beut upon the an- 
nihilation of popular rights, but the whole 
body of her manufacturers combined to 
ruin her manufacturers; the bankers to 
compromise the monied, and the mer- 
chants to barter the commercial interest. 
Having ventured to trespass so far upon 
the attention of their Lordships, in answer 
to his noble friend, he should reserve, 
until other opportunities might arise, his 
defence of himself and his colleagues, in 
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respect to the details of the Bill. He had 
then risen only to show that his noble 
friend had in fact argued nothing against 
the measure, and to repel the imputation 
which had been cast upon him, that in 
some number of a certain Periodical, he 
had demonstrated that a piebald Repre- 
sentation was indispensable according to 
the Constitution. He knew, that such 
things were often said, but he was sure that 
he had not expressed any such opinion. 
[The Earl of Carnarvon intimated, that he 
did not impute the article to which he had 
alluded to the noble Lord, but to a right 
hon. Gentleman connected with the Go- 
vernment.] It was, also, a gross perversion 
to assert, that population was the basis on 
which the Reform Bill proceeded. He con- 
tended that the Bill made property really 
and in effect the basis of Representation ; 
and he denied that the present Represent- 
ation of the freemen in Corporations was 
a representation of property. He knew, 
indeed, that it was possiblefor a man so to 
pass his life in inconsistency, as to make his 
last inconsistencies seem consistent with 
themselves; and he therefore was the less 
surprised, when he heard it at the same 
time asserted that the great principle of 
Representation, according to the Consti- 
tution, was the Representation of pro- 
perty; and that the present state of the 
Corporations afforded the Representation 
contemplated by the Constitution. But 
could it be said for a moment that pro- 
perty was the basis of the suffrage in the 
Corporations? Was it not the fact that 
the freeman might be a pauper in the 
parish workhouse, and might transmit to 
the pauper issue of his loins the privilege 
of making laws for the disposal of pro- 
perty, and for the control of the Peerage. 
Did his noble friend find fault with the 
present Administration for their endea- 
vours to abolish that privilege as far as 
was consistent with existing rights ? The 
utmost that a respect for existing rights 
could require of them, they had done. They 
had not interfered with the present free- 
men, who were to he allowed to retain the 
suffrage for life. The Representation at 
present was totally disconnected with 
property, whereas the measure of the 
Government was based solely upon. pro- 
perty. When he heard those objections 
from the declared friends of Reform, he 
was reminded_of the proverb, ‘‘ Save me 
from my friends.” He, for his part, 


would prefer to meet the honest, uncom- 
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promising, avowed, intelligible, and unviru- 
lent opposition of the noble Duke, lately 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
than to fall into the arms of the fastidious 
friends of the present Ministers. Although 
hehad, at first, felt some unwillingness 
to disfranchise all the boroughs included 
inone schedule of the Reform Bill, yet, 
when he came to consider the case in all its 
bearings, he was convinced that there was 
no safe mode of proceeding otherwise. He 
never had stated on a former occasion his 
doubts on the subject of these boroughs. 
He never had been, and never should be, 
ashamed to own, that he entertained those 
doubts be they as unpopular as they might. 
But when he came narrowly to inspect the 
subject, he found, that if the Legislature 
once trenched on the confines, it would 
not be consistent with any principle of 
expediency or safety, to stop short of tak- 
ing all that could be got. He concurred 
in the present measure, which embraced 
a large view of the case, because, being 
in office, and having the support of the 
Government, he thought it likely to be 
carried ; and he formerly brought forward 
a more confined measure, because he 
thought that what he then proposed was 
the utmost of what he should then get: 
he had since, however, overcome his first 
reluctance, and had been induced to give, 
and cheerfully to give, his support and 
assistance to a measure which he approved 
of, because he considered it consistent, 
intelligible, and effectual, and well cal- 
culated to produce, he would not say a 
change in,—but a restoration of, the 
purity of the Constitution. He felt as- 
sured, however, that, on a future oppor- 
tunity, he should be able to show his 
noble friend that, under no circumstances, 
could it be fit that a Representative of the 
people, having the power to vote away 
their property and rights, should be de- 
puted from a pig-stye, or from a ruined 
wall, or an enclosed mound, having no 
inhabitants, except for about five minutes 
in every seven years. There was no man 
less liable to the charge of having rashly 
attempted to overthrow the institutions 
which had nursed the prosperity of thiscoun- 
try than the man who was then addressing 
their Lordships; but he was also incapable 
of confounding the rust with the pure 
metal, or the abuses with the original 
purposes of our institutions. His admi- 
ration of the theoretical excellence of the 
Constitution did not cause him to resist 
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the removal of those practical perversions 
of it, on account of which Mr. Pitt, who 
at all events was no reformer, said, that 
it was impossible for an honest Minister 
to conduct the affairs of the country. He 
was desirous to answer the question of 
his noble friend as to “‘ Who were the allies 
of the Government in their enterprise of 
Reform?” For his part, he would not 
judge of any man by that perverted adage, 
according to which a man’s character was 
to be estimated, not by the truth of his 
opinions, or the uprightness of his conduct, 
but by his company. It was broken 
charity to inquire, not whether a man 
pursued himself a straight path, but by 
whom was he accidentally accompanied ? 
He thought the measure of Reform pur- 
sued by the Ministers, sound in principle, 
consistent with itself and with the Consti- 
tution. Proceeding, therefore, with an 
anxious wish to improve, not to destroy, 
our institutions, were they to be con- 
demned because their measure had this 
additional quality, or, as he ought rather 
to call it, this additional advantage, that 
it had received the general approbation of 
all classes of the people? Was it a re- 
proach to say, that those persons called 
agitators were the allies of the Ministry, 
when, by the same accident, they had 
the approbation of the whole body of the 
people ? He would repeat, was a measure, 
which, being consistent with its own prin- 
ciples, and with the principles of the Con- 
stitution, having, moreover, the accident 
of the universal favour of the people, to 
be condemned, because it had the ad- 
ditional accident, he would not call it 
merit, of pacifying that small portion of 
his Majesty’s subjects who had avowed 
their own despair that anything which 
it was in human power to effect could 
ever pacify them. He did not assert that 
the general approbation the measure had 
met with was of itself a sufficient ground 
to justify it, and induce their Lordships 
to pass it, but it was surely a most 
extraordinary objection to the Bill to say 
that it had pacified the country and met 
the wishes of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects. He had good grounds for hop- 
ing that they who now slighted that Bill 
would find amongst its results the pacifi- 
cation even of Ireland. For he could 
pledge his word, that in parts of that 
country where the Repeal of the Union 
had engrossed men’s thoughts a few weeks 
ago, dissatisfaction had ceased, and all 
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were reconciled to the legislative Union 
by the announcement of the Ministerial 
plan of Reform. He did not fear that 
their Lordships would be alarmed into a 
disapproval of such a Bill by the exagge- 
rations of his noble friend. When the 
whole of the United Kingdom, from the 
extremity of Cornwall to the most northern 
point of Scotland, and from the Isle of 
Ely to the Coast of Galway, rested their 
content upon the consummation of that 
measure, he was sure their Lordships 
would not be persuaded by the represent- 
ations of his noble friend to bring the tran- 
quillity of these realms into jeopardy by 
its rejection. He did not mean to use 
the language of intimidation (into which 
the warning of foreseeing wisdom was too 
often interpreted) when he reminded their 
Lordships of those predictions of the great 
Chatham, which their severer ancestors 
had listened to with respect and honour, 
though unhappily they neglected his ad- 
vice, on this question of Reform. Al- 
though the counsels of that great man 
were not followed, his warnings were heard 
without displeasure, and he (the Lord 
Chancellor) would venture to say, in later 
times, that he thought the thunders of 
Heaven might sometimes roll in the voice 
of a united people. 

Lord Wynford was happy to find that 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
addressed their Lordships, was not one of 
the projectors of that which he (Lord 
Wynford) regarded as the most scandalous 
part of the Ministerial project of Reform, 
and which involved the annihilation of 
vested rights. The cutting off the nomi- 
nation boroughs was, in his opinion, a 
most sweeping confiscation, without being 
justified by any offence. When an offence 
was proved, it might justly lead to forfeit-- 
ure. Liverpool was an apposite case to 
illustrate what he meant, and which would 
justify such a course of proceeding. In 
such a course he would cordially concur, 
and would consent to confiscation when 
the guilt had been proved, but not before. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had talked a good deal about thunder 
—was there no thunder in Heaven, then, 
for injustice? Injustice, he believed, 


whether practised by a nation or classes 
of men, never passed unpunished. He 
hoped that their Lordships would attend 
to the opinion which the noble and learned 
Lord had formerly professed, and not 
follow his present opinion, which might 
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lead to a confiscation of all property, 
He knew what Mr. Pitt’s opinions were as 
well as that noble and learned Lord; and 
he recollected well, that though Mr. Pitt 
admitted the imperfections of our Consti- 
tution, he had always contended that they 
were imperfections we must still carry 
about us, and could not get rid of them 
without destroying the Constitution. They 
were like excrescences on the body, which 
could not be removed with safety. He 
took it for granted, as nothing had been 
proved against the boroughs which were 
to be disfranchised, that they had done 
nothing wrong; and yet, though no guilt 
had been brought home to them, sixty- 
two of them were to be disfranchised at 
once. But he wished their Lordships to 
recollect that confiscation did not stop 
here. It touched another and an im- 
portant part of the Constitution ; and let 
them take care that they did not hold a doc- 
trine to-day which might be abused against 
themselves to-morrow. The freemen of 
towns—those who held their rights by 
burgage tenure—were to be disfranchised, 
and their rights were to be confiscated. It 
might be said, perhaps, that the Bill did 
not touch the present possessors, but it 
did their children; and if they tonched 
the freemen to-day, what security could 
any man have that to-morrow the free- 
holders would not be attacked? The 
children of those freemen who were to be 
disfranchised, had as much right to their 
franchise as their Lordships had to their 
seats in that House, or to their estates. 
He would caution their Lordships to beware 
of that argument! they laid claim to their 
titles, as freemen claimed their freedom,— 
by birth. Suppose any one were to say, 
“* We do not like the peerage of England ; 


just let it remain as it is at present, and 


after the deaths of the present Peers, do 
away with it altogether.” What answer 
could their Lordships make to such an ar- 
gument if they on the very same principle, 
confiscated the rights of freemen, free- 
holders, and burgage tenants? He re- 
membered to have heard a noble Duke, 
he would excuse the allusion, talk about 
the right of 40s. freeholders to return 
Members to sit in Parliament. He was 
bound to take it for granted that, in the 
case to which he alluded, Parliament did 
what was right. It was not for him, 
knowing nothing of what was passing at 
that time—indeed, it would be unconsti- 
tutional in him, to form any other pre- 
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sumption. He conceived that the ground 
on which the Legislature acted was, that 
they were not genuine freeholders, and 
that they were only upheld for certain 
purposes. Admitting that their Lordships 
were not to deprive existing freemen of 
their privileges, how could their Lord- 
ships answer for taking away the rights 
from their children? Let it be recollected 
that the rights of freeholders in towns, 
and of burgage tenants, descended like 
property to their children. The 40s. free- 
holders were an abuse; that could not be 
said of the freemen of the ancient boroughs 
of England. He put it gravely to their 
Lordships, therefore, what answer could 
they give, if they took away the rights 
of the children, should any person here- 
after come forward and say, that the pre- 
sent Peers ought to be allowed to retain 
their titles, but that, instead of de- 
scending to their children, they must be 
given up? He could not see any dis- 
tinction between the two cases. - He there- 
fore entreated their Lordships maturely 
to reflect and consider how far the prin- 
ciples on which they might act could be 
extended to their Lordships, and their 
families. The noble and learned Lord 
declared, that property was the basis of 
the Bill: and yet it took the right of 
voting from men of character, property, 
and respectable situation in life, and con- 
ferred it on men who might actually be re- 
duced to a state of pauperism. He had 
examined this Bill, clause by clause, from 
one end to the other, and he could not 
understand on what principle it was framed, 
nor did he find that any two of its advo- 
cates, in the statements they had made, 
had given the same account of it. He 
understood the noble Earl to say, the 
other day, that the principle of the Bill 
was population ; that was now disclaimed ; 
the principle of the Bill was not population, 
although it gave the right of voting to 
about 170,000 people. The noble and 
learned Lord said, the principle of the 
Bill was property. How did the noble 
Lord prove that ? “ Oh,” said he, “ we give 
the freeholders votes!”—Why they, your 
Lordships know, had votes before ; and, 
instead of giving them votes, they are to 
be mixed up with paupers, or something 
very like it. The Bill, then, deprived 
the freeholders of their rights, by sharing 
those rights with paupers. They were 
to be mingled with leascholders of 501. 
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perty, the lease of which was generally re- 
newed every two or three years, were 
excluded. In the cities that were counties 
within themselves, like Bristol, the free- 
holders were very hardly treated. In 
general, the voters who paid only 101. rent, 
would far out number those who had 30/., 
40l., or, 501. a year, and thus the Bill 
would throw the elections altogether into 
the hands of paupers. He was entitled to 
say that on the authority of the Liverpool 
Poor Bill, in which it was stated, that the 
leaseholders paying 10/. a-year, could not 
pay their poor-rates. The Reform Bill 
would throw down all those interests 
which had grown up by time, and which 
gave every class a share in the Representa- 
tion, and would throw that Representation 
entirely into the hands of one class only. 
The poorer and lowest classes would be 
able to return a majority of the House of 
Commons. ‘The landed interest would, 
under this Bill, as he had calculated, have 
only 136 Members, while the Representa- 
tives of the pauper class would be 298. 
The fear, therefore, which some persons 
had pretended to feel for the predominancy 
of the landed interest, was very idle, and 
destitute of foundation. In fact, the 
scheme would take away the Representa- 
tion from the great mass of the property 
in the country, and give it to an oligarchy 
of wealth. He considered Universal Sufi- 
rage to be only another name for universal 
plunder, but he was not sure that it would 
not be as bad under this Bill. He was 
certain that property would neither be 
represented nor protected under it. He 
did not deny, that under it talents would 
find their way into Parliament, but they 

would be not the talents which would 

benefit the country—they would destroy 

its institutions. The talents would be 

those of men who had nothing to lose and 

everything to gain, and who would make 

themselves the willing instruments of 
terror. They would be demagogues, and 

their talents would be employed to the 

worst purposes. Property would no longer 

be protected. [t would be made the sub- 

ject of a general scramble, and general 

confusion must be the result. In conclu- 

sion, the noble Lord called on their Lord- 

ships rather to follow the former opinions 

of the noble and learned Lord on the 

Woolsack, than his present opinions, for 

he seemed not to go cordially along with 

his colleagues in their plan. 
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assertion of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, that this Bill had pacified 
Ireland, to pass uncontradicted. There 
was not the slightest foundation for be- 
lieving that it had, or would have, any 
such effect. Instead of becoming pacified, 
that country was going forward in a very 
different direction. He had rather ex- 
pected, such was the state of that country, 
to have heard the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
come down to the House, and ask for 
further powers to tranquillize it; but he 
was happy to find, that there was no neces- 
sity to have recourse to such unconstita- 
tional means. The noble and learned 
Lord had said, that the Bill had removed 
the desire for the Repeal of the Union. 
The fact was, that the people were under 
the influence of demagogues, and by them 
they had been instructed to forbear from 
pressing the question of the Repeal of the 
Union. An address, however, of the hon. 
member for Waterford to the people of 
the Queen’s County had been published, 
which showed that the Secretary of War 
came into Parliament under the protection 
of that hon. Member. 

The Lord Chancellor explained, that he 
had never supposed, or said, that the Bill 
could pacify Ireland ; that it could get rid 
of poverty, misery, and crime ; but he said 
that, in some parts of Treland, it had been 
productive of the best possible effects ; 
and, with respect to this, he must refer 
their Lordships to an extract from a docu- 
ment which had already been referred to 
in another place, and which coutained 
these words, with reference to Ireland :-— 
“The Reform measure has put a stop, in 
some places, to a system of agitation for a 
repeal of the Union, which has so long 
prevailed.” He was afraid, certainty, that 
measures of coercion might be necessary, 
as well as remedial measures ; he hoped 
not, but he was afraid; and he mentioned 
that, to show that he could never suppose 
that a measure of that kind would pacify 
Ireland. If it were necessary, Ministers 
certainly would apply to Parliament for 
additional powers; but that necessity 
might, he hoped, be averted. 

Petition to lie on the ‘Table. 


Trish Subletting Act. 


Inisu SupiertinG Acr.] Lord Mel- 


bourne having proposed to postpoue the 
second reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Wicklow really could not 
consent to the noble Viscount’s postponing 
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this important Bill so frequently without 
assigning any reason for his doing so, or 
giving any notice of his intention. 

Lord Melbourne said, his object in post- 
poning the Bill was, to introduce some very 
extensive amendments, which he hoped 
would meet the approbation of the House 
and satisfy the noble Karl himself. The 
Bill was of too much importance to be 
hastily disposed of, 

The Earl of Wicklow suggested, if these 
amendments affected the principle of the 
Bill, that the noble Viscount should with- 
draw it, and bring in a new one. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the amend- 
ments did not affect the principle, nor 
were they yet fully matured. He intended 
to propose them in the Committee. 

Second reading postponed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 14, 1831. 


Mrnures. ] Sir JoHN MALCOLM took his seat for Launceston. 

Bills committed. The Corporation Fund; the Elections 
(Ireland), read a third time. The Growth of Tobacco 
(Ireland); Deputy Lieutenants (Scotland) Indemnity. 

Mr. It. Grant’s Motion relative to the Emancipation of 
the Jews, was postponed till May 5th. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by Lord 
STANLEY, from Warrington :—By Mr. HuGues HuGues, 
from Dissenters at Oxford :—By Mr. Benetr, from Dis- 
senters at West Lavington, and other places in Wiltshire: 
— By Mr. Joun Woon, from Dissenters at Guisborough, 
and other places:—By Mr. JoHN JOHNSTONE, from Pollok- 
shaws, and other places. In favour of the Cotton Factories 
Bill, by Mr. FysHe PaLmer, from Maidenhead :—By Mr. 
JoHN JOHNSTONE, from the Incorporation of Weavers, 
Dunfermline. Against the Bill, by Mr. Strutt, from Silk 
Throwsters of Derby :—-By Lord Stan ey, from Cotton 
Spinners at Heywood; also from the Clergy, &c. of 
Bolton-le-moor, against the Beer Bill. For Promoting 
the Building of Churches, by Mr. HuGHes Hucues, from 
the Clergy of Docking, and of Kendal. In favour of the 
Kildare Street Society, by Mr. J. Wynne, from Calny 
Sligo. Against the Duty on Steam Vessels, by Sir GrorGE 
Murray, from Owners of Steam Vessels at Leith:—By 
Lord Wiiuram GranAm, from Dumbarton:—-By Mr. 
Marryatr from Margate and Broadstairs. For Re- 
form, by Lord STaNLEy, from Broughton, Denton, and 
Houghton :— By Mr. Hunt, from Miles Platting. Against 
the Reform Bill, by Lord Eastnor, from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Hereford :— By Mr. Benetr, from West- 
bury, complaining that that Borough was to be disfran- 
chised, though it contained more than 6,000 inhabitants. 
By Sir Gronce Murray, for the Repeal of the Post- 
horse Duty, from Coach-masters of Perth and Forfar 
shires. For the Repeal of the Duty on Printed Cottons, 
from Cotton Manufacturers at Perth. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CHURCH OF 
Scor.anp.] Sir G. Murray presented a 
Petition from the Presbytery of Dunblane, 
praying that in the Reform Bill provision 
should be made that the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland might have the power 
of voting for a Representative in Parlia- 
ment. He was himself not favourable to 























giving the elective franchise to the clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland, because 
doing so would bring them into collision 
with the people at elections, and thus 
lower their character, which at present 
stood very high, owing to the fact, that in 
no instance was any opportunity afforded 
of bringing them into unpleasant collision 
with their parishioners. He could not 
support the prayer of the petition. If, 


however, the clergymen of the Church of 


Scotland thought that they ought to be 
represented, and were desirous to be so, 
he should wish to see them represented as 
the Church of England was—in the House 
of Peers by means of her dignitaries, and 
in the Commons, by the Members tor her 
Universities. He did not advocate change, 
but as the Ministers were about to make a 
great change, that ought to be made as per- 
fect as possible. On this principle he must 
contend, that Scotch cities and towns with 
upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, which by 
the new Bill would be left unrepresented, 
ought to have Members given to them. 
As he perceived that another Member was 
to be given to the University of Dublin, 
he recommended Ministers to give the 
same advantage to the Universities of 
Scotland. 

Sir Alexander Hope cordially agreed 
with his right hon. friend. To take the 
clergy of Scotland from the exclusive per- 
formance of their clerical duties, would be 
a great injury to them and their flocks. 
At the same time he wished to see their 
interests represented and taken care of in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hart Davis thought some of the 
observations of the right hon, Baronet (Sir 
G. Murray) was levelled at the clergymen 
of the Church of England, who, he was 
persuaded, formed as zealous a body of 
clergymen as were to be found in the 
world, 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that the Repre- 
sentation of the Scotch Church was a 
question still open; and he might also 
state, that the plan of giving a Member to 
the Scotch Universities was under the con- 
sideration of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm.—Personatities or Mr. 
Hunt anp Mr. O’Connewu.] Mr. Hunt 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of the suburbs of Manchester, in which 
they stated, that though they thought no 
Reform would be effectual without Vote by 
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Ballot, yet they were favourable to the 
Ministerial plan, and hoped it would be 
carried without being suffered to be im- 
paired by those parties who were interested 
in the existence of the abuses of the 
country. In presenting another Petition 
from New Lanark, complaining of Distress, 
of Taxation without Representation, and 
praying for a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the hon. Member expressed his regret at 
the absence of the hon. member for Kirk- 
cudbright, and of the hon. member for 
Waterford, both of whom had attacked 
him last night, as the present petition 
would have shown them, that he was cor- 
rect in his observations. The present 
petitioners prayed for the abolition of the 
restrictions on the importation of corn, 
and also that the people might not be 
called upon to serve in the militia, cr to 
pay taxes, until every kind of retrenchment 
was adopted, their grievances redressed, 
and a full Reform granted in the Commons 
House of Parliament. He had, however, 
been attacked by those hon. Members, so 
that between Sawney and Blarney he had 
enough upon his hands. 

Mr. O’ Connell, who had just then enter- 
ed the House, said, that he could easily 
reply to the charges made against him by 
the hon. member for Preston. He begged 
to congratulate the hon. Member on be- 
coming the oracle of the Tories, who now 
continually quoted him on all important 
occasions. ‘The hon. member for Preston 
represented the people of England as if 
they were like the dog with the meat 
crossing a brook, and anxious to throw it 
aside in order to catch hold of that which 
was impracticable—the shadow. The hon. 
Member was certainly urging the people 
of England to look after the shadow and 
forget the substance. He was, in fact, a 
mock reformer, and not a real one. He 
was not a substantial corrector of abuses, 
but appeared to be rather anxious to pull 
down all the establishments of the country 
—while, on the contrary, he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) was quite willing, when an opportu- 
nity offered of correcting abuses, to 
sacrifice the theory of Reform to its 
practice, and to accept the benefit. Nay, 
more—when he found that that Govern- 
ment, which had commenced prosecutions 
against him, were about to concede Reform 
to the country, instead of compromising 
with them, as had been charged against 
him, he made no compromise, but he did 
sacrifice his personal feelings to lend them 
2X2 
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his support in conferring a benefit on the 
country. As, however, the hon. member 
for Preston was thus injuring the cause of 
Reform, he would make a present of him 
to the Tories altogether. He mistook 
what had fallen from him (Mr. O’Connell), 
and misrepresented him accordingly ; and, 
without accusing him of selling himself to 
the Tories, he must say that he had also 
mistaken and misrepresented in like man- 
ner the people of England. He did not 
mean to say, that he had been bought, for 
he did not think that he would sell him- 
self to the Tories, or that they would buy 
him; but he had certainly shown them 
that he was a lumping pennyworth if they 
were disposed to purchase. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that, in the 
absence of the hon. member for Kirkcud- 
bright, he would say, that he entirely con- 
curred in every thing which had fallen 
from him on the previous evening. He 
would not charge the hon. member for 
Preston with having sold himself, for he 
was incapable of doing so, but, notwith- 
standing his respect for him, he must say 
that his conduct was suspicious. He be- 
lieved, thatthe hon. Member had elicited the 
opinions of the few hundred thousand per- 
sons of whom he spoke on a former even- 
ing, by putting leading questions to them, 
such as “ Would you not rather have no 
Reform than such a Reform as this?” to 
which a multitude like that would naturally 
reply in the affirmative. The sentiments 
the hon. Member stated were not the 
sentiments of the people of England. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
had never known any measure give so 
much satisfaction as the present. There 
were not, in the whole kingdom, 5,000 
persons who would be found to disapprove 
of the measure. He thought it a remedy 
for all present evils, and he had no doubt 
that in any future House there would be 
individuals fully competent to carry on 
the business of the country. He merely 
rose, in consequence of his connection with 
large bodies of men, to give his contradic- 
tion to the statements which had been 
made. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that as 
the hon. member for Waterford had com- 
plimented the hon. member for Preston 
in having gone over to the Tories, the hon. 
member for Preston might compliment the 
hon. member for Waterford in having gone 
over to the Whigs. The hon. Baronet, the 
member for Lewes, had stated, that when 
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he went to his constituents, there were onl 
one or two who approved of the Bill. He 
(Sir H. Hardinge) understood from undoubt- 
ed authority that the freemen of Lewes were 
persuaded that the Bill would not answer 
its objects, and that they had come to a 
resolution, in the event of a dissolution, of 
again returning their present Representa- 
tive, who opposed the Bil!, to Parliament. 
In Northamptonshire there was any thing 
but auniversal feeling in favour of Reform. 
He rather believed that an anti-Reform 
feeling had been expressed not only by the 
property of the county, but by a large ma- 
jority in point of numbers. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the persons in 
Scotland from whom this petitionemanated 
were peculiarly satisfied with the Reform 
Bill. In Paisley there was a universal feeling 
of satisfaction. He was sure that no hon. 
Member could contradict the statement 
that at a meeting at Paisley, unexam- 
pled for numbers and respectability, a 
universal feeling of satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Hunt hoped, that the House would 
bear with him for a short time, having 
been attacked in the way that he had been. 
How often had he said, that the people 
were run wild in favour of this cause? He 
was heard at the Common Hall of the City 
of London with great complacency in 
favour of the Bill, but the moment he en- 
deavoured to say any thing to show, that it 
would not have the effect which was ex- 
pected, he was no longer favoured with a 
hearing. He had stated, that the whole 
country were running wild with such a 
degree of unanimity as he had never before 
beheld in this country. There was, how- 
ever, a reaction beginning; and he would 
observe, in answer to what had fallen from 
the worthy Alderman, that he had had to- 
day two deputations from the City of Lon- 
don (he had had one yesterday), to invite 
him to take the chair at a meeting of the 
operatives, to express their disapprobation 
of the Reform Bill; but he had declined, 
having otherwise more business than he 
could manage. Situated as he was, be- 
tween Caledonia and Hibernia, he had 
quite enough todo. He was ready how- 
ever to face the hon. member for Kirkcud- 
bright, either there or elsewhere. What 
he had said was, that he was about to 
present a petition from new Lanark, pray- 
ing to be relieved from taxation, unless 
they were represented in Parliament. That 
was all that he had said. The hon, mem- 
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ber for Waterford talked something about 
Paddy. He had said nothing about 
Paddy. What he had said was, that he 
had been attacked by Hibernia, on one 
side, overpowering him with tears, and 
Caledonia threatening great heat and fire 
on the other ; and that between “‘ Sawney” 
and “ Blarney ” he was very nearly over- 
whelmed. Everyone would think, after the 
speech of the hon. member for Waterford, 
that “ Blarney” was applicable to him. 
The hon, member for Waterford had said 
thathe (Mr. Hunt) had made an attack 
upon him. Attack! what attack did he 
make on the hon. and learned Member? 
He should not have said a word, unless 
he had been previously attacked. The 
hon. Member did notcharge him openly 
with any thing, but he insinuated some- 
thing in the same way as he had accused 
the hon. member for Weymouth. “ Now 
Sir (said Mr. Hunt), I do not insinuate, 


fArrit 14} 





but I boldly and plainly tell him, in the 
face of this House, and in the face of the 
country, that he trafficked with the Marquis 
of Anglesey for the very office which Mr. 
Doherty nowholds. There would have been 
no agitation about the Union, if Mr. Doher- 
ty had not got the situation instead of him. 
Mr, Bennett was the go-between in the ne- , 
gotiation. The hon. and learned Member | 
accused him of having sold himself to | 
the Tories—let him prove that. What- | 
ever the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford might say about his being no 
Reformer, and about the hon. and learned | 
Member himself being a real Reformer, he | 
knew that he had shown himself a Re- | 
former. He appealed to the House—lhie | 
would not appeal to the hon. and learned | 
Member—yes, he would appeal to the 
hon. Member whether he had a double 
way of shooting? He would appeal to 
the country whether he had expressed one 
sentiment to-day and another to-morrow ? 
He had always been the advocate of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot. The 
hon. member stated at Clare that he was 
in favour of Vote by Ballot and Universal 
Suffrage. It was the hon. and learned 
Member, therefore, that was the shifter 
and nothe. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had declared at the election for Clare, 
that he was the advocate of Universal 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot; and it was 
therefore, the hon. Member that had shift- 
ed his ground. The hon. and learned 





Member agreed with the Ministers—so 
did he to a certain extent—but he was not 
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satisfied that their measure was an unmix- 
ed good, and, therefore, he could not say 
so. He could not change his sentiments 
because the hon. member for Waterford 
did. There was a discussion last night 
on the discontent which existed in Clare. 
Did that hon. and learned Member not 
think, that a great part of the discontent in 
Clare arose from his having broken his 
promises? He had promised them, that 
when he was in Parliament he would move 
for a Repeal of the Act for disfranchising 
the 40s. freeholders. The hon. Member 
had not done any such thing. For his 
own part he had never consented to dis- 
franchise any man. He must unequi- 
vocally say, that the people of England, 
who had been running wild in favour of 
the Reform Bill, were recovering their 
senses, and that the seven millions of 
adults who were not to receive any share 
of the franchise by this Bill, were no fur- 
ther in favour of it than, as he had before 
stated, because it would make an inroad 
into that system which was disgraceful to 
the whole country. With regard to the 
measure itself, though what he might say 
of it would be said to be a proof that he 
had joined the Tories, he must observe, 
that alterations in it were necessary, and 
alterations had been announced. The noble 
Lord who announced them gave one ver- 
sion of those alterations, the hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland had given another, and 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had given a third, which was dif- 
ferent from the two others. Probably all 
these Gentlemen meant the same, but, 
from want of consulting with each other, 
they did not agree in their stories. He 
begged to ask, then, what they did mean ? 
A petition had been presented from War- 
wick for the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill—yetnow the Bil' was 
to be altered. Nothing of that which he 
had always contended for was to be grant- 
ed by the Bill, and he, therefore, was not 
content with the measure. He had attend- 
ed a meeting in Somersetshire a fortnight 
ago, and at the close of that meeting the 
people had gome to an unanimous resolu- 
tion in favour of Vote by Ballot. The 
members for Somersetshire were not then 
attending their duty in the House, as they 
had not attended their duty at the meeting, 
he would not, therefore, present the peti- 
tion. As to his constituents, he was not 
afraid to meet them-—he was not afraid of 
the threat held out in The Times of this 
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morning, of a dissolution; he did not ob- ; had spoken, and he mentioned it, that the 
ject to a dissolution, and was not afraid of | hon. Member might contradict it. He 


his seat. If his constituents objected to his 
conduct, let them only say so, and he 
would aecept the Chiltern Hundreds. 
What did he gain by sitting there till two 
o’clock in the morning, or what could he 
gain? Neither the Tories nor the Whigs 
had anything to give him which he would 
accept of. If ever he should accept any- 
thing, let the House and the country form 


such an opinion of him as he had of the | 


hon. member for Waterford. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, in reference to 
his statement on the former evening, ex- 
plained, that he had said the whole popu- 
lation of Scotland were, he believed, in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, but they 
did not agree in all its details and in all 
its provisions, Two or three counties 
with which he was connected had declar- 
ed in favour of the principle of Reform, 
but they did not like the sweeping nature 
of the Bill. One county in which the 
people had declared in favour of the Bill, 
objected to reducing the rate for voting so 
low as was intended, but that was not the 
case with the majority of his constituents, 
and he believed with the majority of the 
people of Scotland. There was one occa- 
sion on which the hon. member for Pres- 
ton must have been, he believed, much 
mis-reported. He had been made to say 
at a meeting of the people in Manchester, 
that “he would Jet them into a secret 
which they could not learn from the news- 
papers, because there was a conspiracy 
between the Ministers and the Reporters 
to carry the Bill. The Ministers had 
openly avowed in the House that they 
had called in one million of the middle 
classes to take a share in the Representa- 
tion, in order to keep down the lower 
classes, that they meant to raise the volun- 
teers again, that they might keep their 
hands in the pockets of the people, and 
that the people might not escape their 
present work” [hear, hear! from Mr. 
Hunt|. He was sorry to suppose, that the 


‘hon. Member meant to justify such lan- 


guage. Did he mean to say, that Minis- 
ters had avowed that they introduced a 
million of voters to keep down and crush 
the lower classes? He denied, that such 
language had ever been used in that House 
by the Ministers. If the hon. Member 


avowed such language, he must justify it. 
He supposed that what he had said was 
not a fair report of what the hon. Member 


could not conceive anything more mis- 
chievous, anything more likely to hold up 
| that House to the contempt and even to 
' the indignation, of the people. The hon. 
| Member had stated, that the Ministers had 
| done nothing to reduce the price of bread, 
or diminish the hours of labour. Could 
it be expected of any Reform Bill that it 
| should reduce the price of bread or dimi- 
nish the hours of labour? He expected 
nothing of that kind from Reform. He 
expected that Reform would make that 
| House a more faithful guardian of the 
public purse. Wars would not have been 
| so frequent, so wasteful, and so expen- 
_sive, and would sooner have been put an 
‘end to; the nation would not have been 
| so heavily taxed, nor have groaned under 
its present load of debt, had the people 
been fully and fairly represented. But to 
say that Reform would reduce the price 
‘of bread or diminish the necessity for 
|labour, was absurd. He could not wish 
his greatest enemy a greater evil than to 
_propound a plan of Reform, of Universal 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot, on the ground 
that it would make bread cheap and la- 
bour light, and afterwards to meet the 
disappointed people. Such language was 
| extremely dangerous, and he was astonish- 
ed that the hon. Member had not dis- 
avowed it. 
| Major Macnamara said, that he was on 
| the hustings at Clare, at the election of 
| 1829, and then the hon. member for Wa- 
| terford had made no such promises as had 
| been stated by the hon. member for Pres- 


| ton. 
| Mr. Francis Baring said, that the peti- 
' tion could afford no evidence of what were 
| the feelings of the people of Scotland as 
| to the Reform Bill; for it was dated March 

the 4th, before the people who had signed 
it could have known the contents of that 
Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell would not have taken 
any notice of the observations of the hon, 
member for Preston, had he not introduced 
the names of the Marquis of Anglesey and 
of Mr. Bennett. As he was quite sure 
that, as to them, the charge was unfounded, 
as far as Mr. Bennett was concerned, he 
said, unequivocally, that it was totally 
without foundation. As to the Marquis 
of Anglesey, the hon. Member probably 
knew nothing more of him, than that he 
had seen him ride about the streets on 


| 
| 
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horseback; and he was sure, that as to 
him the charge was also unfounded. As 
to himself, he would assert, that since 
that House had been constituted, a charge 
more completely unfounded never had been 
made. The hon. Member must now shift 
his ground. 

Mr. Hunt rose to say, that the report 
alluded to by the hon. member for Kirk- 
cudbright was a false report. He had 
stated nothing at Manchester that he had 
not stated in that House. He had stated 
in that House, that what fell from the 
member for Calne was, that in the opinion 
of Ministers the Bill was calculated to 
unite the middle classes to the higher 
classes and the Government, and keep 
down the rabble. That was stated by 
the hon. member for Calne. He had re- 
peated it; and it was placed on record in 
The Times. The principle he had stated 
was, that with the proposed Reform there 
would be a perpetual Corn-law, and there- 
fore bread would be no cheaper ; but that, 
with a properly reformed Parliament, the 
Corn-laws would be abolished, and bread 
would be cheaper. A reformed Parlia- 
ment, would get rid of the Corn-laws, but 
a Parliament reformed by the Bill, would 


only make the Corn-laws perpetual. A | 


Parliainent reformed as it ought to be, 


would make corn cheap, clothing cheap, | 
He had stated that; | 
and he had stated that, with a reformed | 


Parliament, it would not be necessary ‘to | 
| proved by it; and he very much doubted 


and labour less. 


work sixteen hours a day. A reformed 
Parliament would relieve the people from 
pensions and taxes. A reformed Parlia- 
ment would not have voted away the 
money of the people as the present Par- 
liament did last night when the Civil List 
was before them ; and, therefore, he was 
friendly to Reform of any kind. He meant 
nothing offensive to either party, but he 


must say he was neither Whig nor Tory, | 


and he expected nothing, and would take 
nothing which it was in the power of either 
party to give. He required no protection 
from any one, for he hoped, as long as he 
had a seat in that House, that he should 
be able to protect himself. With regard 
to the hon. member for Waterford (Mr. 
O’Connell), he repeated, that there had 
been propositions to give a place to that 
hon. and learned Member sent to Lord 
Anglesey by that hon. Member, not only 
once, but twice or three times; and he 
was satisfied, that if they had been suc- 
cessful, there would have been no agita- 
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tion in Ireland. He did not know this of 
his own knowledge, but he had seen Mr. 
Bennett, who was acquainted with the 
whole proceedings. The member for 
Waterford called on the hon. member for 
Weymouth to allow his case to be brought 
before Parliament. Was the member for 
Waterford ready to allow these proceed- 
ings of his to be brought before the House ? 
Let him call for an inquiry, and he (Mr. 
Hunt) should be able, he thought, to pro- 
duce abundant evidence of the transactions 
to whick he alluded. He could name two 
Members of that House who were present 
with him at the time when Mr. Bennett 
told the whole of the story. The member 
for Waterford accused him of a desire to 
get place ; let him answer now for himself. 
He (Mr. Hunt) had never asked for any 
thing in his life, nor had he ever desired 
to have any thing offered to him; for, he 
repeated, he could not, and would not ac- 
cept it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hume said, he had a Petition to pre- 
sent from 700 Shipwrights of the Thames, 
in favour of the Reform Bill. He parti- 
cularly wished to direct the attention of 


| the House to this petition, because it gave 


an answer to those who asserted, that the 
lower classes were adverse to the Bill. 
These petitioners declared, that they ex- 
pected the advantage of good Government 
from the progress of Reform. They were 
satisfied that their condition would be im- 


whether there were 200,000 persons in the 


country who did not believe that the Bill 
| would be advantageous, and that a great 
| boon was given to them by the measures 


of the Government. 

Mr. O'Connell, on the question that 
the petition be laid on the Table, begged 
to say a few words in explanation ; and it 
would be really few. The hon. member 
for Preston had charged him with having 
negociated with the Government for, a 
place, but he had not pretended to say, 
that he (Mr. O’Connell) was a party to 
any of these negotiations. If Mr. Bennett 
said, that he (Mr. O’Connell) had any 
knowledge of, or any connection with, 
negotiations of that kind, all he could say 
then was, that Mr. Bennett had given 
utterance to that which was totally untrue. 
He believed, however, that Mr. Bennett, 
when he heard of the assertions of the 
hon. member for Preston on this subject—- 
and hear of them he should on the first 
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moment when his present residence was 
ascertained, so that a letter could reach 
him—he believed, he repeated, that Mr. 
Beuneit would be quite ready to contra- 
dict what had been attributed to him by 
the wember for Preston. He did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Bennett had made sucha 
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burgh. Then they got up another peti- 
tion, which they called thepetition of the 
county of Edinburgh, and, being Magis- 
trates of various counties, they proceeded 
afterwards to them for the purpose of 





statement; but if be had, then all that he | 
could say was, that Mr. Bennett, and not | 
| ties on the subject of the Bilf, and to take 


the member for Preston, had caiumniated 
him, 
Petition to be printed. 


PeTirioNns FROM SCOTLAND. | 
William Graham, in presenting a Petition 
against the Reform Bill from the county 
of Dumbarton, complained of the sweep- 
ing nature of the plan proposed by the 


swelling the majorities in favour of peti- 
tions of the same description. He en- 
treated the House to look at the divisions 
which had taken place in different coun- 


into their consideration the number of per- 


| sons who decided the fate of the petitions 


Lord | 


compared with the real amount of the in- 
habitants. In Banffshire, where there were 


| 43,000 inhabitants, a petition was agreed 


Government, and observed, that Ministers 
had drawn their line with a very impolitic | 


hand, for, by the present arrangement, the 
influence of many counties would be totally 
absorbed by that of others. 

The Lord Advocate said, the petition 
presented by the noble Lord was agreed 
to ata meeting, which was not numerously 
attended, and on a division, thirty-six 
persons voted against, and twenty-five in 
favour of, the Reform Bill. The petition, 
therefore, emanated from a very small 
majority. A meeting of a different de- 


scription—a mecting of the landholders, | 
and including a great portion of the wealth | 


and respectability of the county — was 
about, however, to be convened, and he 
was confident that the result of their deci- 
sion would show a very difierent feeling 
with respect to the Reform. 

Lord William Graham reminded the 
noble Lord, that the majority which decided 
at the late mecting against the Reform 
Bill, was composed of men who had twice 
the amount of landed property in the 
county which could be claimed by the 
juinority. 

Mr. Charles Douglas said, that the 
county of Dumbarton contained 27,000 
inhabitants, according to the Census of 
1821, and under a new system, of which 
population was one of the bases, it was 
certainly entitled to a larger number of 
Members than that allotted to it by the 
Bill. 

Mr. Kennedy was surprised to hear so 
much importance atiached to the petitions 
from the counties of Scotland. A few 


gentlemen assembled in a room in Edin- 
burgh, and determined to oppose Reform, 
presented a petition from the city of Edin- 


to against the Bill, at a meeting where there 
were thirteen persons, four of whom were 
in favour of Reform, and nine against it. 
In Berwickshire, with 33,000 inhabitants, 
thirty-three persons met, and there cer- 
tainly they were unanimous against the Bill. 
Then came Dumbartonshire, in which the 
petition against Reform was carried, as 
stated by the Lord Advocate, by thirty-six 
to twenty-five. He admitted there was a 
| majority of persons of property against the 
Bill, but the members of the minority had 

greater property elsewhere. Then came 

the county of Elgin, with 31,000 inhabit- 
ants, in which there was a meeting of nine 
persons. Haddington, with 35,000, in 
which there were eight in favour and four 
against ; and Roxburghshire, in which the 


' petition was carried by forty-seven to 


twenty-three. In that county, however, 
there was a real meeting of the land- 
holders and inhabitants on the next day, 
_and they were unanimous in favour of the 
Bill. In fact, wherever the real opinions 
of the people could be collected, apart 
_from those of the voters for the rotten 
borough system of Scotland, they were 
unanimous in favour of the Bill. It ap- 
peared, indeed, to him most extraordinary 
that, under such a system, so many per- 
sons of property should be found to vote 
| at county meetings in favour of the plan 
of Reform. 
| Sir George Murray deprecated the use 
/of such language with reference to the 
county votes of Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber, sitting as he did for a set of close 
boroughs, had been decrying the counties 
of Scotland, and applying to them, most 
improperly, the same language which he 
would use with respect to the rotten bo- 
roughs of England. If the hon. member 
for Preston had used such language with 





respect to Scotland, he could have under- 
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stood him, for it was consistent with his 
avowed opinions on the subject of Univer- 
sal Suffrage; but it certainly appeared 
strange that an hon. Member, well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the mode of 
election in Scotland, should characterise 
the county voters in such terms as those 
used by the hon. member for Ayr, and 
decry property, while he cried up the in- 
fluence of numbers. The hon. Member, 
in his attempt to prove that all Scotland 
was in favour of the Bill, had alluded to 
the county of Roxburgh. Now he hap- 
pened, by accident, to have in his pocket 
a letter from Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
gentleman who presided at the second 
county meeting, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded. Great importance had been 
attached to the opinions of that second 
meeting, and he would therefore, with the 
permission of the House, read a short ex- | 
tract from the letter. Sir Thomas said in 
it, “ When I attended the meeting of the 
county of Roxburgh, to petition in favour 
of Reform, it was because I believed it to 
be a Government measure, and before the 
introduction of the Bill which, I must say 
now, I consider far too sweeping in its 
provisions.” This was a specimen of that 
re-action among a higher class, which the 
member for Preston had already described 
as having taken place among a lower. 
That change had taken place among men 
of education and property, as well as | 
among the lower classes. He never denied 
that some amendment could be made in 
the system of Representation in Scotland; 
but he was satisfied that the plan of sub- 
stituting for the old a totally new system 
of Representation would be productive of 
very injurious consequences. He applied 
himself particularly to Scotland, because 
he was better acquainted with that coun- 
try than any other. He could say of it 
with sincerity, that its county Representa- 
tion was as pure and independent as any 
to be found in England. For himself, he 
could declare that he was as free to act 
according to his judgment as any Member 
of that House. When he was solicited to 
stand for his native county, for which he 
had now been returned four times, and the 
honour of representing which he prized 
above all other honors, he had expressly 
stated, that he would connect himself with 
no party, and bind himself to follow no 
course of political conduct, save that which 
appeared best calculated to promote the 
interests of his country. 
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Mr. Kennedy, in explanation, denied 
that he had decried the influence of pro- 
perty, and said, he used the term “ rotten” 
with reference to those voters who pos- 
sessed franchises for counties without any 
property whatever in those counties. 

Sir James Mackintosh observed, that 
the fact of Sir Thomas Brisbane having 
presided at a second meeting, after attend- 
ing the first, proved beyond question, that 
he did not think the first meeting ex- 
pressed the true opinion of the county of 
Roxburgh. If the right hon. Baronet 
spoke of the freeholders of Scotland as 
being properly represented, or as not 
desiring some better Representation, he 
laid himself open to a total contradiction. 
In some cases they did agree with the 
opinions of the people of property against 
the Bill, as other persons agreed with its 
opponents; but the great majority were 
decidedly in its favour. The reason why 
Scotland had increased in prosperity and 
wealth under the present system, was not 
because it was a sound one, but because 
the Constitution of England protected her, 
and the Representation of England was 
spread over her as a shield, to guard her 
from the consequences which might have 
followed the defects of her own. 

Sir G. Clerk was not a little surprised 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman extol the 
merits of the English Constitution, and 
speak of the Representation of England as 
forming a shield for the protection of Scot- 
land, at the very moment when he was 
using his utmost exertions in support of 
the Bill which totally changed the nature 
of that Constitution, and the Representa- 
tive system which was connected with it. 
How, he would ask, could the right hon. 
Gentleman reconcile his praises in the 
one case with his censure in the other, 
and say, that system of Representation 
should be destroyed which he at the 
same moment admitted to have formed 
the protection of Scotland from the 
abuses of the system which prevailed in 
that country. He contended that those 
who were opposed to the Scotch Reform 
Bill formed a vast majority of the men of 
property of that country; and although 
the Bill was drawn by the Lord Advocate, 
and the Government declared they would 
have that Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, he believed that not a single 
individual in Scotland was fully satisfied 
with its details, and he suspected that the 
noble Lord himself contemplated many 
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alterations and modifications of its provi- 
sions in the Committee. If the Bill 
passed in its present shape, every person in 
the country saw that it would be impossi- 
ble to refuse any, even the most extensive 
changes which might afterwards be de- 
manded from them. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson defended the Re- 
presentation of Scotland, and contended 
that its Members were returned by a con- 
stituency as pure and incorruptible as any 
in the empire. The counties of Scotland, 
although they had few voters, were never 
bought and sold like the boroughs of 
England. No man ever came into the 
market to dispose of the Representation of 
a Scotch county. The voters were men 
of integrity and independence, and their 
property secured them from all improper 
influence. 

Sir G. Warrender, after the best con- 
sideration he could give the subject, and 
after attentively examining the opinions of 
the country, was compelled to come to 
the conclusion that popular elections 
must take place in Scotland, and that the 
present system would not be much longer 
preserved. All he hoped, and all he 
asked, from the learned Lord was, that he 
would give the recommendations contained 
in the petitions laid on the Table their 
due attention, and avail himself of their 
recommendations to improve the details 
of the Bill. He approved of the principle 
of the measure, but he objected to that 
part of it which went to the disfranchise- 
ment of some of the boroughs; although 
he had no objection to a more popular 
clection at counties. 

Colonel Lindsay remarked on the in- 
consistency of the hon. Baronet, who said 
he approved of the principle of the Bill, 
while at the same time he disapproved of 
the disfranchisement of the boroughs. 
For himself, he was strongly opposed to 
the measure. The people of Scotland were 
in the enjoyment of property, intelligence, 
and happiness ; but the learned Lord was 
not satisfied, he wished to give them 
politics, 

Mr. John Baillie gave his cordial sup- 
port to the Scotch Bill. He was opposed 
to the English Bill, which took a great deal 
away, and gave very little; but the Bill 
for Scotland took little or nothing away, 
and gave a great deal. Asan instance of 


the absurdity of the present system, he 
stated, that in one of the counties of Scot- 
land he had what was called a Superiority, 
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the value of which was only a few shil- 
lings, but which gave him a vote; while 
in the same county he had an estate worth 
a thousand a year, in right of which he 
had no vote at all. 

Mr. Henry Scott said, that among the 
landed proprietors of Scotland, there was 
undoubtedly a strong feeling against the 
measure which the Government had intro- 
duced. They looked upon it as violent and 
| sweeping, and calculated to place the 
whole power of the elections in the hands 
of oa of little or no property. 

Mr. John Campbell stated, that a large 
| Majority of the county of Fife was in 
_ favour of the measure. There had been 
| no meeting of that county, because the 
' convener, by whom alone a meeting could 
be called, being hostile to the Reform 

Bill, resolutely refused to call a meeting. 
| General Gascoyne, with reference to 
the statement of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that there was only one 
opinion in Scotland with respect to the 
| Bill, and that that was in favour of it, re- 
| marked, that it now appeared that no fewer 
| than seven counties in that country had 
| petitioned against it. All that had taken 
| place with respect to the Bill proved how 

inconvenient it was that a Cabinet Minis- 
| ter did not bring forward a Cabinet mea- 
| sure. There certainly was a general un- 

derstanding that the noble member for 
) Tavistock had on Tuesday abandoned an 
important part of the Bill; although yes- 
terday the members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appeared to be enraged at the 
supposition. The noble member for Ta- 
vistock certainly did say one thing on 
one night, and another thing on ano- 
ther. With respect to the instruction 
to the Committee on the subject of main- 
taining the proportion in the Representa- 
tion of the three kingdoms of which he 
(General Gascoyne) had given notice, he 
had hoped that the necessity of his inter- 
ference on the subject would have been 
obviated ; but as that was not the case, 
he should certainly feel it his duty to per- 
severe. As it was quite impossible that 
the House could be called upon to pro- 
nounce at once upon Monday on the new 
propositions which the noble member for 
Tavistock intended to submit, it would be 
convenient to know what previous time 
would be allowed for consideration ; and he 
begged to ask the noble Lord what course 
he intended to pursue? 

Lord J. Russell said, that it was evi- 
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dent the gallant General wished to avail 
himself of his (Lord J. Russell’s) answer to 
his question, as an assistance to him in his 
plan of defeating the Bill. On Monday he 
would state explicitly what were the alter- 
ations which it was proposed to make in 
the Bill; and when the House had heard 
that statement, they would be better able 
to say what course of proceeding ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. Henry Fane observed, that if his 
Majesty’s Ministers had made up their 
minds with respect to the alteration which 
they intended to propose, it was their 
duty at once to state it; if, however, they 
were merely watching the shifting of every 
blast of public opinion, they were adopt- 
ing a wise course. Ona subject of such 
vast importance, it was surely not too 
much to ask for a few days’ deliberation. 
In his opinion, the real principle of the 
proposed Bill was, to traffic in the suffrages 
of the people of England; to sell one 
man and buy another; tosell one country 
and buy another; to induce Scotland and 
Ireland to support the Bill by reducing 
the Representation of England. He beg- 
ged to put these distinct questions to the 
noble Lord—whether it was in contem- 
plation to propose any alterations in the 
Bill? and, if so, whether they were to be 
absolute, or to depend on contingent cir- 
cumstances ? 


Provision FOR THE QUEEN.| Lord 
Althorp brought down a Message from his 
Majesty, which was read by the Speaker, 
and which was to the following effect :— 

“ W. R.—His Majesty, trusting to the 
affectionate regard of his faithful Com- 
mons, both for his Majesty and for the 
Queen, recommends to them the imme- 
diate consideration of a provision for 
maintaining her Majesty in her Royal 
dignity, in case she should survive his 
Majesty.” 

On the Motion of Lord Althorp, it was 
ordered that his Majesty’s most gracious 
Message should be referred to-morrow to 
the consideration of a Committee of the 
whole House. 


AMENDMENTS IN Reat Property 
Laws.] Mr. John Campbell moved for 
leave to bring in Bills to amend the law 
respecting Inheritance and Descent, re- 
specting Dower, the Courtesy of England, 
Fines and Recoveries, and Limitations of 
Actions. The hon, and learned Member 
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said, that the measures he was about to 
submit to the House were the results of the 
inquiries of the Commissioners appointed 
to investigate the laws as to Real Property. 
He did not expect, therefore, that they 
would meet with any opposition. The 
first Bill to which he wished to call the 
attention of Members respected the law 
of Inheritance and Descent. He did not 
propose to touch the law of primogeniture, 
which, as it prevailed in this country, was 
infinitely to be preferred to the law of 
equal participation, now prevailing in 
France, where its unfavourable effects 
upon agriculture were already making 
themselves felt. But some anomalies 
connected with that law it was desirable 
toremove. A father, for example, could not 
inherit from his child; so that, if a son 
died without a will, his estate would 
rather vest in the Crown than go to the 
father, pursuant to the maxim of law, that 
land cannot lineally ascend. He _pro- 
posed to remove that anomaly, and allowa 
father to be the heir of his own child. 
Another anomaly was the exclusion of the 
half-blood; so that if there were two 
sons by different marriages, and the estate 
went to the eldest, and he died the second 
son could not inherit of him, and the 
estate would rather vest in the Crown. 
He proposed that the half-blood, under. 
such circumstances, should be entitled to 
inherit, with this restriction, that the full- 
blood of the first possessor should be pre- 
ferred. Thus, if three sons, the eldest by 
one marriage, and the two others by ano- 
ther, one of the younger children should 
have an estate, and die intestate, the 
father should in the first instance inherit, 
and afterwards the descent should be, not 
to the eldest son, but to the youngest, so 
that the full-blood of the first possessor 
might have the preference. The next point 
was, the law of Dower, by which a widow 
was at present entitled for her life to one- 
third of any land of which her husband 
was seised at any time during the cover- 
ture. That, perhaps, was a convenient 
rule in ancient times, when land was 
the only property: but now it was most 
inconvenient, being always evaded by con- 
veyances and limitations to trustees to 
bar dower. Such proceedings to evade a 
bad law were, however, productive of great 
delay, inconvenience, and expense. He 
proposed, that the widow should only be 
entitled to a life-interest in one-third of the 
real property of which her husband was 
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seised at his death, undisposed of by will, | 
/a good right; but, in consequence of the 
| state of the law, even after sixty years’ 


propose that a widow should be entitled | possession, a claimant might start up and 


thereby assimilating this part of the law to 
the law of copyhold property. He should 


to dower out of the trust estates of which 
the husband dies seised, which she is 
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sixty years, which was considered to give 


Real Property Luws. 


deprive a man of his property. In case 
an alienation had taken place, or in case 


not at present; and which would be an | of lunacy on the part of a possessor, this 
ample compensation for any loss widows | period was held to be not sufficient. Thus, 


might sustain by the other part of his pro- 
position, The next subject to which he 


in every transfer of property, it was neces- 


| sary to look into the title for a long 


wished to call the attention of the House | series of years; which was attended with 


was that of Courtesy ;—that is, the right | great expense, and gregt anxiety. 


the husband has to the lands of his wife 
on her death. At present he was entitled 
to the whole of her land for his life, if he 
has had issue by her, and although her 
children by a former husband might be 
wholly unprovided for, He proposed that 
the husband should be entitled to the whole 
of the wife’s lands for his life, whether there 
were issue or not. Such was the disposition 
of the property naturally prompted by affec- 
tion, and it was absurd to say, that it 
should depend upon there being issue of 
the marriage, a rule founded in the cus- 
toms of feudal times. But children by a 
former marriage ought to have some pro- 
vision from the mother’s land; and he, 
therefore, proposed in such cases that 
the husband should have a life-interest 
only in one half, the other half going at 
once to such children. Fines and Re- 
coveries were the next subject to which he 
should allude, and it was most marvellous, 
that such barbarous modes of convey- 
ing property should have so long held their 
ground. It could only be accounted for, 
by lawyers, like other people, being recon- 
ciled to anything, however absurd and 
extravagant, to which they had been long 
accusiomed ; by many persons, having a 
private interest in preventing a reformation 
in the law; and by a number of officers 
depending for fees on Fines and Reco- 
veries. Many persons in the profession 
were attached to the present system, and 
he had heard of one who said, he would 
rather suffer death than consent to its 
abolition. He meant to propose a mode 
of conveyance, by means of which a_per- 
son would be able to accomplish in a few 
hours that which it required a considerable 
time to do by fine or recovery, and which 
was accompanied with great expense. 
There was another subject, respecting Pro- 
perty and Estates, he alluded to the limi- 
tation of right, upon which the law was 
most ineffective. Nominally, there was a 
limitation in the right of possession for 





He 
meant to propose, that the period of limit- 
ation should be twenty years, and that 
the undisputed possession of property for 
that time should, with some exceptions in 
cases of disabilities, give a complete legal 
title. Under some circumstances of dis- 
pute, this term was to be extended to 
forty years, but at the end of that period 
the title was to be unassailable. The hon. 
and learned Member, after complimenting 
Lord Tenterden for having brought in a 
Bill to settle the time of prescription as to 
Church Property, and after expressing his 
regret that the heads of the Church were 
opposed, as he had heard, to the noble and 
learned Lord’s Bill, who was a firm and 
warm friend to the Church of England, 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the Descent of Real Pro- 
perty. 

Sir Edward Sugden seconded the Mo- 
tion. He expressed his satisfaction at 
the measure taken by his hon. friend, no 
man being more satisfied than he was, that 
these anomalies required to be removed, 
and no one was more willing than he was, 
that these unnecessary and antiquated 
forms should be removed. He was not 
quite certain considering that fines and 
recoveries were invented by lawyers to pre- 
veut property changing hands, that they 
ought to be wholly done away with. 
There were also certain persons who had 
vested rights under the present law which 
could not be taken away without compen- 
sation, and he wished, therefore, to learn 
from his hon. and learned friend whether ° 
he had calculated the expense of his pro- 
posed alterations. 

Sir Robert Peel stated, that he had the 
greatest confidence in the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners, but he hoped 
that by none of these Bills would any 
patent places be created which it would 
be necessary ~hereafter for the public to 
buy up. He was afraid, that most of the 


Bills lately introduced to reform the law, 
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might be attended with some such effect. 
He alluded particularly to the Fraudulent 
Debtors’ Bill which came from the other 
House under which receivers were ap- 
pointed who in any future alteration of 
the law might demand compensation. 
He trusted that the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp) would take care that no such 
places were made by any of these Bills. 
He saw much to approve of in the measures 
proposed, but he wished to reserve his 
opinion as to their details. 

Sir Charles Wetherell also expressed 
his general approbation of the measures, 
but suggested whether fines might not 
be advantageously retained. He would 
also take the liberty of saying, in reference 
to one remark which fell from his learned 
friend at the close of his speech, that he 
was one of those who thought like the 
heads of the Church, that the Bill intro- 
duced into the other House relative to 
prescription as far as it regarded Church 
property, might be productive of mischief. 
He had the highest opinion of the Law 
Commissioners, but he did not think him- 
self bound to assent to their recommenda- 
tions, and should therefore examine the 
Bills closely before he pledged himself 
either to support or oppose them. 

Mr. Crampton approved most highly of 
the proposed measures, and hoped that 
they might be extended with some neces- 
sary modifications to Ireland. He must 
at the same time say, that all the details 
of the measures would require to be ma- 
turely weighed, and the greatest caution 
ought to be used in adopting them. 

Mr. O’ Connell also expressed his appro- 
bation of the measures, and in particular of 
the other Bill brought in by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the General Register 
Act, which he thought would greatly en- 
hance the value of landed property. He 
could only attribute the opposition which 
had been got up out of doors to that Bill 
to interested motives, and trusted that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would perse- 
vere in his plan and bring forward the 
Bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Campbell, inreply to Mr. Crampton, 
said, he must leave the project of extend- 
ing these Bills, should they pass, to Ire- 
land, to some of the learned Gentlemen 
connected with that country. He should 
be content if he could accomplish his ob- 
ject as to England. With reference to an 
observation of the hon. member for Water- 
ford, he had to observe, that he should 
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consider it his duty to the people of Eng- 
land to press for the second reading of 
his Registry Bill to-morrow—the day for 
which it was fixed. If it were not read a 
second time to-morrow, he could not hope 
to see it passed this Session. 

Mr. Keith Douglass said, that it would 
be extremely unfair to the hon. member 
for Weymouth (Mr. F. Buxton), if any 
thing were permitted to take precedence 
of the Slavery Question to-morrow. He 
therefore trusted the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would use his ut- 
most influence, to postpone the second 
reading of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Bill. Unless the Slavery Question 
had precedence, it would be impossible to 
discuss it to-morrow. 

Lord Althorp declared, that certainly 
no exertion should be wanting on his part 
to endeavour to induce the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to postpone his Motion. 
He felt himself bound in honour to the 
hon, member for Weymouth to do his best 
to secure him the precedence. 

Mr. Campbell was not aware of the 
difference in the privilege of Government, 
and of individual Members; nor did he 
know whether Government had or had not 
authority in such matters [none, none !]. 
But he certainly did still feel disposed to 
press for the second reading of the Bill. 

Leave given to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law respecting Inheritance and Descent 
and to allow parents to succeed as heirs 


| to their children; and collateral relations 


to succeed as heirs to each other, though 
of the half blood; also a Bill to amend 
the law respecting Dower, Estates by 


Courtesy, and the law respecting Entails, 


Remainders, and Reversions. 

Mr. Keith Douglass requested to know 
what course was to be pursued as to the 
Slavery Question ¢ 

Mr. Campbell said, that the importance 
of the measures he wished to bring under 
the consideration of the House was so 
great, that nothing but force should com- 
pel him to yield precedence to any other ; 
and he reminded the noble Lord near him, 
that he had been before disappointed in 
his endeavours to procure a night for the 
discussion. 

Lord Althorp observed, that as the Re- 
form Bill stood for discussion in the early 
part of next week, it would be impossible 
for him to promise that any particular day 
should be afforded to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but as the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman was aware that the Ministers ; to be able to compare the charges of the 
viewed the Bills he wished to introduce in | present Civil List with those of the Civil 
a favourable manner, he might rest assured | Lists of former periods; but he believed 


that they would do what they could to fa- | 
cilitate the object he had in view. | 
Mr. Campbell knew so well the candour | 
of the noble Lord, that he should feel per- | 
fectly easy at putting himself ito his 
hands. 
The second reading of the Registry Bill | 
postponed to Wednesday next. 
| 


Civit Lisr.] Lord Althorp moved the | 
Order of the Day for the third reading of | 
the Civil List Bill. He stated, that he | 
had drawn up a clause according to the | 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, which he should now lay be- 
fore the House, proposing to add it as a 
rider to the Bill. He saw no necessity 
for it but as it could do no harm he had 
complied with the suggestion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, as far as he 
was able to observe, he did not see any 
objection to such a clause. With respect 
to the Bill itself, he must say, that it 
seemed to him to differ from every one 
that had preceded it. This Bill, for the 
first time, dissociated the expenses of the 
Civil Government of the country from 
those that were required to maintain the 
dignity of the Crown. When he proposed 
the bill uniting both these objects, he had 
not done it merely because he desired not 
to depart from former precedents, though 
he certainly had no wish to depart from 
them, but because he thought that the 
welfare of the country would be best con- 
sulted by uniting both. In his opinion 
both reason and good sense required that 
union, for he did not think it advisable to 
present the Monarch of this country to the 
people for grants merely for his personal 
dignity and comfort, but as dispensing 
favours and offices, and as dispensing re- 
wards for the performance of the business 
of the country. As this bill had presented 
the King in the former light only, it ap- 
peared to him objectionable. It might, 
indeed, be thought that at first it would 
be supposed the Crown had given up 
400,000/. of its expenditure, but in the 
present state of the information of the 
public upon this subject, it must be clear 
that no one in or out of the House could 
suppose for a moment that such a saving 
had been effected. The present arrange- 
ment of the Civil List had been made at 





the desire of those who said they wished 


that when the present Civil List came to 
be examined, those who had desired the 
new arrangement would have little reason 
to view it with approbation. So far was it 


| from being simplified, that he would ven- 


ture to assert, it was more complicated and 
involved than it had ever been before. In 
a Paper, which he unfortunately had not 
seen till this morning, he found that ar- 
rangements had been made for those sums 
which had not been provided for in the 
Civil List; and that circumstance alone 
was sufficient to show that no simplifica- 
tion had taken place. He would give some 
examples of this. In the first instance, it 
was intended in the present Civil List that 
the Crown should retain the power of su- 
perintending not anly the business but the 
sports of the country. The Crown, there- 
fore, had the disposal of sums of money 
for plate to be run for at races, and 4,500/. 
were annually expended in that manner, in 
order to encourage the breed of horses, 
Now that sum was made up in the follow- 
ing manner :—The larger portion, or sum 
of 2,4002., was taken from the Civil List, 
1,880/. were to be voted in the Committee 
of Supply, and 220/. were fixed as a 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund; so 
that on one item alone, which was, strictly 
speaking, an item of royal expenditure, 
there were no less than three different 
sources from which the gross amount was 
drawn. With respect to the Yeomen 
Guard in Ireland, the arrangement of the 
payment to that body had been made for 
the convenience of the House, as the 
annual discussions on that branch of ex- 
penditure had been found highly inconve- 
nient, yet the present Civil List Bill pro- 
posed to go back to the old system which 
had before been given up at the desire of 
the House itself. The same was the case 
with respect to the Royal Palaces, for 
which a sum of 51,4001. was to be given 
from the Civil List, and 1,300/. was charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. With re- 
spect to charitable donations, the con- 
fusion was very great—13,200/. were to be 
taken from the Civil List, 4,500. were to be 
voted in the Committee of Supply, and 
2,2501. werecharged upon the Consolidated 
Fund. He should ask those who were 
the advocatés of simplification, whether 
these instances exhibited any improvement 
in that respect? It might be supposed 
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that the expenses for the offices of the 
several Orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
and St. Patrick might be all put upon the 
same footing—but that was not the case ; 
for while some were charged upon the 
Civil List, others were fixed upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. He thought, therefore, 
that under these circumstances those who 
looked for a simplified expenditure would 
find themselves much mistaken. The 
real amount of the Civil List was what it 
had been before. The provision for the 
King was much the same as that which he 
had proposed. He felt numerous ob- 
jections to the present Bill; but, as he 
thought that the grant to the Crown ought 
to be made in as gracious and considerate 
a manner as possible, he should offer no 
objection to it; and, therefore, he cor- 
dially gave his approbation to the Bill not- 
withstanding its many defects. 

Mr. Hume said, that if he had expected 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
made this charge, he would have brought 
down papers that would have answered it. 
The whole of the last Civil List Bill was 
one mass of incongruities. He wondered 
that the right hon. Gentleman could stand 
up in his place and defend such a plan of the 
Civil List, against one which was founded 
on a plain and intelligible principle. The 
former mode of conducting the public ac- 
counts had been one mass of mystification, 
so that he did not wonder the right hon. 
Gentleman should feel regret that the 
plan was now so altered, that any man out 
of doors could understand what had 
formerly been quite unintelligible to the 
ereater number of Members of that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman was in a di- 
lemma, for no man could take up the pre- 
sent Bill without knowing what was the 
amount of that branch of the expenditure 
of the country, but if he had looked at for- 
mer Civil Lists, or at that which had been 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the beginning of last November, he 
would find that it was impossible to dis- 
cover any one principle of classification. 
He (Mr. Hume) had never been able to 
understand the principle of the distinc- 
tion made with respect to various public 
officers, some of whose salaries were charg- 
ed upon the Civil List, while others were 
differently provided for. He was so 
far from agreeing with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the impropriety of the 
present principle of the Civil List, that he 
thought it was for the honour and interest 
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| of the Monarchy that all the items of the 
Civil List should be fairly laid before the 
public, so that the people should not attri- 
bute to the King an expenditure with 
which his Majesty hadreally nothing to do. 
Under the old system the public saw 
1,057,000/. voted for the Civil List, and 
great numbers among them believed that 
all that amount was required for the 
personal expenses of the Monarch, for his 
Majesty and his household. The change 
effected was calculated to put an end to 
| this error. The right hon. Gentleman was 
| the only man in the country who thought 
that the change was not beneficial. The 
| late Pension List was not, as it affeeted to 





| x er ‘ 
| the creatures of the Ministry ; and pensions 


were granted to ladies among the rest, 
most of which pensions, he would venture 
to say, were unknown to his Majesty. 
He regretted that the present Civil List 
so far imitated the old as to retain the 
Pension List. He had wished to get rid 
of it, and was sorry to say, that he had 
' been left in a miserable minority on the 
| point. He was, however, so thoroughly 
| convinced of the necessity of removing 
| this Pension List from the other items of 
| the Civil List, that when the opportunity 
| occurred he should move to reduce the 
| 
| 





amount of the sum to be granted to his 
Majesty by the whole amount required for 
these pensions. He trusted, that the 
House would then show that they wished 
| to conform to the opinion of the country 
| on that point. He thought that the pre- 
' sent Government was entitled to the 
| thanks of that House and of the people, 
| for the reduction they had effected in the 
| hitherto overwhelming amount of money 
| paid for our Embassies to Foreign Courts. 
| The expenditure on that head had never 
| been in the least degree diminished during 
| the two last reigns, and the salaries, by 
being fixed in the Civil List, could not be 
interfered with by that House, which could 
not review a grant for the Civil List after 
it had been once made. He thanked the 
present Ministers, therefore, for having so 
far adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee, as to put the salaries of Am- 
bassadors on a footing that would enable 
that House to regulate them in future, 
The salaries of the present Ministers were 
about to be reduced, and the Minis- 
ters would take care that the salaries of 
other men should be brought under the 
review of that House, which never could 
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have taken place under the old sys- 
tem. The next item to which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) objected, 
was the taking of 100,000/. from the 
Irish establishment ; and it was very true, 
that if the Civil List of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been carried, the House 
would have had no control over that part 
of the expenditure. After that, the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to the here- 
ditary payments in Scotland, 51,0001. ; 
but he (Mr. Hume) should be glad to 
know why any of them should be placed 
out of the cognizance of Parliament? The 
present arrangement, by which the Civil 
List beyond the control of Parliament 
was reduced from 970,000/. to 510,0002., 
was a most important advantage to the 
community; and he hoped, therefore, 
that the House would sanction the change. 
He hardly knew how to notice seriously 
the remarks to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been driven, when he la- 
mented so bitterly 4,000/. hitherto given, 
as he contended, for the encourage- 
ment of the breed of horses, should be 
taken from the Civil List. The Civil 
List, as it formerly existed, was certainly 
well calculated for the encouragement of 
the breed of another and an inferior de- 
scription of animal? but, under the new 
system, he (Mr. Hume) saw no suf- 
cient reason for retaining even the plates 
for running horses. It was not fit that 
the public money should be so spent, 
while the people were starving; and if 
country gentlemen liked to have sport, 
it ought to be at theirown expense. After 
lamenting over the decay in the breed 
of horses, the right hon. Gentleman very 
naturally descended to the Board of 
Works, and bemoaned the change that 
was to be made in this department. 

Mr. Goulburn interposed to save time ; 
he had not bemoaned the Board of Works, 
but merely expressed an opinion that the 
new arrangement would not simplify the 
matter. His remark regarding the breed 
of horses was of the same nature. 

Mr. Hume was very glad to find, that he 
was mistaken on the point, but really the 
right hon. Gentleman had no very extra- 
ordinary talent at rendering himself intel- 
ligible. Perhaps he (Mr. Hume) was in 


error also as to the rest of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s positions ; he had understood 
him to bemoan the departure from the 
good old sinecure system of our ancestors; 
but, after all, he might be well satisfied 
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with its abolition; and he (Mr. Hume) 
should sit down in the expectation that 
the vote in favour of the third reading of 
the Bill would be unanimous. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that if hon, 
Members would so condescend, it would 
be easy at any time to obtain such a tri- 
umph as had been just achieved by the 
hon. member for Middlesex. The cheers 
of the three or four hon. Gentlemen round 
him were certainly an ample recompense, 
and worthy of his ambition. He was not 
aware that he had made any admission in 
favour of the alteration in the Civil List, 
which, among others, was open to the 
great leading objection, that the money 
was to be paid out of three funds instead 
of one. This change was anything but a 
simplification. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had brought forward two 
or three instances of want of simplicity in 
the present plan, but he had studiously 
omitted the enormous confusion of his 
own miscalled arrangement. To show the 
doubt that was thus created, he would 
mention, that when he (Lord Althorp) 
came into office, he did not know the 
amount of his own salary—a point upon 
which, probably, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not equally in thedark. He had 
thought that it was something more than 
3,358/. a year, but to his great surprise 
he found that it was 5,000/. a year. The 
difficulty arose out of the complication of 
accounts. It had been thought right to 
separate from the Civil List all that related 
to the general government of the country, 
and this point had been gradually ap- 
proached ever since the passing of Mr. 
Burke’s bill. The five heads into which 
the Civil List was divided were these— 
first, Privy Purse; second, Salaries of 
the Household; third, Expenses of the 
Household; fourth, Special Services ; fifth, 
Pensions; and what had been done re- 
garding running horses was merely this— 
to remove from the Civil List the sums 
paid for this purpose in Ireland and Scot- 
land. It would be for the House to de- 
cide whether it would continue this ar- 
rangement, for it was one of the benefits 
of the proposed change, that if it were 
hereafter found disadvantageous, a differ- 
ent course might be adopted. One prin- 
ciple on which Ministers had proceeded 
was, to let the people sce that the enor- 
mous sum hitherto supposed to be ex- 
pended by the King, was not in fact all 
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for the support of royalty. For this 
reason, the sum for charities in Ireland 
and Scotland had been removed from the 
Civil List, and the salaries of the Board of 
Works would also be voted in Supply. 
He did not mean to say, that the accounts 
were now as simple as they might be ren- 
dered, but he contended that they were a 
great improvement upon those which the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid upon the 
Table. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the noble Lord 
might have readily ascertained what his 
salary was, through the patents in his 
office. The noble Lord, in addition to 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, held 
an appointment as a Lord of the Treasury ; 
and thus the salary was enhanced to the 
amount the noble Lord had mentioned. 

Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that in the 
country, nothing was less understood than 
the payments for the Civil List; it was 
generally supposed that the King had, 
hitherto, had the uncontrolled command 
of 1,200,000/. per annum. Such, in 
future, would not be the fact, even with 
regard to the much smaller sum of 
510,0002.; but of this he was sure—that 
the people of England would think the 
benefit of a Kingly Government cheaply 
purchased at that expense. 

Mr. Courtenay gave notice, that after 
the Bill had been read a third time, and 
before it was passed, he would move an 
Amendment, to render it more precisely 
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what it pretended to be. 

Mr. Maberly was astonished that even 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
should be so bigotted to his own plan | 
as not to admit at once the superior ad- | 
vantages of that by which it was super- , 
seded. The Monarch was thus relieved | 
from a degree of odium that hitherto had 
been most unjustly attached to him. It. 
was true that in the Committee he (Mr. | 
Maberly) had supported the proposition of | 
the hon. member for Middlesex, for dis- 
continuing pensions even to the reduced | 
amount of 75,0007. upon the Civil List. | 
He still adhered to that opinion ; but he | 
saw, nevertheless, the clear benefits of | 
the other parts of the measure of the noble — 
Lord, and he was ready also to admit the | 
impossibility of making calculations on 
this subject with nicety so as to avoid 
the necessity of a contingent account to 
the amount of 5,000/. or even 10,0002. If 
the present Government had proposed a | 
plan for the Civil List much more ob- | 
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jectionable than that in the Bill, he should 
have felt himself called upon to support 
them, as the servants of a Monarch who 
had already done so much for his people, 
and who, by the great measure now pend- 
ing, was about to confer on the country 
one of the greatest blessings it had re- 
ceived from the hands of a Monarch, since 
the era of Magna Charta. No Govern- 
ment had ever stood so well, or deserved 
to stand so well, with the public, or had 
redeemed its pledges so fully and so faith- 
fully. 

The Bill read a third time. 

Lord Althorp proposed a Clause, to pro- 
vide expressly that the charges in Sche- 
dules 2,3, and 8, and no others, should 
be chargeable upon the Civil List. 

Mr. 7. P. Courtenay proposed a short 
clause, by way of rider, to the effect that 
no branch of the Civil Government was to 
be provided for by the Bill. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey referred to a motion 
he had formerly made regarding the de- 
partment of the Woods and Forests, and 
stated his intention hereafter to renew it. 
His principal object in rising was, however, 
that it might not be supposed by his si- 
lence that he concurred in the arrange- 
ment made in the Bill regarding the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. He 
thought himself at liberty, though he as- 
sented to the Bill, to bring forward any 
motion he might think proper hereafter 
on the subject of Crown Lands. 

Colonel Davies was afraid that, under 
this new Bill, part of the sum of 510,000/. 
a-year might be applied to swell the sal- 
aries of the great Officers of State, instead 
of being devoted, as it was intended, to 
support the dignity and provide for the 
comfort of the Crown. He must also com- 
plain of the disrespectful mode in which 
Ministers had treated the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Civil List ; they 
had, in fact, thrown it in the face of the 
Members, and had declared that they 
would not be bound by any of its recom- 
mendations. 

Lord Althorp said, his hon. friend was 
in error. The excess in any branch of the 
Civil List might be appropriated to make 
good the deficiencies on any other. It was 
quite a mistake to represent the Govern- 
ment as flinging the report of the Com- 
mittee in the face of the Members, 

Mr. Briscoe also regretted that Minis- 
ters had not attended to the recom- 
mendation of retrenchment contained in 
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the Report of the Select Committee. 
The country had a right to expect that 
every practicable saving, however small, 
should be made. Nevertheless, he sup- 
ported the measure, for the reason stated 
by the hon. member for Abingdon (Mr. 
Maberly), that Ministers deserved well of 
their country for the great improvement 
they were about to eflect in the Representa- 
tion. 
The Clause agreed to, and ordered to 
be inserted in the Bill. 
Mr. Hume rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing that something be struck cut of the 
sill, the effect of which would be, to take 
from 510,0002. the whole proposed amount 
of the Civil List, the sum of 75,0007. al- 
lowed for pensions. This reduction would 
leave 435,0001. per annum nett, at the 
disposal of the King, and would relieve 
him from a degree of painful responsibility 
in the distribution of the Royal bounty. 
He held in his hand a paper shewing the 
individuals to whom George 4th had 
granted pensions, and hence it appeared 
that many had been given to persons whose 
services had deserved no reward. Did hon. 
Members consider how much the pensions 
had increased the National Debt? In the 
late reign the amount of the sums granted 
in the way of pensions in England was 
890,0002., in Ireland 194,0002., and in 
Scotland 349,0001.; making altogether 
1,939,000. paid in pensions, not one 
in ten of which was merited, Notwith- 
standing all the pledges which various 
Administrations had made of economy, 
here was nearly two millions of the public 
money thrown to the dogs, for scarcely 
one of these pensions was merited. The 
pensions, instead of being rewards for ser- 
vices, were given for other purposes; for the 
instances were few in which any services 
whatever had been performed. [le alto- 
gether reprobated the system of giving pen- 
sions, except for great services and 10eri- 
torious conduct; and it would be far better 
to pay people liberal salaries, and com- 
pel them to provide, out of those salaries, 
for their maintenance in their old age. 
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In America they gave no pensions to | 
public servants, and yet public business | 


was as efficiently performed as in any 


other country whatever.- He should, there- | 


fore, move that the sum of 435,000. be 
inserted in the Bill instead of the sum of 
510,0002. thus excluding the sum of 
75,0002 appropriated for pensions. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the amendment, 


| would be no economy in it. 
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and said, that he was induced to do so 
because he had presented no less than 
sixty petitions to that House, praying for 
a reduction in the public expenditure ; 
and he thought few items called for re- 
duction more loudly than those on the 
Pension-list. Heshould divide the House 
upon the amendment of the hon. member 
for Middlesex ; for he was aware that out 
of doors those discussions were called 
sham debates in which no division took 
place. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had so often 
stated his opinions upon this matter, that 
he should decline, at the present time, 
to enter into any arguments on the subject, 
He should only remind the House, that the 
present amount of pensions was only about 
half what had been formerly proposed, 
and he trusted, therefore, that it would be 
considered that a sufficient reduction had 
been made. 

Mr. Alderman Wood regretted that he 
should be under the necessity of voting 
against Ministers on the present oceasion. 
He could not avoid doing so, however, 
when he witnessed the distress of the 
country. No less than 300 persons had 
recently been summoned before him, for 
the purpose of being compelled to pay 
the taxes; and their poverty was such that 
they were wholly unable to do so, unless 
induleence was granted to them. Te was 
obliged to give them fourteen days’ time, 
or else to send them to prison or seize 
their goods. When he had witnessed all 
this so recently, he felt bound to vote 
against the application of money, wrung 
from such persons, to persons who had no 
right to it, and who were wholly undeserv- 
ing of it, 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he understood 


‘the hon. member for Middlesex to contend 


that no pensions should be granted until 
they were, in the first instance, submitted 
to the consideration of that House. He 
was opposed to his proposition, for there 
On the con- 
trary, if every pension were to be sub- 
mitted to party discussion from time to 
time in that House, it would be found in 
the end that the Pension-list would be 
far greater in amount than the sum now 
proposed. The amendment involved a 


' most important principle. If it was meant 
to be contended that the Crown should be 
stripped altogether of the power of re- 
warding merit by means of a pension, with- 
out applying to that House, he must say 
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that he could not consent to such a propo- 


sition, At presentthese pensions were not , 


beyond the control of Parliament, for any 
Member might call for a return of the 
manner in which the funds had been dis- 


tributed. He gave this explanation lest a | 


silent vote should be misconstrued; and he 


meant to oppose the amendment on prin- | 


ciple. 

- Warburton said, that he could not 
agree with the argument of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, that submitting pensions 
tobe canvassed by that House, as guardians 


of the public purse, before they were | 
granted, could have the effect of increasing | 
their amount. To hold such a doctrine ; 


was actually a libel on the Parliament, for, 
imperfect as it was in its formation, it 
still could not be said that it would so 
wholly abandon its duty. It should 
be remembered that it was more than 
probable, at least it was the general expect- 
ation, that we should have a new Parlia- 
ment within the year. Now these pensions 
were granted for the lifeof the King; and 
as every One must expect, as well as hope, 
that his Majesty would live much longer 
than a year, it would be far better to 
establish the Civil List without the pensions 
and leave them to be dealt with by the 
new Parliament called under a new and 
a better system, in which Parliament they 
would doubtless meet with proper investi- 
gation. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that he should 
feel it his duty, asa guardian of the public 
purse, to vote for the amendment of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. He felt 


confident that if the matter were to be. 
submitted to Parliament, though the | 
pensioners would be liberally dealt with | 


where pensions were merited, yet a stop 


would be put to the wasteful and unwar- | 


rantable expenditure which had been 
carried on under the present system. 
The House divided on the Question that 


the sum of 510,000/. stand part of the | 


Bill; when there appeared, for the Motion 
72; Against it 17; Majority for the 
original grant 55. 

Mr. Hume then called the attention of 
the House to the vote of 45,0002. for three 
Princes of the Royal Blood. [He wished 
that this vote had been contained in an- 
other Bill, for he did not see how it was 
connected with the Civil List. He should 
be glad if all the items which were clearly 


exclusive of the Civil List had been kept | 


out of it. The three items to which he al- 


luded were 15,0001. tothe Duke of Cumber- 
land, over and above the sum of 6,000J. to 
Prince George ; 15,000/. to the Duke of 
Cambridge ; and 15,000/. to the Duke of 
Sussex. Three times he had known reso- 
lutions passed in Committees to the eftect 
that it was necessary to bring back all 
these allowances in a degree proportionate 
to the old value of the currency. When 
prices were very high, in the year 1806, 
the House of Commons, expressly on that 
ground, granted an addition of 6,000/. a 
year to the salaries of each of the Princes of 
the Blood, and the state of the country at 
that time gave those Princes a fair claim 
| to such increase of their salaries. In 1822 
| that House had moved an Address to the 
| Crown, that all salaries might be reduced 
as he had stated, A Committee which 
had recently sat had reduced the salaries 
of Ministers ; and, upon similar grounds, 
he thought the House was called upon to 
reduce also the salaries of Royal Dukes, 
now that prices were below what they were 
in 1806. He thought they ought to be 
' dealt with in the same manner as other in- 
dividuals. The hon. Member then moved 
that the salaries of the three Royal Princes 
whom he had named should be reduced in 
| the sum of 5,000/. each. They had been 
raised in 1806 from 12,0002. to 18,0002, 
'but he now moved, that they should be 
brought back to 13,0002. each. 
Lord Althorp admitted, that it was the 
| province of the House to reduce salaries ; 
| but, in this instance, the House had not 
‘the power to do it. These particular 
allowances were by Act of Parliament, the 
18th of George 3rd, which empowered 
him to divide 60,000/. amongst his younger 
children; the grant not to take effect till 
after his death. This was part of the 
hereditary revenues which it was not in 
| the power of his present Majesty to give 
_up to the public; and it was on that 
ground only that this particular charge 
came into the Civil List. 

Sir George Warrender agreed that the 
reduction could not take place without 
repealing an Act of Parliament. He 
should be sorry to take away a modcrate 
allowance granted by Act of Parliament. 
He thought his Majesty’s Ministers had 
distinctly redeemed all the pledges they 
had given to the country ; he knew that 
further measures of economy were in pro- 
gress, and he had the greatest confidence 
_in Ministers. 

' Colonel Sibthorp would vote against the 
2Y2 
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hon. member for Middlesex, as he did not 
think the sum granted too much. 

Mr. Hunt said, that these salaries, as he 
well remembered, had been increased in 
the year 1806 or 1807, on account of the 
high price of provisions, and ought now 
to be reduced, 

Mr. Hume observed, that as his motion 
could not effect his object, he would with- 
draw it. 

Colonel Davies moved an Amendment, 
that the second class be reduced to 
118,7002., and that there should be added 
to the third class the sum deducted from 
the second class, 11,3007. He could not 
do otherwise than complain of the con- 
duct of Government, who in the course 
they were pursuing with respect to the 
Civil List, were doing precisely the same 
thing which lost the former Ministers their 
places. They were acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, who called for a certain re- 
duction, though a small one. In wishing 
to take from the second, and to add to 
the third class, he was anxious to provide 
for the splendor and dignity of the Crown, 
instead of making a large provision for 
noblemen whose incomes were already 
very large. 

The Speaker suggested that the Motion 
ought to stand as follows: — * That 
130,300. be omitted, and 118,7002. be in- 
serted in its stead.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the Motion was 
not, in fact, diminishing the amount of 
the grant. The object of the Motion was, 
to prevent his Majesty granting salaries to 
household officers as they hitherto had 
been granted. The Bill, as it stood, did not 
prevent his Majesty from doing it, nor 
did it compel him to do it. He certainly 
never had pledged himself one way or the 
other that salaries should be reduced, or 
kept to what they were. He wished it 
to be left to the discretion of his Majesty. 
If his Majesty chose to reduce the salaries, 
there would be a surplus to be applied to 
the Third Class. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was surprised that 
the gallant Colonel had made a proposition 
so unbecoming in the House to adopt, and 
so insulting to his Majesty—viz. to take 
it out of the power of his Majesty to make 
such disbursements as he might please. 
The House, he was sure, would not ap- 
prove of any proposal of the kind. It 
was, in fact, saying, “* We will give you so 
much, but we will restrict you from the 
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absolute disposal of that sum of money, 
which must be expended as we think fit.” 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that as the 
late Ministers had gone out upon this 
question, he thought his Majesty’s present 
Government would be acting a most incon- 
venient part if they did not uphold the 
decision of the Committee. He would 
move that a sum of 12,000/. be deducted 
from the Second Class of 119,0002., and he 
should not think of transferring it to any 
other class. He should not be deterred 
from dividing on the question now, be- 
cause the Reform measure was coming 
on next week. He concluded by moving, 
as an amendment, that 11,500/. be de- 
ducted from the Second Class. 

Mr, Hunt said, that although the sum 
was small, it would be great in the eyes 
of the people. He hoped his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not let it go forth to the 
country that on this occasion they had 
resisted this small economy. 

Mr. Fyler said, the proposition of the 
gallant Officer would not benefit the coun- 
try at large, as it would only shift the 
expense from the second to the third class, 
at the same time that it would appear most 
ungracious to his Majesty. 

Mr. Charles Douglas said, he would 
vote for the original proposition. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the proposition 
of the hon. member for Londonderry went 
to remove entirely the sum of 11,5001. 
from the aggregate of the Civil List, and 
not merely to shift it from Class Two to 
Class Three he should support it, because 
he would never sanction the principle on 
which Ministers were acting—that of op- 
posing the recommendation of a Select 
Committee. 

The Speaker wished, before the dis- 
cussion proceeded further, to explain to 
the House the situation in which it was 
placed. The first proposition was, to 
take 11,5002. from the Second Class, and 
add it to the Third Class, and this they 
could do. But then came the second 
proposition, which was, to take away alto- 
gether the sum of 11,500/. Now, as the 
whole amount of the Civil List was voted, 
if this amendment were agreed to, it would 
have the effect of leaving that sum wholly 
unappropriated. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that on the principles 
of economy and reform, which he had 
always maintained in and out of the House, 
he must support the amendment of his 
hon. friend, the member for Londonderry. 
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In supporting his amendment, he did not 
conceive he was in any degree restricting 
the comforts or conveniences of the Royal 
person. If he did, he would not sup- 
port it. 

Mr. George Robinson thought it not 
derogatory from the dignity of the Monarch, 
or in any manner lessening those comforts 
which the people of this country were dis- 
posed to allow him, to give a vote in sup- 
port of the recommendation of the Select 
Committee,—that 11,5297. should be re- 
duced from the salaries of the officers of the 
Second Class. The House, he admitted, 
was not bound by the recommendation of 
the Select Committee, but he thought some 
cogent reason should be given why it 
should not be attended to; and he, not 
having heard any such reasons, would give 
his vote in favour of the amendment. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but none took place, the amendments were 
negatived, and the Bill passed. 


OL POL OP OL OP DD —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 15, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons, and 
read a first time. Civil List; Deputy Lieutenant; (Scot- 
land) ; Indemnity; and Growth of Tobacco (Ireland). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Wynrorp, the 
total amount of all Fees received in the Office of the 
Chancellor’s Secretary for Commissions of Bankrupts, in 
cach year, from the 1st April, 1815, to the Ist April, 
1831, distinguishing how much thereof has been retained 
in each year for the Secretaries, Clerks, and other Expenses 
of the said Office, and how much thereof has been paid 
in each year to the Lord Chancellor, as part of his lordship’s 
Emoluments from Bankruptcy ; also, the total amount of all 
Kees received by the Lord Chancellor’s Purse Bearer, from 
the different branches of the Bankruptcy business, in each 
year, from Ist April, 1815, to 1st April, 1851, distinguish- 
ing how much thereof has been in each year paid to the 
Lord Chancellor as part of his Lordship’s Emoluments 
from Bankruptcy; also, the number of public and private 
Meetings of Commissionersof Bankrupts, which have been 
held in London during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, 
distinguishing the number in each year, and classing them 
under different heads, according to their nature and pur- 
poses; also the number of Certificates to Bankrupts, 
allowed by the Lord Chancellor, in the years i828, 1829, 
and 1830, distinguishing the number in each year; and 
also the amount of Fees received by each of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts in London, in each of the years 1828, 
1829, and 1850, or for such portions of the said years, as 
the party making the Return shall have hel dthe office of 
a Commissioner :—On the Motion of Earl Grey, a Copy 
of the Treasury Minute of the 15th April, with respect 
to the reduction of the Salaries of Official Persons, being 
Members of either House of Parliament. : 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of Slavery, by the 
Farl of Derny, from Warrington :—By Lord SuFFIELD, 
forty-seven (signed by 2,957 persons) several from dif- 
ferent Parishes and Congregations in Norfolk, and several 
from Parishes in Ireland :—By the Archbishop of Yor«, 
Lord Bexuey, the Earl of ABERDEEN, the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, and Lord Cargery, from various Congregations 
of Dissenters; and from Parishes in the North of Eng- 
Jand. In favour of Reform, by the Duke of NortHum- 
BERLAND, from the Inhabitants of St. Martin-in-the- 


. 
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Fields :—By Lord Currpen, from Carlow:—By the Mar- 
quis of Hastines, from Loughborough :—By Lord Bret- 
HAVEN, from Hamilton, praying to be included in the 


Lanspown, from Brandon, Suffolk; from Ayr, and from 
Grantham :—By Lord Kine, from Dunfermline, from 
the Students of Glasgow, from Wallingford (Berkshire), 
from Fordingbridge, and from Downton, (Wiltshire) :- 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Horsham:—By Earl 
Gower, from the County of Stafford :-—-By Earl Cawnor, 
from Cardigan, and Pembroke. By Lord CiirpeEn, from 
Kildare and Dungarvon, praying that the Grants of Pub- 
lie Money, for the purposes of Education in Ireland, 
might not be exclusively given to the Kildare Street 
Society. By Lord King, for an alteration in the Tithe 
Laws, from Berkeley; and from Glasgow, for an alteration 
of the Scotch Law of Hypothee. For the Repeal of the 
Beer Bill, by Lord FoLey, from the Magistrates of Wor- 
cestershire :—By the Earl of CARNARVON, from the Jus- 
tices of Peace, for the Bath Division of Somersetshire ; 
and from the Grand Jury of Somersetshtire. 


Poor Laws ror IretanD.| The Earl 
Rosebery said, that he rose to present to 
their Lordships a Petition, which he 
deemed in every point of view to be of the 
greatest public interest. The petition was 
that of a numerous and highly respectable 
Society in London, which associated for 
the purpose of pursuing the best plans for 
the encouragement of industry, and for 
the reduction of the Poor-rates, by ren- 
dering the lower classes industrious and 
prudent. The petitioners earnestly prayed 
that their Lordships would take some mea- 
sures to introduce a compulsory rate or 
tax upon land in Ireland, for the relief of 
the poor of that country. When he con- 
sidered that in England, for upwards of 
two centuries and a half, a poor-raie had 
been established, which, until the most 
unjust departure from the original princi- 
ple of the law, had always been found 
beneficial,—when he considered that in 
Scotland, although there was no regular 
relief for the poor, there was an assess- 
ment to make good the deficiencies that 
might arise in other funds for their assist- 
ance,—he could not but ae greatest 
surprise that Ireland should be left so 
totally destitute of any regulations or pro- 
visions upon the subject. In Scotland 
the system had been found to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the moral character of 
the poor. Ireland combined in ‘tself cir- 
cumstances of every description which 
was calculated to render a system of Poor- 
‘laws more necessary then they were even 
in England or Scotland. The rich land- 
owners and men of property of Scotland, 
‘resided in that country, and their local 
‘knowledge and immediate acquaintance 
'with their neighbourhood made them sym- 
| pathise with the poor, and provide for 
their relief, Scotland, moreover, as well 
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as England, was possessed of numerous 
large manufacturing towns, which relieved 
theagricultural districts of theirsuperfluous 
population. It was well known that Ire- 
land presented in every respect the very 
reverse of this. Her gentry were absentees, 
and her population almost entirely agricul- 
tural. He hoped that the attention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers would be immediately 
directed to devise some plan by which the 
miseries suffered by the poor of Ireland 
might be alleviated, for at present the 
evils of that country were increasing, and 
they would increase, if remedial measures 
were not adopted. . 

The Earl of Limerick would not be de- 
terred from opposing the prayer of the 
petition by the popular odium that might 
be cast upon him, for he was determined 
on this subject to stand the brunt of pre- 
judices. The petition was of an extraor- 
dinary nature, and it came into that 
House from an extraordinary quarter, 
for it was presented by a nobleman from 
Scotland, a country which he verily be- 
lieved would rather witness the introduction 
into it of the cholera morbus, than a sys- 
tem of Poor-laws. It was really extraor- 
dinary that the petition should have been 
presented by his noble friend; but from 
whom did this petition proceed? ‘This 
was more extraordinary still,—it came 
from a society of the City, held at the 
Poultry Tavern. ‘* My Lords,” cried the 
Karl, “ Oh, my Lords, my Lords! the 
Lord deliver me from societies.” His 
noble friend had come forward with the 
most ludicrous petition from the most 
ludicrous society, which he (Lord Lime- 
rick) had ever heard of. Every thing was 
now to be done by means of societies. Per- 
haps the petitioners formed a part of that 
notable and new society, which was to 
save the people the trouble of thinking 
about who were fit to be their Represent- 
atives, and to fit them with candidates of 
all colours and of all sizes. What were 
now the effects of the Poor-laws? The 
poor would make improvident marriages, 
they would get children, and then the cry 
was that the children must be supported. 
The tendency of Poor-laws on the popula- 
tion of Ireland would go to-an incredible 
length—there was no foreseeing how far 
it would go. This was nota ludicrous 
subject, however it might appear so. He 
would ask the landlords of the south of 
England what had been the effects of the 
Poor-laws? Were not the poor-rates taken 
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with ingratitude, and given with reluctance? 
Itcould be shown he thought, from evidence, 
that the Poor-laws were open to very 
great abuses; and there was also testi- 
mony to show that the supposed evils aris- 
ing from their absence in Ireland did not 


reach such a height as the advocates of 


the measure endeavoured to make out. 
In particular he might mention, that a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, on being 
asked if he had ever known, in all his ex- 
perience, any one die of starvation, had 
stated that he knew but of one case, 
and that one was distinguished by very 


peculiar circumstances. A Committee of 


the House of Commons had sat upon the 
subject, and he maintained that from the 
report of that Committee, it appeared not 
advisable to introduce a system of Poor- 
laws into Ireland; and the labours of that 


Committee superseded the necessity of 


bringing the subject before the House as 
his noble friend had done. 

Lord Teynham thought, that the state 
of the population of Ireland was most 
remarkable, but he felt confident that 
Ministers would give attention to the sub- 
ject, and devise the most eligible system 
of relief. He was convinced, from the 
report of the Committee to which the 
noble Earl had alluded, that the introduc- 
tion of the Peor-laws into Ireland was a 
measure of absolute necessity. The condi- 
tion of the poor in the south of England 
had not arisen from t!.e Statute of Queen 
Elizabeth, but from the departure from 
the principle of that beneficial law. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Lower Canapa.] Earl Bathurst moved 
that the address delivered by the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Lower Canada to the 
House of Assembly, at its recent meeting, 
should be laid before their Lordships. 

Lord Goderich said, that he had no ob- 
jection to the production of the docu- 
ment; but if the noble Earl wished also 
to have the instructions under which the 
address was made, he should think it his 
duty to oppose the Motion. 

Earl Bathurst had no wish for the in- 
structions. 

Motion for the Address agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.| On the 
Earl of Cawdor presenting a Petition from 
Darlington, in favour of the Ministerial 
plan of Reform, 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he wished 
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to take that opportunity to say a few! there were not more independent Mem- 
words on the question of Reform. Hej bers in the House of Commons than that 
was the more desirous to do so, as on the! learned Gentleman, and the other hon. 
occasion of the irregular discussion which | member for Boroughbridge. It had been 
took place previous to the holidays on the | stated in that House and elsewhere, that 
motion of the noble Baron (Wharncliffe), | one of the three causes which had render- 
he left the House after the reply which | ed Reform necessary, was to be found in 
had been made by the noble Lord (Dur- | certain transactions that had taken place 
ham) to that noble Baron’s speech, not | in Newark. He did not think that such a 
conceiving that a proper time to discuss | reflection upon his (the Duke of Newcas- 
the subject, and he had not, consequently, | tle’s) comparatively pigmy acts came 
been present when the observations which | fairly, or with a good grace, from an 
had fallen from the noble Duke opposite | Administration whick had committed 
(the Duke of Richmond) respecting the ; much higher and more flagrant acts of a 
borough of Boroughbridge, had been ad- | similar description. He alluded to the 
dressed to their Lordships. control which had been assumed by the 

Earl Grey rose to order. Te con- | present Government over members of the 
ceived that any reference to a report | Royal Household and over others in the 
of what had taken place in a former! House of Commons connected with Go- 
Debate in that House was quite irregular, | vernment appointments. It might be 
and out of order. fairly said, he thought, that when, in 

The Duke of Newcastle thought he | order to carry this measure of Reform, 
ought not to be debarred of an opportunity | certain persons who had voted against it 
of replying to the observations of the noble | bad been dismissed from the Royal House- 
Duke. hold, such an act was a grosser attempt 

The Earl of Hardwicke was also of | to control the public feeling and the votes 
opinion, that it would be out of order to | of Members of Parliament than any thing 
refer to any report of what had taken | which could he laid to his account. He 





place there in a previous Debate. thought it his duty to notice such a vio- 

lord Ellenborough observed, that the | lent and arbitrary act on the part of his 
noble Duke might easily avoid committing | Majesty’s Government. And here he 
a breach of order, by answering the ob- | could not avoid alluding to the attacks 
servations in question, without supposing | which were made in the public prints upon 
that they had been delivered in a Debate | an illustrious personage. He thought 
in that House. that it was the duty of his Majesty’s Mi- 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it would | nisters to interfere and put down the im- 
be quite irregular certainly to allude to | proper mention of the name of that illus- 
any observations which had been made in ! trious personage, which had been made 
a Debate in that House, but the noble; the subject of remark and attack in the 
Duke might avoid the dithculty in the ; public press. He repeated, that he thought 
mode which had been pointed out by the | his Majesty’s Government ought without 
noble Lord who had just sat down. | delay, to put down such means of malign- 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that the | ing that illustrious personage. He wish- 
noble Duke opposite had, in a place | ed to take this opportunity to ask his Ma- 
which he should not mention, made an | jesty’s Ministers whether the statement 
attack upon that class of persons to which | which he had been told had been put forth 
he (the Duke of Newcastle) belonged, | with some degree of authenticity, was cor- 
which he was anxious to answer. That | rect—namely, that in case of a dissolution 
noble Duke had stated, that the late Attor- | of Parliament, which he trusted would not 
ney-general (Sir C. Wetherell) was re- | take place, it was intended by his Majes- 
tained, by his seat for Boroughbridge, to | ty’s Government to omit sending wriis to 
exert his talents against the measure of | those boroughs which, by the present 
Reform. He knew something relative to | measure of Reform they proposed to dis- 
Boroughbridge, and he would say, that that | franchise? He was sure that such a thing 
statement was not founded in fact. Hej would not be practicable, and that the 
would assert, that the statement of the | act, if attempted, would be a most arbi- 
noble Duke was a libel upon that learned | trary and unconstitutional one on the part 
Gentleman, and upon the patron Duke of | of Government. With regard to Parlia- 
that borough, and he would maintain that! mentary Reform, he begged to say, that 
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he considered it wholly unnecessary, and 
that he would oppose in all its stages the 
measure of Reform which had_ been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He thought it wholly uncalled for 

-that it was a gross delusion upon the 
public of this country, and that it was 
attempted, by a species of political tur- 
moil, to carry such a measure through the 
Legislature. Before he sat down, he 
wished to point out one little kind of Re- 
form of his own. They had heard of cer- 
tain Dukes and Marquises who had avow- 
ed themselves ready to throw their politi- 
cal interests into the political caldron, and 
to devote them to the public good. Now 
if those persons who were concerned in 
the maintenance of such interests should 
agree to the forfeiture of them, it was all 
well, and those noble Lords should be 
allowed to sacrifice them. He would say, 
therefore, let those who wished to throw 
their influence and interests into the pa- 
triotic fund, be permitted to do so. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
did not rise to answer the observations 
which the noble Duke had taken three 
weeks to concoct, nor to reply to the 
charge which he had made against him; 
he merely rose to put a simple question to 
the noble Duke, and in doing so he beg- 
ged to observe, that there was no man in 
the other House of Parliament, of whose 
legal attainments he had a higher opinion 
than of those of Sir C. Wetherell. He 


Parliamentary 


wished to ask the noble Duke whether, if 


Sir C. Wetherell should on Monday next 
vote for the Ministerial plan of Reform, 
he would any longer continue to sit as 
member for Boroughbridge 4 

The Duke of Newcastle.-—I dare say 
that he would not wish himself to retain 
his seat for that borough any longer if he 
did so vote, 

Petition laid on the Table. 


POO FOLD DODD —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 18, 1831. 

Minute«s.] Dr. LusHiInGron took his seat for Winchilsea. 

Bills. Read a third time. Sea Apprentices; Corporate 
Funds; Dean Forest Boundaries; Post Office Sale. Read 
a second time. Duchy of Cornwall/Leases. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Serine Rice, the 
‘Treasury Minute of 15th April, 1831, reducing the sala- 
ries of persons holding office during pleasure, and being 
Members of either House of Parliament. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Glasgow, praying 
that no injury might be done to the rights of the West- 
India Planters, in Abolishing Slavery. 


PartiaMENTARY Rerorm.] Sir J. 
Walsh presented a Petition from the bo- 
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Reform. 


rough of Sudbury, stating that the popu- 
lation of the town and suburbs amounted 
to 5,450, and praying to have their case 
taken into consideration, as regarded the 
right of returning Members to Parliament. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he thought the 
borough of Sudbury had a fair claim to 
consideration. He wished to take that 
opportunity of deprecating an irregular 
practice that lately prevailed in the House, 
of commenting upon speeches made out 
of doors, or in preceding debates. He 
must particularly object to the custom of 
some hon. Members rising in the absence 
of others, and, without any previous inti- 
mation of their intention, or communica- 
tion with the absent parties, making the 
reports of speeches assumed to have been 
delivered by those individuals the subject 
of parliamentary comment. This course 
had been pursued the other night by the 
hon. member for Essex (Colonel Tyrell), 
in relation to something supposed to have 
fallen from him at the county meeting re- 
cently held at Chelmsford on the subject 
of Reform. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber represented him as approving of the 
Ministerial Bill merely on the ground of 
its being an introduction to a more sweep- 
ing measure of Reform. He denied that 
this Representation was correct. He had 
advocated the present measure, as being 
calculated, in his opinion, to do away with 
the feeling of discontent so prevalent in 
the country, and to enlist on the side of 
the Constitution a large and important 
class of the community. He referred to 
what he considered a correct report of his 
speech, and would read an extract or two 
from it, in proof of his present statement, 
and in order to show what sentiments he 
had really expressed on the occasion in 
question. The hon. Member read an ex- 
tract from a report of his speech at Chelms- 
ford, to the effect, that “so far from advo- 
cating any thing tending to revolution, he 
deprecated Annual Parliaments, Universal 
Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot, as calculated 
to create a democratic influence in Parlia- 
ment, inconsistent with a peerage or a 
limited monarchy. If, however (he had 
added), some persons thought the country 
could be better governed without these, he 
did not deny their right to think so; but 
he hoped that those who thought so would 
have the candour to speak out, and let 
their opinions be known as their own— 
not his; for when he said this he entirely 
dissented from those who thought thus, or 
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who advocated the doctrines he had ad- 
verted to.” The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber wished, in making his remarks on a 
former occasion, to impress upon the House 
the idea that many of the supporters of 
Reform, and he (Mr. Harvey) among the 
number, advocated the present Bill be- 
cause they considered it the lever with 
which they ceuld hereafter accomplish 
their revolutionary objects. As far as he 
was concerned personally, he decidedly 
protested against this, and he might add, 
that he did not believe there were twenty 
men in the county of Essex who would 
be found to advocate Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments, or any who look- 
ed forward to this Bill as likely to afford 
the means of attacking the Established 
Church. He believed there were not 
many connected with the agricultural in- 
terest in Essex who did not look forward 
toa beneficial alteration of the tithe system 
as extremely desirable; but who would 
nevertheless be very far from attacking the 
Church. His own sentiments on the sub- 
ject might be collected from what he was 
reported to have said at the Chelmsford 
meeting ; and it would appear that they 
were very different from those attributed 
to him by the hon. and gallant Member. 
He had said, ‘‘ he hoped those interested 
in the Church would have the good sense 
to reform it before it became necessary 
that it should be reformed by others. In 
the same way he hoped the House of Com- 
mons would reform itself; for if it did 
not, then would come the question of a 
revolution, which he wished to avoid, be- 
cause, when a revolution came, no man 
could say how dangerous might be the 
consequences to the best interests of the 
country”-——a sentiment which the reporter 
stated to have been received with loud and 
repeated cheers. He now asked if he had 
uttered any sentiment that ought not to 
fall from an individual favourable to our 
Constitution, civil and ecclesiastical? In 
conclusion, the hon. Member took that 
Opportunity to express his dissent from 
the opinion entertained by the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, who objected to the Bill 
because it only added 500,000 persons to 
the constituency. He was of opinion, if 
a constituency of 700,000 or 800,000, 
framed as was now proposed, were not 
found to work well, that it would not be 
made purer or more effective by further 
infusion of the numerical strength of the 
country. 
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Colonel Tyrell thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester the very last person who 
ought to complain of any attack proceed- 
ing from him; for it had been his mis- 
fortune to meet the hon. Gentleman on 
every public occasion as the political agi- 
tator of the county of Essex ; and the hon. 
Member, who was not himself particular 
as to whom he assailed, ought not to com- 
plain so bitterly of having his own senti- 
ments canvassed in turn. The hon. Mem- 
ber had not ventured to contradict the 
assertion which he had made,—namely, 
that the question of ecclesiastical Reform 
did take up a considerable share of the 
time of the meeting at Chelmsford. He 
had repeatedly heard the hon. Member, 
who, in his opinion, made a bad use of his 
acknowledged talent, decrying and ridicul- 
ing the clergy of the Established Church, 
and holding them up to the contempt and 
ridicule of the people. It appeared to him 
that the hon. member for Colchester had 
availed himself of this opportunity to give 
at full length that speech which had not 
been fully reported in The Times, and 
other public newspapers, and of which 
some notice had been taken. He had 
expected that the hon. Member would 
have made some observations on the meet- 
ing of the hundred of Rochford; but as 
he had abstained from doing so, and only 
attacked him, he would say a few words 
on that point. 

Mr. L. Wellesley rose to order. He 
objected to the course the hon. Gentle- 
man was taking, as irregular. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey denied, that he had 
made any attack on the hon. Gentleman. 
He had, in fact, risen to reply to an attack 
which the hon. Member had made on him. 
He now called on the hon. Member to 
say,—and if he could, to prove,—that he 
had ever, either at the Essex or any other 
meeting, made any observations against 
the Established Church? He requested 
him to state whether he had ever heard 
him, on any occasion, utter an expression 
for the purpose of holding up the Esta- 
blished Church to ridicule and contempt ? 
He was, on the contrary, attached to it ; 
and he did not think that he showed him- 
self less the friend of the Establishment by 
advocating the removal of such abuses as 
tended to bring it into discredit. 

Colonel Tyrell said, the impression on 
his mind was, that he had heard the hon. 
Member make observations derogatory to 
the character of the Established Church, 
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He spoke of a matter of notoriety—a fact 
as notorious as the sun at noon day—that 
the hon. Member was in the habit of mak- 
ing attacks on the Established Church. 
He had met the hon. Member on various 
occasions at elections and meetings. He 
had recently met him; but whether the 
hon. Member was then acting as a paid 
agent or not he could not determine. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey rose, as he said, to 
explain. 

The Speaker said, he could not rise to 
explain in the midst of an hon. Member’s 
speech, He could only rise to order. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he would then 
speak to order. He had to complain 
greatly of the observations made by the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member said, 
that it was notorious as the sun at noon- 
day, that he (Mr. Harvey) held up the 
Established Church and its professors to 
ridicule and contempt. Such language 
was, in his opinion, most unparliamentary. 
He denied the accusation altogether ; and 
when the hon. Member persevered in his 
attack—neither in good taste nor in good 
language—he felt that he was bound to 
rise and to repel it. He was not the heir- 
apparent to a title—nor was he the expect- 
ant of large possessions; but he was the 
Representative of a large constituency, 
and, though the son of an humble trades- 
man, he was as jealous of his honour and 
character as the hon. Member. He was 
determined not to allow persons of high 
pretensions (he did not, indeed, think that 
the hon. Member was one of these, because 
individuals of that class would not have 
introduced such topics) to attack him with 
impunity. The hon. Member had spoken 
of him asa paid agent! What did the 
hon. Member mean? He could tell the 
hon. Member that he was as independent 
a man as the hon. Member was. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member had 
a right to appeal respecting the orders of 
the House when he felt himself aggrieved, 
and all sides of the House would unques- 
tionably support him. But on the other 
hand, he had no right, nor privilege, vo- 
luntarily to break through these orders. 
Further he must observe, that when Gen- 
tlemen knew what was the press of 
petitions before the House, and that it 
was necessary, in justice to the petitioners, 
to open the subject-matter of those peti- 
tions, they must see that the benefit 
arising from such discussions must be ma- 
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from the subject-matter, and addressed 
themselves to circumstances connected 
with some petition which had been pre- 
sented, or notice for the future present- 
ation of which had been given. The evil 
was still farther increased, if, in so diverg- 
ing, they introduced matter personal to 
any one in the House or out of it. Such 
a proceeding, to say the least of it, was 
employing very unsatisfactorily the time 
of the House. He hoped, therefore, that 
Gentlemen would confine themselves to 
the question immediately before them. 

Colonel Tyrell said, if in the warmth of 
debate he had said any thing offensive to 
the hon. member for Colchester, he regret- 
ted it. With respect to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s having been a parliamentary agent, 
he had heard him at one time boast of it, 
and even say, that such had been his situ- 
ation on other occasions. 

Mr. L. Wellesley again suggested the 
impropriety of wandering from the subject 
before the House. 

Mr. Western was sorry that his hon. Col- 
league had introduced the topics which he 
had done on the presentation of the Essex 
petition. Nothing which he had said on 
that occasion could have justly provoked 
his hon. Colleague to make the observa- 
tions in which he had then indulged. 

Colonel Tyrell did not think that his 
hon. Colleague had any just reason to 
complain, as he was present when the ob- 
servations alluded to were made, and he 
had not made any reinark on them. 

Mr. Blackett wished, as the Represcnt- 
ative of a borough included in one of the 
Schedules of the Bill, to ask a question 
of the noble Lord. It appeared that the 
amount of population was to decide the 
fate of the several boroughs; but, in some 
instances, the population of the parish, 
and in others the population of the bo- 
rough only, was taken. Now he should 
be glad to know, as the population of the 
parish and borough of Beeralston was 
larger than that of the parish alone, whe- 
ther the noble Lord would not remove 
that borough from Schedule A to Sche- 
dule B, which would give it the right of 
sending one Member to Parliament ? 

Lord J. Russell said, there was no 
intention of removing Beeralston from 
schedule A to schedule B; and when the 
proper time arrived, he would state the 
reason why tlie alteration would not be 
made. 

Mr. G. Dawson trusted, that equal 
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justice would be done, not only to Beeral- 
ston, but to Calne. The population of 
the borough and parish of Beeralston 
amounted, it appeared, to about 4,000 in- 
habitants; and it was stated in the return 
laid ontheir Table to-day, that the borough 
of Calne contained 997 male inhabitants. 
Now it did appear to him that in common 
justice the noble Lord ought to remove 
the borough of Beeralston from schedule 
A, which would deprive it of both its 
Members, and transfer it to schedule B, 
and that the borough of Calne ought to 
take its place. 

Lord J. Russell said, he believed that 
no alteration would be made in the Bill 
with respect to the borough of Calne. As 
the hon. Member had asked him so many 
questions, he would permit him he hoped 
to ask one in his turn.. He should be 
glad to know, on what principle the hon. 
Member would place the borough of Calne 
on either of those schedules? If the 
hon. Member had any plan to propose, he 
would be most ready to examine it in the 
Committee. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he had nothing 
to do with the Bill, except to give it his 
decided negative, which he had done and 
would continue to do. He was called on 
in his situation as a Member of that House, 
to do nothing but to point out the absurd- 
ities of the measure. If any hon. Gentle- 
man could show him any one clause of 
this Bill which was consistent with com- 
mon sense or common justice, he should 
be very much surprised. He defied the 
noble Lord to point out such a one. If, 
however, it was intended to carry this 
measure of Reform into effect, he thought 
justice, fair and equal justice, should be 
extended to all the boroughs. 

Lord J. Russell said, assuredly justice 
should in all cases be done; and if the 
hon. Member saw absurdities in the mea- 
sure, he believed that they originated and 
rested with the hon. Member himself. 
The return which he had referred to was 
one of those made by the returning officers 
of different boroughs ; and he had already 
said, that his Majesty’s Ministers did not 
mean to proceed on those returns, although 
it was thought proper that they should 
be laid before the House. If the hon. 
Member knew of any better rule for direct- 
ing their decision than that which had 
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ting one of those many absurdities of which 
he complained. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he would use 
in speaking of this Bill, a stronger word, 
and therefore a more appropriate word, 
than that to which his hon. friend had re- 
course. He would describe it as fraught 
with gross injustice. He would maintain, 
that these boroughs were handed out like 
bank notes. A bank note to a friend— 
disfranchisement to an enemy. The fact 
which had just been stated, proved this. 
A borough, it appeared, was allowed to 
stand untouched, which ought to be placed 
if impartiality were attended to, in the 
disfranchised list. It turned out, and 
was clearly shown, that the return for the 
borough adverted to was wrong; yet that 
borough was suffered to remain. Ministers 
ought not to have done so unworthy and 
unfair a trick as to save a borough because 
it beionged to a friend. 

Lord J. Russell said, he was very reluct- 
ant to detain the House, but, after the 
observations which had been made, he 
could not avoid doing so. The Bill, as 
he had often declared to the House, and 
now, for the fiftieth time repeated, was 
founded, with respect to the disfranchise- 
ment clauses, on the population returns of 
1821. Wherever that population return 
justified disfranchisement, according to 
the line which Ministers had laid down, 
they had disfranchised; and, whatever 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might as- 
sert—whatever he might be pleased with 
a loud voice, to charge on Ministers,—he 
defied him to prove that any partiality had 
been extended to persons holding a system 
of politics favourable to this measure, or 
connected, on the other hand, with those 
who were of a different party. Some of 
those who opposed the measure arraigned 
Ministers for partiality, because one bo- 
rough was disfranchised, while another 
was saved. But it was impossible for any 
person who looked on the subject with 
candour and fairness, to deny that, taking 
the test which Ministers had done—a 
parliamentary return—a record which the 
present Ministers did not make, and with 
which they had nothing to do—consider- 
ing that, and examining that test, he as- 
serted that it was impossible for any man, 
if he admitted that parliamentary re- 
cord to be proper to be adopted as a test, 
to show that partiality had been extended 
to one borough in preference to, and at 
the expense of, another. He defied the 
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hon. and learned Member, or any other 
Member of that House, to prove, that in 
bringing forward this great measure any par- 
tiality had been shown; or that any thing 
had been done to countenance the accusa- 
tion of those base and unworthy motives 
which had been brought against Ministers. 
If the hon. member for Harwich had any 
charge to make, let him make it openly. 


Let him show, if he could, that because this | 


borough belonged to a friend, it was spared; 
and because that borough was influenced 
by an enemy, that it was disfranchised. 
Ministers had adopted no such narrow rule ; 
and he could not but say, that those 
frequent charges from the Gentlemen op- 
posite rather pointed to the manner in 
which they themselves would have pro- 
ceeded —rather showed the manner in 


which they themselves would have act-> 


ed, had they been placed in the situa- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers—than im- 
pugned the honour and integrity of the 
Government. They only convicted them- 
selves of want of candour, of want of 
justice, and of want of impartiality, in 
their manner of conducting their attacks 
upon Reform. 

Mr. W. Bankes said, that he should 
have to present a Petition on this subject 
from no inconsiderable number of per- 
sons, connected with the large and flourish- 
ing towv of Marlborough, which was sit- 
uated within twelve miles of the borough 
(Caine) which had given rise to this dis- 
cussion, and if the next time the noble 
Lord travelled that road, he would not 
use those blinds which he had so expedi- 
ently adopted in the course of last summer, 
he would see, that Marlborough, which 
was to lose one Member, was a large and 
flourishing town, and Calne which was to 
retain two Members, was not equal to it. 
In the petition to which he had referred, 
the petitioners stated, that there were in 
Marlborough 300, or nearly 300, persons, 
who paid an annual rent of 10/, each for 
their houses; while in the borough of 
Calne, the number of those who paid 10/. 
a-year rent, was 124. Let the noble 
Lord deal with those numbers, and adopt- 
ing that new-fangled arithmetic which it 
was supposed would add greatly to the 
improvement and prosperity of the country, 
prove that 124 was a larger number than 
300. Ifthe noble Lord would afterwards 
diverge a little, and proceed to the borough 
of Downton, he would find that it was a 
mere village, and that there were but nine 
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rough was to retainone Member. It had 
been very properly asked, who drew the 
line, and on what principle was it drawn ? 
In this House it was stated that its basis 
was population ; but, in another place, to 
which he could not regularly refer, he had 
heard that it was property—nothing but 
property. But what became of either pro- 
position, when he pointed to the case of 
Marlborough, and contrasted it with those 
of Calne and Downton? His objection, 
under all the circumstances, was to the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, that looking to 
all the principles of the Constitution, Mi- 
nisters had, in his opinion, got themselves 
into an inextricable dilemma. Every one 
who knew any thing of the British Consti- 
tution must be aware that it depended on 
separate jurisdictions, exercised by differ- 
ent powers of the State. Those jurisdic- 
tions the present bill tended to melt into 
one. He cared not whether this was 
called an aristocratical or a democratical 

Reform ; but of this he was certain, that 

it was a Radical Reform which threatened 
to sap and undermine all the institutions 
of the country. The Members who sup- 
ported the enlargement of the suffrage 
frequently referred them to the working of 
the democratical -system in America. 
Now a friend of his who happened at this 
moment to be in that country, and who 
had heard of our demands for Reform, 
thus expressed himself in a letter which he 
had written to him on the subject :—He 
said, “that his prejudices in favour of the 
Democratical System had much abated 
and that his disposition with respect to it 
was changed since he had an opportunity 
of observing its working here,” and he 
concluded by saying, ‘¢ but whatever you 
do, take a year to consider of it;” advice 
which he thought it would be prudent for 
his Majesty’s Ministers to follow. 

Mr. L. Wellesley said, that every im- 
provement in the returns would tend to 
make the bill more perfect; and he was 
much astonished to hear Gentlemen object 
to alterations which would make it more 
conformable to their own views. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, it was due to him- 
self and to the House, after the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord, to shew what were 
the absurdities to which he had alluded as 
being contained in this Bill. His remarks 
arose from the question which had been 
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put to the noble Lord by the hon. member 
for Beeralston (Mr. Blackett); who in- 
quired, whether the noble Lord intended, 
on the consideration of the two schedules, 
to amend them, where the borough and 
parish united gave a sufficient number to 
authorize Representation ? In other words, 
whether when the parish had a population 
of above 2,000 persons, the borough 
should not be exempt from disfranchise- 
ment. Now it appeared that Beeralston, 
proceeding on this principle, had a popu- 
lation of 2,198. This was a matter of 
considerable importance, because when 
the hon. member for Weymouth, in 
making his excellent speech on this sub- 
ject, mentioned Beeralston, the noble 
Lord said, that the learned Gentleman 
need not proceed with that point, because 
the error would be corrected at the proper 
time. [Lord J. Russell_—No.] He un- 
derstood the noble Lord to say, that the 
decision with respect to that borough 
would be suspended. Now he would say 
that equal justice would not be done, if, 
taking population as the criterion, Calne 
should be allowed to send Members to 
Parliament, while Beeralston and other 
placessimilarly situated were disfranchised. 
The noble Lord, however, had told them 
that there was no intention of making any 
alteration as to Beeralston. He was con- 
vinced that the House would be surprised 
when he read the return of the population 
of Calne, which had been laid on the 
table this day,—the population of Calne, 
which was to retain both Members, while 
Beeralston was to be disfranchised. The 
return ran thus :—“ Ist. The limits of the 
borough of Calne are not the same as 
those mentioned in the population returns 
of 1821--viz. the parish of Calne. 2. The 
borough of Calne is only a part of the 
parish named in the population return. 
The borough comprises only 885 acres; 
but the parish, including the borough, 
contains 7,964 acres. 3. The population 
return of 1821 does not distinguish the 
borough from the other parts of the parish, 
nor can the population of the borough be 
collected from the account then taken; 
but, at the present time, the borough con- 
tains 461 houses, and 997 male inhabi- 
tants, reckoning all children as well as 
men.” Now, admitting that the females 
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proposition was a very fair one), then the 
whole population of Calne did not amount 
to 2,000, and therefore that borough 
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ought not to be represented. Why should 
Beeralston be disfranchised, then, if Calne 
is to be preserved? If you include the 
population of the parish in the one case, 
why exclude it in the other? If you 
include the population of the parish in 
the case of Beeralston, which is part of the 
parish of Beerferris, you will have a larger 
population than in Calne, and he repeated 
that if the Members were retained in the 
one case, they ought to be in the other. 
He contended, then, that the noble Lord was 
not justified in accusing him of absurdity, 
which he should hope was meant only in 
a parliamentary sense, when he pointed 
out some of the great inconsistencies of 
this Bill. He conceived that the House 
ought to have an explanation on these 
points before it went into the Committee ; 
and if such explanation were not given,— 
if the noble Lord did not give a satisfactory 
answer to the question put to him,—he 
would tell him to his face, and in the face 
of the country, that the Government had 
been guilty of great partiality in making 
the selection of particular boroughs for 
disfranchisement, and exempting others. 
He repeated, that if the noble Lord did 
not give a satisfactory explanation on these 
points, neither his taunts nor the cheers 
of those by whom he was supported, 
would redeem him from the charge of 
partiality. If the noble Lord should give 
such satisfactory explanation, he (M. Daw- 
son) would retract his charge most readily, 
for he assured the House that it was pain- 
ful to him to be obliged to make such a 
charge, and he hoped that for his own 
sake the noble Lord might give a satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

Mr. Hobhouse begged to ask, when the 
right hon. Member complained of the use 
of harsh terms, who it was that began to 
use such terms? Did they not come from 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, who 
seemed overcome with the situation in 
which he was placed? He contended 
that it was the use of harsh terms, begun 
by the right hon. Gentleman, which 
caused the noble Lord to use terms which 
certainly were much less so than those ad- 
dressed to him. Surely hon. Members 
on the opposite side could not complain 


| of such terms, after what had been heard 


from their own side of the House. Had 
not the House just heard the words “ gross 


duct of Government by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who, on this occasion, 
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appeared even more frantic than usual ? 
Why if the House was not familiar to the 
use of such langnage from that quarter,— 
if they had not heard the same style of at- 
tack, not only against the present but 
against former Governments, when they 
had attempted any measures of improve- 
ment,—some more notice might be taken of 
them than he believed any hon. Member 
was now disposed to take. He thought it 
would be a sufficient answer to those in- 
sinuations to say, that the character of the 
members of his Majesty’s Government was 
too well known to require a defence against 
general insinuations of this kind. But he 
would ask his hon. friend, (Mr. W. Bankes) 
who he was sure had too high a sense of 
honour to make any charge which he 
could not substantiate,—he would ask 
him, when he made a charge of partiality 
against the Government for drawing the 
line between those boroughs which were to 
be disfranchised and those which were to 
remain—he would ask him, did he be- 
lieve that the exemption of the borough 
of Calne was made by the Government 
for the sake of the interest of the Marquis 
of Lansdown; for the implied charge 
came to that? Would his hon. friend,— 
would any man in the country—say, that 
this was done to serve the interest of the 
noble Marquis? He was sure his hon. 
friend or any man of honour would not 
believe any such thing. But what, he 
asked, was the allusion to the blinds being 
drawn up in the carriage to prevent the 
noble Lord from seeing the borough of 
Calne as he passed, but a reiteration of 
the same charge which had been so often 
insinuated? Jf his hon. friend, or any 
other hon. Member, had any charge of the 
kind to make, Jet it be brought forward 
fairly, and not imputed in this indirect 
manner. His hon. friend had stated, that 
he had a petition to present from the large 
and flourishing town of Marlborough. Now 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) happened to be well 
acequainted with that town, probably much 
better than the hon. Member who rere- 
sented it, and he must say, with great re- 
spect for his hon. friend’s partiality for the 
place, that it was neither large nor flourish- 
ing. Probably the blinds of his hon. 
friend’s carriage were drawn up when he 
was there, or it might happen that his 
hon. friend had never seen it at all, for it 
was by no means necessary in many bo- 
roughs that the Representative should be 
wellknown tohisconstituents. Buthe would 
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ask his hon, friend whether the petitioners 
to whose prayer he was so anxious to 
draw the attention of the House had in- 
cluded in that prayer, that the large and 
flourishing town should be released from 
any influence of the Marquis of Ailesbury 
in the return of their Members? Or did 


| they pray that the 300 householders there 


should have a voice in the return of those 
Members, as well as the little knot of 
thirteen or fourteen who usually returned 
the Members, but who in the recent march 
of improvement, and to preserve some- 
thing more like a constituency, had en- 
larged their numbers to twenty-eight? Or 
did they ask that that small body should 
continue to send the hon. Member and 
his colleague, against the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants? He hoped, 
as his hon. friend had, no doubt, a wish 
to protect the rights of that large and 
flourishing town, that if the present mea- 
sure should fail, he would be prepared 
with some measure which would have that 
effect. If the hon. Member would visit 
Calne, he would find it a flourishing town, 
with two important branches of manufac- 
ture. However, let the Committee deal 
with those several boroughs as it should 
please when the bill was before them. 
What he objected to was, the bringing 
forward charges of this kind against the 
Government. 

Mr. W. Bankes, as he had been so 
positively alluded to by the hon. member 
for Westminster, begged permission to say 
a few words in explanation. The hon. 
Member had referred to the case of Calne. 
Now he (Mr. Bankes) had undoubtedly 
taken up an opinion with respect to the 
conduct of the Ministers; and if he had 
found, when errors were pointed out to 
them, they had taken immediate means to 
correct them, he should have felt bound 
to alter that opinion. When he saw, 
however, the arithmetical errors, respect- 
ing which there could be no mistake, per- 
tinaciously retained, he must confess that 
he could not divest himself of an impres- 
sion that there was partiality in their 
determination on the subject of some of 
the boroughs the rights of which were 
questioned. With respect to the hon. 


Member’s observations on his knowledge 
of the town of Marlborough, and the 
opinions of its inhabitants, he could. only 
say, that he had attended in that town on 
all occasions when an election demanded 
his presence, and as he was always attended 
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to the Town Hall by a large number of the 
respectable inhabitants, as well as the 
Corporation, he must take leave to think 
that the unanimity of feeling between them 
and the corporation was much more ex- 
tensive than the hon. Member seemed to 
believe. 

_ Lord Stormont said, that after all the 
tact that had been used on this subject, 
one thing was certain—-that in the way in 
which the case was now left with respect 


Parliamentary 


to those boroughs, the Bill was one of 


great absurdity, or great injustice. It so 
happened, that all the partiality appeared 
to be on the side of the Whig boroughs. 
There was no complaint of any errors in 
the returns with respect to them. Now 
it was to him inexplicable, on any fair 
and impartial principle why a borough 
with a population of 2,000, and of 4,000, 
in that and the parish, should be disfran- 
chised, while another borough with a much 
smaller number should retain its members, 
or why an union of the parish and the 
borough should not take place in one case 
as well as in another—why, for instance, 
Aldborough, with a population of 2,500, 
should be wholly excluded from repre- 
sentation. He did not say this from any 
personal feeling as the representative of 
that place. He spoke on the general prin- 
ciple, or rather the departure from prin- 
ciple, manifested in the whole measure. 

Lord Eastnor said, he did not see on 
what principle it was that they should not 
adhere to the ancient boundaries ef bo- 
roughs, or let in the whole vicinity. He 
wished to know, when the 2,000 could be 
made up from the vicinity, whether the 
noble Lord would not think that sufficient 
for the retention of representatives ? 

Lord John Russell said, that it would 
be impossible for him to give answers to 
the various questions which were put to 
him, without anticipating the statement 
he intended to make on Monday, and thus 
bringing on a premature discussion. He 
hoped, that on Monday he should be able 
to satisfy the noble Lord and the House 
that the course which Ministers were pur- 
suing was correct as founded on the Popu- 
lation Returns; and why in many cases 
they were not guided by the later Returns. 

Sir R. Peel thought it was of the utmost 
importance that the House should under- 
stand the course which was intended with 
respect to the Bill when in Committee. 
The first clause in the Bill would go to 
the disfranchisement of a certain number 
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of boroughs, not named in that clause, but 
included in a schedule annexed to the 
Bill. Now, the first question they would 
have to decide would be, whether or not 
they would disfranchise the whole of the 
boroughs included in schedule A, by the 
adoption of the first clause; or were they 
to be called on to consider the schedule 
by itself, and take each borough separately. 
He asked, were they to dispose of all the 
boroughs by a single vote, or would parties 
be allowed to move an Amendment in each 
particular case ? 

Lord J. Russell said, that he meant to 
propose that they should go to the whole 
clause, but Members would have the op- 
portunity of leaving out any borough they 
might think proper, as any Member might 
move an amendment for the omission of 
a particular borough. : 

Sir R. Peel thought it was very im- 
portant that they should know the exact 
course they were to take. The noble Lord 
said, that opportunities would be given of 
moving Amendments to schedule A. Then 
the schedule must be considered before 
the clause, for what he understood was, 
that when they voted the clause, they 
would vote away all the boroughs in the 
schedule to which it referred. 

Lord Althorp said, that when the House 
was called on to agree to the first clause, 
any Member would have the right to move 
any Amendment to schedule A that he 
pleased. 

Sir R. Peel said, the House were yet 
not put in possession of the exact course 
which it was intended to pursue, and it 
would be a matter of much convenience 
that they should know on Friday the 
course which it was proposed to adopt on 
Monday. The usual course in cases where 
schedules were annexed to bills was, to go 
on with the bill, clause by clause, until 
they came to the schedule. Now he 
wished to know whether this course was 
to be adhered to on the present occasion ? 
Were they to go on with the Bill till they 
came to schedule A, or were they to pro- 
ceed at once to that schedule as a part of 
the first clause ? 

Lord J. Russeli said, the right hon. 
Baronet was perfectly correct in asking 
the exact course which it was intended to 
adopt, and he had no objection to state it, 
but he thought it was already known to 
the House from what he had said. The 
usual course, as the right hon. Baronet 
had stated, was to go on with the Bill till 
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they.came to the schedule, but in the pre- 
sent case, Ministers thought that that 
would not be the most convenient. ‘They 
therefore would proceed with the schedule 
as part of the clause ; but, on this subject, 
he was anxious to appeal to the opinion 
of the Chair. 

The Speaker.—I look upon this in the 
same light as the right hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Lord. I think it is quite 
clear that the Committee could not be 
called upon to come to a vote upon the 
clause, until they had the whole clause 
before them. The clause says, that all 
the boroughs in schedule A shall be dis- 
franchised, and schedule A has the names 
of the boroughs which it is so intended to 
disfranchise: it thus becomes a part of the 
clause. In ordinary cases the practice is, 
to leave the schedule annexed to a bill to 
the last, but that is only in cases where 
the schedule contains nothing which does 
not properly belong to it. In cases where 
forms of conviction are contained in a 
schedule, this is so, but it is not an in- 
variable principle. In the present case, 
there is nothing parallel to that where all 
the subject matter of the schedule is in 
the clause itself. [own I do not see why 
the clause should not contain the names 
of the boroughs, as in some of the other 
clauses where new Members are given, as 
to York and Lincolnshire, but the Com- 
mittee must deal with the Bill as it finds 
it; and as the whole are referred to as in 
the schedule A, it strikes me that that 
schedule should be taken as a part of the 
first clause, and as so many lines in it. 
The question then will begin with Aldbo- 
rough, the first named in the schedule, 
and so on to theend. If any boroughs 
remain, the question will be, that the clause 
so amended stand part of the Bill; but if 
none are left, then there will be no clause 
at all. 

Petition to be printed. 


Krno’s MressaGe—QuEEn’s Dowren.] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration his Majesty’s most gracious 
Message. 
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The House went into the Committee. 
—The King’s Message was read ; after | 
which, | 

Lord Althorp said, it now became his | 


duty to state to the Committee what it | 
was the Government proposed as a provi- 
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sion for her Majesty, should it please God 
that she should survive the King, and in 
doing so, he apprehended there would be 
no difference of opinion as to the course 
they proposed, for he was sure that all 
parties would concur in any measure which 
had for its object the personal comforts of 
the Sovereign; and he was equally cer- 
tain that the same feeling pervaded the 
House in regard of her Majesty, who, 
during the whole time in which she had 
honoured the country by her presence, 
had conducted herself in that manner 
which was calculated to endear her to the 
people of England. The proposition 
which he had to submit was founded on 
precedent. The dower voted to Caroline, 
the Queen of George 2nd, and to Queen 
Charlotte, the consort of George 3rd, was 
100,0002. for life. Queen Charlotte had 
assigned to her Buckingham-house as a 
town residence, and the Lodge in Windsor- 
park as a country residence. The only 
question in the present case would be as 
to the town residence; for it would be 
admitted, that Bushy-park would be that 
country residence of which her Majesty 
would make choice. At present Govern- 
ment had no actual control over any town 
residence, but, under all circumstances, it 
was considered most advisable to assign 
Marlborough-house as a town residence 
for her Majesty. That house was at pre- 
sent under lease to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, but that lease would expire in 1835. 
The noble Lord then moved, ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that there 
be granted, as a provision for her Majesty, 
in case she should survive his Majesty, 
the sum of 100,000/. per annum, for life, 
to support her royal dignity, and that 
Bushy-park and Marlborough-house be 
also assigned as residences for her Majesty 
for her life.” 

Resolution agreed to xemine contradi- 
cente, and the House resumed. 


Necro Stavery.] Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton then rose, and spoke to the following 
effect:—Sir, in rising to submit to the 
House my Motion respecting the Abclition 
of Negro Slavery, I beg, in the first in- 
stance, most sincerely to declare, that I 
do so without the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility towards the West-India interest, and 
without the slightest disposition to cast 
reproach upon them, or indeed upon any 
other persons. The West-India planters 
are involuntarily entangled in the existing 
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system. They are engaged in it, not by | 
choice, but by inheritance. Far be it 

from me to charge them with being desti- 

tute of the ordinary feelings of humanity. | 
I know among them many gentlemen of | 
as high honour, of as great integrity, of as | 
warm humanity, as any of those whom I | 
address. There are many of these gentle- 
men who see the existing evils as clearly 
as any man; and who are anxious to 
remedy those evils as far as they can be 
remedied without inflicting personal ruin | 
upon themselves, and beggary upon their 
families. In what I have to say, then, I 
do not wish to make one observation pain- 
ful or reproachful to the individuals to 
whom I allude. I complain of the system 
to which they belong; and on that point 
I have no alternative but to speak fairly 
out. Sir, the complaint of the West-India 
proprietors is, that we take a single act, 
and that we infer from that a general and 
almost a universal system of oppression 
and cruelty towards the slaves. That, 
however, is not the argument which [| 
mean to use. I utterly disclaim all refer- 
ence to individual cases of atrocity. If 
it were necessary, I might cite an abun- 
dance of cases which would excite the 
astonishment and call down the loud dis- 
approbation of the House. But this [| 
disclaim. Nor will I allude to the painful 
fact, that when any act of enormity has 
been committed, it has seldom happened 
that the West-India proprietors have not 
adopted the cause of the criminal, and 
made his case their own., Those who 
have attended to this subject well know 
how prolific the West-India islands have 
been of the most enormous abuses. But it 
is not on those—it is not on the fact that | 
those abuses have been vindicated and | 
approved by the West-India proprietors, 

that I rest my case. My case is, that the | 
whole slave-population of the West Indies 

are in a miserable condition. My case is, 

that the whole system pursued in the West 

Indies with respect to the slave-population 

is so destructive of their moral and physi- 

cal welfare, that it ought to be abolished. 

I repeat, that it is not on those particular 

cases of cruelty which we all know do 

exist, that I ground my Motion, but on 

the general condition of the negro. Sir, 

it cannot be concealed, that there is con- 

siderable difficulty in arriving at the truth 

with respect to the real condition of the 

negro in the West Indies. One class of | 


Negro 





witnesses on the subject declare that the | 
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negroes in the West Indies are in a state 
of surpassing happiness; and thatalchough, 
theoretically speaking, they may be sub- 
ject to some inconveniences, those incon- 
veniences are of no great amount, and are 
amply compensated by the positive and 
practical blessings which they enjoy. On 
the other hand it is stated, by witnesses 
of the highest character, that the compen- 
sation is nothing, and that the slave, even 
in his present improved state, is in the 
lowest state of moral debasement, and of 
physical wretchedness. Under this con- 
flicting evidence, it would be extremely 
desirable if we could obtain any test on 
the subject ; if we could obtain any full, 
fair, and unequivocal proof of the real 
state of the negro-population of the West 
Indies. There is such a test—the rate at 
which that population has increased or 
decreased. It is a doctrine admitted by 
all parties that, under all circumstances, 
except those of extreme misery, population 
must increase. Such is the law of nature, 
and it is conformable to the experience of 
ail mankind. ‘That law of increase may 
be interrupted, but it can be interrupted 
only by causes of extreme misery. Now, 
I beg the attention of the House to this 
test. I presume it will be a satisfactory 
criterion to the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They complain of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a hearing of their case. It must be 
advantageous to them, therefore, to have 
a test applied, the value of which cannot 
be comprehended by the unthinking, and 
can be estimated only by the thoughtful. 
It is, besides, a test, not applicable to the 
West Indies alone, but one of invariable 
reference. Sir, it has been said, that the 
strength of our case depends on popular 
feeling. Ideny this. I appeal to reason 
alone. I will attempt no excitement; I 
will use no ad captandum topics; | will 
refer myself to no popular impressions. 
On facts, and on facts only I rely. Sir, 
we have in the West Indies twenty colo- 
nies. They are not all, however, sugar 
colonies. Four of them produce no sugar; 
and another a very small quantity. Whe- 
ther or not the mortality in those four 
colonies was greater or smaller, I will not 
inquire. Fourteen colonies, however, re- 
mained. The question is, whether in 
those colonies the slave-population has 
increased, has been stationary, or has de- 
creased? The answer is, it has not in- 
creased, it has not been stationary, i has 
decreased. Not only has it decreased, 
22 
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but it has decreased at a rate so rapid, 
that I confess it surprises me, and | am 
sure will astonish the House. In the last 
ten years the slave-population in our four- 
teen colonies has decreased by the number 
of 45,800 persons. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite shakes his head. I only wish he 
would investigate the fact. I will let him 
see the documents from the West Indies, 
on which | rely for my declaration, that, 
during the last ten years, fourteen colonies 
have lost 45,800 of their slave-population. 
If I do not prove, that there has been a 
great decrease, and that the decrease has 
been what I have stated, I shall prove 
nothing. In the first place I wiil in- 


stance the Island of 'Tobago—I cannot | 


take a better example. It is a colony ex- 
ceedingly well circumstanced. ‘Ten years 
ago the female part of the slave-population 
in the Island of Tobago exceeded the 
male. It is a colony in which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite himself assumes, that 
the treatment of the slave has been mer- 
cifal in the highest degree. In the year 
1819, the slave-population of Tobago was 
15,470; to which must be added during, 
the subsequent ten years the importation, 
to the number of 177, and from which 
must be deducted the exportation, to the 
number of twenty-seven, and the manumis- 
sions, to the number of 172—leaving the 
population, supposing no decrease had 
taken place in 1829, at 15,415. By the 
returns of that year, however, it appears 
that the slave-population of Tobago at 
that time amounted only to 12,556; being 
a decrease, in the ten years, of 2,892, or 
asixth of the whole. 1 challenge inquiry 
into the exact accuracy of this statement. 
That is the fact: I make no appeal to the 
passions or to the feelings of the House; 
but I simply describe the destruction oc- 
casioned by the slave-system. What I 
have stated is a rate of destruction, which, 
if it be permitted to continue, will soon 
sweep away the whole of the black inhabi- 
tants of Tobago, and exterminate the whole 
negro-population of that Island. Sir, | 


believe the proprietors in the Island of 


Tobago are as respectable a body of men 
as any body of proprietors in the West 
Indies. I believe, that they are as merci- 
ful in the treatment of their slaves as the 
difficulties of their situation permit them 
to be. In support of that opinion, I refer 
to the authority of the Governor of that 
Island, who in the year 1829, stated offi- 
cially, “that there existed a liberal feel- 
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ing with respect to the slaves, towards 
whom no motive existed for unnecessary 
cruelty.” Ido not believe, that there have 
been any instances of unnecessary cruelty 
towards slaves in Tobago. I admit all 
that the hon. Gentlemen opposite may be 
ready to say on that subject, and I acquit 
the planters of any disposition to treat the 
slaves with unnecessary cruelty. But, Sir, 
the more you raise the character of the 
planters, the more you must deprecate the 
system which, notwithstanding that cha- 
racter, has been productive of such perni- 





cious effects. It appears that in spite of 
all the merciful disposition of the planters 
of Tobago, in ten years one-sixth of the 
slave-population of that island has perish- 
ed. Although, therefore, there may have 
been no unnecessary oppression, it is clear 
that there has been a necessary oppres- 
sion, extensively destructive of human life, 
and which ought to be put an end 
to. I repeat, that I do not appeal to the 
| feelings or to the passions of the House, 
‘but to stubborn facts, incapable of con- 
tradiction. 1 will now refer to Demerara. 
The slave-population of Demerara in 1817 
'was 83,372; and taking into the calcu- 
lation the exportation, the importation, 
and the manumissions, it should have been 
an equal number in 1829, but it was only 
69,466; so that 13,906 had perished in 
the interval. At Trinidad there were, in 
1816, 25,000 slaves, out of which number 
6,000 died in twelve years. Why, Sir, 
this is a rate of mortality which, in a 
few years, would render the crowded city 
of London —would render the whole world 
—desolate. In oneof these three colonies 
they were so well aware of the rapid di- 
minution of the slave-population—the fact 
is the same in all three—but in one of 
them, Trinidad, the planters are so well 
aware of it, that, as the noble Lord oppo- 
site well knows, the planters of that 
island have endeavoured to repair the evil 
by a considerable illicit importation. The 
fact is, that in that island the slaves, as 
the late Mr. Marryat said, “ die off like 
rotten sheep.” Sir, if we allow this system 
to proceed, we are consenting to the ex- 
tinction of the whole negro-population of 
the West Indies. In the three islands to 
which I have particularly alluded, a re- 
duction has taken place in less than ten 
yearsof 22,000 ont of 100,000. The whole 
slave- population of the West Indies is 
at present 45,800 less in number than it 
was ten years ago. Such are the facts. 
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Unless I have forged the documents, which 
] presume will not be imputed to me, such 
are the facts. I proceed to state facts 
with respect to the Colonies generally, on 


Negro 


which I am not able to detail numbers | 


with so much precision as with respect to 
the three particular colonies to which 
I have already adverted. The main fact 
is, that since the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 100,000, that is to say, a seventh 
part of the slave-population of the West 
Indies, has been destroyed. At that 
period the number was upwards of 
700,000: ten years afterwards it was 
650,000; it is now less than 600,000. If 
this be permitted to go on—if the House 
allow the continuance of such a system, 
I beg leave humbly to represent to them 
that they will sign the death-warrant of 
many hundreds of human beings. If there 
were no other prospect of the extinction 
of slavery, it would be found in the rapid 
extinction of the negrorace. Sir, I have 
hitherto argued this question most unfair- 
ly towards my own case. _ I have argued 
it asif a population ought only to maintain 
its numbers. I have said nothing of the 
increase which ought to have taken place 
in the population. The law of nature is, 
that a populaffon should increase—not 
thatit should decrease, not that it should 
be stationary, but that it should increase. 
In all countries, except those in which the 
population are drained off by extraordinary 
circumstances, that law invariably operates. 
To avoid all possibility of confutation on 
the ground that I am comparing blacks 
with whites, that I am comparing the poor 
with the rich, that I am comparing the 
inhabitants of one soil and climate with 
the inhabitants of another, I will again 
refer to the colonies of Demerara and 
Trinidad, The free black and coloured 
population of Demerara, in 1811, amount- 
ed to 2,980; in 1825, to 4,700, being an 
increase of 1,720, or deducting the manu- 
missions, of 1,282. While the black free- 
population thus increased at the rate of from 
1,000 to 2,000, the black slave-population 
decreased at the rate of from 1,000 to 500. 
I might illustrate this position further by a 
reference to the Maroons of Jamaica; but 
I prefer an instance more conclusive in 
showing the uniform increase of free 
blacks, and the uniform decrease of blacks 
in a state of slavery. 1 allude to the 
Island of Hayti. While the population in 
the slave colonies has been unable to 


maintain its numbers, in the free colonies 
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it has increased. It appears by official do- 
cuments, that in the course of the last few 
years, that the French held the Island of St. 
Domingo, 100,000 negroes were imported 
into that colony, shewing that as slaves 
the population did not keep up its numbers, 
while the free-black population of Hayti, 
which in 1804 was only 423,000, was 
found twenty years afterwards to have in- 
creased to 935,000. Those are the two 
facts on which I mainly dwell. In slavery 
the blacks have not been able to maintain 
their numbers—in freedom they have 
doubled their numbers. In Demerara, 
blacks in slavery have decreased rapidly, 
—in Hayti blacks in freedom have in- 
creased rapidly. I ask the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite for a satisfactory explanation 
why, in the Island of Trinidad, the free 
blacks increase in number two and a half 
per cent per annum, while the other blacks 
decrease in a similar proportion ? and why 
in Hayti the free blacks more than doubled 
their numbers in twenty years, while all the 
negroes who are slaves are in a progress of 
extirpation? [Look at Barbadoes.”] 
The hon. Gentleman desires me to look at 
Barbadoes. Sir, there is a great difference 
between the two islands. Although the 
population of Barbadoes, as compared with 
the population of Trinidad, is 78,000 to 
25,000, yet there is not a quarter of the 
sugar grown at the former island that 
there is at the latter. I do not mean to 
allude to the colonies which are small 
sugar-growers. One Trinidad merchant 
does as much business in the article of 
sugar, as four or five in Barbadoes. If 
the hon. Gentleman is anxious for more 
particular information on this fact I will 
give it him. The population of Barba- 
does is 81,000—the population of Trinidad 
is 24,000: being only about a third. The 
average quantity of sugar exported annu- 
ally from Trinidad is 394,000 hogsheads, 
while the average quantity of sugar ex- 
ported annually from Barbadoes is only 
298,000 hogsheads. These, Sir, are facts 
on which I defy contradiction. I have 
shown, in the first place, that in the four- 
teen West-India colonies to which I have 
alluded, there has been a decrease of po- 
pulation where there ought to have been 
an increase. I have shown, in the second 
place, that in the same colonies the free- 
black population has greatly increased. 
In the third place, I have instanced the 
case of Hayti in support of my argument. 
And with respect to Hayti, let it be re- 
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that island are said to be in a state of great 
demoralization—that in that island there 
is no commerce, no cultivation of sugar, 
no civilization. The population is admit- 
ted to be slothful, sensual, and improvi- 
dent. Vices such as these areinimical to po- 
pulation. It is, therefore, an additional 
fact, of great importance to my argument, 
that even under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances the population of Hayti has 
greatly increased. If slavery, therefore, 
be not justly chargeable both for the de- 
crease in population which it causes, and 
for the increase in population which it 
prevents, I wish to know with what any 
system is chargeable? The slave-popula- 
tion of the colonies ten years ago was 

50,000, in round numbers. If the 
blacks in slavery had increased as the free 
blacks have increased, that population 
should have added 200,000 to its num- 
bers; whereas that number has _ been 
diminished by 45,000. To keep pari 
passu with the free blacks, the blacks 
in slavery should have increased 20,000 a 
year; whereas they have decreased 4,000 
a year. They should have increased fifty 
a day, whereas they have decreased ten a 
day. For this effect, this striking excep- 
tion tothe universal law of nature, tiere 
must be a cause. It could not occur by 
accident. What is the cause? I will tell 
the House what it is not. It is not, as it 
has been said to be, any disproportion 
between the sexes; any deficiency in the 
number of females. In 1814 the number 
of male slaves was 295,909; the number 
of female slaves, 300,930. The cause, 
therefore, of this decrease in the slave-po- 
pulation is not any disproportion between 
the sexes ; it is not war, sweeping away its 
thousands, it is not climate, it is not soil. 
If any one thinks that the. two last cir- 
cumstances may operate injuriously upon 
the slave-population, I ask him why, un- 
der the same circumstances, the free-black 
population has so much increased? Sir, 
the real cause is the forced labour in the 
sugar colonies, and nothing else. The 
law of nature would be too gtrong for any 
other cause. It is too stroiig for climate, 
witness Bencoolen. 
war, witness Africa. 
savage life, witness the Maroons of Ja- 
maica. It is too strong for vice and mi- 
sery, witness Hayti. All such impediments 
yield to the law of nature; but the law of 
nature yields to the cultivation of sugar 
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membered that the black inhabitants of | in the sugar colonies. 


It is too strong for | 

It is too strong for | 
| the slave-population is flogging, the case is 
| bad enough without that, yet I must observe, 
| that punishments take place in the West 
_ Indies with a frequency which it is painful 
| to notice. 
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Where the blacks 
| are free they increase. Climate, soil, war, 
vice, misery, are too feeble to stem the 
current of nature. But let there be a 
| change in only one circumstance ; let the 
| population be the same in every respect, 








' only let them be slaves instead of freemen, 
/and the current is immediately stopped. 
It is forced labour in the sugar colonies, 
'and nothing else that has so destructive an 

influence on the population. That influ- 
' ence, so fatal to human life, is confined to 
‘the field slaves—it does not affect the do- 
| mestic slaves. Itis aremarkable fact that 
the children of slaves do not feel this in- 
| fluence until after a certain time of life. 
| Up to ten years of age the number of 
, deaths is not larger than a just proportion; 
|they then enter on the cultivation of 
| sugar, and the consequence which I have 
| described ensues. These, Sir, are my 
_ proofs that forced labour is the cause of 
| the evil. There now comes another im- 
| portant consideration. Why is the cul- 
| tivation of sugar by the slaves so destruc- 
‘tiveto them? A West-Indian of no mean 
authority—a merchant of twenty-eight 
_ years’ standing in the Island of Trinidad— 


/in giving his evidence before the West- 
| India Committee, let out the secret. It 
is the intensity of theirlabour. He was 
'asked if free labourers could not cul- 

tivate sugar? His answer was, no, if they 
| were expected to work sixteen or eighteen 
| hours in the day, like the slaves; but if 
| they were expected to work only ten hours 
|in the day, they could. According to 
| Mr. Mitchell, a degree of physical exer- 
tion is required from the slaves which the 
human constitution cannot endure. Mor- 
tal diseases are the necessary conse- 
quences in those countries of such intense 
and unrequited toil. Sir, Iam dealing fairly 
' with this question. I donot say, that the 
destruction which takes place among the 
slaves is attributable to the whip. I have 
heard some good friends to abolition out of 
doors talk of the whip asthe cause. I do 
not believe that it is the whip; but I be- 
lieve that it is oppressive labour. ‘Terri- 
ble accounts have been received within the 
last day or two of the mortality among the 
slave-population. But, Sir, although I do 
not say that the cause of the decrease of 





In Trinidad, which was an 
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ameliorated colony, and in which a check 
has been given to severity, there were 
11,131 plantation punishments in two 
years. In Demerara there were in that 
time 21,000 cases of punishment. Not- 
withstanding all the Orders in Council, 
such are the facts. I do not mention 
them to excite horror at the extent of tor- 
ture which is thus inflicted; although it 
might justly be a subject of consideration 
whether we ought to tolerate a system 
under which 21,000 punishments, averag- 
ing twenty lashes each, have been inflict- 
ed in two years in one colony ; but I men- 
tion them to show what the system of 
slavery is under its best and most mitigat- 
ed form. If such severity be necessary, 
in what a degraded condition must the 
unfortunate negroes be placed! if not ne- 
cessary, words cannot express, or the art 
of man conceive, the wickedness of those 
by whom it is inflicted. I must say, 
however, that from all the accounts which 
have reached me, I believe that such is the 
present condition and character of the 
slave-population of the West Indies, that 
punishment is found but too frequently 
necessary. I will not adduce any instances 
of individual cruelty, although it will be 
admitted there is at this moment some 
temptation—nor will I refer to any parti- 
cular murder, because I think our cause 
has rather been injured than served by 
bringing such things forward in too pro- 
minent a manner. But, Sir, I take my 
stand upon the fact, that there has been an 
immense destruction of human life in our 
sugar colonies. It is a melancholy fact, 
that 45,000 innocent persons were found to 
have perished at the end of ten years, 
Having now briefly and temperately, but, 
1 fear, feebly explained my views of the 
subject, it only remains for me to say, 
that I have not brought forward this Mo- 
tion from any feeling of hostility to the 
West-Indian interests, or from any party 
or personal motives, but from the convic- 
tion that there is a destruction of human 
life going on, which demands the attention 
of the Government. I hope the Resolutions 
I intend to submit will appear temperate, 
although I declare myself no friend to 
ameliorating measures, in which I have no 
faith. I do not think that by such mea- 
sures the mortality can be repressed. Be- 
sides, I must tell hon. Gentlemen that I 
look upon the enslaving of our fellow-men 
as a crime of the deepest dye; and I 
therefore consider that it should be dealt 
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with, not by palliatives, but by destroying 
it altogether. I accordingly felt it my 
duty, in spite of painful obstacles, to bring 
the question broadly before the House. 
That there are many obstacles I have said, 
and amongst the most considerable of 
these is to be found the argument so fre- 
quently and strongly urged—that property 
should be held sacred and left untouched. 
But have we not already acted too long in 
Obedience to this principle? Have we 
not, within the last ten years, sacrificed 
45,000 innocent men to the respect for 
property and to vested rights? Are we 
to go on in this course till the whole race 
of slaves is exterminated ? No, Sir, how- 
ever cautious we may be in dealing with 
property, I say it is not to be protected at 
all hazards, and at the expense of all 
crime. There is a greater consideration 
than the protection of property—that is, 
the preservation of the lives of innocent 
men. The men exposed to perish are 
British subjects, and we are bound to 
save them, however useful the system that 
would destroy them may be to individuals. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the following Resolution :-—* That in the 
Resolutions of the 15th of May, 1823, the 
House distinctly recognized it to be their 
solemn duty to take measures for the abo- 
lition of Slavery in the British Colonies ; 
that in the eight years which have since 
elapsed, the Colonial Assemblies have not 
taken measures to carry the Resolutions of 
the House into effect; that deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the impropriety, 
inhumanity, and injustice, of Colonial Sia- 
very, this House will proceed to consider 
of and adopt the best means of effecting 
its abolition throughout the British do- 
minions.” 

Lord Morpeth, after saying, that, in 
seconding the Motion, he would imitate 
the moderation of his hon. friend who 
brought it forward, proceeded to observe, 
that being so closely connected with a 
| Cabinet Minister, it might be supposed he 
| was acquainted with the course which Go- 
' vernment proposed to pursue upon this 
| question ; but the fact was, that he came 
| forward without the authority or know- 
ledge of the Administration. He had even 
abstained from inquiring how they intended 
to deal with his hon. friend’s proposition, in 
order to leave his independence and sepa- 
rateness still more indisputable. But he 
had another and more close connexion in 
the House than the one to which he 
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alluded, and which qualified him to come 
forward on this occasion—his connexion 
with the county he had the honour to 
represent. The 500 petitions he had pre- 
sented, the general and ardent feeling, 
the uplifted voice, of the county of York, 
urged him forward—that county which 
selected and still referred to Mr. Wilber- 
force as its favourite Representative. That 
feeling he shared, and he adopted the 
Resolutions of his hon. friend—Resolutions 
which he considered eminently deserving 
the consideration of the House; for while 
they did not abandon the high ground, or 
give up any principle, they did not rush 
with a blind and uncalculating zeal to a 
decision which in its suddenness might. 
be ruinous. The principle was upheld, 
but the steps by which it was to be carried 
into effect were consigned to the respons- 
ibility of Government and the careful 
wisdom of Parliament. The Resolution 
invited deliberation ; but proclaimed it to 
be the duty of the House to do something, 
and pledged it in the face of mankind to 
perform that duty. There was not, he 
considered, any difference between the 
state of things at present and in 1823; if, 
therefore, they commanded then, they 
should execute now. Although he admitted 
the question was involved in much embar- 
rassment and difficulty, yet the system was 
founded on a principle of such intolerable 
wrong that they were compelled to meet it. 
The difficulties and embarrassments he 
had said were great, but by their faint- 


heartedness they had increased them. If 


they would, on the contrary, only grapple 
with them boldly, they would be assuredly 
reduced. In a letter addressed to the 
right hon. member for Tamworth (for the 
contents of which he was not of course 
answerable), many difficulties of a strange 
nature were pointed out. Mr. Gladstone, 
a Liverpool merchant, said in this, ‘ Do 


not emancipate the children, because, if 


you do, you will excite dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the adult slaves.” But he 
(Lord Morpeth) asked how it was possible 
to get rid of that as long as negroes were 
permitted to get children? Mr. Gladstone 
again said, ‘ Do not fix a period for eman- 
cipating the negroes, for if you do, they 
will be impatient, and you have no reason 
to give for not emancipating them imme- 
diately.” How could this ever be got rid 
of until the slaves were convinced that 
liberty was not more advantageous than 
slavery? Again it was argued, that their 
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African constitution and tropical climate 
were a great obstacle to their emancipa- 
tion; but he never would admit, that the 
want of qualifications which slavery could 
not engender, should be urged as an argu- 
ment against these unfortunate persons. 
And as to climate, he asked did it affect 
the energies of Toussaint or Bolivar? He 
would say with the poet— 
“ Unmanly thought ! what seasons can controul, 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul, 
Which, conscious of the source from whence she 
springs, 
By Reason led—on Resolution’s wings, 
Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 
O’er Libya’s deserts and through Zembla’s snows?” 
Mr. Gladstone farther said, in respect to 
slavery, that it was not for him to attempt 
to determine the system of Almighty God, 
but it appeared He had permitted slavery 
in certain climates since the origin of 
society. Yes, and Almighty God permitted 
the Inquisition, and permitted Pagan dark- 
ness, and Mahommedan fanaticism, and 
Christian bigotry, and the scourge of 
tyrants, and the rage of multitudes, and 
the horrors of war; but far be from him 
the philosophy which inferred from the 
fact of the permission the possibility of 
the sanction. ‘Touching the question of 
property and vested rights, he stated that 
he had no objection to a rational compen- 
sation. But he wished to see the present 
system abolished as speedily as possible, 
for he considered it alike injurious to both 
parties interested—to the slave in his un- 
rewarded toil and unrequited wrongs, and 
to the planter, because it confers upon him 
a power, of the merciful and discreet 
administration of which human nature is 
not capable. This made him despair of 
ameliorating measures flowing from the 
spontaneous bounty of the local legisla- 
tures. ‘Their modes of thinking on these 
subjects were different from ours—they 
partook of the same nature, and shared 
the same passions and sympathies with 
ourselves ; but he knew that if even we, 
ourselves, were free from the operation of 
law, and custom, and opinion, with the 
spirit of society, running in one direction, 
we could not fail to be affected by it. The 
planters, in fact, had their eyes not avert- 
ed, but blinded; and their hearts not 
hardened, but deadened to the system 
which they saw pursued around them. 
For his part, he considered the system 
laboured under the displeasure of the Om- 
nipotent. He therefore exhorted them to 
undertake, in a sober spirit, the great work 
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of national reparation, and in the spirit of 
Holy Writ, given under both dispensations, 
he would say, let us bind up the broken 
heart — Jet us proclaim liberty to the 
captive, and open the doors of the prison 
of him who is confined. Let us strive 
that from those who live under our rule 
no sigh should reach us. Let us give them 
that liberty which is their birth-right here, 
and endeavour to bestow upon them that 
religion which may be their blessing here- 
after. Let us make to rise around us the 
anthems of the free in the confident hope 
that we shall be conferring a blessing on 
both portions of the empire—the colonies 
and the mother country—and that we 
shall receive an abiding and abounding 
reward. And that, at last, happen what 
may, we shall enjoy the proud consolation 
of having done that which seemed to be 
our duty and we may trust the event else- 
where. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he was glad 
that, on the present occasion, the subject 
was treated with more temper than in 
former instances, and he hoped the same 
tone would continue to mark the discus- 
sion and the determination of the House; 
for, unless they were actuated by principles 
of reason and justice, it was impossible 
that the result to which they should come 
could be regulated by that proper spirit 
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which ought to distinguish their measures. 
The hon. Member now pursucd a new 
course in treating this question. He said 
he would not cite any particular instances 
of cruelty or oppression, This was cer- 
tainly a new mode, for on former occasions 
he had made those points form a prominent 
part of the statement by whicn’ he had | 
endeavoured to induce the House to enter | 
into his views of the subject. He said 

that the lives which had been lost by the | 
cruel use of the whip should not form part | 
of the statement which he laid before the | 
House. With regard to the amelioration 
of the condition of the slave-population, 
as proposed by the Resolutions of 1823, 
the hon. member for Weymouth said, he 
would throw that object and those resolu- 
ticns out of view altogether, and come at 
once to the question of the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves ; and that pro- 
position he grounded upon the one general 
point, that the state of slave labour in the 
sugar colonies was such as to risk the lives 
of the slaves. Upon the general assump- 
tion of the cruelty practised by the pro- 
prietors towards the slaves, the hon, Mem- 
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ber founded the case upon which he called 
upon the House to take measures for the 
immediate emancipation of the whole slave- 
population. He was prepared to meet 
the hon. Gentleman upon these grounds. 
He should have considered, that the most 
consistent course would have been, tomove 
for a Committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances upon which he grounded the 
inferences which he drew. That would 
be the true means of ascertaining their 
correctness. But the hon. Member had 
contented himself with the authority of 
his own assertions. He had mentioned 
that in Demerara, Trinidad, and Tobago, 
a great decrease had taken place in the 
numbers of slaves ; but the hon. Member, 
to make that argument of any avail, ought 
to have produced returns of the number of 
births, and the relative number of the 
sexes, as well as of the ages of the differ- 
ent populations, at the two. periods he had 
referred to. In some colonies, he believed 
that there was an excess of females above 
males, but he also believed that, in a great 
number of estates in the colonies, the hon. 
Member would find a gradual progress 
taking place towards the balance which a 
settled state of society would produce. 
He could give one instance of an estate, 
where the numbers, having been 189 four 
years ago, had now increased to 204, and 
he believed wherever the population con- 
sisted of nearly an equal number of the sexes 
the same increase was taking place, and that 
the population was rising towards a regular 
state. Looking at Demerara at this 
moment, there were 37,000 males to 
32,000 females. It could not be expected 
that the population should maintain the 
regular proportion of a settled state of 
society. In Trinidad the proportion was 
pretty much the same ; in the more lately 
settled colony of the Mauritius there were 
47,000 males to 29,000 females. At the 
Cape of Good Hope the numbers were 
21,000 males, and 14,000 females. [Mr. 
F. Buxton intimated, that he had excluded 
the Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope 
altogether from his calculation.] The 
references which he hadalready made were 
sufficient for his purpose. But if they 
were to look to those places where society 
had attained a more settled basis, they 
would find the relative proportions some- 
what different. Let him look at Barbadoes 
for example. How did the case stand 
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there ? 37,000 males, and 44,000 females, 
It should be remark- 


was the population. 
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ed that that was one of our oldest-settled 
colonies, where the population had attained 
the proportion of a regular state of society. 
By the returns made in the year 1826, the 
population was 78,000; and by the last 
returns, up to 1829, it amounted to 
81,000. Thus in that colony there had 
been in three years an increase of 3,500. 
If he went to St. Christopher’s, which was 
an old settled colony, he should find an 
increase of the same description ;—-from 
18,000 the population had risen to nearly 
19,500. In the Island of St. Lucia an 
increase had taken place in a similar pro- 
portion. He wished the hon. Gentleman 
had moved for a Committee to inquire into 
the intricacies of this part of the question. 
It would be the means of ascertaining the 
true state of the facts, and of doing away 
with those horrid statements which were 
so distressing, not only to persons here, 
but also in the colonies. So far from op- 
posing suck a motion, he should have been 
happy to second it. The hon. Gentleman 
asked how it was to be accounted for that 
so great a decrease took place in the 
numbers of the field slaves, while it was 
not the case amongst the domestic slaves ? 
He (Mr. K. Douglas) would observe, that 
the domestic slaves were constantly receiv- 
ing increase from other quarters. But upon 
what authority did the hon. Gentleman 
assume, that there was that difference in the 
proportions of the population between the 
field slaves and domestic slaves? How 
did he attempt to prove this? He offered 
no other authority or proof than his own 


assertion. He thought the Resolutions of 


the hon. Gentleman by nomeans in accord- 
ance with his speech; and, although he 
should most willingly have supported a 
motion for a Committee, he could not 
approve of the Resolutions now before the 
House. 

Lord Althorp said, I feel it will be con- 
venient that at this early period of the 
discussion, I should state the line which 
his Majesty’s Government propose to 
adopt upon the present occasion. I need 
not say for myself, that I have always 
been a friend to the Abolition of Slavery, 
—that I have always voted for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery—and have always felt the 
greatest anxiety that the period should 
arrive when the emancipation of the slave 
might be safely undertaken. The hon. 
member for Weymouth says, he will have 
nothing to do with ameliorating measures 
measures for the improvement of the 
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slave-population ; and if they were indeed 
intended to effect nothing but ameliora- 
tion, I should be inclined to agree with 
him. But the object in view is, first to 
place the slaves in an improved condition 
—and the ultimate object is, to set them in 
that state of freedom to which we always 
desired to raise them. It is superfluous 
to say, that the question is of a most 
delicate and important nature. The hon. 
member for Weymouth has chosen the right 
mode in which to bring forward this ques- 
tion. He has made his statement with 
great moderation, and in the most temper- 
ate manner. This is the mode in which 
it should be discussed. It is not enough 
that the question should be brought for- 
ward in a temperate manner, and that the 
Resolution proposed should be temper- 
ate; but we should also take care not to 
do or say anything which might cause 
the danger we are anxious to avoid, and 
which intemperance in discussion might 
produce. I confess 1 have an objection 
to the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. The 
last Resolution expresses the intention of 
the House forthwith to adopt measures 
for the emancipation of the slaves. Cer- 
tainly, I am not prepared to go this 
length. From all that I know of the slave- 
population, they are not in a fit state for 
emancipation. And, Sir, another objec- 
tion of mine to the hon. Member’s Motion 
is, that I consider it too vague. It is not 
sufficiently specific, and is therefore liable 
to misconstruction. If we were now to 
say forthwith, it would be impossible to 
avoid raising expectations which would 
be injurious to the West-India interests. 
On the other side, I admit that great 
delay has taken place. Eight years ago 
a Resolution was passed, declaring that 
the slave-population should be ultimately 
emancipated. In consequence of this 
| Resolution, Orders in Council were issued 
to carry its spirit into effect; but, up to 
| this time, in none of the Colonial Legisla- 
| tures have the recommendations sent out 
_been adopted. It is impossible, in my 
Opinion, consequently, that the House can 
‘stand still; I think, however, my hon. 
friend ought not to ask us to go farther 
‘than in 1823; we then determined to take 
'measures to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves, with a view to their ultimate 
/emancipation. We are nearly in the same 
situation now that we were in then, be- 
cause the recommendations contained in 
‘the Resolution have not been tried, Some 
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new regulations, it is true, have been made 
by the local legislatures, but the vital 
recommendations have not been adopted, 
except in those colonies which are under 
the immediate control of the Crown. Sir, 
we cannot stand still; I admit we must 
adopt some measures, but, I contend that 
they ought not to be adopted, without 
due notice. Often have I heard Mr. 


Canning say from this bench, that fair’ 


notice had been given to the colonists, 
that unless they voluntarily adopted the 
Resolutions, it would be necessary for the 
Government and this House to take some 
strong measures to enforce their determi- 
nation. The time, Sir, I think, is come, 
to give notice to the colonists by other 
measures than those of mere recommenda- 
tion. We must adopt some means to 
convince them we are in earnest, and 
will persevere in the steps we have re- 
commended, and satisfy the country that 
the Resolutions we passed were not in- 
tended to be a dead letter on our Table. 
On the other hand, I do not think the 
West-Indian interests should be surprised, 
after so long an interval, if Parliament 
should at length take steps to carry its 
will into effect. There are two modes by 
which this may be done; it may be done 
by direct legislative interference in colo- 
nial affairs—we may pass laws in the Im- 
perial Parliament to impose regulations 
on the colonies. But, I admit, this is 
a step which I should wish very much to 
delay, although, ultimately, if the colonies 


persevere, it will be the bounden duty of 


Parliament to act on this principle. The 


best mode in which I can express myself 


is, to state to the House certain Resolu- 
tions which I shall propose for the adop- 
tion of the House; for, after what has 
passed, I think it will be admitted, that I 
have said enough to show, I do not agree 
with the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Member. I agree with the object which 
the hon. Member has in view, but not 
with the Resolution by which he proposes 
to effect it. I shall feel it my duty, 
therefore, to negative that Resolution ; 
but, after having done so, I shall move 
others to the following purport —“ That 
this House, in its Resolutions of the 15th 
of May, 1823, distinctly recapitulated the 
evils under which the slaves in the colo- 
nies laboured, and the duty of the colo- 
nies to take such decisive measures to 
relieve the slave-population, aud to pre- 
pare the negroes for participating in the 
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privileges enjoyed by the other subjects of 
those colonies. ‘That in those colonies in 
which there are no Legislative Assemblies, 
laws have been promulgated for amelio- 
rating and improving the condition of the 
slave population, but in those which have 
Legislative Assemblies, though eight years 
have elapsed since this House passed the 
Resolutions referred to, and though these 
colonies have been repeatedly urged to 
enact similar laws, no such laws have been 
enacted, nor have any measures been 
adopted to give effect to the Resolutions 
of this House, to the urgent opinions of 
the Government, or to the wishes of the 
British nation.” And then, Sir, I shall 
propose a mode in which the colonies will 
find, that they have an interest to adopt 
the proposition before made by the House. 
I do not wish to interfere directly with 
their proceedings by a legislative enact- 
ment, but I think we ought to make it 
their interest to do what we require, and 
to show them that we will take active 
steps to enforce obedience to the wishes 
of the British nation. The Resolution I 
shall propose for this purpose is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ That in the rate of duties levied 
on the produce of the labour of slaves, 
such a distinction shall be made as will 
operate in favour of those colonies in 
which the Resolutions of this House have 
been adopted, and the wishes of the Go- 
vernment complied with.” This is a pro- 
position which will make it the interest of 
the colonies to adopt the measures that 
have been recommended by the Legisla- 
ture; it is a proposition that calls on 
them for a compliance with our wishes, by 
making an appeal to their interests. This 
appeal, I admit, would not bea fair or jus- 
tifiable proceeding, if we asked from the 
colonies anything that was unreasonable; 
but we ask nothing of the sort—nothing 
which it has not already been proved 
might be safely adopted—nothing which 
has not already been carried into effect 
with the utmost degree of security in the 
Crown colonies, and which, indeed, has 
worked so well at St. Lucia, that that 
colony has sent up an address to the Go- 
vernment, expressing their warm approba- 
tion of the measures which the Govern- 
ment has adopted, though it states at the 
same time, that on the first appearance of 
these measures, they were viewed with 
some degree of prejudice. I know it 
may be objected to the measure which I 
have just had the honour of stating to 
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the House, that it will bear more upon 
those West-India proprietors who are resi- 
dent here, than on those who are settled 
in the colonies; and that the proprietors 
here are most anxious to adopt the re- 
commendations of this House, but have 
no power of compelling the adoption of 
those recommendations by the colonial 
assemblies. I cannot conceive that the 
West-India proprietors resident in this 
country are so totally without power and 
influence over the colonists themselves, as 
that objection seems to imply. But even 
if I could suppose this to be true, the 
course I propose must operate upon the 
residents in colonies themselves ; and by 
giving a worse market to those who will 
not adopt our Resolutions, we shall be 
sure to affect both the proprietors in this 
country and in the colonies. I am ready 
to say at once, that I regret much to 
be obliged to press upon the West- 
India proprietors in this country, but we 
must resolve on some measure of this 
kind; and the course I propose will only 
injuriously affect those who refuse to adopt 
the measure we have recommended ; for, 
with respect to others, it would be an ad- 
vantage, and the colonies that are deter- 
mined to resist the expressed wishes of this 
House, will alone be affected by the pres- 
sure of the regulations I propose to adopt. 
It will be said, perhaps, that these Reso- 
lutions, like those we have before passed, 
will have no effect. If so, then we must 
take other steps; but I wish to try them 
in the first instance, as the milder course, 
asa measure that may be put in advance 
of others of a stronger kind, to sce at least 
what we can do by the simple intimation 
of our resolution to carry our wishes into 
effect ; and if this measure does not pro- 
duce the desired end, we must proceed 
further. I prefer this proposition to that 
of my hon. friend, for to a certain extent 
it has a different object in view, and at 
the present moment I think we ought to 
urge nothing more than an amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves, with a view 
to their ultimate emancipation. The pro- 
positions which have been pressed upon 
all the colonies have not been adopted, 
except in those belonging to the Crown, 
and some of the most important of them— 
such asthe compulsory emancipation, and 
the institution of the office of Protector of 
Slaves—have not been adopted in any of 
the colonies having a Legislature of their 
own, and not being dependent onthe Crown. 
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The creation of the office of Protector of 
Slaves is a measure of a most important 
kind, and the adoption of it is one great 
step towards a practical amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves. Allusion has 
been made by the hon. member for Dum- 
friesshire to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
negroes in the colonies. If I rested my 
case upon the argument of their condi- 
tion, and on that alone, I should say, that 
a Committee might be a fit and proper 
mode for attaining the object in view; 
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| but Ido not rest my case on that argu- 


ment alone. I think it is impossible to 
say, that a state of slavery, whether pro- 
ductive of a diminution in the amount of 
population, or of whatever other evil it 
may be productive, is not to be regretted, 
and there is no man in this House, who 
will stand up and say, that it isa state 
which it is not desirable to get rid of. 
Every exertion ought to be made to rid us 
of its presence. Of the evils of its exist- 
ence we are assured, and I do not, there- 
fore, see the advantage of appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry. The point on 
which I put the case is, that these Resolu- 
tions to which I have referred, were una- 
nimously agreed to eight years ago—lI put 
iton the Orders in Council, and on the 
adoption of those Orders in the Crown 
colonies—an adoption which has been 
followed by nothing but the most bene- 
ficial effects — and finally, on the fact 
that these Resolutions have been pressed 
upon the other colonies; but in them 
they have not been adopted. These are 
facts, Sir, which we do not require a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to make out. We know 
what are the laws that have been adopted 
in the Crown colonies, and what are those 
that are in force in those which possess 
Legislative Assemblies ; and I, therefore, 
think, that a Committee of Inquiry would 
be useless, and that this House, if it con- 
sults its own dignity, and the wishes of 
the country, will do nothing but insist on 
the enforcement of the measures which 
they have desired should be adopted. 

Mr. Burge observed, that this was a 
question surrounded with difficulties, and 
one to the consideration of which that 
House came under no circumstances of 
advantage, since they knew nothing of 
the state of society in colonies ata dis- 
tance of 4,000 miles from the place at 
which they were debating. The import- 
ance of the question must be manifest, 
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when it was considered that the colonial 

roduce equalled an amount of sixteen 
millions, and all the property there was 
at stake when it was proposed to be 
effected by legislative enactments in this 
country. The hon. Member who opened 
the discussion wished for immediate eman- 
cipation, but the noble Lord opposite dif- 
fered from him on that point, and desired 
to proceed with greater caution, proposing 
to effect the ultimate object of emancipa- 
tion by the means of gradual improve- 
ment. A great many charges had been 
made against the colonists, but he denied 
that they took pleasure in cruelty, or that 
they administered the rules of justice by 
punishing crimes only when they were 
committed by particular persons. He in- 
sisted that some inquiry was necessary be- 
fore that House could pretend to legislate 
on this subject, for they knew absolutely 
nothing of the real condition of the slaves at 
the present moment. There had been no 
real inquiry since 1799, and, therefore, 
the House was not in a state to pronounce 
judgment on the subject. How was it 
possible to pretend, that in the short space 
of twenty-two years, a change of the most 
extensive kind had taken place in the con- 
dition and character of the negroes, for 
twenty-two years only had elapsed since 
their civilization had really begun, by the 
abolition of that infamous slave-trade, 
which had so long disgraced this country, 
and which the colonists never wished to 
be continued? He repeated, that it had 
never been the wish of the colonists that 
that trade should be continued: it was 
the trade, not of the colonists, but of those 
merchants who had embarked their capi- 
tal in the traffic of slaves. The colonists 
of Jamaica were particularly anxious for 
the abolition of the slave-trade; and if 
they had succeeded in obtaining their 
wish some years earlier, the condition 
of the slaves would have been by this 
time much more ameliorated. He begged 
to remind the hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced this discussion, that the Reso- 
lution he had proposed went much farther 
than those of Mr. Canning, in 1823; for 
that right hon. Gentleman had never 
looked forward to anything like an imme- 
diate emancipation, and he referred the 
question of compulsory emancipation to 
the decision of the colonial legislature. 
Had the wise efforts of the colonial legis- 
latures—he more particularly alluded to 
Jamaica, with which he was best acquaint- 
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ed—been permitted to be carried into 
effect, the condition of the slave-popula- 
tion would have been far different from the 
present, and far other than the rash propo- 
sitions of the hon. Member and his party 
could possibly lead to. Only the Colonial 
legislature could superintend with advant- 
age the workings of any plan intended to 
improve the negro-population ; for they were 
not only best acquainted with the condition 
and habits of that population, but had the 
deepest interest in its well-being. The hon. 
Member and the noble Lord opposite had 
told them what had been done in the 
Crown colonies, but the House ought to 
recollect that these colonies could not be 
properly compared with the others, on 
account of the peculiar differences of their 
extent, and the amount of their popula- 
tion. He must say, that no fallacy could 
be more mischievous and unjust to the 
slaves themselves, than to argue, because 
certain experiments had been tried in Tri- 
nidad and other small islands with success, 
therefore, they might with equal ease and 
advantage be extended to Jamaica, and 
the other large independent colonies. For 
instance, in Trinidad, where slave manu- 
mission had been successfully carried into 
effect under certain regulations, the slaves 
were familiarized with the principle and 
conditions of manumission — for such 
manumission was a part of the old Spanish 
law, which had obtained in the island be- 
fore it came into our possession. There- 
fore such an experiment would not be 
attended with all that tumultuous excite- 
ment which might rationally be expected 
from abruptly announcing to the slave a 
compulsory right of manumission. Be- 
sides, the island was so small, it could, so 
to speak, be compassed in a morning’s 
ride, that there would be little difficulty 
in applying a prompt remedy to any evil 
that might arise from the attempt to effect 
a great change in the habits of the slave- 
population, as there would exist little dif- 
ficulty in superintending the operations of 
any plan to which it might be expedient 
to give a trial. But the case was very 
different with a large and populous colony 
like Jamaica,—an island 150 miles long, 
and containing upwards of 4,000,000 of 
acres. In sucha place there could not 
possibly exist an equal facility to arrest 
the evils which the numbers and charac- 
ter of the population would tend to multi- 
ply. The matter, then, evidently, had 
better be intrusted to the local legislatures, 
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who not only eagerly acted upon every 
suggestion of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment to improve the condition of the negro- 
population, but actually went beyond their 
instructions, in extending the benefits of 
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justice? But he did not anticipate such 
results,—the rather, as the Jamaica legis- 
lature had given the most unquestionable 
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_ proof of the perfect good faith and earnest 


freedom to the slaves in the different | 
_admit them, with permanent advantage to 
themselves, and the colonists, and the 


islands. It had been said, he was aware, 
that such was not the case,—that the local 
legislatures had neglected the admoni- 
tions of the colonial authorities resident in 
the mother country: but what was the 
fact? Did Mr. Canning’s celebrated Re- 
solutions of 1823 insist upon compulsory 
manumission ? Did Lord Bathurst’s sub- 
sequent circular point it out to immediate 
adoption by the Colonial legislatures? By 
no means; both wisely placed a discre- 
tionary power in the hands of those legis- 
latures which had never been used, let the 
hon. Member and his party assert what 
they would, but for the benefit of the 
negro; and he would ask, were the rights 
of the people of Jamaica to be sacrificed 
to comply with the wishes of pseudo- 
zealots? Was the property of the West- 
Indian planters to be the only one which 
the law could not protect? And was not 
the slave a species of freehold property ? 
[marks of dissent.| He defied any man 
to deny the fact, and he, therefore, would 
again ask, was the owner to give up his 
freehold right in the slave without com- 
pensation ? [ “ hear” and “ Oh! oh.” | 
Hon. Members might exclaim, but if the 
law of the land, and usage, and statute 
upon statute, bestowed and guaranteed a 
right of property, the West-India planter 
had a freehold right in the negro slave. 
This law and usage might, if they liked be 
bad, and ought to be altered, but it was 
law and usage; and though it might an- 
swer the purposes of the moment of those 
who trafficked in public clamour to assert a 
contrary doctrine on the public hustings, he 
would appeal to the deliberate judgments 
of the impartial and enlightened, whether, 
so far as statutes and law conferred a right 
of property, the owner of a slave did not 
possess such a freehold right in his ser- 
vices? They might say, that such a 
law and such statutes should be no 
longer permitted to exist—that they were 
based in injustice—but they could not 
deny the fact. They might repeal those 


-statutes,—they had it in their power to 


destroy the institutions of centuries,— 
they might deprive the West-Indian colo- 
nists of their property ; but if they did so, 
where, he asked,.would be their boasted 








sincerity of its efforts to improve the 
condition of the negro-population so as to 


empire, to the entire possession of the 
privileges of British subjects. This, that 
legislature had done by removing in the 
first instance all those obstacles which 
were in the way of the emancipation of 
the slave-population. In the United 
States, for example, the distinction of 
colour was found to be almost insurmount- 
able in the way of raising the negro to a 
civil equality with the white. But this 
obstacle had been removed altogether by 
the Jamaica legislature ; and in doing so, 
it had contributed more to ameliorate 
the condition of the negro-population than 
all the Orders in Council and Acts of Par- 
liament which had ever received the sanc- 
tion of that House. It was in evidence 
in the Colonial Office, that he was no 
friend to slavery, for he had zealously ap- 
plied himself, when filling an official situ- 
ation in Jamaica, to amcliorating the con- 
dition of the slaves in that island, and the 
local legislature was, and still is, actuated 
by the same beneficent spirit. It had 
been a question as to the best mode of ef- 
fecting the freedom of the slave, and it had 
been determined on by the Jamaica legis- 
lature, that to hold a small portion of pro- 
perty, (and they were aware how easy a 
bit of paper or parchment-right of property 
was bestowed,) entitled the holder of a 
slave to demand his freedom,—thus open- 
ing the door to his obtaining that freedom, 
as he was prepared to appreciate its fruits. 
Besides this, great exertions had been 
made to extend the means of religious in- 
struction to all classes of the negro-popula- 
tion; the number of clergymen had been 
increased, and several houses of worship 
had been built to effect this desirable ob- 
ject. Another great benefit, in the con- 
ferring of which the Jamaica Legislature 
had not only acted in obedience to the re- 
solutions of that House, but had actually 
gone beyond them in favour of the negro- 
population,—this was the admissibility of 
the slave to give evidence even against his 
employer. It might be recollected that 
Mr. Canninz’s resolution had made the 
owner an exception to the evidence of a 
slave; but, as he had stated, the local 
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legislature had extended the right of 
giving evidence without any exception 
whatever. In addition to these excellent 
arrangements, a bill, now on its way to 
this country, had passed the Jamaica le- 
gislature, for facilitating as much as possi- 
ble the admission of the slaves to a state 
of freedom. And after these facts, cor- 
roborated as they were by the statements 
of respectable clergymen of the Establish- 
ed Church, was it too much to ask that 
House to repose confidence in the local 
legislatures—the persons best accquainted 
with the wants of the colony, and most in- 
terested in their properties? He asked, 
were not clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land as trustworthy, as much to be de- 
pended upon for zeal in the cause of 
truth and justice, as the Missionaries of 
a body who had arrayed themselves in 
black hostility to the West-India planters 
-—of a body proverbially unscrupulous in 
misrepresentations and even in calumny, to 
effect any object they proposed to them- 
selves, and which had left untried no 
means by which they could poison the 
public mind against the holders of West- 
Indian property, as men bereft of the best 
feelings of humanity? He must observe 
too, that sufficient time had not been af- 
forded for the operation of the Order in 
Council of April, 1830, in Demerara and 
Berbice, to warrant their extending them 
to Jamaica and the other larger Islands. 
The circumstances of the places were so 
different, that it did not follow, that be- 
cause a plan succeeded in Demerara, or 
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| and, contrary to the uniform succession of 
_ cause and effect, and the very principles 
| of the social Union, expect a great miracle 
| in the case of the negro slave? The same 
| hon. Member had dwelt much on the di- 

minution within the last few years of the 
numbers of the negroes, as a physiological 
proof of the evils of slavery; but the hon. 
Member should recollect that the problem 
of the ratio of increase of the negro-popu- 
lation of our West-Indian colonies, had 
not had a fair trial; for that in which the 
diminution had taken place was not born in 
those colonies, but had been brought there 
through the channel of the now-exploded 
slave traffic; aud that they must wait till 
a negro generation, born in the West-In- 
dies and thereby inured to its climate and 
habits, should have grown up and had time 
to multiply, before they should hazard 
any assertions as to the tendency of the 
condition of the slaves to abridge the dur- 
ation of life. In this and other points 
connected with the improvement of the 
condition of our negro-population, the 
best course was, to co-operate with the lo- 
cal Legislatures, and not to be influenced 
by the misstatements of a party not very 
precise in their assertions. He could as- 
sure his Majesty’s Government that what- 
ever information they might have received 
| to the contrary was erroneous, and likely 
to deceive them. He felt himself bound 
to complain of the very extraordinary 
manner in which the hon. Gentleman had 
blended together the population of the 
colonies, calculating one portion of it at 








Berbice, or St. Lucia, or some other small | one time at the highest, and another por- 
place with a comparatively small popula- | tion of it at another time at the lowest pos- 
tion, that therefore it might with equal ease | sible rate. He believed that the lowest 
and advantage be tried in a large and popu- | rate gave the slave-population at 700,000 ; 
lous country like Jamaica. He repeated over | whereas the hon. Gentleman had taken it 
and over—and he appealed to the resi- | at 600,000 for the whole fourteen colonies, 
dent clergy of the Established Church for | He denied, that the decrease in the slave- 
the fact—that the local legislature had left | population had been any thing like that 








untried no measure for the amelioration of | which the hon. Gentleman had represent- 


the negro-population, compatible with the 
interests of the colony; and would pro- 
mote, as far and as soon as was in its 
power, their admission toa state of perfect 
civil freedom. ‘* But,” said the hon. 
member for Weymouth, ‘don’t trust to 
the local Legislatures, emancipate the slaves 
yourselves at once; for if you wait for 
them, the negro is condemned to eternal 
slavery.” But why this declamatory ap- 
peal to the mere prejudices of his hearers 7 
Were they, in obedience to such a wild 


'ed it, or that the increase of the free- 
| population had reached any thing like the 
amount to which the hon. Gentleman had 
raised it. Besides, there were several rea- 
sons why the free-population should in- 
crease faster than the slave-population be- 
sides those which the hon. Gentleman had 
stated. ‘The free-population. was habitu- 
ated to the climate, the slave-population 
was not; and that circumstance was suf- 
ficient in itself to account for the compa- 
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returns were accurate, the difference of 
the rate of increase between the two classes 
of the population might be accounted for ; 
but he doubted the accuracy of the popu- 
lation returns, for he knew that in the 
more populous colonies it was matter of 
extreme difficulty to get a correct census 
of the population taken. Having made 
these remarks on the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, he would proceed to state 
the objections which he felt to the resolu- 
tions proposed by the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He thought 
that no one would deny, that the colonists, 
as the subjects of his Majesty, were en- 
titled to the protection of his Majesty’s 
Government. But, when he saw the reso- 
lutions which were now proposed by Minis- 
ters,—resolutions which asserted that the 
colonial Legislatures had done nothingat all 
to ameliorate the condition of the slave,— 
he thought that the colonists had reason- 
able grounds to complain that the resolu- 
tions did not set forth how far they had 
carried into effect the instructions con- 
tained in the Order in Council of 1823, 
He had also another objection to these re- 
solutions. There was a strong likelihood 
on the face of them that the noble Lord 
was preparing to abandon the policy which 
had received the unanimous approval of 
both Houses of Parliament in 1823,— 
which had received confirmation from them 
both in 1824,—and which had again been 
sanctioned by them in 1826. When he 
saw so much of the resolutions of 1823 
taken up on the present occasion as was 
calculated to throw odium on the colonial 
Legislatures, and so much of them omitted 
as recognised the rights of property and 
the consideration due to the well-being of 
the slave, he felt himself justified in ask- 
ing, first, whether the policy of 1823 was 
to be departed from; and next, if it was 
not, why was such a sacrifice to be made 
to public clamour as was shown in the 
present resolutions? He apprehended 
that, from the observations which had al- 
ready fallen from him, the House would 
feel, that it could not, consistently with 
the resolutions of 1823, consent to the 
resolutions proposed either by the hon, 
member for Weymouth, or by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, inasmuch as the 
resolutions proposed by both of them in- 
volved an abandonment of the policy of 
1823, and gave a decisive Opinion on the 
measures of the colonial Legislatures, 
without even knowing what those measures 
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were. The House was called upon to come 
per saltum to a decision against the colonial 
assemblies, and to say that the laws which 
they had passed for the amelioration of 
their slave-population were not adequate 
for their professed object, without knowing 
what the laws were which those assem- 
blies had enacted. There was also an- 
other provision in these resolutions to 
which he must object. The noble Lord, 
standing upon those broad constitutional 
principles which it was only natural to ex- 
pect from him, had said, “ that he would 
not pretend to legislate in the House of 
Commons for the internal condition of the 
colonies; but that he would by a fiscal 
regulation compel the colonial Legislatures 
to adopt these resolutions.” What, would 
the noble Lord impose upon them external 
taxation, in order to enforce an internal 
regulation? If the noble Lord felt that, 
acting upon soundconstitutional principles, 
he could not call on the House of Commons 
to legislate at once for the internal regula- 
tions of the colonies, would he condescend 
to apply external taxation to their trade, 
their revenues, and their importations, not 
for the sake of raising a fund for his Ex- 
chequer, but for the sake of imposing on 
them an internal regulation which he not 
only openly avowed that he had no right 
to force upon them, but also declined to 
embody into any act emanating from the 
Imperial Parliament of these realms? He 
considered this as one of the most peculiar 
features of the resolution of the noble 
Lord. But the House must also look 
upon it in another point of view. If the 
House were to pass such resolutions as 
were now proposed to them, and if the 
colonial Legislatures, consulting the inter- 
ests and the personal safety of their con- 
stituents, and acting on much more exten- 
sive and certain local information than the 
Parliament of the mother country could 
possibly accquire, should refuse to give 
their assent to them, what would be the 
consequence? Why, that the tax, which 
the Imperial Parliament of these realms 
would impose on colonial produce, would 
Operate as a tax, not on the real delin- 
quents, supposing for the sake of argument 
delinquency to exist, but on those to whom 
even the suspicion of delinquency had 
never attached. For he had the right to 
put the question upon this point thus— 
planters,~who were not in debt to this 
country, would not send their produce to 
England, but would send it to the Conti- 
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nent, and thus would escape the opera- 
tions of the tax. Those who were com- 
pelled by circumstances to consign their 
produce to this country, would continue to 
send it here, and they who would have to 
receive it namely, the planters who resided 
in this country, would be punished by the 
tax, though they were not delinquent, and 
though they might even be doing every thing 
in their power through their agents to stop 
the delinquency. But did the House sup- 

ose that the colonial assemblies consisted 
of the attornies, or overseers, or managers 
for non-resident planters, and not of local 
proprietors? Did they suppose that any 
menbers of those assemblies, for the paltry 
commission which they received, would 
expose the colony in which they resided, 
and in which they held their property, 
to the probable chance of ruin and de- 
struction? If the House supposed that the 
state of society was thus low in the 
colonies, it was egregiously deceived. He 
had endeavoured to bring before the House 
the important changes which had been made 
by the colonial legislatures for the benefit 
of the slave-population. If the House at 
present attempted to do more, it would 
find that with all its desire to emancipate, 
it would only defeat and retard the accom- 
plishment of its own wishes. The fact was, 
that the slave-population was not yet in a 
fit condition for emancipation. ‘That, in 
itself, was a sufficient answer to the Resolu- 
tions proposed by the hon. member for 
Weymouth. To the Resolutions proposed 
by the noble Lord his answer was, that he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) pro- 
ceeded upon an unjust representation of 
the policy which had been observed towards 
the colonies since the year 1823, and which 
up to this time had never been abandoned. 
It was too much to call upon the House of | 
Commons to say that the legislative mea- 
sures passed by the Culonial Assemblies 
were inefficient for their purpose, when the 
House did not know what they were, and 
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to form the Order in Council intoa law when 
time had not been given to have it fairly | 
tried. He called upon the House, in| 


to the colonies, to pause before it gave its 
consent to a measure, which would retard 
the period when emancipation could be 





granted beneficially to all parties. The 

proposition which he had intended to have | 
laid before the House, and which he would | 
take the liberty of moving when the amend- | 
ihent was disposed of, was, first of all, to | 
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re-affirm the Resolutions of 1823; andnext, 
to place the House in a situation to know 
how the instructions contained in the Order 
in Council of the same year had been com- 
plied with by the colonial legislatures, by 
appointing a Committee to inquire into the 
subject. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in conclusion, thanked the House for the 
patient attention with which it had listened 
to the observations which he had ventured 
to obtrude upon its consideration. 

Lord Howick said, that he would not 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
through the long detail into which he had 
entered of the Acts passed by the colonial 
legislatures, although he must say, that 
there were some of those Acts which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had most 
unaccountably overlooked. He thought 
that the objections which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had made to the Re- 
solutions proposed by his noble friend near 
him were very slight, and that the House 
was bound in vindication of its own dignity 
and consistency to take some additional 
measures to compel the colonies to amelio- 
rate the condition of their slave-population. 
The difficult task of framing laws to con- 
trol the despotic power of the master over 
his slave had been undertaken by legisla- 
tures in the colonies, not anxious to dis- 
charge that duty fairly and honestly, but 
driven and goaded on by public opinion 
here to adopt measures which they detest- 
ed in their hearts. In looking over the 
debates on the slave-law, which had re- 
cently taken place in the Colonial Assembly 
of Jamaica, he had found a passage which 
illustrated so strongly the spirit in which 
their Acts were passed, that he could not 
refrain from reading it to the House. The 
subject under discussion was, whether the 
Slave Act should be passed with a sus- 
pending clause. In the course of the 
debate one gentleman objected to the in- 
sertion of a suspending clause as a viola- 
tion of the local Constitution of Jamaica. 
A Mr. Davis, in answering the objection, 
used this extraordinary language:—‘* So 
far am I from thinking that a clause 
suspending this law in certain cases would 
overturn the Constitution, that J can even 
imagine cases in which we may turn such 
a clause to our great advantage. We may, 
for instance, be obliged to pass bills which 
we may wish to have an opportunity to 
revise, and about which we tay be in- 
different and careless—nay, even wishful 
that they may not be confirmed.” From 
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a Legislature which avowed that it might 
be wishful that its bills might not be con- 
firmed, he, knowing its prejudices on the 
slave question, could not expect any serious 
interference between the master and the 
slave. The slave bill, however, passed 
that Assembly with the two clauses to 
which Mr. Huskisson had so justly ob- 
jected, and which had of course prevented 
it from being confirmed. It had since 
been passed in a shape which had been 
approved, and it was curious to observe the 
nature of the amendments which had been 
proposed by the Colonial Assembly. In 
every clause which inflicted a penalty on 
the master for an abuse of power over his 
slave, the amendment made was in mitiga- 
tion of the penalty inflicted on the master; 
but in every clause where a slave was to be 
punished, the penalty was not mitigated, 
but increased. For in one instance the 
penalty imposed on the owner for not 
allowing his slave a proper portion of land 
to cultivate was 50/.; and that had been 
mitigated from 50/. to 20/.: and in another 
the punishment on the slave was increased 
from three days to a month’s imprison- 
ment. It was a singular fact, that in no 
colony had a Protector of Slaves been 
appointed in compliance with the instruc- 
tions contained in the Order in Council. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down said, “ Oh, that is no 
matter, for the Attorney-general of the 
Colony acts as the Protector of Slaves.” 
He was surprised that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have ventured 
to institute a comparison between two 
officers so dissimilar. 
Slaves, though appointed by the As- 
sembly, was to be paid by the Crown, was 
to have no property in slaves, and his duty 
was not merely to examine into all cases 
of grievance which might be brought before 
him by slaves, but even to look about 
him, and to discover them. Now the 
Attorney-general of the colonies, though 
he was appointed by the Crown, was paid 
by the Assemblies. [Mr. Burge, “‘ No.”] 
He was paid by fees arising out of the 
prosecutions which he conducted; and he 
(Lord Howick) asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether those prosecutions 
must not meet with the approbation of the 
Colonial Assemblies before the expenses 
of them could be defrayed by the local 
Treasurers ? 

Mr. Burge again interrupted the noble 
Lord. He had himself been Attorney- 
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general for the colony of Jamaica, and he 
could say that he had never been paid by 
fees upon prosecutions. He was paid a 
fixed salary, by warrant from the Governor- 
general, and he had always been perfectly 
independent of the Colonial Assembly. 
Lord Howick said, that he had not been 
speaking of Jamaica specifically. What- 
ever might be the case in Jamaica, he knew 
that in the smaller colonies the Attorney- 
generals were remunerated by the As- 
semblies. The offices of Protector of 
Slaves and of Attorney-general were as 
distinct as two offices could possibly be. 
“< But,” said the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, “‘ we have in Jamaica a Council of 
Protection, which answers the same pur- 
pose.” Now it so happened, that in the 
year 1826, Lord Bathurst had sent out 
draughts of certain bills, formed on the 
Order in Council, which he wished to have 
proposed to the different Colonial As- 
semblies. ‘They were referred to the dif- 
ferent colonial Attornies-general, with 
orders that they should report their opinion 
upon them. In the Report received from 
the Attorney-general of Jamaica was this 
sentence,—* The Council of Protection 
has a very different duty to discharge from 
that assigned to the Protector of Slaves.” 
That Report was signed, ‘‘ William Burge, 
Attorney-general for Jamaica.’ He fully 
agreed with that learned personage in that 
opinion. For there was this objection to 
a Council of Protection, that it divided 
among a number of individuals a responsi- 
bility, which was more strongly felt when 
it rested upon a single individual only. 
He believed, that in the case of Kitty 
Hilten—a case of which he had Jaid a 
history on the Table of the House, with 
mingled feelings of regret, and shame, and 
horror, not one of the twenty individuals 
who had voted in a body against pro- 
secuting the reverend tyrant who had so 
cruelly maltreated her, would have given 
such a vote, had they had each to incur an 
undivided responsibility. So much as to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s contra- 
diction of his noble friend’s assertion as to 
the Council of Protection. He would now 
call upon the House to examine how far 
this law, of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman boasted so much, carried into 
effect the principle which Mr. Canning 
laid down in his celebrated Resolutions of 
May, 1823. In the eloquent and memo- 


rable speech which Mr. Canning made 
upon that occasion in 1823, he used this 
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language :—“ In raising any class of per- 
sons from a servile to a civil condition, 
one of the first principles of improvement 
is in the observance paid to the difference 
of sexes. I would therefore abolish, with 
respect to females, the use of the whip, not 
only as a stimulant to labour in the field—I 
would abolish it altogether as an instrument 
of punishment, thus saving the weaker sex 
from indecency and degradation.”* Where 
was the Englishman who would not agree 
with Mr. Canning in these sentiments ? 
Where was the Englishman who would not 
reject with contempt as a measure of ame- 
lioratioa any measure which would not 
carry into effect that principle? And yet 
the amended law of the Colonial Assembly 
of Jamaica did not abolish the punishment 
of the whip for females. The next point 
to which he wished to call the attention of 
the House, was the separation of families. 
On that point Mr. Canning had said, that 
he thought that the process of the writ by 
which the slaves were sold separately from 
the estate on which they were located 
ought to be abolished. It was clear that 
if they wished civilization to make any 
progress among the slave-population, they 
must inculcate and observe a respect for 
their domestic situation, and must regard 
those sacred ties which formed the strength 
and comfort and happiness of private 
families. Now what had the,Assembly 
of Jamaica done upon this point? They 
had done this—they had directed the 
Provost Marshal, in making levies, not to 
separate the members of a family from each 
other, unless they could not avoid making 
that separation without exposing themselves 
to an action for an excessive levy. ‘Thus 
the Provost Marshal could still divide the 
husband from the wife, and the mother from 
her child [Mr. Burge.—‘‘ No, no.”] The 
hon. and learned Gentleman again con- 
tradicted him; but he would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether he could 
point out to him any clause in any law in 
the whole Statute-book of Jamaica in which 
this practice was denounced and prohibit- 
ed as contrary to law? He knew the ex- 
cuse which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would offer: he would say, ‘‘ True it is, 
that the law is faulty there, but the moral 
feeling is excellent.” [Mr. Burge.—‘ The 
Courts of law would set such a sale aside.”’} 
The hon, and learned Gentleman said more 
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than he had anticipated. He said, that the 
Courts of law would annul any sale which 
separated the members of the same family. 
If a Court would set aside such a sale as 
this, he could only say, that it was most 
extraordinary that the Assembly at Jamaica 
should have refused to agree to a clause 
prohibiting such sales. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained that 
these Resolutions were couched in terms 
more inculpatory of the colonists than the 
other Resolutions. This complaint, how- 
ever, appeared to him to be most un- 
founded; indeed, he had heard it with the 
greatest surprise; for the fact was, they 
had taken care to soften the terms of the 
Resolutions. Thus, in the former Resolu- 
tions, there was the expression, “ no 
adequate measures have been adopted,” 
which expression they had changed to 
“‘ adequate measures have not been adopt- 
ed.” It was true, they said, in the Re- 
solutions, that enough had not been 
done, and what Gentleman would doubt 
the propriety of saying this, when he was 
told that women might still be flogged. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
told them, that the slaves were not yet 
prepared for the amelioration proposed ; 
and yet the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had, in another part of his speech, entered 
into a long argument, the object of which, 
was, to show how much the Assemblies 
had done with the view of ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and how success- 
ful the Assemblies had been. Could it be 
supposed that the exertions of the As- 
semblies—if they had made any—could 
have been attended with success, if the 
slaves were in the state of brutality which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had de- 
scribed? [Mr. Burge did not say they were 
in a state of brutality.] The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not, perhaps, used 
the word “ brutality,” but his (Lord 
Howick’s) observation was only a fair in- 
ference from the description which the 
learned Gentleman had given of the slaves, 
and especially from the retention of the 
whip asa means of punishment for women ; 
because, if that were necessary, the slaves 
must be in a state of brutality, and if it 
were not necessary, the brutality rested 
somewhere else. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked them if they meant to 
abandon the policy of 1823, and to sacrifice 
property? For himself, he had no hesita- 
tion in answering in the negative. He 
would unquestionably preserve the rights 
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of property, but he would not preserve | 
them at the expense of the rights of the | 
slaves. He thought that property ought to 
be considered and respected, for the sake | 
of the slaves themselves; but he was not 
prepared to say, with all his respect for the | 
rights of property, that they who had been 
partners in the guilt must not be partners | 
also in the suffering. He considered the 
whole system of slavery as one of such deep | 
oppression and iniquity and eruelty, that, 
if he could be satisfied that it was safe to | 
emancipate the slaves now, he would say, 
“ Do so, and do it at once; and we will 
settle scores among ourselves afterwards, 
and determine in what proportion the 
penalty of our guilt is to be paid: but the 
victims of that guilt must continue to 
suffer, while we are haggling about pounds, 
shillings, and pence.’ “On mature consider- 
ation, however, he had seen that it wouli 
not be safe to the colonists, nor ad- 
vaiitageous to the slaves themselves, that 
slavery should be abolished immediately 
and at once; and he believed that the 
course which his hon. friend the member 
for Weymouth proposed for tacir adoption 
would be attended with many dangers to 
the slaves themselves. If, too, he were 
prepared to agree to actual emancipation 
at once, he should consider that the only 
wise mode of carrying it into effect would 
be, by a full and detailed measure; and, 
until some safe and practical plan of 
emancipation were laid before the House, 
he should protest against the adoption of 
Resolutions which could only have the 
effect of irritating the master, and of 
exciting in the breast of the slave expect- 
ations which must be disappointed. He 
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perfectly concurred in the observations of | 


the late Mr. Canning on this subject,— 
namely, that emancipation must be gradual, 


and through the planter, and that, if it were | 


not, it would raise a flame which could 
only be extinguished by blood. He be- 
lieved that emancipation must not only be 
gradual, but that it must be gradual by 
removing suffering, by abridging labour, 
and by lessening dependence. ‘The fetters 
of the slave must, in his opinion, be 
loosened by degrees, and not struck off at 
once. He should not propose to emanci- 
pate a large number of slaves, if he had the 
power of doing so, but rather to take off a 
part of the weight of slavery, and he 
rejoiced to say, that they had the means of 
doing that. ‘To lighten the weight of 


slavery was a project perfectly feasible— 
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a project which, with the support and 
sanction of that House, the exertions of 
| the Government would, he was persuaded, 
be fully equal to. The Government had 
in contemplation measures for such an 
amelioration in the condition of the slaves, 
as might fairly be called a practical good, 
| and a real progress in the course to which 
| the Legislature were pledged by the Reso- 
| | lutions to which it had agreed. ‘There was 
(in the course of preparation an amended 
| Order in Council, the adoption of which, 
| word for word, it was proposed to render 
| imperative upon every culony which sought 
for the indulgence it held out. [*‘* Hear, 
hear,” from Mr. Burge.| He understood 
the cheer of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon, and learned Gentleman 
meant, that although this was not a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
colonies, yet that it would in effeet act in a 
compulsory manner upon the colonies. It 
would so. This Order in Council would in- 
clude many points of amelioration. In the 
first place it recommerided the adoption in 
every colony of such regulations for improv- 
ing the condition of the slaves, as had been 
tried and found to answer in other colonies, 
It would be recollected that Mr. Canning 
had observed—and, in his opinion, with 
great truth and propriety—that regulations 
which had been found productive of benefit 
in one colony, could not, with reason, be 
rejected by another colony. He believed 
that much progtess had been made in 
some colonies towards raising the charar- 
| ter and the condition of the slaves, by abo- 
lishing the whip as an instrument of 
punishing women; and it was proposed 
| that the use of the whip with regard to 
women should be abolished in all the 
colonies, It was proposed, too, that in 
eases of punishing men, not more than 
| fifteen lashes should be inflicted in the 
| space of twenty-four hours, and that this 
| punishment should not take place until six 
honrs after the commission of the offence. 
With regard to labour, it was proposed to 
suggest a modification of it, so that labour 
should not be so exacted to the extreme 
point of man’s strength. He knew that 
it was not to be hoped, at present, that the 
master would give his slave wages: that, 
he ktiew, must come by and by: but if the 
master did not compel his slave to work 
by hours, but gave him task work to 4 
reasonable amount, much good would be 
effected. By this change they would re- 
duce the whip to an instrument of punish- 
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ment, and it would be no longer used, as 
it was now, as a stimulus to labour. The 
slave would no longer be like a horse ina 
team, who worked through fear of blows, 
but like a rational animal. They would 
appeal to the reason and the hopes of the 
slave, and not to his instinct and his fears. 
The next point was the separation of fami- 
lies, which would be effectually guarded 
In the same manner the right 
of compulsory manumission would be fully 
established. And here he coulal not re- 
frain from alluding to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Burge) on the subject of compulsory 
manumission. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had contended that it was unjust 
to compel a master to dispose of his owif 
slave against his will. Did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman mean to say, that it was 
unfair to make a man part with his slave 
for the value of that slave, when they 
every day compelled a man to part with 
his property for the mere convenience of 
the public? When, for the purpose of 
constructing a rail-road or a turnpike-road, 
they compelled, by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, any man to sell property which he 
had neither acquired nor held by guilt; 
and this, too, upon the mere ground of 
public convenience ; was it to be said, that 
they were to be barred from pursuing the 
same course where the subject of the compul- 
sory sale was that which no man could 
have acquired, or could retain, innocently 
—the power over another man, that free- 
dom which is the birthright of every hu- 
man being? He confessed, that he had 
heard this doctrine of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with the utmost astonishment. 
But it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to go farther, and to give to the slave 
the power of purchasing his freedom, not 
only in the gross, but, if he might be al- 
lowed to use the expressiou, in the retail 
also. It was their intention to revive and 
enforce in our colonies an old law which 
had formerly obtained in Cuba, and which 
enabled the slave to purchase one day in 
the week. He was sure the House would 
see the great and valuable utility of such 
an arrangement. A negro coulda hardly 


be expected to struggle on through his 
condition of slavery, and to persevere 
rigidly until he had acquired the whole 
50. or 80/.—in some cases he believed 
it was 100/.—that was requisite for the 
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step—a step which would inspire him 
with better hopes, and excite him to re- 
newed exertions, thus rendering the other 
steps comparatively easy, and certainly 
effecting a vast amelioration in his condi- 
tion. By this means, too, freedom would 
come upon the slave by degrees, he would 
be fully prepared for it, and it could not, 
therefore, be attended with any of those 
dangers which were to be apprehended 
from an abrupt transition from slavery to 
freedom. Again, slaves would not only 
have the power of thus purchasing their 
own freedom, but the power of purchasing 
the freedom of their children also. From 
this part of the arrangement he antici- 
pated very beneficial results. A child 
when first born was of very little value to 
the master, anda smail sum might, per- 
haps, induce the master to give up his claim 
to the child, while the parents would 
doubtless be anxious to relieve their off- 
spring from the miseries of the condition 
in which they had the misfortune to be 
placed. ‘The regulations with regard to 
Sunday would be, that no manner of la- 
bour should be required of the slaves on 
that day, and, which was of more import- 
ance, that every care should be taken that 
the slaves might have free access to places 
of public worship. The hours of labour 
and the quantity of food would be care- 
fully looked to, in order to prevent the 
slaves being ill-fed or too hardly worked. 
He believed, that he had then stated tothe 
House the principal points of the Order in 
Council which the Government had in con- 
templation. He trusted the House would 
see that these arrangements tended toa 
practical and substantial good, and that 
they were not a mere device to enable 
the Government to extricate themselves 
from a popular question, but that they 
constituted an important step in that 
course to which the Legislature was pledged. 
He entirely concurred with his hon. friend, 
the member for Weymouth, in his view as 
to the necessity of putting an end to the 
abominable system, but he differed from 
his hon. friend as to the mode in which he 
would carry hisviews intoeffect. He wasdis- 
posed to recommend greater caution than 
his hon. friend. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped that his hon. friend, 
would not press his Motion, but allow the 
Resolutions proposed by his noble friend 
to come under the consideration of the 
House. He begged to thank the House 
for the indulgence with which they had 
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listened toa statement which he was afraid 
had been very tedious, and which he could 
‘not help feeling that he had very imper- 
fectly expressed. 

Mr. M. P. Stewart felt himself im- 
pelled from a sense of duty to explain the 
vote he intended to give—from a sense of 
-duty, connected as he was, by property, 
with the West-India proprietary — and also 
from a sense of duty to slave labourers, 
for whose happiness and safety every West- 
India proprietor was responsible. In com- 
mon with every West-India proprictor, he 
was anxious for a full and fair adjustment 
of this question. He was quite willing to 
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attribute unsullied purity to the motives of 


those who were anxious for the immediate 
abolition of slavery; but he claimed that 
the same charitable construction should 
be put on the motives of those who were 
opposed to the immediate abolition. He 
did not so far wrong the hon. member for 
Weymouth (Mr. F. Buxton) as to suppose 
that he wished for the settlement of this 
momentous question upon any thing else 
but fair and equitable principles, and, 
assuming that he was right in that suppo- 
sition, he did not hesitate to say, that the 
hon. Member would find no enemy in the 
West-India body. One great difficulty 
which beset this question was, the necessity 
of guarding against the feeling, so natural, 
but dangerous to the fair and equitable 
adjustment of this question—he meant the 
abhorrence to the name of slavery. He 
could not compliment the hon. member 
for Weymouth on the time he had chosen 
for bringing forward this question. The 
attention of his Majesty’s Ministers, of the 
House, and the country, was absorbed by 
another great question; and it was im- 
possible to give this question that calm 
and dispassionate consideration which was 
necessary for its proper and final adjust- 
ment. But that the time was unfavour- 
able and unfair was not the only objection 
he had to the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth’s motion. The hon. Member’s Re- 
solution was founded on an assertion 
which he (Mr. Stewart) might be permitted 
to deny. The assertion which he denied 
was, that the colonial legislature had done 
nothing in favour of the slaves, and in 
conformity with the Resolutions of the 
House. Nothing could be more errone- 
ous than that assertion, which would be 
immediately and inevitably refuted if an 
inquiry took place. That it was erro- 


neous was with him a reason for objecting 
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to the proposition of the noble Lord, which 
rested also upon the erroneous assump- 
tion that these legislatures had done no- 
thing. So far from this being the fact, all 
the propositions of the hon. member for 
Weymouth, fourteen in number, with the 
exception of three, were at this moment 
in force in our colonies. The three excep- 
tions embraced subjects of so questionable 
a nature, that the colonial legislatures 
wished for time to consider them. One 
was compulsory manumission, another the 
non-removal of negroes from the island, 
the third the emancipation of children 
born after a certain date. The other 
eleven propositions had been enacted by 
the colonies ; yet our West-Indian fellow- 
subjects was to be disturbed and dis- 
tressed, and their property was to be 
placed in jeopardy, on mere unsupported 
allegations. He asked for previous in- 
quiry, which was an act of simple justice 
even to the negroes themselves, of whose 
real condition neither the House nor the 
country was properly informed. The 
hon. member for Weymouth, and other 
sanguine and worthy individuals, were op- 
posed toinquiry; but if the result of such 
inquiry showed, that the state of the 
negroes in our colonies justified those who 
asserted that the colonial legislatures had 
done much, and were willing to do more, 
then the most ardent abolitionists would 
stop or hesitate before they proceeded. 
Nobody, either in the House or out of the 
House, either in England or in the West 
Indies, was an advocate for slavery; every 
rational man was desirous of getting rid of 
it, but he was also desirous in doing that 
not to inflict a greater evil than slavery it- 
self. With respect to the substitution of 
free labour, look at St. Domingo, once a 
garden, now reduced to the cultivation 
of a single product—coffee, and that was 
in a declining state. When the Ameri- 
cans sent cargoes to that island, and were 
to receive timber in exchange, with which 
the island abounds, they were obliged to 
send men to cut it down and bring it to 
their ships. Such were the fruits of free 
labour in St. Domingo. In Trinidad, it 
appeared by a despatch from Governor 
Woodford, in 1826, that 400 free negroes 
had been employed for no less than five 
years in building a barrack, which Govern- 
ment had been anxious should be com- 
pleted in a short time. In Berbice there 
was a class of free negroes, who were left 
to seek their living; they were eighty in 
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number, and their annual cost to Govern- 
ment was 1,500/. He mentioned these 
details, to justify the opinion he entertain- 
ed, that it was impossible at the present 
moment to substitute free for slave labour. 
It would be a benefit to the colonists if 
it could be accomplished consistently with 
the rights of property. But in the present 
circumstances of the colonies, the House 
should pause before it broke up a state 
of society which was not sufficiently known 
to the House to enable it to create some- 
thing much better. It should be recol- 
lected that one cause of pauperism in Eu- 
rope was the emancipation of slaves. It 
began by the Christians emancipating 
slaves for the good of their souls, and by 
the Mahommedans doing that for the in- 
crease of their religion. ‘This disorder,” 
said Gibbon, “of giving liberty to great 
numbers of slaves upon their profession 
of Christianity, grew to such a height, 
even in the time of Constantine the Great, 
that the cities of the empire found them- 
selves burthened with an infinite number 
of men, who had no other estate but their 
liberty, of whom the greatest part would 
not work, and the rest had been bred to 
no profession. This obliged Constantine 
to make edicts in favour of beggars; and 
from that time hospitals and almshouses, 
not formerly known in the world, began to 
be established. But, upon the rise of the 
Mahometan religion, which was chiefly 
advanced by giving liberty to all their 
slaves, the Christians were so molested 
by the continual rebellion of theirs, that 
they were at length forced to give liberty 
to them all; and this is the rise of that 
great mischief, under which, to the undo- 
ing of the poor, all the nations of Europe 
have ever since groaned.” The principle 
of compensation, it appeared, was now 
yielded, and well it might. There could 
be no doubt of the right of property exist- 
ing in slaves. Lord Stowell had declared 
this. “There has been no Act whatever 
(he said) that could even formally destroy 
those various powers of property which 
the owner possessed over his slave by the 
most solemn assurances of law. If slavery 
be a sin, it is a sin in which this country 
has had its full share of the guilt, and 
ought to bear its proportion of the redemp- 
tion. How this country can decline to 
perform the act of justice, in performing 
the act of charity, men of great wisdom 
and integrity have not been able to dis- 
cover.” He felt, and he expressed the 
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| feelings of the colonists when he said, that 
| there was a spirit adverse to the colonies 
_abroad in this country. This revived a 
warning which had been addressed to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Burke, previ- 
ous to the separation of the American 
colonies, and which applied most appo- 
sitely to the last of the Resolutions pro- 
posed tothe House. Burke said—‘* When 
| I consider that we have colonies for no 
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snage but to be serviceable to us, it 


seems to my poor understanding a little 


| preposterous to make them unserviceable, 
| in order to keep them obedient. 


But, re- 
member, when you have completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature still 
proceeds in her ordinary course; that dis- 
content will increase with misery; and 
that there are critical moments in the for- 
tunes of all States, when they who were 
too weak to contribute to your prosperity, 
may be strong enough to complete your 
ruin”—a prophecy which he prayed might 
All he asked, all the 
colonial interest wanted, was inquiry— 
unflinching inquiry. 

Mr. Sykes wished to record his opinion, 
that no compromise should take place on 
the subject. Since the plan of Govern- 
ment detailed by the noble Lord (Howick) 
contained a large measure of relief, he 
hoped that his hon. friend, the member 
for Weymouth, would not persist in press- 
ing his Motion to a division. The abhor- 
rence to negro slavery had become a settled 
religious feeling, and as long as slavery 
existed, that feeling would strengthen and 
increase. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, there were va- 
rious difficulties connected with this im- 
portant question. He had hoped, that 
his hon. friend, the member for Weymouth, 
would have found a way to relieve the 
measure from some of those difficulties, 





by adhering to the principles contained in 
the Resolutions of 1823. It appeared, 


| however, that there was now a disposition 
| to abandon those Resolutions. 
| however, that and the other House of Par- 


sy them, 


liament were pledged to the final extine- 
tion of slavery, as soon as it was compati- 
ble with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, and 
with the equitable consideration of private 
property. Such was the language of the 
Resolutions, and therefore the question was 
not now whether slavery was to be abo- 
lished, for that had been already decided, 





but whether the Resolutions were to be 
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broken through, and violated by hurrying 
on the emancipation of the slaves? Hon. 
Members who had taken a part in that 
discussion had accused those with whom 
he thought and acted, of abandoning the 
Resolutions of 1823; on the contrary, he 
was satisfied that a calm and impartial 
estimate of all that they had said and done 
upon that most momentous occasion, 
would lead to an entirely opposite conclu- 
sion. According to the course which cer- 
tain advocates of abolition would recom- 
mend them to adopt, for the purpose, as 
it was said, of adhering to the Resolutions 
of 1823, they would urge them now to 
break through the most solemn parlia- 
mentary resolutions by hurrying them on 
into precipitate measures, alike inconsistent 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, and with that respect for private 
property and vested rights which Parlia- 
ment had hitherto shown, and from which, 
he trusted, no such considerations as had 
been urged that night would induce them 
to depart. He felt the more disposed to 
resist the Motion of the hon. member for 
Weymouth, and even to charge him with 
inconsistency, when he remembered that 
that hon. Member was a party to those 
Resolutions—not only a party to them in 
the sense in which every Member of that 
House was mixed up with its proceedings, 
not merely as voting for those Resolutions, 
but more stringently did be make himself 
a party to them by accepting them in lieu 
and in full compensation of his own, which 
he had then submitted to the House. He 
thought himself also justified in complain- 
ing that the hon. Member had found fault 
with the Resolutions of 1823, for not work- 
ing out all the objects which were ex- 
pected from them in the short space of 
seven years. It was hardly fair or rea- 
sonable to expect that the work of two or 
three generations could be accomplished 
in the short space of one apprenticeship. 
He was sure the House could not but 
regard such expectations as purely vi- 
sionary. He entreated the House to re- 
member that, by the Resolutions of the 
hon. Member himself, proposed antece- 
dently to those of 1823, the abolition of 
slavery was postponed to an indefinite 
period. His object, as distinctly stated, 
was the most gradual extinction of slavery; 
from the language used by him in 1823, 
tha principle evidently appeared. He 
would quote the hon. Member’s words, 
not to taunt him with having professed 
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such sentiments, but to hold them up to 
the admiration of the House, and as wor- 
thy of its adoption. ‘ The object,” said 
he, ‘¢ at which we aim, is the extinction of 
slavery—nothing less than the extinction 
of slavery—in nothing less than the whole 
of the British dominions ; not, however, 
the rapid termination of that state—not 
the sudden emancipation of the negro— 
but such preparatory steps—such measures 
and precaution as, by slow degrees, and 
in a course of years, first fitting and quali- 
fying the slave for the enjoyment of free- 
dom, shall gently conduct us to the anni- 
hilation of slavery. Nothing can more 
clearly shew that we mean nothing rash— 
nothing rapid —nothing abrupt—nothing 
bearing any feature of violence, than this— 
that if I succeed to the fullest extent of 
my desires, confessedly sanguine, no man 
will be able to say, I even shall be unable 
to predict, that at such a time, or in such 
a year, slavery will be abolished. We are 
far from meaning to attempt to cut down 
slavery in the full maturity of its vigour. 
We rather should leave it gently to decay 
—slowly, silently, almost imperceptibly, 
to die away, and to be forgotten.”* Those 
were the sentiments of the hon. Gentle- 
man years ago; and let the House now 
compare them with the language they had 
that night heard from him; and let them 
at the same time look to the general effect 
of what had been done on the suggestions 
of the late Government. He had also, he 
conceived, a right to complain of the tone 
and manner in which the legislature of 
Jamaica had been spoken of by the noble 
Lord opposite. That noble Lord had 
taken advantage of an indiscreet expres- 
sion of a single member of the legislature 
of Jamaica, for the purpose of imputing 
mala fides to that Assembly. He sincerely 
hoped that the observation of the noble 
Lord would not go forth to the public as 
the opinion of the House of Commons; 
for it was as little the opinion of the House, 
as was the indiscreet expression alluded 
to, the general feeling of the House of 
Assembly in Jamaica. In making that 
remark in reference to a colonial Legisla- 
ture, he begged it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that nothing could be further from 
his mind than to say that the colonial 
Legislatures had done al! that might be 
done for that degree of amelioration which 
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all were agreed upon as practicable, and all 
were anxious to see accomplished, But 
though he was willing toadmit, that enough 
had not been done, he would gladly learn 
with what consistency the hon. member 
for Weymouth inveighed against the faith 
of the colonial Legislatures. In making 
that observation, he was, howeyer, per- 
fectly willing to admit, that, up to the 
year 1827, nothing had been done except 
in the Island of Tobago ; since then, how- 
ever, every one of them had been pro- 
ceeding gradually and regularly in a course 
of amelioration. He did not stand up to 
say he was satisfied with what had been 
done by the colonies; but with what justice 
were they acting towards those colonial 
Legislatures, which were to be the instru- 
ments by which this House was to work 
out its object, when they denied that those 
Assemblies had done anything. He re- 
gretted as cordially as the hon. Member, 
that the application of the whip in the 
punishment of females had not been uni- 
versally abolished; but England was 


hardly entitled to take a very high tone of 


moral indignation on this subject, when 
it was remembered that it was only 
a very few years ago, in 1822, that even 
in this country of humanity, civilization, 
and freedom, the whipping of females was 
finally abolished. Since 1827 the pro- 
gress of improvement in the colonies had 
been gradual and effectual, and in that 
year despatches had been sent out from 
the Government, eulogizing the colonies 
of Dominica and Barbadoes for what they 
had done. In 1828, the ameliorations 
had been extended to Bahama and Ber- 
muda; in 1829, to Grenada. In 1829, 
Tobago had passed a law for the admission 
of slave evidence. Then there was the 
consolidated slave-law of Jamaica, which 
was not to be considered as now existing, 
merely because it had not been formally 
laid upon the Table of the House. The 
ameliorations which had taken place in 
the Crown colonies, containing one-third 
of the whole number of slaves in the 
British colonies, and which ameliora- 
tions were now going on, were such as 
ought to satisfy the most sanguine. The 
House could not, however, have failed to 
notice, in the course of the hon. Member’s 
speech, that he thought nothing of all that 
had been done in the Crown colonies—a 
portion of the West Indies which included 
a full third of the slave-population, The 
noble Lord opposite affirmed that no com- 
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pensation ought to be given—that not a 
moment was to be lost—and yet he ad- 
mitted that some time was required for the 
purpose of preparing the slaves for the 
freedom which they were not yet capable 
of enjoying. Time was confessedly ne- 
cessary, aud he would maintain that that 
time ought to be occupied in estimating 
those claims, and the amount of that 
compensation, and of those claims which, 
according to acknowledged principle ought 
to be admitted. He altogether denied 
the necessity for that precipitancy which 
the nable Lord so earnestly pressed, and 
he entreated the House to remember the 
blood that had been shed in St. Domingo, 
though he did not mean to assert that 
similar scenes must necessarily take place 
in Jamaica or in British Guiana; but he 
entreated the House to remember the 
weighty obligation under which they lay, 
not to risk the repetition of such scenes, 
by incurring the risk of rash liberation. 
There was not the least doubt, that 
any man having the slightest knowledge 
of the above population must admit, that 
they ought to be ripe for freedom before it 
should be conferred upon them, and that 
they were not yet in that state of ripeness, 
which qualified them for emancipation, 
he would quote another passage from the 
speech he had already quoted, to prove. 
“If we could clothe them, not only with 
the rights and privileges, but with the 
virtuous restraints of social life; if I did 
not know that the same system which has 
reduced them to the condition of brutes, 
has brutalized their minds; if, in fact I 
deemed them ripe for deliverance, my 
moderation, I confess it, would be but 
small. I should say, the sooner you cease 
from doing injustice, aud they from en- 
during it, the better: but, alas, Sir, 
the slave is not ripe for liberty.”* All 
this while, however, he was perfectly ready 
to admit, that the proposition of the Go- 
vernment had something plausible in it, 
at least apparently so, to such as were 
practically unacquainted with the working 
of colonial affairs. But, from his ex- 
perience while in office, he was enabled to 
say, that, practically, the proposition of the 
Government would prove a measure of 
coercion which nothing but extremeforce 
could carry into effect; for so independent 
had the colony of Jamaica, for example, 
become, owing to the union between the 
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free people of colour and the whites, that, 
as he had already said, nothing short of 
the extremity of force could coerce that 
alienated colony. He hoped, therefore, 
sincerely hoped, that the noble Lord would 
pause before he brought the mother country 
by a fiscal regulation into conflict with a 
large colony all the inhabitants of which 
wereunited byonecommoninterest. Itwas 
in that view of the subject, and recollecting 
the wide difference which subsisted be- 
tween the proposition of the hon. member 
for Weymouth, and that which had the 
support of his Majesty’s Government, he 
could not refrain from expressing a hope 
that the House would not unite with them 
in an attempt to pursue such a dangerous 
course as that which they proposed on the 
subject of Colonial Slavery. He thought 
it also especially unwise and mischievous 
to have such discussions brought under the 
consideration of Parliament at a juncture 
like the present ; and supposing that the 
House could be induced to agree to the 
proposition of the noble Lord, if the Go- 
vernment failed—as fail they must in the 
execution of the measure—he put it to 
the House, must not such failure be at- 
tended with infinite disadvantage to the 
negroes themselves, and the utmost danger 
to the white population and to British 
interests in the colonies ? 

Doctor Lushington had much pleasure 
in finding imself able to congratulate the 
House on the fact, that all who took a 
part in the present discussion shrunk from 
the task of defending slavery in the ab- 
stract. He remembered when they used 
to come to the discussion of that question 
under very different circumstances,——when 
the system of slavery used to be regarded 
as a something so closely interwoven with 
the frame of colonial society, that it could 
not be put an end to without the utmost 
danger to the existence of the colonies. 
It was looked on as a source of national 
wealth, and as one of the elements of 
national prosperity, which could not be 
meddled with except at the risk of over- 
whelming ruin. Happily, however, that 
condition of parliamentary and_ public 
opinion was now at an end; and ceasing 
to be a question of abstract principle, it 
had ‘dow become one of time and manner; 
and the only point upon which a difference 
of opinion could arise was, the ripeness or 
unripeness of the slaves for emancipation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last had threatened them with a 
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union between the free people of colour 
and the whites. He was authorized to 
state, that the free people of colour in 
Jamaica were perfectly ready to give up 
their own slaves if the Government re- 
quired such a sacrifice. But he was sure 
that threats, of the nature to which he 
alluded, could have no weight with that 
House. If the 24,000 whites in that 
colony dared to breathe one word of 
sedition, they might rest assured, that did 
the authority of the King need such sup- 
port, the free people of colour would put 
down by a single effort any such pitiful 
attempt. The 2,000 troops on that Island 
were under the command of the King; and 
though they were maintained there, at a 
frightful expenditure of human life, for the 
protection of the white-population against 
their own slaves, yet still they were troops 
under the command of the King, who 
would not passively see his authority in- 
sulted. He must deny, that the proposi- 
tion that night brought forward was a vio- 
lation of the Resolutions of 1823; but 
that, on the contrary, its operation would 
be, to carry those Resolutions into effect. 
Could it be said, that any one of the 
colonial Legislatures had acted upon the 
Resolutions of 1823? The hon. and 
learned Member then referred to a great 
variety of instances, implicating the cha- 
racter of several individuals, to prove that 
the slaves derived no protection from the 
Attorney-general, who was stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite to 
be the protector of the slaves. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman had thrown doubts 
on the statements of the hon. member for 
Weymouth as to the mortality among the 
slaves, but he could confirm those state- 
ments by an unexceptionable authority. 
The hon. and learned Member accord- 
ingly referred to the work of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and 
the Rector of St. Thomas, to show that 
those sentiments were correct, and that 
the mortality among the slaves was much 
greater in the sugar plantations than 
in the coffee plantations. There was 
one class of men who had been much 
censured, whom he was ready to defend. 
The Wesleyan Methodists had risked their 
lives, and submitted to live on the smallest 
possible pittance, in order to carry the 
truths of Christianity among the slaves. 
Than the Wesleyan Methodists there was 
no more meritorious body of men in the 
colonies, and they were the first and real 
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promoters of allimprovement. They were 
the causes of that progress which had 
been made. He was sorry that he could 
not bear the same testimony in favour of 
the Bishop of Jamaica; but truth com- 
pelled him to declare, that that Prelate 
had not done his duty, and had not 
merited the approbation of that House 
and the country. He would not then enter 
into the particulars, but the time would 
come when he might bring the subject 
under the notice of the House. They 
had heard a great deal, of the distress of 
the colonies, but he was prepared to prove, 
that all that distress arose from the in- 
justice of the colonists. Several years 
ago he was member of a Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate this subject, and 
several West-India proprietors gave evi- 
dence before that Committee, that for the 
preceding thirty years they had not re- 
ceived more than four per cent on their 
capital. That was the punishment or- 
dained, he believed, by Providence, for 
trampling on the laws of humanity and 
justice ; for never was injustice unpunished 
here, as well as elsewhere, and never did 
justice go without its reward, it being 
attended even with pecuniary blessings. 
In his opinion, no time was to be lost in 
bringing forward measures of emancipa- 
tion, though he did not advocate the pro- 
priety of immediately passing a law to 
give the slaves their freedom; but he did 
desire to see measures immediately brought 
in now and adopted, which might lead to 
the gradual extinction of slavery. He 
expected even, that good would result from 
bringing forward the Resolutions of that 
night, and he implored the House not to stul- 
tify itself, after it had passed the Resolu- 
tions in 1823, by now consenting to inquire 
whether what yet remained to be executed 
of those Resolutions should be carried into 
effect. To them all parties were pledged, 
and they must be executed. Emancipation, 
indeed, he believed was much nearer at 
hand than his hon. friend and his noble 
friend seemed to suppose ; it could not 
be for ever delayed, the great danger was 
in postponing it, and it could not with 
safety be much longer withheld. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if there were 
any prospect of carrying into effect the 
Resolutions of the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, he could understand the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down. But when the Ministers 
said that the Colonial Assemblies must 
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carry the measures of emancipation into 
effect, he could not understand how the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could make 
a speech so full of vituperation, nor how 
such a speech could promote the object 
he had in view. He did not mean to 
vindicate the conduct of the Colonial 
Assemblies ; he was not satisfied with the 
course they had pursued; but if it was 
true, that the time was not come when 
we could interfere, it was not prudent to 
indulge in such language, and to censure 
so heavily those who must continue the 
masters and legislators of the slaves. He 
thought that the noble Lord (Althorp), 
whose moderation on this question had 
always been conspicuous, must have been 
much disappointed by the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member, and still more 
disappointed by the speech of the noble 
Lord who was the Representative of the 
Colonial Government in that House. He 
certainly felt as much indignation at the 
atrocities which had been adverted to as 
any man, but he hoped that no feeling of 
compassion for the slaves would be suffered 
to pervert the cool and deliberate judg- 
ment of the House, and hurry it into 
actions that might be equally injurious to 
the interests of the slaves, the interests of 
humanity, and the interests of the planters. 
He entreated the House not to be too 
hasty in coming to any Resolutions. 
Already they had experienced the incon- 
venience of pledging themselves as to 
some course in relation to the Abolition of 
Slavery to be pursued hereafter. He 
trusted the House would be careful not 
to imitate the former plan, and would not 
adopt another Resolution to be hereafter 
carried into effect. He called, therefore, 
on the House to refuse to express any 
opinion that night on either of the Reso- 
Jutions which had been proposed ;_ one of 
which—that moved by the noble Lord— 
a great many of the Members had not 
heard read. It was impossible, indeed, 
that the House should with propriety ex- 
press an opinion on those Resolutions. 
He again conjured the House not to 
pledge themselves. He remembered, that 
last year he had refused to pledge him- 
self upon a Motion which had been made 
by the present Lord Chancellor, calling on 
the House to pledge itself to take the 
situation of the slaves into its considera- 
tion at an early period of this Session, 
with a view to their speedy emancipation. 
But now the Government, of which that 
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noble Lord was a Member, declined to 
deal with the question, and proposed that 
it should be left to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Colonies. Nothing was 
so unwise as for the House to pledge itself 
to any course to be adopted hereafter, 
and he conjured the House to pause be- 
fore it assented either to the Resolutions 
moved by the hon. member for Weymouth 
or by the noble Lord. He would ask, 
was the proposition of the noble Lord even 
consistent with justice? The learned 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
(Dr. Lushington) had intimated to them, 
that the free civilized population were 
ready to use their utmost efforts to compel 
the refractory whites to obey the orders of 
the Government. He had told them that 
70,000 persons—for such is said to be the 
number of the free-coloured population --- 
were ready, with the aid of the army, to ac- 
complish what was desired. Oh! he la- 
mented to hear such arguments made use 
of in that House. He lamented to hear the 
appeal to mere brute force brought for- 
ward as one of the arguments to induce the 
House to give its assent to the proposition 
now before it. He asked again, was it 
consistent with justice to subject the 
sugar cultivated by the free-coloured popu- 
lation to additional duty, because the 
white legislature, over which they could 
have no control, refused to obey the 
Resolutions of the Government? Again, 
did the noble Lord fully estimate the diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of his 
carrying the Resolution into effect? The 
noble Lord might subject the estates of 
particular refractory proprietors to the 
duties of which he had spoken. That he 
(Sir Robert Peel) could understand. But 
was he sure that the legislatures which 
refused to obey the Orders in Council, 
were really so much under the control 
of the proprietors of estates who were dis- 
—_ themselves to obedience? He had 
eard much of the iniquity of punishing 
the inhabitants of certain town-lands in 
Ireland, by compelling all to pay the 
fines which were incurred by the of- 
fences of a few ; but certainly that iniquity 
would be fully equalled by the execution 
of the project of the noble Lord with re- 
spect to the planters of the West Indies. 

he noble Lord believed that he held 
a sufficient control over the planters, 
through the means of their avarice, when he 
threatened them with additional duties ; but 
he might find there were more serious and 
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more powerful passions to be conquered, 
He might find there was pride to be over- 
come. He might find there was a spirit of 
resistance to what they believed to be op- 
pression, which would prove too powerful 
for their legislative enactments, and which 
would hamper the working of the most 
energetic Resolutions. There was another 
absurdity connected with these Resolutions, 
which the noble Lord did not seem to 
have taken into consideration. Sugar was 
said to be the most profitable article of 
cultivation, as well as the most destructive 
to the life of the slave. What, then, 
would be the consequence of the duties 
which the noble Lord proposed to place 
on that article? The noble Lord laid a 
duty which amounted to prohibition on 
the refractory colonies, and _ therefore 
encouraged those which consented to 
comply with the orders of the Government. 
What, he asked, would be the consequence 
of this?’ Why that the increase of the 
consumption would increase the labour 
for the purposes of supply, and the noble 
Lord would give a premium which bene- 
fited the obedient planter, but inflicted 
additional labour, and, therefore, ad- 
ditional injury, on the innocent slave. Did 
the House know the ease with which the 
cultivation of particular crops was changed 
in the West Indies, and land which grew 
coffee could be converted into plantations 
for the produce of sugar? He would give 
them an instance of it. In the year 1817 
the Isle of Mauritius produced only 
96,000 ewt. of sugar; but in consequence 
of certain regulations, passed with respect 
to the admission of the produce of that 
colony, in three years afterwards that 
quantity was quadrupled, being, in the 
year 1820, near 400,000 cwt. Again, 
there was another objection to the Resolu- 
tions. Every one knew there were certain 
commercial reasons, advantages and re- 
gulations, which made this country the 
depot for all the sugar supplied to the 
continent of Europe. Had the noble 
Lord considered well the consequence of 
depriving this country of all that carrying 
trade, and making America the storehouse, 
and its shipping the means of transit, of 
all the sugar consumed throughout the 
world? These would be some of the 
effects of agreeing to the Resolutions ; and 
he therefore asked the House to ponder 
upon and tonsider them before they de- 
cided. Even if it should be considered 
just, to deal with the colonies in this man- 
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ner, he thought that they should not pass 
the Resolutions immediately, but give 
notice, on the contrary, to the colonists, 
that at some future time to be named 
they would impose such regulations on 
those which continued refractory. The 
noble Lord, the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, said, however, there were other 

lans behind this, and he had explained to 
it the terms of a document which was yet 
in the archives of the Colonial Office, but 
which was to be sent out tothe colonies, and 
which their legislatures were to adopt, 
not in substance, but in every letter, not 
abating even one. His ears were still 
ringing with the declarations of the 
Government on another great and im- 
portant question? his ears were still ring- 
ing with the declaration that the House 
must take the Bill—the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. And yet sche- 
dule A had been altered, and schedule B 
had been altered, and other parts of the 
Bill would doubtless also be altered; and 
were they then to be told that there was 
something behind these Resolutions ;—that 
in agreeing to them they were also agree- 
ing to a document which they had not 
seen, of the contents of which they knew 
nothing, except from the noble Lord’s state- 
ment and which might be doomed to simi- 
lar alterations? Were they, he would 
ask, on sucha statement, to adoptsuch reso- 
lutions ? The noble Lord said in substance, 
“I feel entire confidence that the docu- 
ment, which the House has not seen, but 
which is to be sent to the West Indies, 
and which the Colonial Assemblies are to 
be told they must adopt, under the penalty 
of having the Sugar Duties increased—I 
feel entire confidence, said the noble Lord, 
that this document will have every support 
in the House of Commons.” He must 
however say, that if there was any spirit 
in the House of Commons, they would re- 
ject that Resolution, which was but the 
taking the first step in a course of proceed- 
ing of which the issue was to be the send- 
ing such a document to an independent 
legislature. He would say no more, but 
he would repeat, that, if the House of 
Commons had any spirit, it would refuse 
to adopt a Resolution which was to be 
carried to such an extremity. 

Mr. A. Baring said, that the question 
was one necessarily of vital importance to 
the maritime and commercial interests of 
the country, and ought not to be looked 
at with any narrow views, Our naval 
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greatness and our general prosperity de- 
pended on preserving all our colonies. At 
present, too, there was a great want of em- 
ployment for our people, which made 
the preservation of them more than ever 
necessary. Under these circumstances he 
was sensible of the position which the House 
had been brought into, by the power exer- 
cised by one Association, which, through 
what he must call a misapplication and 
gross exaggeration of facts with regard to 
the colonists, had excited a strong feel- 
ing from one end of the country to the 
other against them. He did not think 
the enthusiasm of that Association ought 
to dictate the conduct of the Legislature. 
He was a disinterested party, never hav- 
ing owned a slave, and therefore con- 
sidered the subject dispassionately. It 
was impossible, then, looking at the popu- 
lation of these countries, and their means 
of living, not to be convineed that we 
wanted the continuance of every relation 
with all our colonies, both of America and 
the East and West Indies; and that none 
of them could be destroyed without a loss, 
of which many persons could form no ad- 
equate notion. He was not, therefore, 
one of those to undervalue colonies, as 
was the habit of some; and if we threw 
them into the sea, the consequence must 
be destruction. If it were true, that the 
whole population of our West-India Is- 
lands were truly depicted in the re- 
presentation, published by the body he 
alluded to, he would admit that no con- 
sideration of national power or wealth 
could allow any Christian to tolerate such 
a system. But we should consider whe- 
ther extirpation were the proper remedy, 
or whether the end desired could not be 
better effected by more prudent regula- 
tions. ‘The hon. Mover of the Resolution 
was neither acrimonious himself, nor was 
his speech; on the contrary, his statements 
were fair and candid ; he reserved all his 
force for the end; and the Resolution with 
which he concluded was most violent. He 
wished the hon. Mover to consider the 
consequences of that Resolution. That 
hon. Gentleman admitted that the culti- 
vation of sugar was most onerous; and if 
the slaves were liberated, it would be im- 
possible that the negro and the white man 
could live together, because it was out of 
the question that the whites could possess 
their property while the others possessed 
greater force, both from their congeniality 
to the climate, and their immensely greater 
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numbers. WouJd the black man then 
cultivate sugar, which the advocate of 
his cause contended was the cause of the 
loss of human life? If the negroes were 
liberated, where were we then to get sugar ? 
The consequence would be, that we should 
not only lose the capital already sunk, 
but our money must go to foreigners for 
sugar, and we should have no other sugar 
than that produced by slave labour; for 
let it be relied on, there would not be one 
slave the less, and we should lose that 
power of ameliorating the condition of the 
negroes we now possessed, which would 
be totally out of our power with respect to 
Cuba, the Brazils, and other colonies 
belonging to foreign nations. He would 
go still farther, and say, that by this we 
should renew the slave-trade; because 
these foreign colonies, in order to keep up 
the supply, would, in spite of all our trea- 
ties with Spain, and Portugal, and France, 
and all our pestilential establishments on 
the Coast of Africa, still carry on that 
trade, viewed with so much horror. Tak- 
ing away the Jamaica sugar would double 
its price all over Europe, and the increase 
of that cultivation would cause the import- 
ation of 600,000 or 800,000 Africans, 
which, from the dangers run, and the loss 
of lives, would certainly cause three times 
the number to be, in the first instance, 
taken away from Africa. In case of the 
success of the present proposition, it would 
be better at once to make the slave-trade 
free, unless you could hermetically seal 
the ports of that Continent. Philanthro- 
pists here were greatly mistaken as to 
what would be the result of their own mea- 
sure. It was of extreme importance that 
this subject should be fully understood, 
because the people of England were misled 
by gentlemen, no doubt, pure in their 
intentions, and through whom, he ad- 
mitted, great amelioration had been ef- 
fected. The state of the West Indies 
ought, no doubt, to be open to inspection ; 
but he much doubted the present sources 
of what he must call exaggeration, and 
he, therefore, hoped the House would 
now, or in another Session, appoint a 
Committee to satisfy the country, from 
which 6,000 petitions had come, and to 
inquire whether these cases of cruelty so 
much dwelt on were isolated, or really of 
daily occurrence. It was undoubtedly 
true that there were cases of cruelty by 
masters in the colonies, but so was it of 
masters in England; but could any one 
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say that these cases presented a true 
picture of English habits. It was a de. 
ception to paint these extraordinary acts as 
the daily habits of life. The whip, it was 
true, was used, but those who regulated the 
number of lashes to be given admitted 
that some discipline was necessary. It 
would be worth while, he thought, to in- 
quire into that fact and into the possibility 
of rendering the labour of the slaves lighter 
in the cultivation of sugar. There was an- 
other point upon which he wished for in- 
quiry, and that was, to what the decrease 
of the slave-population was owing, and its 
origin. Ifit were attributable to the sugar 
culture, some regulations might be adopted 
as to the hours of labour which would 
prevent such a waste of life. Another sub- 
ject of the Committee of Inquiry ought to 
be whether, supposing they came to the 
conclusion that slavery ought to be put 
an end to, free labour could be had; and 
whether 300,000 or 400,000 negroes, 
strong and healthy, would not speedily ex- 
tinguish a few thousand poor emaciated 
whites. Caution, however, abundant 
caution was very necessary. A rash step 
would ruin the colonies and sacrifice all 
their inhabitants. Nothing, in hisopinion, 
could be more rash or more likely to pro- 
duce. bloodshed ; and nothing could be 
more imprudent than a Resolution of this 
House, that slavery should be put an end 
to; for the moment that such intelligence 
reached the colonies, these poor men would 
at once act upon it, and they could not 
be retained in subjection even for one 
week. All the 5,600 petitions which had 
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| been presented on the subject came, 


like those on another great subject, from 
one shop. The delusions practised, too, 
in order to work upon the people, and 
excite their sympathy, were of a ridi- 
culous nature; and when his noble friend 
(the Lord Chancellor) stood for York- 
shire, there were persons led about in 
chains, with blackened faces, in order to 
rouse the feelings of the people. Ofcourse 
his noble friend was no party to this— for 
at most popular elections things of this 
kind weredone. The gentlemen who took 
up this cause, too, were, of all others, least 
anxious for information and inquiry; they 
were satisfied with the impulse of their 
benevolent feelings, and if any disinterested 
persons, such as officers of the army and 
navy, haviiig no connexion with the colo- 
nies, gave evidence, as they generally did, 





favourable to the West-Indians, no pains 
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were spared to show that they must be 
interested parties. The Bishop of Jamaica 
had been exposed to the attacks of these 
zealots because he gave an opinion as to 
slavery different from theirs. He was 
sorry that his hon. friend (Doctor Lushing- 
ton) had contributed to strengthen that 
charge, though it was, he was persuaded, 
wholly unfounded, by his observations. 
That respectable Prelate ought to have an 
opportunity of rebutting the charge made 
against him, and the whole subject ought 
to be inquired into, so as not to leave it at 
allin doubt. As to the question of to- 
night, however, he meant to vote for the 
motion of the noble Lord. The oppo- 
sition given by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) to the amendment of 
the Government rather astonished him, for 
he could not see what difficulty there 
should be in voting for it. There could 
be no difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of enforcing the principle of ameli- 
oration in the West Indies. He desired 
that as earnestly as the most strenuous 
advocates of the negroes; and if it could 
not be accomplished by any other means, 
he would go all the lengths of those 
Gentlemen. He would wish the right 
hon. Baronet, then, to say how they could 
do better than proceed on the principle of 
the Resolutions of 1823. He was aware 
of the difficulties to be encountered ; but 
the more he reflected, the less able he was 
to see how the object of the House could 
be otherwise attained. It must be at- 
tained either by direct legislation or by 
coercion; and this effect would attend 
direct legislation, that, if we were to su- 
persede, in one instance, the local legis- 
lature, it would appear so degraded in the 
eyes of the blacks as to lose all respect ; 
and, therefore, the measure ought to be 
effected through and by the colonial legis- 
latures. The best way, he thought, to en- 
force obedience to the Resolutions of 1823 
was, to threaten them with discriminating 
duties, and to communicate to the Jamaica 
Legislature that, if it did not act accord- 
ing to the Resolutions of 1823, the threat 
would be carried into effect. 

The Attorney-General had endeavoured | 
to catch the Speaker’s eye after the right 
hon. Baronet had sat down, but he was 
not sorry that precedence was given to the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, for 
the latter speech had completely demolish- 
ed the positions of the former. The ques- 
tion before the House was best explained 
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by what had been said in reply to the 
right hon. Baronet—namely, “‘ What were 
we to do if we were not to abide by the 
Resolutions of 1823?” The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that the House was ham- 
pered by these Resolutions; but this was 
the first time he (the Attorney General) 
had ever heard that asserted. The right 
hon. Gentleman had himself supported 
these Resolutions, which were proposed as 
an amendment to a motion of the hon. 
member for Weymouth; and if there was 
any faith in pledges, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to feel bound, for he had 
actually spoken in favour of Mr. Canning’s 
Motion, who had declared himself to be 
compelled by what he termed a trinoda 
necessitas. Mr. Canning then said, that 
“there were three possible modes in which 
Parliament might deal with the people of 
Jamaica. First, as I have said, it might 
crush them by the application of direct 
force ; secondly, it might harass them by 
fiscal regulations and enactments restrain- 
ing their navigation ; and thirdly, it might 
pursue the slow and silent course of tem- 
perate but authoritative admonition. Now, 
if I am asked, Mr. Speaker, which course 
I would advise, I am for first trying that 
which I have last mentioned. I trust we 
shall never be driven to the second; and 
with respect to the first, I will only now 
say, that no feeling of wounded pride, no 
motive of questionable expediency, nothing 
short of real and demonstrable necessity 
shall induce me to moot the awful question 
of the transcendental power of Parliament 
over every dependency of the British 
Crown.”* The course Government now 
wished to pursue was that recommended 
by Mr. Canning. The right hon. Baronet, 
too, had astonished him by expressing a 
feeling of being taken by surprise by these 
Resolutions; but certainly had not dis- 
pleased him by wishing that those who 
had not heard the Resolutions should not 
vote upon them. He (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) was the last person to wish any 
man to vote who had not heard a sub- 
ject discussed; and if hon. Gentlemen 
were accustomed to leave the House, as 
perhaps might have occurred on the Timber 
Duties, and if they did not find the de- 
bate interesting enough to attend to it, 
God forbid that he should wish to coerce 
their consciences by forcing them to vote. 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New Series, 
Vol. x. ps 116. 
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The course of admonition having, then, 
failed, unless the House were prepared to 
abandon the Resolutions of 1823, force 
being out of the question, the matter to 
be considered was, whether the time was 
not come for this country to act in the 
other way pointed out by Mr. Canning. 
He certainly was surprised at one part of 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
last spoken—the proposition for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which he considered 
absurd ; for to suppose that there was any 
well-informed man or woman in England 
that did not possess a sufficient knowledge 
of West-India affairs, was a thing not to 
be imagined. Was the House to go to 
the West Indies in a body and converse 
with the slaves; and unless it did that, 
he did not know what sort of inquiries 
could add to its present information. The 
case of Kitty Hylton, which had already 
been alluded to, was one of the most 
atrocious cases that had come under the 
public eye, and committed by one in a 
station of life whose duty it was to protect 
and cherish the helpless, was alone decisive 
of the merits of that system of which it 
was a perfect sample. It made the blood 
run cold and the heart writhe with agony. 
It was not, however, the fault of the local 
authorities that the crime was not punish- 
ed, for it appeared that the Attorney- 
General instituted a prosecution, but the 
Grand Jury, to do justice, ignored the 
Bill; and this, if any other proof were 
wanting, showed the necessity of adopting 
some coercive measures. The hon. mem- 
ber for Callington, indeed, seemed disposed 
to ridicule these tales, and treated the 
House like a terrified woman who had 
“supped full of horrors.” That had 
generally been the policy of the hon. 

ember; and on a former occasion, when 
some frightful stories were brought before 
the House, the hon. Member said, ‘ Tell 
me no more of these oft-repeated tales; I 
am sick of the worn-out names of Hodges 
and Huggins.” The hon. Member then 
threw doubts ow those horrid tales; but 
even while he was expressing his disbelief, 
the official accounts of the cruelties com- 
mitted at Berbice arrived in England, and 
startled the credulity of the most eager 
advocates for slavery. Still, however, 
men’s avarice conquered their humanity, 
and all sorts of pretexts were invented as 
an apology fot not doing justice. It was 
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said, that if the slave-population was set 
free, we should lose the colonies. 


But 
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was Mexico lost? And was it not pos- 
sible for emancipated slaves to live in the 
same country with their former masters? 
Mexico, Jamaica itself, and other countries 
furnished a proof that it was. The go- 
vernment of the blacks in Hayti, too, gave 
protection to all white residents who con- 
ducted themselves properly. Such ex- 
amples might relieve the House from all 
alarm, and might convince it that emanci- 
pation might be granted with perfect safety 
to all the inhabitants of the colonies. The 
alarm afterwards, however, took a different 
form, and assumed an apprehension for 
the slaves themselves. Jf, it was said, you 
grant peculiar advantages to one island, 
in that island the people will be worked to 
death to keep possession of your markets, 
The apprehension was, that lowering the 
duties on sugar would, in some places, 
increase its growth, and harass the people 
by excessive labour. That fear was purel 

chimerical, for there could be no doubt, if 
the country shewed itself in earnest, that 
the refractory colonies would immediately 
give way. The fear, too, was inconsistent, 
for one part of the regulations by which 
these advantages were to be obtained, con- 
sisted in abridging the hours of labour. 
Gentlemen who threatened the House with 
resistance from the sugar islands, could 
hardly be serious, but if they were, it might 
be some consolation to them to know, that 
such treasonable schemes would be put 
down by the free men of colour, who had 
now the enjoyment of personal freedom, 
and a share of political rights. The 
loyalty of the people of colour would be 
a bridle on the disaffection of the planters. 
The present proposition exposed its movers 
to none of the dangers which had been 
implied, for it gave no pledge; it redeemed 
one; it performed the promise given long 
ago, and kept the word the House had 
sent forth in 1823. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, who appealed to the spirit of the 
House to oppose the Motion, did not in- 
form the House what he himself proposed 
todo. He had devised no remedy for the 
disobedience of the colonies, and proposed 
no other alternative than the three brought 
forward in 1823. Not a word did he 
say of the tardy and lingering inquiry 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
wished to interpose, fecling, probably, that 
the object of delay was too apparent to 
be kept out of sight by his ingenuity. He 
had not adverted either to the ultima ratio 
of Mr. Canning, the crushing the colonies. 
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The friends of the right hon. Baronet 
must themselves yet be in the dark as to 
the course he meant to pursue on the vote 
he appealed to them to give. For his 
part he appealed, like the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, to the spirit of the House; not to 
the spirit of false pride and wounded self- 
importance, still less to the spirit of ani- 
mosity excited, perhaps, by othermeasures, 
but gratified by opposing this; but to the 
spirit of justice, of mercy, of real and ho- 
nourable consistency; he would not ap- 
peal to the spirit of deference to public 
opinion, though that ought to be cherished 
in a representative body, but he laid it as 
a charge to the conscience and honour of 
every Member to bear his part as an Eng- 
lishman in wiping off the foulest stain that 
ever rested on the character of the country. 

Sir R. Peel explained, that he had 
appealed to the spirit of the House, because 
he understood the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies to require the House to adopt a 
certain course, on the faith of a document 
that was yet incomplete in the Colonial 
Office. 

Lord Howick had only referred to that 
order as an illustration of what the Go- 
vernment was disposed to do. 

Mr. Hunt moved the adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Lord Althorp did not rise to oppose an 
adjournment if any hon. Member, had yet 
to speak ; but, owing to the Reform Ques- 
tion coming on next week, he was afraid 
there would not be an open day that 
week, 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday week. 


East Inp1a Company’s Cuarrer.] 
Mr. C. Grant said, the East India Charter 
naturally terminated in 1834; but it was 
necessary, according to the Charter, that 
notice should be given. This he proposed 
asa matter of course. The public owed 
a debt to the Company of 1,200,000/. in 
the three per cents; and this must be 
i off at the expiration of the Charter. 
In bringing forward this subject he had no 
intention of committing the House, but 
wished the question of the Renewal of the 
Charter to remain open. He proposed, 
therefore, to refer to the 47th and 58rd of 
Geo. 3rd, by which it was necessary that 
the debt and the arrears should be paid on 
the 22nd of April, 1834, and that the 
Speaker should intimate the same in the 
usual form to the East-India Company. 
The right hon. Gentleman accordingly 
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moved the following Resolutions, ‘“‘ That 
notice be given that the sum of 1,207,5591. 
15s. and all arrears of annuity payable in 
respect thereof, being the remainder of the 
capital, stock, debt, or sum due from the 
public tothe United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies, will be redeemed and paid off on 
the 22nd day of April, 1834, agreeable to 
the power of redemption contained in the 
last-mentioned Act.” 

The Resolution agreed to. And it was 
ordered that Mr. Speaker do, on the 22nd 
day of April, 1831, signily, by writing, to 
the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, the 
said Resolution of this House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 18, 1881. 


MINUTES.] Bill, Civil List, read a second time. 
Petitions presented, In favour of Reform, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, from Hammersmith, 
Kensington, Halifax, and St. Luke’s, Middlesex: 
By the Earl of CARLISLE, froin Banf:—By Lotd Dur- 
HAM, from the Ward of Bridge:—By the Earl of Fire, 
from Stannington. By the Earl of Harewood, from two 
places in Yorkshire, against the Register Bill} from 
Kingston-upon-Hull, against the monopoly of thé East 
India Company; and from the Worsted Spinners of 
Yorkshire, against part of the Bill for Regulating the 
Hours of Working in Factories. By Lord Surrreup, 
from several places in Norfolk, agaitist Slavery. 


MinistertaL Puan or Rerorm.] 
Viscount Hood presented a Petition from 
the county of Warwick in favour of the 
Reform Bill. 

The Earl of Warwick had no objection 
to receive the petition; but he wished it 
to be understood that it was signed only 
by the High Sheriff, and did not represent 
the sentiments of the whole county of 
Warwick. 

The Earl of Eldon rose to say a few 
words; but gave way to 

Lord Calthorpe, who expressed his re- 
gret that a measure of such importance, 
casting a stigma on both Houses of Par- 
liament should have been brought for- 
ward without due deliberation. It was 
a measure requiring the most patient 
attention and the greatest care—and this 
measure, it appeared, had received nei- 
ther. He regretted, too, that any allu- 
sion should ever have been made to the 
will of the Sovereign, to promote a niea- 
sure that demanded the greatest coolness. 
He lamented, also, that it should have 
been propounded to the people when in 
a state of excitement, so that they were 
prevented from forming a cool opinion on 
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the subject. He begged it might be un- 
derstood, that in making these remarks, 
he had uo hostility to the Ministers ; but 
he wished their scheme, which to him 
appeared wild and bewildering, to lie over 
for another Session. 

The Earl of Eldon was not going to 
discuss the Reform Bill, when the only 
question before the House was, whether 
or not the petition should be received. He 
wished then to observe, that the whole of 
their Lordships’ proceedings, in relation 
to the Bill then before the other House, 
had been more irregular than anything he 
had ever known in the whole course of his 
parliamentary life. He would not enter 
into any arguments on the subject; he 
would only say, that he hoped their Lord- 
ships would take care how such irregular 
conduct was drawn in to establish a pre- 
cedent ; and to prevent this, when the pre- 
sent motion was disposed of, he would 
submit a proposition to their Lordships. 

The Earl of Walsingham declared him- 
self opposed to every kind and species of 
disfranchisement. 

The Earl of Harewood did not mean to 
discuss the subject to which the petition 
related; but there were some matters con- 
nected with the conduct held with regard 
to that Bill, which he thought it his duty, 
asa Peerand asubject, to advert to. The 
Bill had been proposed to the House of 
Commons by the Government in a com- 
plete state of excitement, and when the 
people were also in a state of excitement ; 
and means had been used to make them 
come to a conclusion on these important 
matters which they would not have form- 
ed under the influence of a calm judgment. 
That House, too, had heard—and very 
sorry he was that it ever had heard— | 
something in the nature of a threat direct- | 
ed against both Houses of Parliament. | 
The other House of Parliament had been 
threatened with a dissolution, and that 
House, though not threatened with a dis- 
solution and re-election, had had intimat- 
ed to it that there was danger to that 
House in refusing its consent to the mea- 
sure. He did think that, for any purpose, 
to make use of such threats was very dis- 
respectful. It was impossible also for the 
Government to carry on a business of that 
nature, and not be acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Press. That Press he 
respected in common with other men; but, 
at the same time, if he were a member of 
the Government, and found that Press 











advocating his cause in a manner that 
threatened the existence of the Parliament, 
and almost the safety of the Crown, could 
he allow the Press so to proceed? He 
would not say that he would stop it by 
coming into collision with its proceedings ; 
but he should think it his duty, in that 
situation, at least, to disclaim the argu- 
ments by which the Press was supporting 
his cause. A measure of that nature, per- 
haps, ought not to be brought forward at 
a time of such discontent; and it was the 
duty of the Government not to have pro- 
posed such a measure, when the country 
was in a state of excitement from causes 
external to the country; but they ought 
to have waited till the country was re- 
stored to a state of satisfaction. He was 
old enough to remember former times, 
In looking at the subject now moved, he 
found himself carried back to former 
times, and general principles. He was 
old enough to remember what passed 
after the first French Revolution, and 
there were many circumstances now in 
connexion with this Bill, not dissimilar to 
those of that period. Another remark 
which he considered it his serious duty to 
make was this:—he could not conceive 
that any person except one willing to risk 
the great injury to the country which the 
present opportunity of the excited state of 
the public mind, from extraordinary cir- 
cumstances afforded, would bring forward 
a measure of that kind which had not been 
sufficiently considered. Was this a time 
to take advantage of that excitement? The 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) knew the transactions which had 
occurred in a county with which they 
were both then connected. He admired 
that noble Lord’s great ability, and knew 
the great extent of his general information, 
and he had been anxious to hear his ex- 
planation, and know what plan of Reform 
he recommended. He was pleased then to 
hear the noble and learned Lord propose a 
plan which he conceived went to remedy 
the defects of the Representation. The 
noble and learned Lord described himself 
as the champion of Reform, and he had 
stated, that he would be ready to give one 
Member to such a number of voters as 
would enable the elections to be concluded 
within a reasonable time, and avoid the 
expense and inconvenience that now ac- 
crued fsom a protracted contest. He 
spoke, too, of doing away out-voters, and 
giving votes to copyholders. Those were, 
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he believed, the chief alterations then 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord. 
He wished to ask why the noble and learn- 
ed Lord now agreed toa measure so dif- 
ferent from the one he had formerly re- 
commended? Whether that noble and 
learned Lord had changed his former 
opinion or not was not for him to say. 
Such a Bill, though received favourably 
by the public, had created great confusion 
throughout the country, and seemed to 
him a premature and unprepared measure. 
The more he examined it, the more he was 
confirmed in this opinion. He begged 
pardon for saying one word on the sub- 
ject, but it excited in him great interest, 
and weighed upon hismind. He believed, 
that discussion would throw light upon 
it, and make the people better understand 
it. He was not an enemy to alterations, 
if made at suitable times, but he could not 
support the Reform Bill. The noble 
Lord concluded by declaring that his opi- 
nions were not, either on that oron any 
other subject formed with a view to po- 
pularity. 

Earl Grey entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl opposite in one of his remarks, 
in thinking that the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Reform could not be attended with 
any disadvantage, because he considered 
that the measure would gain much by dis- 
cussion; therefore it was, that to discus- 
sion at a proper time he had never shown 
himself adverse; nay, even at irregular 
opportunities, although the noble Lord on 
the cross-bench deprecated discussions on 
such occasions as unusual and irregular, 
he did not feel himself called on to oppose 
their Lordships’ entering into a Debate, 
as there was a disposition in the House to 
entertain the subject; neither did he 
think himself precluded from taking the 
opportunity to vindicate that measure, for 
which he, in common with his colleagues, 
stood responsible; and to endeavour to 
remove, as far as he could, the misappre- 
hensions with which it had been received 
by some individuals, He was the last man 
to impute to the noble Lord any desire of 
popularity, nor did he know any thing that 
had passed on the present occasion, either 
by sign or look, that could have induced 
the noble Earl to enter into a vindication 
of his own motives in relation to this ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly popularity was not 
the course which the noble Lord couJd be 
justly accused of pursuing ; but he must 
congratulate the noble Earl and the pub- 
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lic on at least one good effect of the Re- 
form measure—namely, that the noble 
Lord, who on every occasion that this 
question of Reform had presented itself— 
Reform, either extensive or limited—Re- 
form even confined to the transfer of the 
abused franchise of a decayed borough to 
a great and opulent town—that he whom, 
till this night’s Debate, no man in the 
House or in the country had ever heard 
acknowledge that underany circumstances, 
at any time, or in any degree, should 
any proposition for the amendment of the 
Representation be assented to, had at length 
learnt from these discussions that some 
Reform was necessary, and now professed 
himself ready to agree to some changes. 
Amidst all the imputations cast upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers—amidst all the ob- 
jections offered to their measure—the pro- 
position was at least entitled to the credit 
of this good effect, that it had produced in 
the noble Lord’s mind at last a conviction 
that some Reform was indispensable. And 
even to that Reform intended to be brought 
forward by his noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack (and which he regretted 
that his noble friend had not been able to 
propose in the House of Commons, were 
it only for the sake of seeing the votes 
upon it), the noble Earl, it seemed, would 
have consented, although till this moment 
nobody had ever heard any thing from 
him but the most violent declarations 
against Reform generally. He did not 
intend to go into a refutation of all the 
noble Lord’s observations, but there were 
one or two things which the noble Earl 
had stated, that he could not suffer to pass 
without remark. By the way, the noble 
Lord had shown by what he stated, that 
he was not present during the Debates on 
this question ; for if he had attended the 
discussions, it would have been impossible 
for him to have stated that any threat or 
intimidation had been used upon the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House. With respect 
to one particular threat alluded to by the 
noble Lord, he himself, so far from re- 
sorting to, had disclaimed it, stating that 
he neither possessed the inclination, nor 
was armed with the authority, to use it; at 
the same time he stated, that he felt fully 
committed to the measure of Reform 
brought forward by himself and his col- 
leagues, and that he was prepared to ad- 
vise the adoption of whatever means could 
be resorted to in a constitutional way for 
its accomplishment. With respect to the 
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other more general threat, he wished to 
know to what extent the noble Lord wished 
to carry it. He said, that not only had the 
other House been threatened with a dis- 
solution, but their Lordships had been 
menaced with the consequences that might 
ensue from the rejection of the measure. 
Was it to be described as a threat, if tak- 
ing all the bearings of the question and 
arguing upon them, different persons on 
one side or the other chose to point out 
the dangers that might result from a de- 
cision contrary to that which they believed 


to be advantageous to the country? If 


this species of argument were to be ob- 
jected to as involving a menace, it would 
preclude the use of an important branch 
of consideration in the hands of any states- 
man, and in relation to many subjects 
where the question was—what did the 
circumstances of the country require ; 
and what were the consequences likely to 
arise from the adoption or rejection of any 
given measure? Was it possible to dis- 
cuss public measures and avoid mention- 
ing such topics? Was the noble Duke 
opposite (Wellington) accused of threaten- 
ing the Legislature, when he stated, three 
Sessions ago, as one of the chief grounds 
of the Catholic Relief Bill, the evil effects 
that had resulted, and were likely to re- 
sult, from the measure not being granted, 
and when he held up to their Lordships the 
dangerous state of Ireland, present and 
prospective, in the event of its failure ? 
Was the noble Duke accused of menace 
because he declared that, should that bill 
fail it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to be conducted as heretofore, and 
that, knowing the evils of war, he depre- 
cated as more distressing than any other 
the evils of a civil war? These sentiments 
were not considered as threats, but as fair 
and legitimate statements, calculated to 


justify the noble Duke’s motives in bring- 


ing forward the measure. He was not 
aware of any thing different from this in 
principle being said on the present occa- 
sion. He did think that there was a 
strong feeling in the public mind on this 
question, as indeed the noble Lord express- 
ly acknowledged when he talked of ex- 
citement; and certainly every man who 
considered the state of popular feeling 
must also take into consideration the effects 


which the rejection or accomplishment of 


the measure was likely to produce. Dis- 
claiming any thing like the use of threats 
in support of the measure, or any thing 
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beyond a fair and constitutional line of 
argument, and looking at the general state 
of the country, he contended that it was 
wise and politic to look to consequences. 
If danger had been stated on one side as 
likely to result from the rejection, was not 
danger asserted by the other to be the 
consequence of the adoption of the mea- 
sure? He did not complain of this mode 
of arguing in the opponents of Reform as 
involving threats, but was it not as like a 
threat as the same species of reasoning when 
employed by the supporters of the Bill ? 
If the noble Lord’s complaint applied to 
the friends of the measure, it was at least 
equally applicable to its enemies. ‘ But,” 
said the nable Lord, ** it was improper in 
his Majesty’s Government to introduce 
this question at a period of excitement.” 
Now, that some such measure was generally 
looked for—that the country was calling for 
it, he certainlythought. He had stated this 
fact before he came into office, and he had 
repeated it since. Further, he had stated 
his firm conviction, that compliance with 
the public wish in this respect would be 
of the greatest importance to the public 
tranquillity; he had stated this, and on 
this principle he had recommended the 
measure to his Majesty. The question he 
proposed was, whether the strong excite- 
ment that so generally prevailed was more 
likely to be increased, and made more 
dangerous, by attending to the wishes of 
the people, than by pertinaciously with- 
holding those changes, to which they 
looked forward as a source of positive and 
incalculable benefit as well as a relief from 
their grievances. It was upon this con- 
sideration that he had to make up his 
mind, and feeling that the balance pre- 
ponderated infinitely in favour of the for- 
mer alternative, it was on this ground that 
he and his colleagues had proposed the 
measure of Reform, and not with a view 
to increase, but, on the contrary, to dimi- 
nish the existing excitement, as well as to 
prevent its recurrence. He had never 
taken any step to promote the getting up 
of petitions upon the subject, and whatever 
endeavours might have been used by per- 
sons on the other side of the question, he 
would say, that there never was a more 
spontaneaus expression of feeling on the 
part of the people. On no occasion had 
there been so fervent and unanimous a 
popular fe¢ting in favour of any public 
measure. He would now briefly allude to 
what had been said respecting the Reform 
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Bill being a hasty and an ill-prepared mea- 
sure. Whether this were the case or not, 
would appear when the measure came 
before the House; all that he could say 
was, that he had been convinced of the 
necessity of proposing some measure upon 
the subject, and both he and his colleagues 
had given their most anxious attention to 
the best means of carrying such a measure 
into effect. The Bill might be appealed 
to in defence of his conduct; but it was 
not a hasty measure, it was not brought 
forward without consideration ; nor was it 
without the most careful examination that 
the plan had been proposed to Parliament. 
If he had failed in producing a good mea- 
sure, it must be attributed to his want of 
ability, and certainly not to his want of 
care. The noble Lord had then asked, 
whether he was aware of the state of the 
public Press. He had asked whether 
he read the daily libels, the violent attacks 
upon all persons opposed to the measure, 
and the vehement addresses made to the 
passions of the people in order to excite 
them. The noble Lord had hardly uttered 
these expressions, before it was evident that 
he felt the impropriety of them. Could 
any man ask him how he could put down 
the publication of the articles that appeared 
in the Press? He never had had much 
communication with the Press at any pe- 
riod of his life, and he now knew no person 
whatever that conducted a public paper. 
He must confess, that he had seen much 
to disapprove of in the public journals, 
but he had likewise seen much which ex- 
cited his admiration, and which he believed 
to be calculated to produce great public 
benefit. At the present moment the daily 
Press of the country displayed more ability 
than it ever had done at any former period. 
But was he to be called upon to disavow 
or discountenance what appeared in the 
newspapers ? Really he found that he had 
a great deal to do, both in that House and 
out of it—much more than he found it 
convenient to perform—and if he were to 
have added to his duties that of coming 
down to that House and following the 
noble Lord into all the publications of 
which he might disapprove, he should say 
that it was a duty that never had been 
imposed upon any Minister, and one which 
he should feel himself unable to discharge. 
But he would ask, were the libels only 
on one side—was intemperance, was vio- 
lence, was abuse, confined to only one side 
of this question? Could not the noble 
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Lord lay his hands upon newspapers that 
poured out the most intemperate violence 
and rancorous abuse upon all persons who 
advocated the cause of Reform? Were 
they not vituperated as enemies to the 
country, as traitors to the Sovereign, and 
as persons actuated solely by desires to 
promote their own views? He (Lord 
Grey) had often been the subject of such 
attacks, but he had trusted his defence to 
the good sense, the intelligence, and pro- 
bity of the public. He had heard other 
persons complain of being libelled by the 
Press, and he had been at the same time 
as much as any man exposed to such li- 
bellous attacks, but he thought he had 
done much better in not interfering. He 
had trusted his public conduct to public 
opinion, well knowing that no evil would 
arise from such a confidence, for truth 
would ultimately prevail, and compensate 
for any temporary confusion or inconveni- 
ence. He could not but deprecate the 
most inconvenient mode that was now 
pursued of getting into long debates when 
petitions were presented to the House, and 
he hoped the example of that night would 
not be drawn into a precedent. He was, 
however, anxious to discuss the question 
of Reform upon every possible opportu- 
nity, believing that the measure was found- 
ed upon the known and established prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and that the 
more it was discussed the more it would 
gain upon the sober and temperate con- 
viction of all men; and this alone was 
necessary to the complete success of the 
measure. 

The Earl of Harewood explained that, in 
his opinion, there was a difference between 
opposing a particular measure, and being 
a party for or against Reform in the bulk. 
He did not require the noble Lord to con- 
trol the public Press, but he thought it 
would be prudent on the part of Govern- 
ment to disavow some of the arguments 
which the Press advanced in favour of 
the measure. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Breacn oF PRIvILEGE,—CASsE OF 
“Tue Times.”] The Earl of Limerick 
said, that he did not rise to prolong the dis- 
cussion upon the previous question before 
the House, but he felt himself compelled to 
get up and address their Lordships in 
order to rescue a single individual Member 
of that House, one who had long had the 
honour of sitting in it—from an attempt 
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to cast a public odium upon his character. 
The question he was about to address their 
Lordships upon had nothing to do witha 
Reform of Parliament, but | it had much to 
do with the privileges of that House, and 
with the freedom of Debate in both Houses 
of Parliament; which would be quite a 
farce if their Lordships were to be called to 
account every ‘norning by the lords of 
the Press for what did not meet with their 
approbation, Was it to be allowed, that 
a newspaper should publish the Debates, 
not for the purpose of letting the world 
know what passed i in that House, but of 
dealing out its abuse and threats against 
any Member who did not agree with that 
paper mopinion? For himself, he had only 
to say, that if any paper used threats against 
those Members of the Legislature who did 
not agree in the measure which it advo- 
cated, so far as he was concerned, he was 
determined to resist it. He never rose 
with greater reluctance or more unpleasant 
feelings than he then did, and nothing 
should have induced him to address their 
Lordships upon the subject if he did not 
think that his personal character and 
honour were involved in the question he 
was about to bring before the House, for 
the calumny which had been cast upon 
him by the Press would continue to pro- 
duce its effect until he took the mode he 
was about to adopt in order to answer it. 
Their Lordships might recollect a discus- 
sion that had taken place in that House 
on Friday last, when a noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Earl of Rosebery) had presented 
a petition, praying for the introduction 
of a system of Poor-laws into Ireland. 
It would be remembered that he (Lord 
Limerick) had addressed their Lordships 
upon the subject of the petition, and that he 
had differed from some of their Lordships 
on that occasion. The discussion in the 
first instance had not been brought on by 
him, but he had felt it his duty to address a 
few observations to their Lordships, not 
only on account of the nature and object 
of the petition, but because of the obser- 
vations that had fallen from the noble 
Lord who had presented it. What he 
had said on that occasion was reported 
in a morning newspaper of the following 
day, and there appeared in the same paper 
an article or paragraph which reprobated 
him in the strongest terms—not, it was 
true, by name, but it described him so that 
it was impossible for any person to doubt 
to whom the writer intended to apply his 
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attack. He was the last person in the 
United Kingdom who would wish to fetter 
the liberties of the public Press. He had 
always been favourable to the freedom of 
the Press, persuaded that it was the great 
promoter and preserver of the liberties cf 
the country. He would repeat, that he 
was an advocate of the freedom of the 
press, and for that very reason he was an 
enemy to ‘ts licentiousness. He would 
ask noble Lords, what could be more mis- 
chievous than the license of the Press 
that sported with private character, that 
wounded the feelings of individuals by 
the basest insinuations or the most in- 
sidious calumnies? A great statesman 
of the last century, when speaking of the 
Press, had applied to it the terms of a 
“chartered libertine.” If that statesman 
could now return tolife, and see the Press 
in its present state, in what terms would 
he not describe it? He would describe it 
as a chartered tyrant—a tyrant that ruled 
all things—that pressed every thing 
under its feet. The newspaper to which 
he alluded was The Times of Saturday 
last. The article he had to complain of, 
and for which he should move that the 
editor of the paper be called to the bar of 
the House, began by describing him as a 
“thing,” and it proceeded to accuse him of 
using brutal ridicule and impious scorn. 
He would put it to their Lordships, whether 
he should have been allowed to proceed 
for one moment in addressing that House 
if his conduct had been such as had been 
described, or such as to warrant the com- 
ments that the writer in the newspaper had 
passed upon it. It was well known, how- 
ever, that he had not been interrupted in 
what he had addressed to their Lord- 
ships. The next point he should call the 
attention of the House to was, the writer 
in question attacking him as an Irish ab- 
sentee. The writer said, “‘ Will any man 
credit that an Irish absentee Jord “could 
say what he is reported to have uttered 
in the House of Peers last night?” It 
was a novel doctrine, that because a 
gentleman refused to reside on one part 
of his property, and preferred residing on 
another, he should be accused of betraying 
the rights of the people, and of being un- 
worthy of any consideration. How many 
of their Lordships who now heard him 
had estates in different parts of the king- 
dom, and they must either be absent from 
one or the other, or be divided and in 
different places at once. He was sorry 
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to say, that that part of the south of Ire- | 
Jand in which his property was situated | 
had got from bad to worse. The riotous | 
conduct of the people in the county of 
Clare had spread into the county of 
Limerick, and bodies of 600 or 700 men 
went out in different directions, doing all 
the mischief they could, and committing 
every possible outrage. He would tell 
those who railed against absentees, that it 
was not so very pleasant as they might 
imagine for a person to reside amidst a 
population in such a state of disorder and 
excitement. It was not very pleasant to 
live in a country where a man’s house 
must assume all the appearances of a 
garrison besieged—where the doors must 
be barricadoed and the windows barred 

-where a watch must be kept, anda man 
could not put his foot out at night if he 
had not an escort of armed policemen, | 
or the protection of a body of troops, and 
even with this defence he could not be 
secure from attacks. When a country 
was in such a state as he had described, 
some apology might be made for absentees, 
and men might be allowed to live on other 
estates than those they possessed in such 
disturbed districts. He would beg their 
Lordships’ attention whilst he read to them 
the whole of the paragraph he com- 
plained of, in The Times newspaper of 
Saturday: — “Yet mean, cruel, and 
atrocious as every civilized mind must 
consider the doctrine that Ireland has no 
need of Poor-laws, or some equivalent for 
them—-hateful and abominable as is such 
a screen for inhumanity—there are men, 
or things with human pretensions, nay, 
with lofty privileges, who do not blush to 
treat the mere proposal of establishing a 
fund for the relief of the diseased or 
helpless Irish with brutal ridicule, or 
almost impious scorn. Will any man 
credit that an Irish absentee Lord could 
say what he is reported to have uttered 
in the House of Peers last night, when 
Lord Rosebery presented a_ petition, 
praying that a compulsory tax on land 
might be introduced into Ireland to- 
wards alleviating her poor? We shall 
not name him, because the House of Lords 
is armed with a thing called a bar, and 
other disagreeable appendages. But there 
are Members of that House who surprise 
nobody by declaring their indifference to 
popular odium, especially when they are 
at such a distance from Ireland as to ensure 
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the safety of their persons.” This was 
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the paragraph which had appeared in The 
Times, and that paragraph he treated with 
the most sovereign contempt. He was 
well known in Ireland; he had had 
the misfortune to serve in that country 
during the Rebellion of 1798, and all such 
imputations as those now attempted to be 
cast upon him he could treat, and did treat, 
with the highest scorn. He apologized for 
having occupied the attention of the House 
so long; but he must say, that he hoped 
he should not be considered to have wasted 
the precious time of their Lordships, for 
the case was not merely personal to him- 
self, as it involved the breach of their 
Lordships’ highest and most valuable 
privileges—the freedom of discussion. 
He had endeavoured to abstain from all 
partial and personal statements. He had 
endeavoured to bring forward the question 
which concerned the privileges of free 
Debate, and he trusted that the House 
would call to the bar the person guilty of 
writing what he was sure their Lordships 
could not justify. 

The Lord Chancellor reminded the 
noble Earl, that the course to be taken in 
such a case, where a complaint was made 
of abreach of the privileges of the House, 
was for thecomplainant to give inthe paper 
complained of. Their Lordships would 
then have the paper read by the proper 
officer of the House, and it was then that 
the noble Earl might make what motion he 
might think fit. 

The Earl of Limerick then put ina copy 
of The Times newspaper of Saturday tlie 
16th inst. 

The Lord Chancellor, put the question, 
whether it was their Lordships’ pleasure 
that the part of the paper complained 
of be now read. The question being 
followed by a cry of “read, read,” the 
part of the article, as quoted above in 
Lord Limerick’s speech, was read by tie 
Clerk of the House. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that there 
could be no question that the paragraph al- 
luded to him, for he was the only Peer that 
spoke upon the subject that night, except 
the noble Lord who presented the petition, 
and to whose observations the article in 
The Times did not apply. 


Several Peers cried ‘‘ Move, move, 
move ;” and 
The Earl of Limerick then moved, 


“‘ That the editor of The Times newspaper 
be ordered to attend at the bar of that 
House to-morrow.” 
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The Earl of Haddington said, that be- 
fore proceeding to move that the editor of 
the Paper should attend at the bar of 
the House, it was necessary that their 
Lordships should determine whether the 
paragraph in question were a libel or a 
breach of privilege. 

The question was then put from the 
woolsack. 

The Lord Chancellor perfectly agreed 
with the noble Earl that it was absolutely 
necessary for the House to protect its 
rights and privileges against all persons 
whatever, who, by conduct or speaking, 
or who, by writing or in printed papers, 
should make those privileges the subject of 
attack. At the same time he would 
deliver one humble observation, — an 
observation uttered to their Lordships in 
the way of very earnest and not injudicious 
and, he trusted, not unacceptable, advice— 
that the subject of all such conferences as 
that on the brink of which they now 
stood, brought their Lordships into very 
painful dilemmas, and ended in regrets 
that they had ever been embraced. The 
whole result of all his experience whilst he 
had held a seat in another place,—a place 
in which complaints of a similar descrip- 
tion were much more frequent than in 
their Lordships’ House,—was, that without 
any one exception to a speaker, or to what 
he might call a private person or private 
Member of the House, in no case did they 
ever get into a conference of such a 
description as that now proposed without 
afterwards repenting of it. He did not 
see any occasion to strengthen the privi- 
leges of the House in the way now pro- 
posed. If there were a clear and undoubted 
case of offence,—if there were a plain and 
manifest infringement of the privileges of 
their Lordships’ House—if there were an 
indisputable outragye—an outrage manifest 
to the House itself—no man could doubt 
that it was a fit subject of investigation at 
their Lordships’ bat, and no man could he- 
sitate to say, that it was in their Lordships’ 
power to deal with such an offence as they 
might think necessary for the defence of 
their privileges, and the support of their 
dignity. If, however, the conduct of a 
noble Lord was made the subject of an 
attack by the Press or otherwise, he could 
only observe that in citing the offender to 
the bar, he got into great difficulties by 
the rules of proceeding, and by the privi- 
leges of the House in their strict letter as 
they now stood. The privileges of the 
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House were part of the law of the land, for 
they were given to the Houses of Parlid- 
ment for the sake of the subject, and not 
for the convenietice of the Member. The 
bare publication of the debates of either 
Hotise was a breach of privilege, and no 
man could deny, that it was a breach of 
privilege tomake observations upon the dis- 
cussions of the House, even if such observ- 
ations were not unfavourable to the noble 
Lord to whose speech they applied. Even 
the saying out of that House that 4 noble 
Peer, in the course of a discussion, had 
said so and so, was 4 breach of privilege ; 
and to advert even in the most decorous 
language, and in the most respectful terms, 
to what any noble Lord had uttered in his 
seat was, past all controversy or contradic- 
tion, a decided breach of privilege. In 
point of fact, it was notorious that the pri- 
vileges of that House were so extraordi- 
nary, that the very excess of the law, pre- 
vented its being put into practice. The 
privileges of Parliament were excessively 
cumbrous—they were excessively embar- 
rassing in their application and in their 
operation; and the consequence was, that 
whenever a Member of either House called 
a person to the bar for a breach of privi- 
lege, he was obliged to be content at best 
with an ample submission and a complete 
apology. The printer of a Paper was the 
only person legally liable in such cases, 
and as it’ was iiipossible to avoid voting 
such a publication as that just read to be a 
breach of privilege, the case would be like a 
hundred others :—after a long debate upon 
the subject, every man, and most of all he 
who originated the proceeding, would wish 
to get rid of the difficulties, and be anxious 
that the whole affair should end. This was 
the result of all experience, not only of his 
own, but of all others with whom he had 
talked upon the subject. In his own niind 
this formed the most sound and exigent 
reason for inducing their Lordships to be 
extremely slow to interfere in any case ex- 
cept where the digttity of tlic House ren- 
dered interference absolutely unavoidable. 
He could not be suspected of approving of 
the paragraph which the noble Earl had 
read to the House, The expressions were 
coarse and indecent; but for his part he 
had no means of knowing to whom they 
applied, though the noble Earl had attri- 
buted them To himself. He was bound in 
truth and fairness to confess, that he had 
daily and weekly seen paragraphs and 
articles in newspapers ten thousand times 
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worse than that iow complainetl of. Evet 
sitice he Had Come ito Patliathent, he had 
séeh dtticles in the Papers teri thiotisand 
times worse than this, and yet ho Metber 
of the House evet took any riotice of them. 
Whiat person had ever beeh ttwetity-five 
years in Parliainenit, taking ai active partin 
political discussions, and had not been at- 
tacked iii a thatiner that involved a breach 
of the privilezes of the House. He was stire 
that the roble Duke near him (the Duke 
of Wellingtoti), as well as himself, about 
two yeats ago had been the object of con- 
stant attacks, ahd compared to whith, the 
article row complained of might be con- 
sidered as the language of panegyric. 
The present attack was nothing compared 
to what tlhe noble Duke and himself, as 
well as many noble Lords who tiow heard 
him, had weathered in their political 
course throtigh the last few years. He had 
always disregarded these things, both upon 
principle, ahd from an experience of the 
extreme difficulties of meetiig them by 
any apg proceetlings at the Bar 
of the House. He had always thade it a 
rile to live upon his dets, to proceed upon 
his principles steadily atid firmly, and to 
trust to the country for the defence of his 
reputatioii, being conviticed that in the end 
trith would prevail: even if there were very 
little chatity in the world, truth in such 
cases would always prevail, and prevail 
with an efficacy proportioned to the 
time and manner in which she had 
been suppressed. But he would call the 
attetition of their Lordships to the words 
of this paragraph—* Will any man credit 
that an Irish absentee Lord could say what 
he is reported to have titttered.” But where 
was he reported to have uttered this? To 
what report did this allude? If the pro- 
ceeding were persevered in, it would be 
necessary that their Lordships should have 
before them not only this newspaper, The 
Times of Saturday last, but all other news- 
papers, or how could their Lordships ascer- 
tain what had been reported of the noble 
Earl and of his speech upon that occasion ? 
In the situation in which he stood, he cer- 
tainly should not think himself justified in 
dividing the House, if the noble Earl 
should think fit to press to a division ; 
but he, for one, did not deem it right, that 
after such an abundant opportunity of 
clearing himself, and which was not at all 
necessary, the noble Earl should go to such 
an extreme. He trusted that the noble 
Earl would not do wrong in listening to 
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him (Lord Brougham), and to his other 
friends, who advised him not to press the 
subject further. There never was a time 
when, in a period of political heat—at 
a period of great conflict,—and of much 
aniimiosity,—he spoke of the daily Press— 
for he saw little more, and not much of 
that,—but there never was a time, when, 
under stich circumstances of excitement, 
the daily Press was conducted with miore 
ability or with greater purity. There were 
two rhodes by which the Press might at- 
tack individuals: there was the public at- 
tack, an attack against public conduct, 
guided upon public ptiticiples, and directed 
to apublic object; and there was the method 
of assailing persons by private slander. 
He would say, and without fear of contra- 
dictioti, that the daily Press did not deal 
half so much in personal private slander, 
as it had done even so recently as when he 
had first come into public life. It was of 
the Highest utility to keep this great or- 
gan of communicating public discussion 
to the people as pure as possible; and if 
their Lordships showed a little tenderness 
to persons who it was evident had wholly 
moved upon public grounds, they would 
not be doing a little service to the com- 
munity. 

Lord Eldon rose and spoke in a low 
tone of voice, but just as he was becom- 
ing audible, 

Lord Rolle exclaimed, ‘ Silence at the 
bar! if silence is not obtained at the bar, 
I will—” 

After a little confusion occasionetl by 
this sudden interruption, 

Lord Eldon proceeded. He maintained, 
that no man living could deny that the 
publication which had been read to the 
House was a libel, and the noble Earl 
(Limerick) was the only person in that 
House to whom such a paragraph could 
apply. The paragraph not only attacked 
him on public grounds, but it charged him 
with inhumanity to the poor. ‘This was a 
libel beyond all question, and it was for 
their Lordships to say, as the case had 
come before them, whether they would 
pass it over or not. He regretted to hear 
it asserted by so high an authority of that 
House, that when a complaint of a breach 
of privilege was made by a Member, the 
House was so weak that it would have to 
regret if it interfered. This declaration 
would amount to an absolute fiat to all 
publications whatever. If the noble Lord 
pressed his motion to a division, it would 
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be impossible for him to do otherwise than 
vote for it. 

The Earl of Haddington perfectly con- 
curred with what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord who had just sat 
down. It was unquestionably a matter of 
discretion with the noble Earl whether he 
would bring forward the question or not, 
and he was not in the Icast surprised at 
his having brought it forward as he had 
done, for in so doing, he had performed 
what was not only beneficial to himself 
but useful to the privileges of their Lord- 
ships’ House. What had fallen from the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack was however 
well worthy of their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had told the House that for 
many years he had been the object of the 
attacks of the public Press, and that he had 
thought it right to pass them over unre- 
sented and unnoticed. In the very pre- 
eminent situation in which he stood he no 
doubt had done wisely, and had exercised 
a sound discretion. If, however, the noble 
and learned Lord had brought forward the 
case of an attack on himself, which in- 
volved the privileges of that House (for 
many personal attacks did not affect the 
privileges of Parliament), it still would 
have been equally possible for him not to 
have taken up the subject, and in not 
bringing the offender forward, the noble 
and learned Lord would in all probability 
have acted judiciously and wisely. But 
it was obvious that a good deal of differ- 
ence existed between the noble and learn- 
ed Lord, who was always before the pub- 
lic, and a private person who in either 
House of Parliament might take a part in 
the debate, and afterwards find that a 
newspaper had made his speech and his 
opinions the subject of such scurrilous and 
infamous attacks. The noble Earl had 
been held up to public odium for having 
delivered opinions which were designated 
as detestable. The noble Earl was held 
up to public hate, not by name or title, 
but, nevertheless, he was so designated 
that it was impossible for any rational man 
to doubt to whom the language was meant 
to apply. This was a real and strong in- 
fringement of the liberties and privileges of 
their Lordships, and since the noble Earl 
had brought it forward, it was utterly im- 
possible for their Lordships to pass the 
case over, unless they were content to 
abandon their established rights and most 
essential privileges of debate. The noble 
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and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
said, that there never had been any period 
of equal excitement, in which the daily 
Press was so pure, and so free from private 
slander and from private malevolence. This 
was the praise that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had thought proper 
to bestow upon the public Press in its present 
condition. He would take the liberty of 
telling the noble and learned Lord, that 
the present being a period of great political 
excitement—a period when the passions of 
men were roused, and the strongest 
opinions were in violent collision—there 
were attacks made against individuals by 
the Press every day. It was notorious 
that the most virulent and vindictive at- 
tacks were daily made by the newspapers 
against those public characters that took a 
part against Reform, or who displeased 
the editors or writers of the Journals. It 
had become, in his opinion, necessary to 
show that there must be some limit, not to 
the liberty, but to the license of the Press. 
He had seen with the utmost indignation, 
—he would not say attacks, because they 
were so covered with artful language, 
which practised and experienced writers 
knew how to use, that they could not be 
called attacks, but he had seen insinuations 
by which there had been held up to public 
odium, the highest and most illustrious fe- 
male in the country—a person whose sex 
whose indubitable virtues, and whose royal 
situation ought to have protected her 
from insinuations of such a nature. Per- 
haps he ought to apologise for having 
mentioned the subject, as it had no imme- 
diate or direct reference to the matter be- 
fore the House. He trusted, that since 
his noble friend had brought the subject 
forward, he would persevere in his motion. 

Lord Rolle declared, that the noble Earl's 
proceeding was most proper, and if he 
persevered in it he should have his most 
cordial support. 

The Lord Chancellor would not protract 
a discussion that had already gone to such 
a length. All that he had done was to 
address his counsel to the noble Earl, but 
it must be in the recollection of every per- 
son who heard him, that at the same time 
that he had expressed his opinion, or had 
given his advice, he had added, that if the 
noble Earl thought proper, after what he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had said, to persist 
in his Motion, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
considered that in his situation he had no 
choice, and he should not think of oppos- 
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ing the noble Earl’s Motion, or of dividing 
the House. He regretted that the Motion 
had been made, but now that it was made, 
he did trust that it would be carried without 
one single dissentient voice. He heartily 
wished that more prudence had been ob- 
served, and that the House had not been 
dragged into the case; but since the 
noble Earl had dragged the House into 
such a proceeding, all that was left to him 
(the Lord Chancellor) was, to hope that 
their Lordships would adopt a prudent 
moderate, and temperate course. The at- 
tacks on an illustrious female that had 
been alluded to gave him the most un- 
feigned pain. He was not aware of them, 
and had never heard of them before. He 
should feel that he was wanting in his 
duty, both to his Sovereign and to the 
public, if he refrained from expressing his 
censure of such attacks, knowing, as he 
did, that they were totally unworthy of 
credit. 

Lord Rolle said, that no person in public 
or in private life could be of a more exalted 
character than the illustrious female who 
had been so calumniated by the public 
Press. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in the very Paper that had contained the 
attack now before their Lordships, had 
appeared an attack upon the illustrious 
person alluded to. The case, therefore, 
that had been brought before the House 
was a very aggravated one; and it was 
the more necessary to visit it with the dis- 
pleasure of their Lordships. He thought 
if the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had done his duty he would 
“> ¥e ordered the Attorney General to pro- 
secute the Paper in question for the libel 
on the illustrious Lady. He should like 
to know why he had not. It was not only 
however on these occasions that such at- 
tacks had appeared in the Paper in ques- 
tion, for repeatedly upon former occasions 
there had been similar attacks, and four 
or five weeks ago he had observed libellous 
passages in that Newspaper; and since 
that, there had been a repetition of the 
course which the writer well knew must be 
offensive. He gave thanks to the noble 
Earl who had brought forward the Motion, 
and had called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the publication. He was not of 
Opinion that it would have been better to 
have avoided the subject. He could not 
agree with the noble Lord on the Wool- 
sack, that the question should not have 
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been mentioned. He thought quite other- 
wise. Noble Lords, in the libel before 
them, had been called “ things,” and he 
would put it to their Lordships to say 
whether it was pleasant for any Lord to 
be called a “ thing,” in a public Newspa- 
per. This was not all, for not only had 
their Lordships been called “ things,” but 
they were designated as “ things with hu- 
man pretensions.” No person could hesi- 
tate to say, that the calling of a Peer of 
that House “a thing,” and “a thing with 
human pretensions,” was a libel and a 
breach of privilege. What? because a noble 
Lord made a speech upon a public ques- 
tion of great interest, was he to be called 
‘a thing with human pretensions?” This 
was an outrage from which the public 
would relieve the Parliament of this coun- 
try. He would defy any man to read the 
paragraph and not to direct it to the noble 
Earl (Limerick.) When he heard the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack deliver himself 
on the case, he was so surprised at what 
he said, that he could hardly help thinking 
that the noble Lord was himself the writer 
of the article in The Times. He hoped in 
his conscience that such an apology would 
be exacted from the person to be brought 
to the Bar of the House, as would occasion 
the Press of the country to know that it 
was not to attack the sacred personages of 
the monarchy, and that the Parliament of 
England was not to be brought forward in 
such an indecent and abominable manner 
as to calla Peer a “ thing with human 
pretensions.” 

The Earl of Limerick said, that he should 
not have troubled their Lordships further 
on this occasion, but for one word which 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had used in reference to the Motion 
which he (the Earl of Limerick) had felt it 
his duty now to bring forward. The noble 
and learned Lord had spoken of their 
Lordships having been ‘* dragged into this 
proceeding.” He wished to ‘“ drag” no 
one into this proceeding. He considered 
himselfas the guardian of his own honour, 
he was determined to protect his honour, 
and he conceived it his duty to bring be- 
fore the House that which he looked upon 
as an insult on their Lordships. The noble 
and learned Lord had referred to the first 
part of the paragraph as the worst; now 
he (the Earl of Limerick) as an Irishman, 
would refer to the concluding sentence of 
it, in which it was meant to be conveyed 
that he had hazarded in that House an 
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opition which he would be afraid to ex- 
press elsewhere. He, as an Irishman, dis- 
dairied evet to deny any thing that he had 
said, and he should be always ready to ex- 
pfess in one place what he had said in 
another. He should, without any further 
observations of this occasion, press his 
Motion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
not used the word “ drag” in reference to 
the coriduct of the hoble Earl on this occa- 
sidn. What he meant was, that such was 
the naturé of their Lordships’ privileges, 
that when once the motion of the noble 
Lord was brought forward, the House must 
take it up as a matter of privilege; and he 
had instanced the reports of the proceed- 
ings in that Hotise as a Breach of Privi- 
lepe, to demonstrate the severe nature 
of them if they should be strictly acted 
upon. That was the sense, and in 
no other sense, int which he spoke, 
when he talked of their Lordships being 
necessarily dragged into a proceeding on 
this matter, when once it was brought 
under their notice. He should only add, 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
noble Marquis (Londonderry), that he 
nevét heatd a more extraordinary charge 
than that which had been preferred against 
him by that noble Lord. The noble 
Marquis had asked him why he did 
not order the Attorney General to pro- 
secute the libels which he stated had ap- 
peared in the public prints against an illus- 
trious personage. The noble Lord’s charge 
was a curious illustration of the non sequi- 
tur principle. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
having said, that he had never heard, up 
to that iioment of such attacks, up start- 
ed the noble Marquis, and asked him 
why he had not ordered the Attorney 
General to prosecute them? Now, he 
must repeat, that, having been ont of 
town, he had never before heard of those 
attacks to which the néble Marquis ap- 
peared to allude. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if the noble and learned Lord had not 
heard of those attacks before, he had 
heard of them now, and he trusted that 
the noble Lord would act upon that in- 
formation. 

Lord Teynham said, that having been 
present at the discussion on Friday, to 
which the paragraph complained of had 
reference, he felt it but an act of justice to 
the noble Earl (Limerick) to say, that no- 
thing which fell from him on that occa- 
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sion at all justified the attack made upon 
him in that paragraph. Though he was 
opposed in opinion to the noble Lord on 
the subject to which the discussion of 
that evening related, atid though he 
thought that some description of Poor- 
laws was necessary in Ireland, he could 
not refrain from stating, that the noble 
Lord said nothing then to call down such 
an attack upon hint. He hoped that this 
matter would afford to their Lordships a 
solemn warning on the subject of news- 
paper attacks. It was an evidence of 
the direction in which the waters flowed, 
They had seen what had happened in 
France—they had seen what the news- 
paper press had dotie in France, and they 
should take warning from that. After 
what they had seen, and after what had 
been done in France, he thought his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were bound to prose- 
cute the calumnious attacks which pro- 
ceeded from the public Press in this coun- 
try. 

“Lord Rolle said, that there were also 
other attacks proceeding from another 
quarter, which seriously deserved the at- 
tention of the Government. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl (Grey) whether re- 
presentations had not been made to him 
of what had taken place at the Rotunda, 
and whether his attention had not been 
directed to publications proceeding from 
that place, containing the most scandal- 
ous attacks upon several of the most 
illustrious characters in the country, and 
whether he had not been called upon to 
put down the proceedings there by the 
intervention of a police force? Would 
the noble Earl state whether he had not 
received the papers containing the at- 
tacks to which he alluded ? 

Earl Grey said, that certainly the meet- 
ings at the Rotunda, and the accounts of 
the proceedings there, had been mention. 
ed to him. He reprobated such proceed- 
ings quite as much as the noble Lord did. 
The matter had not escaped the consider- 
ation of his Majesty’s Ministers, but whe- 
ther any measures would be adopted on 
the subject, he did not think himself called 
upon to state. 

Lord Rolle wished to know, whether, in 
the papers which had been laid before the 
noble Earl, there was one containing an 
attack upon the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? He meant to speak out; he never 
would flinch from his opinion, and he 
thought it his duty to call the attention, 
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of his Majesty’s Government to this sub- 
ject. 

Earl Grey said, that certainly such 
papers had been laid before him, and that 
cettainly there was one of them in which 
there was a representation made of the 
character of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
quite different from the real character of 
that venerable and esteetned Prelate. 

Lord Rolle wished to know, for he had 
4 public duty to perform which he would 
discharge, whethet these publications had 
been referred to his Majesty’s Attorney 
General ? 

Earl Grey said, that the papers were 
transmitted to the Attorney General; and 
that having thus discharged his duty, he 
had nothing further to communicate on 
the subject. 

The question, ‘‘ That the Printer of 
The Times be ordered to attend at the 
Bar of this House to-morrow,” was then 
put, and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 18, 1831. 


Minutes.] The Gallery was this day opened at one o'clock, 
and in the course of a few minutes every seat was occupied 
with gentlemen anxious to hear the Debate on the House 
going into a Committee on the Reform Bill. The Mem- 
bers themselves seemed to participate in the general 
anxiety: every seat in the lower part of the House was 
speedily labelled with the name of the Member who 
claimed it for the evening, and even several of the 
Benches in the Galleries were appropriated in the same 
manner. At three o’clock, when the Speaker took the 
Chair, there were more than three hundred Members 
assembled. 

Bills. Corporate Funds, read a third time. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by Mr. Purut- 
Potts, from Berkeley, Gloucestershire:—By Mr. Mac 
NamaRa, from Tulla (Clare), and from the County of 
Clare:—By Mr. O'ConNELL, from Monaghan, Macroom, 
Carrick on Suir, and Enniscorthy :—By Mr. Gisporne, 
from the Burgesses and Householders of Stafford :—By 
Mr. Lawey, from Warwick :— By Sir MATTHEW WHITE 
Riptey, from Newcastle:—By Mr. D. Bovverie, from 
Downton :—By Mr. Sprine Rice, from St. Paul's, 
Shadwell, and Hackney. Against being Disfranchised, 
by the Earl of DaruineTon, from Saltash. For an alter- 
ation in the Beer Bill, by Mr. PuiLipotrs, from Glouces- 
ter. By Lord Eastnor, from Hereford, for an alteration 
in the Savings Banks Acts:—By Mr. Munpy, from the 
Officers of the High Peak Savings Bank; and fromm the 
Hundred of Scarsdale, against the Registry of Deeds Bill. 
By Mr. PRINGLE, from the Bible Society of Edinburgh, 
against allowing the patent of King’s Printer to infringe 
their privilege of printing Bibles. Against the Cotton 
Factories Bill, by Mr. JoHN Woop, from owners of 
Mills at Wigan and Buglawton. By Mr. G. Moors, from 
the Coal Meters of Dublin, praying for compensation. 


S.iz or Beer Bitt.] Mr. C. Dundas 
preseited a Petition from Newbury, in 
Berksiire, in favour of Emigration; and 
a Petiton from the Magistrates assembled 
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at Newbury, praying an alteration of the 
Beer Bill. 

Mr. R. Palmer supported the prayer of 
this latter petition, and said, there was a 
general opinion in the county of Berks, 
that the drinking of Beér should not 
be allowed in houses which were rated 
at less than 20/. a year. The Meeting 
from which the petition emanated, was 
called in consequence of 4 circular froth 
the Sécretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and the petition eee the 
unanimous opinion of all the Magistrates 
present. It had been said elsewhere, by 
a noble Lord, that he was favourable to a 
restrictive clause being introduced iito 
the Bill; and he (Mr. Palmer) regretted 
much that the noble and leatiied, Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) had not proposed 
such a clause when le was a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, tliat beer was now 
cheaper and better than it was before the 
bill of last Session passed, and he could not 
think that any mischief lad arisen from 
the manner in which it was sold. He said 
this as a Magistrate, and he should be 
prepared to state the grounds on which 
he fornied that opinion when the question 
came regularly before the House. 

Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm Peririons.] Mr. John Smith 
rose to present a Petition, which he 
considered to be one of the highest im- 
portance at the present moment. It 
was a petition signed by 9,690 persons 
—Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of 
the City of London; and he believed 
there were not twenty names appended to 
the petition, which did not come under 
one of these three denominations. This 
petition was agreed to at one of the most 
numerous and respectable meetings ever 
convened in the City of London; and 
those who attended it might be said to 
have been unanimous, for only two per- 
sons opposed the Resolutions, and only 
one held up his hand against them, for 
the other finding the meeting to be decid- 
edly against him, quitted the room. He 
might say, therefore, with great truth that 
the petition expressed the sentiments of 
the great body of the merchants of the 
metropolis. It had been said, in the course 
of their discussions, that the Reform mea- 
sure had a tendency to prcduce revolu- 
tion. He hoped the House would allow 
him to remind them that those who 
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signed the petition were men engaged in 
peaceable pursuits, who must be the first 
victims of revolution, and they, one and 
all, agreed with him that the Reform Bill 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had intro- 
duced would, instead of producing revolu- 
tion, be a means of protecting their pro- 


perty, and securing to them the fruits of 


their industry. They prayed, therefore, 
that it might pass into a law. 

Mr. Alderman Wood supported the prayer 
of the petition, and bore testimony to the 
respectability of the meeting at which it 
was agreed to be presented to that House. 
He had never seen a more numerous and 
respectable meeting. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hodges presented similar Petitions 
from Hythe and Whitstable. 

Mr. Philip Howard took that oppor- 
tunity of expressing to the House, that 
the assurance given by the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, that the 
rights of those claiming their freedom by 
birth or by servitude, should be duly con- 
sidered, had given great satisfaction to 
the electors of Carlisle, and the freemen in 
towns generally. It was on no light 
grounds that our forefathers held out the 
elective franchise as the reward of those 
who, by seven years of patient industry, 
had given to the State a pledge of their 
fitness steadily to exercise the duties of a 
freeman. By preserving the rights of 
apprenticeship, by making industry, in a 
limited sense, as well as property, the basis 
of Representation, all the advantages aris- 
ing from a mixed Representation, from 
that ‘* Concordia discors” in the elective 
body, on which the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, on a former 
night enlarged, will be retained ; without 
making that further admission, so repug- 
nant to the spirit of the Constitution, to 
the privileges and standing Resolutions of 
the House, that nomination is a necessary 
part of the system. It should be his 
business to support the noble Lord and 
the Administration in their efforts to 
remedy imperfect, and to do away with 
that “ideal” Representation, which had 
been so long the bane of this country. 

Mr. Hodges presented asimilar Petition 
from the Clergy, Gentry, and Freeholders 
of the county of Sussex. 

Mr, Alderman Winchester.—As one of 
the freeholders of the county of Sussex, 
from whom the petition just now presented 
by the hon. member for the county of Kent 
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purports to be, 1 am desirous of ascertain- 
ing to what parts of the noble Paymaster’s 
Bill for the Reform in Parliament its 
prayer particularly alludes; for, if I un- 
derstood the noble Lord rightly the other 
night, he declared his readiness to aban- 
don a great part of the principle of the Bill 
now before the House [ No, xo/]. Some 
honourable Members say No, no; but | 
beg to state, that such is the fact, and | 
am not alone in that impression, both as 
regards the opinion in this House and out 
of doors. I shall now express my dissent 
from the prayer of the petition, for as it 
mentions freeholders generally, it might 
not, otherwise, be understood that 1 was 
not at all concerned in forwarding, or in 
promoting the petition. 

Mr. Curteis said, that the petition was 
agreed to at a large meeting of the county. 
The freeholders of Sussex were most decid- 
edly in favour of the measure his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had brought forward. He 
also approved of the Reform measure, and 
hoped that Ministers would stand firmly 
by the Bill, and dissolve Parliament imme- 
diately if they could not carry it. He 
did not mean to say, that the meeting was 
attended by all the frecholders of the 
county of Sussex, for, from the size of the 
county, it was difficult to procure a meet- 
ing of that description. This fact, how- 
ever, he thought, afforded an additional 
argument for the Reform which the Go- 
vernment contemplated, and he again im- 
plored them to persevere. 

Mr. Shelley was bound to say, that the 
meeting of the county of Sussex, at which 
the petition was agreed to, were nearly una- 
nimous with respect to the Reform Bill; 
but he must take leave to say, that the 
meeting could not be very well said to ex- 
press the opinions of the frecholders, for 
he did not think there were forty freehold- 
ers present. He mentioned this, without 
wishing to found any argument on it, but 
merely as a fact worthy of notice. With 
respect to the Bill itself, he would merely 
say, that he stiil continued to think it 
would be productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences; and he repeated his 
opinion, that the freeholders of the county 
of Sussex were not favourable to it. A 
person at the meeting, in reply to seme 
comments of his on the Ministerial Bulget 
of Blunders, had used a couplet in their 
defence, which he was then hapyy to 
repeat for their benefit to the House— 

“ Tf to their share some fiscal] errors fall, 


Look at their Bill, and you'll forget themall.” 
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Lord George Lennox was confident that 
the great majority of the people of Sussex 
were favourable to Reform; and as an 
instance of the unanimity of the opinions 
of the freeholders on the subject, he had 
seen upwards of 400 assembled in the 
yoom where the meeting was held. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham also denied, that 
the freeholders of that county were unani- 
mous in their approbation of the Reform 
measure. He was now a freeholder of 
that county; but if the Bill passed, he 
should become a dependant on the vile 
menials of the Government. 

Petition to be printed. — - 

Mr. E. S. Cooper presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of Taunagh, county 
of Sligo, against the Reform Bill. The 
petitioners complained of the injury that 
had been already done to the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, by passing the mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation, and they 
implored the Members of that House to 
stay their hands and search their hearts 
before they now passed that Bill falsely 
called the Reform Bill; for if they did so, 
it would produce the final ruin of the Pro- 
testants. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that this petition was 
got up. under the influence of one family, 
and was principally signed by Orangemen, 
and persons connected with them. He 
thought it a strange argument of the hon. 
Member and the petitioners, that the pros- 
perity of the Protestant Church depended 
on corruption and the continuance of the 
rotten boroughs, for that was the plain 
construction of what they prayed. For 
his part, he knew that the inhabitants of 
the whole of the county of Sligo, particu- 
larly the Dissenters were favourable to 
Reform, The meeting at which the peti- 
tion was agreed to was a packed and a pri- 
vate one, but if there was a public and 
an open meeting, and he challenged the 
hon. Member to call one, the result 
would be very different. 

Sir J. Yorke did not think that the 
boroughmongering system was necessary 
to support Protestantism in Ireland—and 
the petitioners did not say so; but he 
thought that if sixty-two Members were 
taken from England, and five added to 
Ireland, the effect would, by lessening the 
proportions of the Members for England, 
compared with Ireland, have a tendency 
to make the Catholic interest predominate 
in the latter country. 

Mr. E, S. Cooper said, that not being an 
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Orangeman he did not know whether the 
petition was signed by Orangemen or not, 
but he knew it was most respectably and 
numerously signed, and he believed it 
expressed the opinions of the great major- 
ity of the inhabitants of the town it came 
from. 

Mr. George Dawson would repeat the 
opinion he had before given, viz., that 
if the Bill passed into a law, it would 
completely overthrow the Protestant inter- 
ests in Ireland. The hon. member for 
Waterford (Mr. O’Connell) might delude 
himself with the belief that the Protestants 
were not adverse to the measure, but they 
were now roused, and before a fortnight 
he would have an opportunity of seeing 
an expression of their sentiments. The 
hon. member for Waterford had spoken 
of Sligo as being a rotten borough, be- 
cause it returned as its Member a person 
connected with a family in its neighbour- 
hood. He (Mr. Dawson) thought that 
the county of Waterford, which sent to 
that House a person unconnected with it 
by any tie of birth or property—by any 
tie except that agitation of which he was 
the supporter, must be considered much 
more a rotten borough than the town of 
Sligo. If, then, comparative claims were 
considered, he thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber who sat for Sligo was much less open 
to the charge of being a boroughmonger 
than the member for Waterford. He 
would repeat, that the more he considered 
the Bill, the stronger were his objections 
to it, and he was determined to oppose it 
in every stage. 

Mr. Chapman, as one of the Protestant 
Members who had _ voted in favour of the 
Bill, was satisfied that it would support, 
rather than injure, the Protestant Church. 
The objection to the present system was 
not that the family of the member for 
Sligo influenced the return of the Member 
for that borough, because there was no 
reason why his influence should not be as 
good after the Bill passed as it was 
now. What the Bill destroyed was, the 
power to nominate the Member, and to 
sell that nomination to the highest bidder. 

Mr. George Dawson considered it dis- 
orderly in any hon. Member to speak of 
any borough as bought and sold. 

Sir J. Newport was not of opinion, that 
the hon. member for Westmeath had been 
guilty of any disorder. It was but too 
notorious that many boroughs were bought 
and sold; and he could bring proof that 
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this identical borough had been bought 
and sold. If his right hon. friend, the 
member for Harwich, thought the security 
of the Church rested on such grounds as 
those which he had stated, the security of 
that Church must be frail indeed. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson observed, that 
unless boroughs were bought and sold, he 
should like to know what that House was 
lately debating upon for seven successive 
nights. It was on that occasion argued 
by the opponents of the Bill, that it would 
shut the monied interest, or, in other 
words, those who could purchase boroughs, 
out of the House. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in answer to the remarks 
of the right hon. member for Harwich, on 
the nature of his connection with the 
county of Waterford said, that he had 
that very day received a letter, signed by 
twenty-one Magistrates of the county of 
Waterford, expressive of their opinion 
that his services in Parliament entitled 
him to be again returned the Represent- 
ative of that county. 

Mr. G. Dawson observed, that with re- 
spect to the general assertion that boroughs 
were to be bought and sold, that was a 
fact of which he knew nothing. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Baronet could prove that 
the horough of Sligo had been bought and 
sold, he had neglected his duty by not 
proving it at the bar of that House. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that as the Pro- 
testant mind in Ireland had been so much 
referred to, he would take the opportu- 
nity of stating, that from what he knew of 
it, there were none of his Protestant con- 
stituents that did not agree in the pro- 
priety of Reform. None of them had any 
sympathy for the rottenness of the system 
of boroughs in England, which by the 
Reform Bill were to be disfranchised ; nor 
were they against that part of the mea- 
sure which the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Sir J. Yorke) had referred to, by which 
the number of Members from Ireland 
was to bear a greater proportion than they 
had heretofore to the whole force of the 
House; but their objection to the mea- 
sure was to that part of it affecting Ireland, 
which would, they thought, give a greater 
number of Catholic electurs than now ex- 
isted in towns and cities, by giving the 
franchise to householders of so low a 
scale as occupied 10/. houses. He was 


warranted in stating this, because the 
Protestants of Cork had a public meeting 
on the subject, and the House would see, 
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when the hon. Baronet, the late Secretary of 
State, should have the opportunity of pre- 
senting their petition, that this was their 
feeling. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Pearse presented a Petition from 
the Corporation of Devizes, against the 
Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

Mr. Watson Taylor supported the peti- 
tion, and said, that although he was 
aware that he risked popularity by oppos- 
ing the Bill, he had opposed it, and should 
continue to oppose it. There was not a 
more independent borough in England, 
and though he saw no reason to believe 
that he should not be returned for it under 
the proposed Bill that could not make him 
regard the Bill otherwise than as most 
mischievous. 

Mr. Long Wellesley expressed his con- 
viction that the petition which he had 
presented from Devizes spoke the real 
sense of the Corporation. Whether the 
borough were independent or not; it 
appeared that the patronage of Lord Sid- 
mouth was very successfully used in it. 

Mr. Watson Taylor observed, that the 
petition which had been presented by his 
hon. colleague was unanimously agreed 
to. It was signed by every member of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Long Wellesley stated, that nine 
members of the Corporation had signed the 
former petition. 

Mr. Estcourt denied that Devizes was 
under the patronage of any human being. 
It was true, that it had been formerly repre- 
sented by Lord Sidmouth, whose virtues 
and merits would never be forgotten ; but 
no undue influence of any description was 
exercised in the borough, 

Mr. Bayntun had no intention of ad- 
dressing the House upon the petition 
which had been presented from Devizes, 
had it not been observed by one of the 
hon. Members that the petition had been 
unanimously signed and agreed to. Now 
he felt himself in a particular position; 
he had the honour of belonging to that 
Corporation, and although he had received 
no intimation of the meeting — much 
more, had not attended it—he had heard, 
and heard with satisfaction, that many of 
that very corporate body were friendly to 
the Reform Bill brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Government; and that in the 
very Corporation itself, he might be borne 
out in stating, that a very strong feeling 
existed in its favour. With reference to 
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the town, he knew that the measure was 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction by all 
its inhabitants, and as a member of that 
corporate body, he should be very un- 
willing to withhold the elective franchise 
from his fellow-townsmen, many of whom 
were of the highest respectability, though 
unconnected with the Corporation. The 
petition, therefore, could not be consider- 
ed as expressing the unanimous opinion of 
the Corporation. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was very natural 
that a corporate body, having a monopoly 
of the election for their borough, should 
wish to keep it. It was not, however, on 
the petition which had just been presented 
that he rose to speak. But it having been 
stated, and generally circplated, that a 
large class of persans in Lancashire were 
opposed to the Parliamentary Reform Bill, 
he rose to say, that he was authorised to 
state, thatsofar from any opposition to that 
measure, there was a unanimous feeling 
throughout Lancashire in favour of the Bill, 
which was hailed as a great and important 
boon to the people. At every public dinner, 
even at those of which the hon. member 
for Preston partook, the health of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and success to the 
plan, were toasted. If there was a single 
individual present opposed to the measure, 
it was, perhaps, the hon. member for 
Preston. It was of the utmost conse- 
quence that that important body, the 
operatives of Lancashire and elsewhere, 
should not be supposed averse from the 
plan because they did not immediately 
participate in its provisions. They felt 
that their character was affected by the 
imputation; they were anxious that it 
should be known that such was their feel- 
ing, and if it were necessary to prove the 
fact, meetings would be held for that pur- 
pose from one end of Lancashire to the 
other. It was true, that attempts had been 
made to dissatisfy them with the measure. 
Questions had been asked—if the Bill 
contained all they wanted ?—if they would 
not rather have Universal Suffrage? Why, 
let that question be put to him, and his 
answer would be, that he would rather have 
Universal Suffrage. But was he to set 


up his opinion on that point against the 
united opinions of that House and the 
country? That would indeed be dicta- 
tion. But, although the Bill did not com- 
prehend Universal Suffrage, it was so 
valuable and important a measure, that he 
should be most unworthy of his seat in 
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that House if he did not support it. He 
believed it could be proved to demonstra- 
tion, that the statement which had been 
made by the hon. member for Preston, 
and at which the right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen under him were so rejoiced, of the 
disinclination of the working classes in 
Lancashire and elsewhere to the Bill, was 
exceedingly unfair towards them. It was 
his duty to state that, as far as he was in- 
formed, they had no feeling whatever of 
the kind. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he also had 
been desired to give the flattest contradic- 
tion to the assertion that the working 
classes were not, to a man, favourable to 
the Reform Bill. He believed that on no 
occasion had a greater feeling of unan- 
imity existed among them. It was im- 
possible that what passed there (in the 
House of Commons) should not find its 
way out of doors. With reference to the 
statement which had been made jn the 
House by the hon. member for Pregtgn, of 
what had taken place at Durlagton, he had 
received a letter from a highly respectable 
Magistrate and Clergyman, parts of which 
he would take the liberty of reading to the 
House. The hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to read to the following effect :—‘‘I saw 
yesterday, by appointment, several very 
respectable inhabitants of Durlaston, who 
heard what Mr. Hunt said there. They 
declared that they did not hear from any 
one any thing like opposition to the Bill, 
nor did they belieye that one inhabitant 
of Durlaston objected to the Bill. On the 
contrary, they stated that the members of 
the Political Union at Durlaston (the hon. 
Gentleman said he regretted to use the 
expression) were disgusted with Mr. Hunt’s 
proceedings. Mr. Hunt asked some of 
the inhabitants, ‘Do you return any Mem- 
bers near here?’ They answered, ‘At 
Coventry and Tamworth,’ ‘How far are 
you from Coventry ?’?—‘ Thirty miles.’ 
‘How far from Tamworth ?—‘ Twenty 
miles.’ ‘Go, then,’ said Mr. Hunt, ‘twen- 
ty thousand in a body, and do not let 
those places return the same Members that 
they returned at the last election, but 
make them return such as will second me 
in the House. Take hold of the Electors, 
and try to persyade them. If that will 
not do, squeeze them hard; if that will 
not do, apply the tourniquet to them, and 
see if that will have any effect’” [‘‘ No, 
no!” from Mr. Hunt|. He would not 
positively assert that the hon, member for 
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Preston said what he had just read, but 
he was authorised to declare that he had 
said it, and he should believe the statement 
until he heard it flatly contradicted. The 
letter proceeded to say, that the writer had 
been at Birmingham the day before, and 
that he had there received a similar con- 
tradiction of the statements of the hon. 
member for Preston with respect to that 
place. He (Mr. Littleton) had received 
three or four other letters, all to the same 
effect. The fact of the feeling of the 
Political Union at Durlaston being the 
reverse of what it had been alleged to be 
by the hon, member for Preston, was pro- 
ved by the hand-bill preparatory to their 
dinner. It was to the following effect :— 
“Full, free, and fair Representation, the 
birth-right of Englishmen. The members 
of the Durlaston Political Union will dine 
together at the King’s Head on Monday, 
April 4th, to celebrate the triumph of the 
glorious cause of Reform in the hands of 
our beloved Sovereign and of his enlight- 
ened Ministers.” 

Mr. Hunt said, that in the first place, 
as to what had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, he could, perhaps, in 
some measure confirm it. Lut as to what 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Staffordshire, he had no hesitation in 
declaring that it was mainly unfounded. 
The manner in which he happened to be 
at the Durlaston meeting was this. Being 
at Birmingham, on his way to Preston, he 
was invited to goto the Meeting of the 
county at Warwick; but having no pro- 
perty in that county he declined the invit- 
ation, and determined to stay at Birming- 
ham. Twoof the members of the Political 
Union of that place—Mr. Weston, a 
highly-respectable individual, and another 
—told him that they were going to Dur- 
laston, and that if he liked, they would 
take him thither in their carriage, and bring 
him back. Accordingly, he went; and in 
consequence of his presence, instead of 
fifty, the number for which the dinner was 
ordered, three hundred attended. This 
accession of numbers certainly occasioned 
rather short commons. He was invited 
to address the party, which, after there 
had been a discussion of about two hours 
in length, on the Bill, he did. He cer- 


tainly put questions to the persons pre- 
sent; they being principally working men, 
and not persons having houses of 10/. a 
year, qualifying them to vote under the 
new measure. 


He admitted that he put 
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leading questions to them; and he appeal- 
ed to the hon. member for Staffordshire, 
whether it was not usual, even in Courts of 
Justice, to put leading questions for the 
purpose of eliciting the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
asked them if they were contented with 
the proposed system of Representation? 
A large proportion of them said, they were 
not. He asked them whether, as they 
were not to be allowed to choose their own 
Representatives, they were satisfied with 
delegating that power to individuals hold- 
ing houses of 102. a year? They said, 
certainly not. After dinner he was invited 
to address a great multitude, assembled 
partly to hear the members of the Political 
Union of Birmingham, and partly to hear 
him. He was told that they amounted to 
10,000 persons. He had formerly stated 
to the House, that in the first instance the 
meetings of the people were unanimous 
in favour of the Bill. He had even said 
that they were running mad upon it. The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge had called the Bill the Russell 
Purge. That might be the name for it as 
respected the boroughmongers, but it must 
have another name as it respected the 
people. The noble Lord had knocked off 
120 Members for boroughs, had put them 
in an oven, and had converted them into 
powder, which he had administered to the 
people, and which should be called Bo- 
roughmongering and Love Powder. By 
that powder the people had been deluded. 
But now, as far as he had had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the opinions of the 
people of Lancashire, there were many 
parts of the Bill of which they did not ap- 
prove. For himself, he approved of knock- 
ing off the boroughs ; but he always con- 
tended for giving the right of Represent- 
ation to the whole people; and he had 
given notice that, when the Bill went into 
the Committee, it was his intention to 
move that those who were excluded from 
the elective franchise should be exempted 
from paying taxes, and from serving in the 
militia. He had merely put the question 
to the people, if they gained any thing by 
the Bill? their answer was, No. Onasking 
them what they expected to gain by it? 
they said, nothing whatever. It was the 
same at Manchester. The hon. member 
for Middlesex said, that wherever he (Mr. 
Hunt) had dined at public meetings in 
Lancashire, the health of his Majesty's 
Ministers was drunk. In no instance had 
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he dined at any of the public meetings 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman. He 
had been invited to an evening party, 
where there was nothing to eat, and there 
certainly the health of his Majesty’s Minis- 
tershad beendrunk, “ Here, said he, isa 
petition signed by 4,000 out of the 7,000 
electors of Preston in three days, and this 
confirms eyery part of my statement.” He 
then stated that he had letters from all parts 
of the country, as well as the hon. member 
for Staffordshire, and all these letters de- 
nounced the measure. Of these he would 
read one, which came from Paisley, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the hon. 
member for Kircudbright, that all Scotland 
was in favour of the Bill. This letter 
came from the Chairman of a Reform 
Meeting held in Paisley, andstated that the 
feeling of the country might be apprecia- 
ted from the fact of the proportion between 
the number of qualified and unqualified 
householders. Throughout Scotland the 
proportion of the qualified to the unquali- 
fied was as 1 to 103 or 11; in Edinburgh 
it was as 1 to 3; in Glasgow as I to 43; 
in Aberdeen as 1 to 7; in Paisley as 1 to 
14; in Dundee as 1to6; and in Leith 
as 1 to43. Was this, he asked, the free 
and equal Representation which they were 
told the people was to have? For the 
hon, member for Middlesex he entertained 
avery great respect; but he did not con- 
sider him half so useful as he was formerly, 
since he had become a Ministerial Mem- 
ber. He was now content with recording 
his objection to a vote, whereas, formerly, 
he would have insisted upon a division. 
In fact, he was much better as an Oppo- 
sition than asa Ministerial Member. Still, 
however, he thought the Ministry had 
gained a great deal in having so industri- 
ous, and laborious, and honest asupporter. 
There was a speech of his to which allu- 
sion had been made—he meant that which 
had given so much displeasure at one side 
of the House, and given such satisfaction 
on the other—that he understood the hon. 
Members on his side had had it printed. 
This speech, too, had been received with 
great disapprobation by the Press. He 
had got a great trouncing from the Press. 
And what he would call the politicians of 
London were very much displeased with 
him. It was, he was well informed, up to 
the last fortnight, the custom at all the 
public-houses, smoking-rooms, and other 
places of nightly meeting, frequently to 
drink his health; but since he made that 
VOL. IIT, {shied 
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speech, in every instance, and in every 
house, a vote of censure had been passed 
upon him. But though these votes had 
been recorded against,him, and although 
the Press had attacked him, should he, as 
the Representative of a free people, be 
afraid to express his conscientious opinion ? 
—No! As forthe Press, he asserted there 
had been a conspiracy of the Papers in 
favour of the Bill. He hoped hon. Mem- 
bers and the Press would understand him. 
He said there was a conspiracy—not of 
the Papers with the Ministry—but of the 
Papers amongst themselves. Such was 
the popularity of the measure among the 
buyers of Newspapers, that they could 
not have been sold if they had not advo- 
cated Reform. Now he received cheers 
from the other side of the House. It was 
said, that he had sold himself—and this 
not to those who were in faveur and place, 
but to those who had no longer any thing 
to give. He should be glad to know to 
whom it was said he did sell himself! 
And he could tell the House and all the 
hon. Members of it, there was but one 
price by which he could be bought—there 
was that one, and but that one way of 
gaining him—it was by giving Represent- 
ation to the whole people. He hoped that 
more time would have been allowed for 
the presentation of petitions; as he had 
several to present, but as he could not 
present them, he begged leave to read a 
short extract from one in his possession. 
There was in this petition authority which 
would bear himout. He wished the House 
and the Press to understand, that when he 
spoke of the people he spoke of the whole 
people, and not of those merely who were 
to be represented ; and he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring it to be his honest and 
decided opinion, that the unrepresented 
portion of the community were dissatisfied, 
and would be still more so when they had 
time for reflection. He would read an 
extract from The Leeds Patriot, which 
afforded an honourable exception to the 
conduct of the Press in general towards 
him. ‘The hon. Member then reverted to 
Presten, and said, he was bound to admit 
that another petition had been got up in 
Preston, and was in the hands of his col- 
league; but the Meeting from which it 
emanated was held in a room that could 
not hold more than 600 persons, and not 
one-fifth of the electors were present. He 
added, that the Chairman refused to put 
a motion adverse to the Bill. He then read 
3C 
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the extract from The Leeds Patriot, which 
stated, that the hon. member for Preston 
had done honour to himself and his con- 
stituents by expressing the genuine opini- 
nion of the working classes, now that they 
had had time to consider that the Bill was 
decidedly not popular amongst the pro- 
ducers of the country’s wealth, and that it 
was evident the Press had combined to 
misrepresent or suppress the opinion of 
the hon. member for Preston, in the same 
manner as formerly complained of upon 
the part of Mr. O’ Connell. For his part, 
he did not complain of the Press. Every 
thing could not be printed, and he had his 
fair share. But it was not the first time he 
had had the whole Press against hii, even 
without one bare exception, because he 
advocated the same principles which he 
did then. In conclusion, he repeated his 
assertions respecting the unpopularity of 
the Bill with the working-classes, adding 
at the same time, that he had no doubt 
it would be carried. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that a 
deputation of the Spitalficlds weavers had 
waited upon him, and they stated that 
they had read with astonishment the re- 
port of Mr. Hunt’s speech in the House 
of Commons. 

The Speaker called the hon. Member to 
order. It was irregular to refer to the 
report of any hon. Member’s speech. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman wished it to 
be understood by the House, that the 
Spitalfields weavers disclaimed with in- 
dignation the sentiments which had been 
attributed to them by the hon. member 
for Preston. The deputation stated, that 
the Spitalfields weavers, in common with 
the rest of the country, approved of the 
plan of Reform, and that they had_pre- 
pared a petition, signed by 5,500 opera- 
tive weavers, expressing their approval of 
the Bill. He had heard the hon. member 
for Preston called the worst enemy of Re- 
form, but he considered the hon. Member 
its best friend. His manner‘of proceed- 
ing had opened the eyes of the public, 
and they were surprised to see united the 
advocate of Universal. Suffrage and the 
defenders of the system under which 
Gatton was bought and sold. [‘ No, no.” | 
Hon. Members might cry out ‘ No,” 
hut the fact was notorious. - 

Lord Stanley said, he rose to remark, 
that the hon. member for Preston had 
returned no answer to the question put by 
the hon. member for Statiordshire. He 
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had himself asked the question in private 
to-day, whether Mr. Hunt had, at Man- 
chester, used the language attributed to 
him respecting the Wigan election; and 
he was told that Mr. Hunt had not used 
exactly the words printed in the papers, 
but something very like them. The 
words attributed to the hon. Member, 
about the Wigan election, were as follows; 
— The first day of the Wigan election, 
let every man in Manchester, between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five, march over 
to Wigan, to accompany Mr. Potter, to 
the number of 20,000 or 30,000 men, and 
he would have them go and exercise what 
he called a constitutional influence over 
the electors of Wigan. ‘If you meet a 
voter (said Mr. Hunt), say to some ten or 
twelve of you, take care of him, and see 
if you can’t persuade him to vote for 
Potter. Use kind entreaties ; and if these 
fail, 1 would advise you to take him by the 
arm, and give him a gentle squeeze, and 
let one take hold of his other arm (and [| 
know you Lancashire men give something 
like a feeling squeeze when you like), 
and if he still refuses, I would not say I 
would pull his arms off, but I would 
very near do it. That is what you are 
called upon to do, and my opinion is, 
that if you don’t do it, you will never get 
this Reform or any other.” —He asked if 
this, or anything like it, was fit language 
to be used by a Member of that House? 
Again, about the expected election at 
Manchester, the hon. Member had been 
reported to say-—‘‘ He had been asked, 
supposing the Reform Bill should pass, 
who were the people of Manchester going 
to send? [A voice from the crowd: 
‘Hugh Birley,’ accompanied by groans 
and cries of ‘No, no.’] He had been 
told of him before, but on his expressing a 
desire to know who he was, ‘don’t you 
know,’ said some one, ‘that’s Captain 
Birley, who came up to the hustings in 
August, 1819.’—* What! exclaimed Mr. 
Hunt, will the people of Manchester send 
a master butcher of Peterloo to represent 
them in Parliament [no, never]? Those 
who were not ten-pounders would, he 
thought, take care of that. If they could 
be guilty of such an atrocity, he would 
retire from public life, and never enter 
Lancashire again ; and he would tell them 
that, wege he a Manchester man, rather 
than submit to it, he would lay half 
Manchester in ruins. Instead of having 
fourteen lives lost, he would have half 
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the blood in Manchester spilt before 
he would submit to such a degradation.” 
He had asked the hon. Member if he 
had used this language, and he replied, 
that, generally speaking, it was much 
exaggerated; but, in answer to a par- 
ticular question, respecting the portion 
of his speech which referred to Man- 
chester, he acknowledged that he had 
said something very like it. He declared 
that if the hon. Member had said any- 
thing like it, he had disgraced himself and 
his country. He begged pardon for wast- 
ing the time 6f the House with reference 
to a speech delivered out of doors, but he 
felt it his duty todo so. The noble Lord 
then proceeded to allude to a Turnpike 
Bill, upon the conduct of which Mr. 
Hunt had commented in oneof hisspeeches, 
and affirmed, that upon a small foundation 
of truth, the hon. Member had raised a 
huge structure of misrepresentation, which 
he could not attribute either to mistake or 
misunderstanding. He farther stated, that 
he was informed, that when a person 
asked in the crowd where was Wood, 
Mr. Hunt, shrugging his shoulders, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ay, indeed, where was Wood 
when he ought to be attending to your 
interests?” when the hon. Member well 
knew that Mr. Wood had attended on the 
Committee. 

Mr. Hunt stated, that he had told the 
noble Lord the expressions in the paper 
from which he had quoted were adh ex- 
aggerated, but that he might see something 
very like what he had said in T’he Man- 
chester Times. We had omitted to answer 
the hon, member for Staffordshire’s ques- 
tion, He had now to say, that the state- 
ment in the Clergyman’s Letter was a 
gross exaggeration. He did ask the people 
if they would not go in great bodies and 
exercise a constitutional influence, by 
endeavouring to prevail on the electors 
to vote for the friend of the people, and 
he had spoken of a gentle squeeze, but all 
that about the tourniquet and taking off 
their arms, was gross exaggeration. He 
denied that he bad ever spoken of Mr. 
Wood except in terms of the utmost re- 
spect. 

Mr. Littleton affirmed, that he was au- 
thorized by the gentleman who wrote to 
him to state, that a number of respectable 
tradesmen were willing to verify the state- 
ment on oath. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ReEFrorm Biitt— 
CommitTEE.| Mr. Speaker called on 
Lord John Russell—his Lordship rose ; 
but 

Mr. W. Duncombe presented himself, 
and claimed the attention of the House, 
stating that he had four petitions, which 
he had been particularly requested to pre- 
sent before the Bill proceeded further. 

Mr. Speaker said, that the time for pre- 
senting petitions having passed by, unless 
the hon. Member was quite sure the course 
he was pursuing was perfectly consonant 
with the feeling of the House he was not 
in a situation to make a Motion. 

The hon. Member gave way to 

Lord John Russell, who said, that at 
that time of the evening he felt it im- 
possible, if he consulted his duty, to ac- 
cede to the request of the hon. Member. 
If, indeed, that hon. Member alone had 
been desirous of presenting petitions, 
he should certainly yield to the hon. 
Member’s wishes; but he felt that if at 
that moment he gave way, and consented 
to the further presentation and discussion 
of petitions, considerable time would be 
employed, which had better be devoted to 
the discussion of the measure itself. Being 
then in possession of the House, and it 
being the desire of the House that he 
should proceed, he would go on to move 
the Order of the Day for the House to go 
into a Committee on the Reform Bill. 
The House was then ready to enter 
into the consideration, in Committee, of 
the Bill for the amendment of the Repre- 
sentation. As he had before stated, that 
there were certain alterations which the 
Government intended to propose, and as 
his announcement of that circumstance 
had led to much observation and remark, 
which he felt he could not pass by without 
answer, he thought it incumbent on him 
to explain these alterations, which he 
supposed would satisfy the House, both 
that the original principle on which the 
Government had acted, had been adopted 
fairly and impartially, and that in the 
proposition for making the alterations 
which they now offered to the consider- 
ation of the House, they did not abandon 
but carry into effect the principle on which 
the Bill was founded. Before he entered 
on this matter, however, he could not avoid 
comparing’ the situation in which he had 
stood in the former and on the present 
occasion. When he first announced the 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, he did 
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it in the hope and the belief that it would 
be found adapted to the wants and wishes 
of the country. Whatever anxiety he 
might still feel upon the subject was mixed 
with pride and satisfaction, that the mea- 
sure then proposed by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had since been stamped and sealed 
by the approbation of the people, for 
whose advantage it was solely intended. 
As a proof that it was so, he might quote 
the somewhat curious statement of the 
hon. member for Preston, who had said 
that it was impossible but that the Press 
should advocate the Reform Bill, for if 
they did otherwise they would be left 
without readers. ‘The approbation of the 
people had been further shown by the 
petitions sent up to that House in favour 
of the Bill from the Corporations, on which 
they were accused of committing robbery, 
and from the boroughs, towards which 
they were said to be guilty of spoliation. 
He would not say what the number of 
petitions on both sides was, but those in 
favour of it from Corporations and bo- 
roughs, which they were told were to be 
robbed, were more numerous than those 
against it. At the head of the Corporations 
in favour of the Bill were London, Can- 
terbury, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Lincoln, 
Derby, and Bedford. They were well 
aware that they held their privileges by 
law, but they thought they would not be 
acting forthe good of the country if they 
opposed the measure, and they were ready 
to give up an exclusive power when they 
saw it was for the advantage of their fellow- 
subjects. He should, as a still greater proof 
the popularity of the Bill, have recourse to 
of a calculation which, he confessed, he 
had made in imitation of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel). The 
right hon. Baronet was very fond of quot- 
ing speeches which had been delivered on 
former occasions. Hecould not, therefore, 
complain if another followed the example 
which he had set when he brought forward 
the Catholic Relief bill. On that occasion 
the right hon. Baronet, when defending 
himself against the attacks made on him for 
introducing the Catholic measure as a 
Cabinet measure, pleaded the growing 
force of public opinion, and proved that 
plea by a reference to the opinions of the 
largest portion of the constituency of the 
country. Among other reasons then stated 
by the right hon. Baronet for supporting 
that question, he gave the following: He 
took, as atest of the pubtic feeling upon it, 
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seventeen counties and twenty-two towns: 
The right hon. Baronet, according to the 
speech sanctioned and corrected by himself, 
said that this was a practical and consti- 
tutional way of ascertaining the sense of 
the people. He was now going to adopt 
the same course, and he should go over the 
very same counties and towns referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet on the Catholic 
Question. To take, for instance, the 
Members for seventeen counties who voted 
on the second reading of this Bill, there 
were twenty-seven in favour of it, and only 
nine against it. This list of counties in- 
cluded Yorkshire, Middlesex, Devonshire, 
Kent, Lancashire, Surrey, Somerset, Nor- 
folk, Dorset, Stafford, Essex, Hampshire, 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk, Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, and Warwickshire. In the list 
of the Members for the large towns he had 
the same reason to be satisfied with the 
result. He took the same twenty-two 
large towns as the right hon. Baronet, one 
of which (Colchester) had only one Mem- 
ber in the House at the time the votes 
were taken, and out of that list, containing 
forty-five Members, he found that thirty- 
nine had voted for the measure, and only 
six against it. Among these towns were 
London, three for, and one against the Bill ; 
Westminster, two for, Southwark, two for, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leicester, Preston, 
Exeter, Hull, Coventry, York, Chester, and 
Colchester. Of eighty-one Members to 
whose opinion the right hon. Gentleman, 
with somewhat of a reforming eye, had 
looked for protection as expressing the 
sense of the people, sixty-six had voted 
in favour of the measure, and only fifteen 
against it. They had not been the sup- 
porters of Reform while Reform was only 
a vague word not explained and defined, 
but when a distinct plan of Reform had 
been proposed ; and by that plan their real 
opinions were to be tried and decided. 
The principles on which that plan of Re- 
form was produced were, to give Repre- 
sentatives to large manufacturing towns, 
to prevent the sale of seats, and to extend 
the elective franchise; and these prin- 
ciples had been supported by the Repre- 
sentatives for counties and large towns, in 
the manner he had before described. With 
respect to the borough Members, a ma- 
jority had indeed voted against the mea- 
sure; but as the measure was directly 
calculated to injure the personal interests 
of all the Members for such places, it was 
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not to be wondered at that they were op- 
posed to it, since in matters of interest it 
was universally admitted, that men who 
were personally affected were not of all 
others the most impartial judges. If, 
therefore, out of such a body of persons, 
one-third were in favour of the measure 
which seemed to threaten their personal 
interests, it was, indeed, a strong proof of 
what was the general feeling of the people, 
and of the impression which had been 
made on men of cultivated understanding 
and of great property and high station, by 
the arguments that powerful minds had, 
during past years, so strongly urged on 
the great principle of Parliamentary Re- 
form. He would then advert to the man- 
ner in which the Bill had been considered 
by the King’s Ministers during the Recess, 
and in doing so he should show that 
throughout they had kept in view, in 
their alterations, the basis on which this 
measure was originally founded. To 
that they had adhered. He had said, 
on bringing in the Bill, that in the pre- 
sent day, absolute nomination was no 
longer to continue. That was to be put an 
end to, by creating a more numerous con- 
stituency. Thus, in Bath and Cambridge, 
the present number of electors, but sub- 
ject, at least to a certain extent,to a par- 
ticular influence, would be merged in a still 
greater number of persons. With a view to 
the same principle, the elective franchise, 
where it could not be extended among a 
greater number of personsand where it was 
how corruptly exercised, was to be taken 
away. There were various means by 
which the Ministers might have obtained 
information necessary to enable them to 
frame the details of the measure; they 
might have called for the number of houses 
paying taxes to the amount of 10/. or the 
number of houses rated at 102. and up- 
wards, but upon this subject they found as 
every body knew, that the taxes were an 
uncertain criterion, because the houses 
were in many cases rated far below their 
value. That, therefore, would have been 
a test liable to error. If they had taken 
the houses rated at 10/. they would have 
had also to institute an examination into 
each borough, so as to ascertain the exact 
number of houses contained within its 
limits. In determining what boroughs 
should be disfranchised or retain their 
franchise by the criterion of the number of 
rented houses of the annual value of 10/., 
they had felt also that if they took that 
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part of the population of the boroughs only 
within the limits of these boroughs, they 
should subject themselves to many diffi- 
culties; that if persons were sent to ex- 
amine into these limits, doubts would arise, 
and partialities might be exhibited, or, at 
least, the inquiries would be so extensive 
that they should be involved in innumer- 
able petty details that might, for a year 
at least, prevent them from introducing 
any effective measures, and that, even 
after all this, they might find that they had 
not obtained a proper criterion by which 
they could be guided. In many cases it 
would happen that the borough might be 
small, at least so far as regarded its ascer- 
tained legal limits, while the town which 
really belonged to it might be very large. 
An instance of this he could give in 
the borough of Bridgewater, where the 
parish was divided into three parts, all 
of which were under the same jurisdic- 
tion-—all of which formed but one parish— 
but only one of which, according to a de- 
cision of that House, founded probably 
on some party motive, and called ex- 
clusively the borough, had any influence in 
sending Members to Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, they had taken the 
population returns as documents not made 
up to favour any particular interest, and 
as likely to exhibit, in the most correct 
manner, the population of the different 
towns and boroughs throughout the king- 
dom, They had, therefore, taken the 
returns as given in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and they found, as they had anticipated, 
that, generally speaking, these returns were 
correctly made up. The statements they 
had since deemed it their duty to obtain 
were not so much corrections as expla- 
nations of these returns. The right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, had 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact, that these subsequent statements 
differed from the population-returns, and 
| had alluded to the case of Tamworth, to 
| show that these returns were not correct. 
| The fact was, that Tamworth, like Bridge- 
| water, was composed of more than one 
| locality, and it appeared that there, as in 





the cases of Calne and Tavistock, there 
were parishes attached to, and, in fact, 
forming part of, the borough itself. They 
had, with a view of ascertaining the fact, 
| sent letters from the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
}to the Returning Officers of different 
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places ; among the rest, to the returning | he should read to the House what'the re- 


Officer of Agmondesham, who stated in 
reply, that the limits of the borough only 
comprehended a small part of that which 
was known by that name—the return of 
houses and inhabitants, however, made 
under the last census, covered the whole 
of the parish, The returns, therefore, 
were not inaccurate, as had been insinu- 
ated, but merely required explanation, 
and the papers which the Government 
had in January and February last laid 
upon the Table of the House, afforded 
those explanations, and gave collateral 
information on the subject of the returns, 
but did not correct them. The borough 
of Aldborough, in Yorkshire, was stated 
in the note to contain in its entire parish 
735 inhabitants. That statement was not 
so givenin the population returns ; but with 
Boroughbridge, which was in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, and with one or two 
other parishes, the number was altogether 
made up to 2,000. In considering the 
claims of these boroughs, he was not dis- 
posed to say, that because they now re- 
turned four Members—a number exceed- 
ing that to which they would be properly 
entitled—he would treat them as separate 
places, and in that manner prevent them 
from returning any Member at all; for 


that would be exercising a severe mode of 


justice. He would unite the population 
of all these places as in one, and would 
give them the right of returning one Mem- 
ber. He should therefore propose, that 
they should be placed in schedule B. He 
next came to the borough of Buckingham, 
the parish of which contained 2,485 in- 
habitants, and which for that reason he 
should propose to put also in the list 
of boroughs in schedule B. In the 
same manner Malmesbury, the population 
of which was 2,145, and Qakhampton, 
the population of which was only 1,807 
within the borough, but which, by the 
union of the places immediately adjoining 
it, possessed a population of more than 
2,000, were now proposed to be placed in 
schedule B. Reigate was one of those 
places which were in asomewhat doubtful 
situation. The borough itself contained 
only 1,328 inhabitants; but the foreign- 
ers, as the inhabitants without the limits 
of the borough were technically called, 
amounted to 1,603, making together 
2,961. That number would entitle it to 
be placed in schedule B; but at the same 
time that he said this, it was but fair that 





turning-oflicer had said, and when he had 
done so, he thought he should have shown, 
that ifthey did grant a Member to Reigate, 
they must be considered to have done 
complete and ample justice to that bo- 
rough. The returning-officer said, that 
the borough itself and the adjoining town 
were in all respects as distinct as two 
several parishes. These were the bo- 
roughs that he proposed to take from 
schedule A, and transfer to schedule 
B. There was a greater number which he 
proposed to strike out of schedule B, and 
to permit them to retain their present num- 
ber of Members. The first of these was 
the borough of Leominster, which pos- 
sessed a population of 4,646; the next 
was the borough of Morpeth, the popu- 
lation of which was 4,291; then followed 
the borough of Northallerton, with a 
population of 4,431; and the borough of 
Tamworth, having a population of nearly 
7,000. That borough was like Reigate. 
The returning officer stated, that the parish 
of Tamworth was very extensive, consisting 
of towns and hamlets distinct from each 
other all maintaining their own poor sepa- 
rately, but all united in the assessment of 
the Church-rates. This separation, in par- 
ticular points, had not been deemed suffi- 
cient ground for legislating upon, and 
therefore the borough was proposed to be 
permitted to retain its present number of 
Members. The borough of Truro, accord- 
ing to the population returns, possessed a 
large number of inhabitants. The town 
was larger than the borough. Looking at 
all the petitions and memorials that had 
been sent into that House, it clearly 
appeared that in 1821 the borough con- 
tained more than 6,000 inhabitants, It 
ought, consequently, to retain its present 
number of Members. The borough of 
Westbury contained a population of 2,846, 
and Chipping Wycombe had 2,559 inha- 
bitants. These two amounted together to 
a population sufficiently large to justify 
the Ministers in taking those boroughs out 
of schedule B, and allowing them to return 
their present number of Members. In all 
cases of disfranchisement there must be a 
limit of some sort, and whatever might be 
the line adopted, there would be persons 
who would discover that there were places 
just on one side of the limit to which in 
literal strictness the rule might be applied, 
but which ought to be more favourably 
treated. The line which Ministers had 
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adopted was one which they had determined 
on after mature consideration, and from that 
line they would not depart, With respect 
to boroughs, they had determined that 
where the township was part of the borough 
and depended on it, both ought to form 
but one place for the return of Represent- 
atives. Where, however, the nature of 
these relations between two places was in 
doubt, they could not be expected to depart 
from the population, In all such cases as 
these the question had been considered to 
be the same as where a house was partly 
in one county and partly in another. In 
cases where it was clear that the township, 
which might have raised its population to 
the amount required, consisted of and was 
a part of the borough, the whole of such 
population was to be taken as constituting 
the criterion by which its proportion of the 
franchise wus to be allotted and regulated. 
In such a case as that of Clitheroe, how- 
ever, which had a population of 3,000 
persons, but which was in the parish of 
Waley, with a greater population, without, 
at the same time having any connection 
with that parish, he had not felt himself 
authorized to give the borough and that 
parish a connection which they really had 
not hitherto, so as to allow the borough a 
right on account of that connection which 
it would not otherwise possess. ‘The case 
of Beeralston was one involved in some 
degree of doubt. It was not properly 
stated in the population returns. It had 
been said, that Beeralston oughtto be taken 
with the parish of Beerferries, but they did 
not think that they could make that change, 
for Beerferries was a county parish, and did 
not contain more than one house let at a 
rent of 10/. a year. ‘Than such places 
there were none, in his opinion, more 
deserving of being swept away from the 
list of represented boroughs. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, the other night, 


compared that place with the borough of 


Calne, with which it certainly had no one 
point of resemblance. Calne was composed 
of a borough and parish, but the parish 
comprised the town. The borough was 
small, but the parish was a town parish. 
As they had not adopted the rule of con- 
fining the borough always to its own limits, 
it would be most unjust to Calne to apply 
such a rule exclusively to it. There were 
many cases of a similar kind, such as 
Cirencester and Newport, in which the 
limits of the borough and the parish were 
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tiality against those who produced this 
measure, but the fact was, that they took 
the returns as they came. It was easy to 
say that Calne, Tavistock, and Knares- 
borough, ought to have their elective fran- 
chise taken away. If such a proceeding 
was just, nothing would be more satisfac- 
tory than for him to do so if he could even 
get five votes by such proceeding. The 
point to which they objected was, the 
power to nominate. That power would 
be taken away by this Bill, though the 
influence of property would remain, and 
in that way, of course, the influence of 
the Marquis of Lansdown and of the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford would 
still continue. The Marquis of Lans- 
down had very little influence from direct 
property in the borough of Calne. Of 
the houses let at 10/. a year in that 
borough only three belonged to him. If 
the right of returning Members should be 
taken away from the borough and given to 
the county of Wilts, the noble Marquis 
would obtain more influence than he now 
possessed, ‘The principle of that Bill was, 
to take away the power of nomination, not 
the influence of property, nor that of cha- 
racter; and if they totally disfranchised 
Calne, Lord Lansdown would have that 
influence which was properly due to a man 
enjoying nobility alike by his origin and 
talents, his high title, his vast possessions, 
and his great ability—an ability for public 
affairs united with a moderation of ain- 
bition rarely joined to such powers, and 
integrity, on which no spot had ever 
been cast—even in the utmost heat and 
bitterness of political contention. They 
might disfranchise Calne, but they could 
never deprive Lord Lansdown of the in- 
fluence which his talents and charagter 
gave him. That was beyond their power. 
So long as he enjoyed his extensive pos- 
sessions—his great ability, and his high 
character, it would be impossible for legis- 
lation to reach him, or for party malice to 
affect his interests; and this would, and 
must be so, as long as a virtuous aristo- 
cracy was held in respect in this country. 
Having mentioned the places which were 
to be transferred from one schedule to the 
other, or removed altogether from the 
operation of the Bill, he should proceed to 
mention those places to which Members 
were to be assigned as an equivalent for 
those that were taken off. It had been 
complained of by hon. Members opposite 


“not identical. It was easy to charge par- | that the largest places, and that all the 
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places containing more than 10,000 inha- 
bitants, in conformity to the standard pro- 
posed by the Bill, had not received Mem- 
bers. It should be recollected that, al- 
though the Bill was founded, to a certain 
extent, upon the principle of population, 
yet they did not look to population alone 
as the test of capacity for voting. Where 
there was commercial enterprise and com- 
mercial capital, combined with population, 
or where the same interests were represent- 
ed in other parts, the proposers of the 
measure had thought it better to make a 
selection than to adhere punctiliously to a 
specific number of persons giving a right 
to return Members to that House. At 
present there were many small boroughs to 
be saved from disfranchisement, and it was 
therefore not advisable to give all the 
towns with 10,000 inhabitants a Member. 
Although population in the inferior bo- 
roughs had been taken as the rule for dis- 
franchisement, it was not that alone which 
had guided them in all cases in determining 
what towns should receive Representatives. 
They had also been governed with a view 
to particular interests. They proposed as 
a counterbalance to the pure principle of 
population, to give Representatives to large 
towns possessed of manufacturiug capital 
and skill, such as Bury, in Lancashire, 
Oldham, and Rochdale, and in addition to 
the towns already endowed with the right 
of sending Members by the Bill, he there- 
fore proposed that these towns should each 
send one Member. Salford, which, with 
Pendleton and Broughton, contained above 
50,000 inhabitants, and had commercial 
interests distinct from Manchester, was 
also to send one. For that part of Staf- 
fordshire, known by the name of the 
Potteries, and situated at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, he proposed there should be one 
Member. For Wakefield, which, in the 
original schedule, was omitted by mistake, 
and for Whitby, there was also to be one 
Member each. Instead of the parish of 
Halifax, which contained much poor and 
wild land, he proposed that the right of 
voting should be confined to the township 
of Halifax, which should only return one 
Member. All these he proposed should be 
added to schedule B. Having thus added 
to the number of Members for the manu- 
facturing towns, and met, he hoped, the 
objections of those Gentlemen who had 
complained that several of these towns 
were not included in the Bill, it was neces- 
sary to give some additional Members to 
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the counties. It had been thought hard 
that some counties should have four Mem- 
bers, and others, not much inferior in ex- 
tent and population, should only have two, 
To remedy this, he proposed, that such of 
them as possessed a population of above 
100,000 should receive one additional 
Member. These counties were Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dor- 
setshire, Hertfordshire, Herefordshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Glamorganshire. There 
were seven of these counties which would 
thus send three Members to Parliament, 
and Glamorganshire, which had hitherto 
had only one, would be thenceforward 
allowed two. What he had now said 
would correct a misapprehension that had 
prevailed on the provisions of the Bill as 
they related to counties. He had now 
gone through the intended alterations as 
they affected the sckedules, and it would 
probably be convenient if he recapitulated 
them. It was proposed, then, that Ald- 
borough, Buckingham, Malmesbury, Oke- 
hampton, and Reigate, should be trans- 
ferred from schedule A, and put into 
schedule B; that Leominster, Morpeth, 
Northallerton, Tamworth, Truro, West- 
bury, and Chipping Wycombe, should be 
taken out of schedule B, that is, that they 
should be allowed to return the present 
number of their Representatives. Further, 
it was proposed that Bury, in Lancashire, 
Oldham, Rochdale, Salford, the Potteries 
of Staffordshire, Wakefield, Whitby, and 
Halifax, should be admitted to the right of 
returning one Member each; and that the 
counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Glamorganshire, should each return an 
additional Member. The whole effect of 
the alterations proposed he had brought 
into one view in a paper which he had 
intended to read, but which he unluckily 
had mislaid. He could, however, state 
from memory, that suppose five new Mem- 
bers given to Ireland, and five to Scotland, 
the whole number of Representatives for 
the United Kingdom would be 627, 
making a diminution of the present num- 
ber of thirty-one Members. There were 
twelve towns which were to send two Re- 
presentatives, including parts of the me- 
tropolis; twenty-six towns which were to 
send one Member; and sixty-one additional 
Members for counties in England; and 
one for a borough and one for a county in 
Wales. In addition to these were five new 
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Members for Ireland and five for Scotland. 
The number thus given was to be sub- 
tracted from the total diminution, which, 
he thought, was 154 Members, and it 
would leave the diminution of the present 
number of the House thirty-one Members. 
This was certainly a less diminution than 
was originally contemplated. He would 
then proceed to notice some other and 
minor alterations in the Bill. In the first 
place, with regard to the right of voting 
for counties. Some complaints had been 
made—and he admitted, naturally—that 
while leaseholders of a certain annual 
value, and copyholders, were allowed the 
franchise, it was withheld from those who, 
perhaps, had a much longer term, and 
greater interest, for 99, or 999 years. It 
was therefore intended that persons having 
leases of the value of 10/. a year and 
upwards for any term exceeding sixty years 
should be entitled to vote for counties, 
There was another description of lease- 
holders whom it was also designed as an 
act of fairness to include: he meant those 
who had paid large fines upon leases where 
the rent was small, but where the interest 
in truth was greater than that of a tenant 
for twenty-one years at 50/. a year. With 
regard to the qualification for voting in 
towns occupation had, in general, been 
taken as the test of residence; but it was 
wished to give the franchise not only to the 
occupiers of houses, but to the occupiers 
of warehouses and counting-houses. But 
the arrangement, as it before stood, con- 
strued strictly, would exclude all the great 
merchants of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other large commercial towns, who did not 
reside within the limits, although much of 
their property was deposited in the town. 
He was satisfied that this amendment, in- 
stead of being disapproved, would be cor- 
dially accepted. Another change carried a 
little farther the principle of keeping alive 
existing rights in the persons of those who 
now held them. It had been very strongly 
urged by persons connected with cities, 
where the right of voting was in the free- 
men, that admitting the principle of saving 
the rights of those who were now alive, it 
ought to include the inchoate rights of the 
sons of freemen, and of apprentices not 
yet out of their time. This change would 
not make any difference in the principle of 
the Bill, and it had, therefore, been agreed 
to admit to the right of voting the children 
and apprentices of freemen, who at present 
would be entitled to it, on coming of age, 
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or on arriving at the expiration of their 
articles of apprenticeship. With another 
alteration he apprehended the hon. and 
learned member for Preston (Mr. J. Wood) 
would be well contented. It would con- 
serve expressly the rights of all who at 
present voted by reason of inheritancy. 
This was merely carrying more completely 
into effect the original intentions of the 
framers of the measure, and he (Lord J. 
Russell) had in fact stated it on the former 
occasion, but the hon. and learned member 
for Preston having mentioned his appre- 
hensions that a large body of his consti- 
tuents would be disfranchised, the altera- 
tion he had just referred to, was especially 
meant to guard against that. As to the 
returning officers, an alteration had likewise 
been adopted, for it was found, that in 
some instances it would not be possible to 
insert in the Bill an exact description of 
the proper individual. It had been thought, 
therefore, that the better mode would be 
to adopt a general clause giving the Sheriff 
of the county the power, on the Ist of 
March of every year, to name the returning 
officer for places within his jurisdiction. 
Some improvement had also been made in 
registration: it was to be provided that 
the Christian and surname with the place 
of abode should be distinctly stated, so 
that the register should be a complete 
index of the voters enrolled in it; it was 
meant that this register should be kept in 
a book to which reference could be readily 
made, and as the Churchwardens might 
find it in some cases a burthen to make it 
out, it was provided that they might employ 
such clerks as were necessary to complete 
the lists, the expense to be paid by the 
parish to which they related. Some diffi- 
culty, it was thought, might arise out of 
extra parochial places, and they were there- 
fore to be joined to the smallest parish by 
which they were bounded. Another amend- 
ment applied to polling: instead of the 
polling always taking place in cities and 
boroughs in one situation, it was thought 
that the chance of much tumult and con- 
fusion might be avoided, if power were 
given to the returning officer to direct that 
the voters should tender their suffrages at 
different places, according to his discretion. 
It was also provided, that persons residing 
near contributory boroughs in Wales should 
be able to vote at that contributory borough 
nearest to which they dwelt. To these 
alterations would be added a clause, de- 
claring that any person guilty of false 
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swearing at an election, should be liable 
to the penalties of perjury. A further 
clause would be similar to that found 
in some of the Acts brought in by the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, provid- 
ing for cases of misnomer, that the 
words should be taken and construed 
in their popular and intelligible sense. 
“‘T have now (continued Lord John Rus- 
sell) gone through all the principal altera- 
tions we propose to make; the House 
will be able to see them more distinctly, 
and to understand them more completely 
to-morrow, as I have taken care that the 
bill should be accurately reprinted and 
speedily delivered. By the time we 
have gone through the two schedules, 
hon. Members will be prepared to enter 
into the discussion of the amended mea- 
sure, We may then examine the Bill 
clause by clause, and those who object to 
.particular provisions, will have a full op- 
portunity of settling and stating their ob- 
jections. If it be thought proper to raise 
again the question of the principle of this 
plan, I shall be quite ready to enter into 
it—to defend it—and to show that it is 
entitled to the most favourable consider- 
ation of the House, Whatever verbal 
changes and local improvements may be 
made in the Committee as to the mode in 
which this great arrangement is to be car- 
ried into effect, 1 am prepared to argue 
that this House will only properly repre- 
sent the people, and consult the interests 
of the people, by passing the Bill with as 
little general alteration as possible. An 
hon, and gallant Member, whom I see in 
his place, is about to propose some Reso- 
lution, by which he means to bind the 
House to keep up a certain number of 
Members for particular parts of the empire. 
{ will not now enter into a question which 
can be more properly debated when the 
motion is made; but I cannot help saying 
that the course seems to me most invidious, 
and likely to promote that jealousy which 
we ought to endeavour to allay. It is 
calculated to raise prejudices which I hoped 
were extinguished, by declaring on this 
oceasion that there is one part, or that 
there are two parts of the United Kingdom 
which ought to have a particular number 
of Members, to the exclusion of the rest. 
As I have said, it is not my business now 
to enter into the discussion, as I cannot 
hope that my authority will prevail upon 
the hon. and gallant Member to relinquish 
his Motion. I may, however, take the 
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liberty of reading to him a passage in one 
of Mr. Pitt’s speeches on the Union, which 
seems to me to have been delivered in the 
true spirit of a Statesman, anxious to make 
that Union real and effectual. It was 
judged proper, looking at the population 
and taxes of Ireland, to allow her 100 
Members; and upon the question whether 
that number should be more or less, Mr, 
Pitt spoke as follows:—‘‘ Upon a full 
consideration of the subject, the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland are of opinion that the 
number of Representatives for Ireland in 
the House of Commons ought to be 100. 
Upon this subject, the first question to 
which I have to call the attention of Gen- 
tlemen (supposing that they adhere to the 
Resolutions of Jast Session) is, whether 
the number so mentioned by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland is so reasonable, and 
founded in such fair proportions, that we 
ought to agree to it? For my own part, 
Sir, I will fairly confess, that upon this 
part of the subject it does appear to me ex- 
tremely difficult to find any precise ground 
upon which to form a correct calculation, 
or to entertain a positive preference for any 
one specific number of Members rather 
than another: but Iam the less anxious 
about it, because I do not consider the 
consequences as very important. In my 
view of Representation, founded upon the 
experience of our Constitution, I think we 
are entitled to say, that, if a nation be- 
comes united with us in interests and in 
affection, it isa matter of but small im- 
portance whether the number of Repre- 
sentatives from one part of the United Em- 
pire be greater or less.” * That was the 
view taken of the subject by a great prac- 
tical Statesman, and I leave it to the con- 
sideration of hon. Members, satisfied that 
they will not hastily throw by such an au- 
thority. It has been my business to ex- 
plain the alterations it is proposed to make 
in the Committee in this bill for amending 
the Representation, The House will per- 
ceive that the alteration as to the number 
of Members is considerable : that number is 
increased more than thirty above theamount 
I stated when first I introduced the propo- 
sition; but, I think, if hon. Gentlemen 
will consider the reasons for thischange— 
the fitness of taking certain places out of 
the two first schedules—they will be satis- 
fied of the justice of that course, and that 
in no instance and in no manner is it a de- 





* Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 42-3, 
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parture from the original principle of the 
Bill. It was brought forward, and was 
received, under circumstances{which can- 
not but be gratifying to those who were 
concerned in its original formation. It 
was the result of great consideration, and 
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this is the Bill—the very Bill brought for- | 


ward by the Cabinet, which was allowed 
by his Majesty to take the whole subject 
under its view. It is the Bill which 
the House, after a length of debate 
unexampled in this country, sanctioned by 
its deliberate vote upon the second read- 
ing. Itis the Bill which those who, the 
right hon. Gentleman contends, duly re- 
present the feelings and interests of the 
inhabitants of the empire, approved by 
a majority. It is the Bill which the House 
notwithstanding the presence in it of 200 
Members for boroughs, directly, or indi- 
rectly, affected by it, adopted, although I 
admit, by the very smallest majority. Be 
it remembered also, that this House was 
chosen under the auspices of a differ- 
ent Government, and that in it were mar- 
shalled in hostile array all those whom it 
was thought necessary to retain for the 
sake of keeping up the influence of the 
Crown, and who recently occupied official 
situations. I say, then, that the sanction 
of such a House is an extraordinary testi- 
mony in favour of the justice and equity 
of the measure. I am quite satisfied that 
this question ought to receive, before long, 
its final decision. This House will ill dis- 
charge its duty to its constituents, if it 
keep the topic of Reform in debate for the 
period of another year. Even were it to 
be continued for three or four months, [ 
should say that the consequent agitation 
would be highly injurious. For that rea- 
son I desire to see the House, in its pre- 
sent shape, and with its present Constitu- 
tion, sanction the principle of this Bill. I 
see two great authorities in opposition to 
each other upon this vast question—Earl 
Grey on the one side, and the Duke of 
Wellington on the other. The noble Earl 
at the head of the Government is of 
opinion that a measure of this kind ought 
to be conceded to the wishes of the people. 
The noble Duke, who, on so many ac- 
counts, is entitled to the gratitude and re- 
verence of his country, thinks that there 
should be no alteration whatever in the 
‘ Constitution of Parliament. If that were 
a possible course, it might perhaps be a 
wise one; but I think that the Members 
of this House have made up their minds 
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that even if the course were wise, it is no 
longer possible. 1 ask hon. Gentlemen, 


then, to consider whether, from particular 
views, and for private reasons, they will 
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endeavour to alter and fritter away this 
great substantial measure? We who pro- 


posed it are bound by its principles, and 
by its principles we will abide—yes, I re- 
peat it, by its principles we will abide. 
Whatever may be the course which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
with the other members of the Cabinet 
may think it their duty to take on other 
subjects—whatever opinions they may de- 
liver in Parliament, and whatever advice 
they may give their Sovereign—be assured 
of this, they are united firmly for the pur- 
pose of carrying this Bill, Having been 
brought forward in Parliament, and an- 
nounced to the people; by Parliament it 
has been sanctioned, and by the people it 
has been universally approved. If you 
are now to alter, to break in upon, or to 
fritter it away, you will only be preparing 
a vexatious and a useless contest, at a time 
when you might not have to deal with the 
people in their present temper and spirit of 
moderation; then, too, you might be call- 
ed upon to discuss Reform in a state of 
much less comparative prosperity than the 
nation now enjoys. I am ready to allow, that 
those who bring forward and press forward 
this Bill, have some claim to the reputa- 
tion of boldness. But J, for one, confess 
that I am not so bold but that I should 
look with great apprehension to the conse- 
quences of a continued resistance by those 
who have property in boroughs, with the 
chance, that, in the course of that resist- 
ance, new distresses or new feelings of 
agitation, may manifest themselves among 
the people. If the Bill be now passed, it 
will be passed in perfect tranquillity— 
without interrupting the union and harmony 
of all classes; but if you will not listen to 
this advice, which I very humbly offer 
—if you do not think it worthy of being 
followed—I beg you to remember that 
those who shall undertake the conduct of 
a majority of the House of Commons 
against this measure will have difficulties 
to encounter with which no Minister in the 
country has yet been able successfully to 
contend. If there ever was a Prime Mi- 
nister, powerful from his authority—from 
the services he had rendered his country— 
it was the Duke of Wellington— 


‘‘ Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum; ” 
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He was on every account entitled to power 
-from the victories he had won both in 
peace and in war, for 
“Peace has her victorics as well as war ;” 
but he found it impossible to resist the 
majority of this House. Armed with al- 
most unlimited power, granted by one 


Sovereign and confirmed by another, his | 


authority was broken and shivered by the 
storm to which he would not bend. If a 


§COMMONS} 


man like the Duke of Wellington, with | 
strength of character to sustain, and talents | 
to unite, all parties, could not oppose the | 
pronounced decision of this House, and | 


the general, indisputable, and enthusiastic, 
voice of the people, who shall hope to re- 


sist it. I beg leave to move the Order of 


the Day “ that the House resolve itself into 
«a Committee to consider the provisions 
of the Bill for the Amendment of the Re- 
presentation of England and Wales.” 
General Gascoyne observed, that the 


Bill then before the House ditiered essen- 


tially from that first proposed by Minis- 
ters,—the Bill, by which they had pledged 


themselves to ‘‘ stand or fall :—the Bill, | 


the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
That measure and the present differed as 
perfectly as any two possibly could; and 
from what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
he expected still further changes. 


The | 
noble Lord ought to withdraw the Bill for | 


the present, so as to afford sufficient time | 
for its consideration, if not withdraw it al- | 
together, as indeed would be his best course, | 


for it was so new in its provisions, that it | 


could not be expected that they should 
be then able to discuss it. If the noble 
Lord should thus postpone the Bill, he 
would also postpone his motion, pledging 
himself, however, to bring it forward 
whenever the noble Lord again brought 
his measure under their notice. Though 
he was willing to act thus, if the sense of 
the House was in favour of delay, he him- 
self saw no reason why he should not at 
once submit his Motion, and therefore,— 
[The hon. Member became inaudible in 
consequence of the noise of hon. Members 
on the floor.] He could not but regret 
this interruption, and wished hon. Mem- 
bers would go to dinner at once, and not 
thus interrupt the public business. His 
Motion was directed against the proposed 
reduction of the Members of that House, 
and was not founded on any superstitious 
attachment to a particular number, but to 
the principle of such a reduction. He 
repeated his wish that the Dill should be 
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withdrawn ; for it was so altered from its 
original character, that no person could 
recognize any similarity. ‘The Session was 
not so advanced but that sutlicient tine 
might be afforded for bringing in a more 
matured measure. If, then, Ministers 
would persist. he had no alternative but 
to press his Motion—not, he wished it to 
be understood, in a spirit of hostility to the 
Jrish Representation, but from an anxiety 
to prevent the aggrandizement of the Irish 
and Scotch, at the expense of the Eng- 
lish Representation. He contended that 
the spoliation of the English Represent- 
ation was indefensible on any principle 
of justice or expediency. It could not be 
defended on the ground of the population 
of Ireland having increased so much as to 
warrant such an increase of the relative 
number of its Representatives in that 
House; for if population, concerning which, 
by the way, they had very exaggerated 
statements, were taken as the basis of the 
Jrish Representation, it ought also to be 
taken as the basis of the Irish taxation, 
That it was not so was plain, and this cir- 
cumstance had been urged as an argument 
in favour of the Legislative Union with 
Ireland by Mr. Pitt. At that time the po- 
pulation of Ireland amounted to 4,200,000 
persons—the taxation was 4,600,0001. ; 
while the population of England was 
10,700,000, and the taxation 27,700,000. 
At present Ireland did not contribute 
more than one-tenth of taxes in proportion 
to its population as compared with this 
country; so that if population were taken 
as the ground for adding to the Represent- 
atives of that country, it ought also to be 
made the basis of a more equal taxation. 
It was proposed at the time of the Union, 
by the present head of the Government, to 
reduce the number of the Members of that 
House, on the ground that a great incon- 
venience would ensue from the influx of 
100 Irish Members. Now, admitting the 
correctness of this objection, he would ask, 
was it not an odd panacea of an evil to in- 
crease its cause, as would be the case by 
the present Bill with respect to the Irish 
Representation? He had no objection, 
he begged it to be understood, to the 
people of Ireland and of Scotiand receiv- 
ing a due share of Representation, but he 
must protest against their number of Re- 
presentatives being increased at the ex- 
pense of the Representation of this coun- 
try. Ireland might obtain her five addi- 
tional Members, and Scotland hers; but 
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let it not be at the expense of the people 
of England. What would be the feelings 
of the people of those countries if the Bill 
proposed to add to the English Repre- 
sentation at the expense of the Represent- 
ation of Ireland and Scotland? Would 
they ever hear the end of the charges of 
unfairness, and injustice, and violation of 
the Articles of Union ? And was England 
to be stripped of her relative share without 
remonstrance? Were they blind to the 
unanimity with which the Representatives 
of Scotland and Ireland resisted every 
plan, emanate from where it might, which 
tended to equalize the burthens of the State 
in all parts of the United Kingdom? In 
the divisions on the property-tax, on the 
assessed taxes, on the spirit-duties—in 
fact, on every new impost whatever, the 
Irish and Scotch Members always voted so 
as to throw the weight of the taxes off their 
own shoulders on the people of England ; 
and yet the noble Lord came forward 
with a proposition which took from the 
English Representation, and added to that 
of Scotland and Ireland. Did they forget 
that Ministers were compelled to exempt 
Scotland and Ireland from the operation 
of the Small-note Prohibition bill, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the Members 
of those countries ?—that eighty-three out 
of 100 Irish Members came to a resolution 
tooppose Ministers altogether if they per- 
sisted in depriving Ireland of its small-note 
currency, and that they succeeded in their 
object? Look how the Irish Members 
contrived to throw the burthen of support- 
ing their own poor on this country, as 
indeed they would every other burthen, if 
the relative superiority of the Representa- 
tion of this country were destroyed accord- 
ing to the Bill, On the other hand, let 
them consider the dangerous influence 
which the Irish Representation placed in 
the hands of any Ministers who chose to 
court it at the. expense of this country. 
By conciliating it they might carry any 
measure they pleased, no matter how it 


might affect the interests of the people of 


England, and such a conciliation was the 
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the boroughs in the schedule A, to places 
in England, he should not object to it; 
but if it were retained in its present form, 
he would offer it every opposition in his 
power. ‘The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the following Resolution as an 
amendment— That it is the opinion of 
this House, that the total number of 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, returned 
to Parliament for that part of the United 
Kingdom called England and Wales, ought 
not to be diminished.” 

Mr. Sadler rose and said :—In second- 
ing the Motion of my gallant friend, the 
member for Liverpool, [ feel it quite un- 
necessary to advance any additional ar- 
gument in its favour. What he has said 
on proposing it is perfectly unanswerable ; 
aud has proved beyond controversy the 
necessity of its adoption. But had the Re- 
solution submitted by him been introduced 
without the recommendation of a single 
argument, that necessity would have been 
sufficiently apparent. The proposition of 
the Reform Bill, as it is called, which goes 
to deprive of a considerable portion of its 
Representation this part of the United 
Kingdom, which is of such transcendant 
importance, whether in reference to its 
wealth, its population, or its position—— 
which is the seat of its principal manu- 
factures, and the centre not only of its do- 
mestic empire, but of those vast and po- 
pulous colonial possessions which extend 
round the world, and connect this country 
with aJl others—is, as an abstract propo- 
sition, one of the most impolitic and inde- 
fensible ever submitted to the House. 
Rut when it is recollected that questions 
of vital importance to the integrity and ex- 
istence of the empire, different sides of 
which are warmly espoused in different 
divisions of the United Kingdom, questions 
which the noble Lord opposite contem- 
plates may not have to be decided by the 
House merely, but by an appeal to the 
sword ; when it is recollected, that ques- 
tions of the utmost importance likely to 
be so decided are to come before us: to 
diminish the number of the Representa- 


hoon held out to Ireland by the present | tives for one part of the empire, at the 
sill, It was on this ground, therefore, | same time that those in another are pro- 


that he proposed that the number of Eng- 
lish Members should not be reduced. Tre- 


| 
| 


posed to be increased, is to give great le- 
cvislative advantages to that portion of the 


land might, if the House so pleased, | community which the noble Lord thus an- 


receive an inerease of Members, but let 
them not therefore diminish the number 
of English Members. If the 


| 
| 


ticipates the possibility of resisting, and 
would be a species of infatuation of the 


si11 were | most fatal kind in my opinion, The noble 


altered so as to transfer the franchise of | member forTavistoek has indeed read a pas- 
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sage from Mr, Pitt’s speech, from which he 
meant to show, that the numerical propor- 
tion awarded to different divisions of the 


empire, in the Representative branch of 


the Legislature, is a consideration of little 
importance—a doctrine which I think is 
hardly consistent with his notions on the 
subject, founded as that doctrine was on 
the principle of virtual Represcntation, a 
principle which it is the purpose of his 
Bill to repudiate from the Constitution. 
But in the circumstances under which the 
country is now placed, I repeat, nothing 
can be more absurd, nothing more dan- 
gerous, than the proposed diminution. I 
can, however, confidently leave this pro- 
position to the determination of the House 
and will therefore address myself to the 
general measure of which this forms only 
a part, though an important one, And in 
so doing I shall but follow the example of 
the noble Lord, who has not only argued 
the general question, but endeavoured by 
anticipation to answer my gallant friend 
before he had even moved his Resolution. 
Nor shall I nake any apology for pursuing 
this course. Having on a preceding oc- 
sasion, when I gave my voteagainst the Bill, 
been prevented from addressing the House 
by the eagerness of many other hon. Mem- 
bers to obtain its attention, I shall now 
justify my opposition to that measure by 
stating those arguments which have de- 
termined my judgment. But I feel the 
difficulty of my attempt increased by the 
alterations which have been just made in 
the measure by the noble Lord, who has 
dealt with this political budget of the Mi- 
nistry, as the noble Chancel.or of the Ex- 
chequer has done with his financial one, 
of which I am not aware that there is any 
thing left but steam; in like manner the 
new Constitution, if it is to be thus altered 
from to time, it is quite as certain will at 
length end in fume and smoke. But J 
shall attempt to adapt my observations to 
this second and amended edition of the 
new Constitution; the alterations proposed 
this evening, have indeed deprived me of 
some of the examples of the ignorance and 
injustice of the measure which I should 
have pointed out, had I found the oppor- 
tunity [ sought for, on a preceding occa- 
sion, but the objections to its main prin- 
ciple remain unabated, or rather, indeed, as 
it will be scen, are on the whole, aggra- 
vated. In proceeding to show the uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous nature of the 
entire scheme, and how widely different it 
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is from any thing that could have been 
some time ago contemplated by his Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers, I shall take leave to 
quote the recorded declaration of two of 
them—one made in this House, by a dis- 
tinguished Member of it, now at the head 
of the law; and the other by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government. These 
declarations will show, I think, how wide- 
ly different are the spirit and objects of 
the present measure compared with that 
which they originally contemplated ; and 
will warn us, I hope, from acceding to 
their present propositions, as utterly incon- 
sistent with their late professions. Early in 
November last, Mr. (now Lord) Brougham 
gave notice of his intention, in a speech 
in this House, of which the following isan 
extract:—‘“ It has been said, that I ama 
friend to a radical, sweeping, and inno- 
vating, and I may add—for [ conscienti- 
ously believe that it would prove so—te- 
volutionary Reform. This imputation | 
wish most distinctly to deny. I stand on 
the ancient way of the Constitution ; and 
without entering into details, which would 
be now extremely irregular as well as in- 
convenient, I beg leave to state, that what- 
ever plan of Reform I may propose will 
have for its object, in the first place, to 
conciliate the opinions and support of all 
the friends of Reform.—Such, Sir, will be 
the object of the great measure of change, 
which I intend to submit to the House. | 
shall only add, that my motion will be 
founded on a principle which I trust will 
ever be held sacred in this House. My 
object in bringing forward the measure is 
not revolution, but restoration,—to repair 
the Constitution, and not to pull it down.”* 
Precisely similar in import, and not very 
different in terms, were the expressions of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, a short time afterwards, in reference 
to the contemplated measure. “I wish,” 
said he, “to stand as much as I can upon 
the fixed and settled institutions of the 
country.” The Reform he intended was, 
he added, “to be guarded and limited, 
by a prudent care not to disturb too vio- 
lently, by any extreme changes, the esta- 
blished principles and practices of the 
Constitution.” These declarations, Sir, 
will not only authorise me in appealing to 
the original principle of the Constitution, 
but they seem, indeed, to demand that it 
should be tried by that test. Let us then 








* Fansard’s Debates, vol. i. 3rd Series p. 54 
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shortly refer to that ancient model, in 
order to determine how far they have kept 
their word of promise; and we shall find, 
Sir, that they have not only deserted the 
practice ; they have poured contempt upon 
the main principles of our venerated Con- 
stitution. The Constitution of England, 
especially the representative branch of it, 
now sought to be mutilated or destroved, 
is, like the eventful history of the people 
who have achieved it, of ancieut and ob- 
scure original. Like them, also, it has at- 
tained to its present state of unrivalled 
efficiency by slow and irregular advances, 
and by the incorporation of many seem- 
ingly discordant accessions, which time 
has at length amalgamated into one gene- 
ralmassof union, consistency, andstrength, 
to which, had it been constituted of any 
one single element, it could never have 
attained. Virtual Representation, however 
founded upon property, much as it may be 
the fashion for ignorance to deny its anti- 


quity, is doubtless the original basis of 


that Constitution. To this was at length 
added a more direct form, something like 
that of delegation; and yet later, distinct 
communities and separate intcrests were 
admitted, though still with little observ- 
ance of any numerical proportion. The 
original Constitution thus successively 
adopted its several modifications as neces- 
sity dictated, and experience sanctioned 
them, which have rendered it a mixed, 
indeed, though not a complicated system ; 
while those reciprocal influences now 
sought to be destroyed have cement- 
ed its several parts, and conferred 
on the whole that without which the 
happiest. form of Government ever pro- 
jected would be utterly worthless—per- 
petuity. Even the differences, or, as many 
revard them, imperfections, in this system, 
have had the practical effect, whether con- 
templated or not, of securing a more com- 
plete representation of this diversified com- 
ihunity than any more uniform method, 
however theoretically perfect, could have 
produced. It has on the one hand ad- 
mitted among the represented part of the 
community, bodies of the people which 
must otherwise have been totally excluded, 
and which the projected measure, indeed, 
coolly proposes, finally, and for ever, to 
disfranchise ; on the other, it has called 
to this House a class of persons who have 
heen the glory of the country and the 
benefactors of mankind; but which the 
present scheme would have necessarily 
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excluded. As to its general effects, these 
may be best read in the perfect freedom, un- 
rivalled greatness, and continued prosperity 
ofthis mighty empire. I have said that our 
Constitution originally recognised virtual 
Representation only, and it seems ne- 
cessary to repeat this obvious fact when 
so many attempts are made to represent 
that principle as one of those corruptions 
which have crept in among us in later times. 
Alfred, whom this country is proud to claim 
as the father of its monarchy, and the 
tounderof its liberties, founded his Wittena- 
gemote on that principle only: which he 
also engraited on that institution, which 
is of infinitely more importance to the 
mass of the community than the form of its 
Legislature—the ad:ninistration of justice ; 
hence the British subject, whose property, 
character, or life, is at stake, is still tried 
by his country, which country his Jury 
constitutionally represents, not indeed by 
election or delegation, but virtually. [ 
hardly need observe, that during the 
Norman period of our history, down at 
least to nearly the close of the reign of 
Henry 3rd, nothing but virtual Represent- 
ation is to be found in the Magnum 
Concilium Regni of those days. And, 
even in the latter period, when the rudi- 
meuts of our present representative system 
were sketched, till that of the Revolution, 
when our ancestors deemed it perfect, 
virtual, rather than geographical or nu- 
merical Representation, remained the 
groundwork of the Constitution. A single 
moment’s reflection sufficiently decides 
this point. Those who are not too much 
disposed to respect the intelligence of our 
forefathers, will nevertheless hardly doubt 
but that they knew Yorkshire, for instance, 
to be forty times as large as Rutlandshire ; 
and again, that the ancient capital of that 
great province was at least ten times as 
populous, and far more than so many 
times as opulent as some of the parlia- 
mentary boroughs in its neighbourhood 
(a fact which | have taken some time 
and pains to ascertain), and yet they 
gave alike two representatives in every 
such instance. But a nearer view of the 
borough Representation, as originally es- 
tablished, will serve to convince us, that it 
was not only virtual with regard to these 
vast differences in population, but that it 
was cqually so with respect to those various 
interests, and especially to the influence 
of large masses of property which it al- 
ways retained, And as this last point is 
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the one principally in dispute, it may be | body of rich constituents ;” but he pro. 
proper to observe, that if there be the | ceeds to show that the present mode js 
least truth and reality in the idea of a | practically preferable; and for reasons 


balance of power in the three co-ordinate 
and independent branches of the Legis- 
lature (and it is difficult to conecive that 


they could so long exist without it), then | 


it follows, that as the Commons becaine 
more powerful, which they did, (especially 
when, among other causes, the Knights 
of the shires were added to their body, 
whereas, at first, they were representatives 
of the tenants 2x capite, and belonged to the 
higher order, their whole constitucney not 
exceeding in number 3,000); L say, then, it 
became necessary, (and necessity is the 
mother of political as well as mechanical 
invention) that the Crown, as well as some 
of its more powerful subjects, should also 
extend, or rather preserve their influence, 
by the creation of additional boroughs, 
which I find some of the great Barons 
were permitted to do, obtaining for them 
the privilege of Representation. Thus 
was it that the larger masses of property 
preserved an influence in the represent- 
ative branch of the Legislature, essen- 
tial, I conceive, to its preservation, and 
thus have they retained it. The ne- 
cessity of this inequality of influence, 
where there is an inequality of property, 
is held, I think, by all the great authorities, 
both of ancient and modern times. Aris- 
totle maintains the principle as that of dis- 
tributive justice, and I need not say, that 
it was fully recognized by tlic ancient con- 
stitution of Rome. Grotius also contends 
that it is highly consistent with natural 
equity ; and says, that the number of votes 
in any community should be so regu- 
lated ;— that is, mensorid proportionc. 
But, not to appeal to foreign or ancient 
jurists; as profound a Judge of the 
original Constitution of this country, as 
enthusiastic an assertor of its liberties, 
and as daring a reformer as ever lived 
in it—I mean Horne Tooke—fully es- 
tablishes this principle. ‘‘ All men,” says 
he, ** have an equal right to representation, 
but all men have not a right to be equally 
represented.” But, Sir, I shall lastly 
avail myself of an authority on this oc- 
casion still more decisive—I mean that of 
the noble member for Tavistock himself, 
He speaks of borough nomination as ef- 
fectuating the object to which [ have been 
alluding. “Theoretically, indeed,” says 
he, “it would be better if the Members 
sent by single persons were elected by a 


which I think are unanswerable. And, 
Sir, it cannot be denied but that any 


| scheme which should invest with distinct 


privileges, or award a plurality of votes to 
any particular class of electors, would be 
a far more unconstitutional, and certainly 


, a more galling distinction, than the ancient 
| “ ‘ekg . . 
and less offensive practice which the noble 


| 
| 


| 


| 


! 





| repudiates. 


Lord now terms nomination. It suffices, 
however, for me to have shown that, with 
every other profound writer on the subject, 
he clearly acknowledges the necessity of 
that which the present measure wholly 
Take away the influence thus 
possessed by the great masses of property 
(I make no distinction as to that property 
being held by Commoners or Peers—it 
were ridiculous so to do), and, looked upon, 
as such accumulations always have been 
and still are, with envious eyes by many, 
which rest for their security on ancient 
gifts and transfers ; upon “ inky blots and 
rotten parchment bonds ;” take away that 
influence and you will tear the seals off 
their title deeds, as you propose to do by 
those of the corporation charters. The 
consequences are then certain, and _ they 
are athand. Prepare, in some form or 
other, for those Agrarian struggles which 
long disturbed and at length destroyed 
Rome: for similar spoliations to those 
which have recently been witnessed in a 
neighbouring country, where property, 
bereft of its political influence, lost its 
rights, and only served to mark out its pos- 
sessors to certain destruction. But the 
maligners of our existing Constitution, who 
thus err in supposing that the influence of 
the aristocracy in Parliament is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient system of Repre- 
sentation, are equally in error in imputing 
the same charge to those parliamentary 
cities and boroughs which are under no 
such influence, but whose constituency !s 
restricted to a select body of the people. 
Now no one fact is more clear and certain 
to the political antiquary than that which 
Hume asserts, namely, that the election of 
the Members for such places was made, 
uot by “the residents, as such, of whatever 
rank, but by the Aldermen and Common 
Council.” ‘Proofs of this fact might be 
readily adduced which it would be im- 
possible to withstand ; it will be, however, 
unnecessary to advance one of them. 
This part of the subject has been already 
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under the grasp of one of the most vigorous 
intellects of the age, and who, if he can be 


suspected of any bias when in ‘the search of 


truth, it would certainly be on the side of 


what is called liberality.x—In a number of 


the Edinburgh Review, of uo old date, 
usually, and I believe correctly attributed to 
the pen of the noble Lord now at the head 
of the law, the real question regarding the 
original law of election in these partia- 
mentary corporations, is thus decided: 
—““There is reason to believe that 
originally the right of election in bo- 
roughs was vested in the governing portion 
of the burgesses, and that in the pro- 
gress of the House of Commons to power 
and importance, the tendency has been in 
gencral to render the elections more popu- 
lar.” It follows, then, if there be truth in 
history, as understood by the ablest among 
us, that the terms corrupt and rotten, now 
applied to many parliamentary boroughs, 
are used either in utter ignorance, or 
thorough disregard, of the truth. Accord- 
ing to the doctrines of those who hold 
such language, all such boroughs were de- 
cayed from their very origin, and inten- 
tionally rotten. The motive of this strange 
misrepresentation of historical facts is but 
too obvious. Machiavelli carnestly  re- 
commends those who seck to subvert the 
institutions of their country, to disguise 
their design as much as possible by these 
references to ancient privileges; and “if,” 
says he, ‘they would change the power, the 
number, or duration, of Masis strates (Parlia- 
ments ke would have written in this coun- 

try), it would be convenient to continue 
the name.” The projectors and supporters 
of this “* swe eping me asure,’ "as the y jus tly 
eall it, follow his political mor lity. Re- 
specting the borough Representation, un- 
der the hollow pretence a lopping- off de- 
cay, they propose utter destruction ; and, 
as to what is to re main, they t talk imdeed 
of restoration—IDut, by aie ving and ss 
wing the we constituency, they mea 

revolution, I shall not now touch vai 
the entire system thus sought tobe changed, 
the very disere ypancies in which, according 
to such authorities as Paley, and Burke, 

and Fox, including the noble member fe 
Tavistock himself, have had the 
giving to this House, the country, and the 
world, many of the brightest names which 
lave shored the page of history; the de- 


struction of which system would henccforth | 


close these doors against that intellectu: uy 
Superiority which, without accidental ad- 
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vantages, is long in making itself widely 
known ; and which, were it to put forth 
its pretensions, would be rejected in favour 
of those declaiming demagogues, or lofty 
patricians, whose admission it alone se- 
cures ; while it would expel from these 
seats any one, however clevated by 
talent or distinguished by virtue, who 
should not bow down his conscience and 
surrender his judgment to the popular 
opinion of the day,—a plan, in short, 
whick would deprive henceforth the coun- 
try of its ablest advocates, and posterity of 
its best guides. But | shall not touch 
upon these topics, important as they are ; 
they have been the subject of exultation 
with our most cnlightened patriots ever 
since freedom has been estiblished among 
us ; nor have they been forgotten by those 
who have preceded me in this debate. I will, 
however, venture to advert shortly to the 
practical effects of that part of our Consti- 
tution now sought to be destroyed, and 
they have been of such a nature as to de- 
mand our notice, and excite, [ think, our 
warmest. gratitude. Leaving, then, the 
prools of the superiority of the new scheme 
in its future operation, to our political 
quacks and soothsayers, let us examine 
by the lights of experience what the effect 
has been of retaimimeg the close and rotten 
parts of our system, as they are called, 
now threatened with destruction. Take, 
then, two or three of the most. striking 
events which have recently occurred in 
our constitutional history, either as mdica- 
tive of the national will, or productive of 
the most important results. And _ first, 
after some erase, I will venture to 
assert that the Revolution would never 
have been achieved, at least as it now re- 
mains, had it not been for the direct effect 
of this part of the representative system, 
of which more anon. ‘Twice the guarantee 
of that yreat event was resisted, and the 
succession of the [fouse of Brunswick op- 
posed; on cach of which occasions that 
security of the liberty of the country was 
obtained by a majority of one vote only. 
The division on the first occasion T have 
not met with; that on the second is in my 
possession, and by accurately examining 

it, I find that of the county Me a 
more than two for one voted against the 
House of Brunswick; the Representatives of 
the open towns and boroughs were more 
nearly equal, But it was the close ho- 

rou ghs, : and those which this Bill regards 

as decaye ‘“dand rotten, and which were at 
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feastas much decayed and rotten then as at 
the present day I ay al was hese that 
decided that momentous national event. 
Suxty-five of these agaist forty-nine, stood 
between a misguided populace and tyranny, 
his country the 
Haonse wich till 
and sways the destinies of half the world, 


and eave to t lilustious 


happily rules over Us, 


mat at is mot even patriotisia, however 
t is alone sutitcient to 
i 


promote the mtcrests and secure The mist 


. . ‘ 
tutions Of a ereat people, 


dismiterested, tha 


ee 
Padenis also 


; , { 
And how stands this taat 


} \ 
coudemned bo- 


are required, 
ter in sreferenee to these 
With reward to the 


: ; TS ' 
ander consideration, while it cam bury 


rouchs ¢ Inflmucuee 
Lye conceived {hit if would Lie otherwise 
exercised, imtentionally at feast, that i 
the selection of those who appeared 
eateulated to pron ite the public eood 3 so 
it is aa obvious that 
cousiderations should have been revarded, 
if saul be also exerted in returnine those 
whose talents would best enable them to 
realize that design. So reason dictates ; 
but what says experience ? = 
elected to draw up the Bill of Nivhts ? 
Hlouse fell by a great 
Members who would 
net fave had an existence in had th 
1 been adopt- 
embers of the 


The choice of this 
miuyjority on these 


Hew and gna Systen 
eds; nam upon the M 
elose peri chs whieh you Soe! Se tous to 
rotten and deca 


which you wish us to sa- 


; 
open, and of the yod ones 


you call them, 


4 


1 re at ! , 
erifice. ‘Vor un, who were the manavcrs 
appointed to conduct the free conference 


with the Lords, which demanded, either mi 


reference to the portance of the subrect, 
or the known state of the publi mind, the 
vreatcst _ nts and learning, as welt 
the most isullied patriotism yO he 
selected by the House of 


nection thes 
, two were Members for counties, 
teen for 


Comuinons 
three for open boroughs, and eigh: 
hose places you propose disfranchise 
Look at the Hist, and see the ames 
which this wretched scheme would have 
excluded : and with them the Coustitution 
\ cone they perfected. It is idle to say 


ha, new system; the facts | refer to, de- 


4 ! \ ' ) 
mionstrate the contrary. Onee more: on | 
which | differ, 1) 


am occasion, CONCCINnME 


um aware, with many, in deemine it to | 
have heen, at the time, of the deepest} 
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judged differently, the freedom so recently 
achieved would, [ am convinced, haye 
been long suspended, if not finally destroy. 
ed—whoin did the House again choose at 
that period of public infatuation as the 
champion of the civil and re ligious liberty 
of this country, then its only asylum ? A 
Com apes cool Manavement, consisting of 
fifteen of tts most able and distinenished 
Members. Of these, two sat for countics, 


two fer open horoushs, and cleven for 


those which we are asked to deprive of 


thei right of sending such men to this As. 
ccambly, including, however, three which it 
is proposed to Opcn—-open so as to stuff 
with a new constitacney,  f might con- 
tinue these historical iustrations of th 
sity Of that part of the system 
frayed, li 
shijar man- 


prechical neces 
HOW ceravely proposed to be des 
particular, Einight show, ia 
ner, that not only has it produced the 
most distinguished patriots, the greatest 


the Crown and of the public in the most 
important offices of State, during a long 
period : time past; and that it ts hardly 
possible to see how any Ministry could bi 
| ne or preserved, or the business of thi 
country efficiently conducted, without re- 


» taining it, at least, consistently with th 


established principles of the Constitution. 
Novis it the least important objection to 
this new Constitution, that it would of ne- 
cessity leave the immense colonial ad 
sions of this extensive empire, with the 
scores of millions of our fellow-subyects 
which they contain, wholly unrepresented. 
Direct: Representation is out of ‘the ques 

tion, and this sweepimg measure would 
destroy that virtual one which has till new 
existed, except after having poured. thie 
uimost contempt upon the very tlca 
of virtual Representation, we are all at 
once, and in this particular case, to sanc- 
tion and apply the principle in a widel 
sense than the firmest friends of the exist- 
ine Constitution have ever dreamt of doing. 
‘To these topics, liowever, [shall not fur 
ther adverts it has been sufficient for ui 
to show that those parts of the Represe iit- 
ative system which you propose to mutilate 
or destroy, are precise iy these to whch 
the nation is the most indebted. In 4 
this Bill been dealt with at the period ot 
the Revolution as now proposed, the Bil 
of Rights would not have been in the 
schedule of our chartered privileges, 10! 
the iHustrious House of Brunswick in the 


orators, but the most efficient scrvants of 


i d 
word, had schedule A and schedule B of 
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schedule of British Monarchs. Hitherto | 
| have been attempting to defend and 
show the necessity of what may perhaps 
be deemed the uncomely parts of our system | 
—_for such there are in this as well as in all | 
other human performances, at least, as far | 
as we are acquainted with them. Nor! 
need | enter upon the other and more in- | 
yiting parts of the sabycet: the excellencies | 

| 


of our happy Constitution have been pour- 
traved in terms which will live as lone as 
the language itself, and will, [ trast, be | 
echoed down to the retmotest posterity with 
increasing Cxutation and ezratitude. One 
thing, however, | may notice in its favour 
to those who are perhaps more bent upon 
improvement than preservation, namely, 
that the British Constitution, beyond every 
other, possesses au inherent power of rects- 
lying its own abnses, and consequently of 
perpetuating its existence, and improving its 
character. And this power has been in con- 
stant exercise for a series of ages; hence, 
contrary to the assertions of those who are 
constantly making disparaging and irritat- 
ing appeals to some past period of our his- 
tory, as that of superior purity and freedom, 
directly the reverse of what they assert or 
assume is the undoubted fact. The Con- 
stitution of this country, and especially the 
representative branch of it, instead of hav- 
ing gradually decayed and become rotten, 
has acquired greater purity and strength ; 
and more faithfully represents at this mo- 
ment the real voice of the people, than it 
ever did at any preceding period of its 
history. That system has, by the opera- 
tion of time, and the force of cireumstan- 
ees—by the diffusion of knowledge and 
the increase of wealth—by the multiplica- 
tion of freeholders in counties in conse- 
quence of the minuter divisions of proper- 
'y; and of voters in large represented 
towns by the growth of population ; toge- 
ther with the transfer of the franchises of 
really corrapt and convicted boroughs to 
larger masses of the people-——by these, | 
say, and similar means still in constant 
operation, this House has kept continually 
reforming without being revolutionised. 
\ contrary opinion regarding the advance 
of popular privileges in this House is 
sometimes held, but } might appeal to the 
deliberate opinion of no mean authority, 
and one who has been already referred to 
during the agitation of this important 
(uestion, Swift, —who asserts the growing 
power and popularity of this House, and 
warns the friends of liberty and the Cou- 
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stitution agaist its farther encroachments, 
as threatening the destruction of the entire 
system. But I shall not fatigue the House 
by reading the passages from him, which 
I hold in my hand, decisive as they are on 
this most important point. Thus, Sir, among 


ithe other exeellencies of our Constitution, 


is that principle of improvement, and con- 
sequently of perpetuity, which it obviously 
embodies, and which has been in constant 
operation, Henee, Sir, at the present 
moment, that Constitution ts more popular 
and cficient than it ever was, at any pre- 
vious period of its history.—-What a mo- 
ment, then, has been chosen for this work of 
demolition! fs it now that this Constitu 

tion, the admiration of surrounding nations, 
the model of all the free institutions in the 
world, the just pride of all true Britons, is 
0 be destroyed? Not at a time when it 
lias yielded to decay, and sunk into cor- 
ruption, but at the period of its greatest 
purity and vigour! Ts it to fall, not when 
it has become weak and rotten, but when, 
like its native oak, it has braved unshaken 
the tempest which has swept and desolated 
all around, and stands the monarch of sur- 
rounding nature? That there are striking 
anomalies in our Constitution has not been 
denied; but they are of such a nature as 
to have been as clearly apparent at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution as they can be at pre- 
sent ; and when, therefore, incomparably 
the most favourable moment occurred for 
remedying them, had that been deemed a 
safe or desirable course. But the diffi- 
culty of extensive changes has ever appear- 
ed the greatest to the strongest and most 
elevated minds. These projects were en- 
tertained (says an author to whom I have 
previously referred with the highest satis- 
faction, the noble member for Tavistock) ; 
but by whom? By the most violent. 
They wished to remodel the House of 
Commons, compared with whom he de- 
seribes as “more reasonable those who 
desired to abolish the monarchy and con- 
stitute a republic.” But the great authors 
of the Revolution, says the same authority, 
‘“unambitious of the fame of founding a 
new form of government, obtained for the 
nation the full benefit of those rights and 
libertics for which their ancestors and 
themselves had toiled and suffered.” Even 
Locke, whose principles are sometimes 
thought to have run into extremes, espe- 
cially on the subject. of liberty, and when 
a voluntary exile, just previous to the Revo- 
lnfion, and when, therefore, his feelings 
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were doubtless much excited against the 
Government of his country, nevcriheless, 
thus expresses himself as to the difficulty, 
which he puts in a single case, and in the 
strongest possible point of view. “Tt often 
comes to pass, that in Governments where 
part of the legislative consists of Repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people, im track 
of time this Represcutation becomes very 
unequal aud disproportionate to the rea- 
sons it was first established upon. ‘To 
what gross absurdity the following of cus- 
tom, when reason has left it, may lead, 
we may be satisfied, when we see the bare 
name of a town, of which there remains 
not so much as the ruins, when scaree so 
much housing as a sheep-cote is to be 
found, or inhabitants than a shepherd, 
sends as many Representatives to the 
grand assembly of law-makers, as a whole 
county numerous in people and powerful 
mriches. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and every one must confess needs a re- 
medy, though most think it hard to find 
one; because the constitution of the legis- 
lative being the original and supreme act 
of the socicty, antecedent to all positive 
laws in it, and depending wholly on the 
people, no inferior power can alter it. 
And therefore the people, when the Lezis- 
Jature is once constituted, having, in such 
a Government as we have been speaking 
of, no power to act as long as the Govern- 
ment stands, this inconvenience is thought 
incapable of remedy.” Such were the 
difficulties which presented themselves as 
to the remedying a single, and that the 
most glaring, inequality that conld be 
selected, to this powerful mind, as little 
influenced, perhaps, by prejudice, or shack- 
led by forms, as any that ever existed. 
Others, however, fecl not the Icast hesita- 
tion in disposing at once of many scores 
of cases, against which no such objections 
lie, concerning which no decay can be 
proved, no corruption alleged; and the 
disfranchisement of which involves at once 
the greatest possible personal injury, and 
the utmost degree of public danger; thus 
itis that 

“ Mools rush in where angels fear to tread ;”’ 
or, if this language appear too strong, let 
me still express myself as to this rash and 
anprincipled demolition, in the language 
of the noble Lord so often quoted, but 
somewhat differently applied ; ‘it is thus 
that, when the statues of the geds and 
heroes are thrown down, snakes and rep- 
tiles are obtruded into light.” In neither 
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instance do I apply these quotations per- 
sonally, nor even to the party I oppose, in 
their literal signification, though the noble 
Lord has set me the example of so doing, 
In thus expressing myself, Ict it not be 
supposed that I am arguing against reme- 
dying any real abuses, or reforming any 
known corruptions, or supplying any obyi- 
ous defects of the present system-—quite 
the contrary. IT am averse to no teal 
amendments of which it may be thought 
susceptible, consistently with its original 
form and structure. But in attemptiay 
these matters, | would obey the injunctions 
of a great authority often quoted here, and 
especially by a noble successor of his now 
on the Woolsack, [ mean Bacon. It is 
true he does say, as is constantly cited 
from him, that ‘ Time is the great imnovya- 
tor;” but he adds likewise, what is always 
suppressed, “It were good that men in 
their innovations would follow the example 
of time itself, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
scarcely to be perceived.” This, I con- 
ceive, is consistent with the soundest prin- 
ciples of good sense, as well as of political 
philosophy. If, then, any part of our sys- 
tem is really found to be corrupt and de- 
cayed, restore it to its first state of purity 
and efficiency, but do it so as to harmon- 
ize with, and not disfigure, the whole struc- 
ture. Act as you have recently done re- 
garding the sacred fabric close at hand, 
which contains the venerated 
many of those patriots who pertected, and 
heroes who have bled for, the Constitution 
you are now called upon to destroy. You 
found that the touch of time was here aud 
there upon it, effacing its ancient beauties; 
did you therefore demolish the whole struc- 
ture, and “break down the carved work 
thereof’, with axes and with hammers,” in 
order that a knot of combined architects 
might exibit their crude ideas of beauty 
and proportion on its majestic ruins? No, 
Sir, you disturbed, you destroyed nothing; 
while the pealing organ and the daily 
hymn were heard within, stone by stone 
you repaired the sacred edifice, and ul 
stands majestic and beautiful, as it did i 
days of yore, a monument of the gentus 6 
your ancestors, and shaming the trumpery 
attempts by which, in these days of the 
march of intellect, it is surrounded. But 
what is it that our political projectors plo 
pose? Why, to raze much, and remodel 
the whole of the Constitution ; and they 
excite the people to the work of demoli- 
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tion, as though it were another Bastile—a 
dungeon of slavery instead of the temple 
of freedom. But let us coolly examine the 
plan which our State architects ask leave 
to execute, in order to see whether, as 
might be hoped, that will be gained in 
justness and conveniency of proportion, 
which will be lost in grandeur and anti- 
quity. Let us, then, wipe off, with rude 
and unrelenting hand, as dust and defile- 
ment, the hoar of antiquity which has 
vathered upon our venerated institutions 
for a succession of ages, in order coolly to 
compare its several parts with the Cabinet 
model which these united artificers have 
produced. A very little examination will 
suffice to convince us, that the new Consti- 
tution is founded upon no principles which 
will bear the light, and that its whole 
structure involves a series of the grossest 
errors and disproportions. Like the un- 
happy French constitution-mongers, the 
dupes and victims of their own delusive 
systems, the present projectors scem to 
have rejected the idea of virtual Represent- 
ation, and to have established their new 
system on the tri-form basis of geography, 
population, and finance. But they have 
so jumbled these principles, that by no 
lappy chance is any one single part of 
the whole reconciieable with the remainder. 
Now, mm projecting a new representative 
Constitution, the first. thing that a wise and 
patriotic statesman, who should find him- 
self in the position of a lawgiver, would do 
would be, to determine concerning the na- 
ture of the constituency which he woald 
select. And in casting his eyes on any 
community, he would find it presented in 
two grand divisions, namely, the town and 
country population. ‘The former, from 
their close association, union of feclings and 
interests, and from their facility of acting 
at once and in amass, exercise, In pro- 
portion to their numbers, a degree of poli- 
tical influence and power which the scat- 
tered inhabitants of the country cap never 
possess. If, therefore, the legislator did 
hot govern himself by numerical propor- 
tions merely, he would attempt, perhaps, 
to counterbalance, in some way or other, 
the political disadvantages under which the 
latter are necessarily placed. This, I ap- 
prehend, he could do, without reference to 
any moral differences which he might 
Suppose to exist between them. If he at- 
tended much to the latter, and concurred, 
lor instance, with the publicly expressed 
opinions of the noble Lord who has brought 
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forward this measure, namely, that ‘ the 
worst of all hands in whieh the Govern- 
ment can be placed are those of the popu- 
lation of great cities,” then, perhaps, he 
would still further lean to the giving 
of a certain preponderancy to the rural 
Representation. But, Sir, mm proeced- 
ing to consider the Constitution now pre- 
sented to us, all observations of this 
nature, however important in themselves, 
are wholly unnecessary. The measure 
propounded regards none of them: it 
seems indeed to proceed upon an utter 
disregard of every principle of political 


justice and equity, by whomsoever cx- 


pounded. In overturning our present 
system, it reverses the very basis on which 
it professes itself to be founded; exhibit- 
ing, | will venture to assert, a greater 
inass of absurdities, a more naked and dis- 
vusting violation of all arithmetic, as well 
as reason and justice, than any previous 
proposition submitted to this House since 
its foundation. Now, Sir, fet us fairty 
examine this notable Constitution on the 
noble Lord’s own principles, TP do not 
mean those principles which he ex 
pounded when he was wandermy tm the 
mazes of fancy, but since, to continue his 
distich, he has recently stooped to truth, 
and moralized bis songe:” and we shall 
speedily find that we must have a new 
code of truth and morality before we can 
reconcile ourselves to this new Consti- 
tution. The noble Lord, as faras | can 
understand his prospectus, professes to 
base his national Representation on pro 
perty, with reference also to population. 
We shall submit his scheme to both tests, 
in regard to the two great and essentially 
distinct masses of society among us, the 
town aud country mhabitants ; attending 
first to that evriterion to which he and 
others have appealed with such visible 
complacency — property. Having done 
away with all that mfuence which he has 
deemed corrupt, and established a more 
direct system of Representation, what ts 
the nature of the proportions he secks to 
establish @ Adverting to the last par- 
liamentary returns which give the par- 
ticular items of the Property-tax of Iine- 
land, which were those of 1810, I find the 
rental of the houses, warehouses, factorics, 
&c., in both town and country, given at 
13,010,5464. Now it is quite obvious 
that no inconsiderable part of this sum 
belongs to the country, many, and aumonge 
these the most valuable houses in the 
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kingdom, bewg certauily im the country 
districts. But to Jet that pass. What 
was the rental of the lands and other 
profits appertainmg to them at that period, 
exclusive of the tenants’ tax? 32,589,3052. 
It is clear, then, that were the value of 
the houses and warehouses situate im the 
country parts deducted from the former 


sum, and added to the latter, that the | 


£ COMMONS} 





property of the country districts would | 
_ argued against, only they are of too in- 


appear, as it certainly is, more than thrice 
in amount that of the towns. 
population. In the cities and towns giver 
separately in the census of 1820, the in- 
habitants amounted to 2,920,095 ; those 


Then as to | 
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boastings as to the middie classes, in 
which he professes to have placed the 


franchise—let us imquire why, while the 


townsman renting a house of LOL by the 
year, has his vote given to him, a couptry- 
man who rents ten times or a hundred 
tunes that amount for the same term, is 
to have none? Sur, if we are to debate 
about new Constitutions, regulations like 
these would be better laughed at than 


sulting a nature to be made matter of 


/murth, and too unjust to be endured. Sir, 


in the remaining or country districts, to | 


8,343,342, very nearly three times the 
number. [ am aware that there are in 
large towns and places not separately 


given in the abstracts, a population to + 


the amount perhaps, of an additional 
500,000; but a rectification of a contrary 
nature will render any calculations on that 
ground wholly unnecessary : the unrepre- 
sented towns having precisely the same 
share in the county Representation as the 
rest. of the frecholders, and being pro- 
portionably more numerous, Now, then, 
let us see how the noble Lord, in his new 
scheme, proposes to represent these two 
great classes of the community. Why, to 
less than one-third of the wealth—to 
about one-third of the numbers— he actu- 
ally proposes to give within three of double 
the number of Representatives ! in round 


the noble Lord who bas expressed himself 


so strongly as to city constituency, and 
who drew, not long ago, a somewhat exult- 


ing comparison between the farmer of 


Norfolk and the elector of Devizes, will 
find it difficult, I think, to convince the 
former that he is very sincere in his_pre- 


| ference when he gives the latter a vote 


and allows the former none, though he 
may have ten times over the amount of 
the qualification required from the towns- 
man. TF vegret that the noble Lord has 
been prevailed upon to be the instrument 
of propounding a scheme so utterly irre- 
concileable with his better principles, which 
he had so well expressed; in so doing, | 
fear his distich may be reversed,—he 
seems to me to have ‘ stooped from truth 
and demoralized his song.” When it is 
considered how little the inventors of this 
new Constitution have been restrained by 


-any of those considerations which have 


numbers to 30,000,000. of rental, and to | 


9,000,000 of people, he allots, including 
the addition of this evening, 149 Members 
of Parliament; while, to about 10,000,0007. 
of rental, and 5,000,000 of people—being 
a sort of constituency also of which he 
professes his dislike—he allots 295 Mem- 
bers ; giving, as I ealcalate, individually, 
six times as much influence to him that 
happens to live in a town as to him that 
lives in the country. Nor, Sir, is this 
all. The distinction this Bill attempts 
to establish between the nature and 
amount of the qualification demanded 
from an elector in the country, com- 
pared with one that lives in the town, 
is, If possible, still more objectionable. 
The former regulation might possibly be 
construed into negligence,—-this amounts 
to positive insult. Not to allude to the 
grievous mistake into which the noble 
Lord has failen in taking the rated value 
of the houses in towns as them actual 
rental, a mistake which will silence all bis 


been more or less respected by all previous 
Reformers, with one exception alone ; and 


‘hence that they have converted rights of 


property into mere trusts, and again have 
seized upon these trusts when it suited 
them, without any alleged breach whatso- 
the part of ther ancient pos- 
sessors—I say it is dificult to imagine 
how a system so utterly irreconcileable with 
sense or justice could have been projected. 

have alluded to one exception among Re- 


ever On 


' formers as little swayed by scruples of the 


| 


sa aad 
kind adverted to, as these have been, and 
one who was the other evening eulogized 
in no very measured strains by his Ma- 


jesty’s Attorney-General,—I mean, Oliver 


Cromwell. Now | ask that learned eulo- 
gist of Cromwell, whether he will stand 
forth and defend the Constitution now pro 
posed, by the one that great individual put 
forth? [tell him that he cannot. Crom- 
well really did in that act what these Con- 
stitution-mongers have professed to do; 


I he conformed to the basis of property and 
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popul tion, which he evidently laid down 
for his guide. On a rather close exani- 
nation of his plan, and comparing it with 


other doc uments, especially those whieh | 


vive, in a very few years after, the rela- 
tive values of the respective cite ties, J 
have been surprised how nearly be con- 
fyrmed to that rule. These have, 
vithstanding their boasts on the subject, 
actually reversed it. Tle gave 227 Mem- 
bers to the Counties of England, : nd 143 
to the towns. These give, as | on be- 
fore observed, 149 Members to the coun- 
tics, and 295 to the towns. The mascu- 
line mind of the Protector could not pro- 
duce anything so false and incolicrent as 
this attcmpt ; Wor, tyrant as he was, stoop 
to anything so partial and selfish as J 
shall speedily prove this to be. It may, 
and is argued, that the aris- 
tocracy will obtain that influence under 
the projected Constitution which they 
possess ju the present one, by represent- 
ing the towns and boroughs in’ their 
respective neighbourhoods, when thus 
opened ; and that, consequently the agri- 
cultural interest will still have, though 
directly, its fair share of 


however, be, 


influcuce. 


Those who thus argue must know little of 


the constituency which they are ereating. 
‘he qualification ofa 10d. rental is demand- 
wl from a town voter; and 1 can tell you 
what the qualification will be that a town- 
voter will, in a greai majority ¢ of instances 
resentative ; it will not 


oan of his Repre 

4 
he that which will exactly aaayort with 
the views and interests of the latter. But, 


Sir, if the neighbouring eo n will 
hot promise largely cnough, or bid sufi- 
cently high at the auction © fn phe ptilarity, 
those will speedity be found who will. 
And the idea of the fair balanee of iuflu- 


Hot | 
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ence between the town and country mtcr- | 


being thus S re- 


est, destroyed by this Bill, 
stored, would turn out to be, like the 
rest of its provi isions, a mere delusion. 
If we examine the wee grand divisions of 
this scheme, that relating to the counties, 
and that relating to the towns, separate ly, 
aid without the slightest 
each other, we shall 
is shine DL, wie tos say indi guation, increased. 
J shall ada nothing to what was so admi- 
ral bly advanced by the ein and learned 
member for Wes simouth, 2 as to the mon- 
strous and une jacladinat p wer claimed 
for the Crown, and consequently for Mi- 
histers, in sh ring certain Privy 
Councillors itinerant, 


reference to | 
a. . ' 
still fiud our aston- | 


ican explain, For 
ip 


| 
| 


o go forth as politi- sixth as large 


i thing tts 
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incers and drafismen, to cut up 


cal ene 

and parece! out the ancient divisions of the 
empire, as scttled since the time of Alfred. 
This departmental scheme also is, like 
most other of the provisicns of this Bill, 
from the revolutionary move- 
ments of France; but, waiving this con- 
sideration, ws us consider its effect. | 
know cnough of several of these countics 

certain, that ta many cases 
this partitioning will, in point of fact, 
either constitute mue Lh of what is meant 
to be county Representation, to all intents 
and purposes town Representation—the 
town frecholds in populous districts pre- 
ponderating so greatly-—or otherwise it 
will render the Representation what is 
how | 


borrowed 


uiys clf{, to be 


called close, placing it under the 
comple te control of some great propricto: 
of the distinct section. J am aware, that 
the latter observation may be turned 
against my general argument by the advo 
eates of this Bill, whe in the same breath 
satisty the people that it will deliver them 
from the influcuce of the aristocracy, and 
will deliver the 


the aristocracy that it 
Houple who try + COon- 


ple into their power ; 
vinee the country population thit it, will 
orait upon the town, and the town ae 
that it will ean Upou the country, | NY this 
new system of bors ong represe tation, and 
this distribution of these demi-senu-county 
Members. The fact 1s, uew influences 
would be created throughout, tnconsisteit 
with cach other, and ruinous in their cou 
Hictine effects to the interests of the cn 
tire community, But a closer inspection 
of the new arrangement will 
clearly its gross injustice, not to say its 
disyusting partiality. It 1s — | 
think, to afford, on the average, one county 
to abont every 60, 000 of the 
excluding the trhabit 


show us more 


country popul: Lion, 
ants of those towns 
rectly represented. | 
calculation those small 
tutland, which it is not 
touch. But then this average ts inade up 
by the most glarme violations of cvery 
recognised rule, whether of property o1 
{tis ditheult to vuess 


which are to be di 
include ti this 
counties, such us 


propos 1 ty 


numbers. on what 
principle the united Cabinet can have pro- 
aT] cl ent 
chEitt SUL 


44 
tires 


41 


in framing the measure 


details; 


ceeded 
perhaps some of 
instance, the Lord 
Privy Seal perhaps can tell us the reason 
why the county whose nae he bears, the 


| population of which being only about one- 


as that of the bordering county 
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of York, is to have five additional Mem- 
bers; the latter, on the balance, only two, 
} think, according to the new version of 
this evening. Not on any very just prin- 
ciple, I fear; tor while four Members are 
to be allotted to the county constituency 
of Durham, two to each prospective divi- 
sion, still two only are to be given in the 
whole to the West Riding ; that is, about 
one Representative to every 34,000 of the 
former constituency ; one in 303,000 only 
to the latter ! 
reason not personal to hinself, and which 
may therefore be given to the public, it 
secms necessary to advance it, as well as 
for a similar liberality in regard to the 
town Representation of his favoured dis- 
trict, to which T shall shortly advert: by- 
and-by. What can be the reason for this 
course in Durham applies equally, as it 
appears, to Northumberland; and the 


Parliamentary Refor mi 


If the noble Lord has any | 
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noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s | 
Government can doubtless clearly explain 


why that county also should be carved 
up, and two additional Members 
its rural population, while those of the 
North Riding of the province of York, 


civen to | 


should have two only among them, exceed- | 


ing as they do the former in number by 


30,000 souls, or, giving a Representative | 
to Whitby (which it is marvellous could 


have been previously neglected by those 
who were so occupied ) larger by about 
15,000. As good a reason, doubtless, may 
be advanced by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whythe same united Cabinet have 
unanimously determined that it was pro- 
per for Cumberland to have two additional 
county Members,and Lancashire no more ; 
the county constituency in the latter being, 
when compared with that in the former, 
six times as large, if calculated even on 
mere numbers ; twenty times more nume- 
rous if property, so much boasted of, 
be made the basis. A similar necessity 
must have been also seen, and doubt- 
less one as capable of explanation, why 
Northamptonshire should be equally fa- 
voured. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whose office demands that be should 
be clear and accurate at calculations, can 
make good this division and multiplication 
regarding that particular county, while 
the unity of several of the neighbouring 
counties has not been invaded. Some line 
has in these cases been doubtless drawn as 
fine as that which decides that Malton 
shall have two Members and Bedwin none. 
The broad fact, however, is the same us 
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noticed in the preceding instances. The 
Representation of Northamptonshire has 
been amended, as the Bill expresses it, so 
that one Member is given to every 36,000 
of its country population, while the next 
county, that of Buckingham (to instance 
no other at present), is left, or at least 
was till this evening, with one only for 
every 61,000. This was a fortunate affair, 
as the house of Buckingham might, at 
some future period, interfere — that of 
Spencer never. It is, however, it must be 
confessed, a happy chapter of accidents 
which thus plays into the hands of a par- 
ticular party in the country, not only as 
to those whose franchises have to be anni- 
hilated, but those which have to be created 
by this famous Bill. Accidents? Can 
that be supposed accident, which could 
thus propose to portion out even the 
county Representation in almost a_two- 
fold incasure to those particular districts 
with which tts framers are connected / 
Turn we then to the Attorney General’s 
favourite hero once more; let 
what Cromwell did in this case. Already 
have I shown the proportion of Repr 
sentatives he awarded to the town and 
county Representation; let us now ex- 
amine how he regulated the latter. Did 
he jumble m cither instance as the fram- 
ers of this measure have done? — His cha- 
racter stands absolved from such folly and 
inconsistency at allevents. ‘Take the two 
bases which they have professed to adopt, 
but which they have so miserably violated, 
and let us see how Cromwell respected 
them. Within four years from the dat 
of his ordinance which regulates his Re- 
presentative system, the values of the coun 
tics were estimated, in order to apportion 
their respective quotas to a monthly assess- 
ment of 120,000, authorised by Govern- 
ment, Inthe year 1690 the number of 
hearths assessed, or otherwise, was also 
ascertained, which enables us to arrive at 
the ratio of population in the different 
counties at the preceding date, nearly 
enough for our present purpose. Now 
Cromwell’s respect to the principles of 
distributive justice was as manifest in lils 
Constitution, as the contempt of that, or 
indeed any regular principle, is obvious in 
that of our present legislators. As to the 
basis of property, his scheme, when ac- 
curately examined, runs thus: those 
counties which contributed less than 
1,0002. monthly, had on the average three 
Members in the whole ; those which con- 


us see 
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tributed from 1,000/. to 2,000/. monthly, 
seven; from 2,000/. to 3,000/., cleven ; 
from 3,0002. to 4,000/., fourteen ; from 
4,0001. to 5,0001L., sixteen; from 5,0007. 
and upwards (the last class), twenty-one. 
But, Sir, his plan, as a new Constitution, 
was popular as well as just. Thus he 
gave to those counties, in which it subse- 
quently appeared there were 20,000 
hearths and under, three Representatives 
in the whole; to those in which there 
were from 20,000 to 49,000, six ; in those 
which contained 40,000 to 66,000, nine ; 
£0,000 to 80,000, eleven; 80,000 to 
100,000, fourteen ; 100,000 to 120,000, 
seventeen ; 120,000 to 140,000, twenty ; 
from 140,000 and upwards, twenty-two 
Members each. So much for the Pro- 
tector’s Constitution. Now, Sir, [ have in 
my hand a similar calculation regarding 
the present measure, but I shall not trou- 
ble the House by reading it ; suffice it to 
say, that so great a mass of absurdities 
and contradictions has rarely been exhibited 
by any schemers on any subject as it pre- 
sents. Thus, those counties the popula- 
tion of which is from 200,000 to 250,000, 
will have just as many Members as those 
where the population is double, and the 
values nearly in the same excess.  Dur- 
ham, for example, with about 200,000 
inhabitants, is to have ten Members ; 
Surrey, with 400,000, nine; the mcome, 
in 1810, in the former having amounted 


to less than 1,500,0002., in the latter to | 


above double that sum. I shall forbear 


continuiny to exhibit these anomalies, of 


which the new scheme is full: { cannot, 
however, but observe, that amidst all its 
iveconcileable confusion and contradic- 
tions, there is a dexterity apparent, which 
however is, as I take it, any thing rather 
than a redeeming point. Much more might 
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for the metropolis. 
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low his proposition into this part of its 
details. And if in the constituency of 
the county districts, and the towns, com- 
paratively considered, the most opposite 
principles have been adopted, respecting 
the latter, none whatever seem to have 
been regarded. The claims founded on 
ancient right ; on amount of population ; 
on important avocations and pursuits ; 
seem alternately to be respected and in- 
sulted : while the most arbitrary and yet 
ridiculous rules have been adopted, which 
have received the previous condemnation 
of the advocates of this measure, and which 
it is impossible to justify upon any known 
and recognised principles of justice or 
equity. The noble Lord who has pre- 
viously written on the difficulty of dis- 
franchisement, now proposes to disfran- 
chise wholly, and at once, sixty parlia- 
mentary boroughs ; and to deprive of 
half their ancient privileges forty or fifty 
others. Ofthe 159 seats thus obtained, 
not indeed by surrender, but by legislative 
force, he proposes to give eight additional 
to the metropolis, twenty-six to thirteen 
large towns and parishes, and eighteen to 
as many other places. At least this was 
his scheme, till somewhat altered this 
evening. | need not pursue the detail 
further than to say, that England was to 
be deprived of seventy-one Represcnta- 
Wales is to have one or two, Scot- 
land five, and Ireland three additional 
Members; the House being thinned by 
the total extinction of sixty-two seats, and 


tives, 


‘that wholly at the expense of England. 


Some alteration has, it 1s true, been now 
proposed, but not so as to rectify the 
general prmciple. And _ first, Sir, one 
word as to this addition to the Members 
Without agam call- 


ling in aid of the argument the opinion of 


be advanced against the scheme of county | 
constituency of large cities, 1 shall men- 
‘tion one objection, which f think, admits 


Representation now proposed to us, but 
I fear | should trespass too long upon the 
time of the House were I to pursue this 
part of the subject any farther. 1 shall, 
therefore, proceed to make some observa- 
tions upon the plan of town Representa- 
tion developed in this Bill, which is still 
more partial and incongruous than the 
other parts of the measure. ‘* God made 
the country, and man made the town,” 
says one of our best poets, after Bacon ; 
but as the noble Lord, notwithstanding 
his written opinions to the contrary, has 


lavished his principal attentions on muni- | 
cipal or town Representation, let us fol- | ually and collectively, give, f repeat, the 


the noble Lord, as to the quality of the 


of little dispute. The circumstance of 
the Parliament of this country being in 
later times, constantly holden in the me- 
tropolis, gives an advantage to its popu- 
lation infinitely exceeding that possessed 
by any other portion of the community, 
even supposing that it were totally unre- 
presented. In these days more especially, 
when public opinion is so tnuch urged on 
the one hand, and yielded to on the other, 
the facility and effect with which this opinion 
is made to act on the Legislature, individ - 
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population of the city which happens to 
be the seat of legislation an advantage 
which it is not easy to over-rate. If you 
add to this advantage a corresponding 
share of direct influence, you run the risk 
of rendering it overwhelming. When you 
draw around the seat of legislation a cir- 
cumvallation, if | may so speak, of a con- 
stituency thus accumulated, directed as in 
all probability it must be, the consequence 
is casily predicted. London will become 
the Paris of England; than which a 
greater curse could never befall the peace, 
liberty, and property, of the country. But 
to attend to the other features of this 
notable scheme. J have already remarked, 
what I defy any one to disprove, that the 
original foundation of the right proposed 
tu be destroyed in so many cases, was not 
placed upon mere numbers. To deter- 
mine therefore regarding that right, upon 
any such principle, is unconstitutional as 
well as unjust ; but if such were made 
the test of its validity, it would in almost 
every case be found as strong as at the 
first ;—stronger indeed ; the popul: ition of 
most of the boroughs now selected for ex- 
tinction being more populous now, both 
positively and relatively, than they were 
at their creation. But to determine con- 
cerning the ancient rights of Corporations 
und boroughs by an arbitrary scale of 
population, and to attempt to disfranchise 
a freeman or his children, because he has 
not a given number of netghbours, is 
quite as unjust, and not a whit less ab- 
surd, than were you to determine any 
other of his legal claims by the same evi- 
dence. Besides, the rule proposed for 
our adoption is most objectionable in 
another point of view—in attempting to 
establish, for the first tune, as a scale of 
Representation, mere numbers; a stand- 

aed, which is in its very nature constantly 
aod necessarily changeable. Nor will 1 
leave out of the case the gross aud palpa- 
ble injustice, never previously contemplat- 
ed by our greatest and most enlightened 
reformers (at least of the monarchical 
school), of depriving property of its ancicnt 
influence, which T have already attempted 
to show is held as beneficially, as regards 
the public interest, as it is in reference to 
those of the individual possessors. You 
may talk of this privilege being a trust, so 
is all property, so is the Crown, as the 
noble member for Tavistock writes ; and 
still further to quote him—‘* We ought to 
haye as good, and as strong, and as 
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cogent reasons for disfranchising Old 
Sarum, as we had for expelling James 
2nd.” very thing possessed, if traced 
to its abstract title, isin the nature of 4 
trust, for which its possessors are, doubt. 
less, accountable to God and man. But 
to spoliate this property, to destroy these 
trusts, for no other reason but because we 
ihink proper to produce a new system, 
and to plead our powcr to do so, is the 
most fatal impolicy, as well as the grossest 
injustice. This is to admit a principle of 
a most dangerous character, and one which 
can never rest with such an act. If you 
scrutinise the petigree of property thus, 
and determine that the ancient rights of 
the owner of Callington, for instance, are 
spurious, I will answer for it that those 
of Tavistock will be as certainly investi- 
gated. And, as to the latter, it is not the 
oe of their well-remembered origin, 
r ther having been once devoted tu “the 
cause of piety ‘and charity, or the cireun- 
stance of their having been since secular- 
ised, 1 will not say by what means, or for 
what purpose, which will long protect 
them. How, then, are we to begin the 
work of reformation? asks the same author 
I have quoted so frequently.“ It is,” he 
answers, “ extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to cut off some boroughs on 
account of their size, without drawing un 
arbitrary line. {ff a borough with 500 
votes is to be disfranchised, what is to 
save the borough with 560? Any Re- 
form of this kind leads to the ecneral 
reconstruction of the whole building, the 
plan we wish to avoid.” This very plan 
has, however, been voluntarily and ex- 
tingly adopted; the same honour- 
able individual who scrupled about the 
rights of Old Sarum, now proposes to 
annihilate every borough in England, 
however ancient or ee the imhabit- 
ants of which are under 2,000. The nun- 
ber of these is or was sixty; forty or filty 
others are to be half disfranchised, the 
population of which happens to be below 
4,000. But when all this is done, will 
the system exhibit any degree of propor- 
tion or regularity? On the contrary. 
Previot isly to this night's emendation, 
there were towns of 2 ‘060 inhabitants with 
one Member each ; ton wns of 20,000, with 
none; towns of 4,000 with two ; of 40,000, 
with one, or none, as tt happened. Many 
simtlar differences will sul remain. To talk 
of throwing ant iquity into the se vale, as a 
sort of political make-weight, when de- 
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termining on those rights which you re- 
tain, When it has been held as nothing re- 
garding those which you destroy, is only 
adding insult to injury. fn a word your 
new scheme’ manifests all the confusion 
and irregularity which has ever been 
charged upon the ancient one, without any 
of its apologies or justifications, founded 
on utility and right. Have, then, our con- 
stitution-mongers becn led into these irre- 
vularities, by giving a preference to those 


places which are the principal seats of 
some of the importaut manufactures of 


the country, which is one of the professed 
objects of their whole scheme? No, they 
could not have been guided by this prin- 
ciple either ; though they might have oc- 
casionally stumbled upon it. For instance, 
they have allowed Malton, with its 4005 
inhabitants (oh, happy five !)—a neat lit- 
tle town, I confess, but not particularly 
noted, excepting for the learned persons it 
sends here—two Members; but toa neigh- 
bouring town, now one of the first places for 
naval architecture in the kingdom, at least 
long unrivalled in that pursuit, and distin- 
guished for its respectability and opulence, 
Whitby, which with its strand, contained 
in 1821, 14,916 inhabitants, they have 
given nove. Peterborough, belonging to 
the same noble Peer as the former place 
(Malton), had, at the same same period, 
4,598 inhabitants, and Peterborough, there- 
fore, is to retain two Members in a reform- 
ed Parliament; but the Potteries, as the 
continued townships of the parish of Stoke, 
in Staffordshire, are appropriately called, 
containing (even exclusive of Burslem, 
which has about 10,000 inhabitants) above 
39,000 people, and being the seat of one 
ofthe most extensive aud profitable manu- 
lactures of the country, was to have no 
Representation. Calne keeps two Mem- 
bers still, for, either by a fortunate chance, 
ora happy management, it has, including 
its parish, and also Bow-wood, above the 
privileged number; but the parish of Old- 
ham, the principal seat of the hat manu- 
facture of England, with 52,490 inhabit- 
ants, was to have none. ‘Tavistock puts 
forth a bolder claim: it had in 1821 ac- 
tually 5,483 inhabitants, for whose future 
political purity and independence a noble 
Marquis has stood sponsor in this House ; 
I say Tavistock, which I never hoard was 
famed for any particular pursuit of na- 
tional industry, is to retain two; but Roch- 
dale, the centre of the flannel manufacture 
of the country, with its 47,109 inhabit- 
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ants, was to have none. Bedford, ac- 
cording to the new scale, will be still en- 
titled to two; but Barnsley, with the parish 
to which it belongs, having about 14,000 
souls, and being the place where the 
British linen manufacture has grown up, 
and where it now flourishes, is to have nu 
direct voice. It is truc, that some of these 
glaring violations of their own rules have 
been this night partially rectified by Mi- 
nisters, but how came they originally into 
the Bill? With the Pandect of the Popu- 
lation Abstracts before them, and with 
many weeks of consideration in which to 
concoct and perfect their scheme, how 
was it that such gross errors could have 
been made? Sir, it is my opinion that 
they have been shamed into these rectifi- 
cations. It would have appeared too mon 
strously unjust and disgustingly partial to 
have retained the Representations of Mal- 
ton and Peterborough, Tavistock and 
Calne, with their handful of inhabitants, 
and to have left unrepresented, in a sys- 
tem which scouts the idea of virtual Re- 
presentation, towns comprising so vast a 
mass of population. Some places, it is 
true, have been from the first far mere 
fortunate. For instance, not only has 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne its two Members, 
but, including its suburb, Gateshead, it is 
to have three. Gateshead bemg fortu- 
nately situated on the Durham side of the 
water, and close to the Lord Privy Seal’s 
abode, is therefore selected to have one also, 
though the Ministers half disfranchised 
Veymouth and Melcombe Regis, simply 
on account of their contiguity. But, Sir, 
half-a-score other places in the next coun- 
ty (York, which [ cannot but think our 
constitution-makers bave much slighted in 
their arrangements) are left unrepresented. 
The same patron of Durham, whoever he 
may be, has also stuck into the lists South 
Shields and a place called Westoe, which 
he also wishes should have a Member, in 
contempt of the claims of at least another 
half-score places in the next county, Lan- 
cashire—all of which have a greater, 
some twice and thrice as great, a popula- 
tion as those united places. But T will 
particularize no further. {t would indeed 
be eu endless task to exhibit the strange 
and ineconcileable elements this Bill at- 
tempts to incorporate; the glaring imcon- 
sistencies from which, as a paper con- 
stitution, one would have thought it might 
have been free. [shall no longer dwell 
upon the unfairness with which it has 
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overlooked some great interests, and the 
injustice with which it has destroyed others. 
Among the last, 1} cannot refrain from 
noticing the prospective and total annihi- 
lation of the political privileges long ex- 


ercisea by many of the humbler classes of 


society—a regret which [ put not on as a 
garnish to my present argument; on the 


contrary, it has been always a matter of 


exultation with me, that the Constitution 


of England, while securing the rights of 


the Crown and the interests of the higher 
orders, mide room also in its Representa- 
tive system for the humblest rank above 
that of paupers; for those who, to use the 
metaphor of the learned Lord Advocate, 
are beneath the firmament of a ten-pound 


rent, which he deems to be in a state of 


Stygian corruption and darkness. A bet- 
ter insight into the structure of society 
would, | think, have convinced him that in 
that despised and repudiated class, for 
such it now seems to be by many of our 
modern liberals, there is often as much 
patriotism, and always as much purity, as 
in any above his ‘“ firmament,” even 
though he mounted to it as high as the 
stars and garters of society. Deeply should 
1 regret the hour which should deprive 
those honest and industrious artizans, who 


contribute to the comfort and support of 


every other class, and who furnish their 
full quota to the service of the State, of 
all political existence, and leave them as 


totally without a voice in the eoune:ls of 


the country as the slaves ni our colonies. 
Suir, | regard these new and revolutionary 
schemes with more apprehension and dis- 
iike the more | consider them, and turn 
to the ancicnt Constitution of my country 
with increasing attachment. But, when 
I contemplate that Constitution, the object 
of my early reverence, and which all J 
have since read and observed in my pas- 
sage through life has still more endeared to 
me, | confess | am hurried away with 
feelings not perhaps quite consistent with 
calm deliberation; but when [| ‘awake 
my senses that I may the better judge,” | 
find that reason itself heightens my cn- 
thusiasm ; while all those unrivalled names 
that have arisen among us, formed to cor- 
rect the past and influence the future opi- 
nions of their country and of mankind, 
have given immutability to those views on 
this most important subject, which I shall 
ever be proud to cherish, let who will be 
their impugners. Still more do [ feel 
assured when I find the greatest authorities 
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of other countries, wholly unbiassed, there. 
fore, by national partialities, loud and una- 
nimous in their adimiration of our vene- 
rated form of government. Above all, 
when I consider, that experience, far above 
all other authority, and whose voice js 
truth itself, has long confirmed the superi- 
ority of our Constitution however com- 
pared; 1 say, when [ consult my own 
understanding, or ain recumbent upon that 
of infinitely more powerful minds, or open 
my eyes to simple facts, [ feel resolved to 
cherish and defend to the utmost of my 
power, and to the last, our happy Consti- 
tution, and to resist every attempt of those 
who would destroy it to place in its stead a 
scheme and invention of their own, though 
it were, far unlike this, theoretically just 
and perfect. Siv, a comparison of the 
very names of those whose wisdom and 
patriotism formed and perfected our Con- 
stitution—of those who have eulogised and 
defended it—with those of the united Ca- 
binet who now seck to revolutionize and 
destroy it, would, IT think, shame the at- 
tempt, and expose to just derision the self- 
sufficiency and temerity of their designs, 
In patriotism are they superior 7 That is 
impossible. In genius, in wisdom, in 
knowledge, are they equal? The keenest 
sarcasm which could be launched at them 
would be so to compare, or rather contrast 
them, one by one. It would then be found 
of each of them that he was uot 
-—-— —-twentieth part the tithe 
Of his precedent lord. 

The former, tadeed, established their last- 
ing fame by erecting upon its ancicut 
foundation, and by careful and slow de 
erees perfecting, the fabric of the Consti- 
tution ; these place their hopes upon mu- 
tilating and destroying it. Lam not aware 
that they have any other claims upon the 
recollection of posterity but what rest upon 
the present attempt. If, however, they 
succeed in destroying this wonder of the 
world, they will be as certain of immorta- 
lity as those who founded it. The me- 
mory of Erostratus is as secure as thatof 
Ctesiphon. But, Sir, much as | venerate 
the founders and assertors of the British 
Constitution, I cannot dare to attribute to 
human wisdom or human power merely 
what I believe to be of still higher original. 
It may seem, indeed, that what man calls 
accident did much, that necessity prompt- 
ed and experience adopted those several 
provisions, and formed those various adapt- 
ations which constitute the system, which 
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wisdom and patriotism at length perfected. 
But if ever there was an occasion in which 
we are justified in appealing to a higher 
power as overruling those events which 
produced that system which has been the 
jlessing of this country and of the civilized 
world, it was that of the establishment of 
the free institutions of England. May 
not we exclaim with far greater emphasis 
than could the Ronian orator, ‘* Non est 
humano consilio, ne mediocri quidem, ju- 
dices, deorum immortalium curd, res illa 
perfecta ” The very origin of English- 
men was favourable to the mstitution of 
freedom ; and every event in our change- 
ful history contributed ultimately to its 
slow, indeed, but hardy growth. The 
sradual, but constant increase of know- 
ledge had been for centuries ameliorating 
the condition of the people, and remedy- 
ing successively the grosser defects in our 
institutions, when the Press poured forth 
a torrent of divine and humanising truth, 
and the Reformation broke the chains of 
despotism, civil as well as religious, and 
venus and cloqguence went forth unmana- 
cled to their great task of elevating the 
intellect and purifying the feelings of the 
people. ‘The almost unbounded property 
of the ecclesiastic establishments, though 
infamously seized and disgustingly appro- 
priated, became beneficially divided. Com- 
merce multiplied the wealth of the nation, 
and mingled society into a more undis- 
tinguishable mass, infusing through the 
whole a portion of its own spirit of enter- 
prise and independence. Then was it, that 
the dreadful struggle between arbitrary 
monarchy and unbridled democracy com- 
menced, and was pursued with varying 
success, but with unabated fury, till inili- 
tary despotism, as it ever does, became 
the arbiter, and settled itself upon the 
subjugation of both; thus inflicting upon 
the wearied and desolated nation, the bit- 
ter experience of tyranny i every different 
form, till its liberties were established, and 
[hope perpetuated, at the glorious Revo- 
lution—a Revolution so little like any 
other the world had previously seen, or 
has since witnessed; undesecrated by 
human blood; uninfluenced by lawless 
force; when the wisest and the greatest of 
our countrymen in the brightest age of 
England, utterly rejecting those theoretical 
changes, which wereas obviously suggested 
to them as to our more rash and ignorant 
iunovators, established and completed that 
form of government which had uo arche- 
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type in the history of the nations, and 
which had existed but indistinctly in the 
theories of former philosophers and poli- 
ticians—which, embracing the wants and 
wishes of preceding times, provided for 
the freedom and happiness of future ones. 
And thus, while its founders have been 
the means of clevating this country to its 
unrivalled pinnacle of greatness, they have, 
by furnishing the model of the noblest 
system of government ever witnessed, laid 
all other countries and every succeeding 
generation under an eternal debt of gra- 
titude and admiration, Something, per- 
haps, | might have added, regarding 
the character of the Representative 
branch of this Constitution which it is 
now the fashion with many to decry. 
But it is unnecessary, nor is this the 
proper place, to do so. Its eloquence 
will excite the admiration, as its acts will 
demand the gratitude, of posterity. It 
has been the nurse of freedom; the cham- 
pion of the rights of nature; and, above 
all, the protector of the friendless and the 
poor. It is identified with whatever is 
great or patriotic in the annals of the 
country. Ina word, it is a fit personifi- 
cation of the great and noblest community 
upon earth. But tf it should be objected 
that these observations on the exccllency 
of our present Constitution, which our re- 
formers stigmatize as so corruptand rotten, 
are mere deciamation—a short and ready 
way of evading what is often unanswer- 
able,—-let us no longer advert to opinions 
and authorities, of what order, but turn 
our eyes to undeniable facts. ‘* The tree 
is known by its fruits,” is a maxim as true 
in politics as in religion. What, then, 
are the fruits this system has produced ? 
And in this case the fruits must be of too 
general a character to be overlooked, and 
too plain to be mistaken. In adverting to 
them, I am not about to contend that the 
Constitution we enjoy is theoretically per- 
fect, or that practically it has been always 
administered in the best possible manner ; 
still I think experience decides that the 
proud boast of successive generations of 
our patriots—that England possesses the 
most free, happy, and efficient form of 
Government existing on the face of the 
earth, is just; and that it has been pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects, is fully 
substantiated. Can we forbear, on an 
occasion like this, casting our eyes on the 
present condition of the empire, and trac- 
ing that measure of prosperity which we 
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have, under Divine Providence, long en- 
joyed, to its true source? A. territory 
placed almost at the northern extremity 
of the civilized world ; so confined tn ex- 
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tent as to justify the language of cone of 


its poets— 


‘a spot 

Not quickly found, if) sain summit ie 
with no peculiar advantages of soil or 
climate; with no wealth but what its 
people have created; where, under the 
encouragement and guarantee of her free 
institutions, industry, directed by mtellect, 
and supplied by eapital, has made the 
most traamphant efforts 
lustory of mans; a 


mightiest and 
ever witnessed i the 
country which, while accumulating: its m- 
ternal resources, has spread its dominion 
jikea zone round the habitable world, and 


eathered under its sway a greater mass of 


human beings than ever bowed to the 
sceptre of any of its ancient and vaunted 
universal monarchies; a country where, 
for ages past, no hostile foot has dared to 
tread; no slave has breathed; where im- 
partial justice has constantly presided ; 
and which religion aud humanity have 
made their own. The nurse of heroism 
and valour, the school of gentus and 
science, and the seat of that moral em- 
pire which her literature has established 
throughout the world, she seems still 
destined to nobler tasks than those she 
has yet achieved, and to be visibly select- 
ed by Providence as the great instrument 
of benefitting and blessing the universal 
family of mankind. But T will not in- 
dulge in these topics of exultation and 
gratitude, however justly they may sug- 
gest themselves to my mind. Let me 
only ask whether all these great and glo- 
rious results, which fill our past history, 
which crowd the present era, and which 
extend to the remotest verge of the earth, 
comport with the idea of a weak, corrupt, 
and decayed Constitution-—roiten at its 
very heart! The idea is preposterous. 
So long as political philosophy shall ac- 
knowledge that effects so great and stu- 
pendous as these are produced alone by 
adequate causes, so loug will the vitupera- 
tions against our present institutions be as 
inconsistent with possibility and truth, as 
they are insulting to the country. Nor 
is the excelleney of our Constitution to be 
estimated alone by the blessings it has 
conferred upon us, but also by the ecala- 
mities from which it has heen equally the 
means of protecting us. It has preserved 
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this country in security and internal peace 
amidst the ruin of empires and the fall of 
thrones—-in freedom, amidst surrounding 
tyranny. Can such a system justify the 
illustration applied to it, more than once, 
during this discussion, that of a rotten and 
sinking vessel? No! its soundness and 
strength have been too recently tried, 
When the foundations of the social system 
of Europe were broken up, and the law. 
less floods of democracy rose and over. 
whelmed the proudest elevations of society 
under one wide and stormy abyss ; when 
all scemed darkness above and tempestu- 
ousness around, then was the British Con. 
stitution scen like a sacred ark, mounting 
triumphant i the storm, and preserving 
for a world restored to peace and order 
the elements of loyalty, liberty, and law, 
Again, Sir, the same portents seem re- 
turning; the clond appears gathering 
and darkening in the distance, and the 
roar of the desolating foods is heard from 
afar! And this is the very moment that 
we are urged to quit the ark of our safety, 
and trust ourselves for preservation to the 
shapeiess raft which an inexperienced 
crew have snddenly provided for us. 
Such, then, is the Constitution which we 
are exhorted to desert and deliver over to 
destruction, in order that another system 
may be erected on its ruins. But wha 
an experiment! If it succeed, it would 
be difficult to suppose that the country 
could become greater, and grow more 
prosperous than it has under the Constitu- 
tion bequeathed to us by our ancestors ; 
if it fail, dreadful indeed must be the con- 
sequences. The history of the world pre- 
sents but few and doubtful instances of 
free communities surrendering their insti- 
tutions in hope of an undefined advantage 
to their liberty and happiness by some 
vreat and sudden change; but it is 
crowded with cases where such a course 
has led to their degradation, slavery, and 
ruin. At all times such attempts have 
been found dangerous; at the present 
moment, when almost every government 
of Europe seems shaken to its very base, 
and many have already tottered to their 
fall, the present attempt appears  pre- 
sumptuous in a tenfold degree. It might 
have been hoped that the events of the 
last fifty years would have instructed us 
as to the value of our settled institutions, 
and united us all, hand and heart, in their 
preservation. The scenes of confusion, 
confiscation, and blood, had, we hoped, 
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closed. Is the same fearful drama to be 
again enacted---the character and cata- 
strophe the same—-the scene only changed, 
and changed, alas! to our own country ? 
May God forbid! J regard, it may be 
perceived, the condition proposed to us by 
the present Bill, as only one of transition ; 
it is impossible to view it otherwise. A 
proposition which is, on the part of its 
promulgators, One of Compromise, and, on 
that of its most zealous supporters, ac- 
cepted only as a first and large step to 
their ultimate designs, can ouly be the pre- 
cursor of further and indefinite changes-—— 
Through what varicty of untried being, [pass, 
Through what new scenes and changes it must 
[ shall not attempt to prognosticate ; but 
as to its final resuli, should it be adopted, 
few rational men can cutertain much 
doubt. ‘The catalogue of compliances 
which must be made, and of changes which 
must ensue, should this measure pass, are, 
| should think, sufficiently apparent in the 
minds of those who hear me. The steps 
by which we must descend to the cata- 
strophe may not be precisely seen, but the 
termination is certain, nor can it be re- 
mote. Had we no examples, too recent 
to be forgotten, and too similar in their 
nature to these meditated changes, to be 
overlooked, it would be most easy, from 
their very nature, to divine their issue. 
The representative part of our system— 
already, if we must confess the fact, so 
powerful as to leave the other branches of 
the Legislature barely independent, were 
the influence which the aristocracy exer- 
cises in this House, and the connexion of 
this House with the aristocracy dissolved 
-would, literally speaking, become omni- 
potent. If there be any the least utility 
inthe other branches of the Legislature, 
the royal and aristocratic power of the 
State, the present constitution of this 
House can alone preserve it. 1 will not 
attempt to prove by laboured arguments 
What must be abundantly clear without 
any; but if any doubt remain on the mind 
of any one who hears me, I will resolve 
that doubt by an authority, second in 
point of information to none now among 
us, and the more to be attended to, inas- 
much as he composes one of the mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s present Government. 
The author of that admired work, the 
Vindicie Gallice, when advocating Par- 
liamentary Reform upon the direct, in 
rontradistinetion to the virtual, principle 
of Representation, thus delivers himself 
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upon this momentous point :— ‘ The 
powers of the King and Lords (says Sir 
J. Mackintosh) have never been formid- 
able in England, but from discords between 
the House of Commons and its pretended 
constituents. Were the House really to 
become the vehicle of the popular voice, 
the privileges of the other bodies, in oppo- 
sition to the sense of the people and their 
representatives, would become as dust in 
the balance.” If, then, in this new system, 
not only the Lords ‘Temporal, with all 
their power and privileges, and the hier- 
archy of the Church, representing as they 
do their own order, but the Sovereign 
himself, would beeome as dust in the 
balance when weighed against this reform- 
ed House of Commons, can we suppose 
that such unwieldy and expensive parts of 
the system would be retained, their func- 
tious having become totally superseded, 
and their very existence useless? That 
the inonarchy itself, expensive as it must 
necessarily be, would in these days of rigid 
frugality and retrenchment be retained, its 
power being as dust in the balance, and 
its office therefore useless, it were folly 
and infatuation to suppose. No, Sir, with 
a House of Commons thus “ reformed,” 
ou the authority of the hon. member of his 
Majesty's Government I have just quoted, 
the fate of the peerage and of the monarch 
would be sealed. The next sweeping 
Reform, and it could not be far distant, 
would wipe away this expensive dust, and 
give to the Government of the country, 
not the essence merely, that it would have 
the moment this Bill should pass—but 
the very name of democracy. Let, then, 
his Majesty’s present advisers, supposing 
(which God forbid) this measure should 
pass, approach their Sovereign with this 
Bill, and practising on his generous and 
unsuspecting nature, obtain his assent— 
at the moment his royal hand shall inscribe 
the fatal act, it will require no peculiar 
strength of mental vision to perceive the 
image of another hand, shadowy indeed, 
but darkening into reality, and inseribing 
in portentous characters upon the tablets 
of the history of this ancient monarchy, 
Menc—‘ Thy kingdom is departed from 
thee!” Sir, | must have exhausted the 
patience of the House, and cannot but be 
grateful for iis continued attention, on 
which I will no longer trespass, though 
some parts of the subject, to which I fully 
meant to have addressed myself, and those 
not the least important, I shall leave un- 
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touched. Should it be imputed to me, in 
order to weaken the arguments I have 
used, that I have engaged in the defence 
of certain parts of our representative 
system, merely because I ain more or less 
connected with them, | will deny that 
imputation, [ entertained the views which 
I have now advanced before I centered 
Parliament, and had acted the part of an 
humble indeed, but public defender of the 
character of this House, lone before | 
anticipated sharing in the houour it con- 
fers. My opinions are those of sincere 
conviction ; and if, in these days of change 
and tergiversation, I may assert so much, 
they have been consistent throughout. 
They are such as [ think are couducive to 
the general good, and the liberty and 
happiness of my fellow-subjects. But this 
revolutionary scheme, I cannot but believe, 
is fraught with present danger, and future 
destruction to the country. ‘The unanimity 
with which it is said to be received, when 
the various objects of its promoters are 
considered, is of itself portentous, and is 
like the boding calm which is the pre- 
cursor of elemental warfare. ‘The conse- 
quences of adopting this measure will be 
soon apparent. When you shall have 
seized upon the rights and franchises you 
purpose to destroy, other interests than 
those which you thus unsparingly attack 
will next await their fate. The ecclesias- 
tical establishment will probably be the 
first of the ensumg victims. Other spolia- 
tions will follow, and of quite as justifiable 
a character. Whea vested rights shall no 
longer be favourably regarded, will vested 
wrongs be respected ? [ would ask 
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No. 
the noble Lord whether the immense spo- 
liations of the funds of piety and charity, 
which have been perpetrated at a much 
later period than that of the origin of the 
rights which he thus unceremoniously 
treats, and all of which are as accurately 
known at this moment as they were when 
the act was perpetrated, will these be 
much longer respected? It is not the 
franchises alone which will be seized, it is 
the property with which they are connect- 
ed, which some hardly more daring, cer- 
tainly not more unjust, reformers will 
treat also as a trust, unjustly acquired and 
injuriously retained. Tor myself, though 
in an humble rank, 1 have ever been and 
shall always remain, to the utmost of my 
power, a defender of the rights of property, 
as well as [ trust those of poverty ; botli of 
which T think are threatened by this mea- 
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sure. But acts like these endanger the 
whole social system. The noble Lord has 
urged us in a threatening tone to proceed 
with this Bill; [ conjure him as earnestly 
himself to desist. He appeals to the 
momentary excitement which has been 
suddenly and intentionally raised, and 
which is as rapidly subsiding. The people 
of England like not sweeping changes nor 
dangerous experiments ; their sober Judg- 
ment is in favour of their ancient and 
happy institutions, which they may indeed 
wish to have inproved and perpetuated, 
but which they will never consent to sce 
mutilated and destroyed. The projectors 
of this sweeping and revolutionary change 
assure us they will stand or fall by their 
Consutution. Let them! For myself, J 
will stand or fall by the Constitution of 
England. I second the Motion of the 
gallant General. 

On the Amendment being put by the 
Speaker— 

Lord Althorp said, he could assure the 
House that in rising to address them he 
had no intention of following the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down through 
the very discursive speech with which he 
had favoured the House. He was quite 
sure that the object of the Amendment 
which had been proposed was to destroy 
the Bill; and, considering that such was 
the object of it, he need not say, that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, was irrelevant to the matter 
immediately before them. ‘The proposition 
now made was not merely that the nun- 
bers of the House should be kept as they 
were, but that the Members of the House 
should either be increased, or that Ireland 
and Scotland should be deprived of a pait 
of their Representatives. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had proposed this Amendment, 
had very wrongly and unjustly accused 
the Government of having made such 
changes in the Bill as rendered the Bill au 
entirely new one. With that accusation 
he would presently deal; but he must 
observe at once, that the changes would 
be extraordinary changes indeed, if, when 
they proposed to decrease the numbers ol 
the House, they were to accede to a mo- 
tion for increasing them. It was impos- 
sible to misunderstand the nature of this 
Amendment. It was the first of that 
series of motions by which it was intended 
to interfere with the progress of the Com- 
mittee ; and which, if agreed to, would be 
fatal to the Bill, or, at least, so detrimental 
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to it, as to render it impossible that it 
should be proceeded with. Yet the hon. 
mover of this Amendment had told the 
House, that he could not believe the Mi- 
nisters would seriously oppose his proposi- 
tion. Now he begged to assure that hon. 
Member, that he never was more serious in 
his life than he was now in his opposition 
to this Amendment. They had heard a 
vood deal about the injustice of spoliating 
England for the sake of Scotland and Ire- 
land; but the hon. Member who had 
introduced that topic might as well have 
talked about the injustice of spoliating 
Cornwall for the sake of the United King- 
dom. Next, the hon. Member had made 
an appeal to the feelings of the English 
Representatives, and had endeavoured to 
persuade them that their interests, and the 
interests of their constituents, would be 
endangered by the proposed arrangement. 
But what was the fact? Why, the Mem- 
bers for Great Britain would be as five to 
one to the Members for Ireland, and yet 
this was the proportion which the hon. 
Gentleman pretended would endanger 
Great Britain. They had all along stated 
tie mode in which they had proceeded. 
Finding it desirable to disfranchise a certain 
number of the smaller boroughs, the next 
point they had looked to was, to find out 
places on which they should confer the 
franchises thus acquired. It was in the 
first instance proposed that these fran- 
chises should be given to a certain number 
of large towns, and by the amendments 
which they intended to bring forward in 
the Committee, this number of large towns 
would be increased ; so that he believed it 
would be seen that no place of proper 
magnitude would require farther Repre- 
sentation. With regard to the proposed 
additions to the Representation of Ireland 
and Scotland, they had added Represent- 
atives to flourishing places in both. This 
was the principle which had guided them, 
~this was the only principle on which 
they had acted—and_ they had applied it 
inthe same way to both countries. But 
the hon. Member had accused them of 
having made such alterations in the Bull, 
that the Bill was, in fact, an entirely new 
one. This was a strange accusation, when 
it was considered that the hon. Gentleman 
had admitted the principle to he the same : 
and to put this forward as an objection 
vas still more extraordinary when the 
hon, Gentleman at the same time admitted 
that the Bill had been much improved by 
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the changes. Yet, in the very same speech, 
the hon. Gentleman had told them that 
very little of the original Bill remained. 
Now he should have thought the arrange- 
ments, with regard to the boroughs in 
schedule A, and schedule B, were amongst 
the most important parts of the Bill. 
Certainly the Gentlemen opposite had ap- 
peared to think so, And what alterations 
had been made in those schedules? Why, 
fifty-five boroughs out of the sixty in the 
first, and forty-one out of the forty-seven 
in the second, still remained in them. 
Now he contended, that the alterations 
which it was proposed to make in the Bill 
were only such as were constantly made in 
measures of importance : the principle, and 
all the great features of the measure, re- 
mained untouched, and the cheers with 
which the statement of his noble friend 
had been hailed, proved to him that the 
alterations were considered in that light 
by the friends of the Bill. The manner, 
too, in which that statement had been 
received by the Gentlemen opposite, proved 
that they also did not consider, that the 
principle of the Bill had been departed 
from. Let them depend upon it, that the 
time had now arrived, at which no system 
of Representation could stand which was 
not defensible by reason. Let them de- 
pend upon it, that they could no longer 
go on with a system of Representation 
which was defensible only by prescription ; 
and that if they were desirous of preserv- 
ine the institutions of the country, and of 
securing the attachment of the pcople, 
they must make such changes in thesystem 
of Representation as would prove to the 
people that they were really, and not 
merely virtually, represented. But the 
hon. Gentleman had said, that he (Lord 
Althorp) had admitted that this measure 
was a compromise. His opinions, God 
knew, were sufficiently notorious upon one 
point of Reform—that point to which the 
hon. Gentleman had alluded; but he 
begged to remind the hon, Gentleman, that 
he had never made that a sine qua non ; 
and although he had supported a mode of 
voting which had appeared to him the pre 

ferable mode, still he had never pretended 
that no Reform would be effectual which 
did not include the Vote by Ballot. He 
thought that the plan now proposed would 
be satisfactory to the people. Indeed, 
that was no longer a matter of opinion ; 
for the voice of the people had already 
been raised in favour of the plan, and it 
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had been hailed, too, as satisfactory by 
much warmer advocates of the Ballot than 
he had ever been. The hon. Gentleman 
had talked of the indirect influence of 
property being exercised by means of these 
horoughs; but it was not the indirect in- 
fluence, but the direct power of property, 
which was exercised by means of these 
boroughs, and that was his objection to 
them. He admitted, that the indirect in- 
fluence of property was a good thing, but 
he contended that the direct power of pro- 
perty, as exercised in returning Members 
to Parliament, was the worst possible thing 
for this country. The one made a man 
cultivate popularity and respect by his 
virtues and his good conduct, and this 
was most beneficial; whereas the other— 
the direct power of property—was actual 
compulsion, independent of, and distinct 
from, all considerations of good conduct. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last, and 
whose elaborate speech did great credit to 
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his industry, had referred back to parts of 


the history of this country, in order to 
show that if the peopie’s voice had always 
heen predominant, we should ncver have 
acquired many of the greatest blessings 
which we now enjoyed. He was not 
there to say, that the aristocracy had not 
been the supporters of the liberties of the 
country; they had been so on many ocea- 
sions, and he hoped they would always be 
so. Did it follow, however, from that fact, 
that when commerce and wealth had 
spread throughout the country, and when 
edueation and intelligence had become so 
eenerally diffused—did it follow, he said, 
that such a new state of things was not 
to be considered, or that measures which 
in former times, and under different cireum- 
stances, might not have been suited to 
the country, were now to be withheld, when 


the people were prepared and anxious for | 


the reception of them? Mr. Locke had 


heen quoted, and he must confess, that | 


he was surprised that Mr. Locke should 
have been quoted upon this question, be- 
cause Mr. Locke had declared, that the 
existence of boroughs was a great evil ; 
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he doubted, indeed, whether it could be | 


cured. But Ministers hoped that the 
present measure would cure it, and there- 
fore they called upon the House to adopt 
the remedy. A great part of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, and a great part 
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ad hominem was almost always resorted to, 
This course might be satisfactory to some, 
but he could not say, that because a man 
some years ago had expressed a certain 
opinion, it was to be contended that his 
present opinion was wrong. Then some 
hon, Gentlemen complained of the gross 
iniquity, as they called it, of the Bill, be- 
cause, in the distriiytion of Members, 
more favour had been shown to towns; 
whereas, the number of Members for them 
was decreased, whilst the number of Re- 
presentatives for counties was augmented. 
Then the danger of revolution was again 
brought forward. Now, he could not 
understand the grounds of this danger of 
a revolution. If the class of persons who 
were to return Members under the Bill 
were revolutionists, we should have a 
revolution without the Bill. If the larger 
class in the country were discontented with 
the existing institutions of the country, 
make what law you will, they would he 
discontented still. But this Bill would 
make them more contented. If they were 
discontented, it would afford them reason 
forcontentment. So far from creating the 
danger of a revolution, the measure would 
have a directly contrary effect; it would 
tend to preserve us from revolution, The 
hon. Gentleman had attacked him (Lord 
Althorp) because there was to be an ad- 
dition to the representatives of North- 
amptonshire. If the hon. Member knew 
as much of Northamptonshire as he did, 
the hon. Member would hardly conceive 
that avy alteration should not diminish 
his influence there. But really, when 
Gentlemen brought forward suspicions of 
this kind they did not give to Ministers 
the ordinary credit for a sense of honour 
in their conduct of a measure which would 
have such most important consequences. 
“Thinking as we do,” said the noble Lord, 
“that this measure is one of such great 
importance, and so highly beneficial to the 
country, that we might rest our hopes of 
present fame and of reputation with pos- 
terity upon it, is it to be supposed, that 
any private motives of personal interest 
would make us swerve from the just line of 
impartiality? The hon. Member, | hope, 
said it in the heat of debate; I cannot 
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' conceive that he could intend to impute to 


of the speeches of other hon. Members, | 


had turned upon former speeches of those 
who supported the Bill; the argumentum 


us such motives; if he does, I can only 
‘say, Ido not envy him his mind.” He 


heevedkall those who were friendly to the 
measure not to be deceived as to the cov- 
sequences of the proposition now sub- 
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mitted to the House, nor to think it of 
small importance to the great object. If 
it were carried, it would effect such dam- 
age to the Bill, it would be such a blow to 
it, that it must be fatal to the success of 
the measure. He appealed, therefore, to 
all who were friendly to the Bill to join 
in opposing the proposition of the hon. 
Member. 


Viscount Stormont designated the Bill | sons were bound to act. 
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ancestors of those he addressed would not 
have supported such a course. They would 
have said, “ This Bill is in its principle 
vicious, and we will not entertain it.” 
There were many, however, who had said, 
that, though they should vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, they could not 
support its details ; and the measure had 
now arrived at the stage when those per- 
He acknow- 
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intyoduced by his Majesty’s Ministers as | ledged that there were discrepancies of 


a tissue of errors and absurdities. ‘The | 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill con- 
fessed, that he had discovered numerous | 
errors in it; but yet he contended that it | 
was not a new Bill—the alterations were 
merely addenda. The new Bill was | 


printed, and it had increased from thirteen | 


| Opinion as to what part of the Bill ought 
| to be supported, and what part opposed. 
| The hon. and gallant General had done 
/ him (Lord Stormont) the honour to con- 
sult him as to the expediency of bringing 
| forward a motion, which was to the effect 
| that it was desirable to retain the relative 


pages to twenty-five—nearly double—and proportions in the Representation of Eng- 
yet they were told that it was the same | land, Scotland, and Ireland; but it was 


Bill. 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill? 
or was it not, rather, a different Bul? The 
noble Lord ‘(the member for Tavistock) | 
contended that it was the same Bill, and 
that the principle was still the same. 
assertion reminded him (Lord Stormont) 


Were they to believe it was now ' thought, 


That - 


ofan anecdote to be found in that well- 
_large constituencies should return Repre- 


Joseph Miller. A 


known compiler Mr. 


person passing through a turnpike said to 
the man at the gate, ‘“‘ Have you seen a | 
add, that it was not brought forward to 


short, thick-set fellow, with broad should- 
es and a red face, riding through this 
gate ?”—** No,” replied the turnpike man, 
“but [ saw a long, thin man, with narrow 
shoulders and a pale face, riding through.” 

“Oh,” rejoined the querist ‘ it is all 
the same ; that must be my friend.” ‘The 
noble Lord had proceeded on a similar 
principle. He altered the measure in every 
respect, and then talked of its being the 
same measure. The noble Lord talked of 
direct and indirect Representation ; but 
his observations on that point had been 
well met by the hon. member for Newark 
(Mr. Sadler), who observed, that men 
would endeavour to get into Parliament 
by courting popularity, and however high 
aman might bid for popularity, he would 
find ten others to out-bid him. It was 
seeking for popularity, and men’s fearing 
to act on their own opinion, that had de- 
cided the fate of the Bill. If that in- 
fluence had not operated, the House would 


never have been called upon to consider | 


the Bill in Committee. Men who courted | 
popularity might rest on it as long as they 
truckled for it; but it would not subsist 
longer, 


He ielinwed that many of the ; to arldress. 


! sure—the dissolution of the 


on mature consideration, that 
“such a proposition might be deemed in- 
‘vidious. The hon. and gallant General, 
however, was strongly of opinion that, as 
so many Roman Catholics had entered 
the House, the number of English Mem- 
bers ought not to be diminished ; and he 
was also one of those who thought that 


sentatives. The present Motion was 
framed with these views; and he might 


throw out the Bill. He admitted, that the 
Motion was not brought forward with 
friendly motives, but he denied that it was 
brought forward as a trial of strength. The 
Motion did not affect the principle of the 
Bill. He denied, that the number of 
Members now belonging to the House 
was found inconvenient on ordinary oc- 
casions, and many who were not unfavour- 
able to the Bill generally would be glad 
to get rid of so much of it as reduced the 
total number of Members in that House. 

_He called upon those who voted for the 
Bill, as well as those who voted against it, 

therefore, to support the proposition of the 
hon. and gallant General. Ireland was 
in a dreadful state: and if this measure 
was carried, what power would it not give 
the hon. member for Waterford (Mr. 
O’Connell) in pursuing his favourite mea- 
Union. If 
_this measure was carried, they would have 
in that House persons not possessing the 
same reverence or love for the Constitution, 
nor the same station and character in the 
country, as those he had now the honour 
He was sure, if the Bill was 
3 E 2 
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carried, the hon. member for Waterford 
would return thirty Members from Ireland, 
all of whom would be at his beck, and 
ready to support every proposition made 
by him, however detrimental it might be 
to the general interest of the country. As 
the hon and gallant General meant to 
take the sense of the House on his Motion, 
he hoped the House would support him, 
and he trusted, the noble Lord would dis- 
tinctly inform the House what time he 
meant to go into Committee on the Bill, 
for the House should have some time to 
consider the new propositions now sub- 
mitted to them. 

General Duff said, he should certainly 
support the proposition of the hon. and 
gallant member for Liverpool. He was 
by no means an enemy to Reform; but 
the Reform he was friendly to, was one 
that would be wholesome and salutary, 
and consistent with the feelings of the 
country. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that this 
question was of vital importance to his 
country. It was to be determined that 
night whether any addition was to be 
made to the Representation of Scotland ? 
If there was one Representative of Scot- 
land in that House who thought the large 
towns of Scotland should be represented, 
that individual would fail in his duty if 
he did not vote against the gallant General’s 
Motion. The Representation of Scotland 
and Ireland could be increased only either 
by transferring the elective franchise from 
some of those by whom it was at present 
enjoyed, or by increasing the number of 
the Members of that House —not by ten, 
but at least by sixty. If they adopted the 
latter, they must give to England a pro- 
portion of four times more than to Ireland 
and Scotland. Instead of 658 Members, 
the House must be made to consist of 720. 
Now, there was not a Member of that 
House who would consent to that. There 
were no means, therefore, by which the 
Representation of Scotland could be im- 
proved unless the gallant General’s Motion 
were negatived. The gallant General 
seemed to object to the addition of any 
Irish Members, not so much on the score 
of religious considerations, as on the 
ground of the obstruction to public busi- 
ness which the frequent addresses of the 
Irish Members occasioned. Now it ap- 
peared to him that there was not one of 
the hon. Members for Ireland who ad- 
dressed the House so frequently as the 
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gallant General did. But if the Irish 
Members spoke much, the Scotch did not 
speak at all. If the gallant General 
thought, that the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land would join the Catholics of Ireland, 
he was mistaken. On the contrary, he 
might consider the former as a set-off 
against the latter; and look to them as 
his allies against any attack of the Catho- 
lics, come when it might. It was said 
that the Church was in danger. Was, it 
ever in danger from Scotch Members? 
When the Test and Corporation Act was 
repealed, the Scotch Members divided 
thirteen to seven against the repeal. It 
ought to be recollected, that, at the time 
of the Union with Scotland, when forty- 
five Members were allowed to that coun- 
try, the revenue of Scotland was only 
120,0002. It was now 4,000,000/. The 
present population of Scotland, as com- 
pared with the population of England, was 
as one to four; the revenue as one to eight. 
And yet the effect of adopting the gallant 
General’s Motion would be, that not a 
single additional Member could be given 
to Scotland. On that ground he should 
oppose the gallant General’s Motion, ifon 
no other. The friends of Scotland must 
reject the Motion. No Scotch Member 
who voted for the Motion would dare to 
go back to his constituents and hope to 
find favour with them. If he thought 
that what he asked for Scotland, or the 
Irish Members for Ireland, were contrary 
to the principles of sound Representation, 
he would not advocate it; but what was 
asked would only do away with the rotten 
part of the Representation. They were 
told that Glasgow, having 148,000 in- 
habitants, was to have two Members, the 
number which Gatton at present had. In 
the Bill his Majesty’s Ministers had dealt 
severely with Scotland. Forty-seven 
boroughs were still to have one Member 
each; yet the whole population of those 
forty-seven boroughs did not amount to 
within 10,000 of the population of Glasgow 
alone. He would’ not detain the House 
on the general question. There was one 
view which he took of it which he had not 
yet seen touched upon. For fifty years 
the popular complaint had been, of the 
influence of the Crown in that House. 
That influence was now dead and gone. 
The last finishing to it was given by the 
Duke of Wellington ; not with the view 
of reducing the influence of the Crown, 
but with the view to retrenchment. By 
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that retrenchment the influence of the 
Crown in that House had been annihilated. | 
There existed, however, an influence much | 
more base and degrading—the influence | 
of the owners of boroughs; an influence | 
base and degrading, and frequently turned 
against the Crown. He had seen Ad- 
ministrations formed—not on the ground 
of the confidence which the country or the 
Crown had in its members, but from the 
reply to the question, whether the Mem- 
bers of it could gain the assistance of this 
Duke, or that Marquis, who had Repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. 
Even the possession of the ‘Treasury 
boroughs was now of no use; for, ona 
change of Ministry, their possessors im- 
mediately went into Opposition. Among 
the other objections which had been urged 
tothe Bill, it was stated, that it would 
prevent lawyers from getting into the | 
House. He should like to see the popu- 
lar assembly into which lawyers would not 
get. There never had been any Parlia- 
ment in which there were not many law- 
yers, except that of Henry 4th, to which 
the Sheriffs were instructed not to return 
any lawyers; a circumstance of which 
Lord Coke spoke with great indignation | 
—calling that Parliament, Parlcamentum 
indoctum. He believed, that the proposed 
Reform would effect the greatest possible 
change in the Representation. He be- 
lieved, and he hoped and wished, that that 
change would be greatly beneficial. It 
had been said to those who talked of re- 
storing the Constitution—show us what 
the Constitution was which you wish to 
restore. That Constitution declared, that 
Parliament should be composed of the 
Earls, Barons, Burgesses, and Freemen 
of the Realm. A commission, composed 
of the most learned men, in the reign of 
James Ist, declared that the ancient Con- 
stitution, established by the law of the 
land, was, that the elective franchise was 
vested in every man paying scot and lot. 
The present measure did not go so far as 
that declaration, but it was an approxi- 
mation to it. He hoped that no attempt 
would go beyond it ; for it was sufficiently 
Sweeping. It was a vital measure as con- 
sidered with reference to the Represent- 
ation of the country to which he had the 
honour to belong; and as such he should 
cordially support it. 

Lord Loughborough said, that if he 
thought it possible that the Motion of the 
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jurious to Scotland, he should, as one of 


| Revolution [hear, hear /}. 





gallant General could be in any way in- 
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the Representatives of that country, pause 
before he gave it his support. But, being 
of opinion that the House, as at present 
constituted, was not too numerous to at- 
tend to the various questions and im- 
portant interests upon which it had to de- 
termine, he should certainly vote for the 
gallant General’s Motion, With respect 
to the noble Lord’s Bill, it appeared to 
him to alter, not only the constituency of 
that House, but the Constitution of the 
country. If population were to be the 
criterion of Representation, why make 
such a distinction between England and 
Scotland? Why adopt one principle on 
one side of the Tweed, and another prin- 
ciple on the other side? Why give twelve 
Scotch counties, with a population of 
1,521,000, only one Member each, and 
give twelve English counties, with a popu- 
lation of 1,175,000, three Members each ? 
It was in vain, after that fact, to talk of 
the principle of the Bill. In truth, there 
was no principle in it but the principle of 
He was aware 
of the meaning of that ironical cheer ; and 
that the word Revolution was considered 
an objectionable one. ‘The member for 
Preston, and other Members, voted for the 
Bill, because it would lead to Annual Par- 
liaments, Vote by Ballot, and Universal 
Suffrage. Tle therefore would resist the 
measure. Te would not only do his duty 
as an individual, but his duty to his 
country as a Member of Parliament. He 
meant to vote for the recommendation of 
the hon. member for Liverpool, and he 
would do so because a change would be a 
violation of the Union. It would infringe 
the eighteenth Article of the Union. It 
would increase the Representation of one 
part of the empire without increasing 
that of the othey. He would oppose all 
the changes, unless they were made on 
the basis of the present proportion of the 
Representatives of the different parts of 
the empire. . 

On the hon. Member taking his seat, 
there was a cry of “ Adjourn,” but after 
some time, 

Colonel Wood obtained possession of 
the House, and went on to say, that as he 
voted for the second reading of the Bull, 
he was anxious to explain the reason of 
the vote he meant to give. He feltsit his 
duty to vote for the Motion of the gallant 
General, but in doing so he did not give 
that vote for the purpose of destroying the 
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Bill. The time was arrived when some 
Reform was necessary, and the Bill, with 
certain amendments might effect that 


Reform ; but if it were to pass into a law, ' 


it must be with many amendments. The 
instruction moved by the gallant General, 
related, in his opinion, to a point which 


was open to discussion ; and if it was not, | 
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‘none of them had any objections to make 
_to the principle of the Bill ; the objections 
_to its details might be discussed in the 


Yommittee. He hoped, therefore, that 
_ nobody would object to the second 
reading. 


Bill read a second time, 


— reese rcrs acer 


it was of no use for them to go into the | 


Committee. As he understood the gal- 


lant General’s proposition, it said nothing | 


of the proportion of Members for the 
different parts of the empire. The gal- 
lant General said, indeed, and so he 


(Colonel Wood) thought, that the relative | 
proportion of Members for the different | 
parts of the empire was a point of great | 
importance, and it had been solemnly | 


settled at the Union of Scotland, and the 
Union of Ireland, and ought not tc be dis- 
turbed. 
pleasant to his Irish friends ; but when it 
was said, that they were not sufficient to 
protect Irish interests, he was bound to say, 
that, at least, he heard as great a number 
of eloquent appeals from Members of that 
part of the empire as from any other. The 
Bill, as it was at first drawn, went to ex- 
tinguish seventy of the Members for 
England; and now it would extinguish 


forty-one [some voice called out “ forty.” | 


As that was the case, when he found Irish 
and Scotch Members standing up for their 


countries, he thought it his duty, as an; 


English Member, to stand up for the 
proper proportion of Representatives for 
England. He should, at a future oppor- 
tunity, explain what amendments he 
thought necessary in the Bill. 

On the hon. Member resuming his scat, 
there was a mingled call to *‘‘ adjourn” 
and “go on.” After the calls had con- 
tinued some time, 

Mr. Lytton Bulwer moved the adjourn- 


ment of the Debate, as there were yet | 


several Members who desired to speak, 
Lord Althorp said, as it was evident 
that the Debate must be adjourned, he 
did not see any use in continuing it any 
longer. 
Debate adjourned. 


Lonpon Coat Trapt Brix.] Mr. 
Frankland Lewis moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man observed, that there was no objection 
whatever to the principle of the measure. 
He had communicated with several coal 
merchants of London on the subject, and 


He wished to say nothing un- | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1831. 


Minures.} Bills. Brought up from the Commons. Dean 
Forest Boundarics, Post Office Sale, Corporate Funds, 
Elections (Ireland), and Sea Apprentices Settlement. 

Petitions presented. In favour of Reform, by the Duke of 
RICHMOND, from the Western Division of Sussex. Against 
Slavery, by Lord Somers, from Hereford :-—By Lord 
Surrienp and Lord BEx ey, from various Congregations 
of Dissenters, For the Repeal of the Beer Bill, by Lord 
Somers, from Hereford; and from the Corporation of 
that City, for the Protection of its Rights and Privileges, 


| Rerorm — Peritrion From Norru- 
| AMPToNSinE.] Earl Spencer said, he had 
to present a Petition from the county of 
Northampton, which had been agreed to 
at a public meeting convened by the High 
Sheriff. The petition was in favour of the 
measure of Reform now before the other 
House, and the petitioners prayed, that their 
Lordships would pass that measure when it 
came up to them. The petition was sign- 
ed only by the High Sheriff; but the 
meeting-was humerously attended, and the 
petition spoke the sense of a majority of 
the county. The noble Earl presented a 
similar petition from Towcester, North- 
amptonshire. 

The Earl of Westmorland (who came 
into the House shortly after this petition 
was presented) said, he felt himself in a 
very disagreeable situation, from his not 
having been present when the petition 
from the county of Northampton was pre- 
sented. He knew very well that the course 
he was now pursuing was somewhat irre- 
gular, but he would attempt to bring him- 
self into order by moving that the petition 
be taken into consideration at a future 
day. In the first place, he wished to tell 
their Lordships that he did not concur in 
that petition; and, secondly, he wished 
to rescue the gentry of the county of 
Northampton, generally, from the dis- 
credit of having supported a petition in 
favour of a tyrannical and arbitrary mea- 
sure [‘ hear, hear !’’]. Yes, he intended to 
be heard; noble Lords might take his 
word for that. The objections to that 
measure were of so grave a character and 
‘SO numerous, that he could not deal with 
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them properly, except in a speech too | was what the Parliament had done, and 
long for an incidental discussion of this | he believed that the people were grateful 


kind. He, therefore, would only say, that | for it. 


he did not concur in the nieasure, aud en- 
deavour to rescue the gentry of the coun- 
ty from having concurred in it. He 
thevaght the measure was both a revolu- 
tion and revolutionary. He hield, that 
there were two pririciples which could not 
be violated without departing from the 
Constitution. The first was, that no man 
could be divested of a legal right excepta 
known crime had been proved against 
him; the second was, that the poorest 
man in the land, however low he might 
be, was quite as much entitled tothe pro- 
tection of the laws as the highest person 
in the country. These were principles in 
which he had been brought up, and he 
would ever stand up in defence of them. 
And yet this measure was one which went 
to the disfratichisement of all the people 
of England who happened not to be free- 
holders, or not to come within the favoured 
and arbitrary limits of the measure. ‘The 
tieasure, therefore, was contrary to the 
British Constitution. The whole of the 
lower orders of England were stamped 
with the mark of degradation by this Bill. 
He trusted, that when the people were 
properly informed upon this subject—when 
they knew that they were to be made 
Helots in their own land,—they would 
rise up against this extraordinary measure. 
As to the disfranchisement of the close 
boroughs, that, consistently with the 
British Constitution, could not be done. 
“ Non meus hic sermo,” said the noble 
Lord; “ it is the argument of Junius, 
and let those who find fault with it, 
find fault with Junius, not with me.” 
Junius argued the question of the 
Close boroughs very fairly and very 
well. First, Junius put the objection, 
and dealt with the anomaly; but then, 
on t’other side, he said, ‘“‘ Now | don’t 
know, perhaps I should like to disfran- 
chise them; but then, if I were to allow 
that, how do I know that you or I will 
not be disfranchised next ?—if [ allow the 
principle, I cannot tell how far it may be 
carried.” He contended, that the Par- 
liament deserved gratitude, not degrada- 
tion in the eyes of the people. It had 
removed 25,000,000/. of taxes; it had 
repealed every law against the liberty of 
the subject ; and had abolished every sort 
of division and distinction amongst all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, This 





He thought, that this was a sufb- 
cient excuse for his not having joined in 
that petition which the noble Earl had 
thought proper to present in his absence. 
It was a mistake to say, that the petition 
was signed by the High Sheriff; it was 
signed by the High Sheriff’s deputy, and 
the High Sheriff himself was not present 
at the meeting. This meeting was called 
by certain persons in the Great Hall, 
which was a place larger than that House; 
there were a great number of persons pre- 
sent; and a great disturbance ensued. 
The Sheriff adjourned the meeting into the 
open air, and then, in consequence of ill 
health being unable to attend, left his 
Under Sheriff to perform the business. 
One party got up this petition ; another 
party met at one of the inns, and signed 
a declaration, in which they expressed 
their alarm at this measure, and protested 
against it. Now, what he must take the 
liberty of saying was this—namely, that 
in the Hall the voice of the meeting was 
against the petition, and that, with the 
exception of about thirty, all the gentle- 
men of the county of Northampton who 
were present went and signed the protest. 
As many as fifty of the gentry and clergy, 
and about 400 other persons signed the 
protest. He said, therefore, that the peti- 
tion did not express the sense of the 
county. 

Earl Spencer said, that he should not 
have presented the petition in the absence 
of the noble Earl, if he had known that 
the noble Earl wished to be present at the 
presentation of it. He came down at 
the nsual hour, and presented the petition 
in the regular way ; and as the noble Karl 
had not favoured the meeting with his 
company, and stillless with the expression 
of those opinions to which he had to-day 
given utterance, it was not unnatural that 
he should not have supposed the noble Karl 
to be very much interested in the petition, 
The petition had been sent to him from 
the Under Sheriff with a letter, in which it 
was said, that the High Sheriff requested 
he would present it to their Lordships. 
Whatever might have been the prayer of 
a petition so forwarded to him, he should, 
if it were respectfully worded, have felt it 
his duty to present it. With regard to 
the meeting, it had certainly been held 
in the Town Hall at first; but any one 
who had seen the Town Hall would know 
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that it was nothing like so large as that 
House, and, on this occasion, it had some- 
how or other been filled, before the doors 
were opened, with persons whose conduct 
plainly showed that they were there for the 
purpose of exciting a disturbance. An 
adjournment to the Market-place was 
resolved on; and then a party absented 
themselves from the meeting, and drew 
up a declaration, which he ‘was informed, 
had been carried round the town and 
signed by the lowest persons. To that 
he did not object—for he agrced that the 
lowest had just as good a right as the 
highest had to the expression of their 
opinions; but he contended that those who 
had remained with the meeting that was 
presided over by the regular authority, 
ought to be considered as the county 
meeting, and that the petition which had 
proceeded from them ought to be consi- 
dered as the petition of a meeting of the 
county regularly advertised, and convened 
with the usnal formalities. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that he 
did not rise to occupy their Lordships 
with his opinions about Parliamentary 
Reform, or about the Bill on that subject 
before the other House of Parliament; but 
connected as he was with the highly re- 
spectable county of Northampton, and 
with the highly respectable gentlemen 
who signed the requisition, he did feel 
himself called upon to vindicate those 
gentlemen from that uniust aspersion 
which the noble Earl had cast upon them, 
in accusing them of having lent their sup- 
port to a tyrannical and_ revolutionary 
measure. He deprecated violent language 
alike on both sides, upon a measure in 
which the country was so deeply interested ; 
and he was extremely sorry that the noble 
Earl should have characterized such a 
measure as tyrannical and revolutionary. 
Still more did he regret that the noble 
Earl should have aspersed honourable 
men, bysaying that they were tyrants and 
revolutionists, which was the plain conse- 
quence of the accusation that they had 
supported a tyrannical and revolutionary 


measure; for, whatever might be the | 


warmth of the noble Earl’s attachment to 
the Constitution, the noble Earl’s charac- 


ter was not, and could not be, higher than | 


the character of many of those upon whom 
he had cast this aspersion. For his own 
part, he gave to every man who differed 
from him on constitutional questions the 
fullest credit for being actuated by no 
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other motive than the welfare of his coun- 
try. He should always do so, and he 
hoped that others would do the same, 
He would not trouble their Lordships then 
with any observations upon the Bill; nor 
should he have addressed their Lordships 
then at all, but that he felt himself called 
upon to relieve a respectable body of men 
from an aspersion, which he trusted that 
the noble Earl himself would, upon reflec- 
tion, regret that he had cast upon them. 


Breacn or Privitecr—Casr or 
“Tue Times.”] The Earl of Limerick said 
—Presuming, my Lords, upon the very 
kind indulgence which I received at the 
hands of your Lordships yesterday, when 
J brought before your Lordships what | 
conceived to be a breach of the privileges 
of your Lordships’ House, I am induced 
to entreat your Lordships to indulge me 
now for one or two minutes, and I promise 
not to detain your Lordships longer. Hav- 
ing already stated to your Lordships, 
fully and unreservedly, my opinion upon 
the subject in question, it would be at 
once bad taste and bad sense, if I were to 
travel into the matter again; and I rise 
now, to assure your Lordships that I have 
no personal feeling whatever with regard 
to the transaction. True it is, my Lords, 
that I considered that it was through me 
that the dignity of your Lordships’ House 
was attacked,—but it was in consequence 
of the attack upon that dignity, and not 
in consequence of what was said of me 
personally, that I brought the matter 
under the notice of your Lordships. 
These were the grounds upon which | 
acted, and if I had it to do again, I would 
do precisely as Ihave done. My Lords, 
I have endeavoured to save your Lord- 
| ships some time and trouble by looking 
| into the precedents which have been fol- 
| lowed upon similar occasions, or to which 
' similar occasions have given rise; and I 
_ find that, in early days, very severe penal- 
_ ties have been inflicted upon persons who 

have been guilty of such an offence as 
| that which I conceive has been committed 
/in the present instance. However, my 
| Lords, 1 am no advocate for violent mea- 
sures, or for severe penalties in any case. 

The Lord Chancellor here interrupted 
| the noble Earl, and said—I am sure, my 
| Lords, that the noble Earl means nothing 
_ but what is quite right in the course which 
| he is now pursuing; but allow me to sug- 
| gest to your Lordships, that that course Is 
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not consistent with the order of your 
Lordships’ proceedings. Your Lordships 
yesterday agreed to an order,—namely, 
« That the printer of The Times newspaper 
do attend this House to-morrow at four 
o'clock.” Now that order is peremptory ; 
and I take it, that in the first instance 
your Lordships must be informed whether 
that order has been complied with, and 
whether the person is in attendance. 
With this, I apprehend, your Lordships 
must commence your proceedings in this 
matter, unless the noble Earl intends to 
move, that that order be discharged, and 
that I do not understand to be the noble 
Earl’s intention. 

The Earl of Limerick.—Certainly, my 
Lords, I have no such intention, any more 
than I have the intention of pursuing any 
course which is inconsistent with the order 
of your Lordships’ proceedings. I will 
therefore very shortly bring my observa- 
tions upon the subject toa conclusion. My 


Lords, I have no personal feeling in the | 


matter. I took it up solely for the sake 
of the House, and with the House I now 
leave it. 

Mr. Pulman, the Yeoman Usher, here 
appeared at the Bar, and said—‘‘ My 
Lords, the printer of The Times newspaper 
is in attendance.” 

The Lord Chancellor.—Let him be 
brought to the Bar. 

The Printer of The Times was accord- 
ingly placed at the Bar. 

The Lord Chancellor.—What is your 
name ? 

Answer.-~-John Joseph Lawson. 

The Lord Chancellor—Are you the 
printer of The Times newspaper ? 

Mr. Lawson.—I am, my Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Look at the 
paper which will be handed to you, at the 
paragraph which will be pointed out to 


you. [Here Mr. Courtenay, the Clerk of 


the Parliament, showed Mr. Lawson The 
Times newspaper which contained the 
paragraph complained of.] Are you the 
printer of the paper in which that para- 
graph is inserted ? 

Mr. Lawson.—I am, my Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor.—You may with- 
draw. 

Mr, Lawson having withdrawn from the 
Bar, one of the Clerks of the Table read 
the following paragraph :— 

“Yet mean, cruel, and atrocious as 
every civilized mind must consider the 
doctrine, that Ireland has no need of Poor- 
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laws, or some equivalent for them—hate- 
ful and abominable as is such a screen for 
inhumanity—there are men, or things with 
human pretensions, nay with lofty privi- 
leges, who do not blush to treat the mere 
proposal of establishing a fund for the 
relief of the diseased or helpless Irish with 
brutal ridicule and almost impious scorn. 
Will any man credit, that an Irish absentee 
Lord could say what he is reported to 
have uttered in the House of Peers last 
night, when Lord Rosebery presented a 
Petition, praying that a compulsory tax 
on land might be introduced into Ireland, 
towards alleviating her poor? We shall 
not name him,—because the House of 
Lords is armed with a thing called a ‘ Bar,’ 
and other disagreeable appendages. But 
there are members of that House who sur- 
prise nobody by declaring their indifference 
to ‘ popular odium,’—especially when they 
are at such a distance from Ireland as to 
ensure the safety of their persons.” 

After the reading of the above para- 
graph there was a short pause, and then 

Lord Wynford rose and said, “* My 
Lords, I, for one, beg leave to express my 
obligation to the noble Earl near me, for 
having brought this matter under the con- 
sideration of your Lordships, and ”— 

Here a call was made to clear the Bar, 
which was accordingly done. All the 
strangers below the Bar, not excepting the 
Reporters, were put out of the House. The 
Members of the House of Commons, who 
were standing at the foot of the Throne, 
were allowed to remain. The following 
proceedings, it is understood, then took 
place. 

Their Lordships determined that the 
paragraph was a false and scandalous libel. 
Mr. Lawson was then again called in. 

The Lord Chancellor informed him, 
on his being placed at the Bar, that the 
House had determined that the paragraph, 
which had appeared in the paper of which 
he was the printer, was a false and scan- 
dalous libel, and that their Lordships were 
then ready to hear any thing which he 
might have to urge in his defence. 

Mr. Lawson expressed his regret, that 
there should have appeared in The Times 
newspaper, of which he was the printer, 
any paragraph calculated to give offence 
either to their Lordships in general, or to 
any noble Earl in particular. Their Lord- 
ships must be aware, that owing to the 
rapidity with which a journal like The 
Times must be printed, and the multipli- 
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their way into it, it was almost impossible | 


for him, using every diligence in his power, 
to. peruse every separate paragraph which 
appeared in the paper. The paragraph 
of which their Lordships complained, had | 
found its way inadvertently into the. 
paper, aiid he had only to repeat his deep 
regret that it had done so. 

Mr. Lawson was ordered to withdraw, | 
but shortly afterwards was recalled to the | 
Bar, when several questions were put to! 
hin by several of their Lordships, through | 
the Lord Chancellor. He was asked, | 
whether he had the supreme control of the | 
paper of which he was the printer ?—He 
replied that he had not. He was then! 
saked, if he knew who had ?—He replied, | 
that he considered himself to be holding 
a confidential situation in The Times 
office, and that he therefore could not 
answer that question without a breach 
of trust to his employers, and a loss of 
character to himself. 

The Lord Chancellor informed Mr. 
Lawson that he was not bound to answer 
any questions unless he pleased. It would 
be enough for him to state to their Lord- 
ships that he declined answering any ques- 
tion to which he had an objection. At 
the same time, he must inform him, that 
their Lordships would form their own 
opinions as to his reasons for not answer- 
ing such questions as might be put to him. 
Was he to understand that Mr. Lawson 
declined to answer the last question ? 

Mr. Lawson.—Certainly. 

A noble Lord then asked, whether a 
gentleman, whose name he mentioned, was 
not the editor of The Times newspaper. 

Mr. Lawson replied, that this was only 
another mode of putting to him the last 
question ; and therefore, with all respect 
to their Lordships, he must decline giving 
any answer to it. 

Mr. Lawson was then asked, whether he 
was the person whose name was entered 
as the printer at the Stamp-office.—He 
replied, yes. Certain questions were then 
put to him respecting the proprietors of 
the paper, whose names were entered at 
the Stamp-office; but his reply was, that 
he did not know who they were. He was 
then ordered to withdraw. 

Lord Wynford moved, ‘That John 
Josep Lawson, having admitted himself 
to be the printer of a false and scandalous 
libel, which had appeared in The Times 
newspaper of the 16th instant, be fined 
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1002. and committed to Newgate till the 
fine be paid.” 

The Motion was resisted by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Lansdown, and Earl Grey. 
The House was about to divide on the 
Motion, when, on the amendment of a 


noble Lord, it was carried, that Mr. Law- 


son should be committed to the custody 
of the Usher of the Black Rod, and that 
he do attend their Lordships to-morrow 
morning at ten of the clock. Ordered 
accordingly. 


Civin List.] Earl Grey rose, to move 


'that their Lordships should go into a 


Committee on the Civil List Bill. Their 
Lordships were, no doubt, aware, the noble 
Earl said, that hitherto it had been cus- 
tomary to vote, under the head of the 
Civil List, not only all the personal ex- 
penses of the Monarch, but also many of 
the civil expenses of Government. It had 
been the custom, not only in the reign of 
George 3rd, but also in that of George 
4th; and the total amount of the sums 
voted for the Civil List of the late Monarch, 
including the personal expenses of the 
King, and the civil expenses of his Govern- 
ment, amounted to 1,056,000/. In the 
Civil List proposed by the late Government, 
it was intended to make some alteration, 
and to separate from the personal expen- 
diture of the King part of the expense of 
the Civil Government. It was intended 
to transfer part of the expenses which had 
been previously charged on the Civil List 
to the consolidated fund, and to vote them 
in future annually with the Estimates. It 
had been proposed to separate from the 
Civil List, the salaries of the Judges, 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
of some other offices which were to cease 
with the lives of their present holders. 
The amount of the salaries of these offices 
in England and Ireland towether, was 
63,3897. This sum was to be separated 
from the Civil List, and was to be trans- 
ferred to the consolidated fund, and 
voted along with the ordinary estimates 
of the year. Besides, there were to be 
taken from the Civil List 30,0002., which 
was paid for our Consular establishments ; 
13,0401. paid for expenses in Scotland, 
for prosecutions, &c. &c.; and 7,5130. 
paid to Dissenting Ministers in England— 
amounting together to 50,5531. Now, 
this sum, added tg the former sum of 
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63,3891. which he had before mentioned, 
gave a total in round numbers of 114,0007. 
which was, in future, according to that pro- 
position, to be separated from the Civil 
List. It was then proposed by the late 
Government, to vote for the Civil List of his 
Majesty, comprising the personal expenses 
of the Sovereign, and part of the expenses of 
his Civil Government, a sum of 970,000/., 
which, added to the 114,000/. already 
mentioned, made all the expenses of the 
Civil List proposed by the late Govern- 
ment 1,084,0002., which was 100,000/. 
less than the Civil List voted to his late 
Majesty. It had been proposed by the 
present Government to carry still further 
the principle of separating the expenses of 
the Government from the expenses neces- 
sary to enable the King to live in that 
comfort and splendor to which no King 
had a better title than the gracious So- 
vereign at present on the throne. For this 
purpose it was proposed in the Bill which 
he now moved to have referred to a Com- 
mittee, that there should be nothing con- 
tained except what related to the personal 
expenses of his Majesty. The reasons 
for making this separation he would state 
at a subsequent period. At present it 
would be most convenient to show how 
the Civil List proposed by the present 
Government would operate in comparison 
with that proposed by the late Govern- 
ment. It had been proposed, in the first 
place, to transfer to the consolidated fund 
a considerable part of the pensions which 
now existed, and were hereafter to be 
reduced. Secondly, it was proposed to 
transfer to the same fund the salaries of 
the Judges, the diplomatic salaries, and 
the salary of the Lord Lieutenant of [re- 
land, amounting in all to 382,249/. It 
was also proposed to vote in the Committee 
of Supply the sum of 30,0002. proposed 
by the former Government, for the sala- 
ries and expenses connected with the Board 
of Works. It was also proposed that the 
salaries of Ambassadors, of the Lord Privy 
Seal, &c. amounting to 171,000/. should 
be voted in Supply. The amount of the 
Civil List, as proposed, was 510,000/. 
which, added to the sum he had mention- 
ed, made the whole sum 1,063,418/., so 
that the real difference of expense between 
the Civil, List proposed, by the present 
and the late Government, was not more 
than 21,000/., a saving which arose from 
the reduction of some offices, and the call- 
ing in of some pensions. He could not 
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state that there was in this respect atty 
great saving at present, but there would 
eventually be a large saving. With re- 
spect to the reductions which the present 
Ministry intended to make in the Pension 
List, he had to observe, that the late Go- 
vernment had intended to reduce it from 
150,000/. to 140,0002. The present Go- 
vernment intended to reduce it, not to 
140,000/. but to 75,000/.; so that there 
would eventually be a saving in the Pension 
List of 65,0002. At the same time there 
would be a great diminution it the amount 
of pensions which Government would have 
the power to grant. According to caleu- 
lations which he had made, the average 
amount of pensions falling in upon the 
English List was 2,600/. per annum, on 
the Scotch List, 1,2002., on the Irish, 
2,400/., making in the whole 6,2007. By 
the restrictions, however, above alluded to, 
as intended by the late Government until 
the whole amount of pensions was reduced 
to 140,000/., the sum of 1,200/. only on the 
Irish, and 8002. on the Scotch List could 
be granted ; which sums, added to 2,6001., 
the average amount of pensions falling in 
on the English List, made 4,600/. the 
annual amount of pensions which the late 
Government retained the power of grant- 
ing. According to the present proposal, 
the manner in which the reduction was to 
be made was this. The whole of the pen- 
sions on all the three Lists were to be 
arranged in alphabetical order, and one- 
half, or rather less than one-half, was to be 
placed on the Civil List : and as these fell 
in, Government would have the power of 
granting pensions to that amount. He had 
stated to their Lordships that the average 
amount of pensions which at present fell in 
annually was 6,200/.; it was, therefore, 
something less than the half of this sum, 
that was, about 3,000/., which the Govern- 
ment would possess the power of granting, 
making a sum of about 1,500. per annum, 
annually saved to the public. This was 
the general arrangement made by his 
Majesty’s Ministers with respect to pen- 
sions. It remained for him to state what 
the different articles were which formed 
the 510,000/. now placed on the Civil List. 
That List was to be divided into five 
classes. The first class. contained the 
Privy Purse for the King, and the allow- 
ance for the establishment of the Queen. 
The sum fixed for the privy purse was 
60,000/., a sum which he was sure that 
their Lordships would not think too large, 
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when they heard that it was the same 
amount as that which had been appro- 
priated to this purpose ever since the 
year 1779. The allowance for the Queen’s 
establishment was 50,0007. He was sure 
that it would not be necessary for him 
to vindicate the amount of that sum: on 
the contrary, he felt that he had rather 
occasion to lament that it was not larger, 
when he recollected, that at the time the 
late Queen Charlotte first came to this 
country her allowance was fixed at the 
same amount, and that in the year 1786 
it had been raised to 58,0002. He would 
take that opportunity of stating the indig- 
nation which he felt on hearing last night 
of the shameful manner in which her 
illustrious name had been made the sub- 
ject of attack. He felt the greater in- 
dignation, because he knew that there 
was not the slightest shadow of founda- 
tion for the malevolent imputations which 
had been insinuated against her. He 
felt that he ought to regret that this sum 
was too little, rather than apologize to their 
Lordships for its being too much. Here 
also he must say, that the means which 
had been granted to all former Queens 
had not been granted to her present Ma- 
jesty, to provide for the expenses incident 
to her exalted station. He lamented, that 
the usual sum had not been granted to 
her Majesty for an outfit, as she had many 
things to provide for her exalted position 
in the country, and as she could not pro- 
vide for them at all without anticipating 
much of her ordinary revenue. The pre- 
sent Government, then, proposed to grant 
60,0002. for the privy purse, and 50,0002. 
forthe Queen’sallowance,making 110,0002, 
in all. The second class comprised the 
salaries of the great officers of the House- 
hold, amounting to 130,100/. Here he 
must observe, that the Committee to 
which the Estimates of the Civil List had 
been referred, after examining into the 
subject, had proposed that this grant be 
reduced 119,000/. [A noble Lord ex- 
pressed his surprise at this statement. ] 
He begged pardon, he meant that it be 
reduced to 119,000/. Now this would 
have reduced the general estimate of the 
Civil List to 498,000/. But when it came 


to be considered in the other House of 


Parliament, the House would not accede to 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
but left the Civil List at the amount of 
510,000/. as originally proposed by the 
Government, The third class comprised 
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the expenditure in the departments of the 
Lord Steward, of the Lord Chamberlain, 
of the Master of the Horse, &c., and 
for that expenditure the sum of 180,000/, 
was allowed. He was happy to say, that 
upon an examination into this subject by 
the Committee, it appeared that there 
could be no reduction made in the amount 
of expenses incurred on account of his 
Majesty’s personal comfort, beyond that 
which had been made before this Go- 
vernment entered into office. The next 
class comprised the Royal bounties and 
charities, for which 23,000. was provided; 
and the fifth and last class included the 
pensions, in which there had been a reduc- 
tion made, which brought the sum provided 
for them down from 140,000/. to 75,000/. 
The comparison, then, between the Ksti- 
mates of the two Governments on these 
five classes stood thus :—For the first class 
both Governments had set aside a sum of 
110,0002.; for the second class the late 
Government had set aside 140,5461.; and 
the present Government 130,000. Now 
the difference on this point did not arise 
from any saving which had been made to 
the public, but from the transfer of several 
items to the consolidated fund. For the 
third class, which consisted of the Bills for 
the departments of the Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the 
Horse, &c., the late Government proposed 
210,5002., and the present Government 
proposed 180,000/. But this difference 
was not occasioned by any saving made 
to the public. For the fourth class the 
same charge was made in both. For 
the fifth class, which contained the pen- 
sions, the late Government had made a 
provision of 140,000/.: the present Go- 
vernment had reduced it to 75,0001; 
so that, adding up the amount of each 
separate vote, the late Government made 
a provision of 624,0002. for the Civil List, 
and the present Government a provision 
of 510,600/., leaving a difference of 
114,0002. between thetwo. This was not 
all made up of savings: the great advan- 
tage of it consisted in the reduction of 
the pensions, which he had already de- 
scribed, and which would only be a saving 
eventually. This was the general state- 
ment which he had to make of the provi- 
sions for the King under the present Civil 
List Bill. He wished then to point out 
the advantages which he conceived would 
arise from separating the personal expenses 
of the Monarch from the civil expenses of 
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the Government. The separation would 
remove all doubt from the public mind as 
to the portion of the Civil List which was 
actually required for the expenses of royal 
state. There would be a great advantage 
in this; for the country would then know 
what portion of expense was furnished 
for the support, for the comfort, and the 
splendor, of the Monarch, and thus a stop 
would be put to the cruel misrepresenta- 
tions which had so long been circulated 
on that subject. He thought that when 
the amount of the pensions was taken into 
consideration, and it was considered that 
510,0002. was all the sum set aside to 
pay them, and to support the Royal dig- 
nity, no one would think it too much, 
as compared either with the provision 
made for former sovereigns of England, 
or with that made for the other sovereigns 
of Europe. Besides, in separating the 
civil expenses of the Government from the 
Civil List, there was this further advan- 
tage, that you brought them under the 
control of Parliament, and enabled Par- 
liament annually to deal with them as cir- 
cumstances might require. The result of 
the new arrangement proposed by the 
present Government would be, that there 
would be of that portion of public money 
formerly voted to the Civil List no less than 
553,0001. withdrawn from it, and placed 
under the control of Parliament : whereas, 
under the system of the late Government, 
only 114,0002. of that sum would have 
been rendered subject to the same control. 
There was only one other point to which 
he wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships, and that was, that the reduc- 
tion on the Pension List was only eventual, 
and not immediate. He knew that it had 
been made a reproach to the present Go- 
vernment that the amount of that List had 
not been reduced at once from 150,000/. 
to 75,0001. His answer to that reproach 
should be very brief. He did not mean 
to deny that, technically speaking, the 
Pension List, having been granted during 
the late King’s life only, ceased with him, 
and might be discarded instantly. But 
he thought that it would be a harsh, and, 
though not an illegal, an inequitable mode 
of proceeding so to deal with it. 
not bound to defend the manner in which 
the pensions onthat List had been granted, 
He had no interest in any of them. Whe- 
ther they had been granted improperly or 
not, he could not tell; he only knew that 
there were circumstances attending some 
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of them which excited great distrust in the 
public mind. He thought, however, that 
it would be invidious to go into a minute 
inquiry into the circumstances which had 
attended the granting of each pension. 
Though they were not legally pensions for 
life, the understanding that they were 
granted for life was so general, that it 
would be injustice, or something like in- 
justice, to take from individuals that pro- 
vision which they had been accustomed 
to think themselves entitled to as long as 
they lived. He therefore thought it better 
that the public should suffer the payment 
of these pensions for a time, than that it 
should be guilty of any conduct which 
bore the appearance of injustice, and 
which would have the effect of placing his 
Majesty in such a situation as would com- 
pel him to take away such pensions as his 
father and his brother had granted, under 
an expectation that they would be con- 
tinued for the lives of the present holders. 
That was the reason why the Ministers 
had thought that it ought not to reduce 
the Pension List at once to the amount 
at which they had determined to fix it 
eventually. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving, that this Bill be now com- 
mitted. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 
was far from his intention to offer any op- 
position to the Civil List to be granted to 
his Majesty. He thought, however, that 
a sum should be granted to his Majesty to 
defray the expenses of the Civil Govern- 
ment of the country, as well as of his 
Household. It was the custom, down to 
the time of George 2nd, to grant to the 
King taxes upon certain articles, for the 
purpose of enabling him to defray the ex- 
penses of the Civil Government. The 
principle on which he had drawn up his plan 
of the Civil List, was, to enable the Sove- 
reign, so far as was practicable, to defray 
all the expenses necessary to be incurred 
in supporting the dignity and splendor of 
the Crown, without having them mixed up 
with the expenses of his Civil Government. 


| Certainly the Crown had enjoyed great 


advantage in supporting its dignity and its 
efficiency, so long as the system of sup- 
porting itself on its hereditary revenues 
remained in practice. That system was 
departed from at the commencement of the 
reign of George 3rd, and a further depar- 
ture from it had been made since, into 
which, he would, with their Lordships’ 
permission examine presently. From the 
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accounts he had seen of the hereditary re- 
venues enjoyed by George 2nd, he had 
reason to believe, that if they were now en- 
joyed by the Sovereign, and employed in 
defraying the Civil expenses of the Go- 
vernment, and the dignity and splendor 
of the Crown, they would amount to a 
sum larger than would be necessary to 
meet those expenses, notwithstanding the 
increase which had been made in them by 
the increased salaries of the Judges, the 
increased number of the public offices, 
and the vast inerease of the Royal Pamily. 
He believed that the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, independent of its droits, 
and its West-Indja duties, amounted to 
not léss than 850,000/. a-year. He made 
this statement, because it was important 
that their Lordships should recollect it, 
and that the public should know, that 
notwithstanding the expenses of the Sove- 
reign were great, the Soyereign had as 
much right to the sum which he had men- 
tioned, as any of their Lordships had to 
their estates. The system of giving the 
Sovereign the amount of certain taxes for 
the support of his Civil Government was 
first departed from in the reign of George 
3rd, when a fixed spam was appointed in- 
stead of it for his support. 
time the expense of the Civil Government 
increased, and the Ciyil List became in 
debt. The consequence was, that in 1815 
an inquiry was made into the circumstan- 


ces which had caused that increase of 


charges. What was the course then 
adopted by Parliament? It was to bring 
certain charges —as, for instance, the 
charges for Ambassadors—under the an- 
nual vote of Parliament, and the object 
was, to avoid thereby the fixing of any 
fresh debt, for which no estimate could be 
previously made, upon the Civil List. In 
1820 it was determined that nothing 
should be brought before Parliament in 


connexion with the Civil List that was not | 
a casual expense, and for which a regular | 


vote could not be submitted. The late 
Government in presenting their Ciyil List, 
made a still further departure from the 
old plan, and upon this principle—where- 
ever part of a salary was to be paid out of 
the Civil List, and part out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, it was resolved to pay all 
out of the Consolidated Fund. — This 
course was adopted with regard to the sa- 
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of which had been since then abo- 
lished. He must complain of the part 
of the present Bill which subjected the 
salaries of the Great Officers of State to 
the annual vote of the House of Commons. 
He was of opinion that some measure 
should be adopted to place them, at least, 
upon the Consolidated Fund, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the country 
being left without a proper and efficient 
administration of public affairs. He would 
not leave the Government to the chance 
of being impeded by a small majority in a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which, according to the proposed plan, 
might diminish the salaries of public of- 
ficers at pleasure. At the period of the 
Revolution there were long discussions on 
the subject of the hereditary revenues of 
the Gruwn, and the provision for the So- 
vereign, but no one had ever dreamt of se- 
parating the Crown from the Civil Govern- 
ment, in making a provision for Royalty. 
The plan of separation was one of modern 
invention: he objected to it altogether, 
because by possibility it might place the 
Crown in a situation such as it ought not 
to be placed in, by depriving it of the as- 
sistance of a public officer, whose salary 
might be lost by a single vote in a Com- 
mittee of Supply. Further, he was of 
opinion that the repairs, alterations, and 
other expenses of the royal residences, li- 
mited as they were to a certain sum, ought 
to be placed under the control of the Trea- 
sury, and should not be left to an annual 
vote of the House of Commons. The 
noble Earl was mistaken in supposing 
that the saving upon Scotch and Irish pen- 
sions would amount to 4,0001. a-year. He 
(the Duke of Wellington) could only make 
the amount of saving 2,000. [Earl Grey 
intimated that he had stated it at the lat- 
ter sum.] He entirely agreed with the 
noble Lord in the propriety of abstaining 
from disturbing pensions, many of which 
had been well deserved, although a few 
might have been granted on insufficient 
grounds. ‘Two pensions had been, unsoli- 
cited by him, granted by his late Majesty 
to two near relations of his own—one after 


‘the battle of Salamanca—the other after 


that of Vittoria ; and he must say, that 
he felt deservedly proud of this favour gra- 


-ciously vouchsafed by his Sovereign. Par- 


laries of the Lord Chancellor, the Judges, | 


the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and also of various other officers, some 


his relations resigning them. 


liament might take away such marks of 
approbation, but he never would consent to 
He must 
repeat his expression of the pain which he 
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felt at seeing the expenses of the Sovereign 
detached entirely from those of the Civil 
Government, and the latter left, in point 
of fact, entirely at the mercy of the chance 
of a single vote in a division of the House 
of Commons. One word with respect to the 
discontinuance of the office of Auditor of 
the Civil List ; he assured the noble Lord 
that unless he had some perscn in the 
Treasury to perform the duties of that 
office, the Civil List must get into debt. 
He must object also to the proposed re- 
duction in the salaries of the great ofticers 
of the Government, and observe that at 
the existing rate of salaries, unless a first 
Lord of the Treasury (and the remark 
would apply to other officers) possessed a 
large private fortune, he must be ruined in 
consequence of the heavy expenses entailed 
on him by his situation, and the inadequacy 
of the sum allowed to meet those expenses, 
In proof of this, he might instance the cases 
of three Prime Ministers, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Perceval, and Mr. Canning, all of whom 
had been ruined by being in office. He 
himself had proposed a provision for the 
family of Mr. Canning in consequence. 
So much he thought it right to say on the 
subject of the higher offices in the Govern- 
ment. With respect to some of the smaller 


offices held by Members of the House of 


Commons, there were few in which, on Gen- 
tlemen accepting them, it did not take the 
whole of the first year’s salary to defray the 
expenses of re-elections, patents, &c. How 
could it be pretended, when such was the 
case both with respect to the higher and 
lower offices of Government, that the sala- 
ries of public men ought to be reduced ? 
The parliamentary business of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons was greater 
than could be at present performed by the 
members of Government; for instance, 
hardly a Committee sat in which it was 
not desired to have a person connected 
with Government as Chairman or member 
of it. Such being the case, he objected 
to the reduction in the number of Govern- 
ment officers (the Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land being one), as well as to the diminu- 
tion of the salaries of office. 

Viscount Goderich admitted the ex- 
penses incident to the holders of official 
situations were very great. There were 
many expenses which it would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate; but for many years 
Parliament had proceeded cutting down 
the salaries of minor offices, and it would 
not be either fair or decent if they did not 
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now proceed to deal with the salaries of 
places of greater consequence ; and as the 
former had been reduced on account of 
the alteration effected by a change in the 
currency, the latter ought not to escape 
similar treatment. He must confess that 
he thought the objections of the noble 
Duke, as to the probability of the dignity 
of the Crown being brought in some mea- 
sureintodegradation by the arrangement of 
the Civil List, were of no weight. The sala- 
ries of many of the higher offices had been 
paid from various sources, and they were 
now to be taken from one. He contended 
that, of late years, Parliament acquired 
and exercised an indirect control over the 
items of public expenditure contained in 
the Civil List, which was equivalent to the 
direct control, and that, therefore, placing 
these items under the direct cantro] of 
Parliament was, in practice and effect, no 
real change. He admitted, that the heree 
ditary revenue of the Crown, in all its 
branches, exceeded the amount of the 
Civil List as it now stood, but that if all 
the charges to be found on the Civil List, 
even in the reign of George 2nd, were 
retained, the amount would exceed the 
hereditary revenues. The noble Duke had 
objected also to the abolition of the 
office of Auditor of the Civil List; but 
he thought the duties of that office 
might be efficiently performed by the Trea- 
surer; and the salary of the Auditor was 
therefore a saving to the public. 

Lord Ellenborough said, with respect to 
salaries, a Treasury Minute not yet on 
their Lordships’ Table, had been made and 
printed, which, so far as it regarded the 
salaries of the officers of the Board of 
Control, he wished then to say was 
absurd, unjust, and injurious to the 
public service. The largest reductions 
were proposed in the salaries of the most 
efficient officers ; and the saving was not 
to the people of England, for the people of 
England did not pay a shilling towards 
the salaries of those officers. Lvery far- 
thing that could be saved in this depart- 
ment ought to be applied to strengthen 
and render it efficient. Having said so 
much, he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing his testimony to the 
merits of the officers of the Board of 
Control. From his knowledge of that 
department, he was bound to say, that the 
public could not have more efficient of- 
ficers. He was satisfied, that when the 
noble Earl opposite came to reconsider the 
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subject, he would find that he could make 
no reduction in the expenses of that Board. 
He could assure the noble Lord that the 
salaries of the clerks in that office were at 
present too low, and that the general 
strength of the department required to be 
augmented. With respect to the question 
immediately before their Lordships, he 
must express his regret, that the expenses 
of the Crown were in future to be exhibit- 
ed as a specific annual charge, distinct 
from the Civil Government of the State, 
thus separating the expenses of the Crown 
from the expenses of the Government and 
exhibiting the former as a naked pageant 
to the people. This was not the time 
when such an experiment ought to be 
made. He objected to the plan of placing 
under the control of Parliament a large 
number of matters formerly charged upon 
the Civil List—matters closely connected 
with the Civil Government, and in relation 
to which the utmost inconvenience was to 
be apprehended from taking annual votes of 
the House of Commons. He believed that 
the best Reformer in pecuniary matters 
was an honest Government acting under 
the control of Parliament. A popular as- 
sembly was rarely just or wisely economi- 
cal in financial matters; it was often ex- 
travagant, and frequently its proceedings 
were not equitable. 

The Earl of Carnarvon had always been 
of opinion that the personal expenses of 
the Monarch were unjustly exposed to 
public comment when mixed up with the 
public expenses. The mode in which the 
salaries of public officers were charged, 
partly on the Civil List and partly on 
other funds, also created great confusion 
in the public accounts. Upon these grounds 
he was friendly to the separation which 
had now taken place. As to the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, he did not blame the present Minis- 
ters for yielding to the wishes of the pub- 
lic on that point. If they had rigidly re- 
sisted all reduction of their own salaries, 
they might not have obtained credit from 
the public on other occasions when they 
did their duty. Admitting this, as he 
(Lord Carnarvon) had never received, and 
was never likely to receive, any of the 
public money, he felt himself called upon 
to say, that he thought the public more 
likely to be losers than gainers by a fur- 
ther reduction of the salaries of Ministers. 
Every one who knew any thing of the ex- 
pense of keeping up establishments in 
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this country knew that it was impossible 
that Ministers could maintain their estab- 
lishments, and perform what was expected 
from them, out of the salaries they received. 
The effect of any further reductions, then, 
would be, to oblige the King to choose his 
public servants from amongst the most 
opulent portion of the Aristocracy, and 
not from amongst those in whose hands 
from their principles and talents, the liber- 
ties of the country would be most secure, 
The King was at present obliged to select 
those whose private fortunes rendered them 
independent of remuneration—a circum- 
stance which often excluded the best and 
most intelligent persons from office. Those 
who served the country, and who did not 
receive salaries equal to their expenditure, 
considered the country was under obliga- 
tions to them, rather than that they owed 
the country a strict account for the money 
they received. It was not from Ministers 
that observations such as this could be ex- 
pected. He thought it his duty, then, as 
an independent Member of the House, to 
state his objections to the proposition for 
the reduction of salaries. In doing so, 
he did not wish to throw any difficulties 
in the way of the details of the present 
measure, but he did feel it to be his duty 
to express his disapprobation of the plan 
for reducing the salaries of public func- 
tionaries. 

The House then went into a Committee 
and the clauses of the Bill were agreed to 
without any Amendment. 

The House resumed. 
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Minutes ] Sir Ropert FerGuson took his seat for the 
City of Londonderry. 

Bills. Read a first time, Customs and Excise Oaths, Cotton 
Wool Duties. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Morpetn, the 
quantity of Foreign Wool imported into Great Britain 
and Ireland during the year 1830; distinguishing the 
Countries from whence it was imported, the different 
Ports in the United Kingdom where such import took 
place, and the number of pounds weight which paid only 
one half-penny per pound Duty; the quantity of Foreign 
Wool re-exported from the United Kingdom during the 
last five years, distinguishing the Countries to which such 
exports took place; the quantity of British Sheep and 
Lamb’s Wool, and Woollen Yarn, exported from the 
United Kingdom during the year 1830; distinguishing 
the Countries to which such export took place. 

Petitions presented. Infavour of Reform, by Lord ALTHORP, 
from the County of Perth, and from Toweester :— By Sir 
WILLIAM Foutkes, from Grinshoe:— By Mr. WILLIAM 
Russk.t, from Darlington, Durham, and Sedgefield :-— 
By Mr. Sprine Rick, from Fortrose Edinburgh Medi- 
eal Society,~and Rosemarkic:—By Sir RosertT PERL, 
from Cork, Against Reform, by Mr. Wiii1AM DUuN- 
comBk, from the Corporation of Leeds, from Bradford, 
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Barnsley, and Doncaster :— By Lord G. BENTINCK, from 
King’s Lynn:—-By Colonel Berrsrorp, from Burgesses 
of Berwick, resident in London:—By Sir Grorce Nu- 
GENT, from Buckingham:—-By Sir PHtuip EGerton, 
from Chester:—By Lord CHARLES CuuRCHILL, from 
Woodstock:—By Sir Ropert Pee, from Ilchester, 
Crail, and Ross-shire. By Mr. Lirr_eron, from the Quar- 
ter Sessions of Stafford, in favour of the Settlement by 
Apprenticeship Bill. From Burslem, for the Repeal of 
the New Beer Act. By Viscount BELGRAVE, against the 
Cotton Factories Bill. For the Abolition of Slavery, by 
Mr. LittLeTon, from the Congregation of Cheadle 
Chapel:—By Mr. Boiron C ive, from Sutton (Here- 
fordshire). 


PARLIAMENTARY ReErorM Petirions.] 
Lord Althorp said, he rose to present 
a Petition from the Clergy, Gentry, Free- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Northampton, in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He felt it necessary, in 
presenting this petition, to make a few 
observations, with reference to the circum- 
stances under which it was agreed to. 
There were now Gentlemen in the House 
who were present at the meeting in which 
the petition was proposed and acceded to, 
who, if he did not state the facts accurately, 
could correct him. The meeting was con- 
vened on Thursday last, by the High 
Sheriff, in consequence of a numerously- 
signed requisition which had been forward- 
ed to him. The party which was opposed 
to Reform, and that which was in favour 
of it, severally made considerable exer- 
tions to secure a majority. The two par- 
ties in the county were of nearly equal 
strength. He believed, that the majority 
of the country gentlemen, though he lived 
on the best terms with them, were adverse 
to his political opinions; and therefore he 
imputed his return for the county rather to 
feelings of private friendship than to any 
approbation of his political sentiments on 
some particular points. In order to op- 
pose with effect the petition which he was 
about to present, many of the gentry in- 
vited to the meeting individuals who were 
connected with them in various parts of 
the county; and that it should not be a 
dry invitation, they gave to these persons, 
as he had becu informed, a breakfast. The 
county meetings were usually held in the 
Shire-hall ; but when the Sheriff arrived 
there to preside over this meeting, there 
was a vast deal of noise, which was con- 
tinued for an hour and a half or two hours, 
to so great a degree that no human being 
who might desire to deliver his sentiments 
could make himself heard. At length a 
motion was made by an honourable rela- 
tive of his, to adjourn the meeting to the 
open air, on the Market-hill; and another 
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proposition was made to dissolve the meet- 
ing. The question was put, and the 
Sheriff decided that the motion in favour 
of adjournment was carried. Those par- 
ties who were opposed to the petition 
declined attending the meeting in the open 
air. They went to an inn, and there drew 
up and signed a protest against the pro- 
ceedings. The Under Sheriff, the High 
Sheriff himself being unable, in conse- 
quence of illness, to go through the duty, 
took the chair at the meeting on the Mar- 
ket-hill. It was, he contended, a regu- 
larly convened county meeting, at which 
there were about 3,000 persons present, 
who agreed to this petition. He therefore 
had a right to say, that this was a petition 
of the county in favour of the Reform 
measure now under consideration. It 
might be said, that the meeting was not 
attended by many respectable persons; 
but to this he would answer, that there 
were present at the meeting individuals 
who were as respectable as any in the 
county. But it ought to be observed, 
that at meetings held out of doors, and 
even at meetings held within doors, per- 
sons in the lower class of life would be 
present. But he thought the petition 
which had been agreed to at this meeting 
went to prove, that no re-action on the 
question of Reform had taken place in 
the county of Northampton. As to the 
names signed to the protest, he was bound 
to say, that many of them were those of 
persons of the highest respectability, seve- 
ral of them his own personal friends. But 
there were also the names of others, who 
could not, on account of rank, object to 
those who were present at the out-door 
mecting. He saw amongst the signatures 
to the protest that of a chimney-sweeper 
and of a post-boy. Those persons cer- 
tainly had a right to state their opinions, 
and he only mentioned the circumstance 
as a set-off against any charge of want of 
respectability which might be alleged 
against the meeting out of doors. 

Mr. Cartwright said, that during the 
thirty-five years in which he had been 
connected with the county, he had never 
before known a mecting to be adjourned 
from the Shire-hall to the open air. There 
was suflicient room in the hall for 200 
persons more than attended. At 12 o’clock, 
when he entered the hall, there was scarce- 
ly a soul there. Under all the circum- 
stances, he must, therefore, contend that 
this was not the petition of the county of 
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Northampton. It did not, he was confi- 
dent, express the sense of the resident 
clergy, gentlemen, and freeholders of 
Northampton. As he had said before, he 
never knew an instance of a meeting being 
held at Northampton in the open air, 
except on one occasion, when the noble 
Lord made a triumphal entry into North- 
ampton, and stepped from his chariot into 
a waggon for the purpose of addressing 
the populace. That was the only time 
when such an occurrence had taken place 
in Northampton for thirty-five years. If 
the noble Lord would examine the names 
appended to the protest, he would at once 
perceive, that a great majority of the clergy 
and gentry of Northampton were opposed 
to the present plan of Reform. Those 
who signed that paper admitted that some 
Reform was necessary in the Represent- 
ation of large and populous towns, al- 
though they could not give their sanction 
to such a measure as was now proposed. 

Mr. Vernon Smith explained the part 
which he had taken at the Northampton 
meeting. In his opinion, the adjournment 
to the Market-place was proper. At the 
time that the adjournment was moved, 
the hall was as full as it possibly could be, 
and a vast number of people were congre- 
gated outside. 

Sir R. H. Gunning said, that he could 
see no reason for the adjournment of the 
meeting. The freeholders, and all those 
who were concerned with the meeting, 
could hear much better in the hall than in 
the open air; besides, it was pouring tor- 
rents of rain at the’time when the adjourn- 
ment was carried. He firmly believed, 
that there was no proposition against which 
his constituents entertained a stronger ob- 
jection then they did against this Bill. He 
had not before expressed his opinion on 
this question, and therefore he would 
make one remark before he sat down. He 
had heard many Gentlemen in that House 
state that they were friendly only to mo- 
derate Reform, but that they would never- 
theless vote for the second reading of this 
Bill. He had told his constituents that 
he also was friendly to moderate Reform ; 
but no gentleman to whom he had made 
that declaration had called on him to sup- 
port a measure of so sweeping and com- 
prehensive a description as the present. 
He was quite convinced, that if the hon. 
member for Middlesex had proposed such 
a measure a twelvemonth ago, it would 
have been denounced by many of the pre- 
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sent Ministers as dangerous to the Consti- 
tution. He would not withhold his sup- 
port from any moderate plan of Reform 
which was likely to be beneficial to the 
country, but he never would vote in fa- 
vour of the present Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, if the people of 
Northamptonshire were adverse, as had 
been saxt, to the Bill now before Partia- 
ment, it was rather strange that they 
should sign a petition in its favour. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Littleton presented a Petition, which 


Petitions. 


| he had had for some time in his hands, ema- 


nating from a most respectable meeting of 


ithe inhabitants of Staffordshire, regularly 


convened by the High Sheriff, in conse- 
quence of a requisition to which was at- 
tached, among other names of great im- 
portance, the name of the Marquis of 
Cleveland. It was a petition of very great 
importance with respect to the rank and 
property of those by whom it had been 
signed. He believed that every populous 
and wealthy parish in that Shire had sent 
two petitions to Parliament on the subject 
of Reform: the one calling for some mea- 
sure of Reform, and the other approving of 
that which was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, There was not one manufacturing 
parish with which he was acquainted in 
that county that was not unanimously 
favourable to the Bill. There might be 
some few persons who entertained fears 
and scruples on the subject, but the gene- 
ral feeling was decidedly in favour of the 
measure. He concurred in the opinion of 
the petitioners, and he would sacrifice his 
own private opinion on some minor points 
in order to secure the great object which 
Ministers had in view. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was adverse to the 
Bill, because it was of too sweeping a 
nature, and would diminish rather than 
increase the number of his constituents. 

Sir C. Morgan said, that praise was due 
to the Marquis of Cleveland, whose name 
was affixed to this petition, as a Reformer; 
but when the House recollected the way 
in which he had dealt with his boroughs, 
it would perhaps think that he had tended 
to bring about the necessity for Reform. 

Mr. J. Campbell admitted, that the noble 
Marquis had acted well, but men in a 
much humbler sphere of life had acted 
as well. ~The freemen of Stafford, for ex- 
ample, had acted in the most independent 
manner. They did not insist on retaimn- 


ing exclusive rights. No; they came 
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forward fairly, and said, ‘‘ Let our towns- 
men be admitted to the same privileges 
which we enjoy.” 

Mr. Littleton, in moving, that the Peti- 
tion be printed, stated, that the meeting 
thought so highly of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Cleveland, that a specific Re- 
solution, thanking him, was unanimously 
voted. 

Sir C. Morgan said, that as the owner of 
many boroughs, the Marquis of Cleve- 
land had conducted them in such a man- 
ner as laid the foundation of the present 
Bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, that the noble 
Marquis who had been alluded to, used 
his boroughs as other a 
did—to support his own political opinions. 

Colonel Davies said, that the noble 
Marquis could not be accused of tyran- 
nical conduet, with reference to his bo- 
roughs, for he believed that a gentleman 
who sat for one of those boroughs would 
vote this evening against the Bill. 

Petition to be printed. 


ParviaMentary RerormM Brit Com- 
mirreEE—Apjsournep Denare.| Lord 
John Russell moved the order of the Day 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate on 
the question for going into the Committee 
on this Bill. 

Mr. H. L. Bulwer said, that he would 
not enter into the discussion as to the 
number of Members of which the House 
ought to consist. That, however, could 
make no difference as to the general charac- 
ter of the measure ; but he hoped, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite wouid meet, 
in a spirit of conciliation and compliance, 
the wishes of those who desired to make 
modifications in the Bill, where those modi- 
fications did not trench on its general 
principles. He could not support the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber for Liverpool, for that would be to ad- 
mit that England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were separate kingdoins, instead of being 
oneunited empire. He admitted, that the 
Parliament had as much right to take away 
from, or add to, the number o} Members for 
Ireland, as it had to give a Member to 
York, or any other county. When he 
saw the increasing wealth and population 
of Ireland—he would not say a word of 
Scotland, for she was able to take care of 
herself—but when he saw the increasing 
wealth and population of Ireland, he 
thought the increase of the number of 
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Representatives for that country very 
judicious, and in his opinion, any alteration 
of the Bill in that part would be very in- 
jurious. In offering his opinion, perhaps 
he could not commence better than by 
giving a few comments on what fell from 
the hon. member for Newark. If he 
understood the argument of that hon. 
Gentleman, which, by the bye, was not 
his own, he had thought it necessary to 
Jet the House know the opinions of those 
who had slept with the Capulets for cen- 
turies—but, if these arguments were good. 
for any thing, they were against having 
any species of Reform at all. So entirely, 
however, did he (Mr. Bulwer) differ from 
this opinion, that he considered this 
question to have been decided ages ago by 
the progress of civilisation, and that the 
same reason which rendered the framing 
of a Constitution advisable at all, now 
made measures of Reform and repair re- 
quisite. For, was the progress of society 
like the progress of the tread-mill, did 
the wheel of knowledge go round with- 
out making any advance? Though he 
approved of the principle of Reform, 
he thought it would be better if it did 
not go the length proposed in the 
total disfranchisement of so many small 
boroughs. There were certain small evils 
in a state which it was much better to 
bear, because they were often made a 
barrier to prevent greater evils. He would 
preserve some of those small boroughs, as 
a check upon the influence of popular 
passion. He thought, therefore, that the 
noble Lord might have effected a great 
iinprovement inthe Representation without 
going to the extent of taking away so 
many small boroughs. It should be re- 
membered, however, that when the noble 
Lord introduced this Bill, he seemed to 
have considered it as a speculative object 
in his closet; but now, when it was 
brought forward as a practical measure, it 
was necessary to look at it with a view to its 
practical working and effect. In order to 
consider it fairly, it was necessary to look 
at the state of Europe for some time back, 
and it was to be recollected that in all 
countries, at the period of his present Ma- 
jesty’s accession, the greatest excitement 
prevailed. The state of England partook 
of this description (however true it might 
be that when the gentry called on the 
lower classes they joined in the protection 
of property), when they considered, too, that 
a conflict had taken place between the 
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police and the people in this metropolis, | 
and so violent that it had been admitted | 
by the highest authorities that his Majesty | 
might not be able to pass in safety through 
what ought to have been a loyal and af- 
fectionate people; when these things were 
taken into consideration; and when Minis- 
ters had to bring forward ameasure, it was 
plain that that which would have been re- | 
ceived at other times with pleasure, would | 
not be enough, and that they must bring | 
forward one that would satisfy and socthe | 
an angry anda discontented people. There- | 
fore, the lesser measure, however he might | 
have wished it, could not be introduced, 
because it would not, though it might pass 
that House, tranquillise the country. An 
hon. Member had said, that even this mea- 
sure would not pacify the people; but of 
this, except that Gentleman’s assertion, no 
proof had been offered. On the contrary, 
had they not been told by its opponents, 
that a sufficient proof of the demagogic 
nature of this measure was to be found 
in its approval by the mobs of Manchester 

and the hon. member for Preston? But, | 
with all due respect for that hon. Member, | 
his speeches had only convinced him (Mr. | 
Bulwer) that he was a much better sports- 
man than a politician, and had satisfied 
all those around him that his views could 
not be attained. He had, however, learned 
from the hon. member for Preston that he 
did not consider that the Bill went far 
enough, and he considered it as an argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill, that it did not 
mect the views of that hon. Member and 
of those who joined with him in his notions 
of Reform. He took it for granted that 
those who were opposed to, as well as 
those who supported Reform, had the 
same object in view,—that of preventing 
revolution, . They were all agreed as to the 
end, but differed only as to the means; 
one party thinking that the concession of 
power to the people, to the extent proposed 
by this Bill, would be itself a revolution ; 
the other, that if such power were not 
conceded, a revolution must be the conse- 
quence. Now, let the House consider 
what were the opinions of that class of Re- 
formers who did not think this Bill went 
far cnough. The opinions of one part of | 
the Press—of those small periodicals which | 
were published in defiance of the Stamp | 
Acts, and had escaped the notice of the | 
Attorney General, were opposed to the | 
Bill, because it did not go far enough, and | 
because they hoped that, by the rejection | 
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of this, Parliament would at length be 
obliged to concede that more extended 
Reform which they desired. He would 
read an extract from one of these cheap 
publications, called the Poor Man’s Guard- 
wan. It was to this effect. The writer 
said, ‘“‘ He hoped the day was not passed, 
and that Parliament would refuse part of 
what the people sought for, as then they 
would be sure to get the whole.” When 
he found all those republican writings op- 
posed to the Bill, hethoughtit ought to be a 
reason for supporting it, because it would 
have the effect of destroying the influence 
of those parties. But while he admitted 
the danger of going too far, he could not 
shut his eyes to the still greater danger 
of refusing every concession. What, he 
asked, had caused the late French Revolu- 
tion? Was it the moderate and conceding 
plan of Casimir Perrier, or the obstinacy of 
Peyronnet and Polignac? Whatever the 
hon. member for Newark might urge, the 
consequence of resistance to the public 
feeling, in the cases of Louis 16th and 
Charles 10th, was far more fatal than con- 
cession could have been. The one was 
hypocritical and weak, and lost his life 
upon the scaffold—the other was bigotted 
and obstinate, and was banished from his 
dominions. 
the power of public opinion, nor the ad- 
vantage of frankly submitting to its laws. 
In fact, we lived in times when public opi- 
nion was every thing, and when even the 
prerogatives of the Crown, aided by the 
power of the sword, would not balance 
the scale against the feelings of the people. 
Liberal concession, then, in such a time, 
was sound policy. In giving his support 
to this Bill on these grounds, he did so at 
the sacrifice of some private feeling, be- 
cause his own constituents would be af- 
fected by the measure. He was not there 
the nominee of any person in the sense of 
being an organ of his opinion. The noble 
Lord to whom he more immediately owed his 
seat would not require that his opinion 
should be merely the organ of that which 
he himself entertained on this important 
question, and would not in any manner 
restrict his vote. He thought it was his 
imperative duty to support the measure, 
and under that conscientious conviction, 
he should certainly vote against the gallant 
General’s Amendment. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that if any 
thing could, more clearly than another, 
show the necessity of the Bill before the 


Neither of them understood © 
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House, it would be what had just fallen 
from the hon. Member who last addressed 
it, who had openly avowed that he owed 
his seat in the House to the influence of a 
peer. In the purer times of the Constitu- 
tion such an avowal would be sufficient to 
unseat a Member, but we had now got so 
much accustomed to these matters, that 
our feelings were not at all affected by 
them. A predecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair had declared, that 
practices were now openly avowed with 
respect to seats in that House, which were 
sufficient to make our ancestors, could 
they be informed of them, turn in their 
graves; yet now an hon. Member talked 
of owing his seat to a peer just as he (Mr. 
Campbell) should talk of his constituents. 
The general subject had already been so 
fully discussed, that he could not hope to 
say any thing new on it. He would there- 
fore confine himself to the amendment of 
the hon. and gallant member for Liverpool. 
The hon. and gallant member for Liver- 
pool had a great objection to diminish the 
number of Members for England and 
Wales. He wished that number should 
be 513, neither more nor less. What was 
in the number 513 so sacred and mysteri- 
ous? Lord Coke had certainly applied 
to the number twelve a certain sacred and 
mysterious influence, for he asked, were 
there not twelve golden candlesticks, 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, twelve Apostles, 
twelve months in the year, and twelve 
Judges in England? But why there 
should be any thing in 513 Members for 
England, 100 for Ireland, and forty-five 
for Scotland, because these had been 
the numbers fixed at the Union, he had 
yet to learn. At that period these were 
declared to be the reasonable propor- 
tions; but there was nothing to prove 
they could not be altered. If the gallant 
General proved that, he was right; but he 
had not done so, and only fixed himself 
on the number 513. He had looked into 
the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ire- 
land, and there was nothing in them to 
prove to any lawyer or jurist that the num- 
bers then fixed were invariable. If it 
were said, that the alteration of certain 
articles of the Union would be a breach 
of that Union, he would agree in that po- 
sition, for the Union would be broken if 
the Presbyterian Church were no longer 
to be continued the Established Church of 
Scotland. But there was nothing declaring 
that the alteration of the number of forty- 
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five Members would be a breach of the 
Union. On the contrary, it was clearly un- 
derstood by the Commissioners for England 
and Scotland, that the number might be 
varied. It had been proposed by the Eng- 
lish Commissioners that the number should 
be thirty-eight ; and in Defoe’s History of 
the Union there was the resolution :— 
‘‘ That the Lords Commissioners for Scot- 
land, being desirous to conclude the mat- 
ter, or meet the wishes of the English 
Commissioners, would not insist on more 
than what had been proposed by the Com- 
missioners of England.” ‘They did not do 
so then, but looked forward to the justice 
of the British Parliament. That left the 
subject, therefore, completely open. It 
would have been absurd if any other mean- 
ing had been in the minds of the parties, 
for would it be argued that, whatever might 
be the changes that should take place in 
wealth or population, these numbers were 
to remain unalterable? For, suppose it 
were to happen that Scotland at some 
period possessed greater population and 
wealth than the Southern division, was the 
latter still to keep up the number of 5135 ? 
Was there any necessity now? Was there 
any diversity of interests, or was there any 
greater difference between Scotland and 
England, than between one county and 
another? It might as well be contended 
that Cornwall should always have preserved 
her forty-four Members, At one time, 
perhaps, caution might be necessary, for 
there was a period when a motion for the 
Repeal of the Union with Scotland was lost 
in the House of Lords by only a majority 
of one. But now all the animosities that 
caused this were at an end. We might 
also hope to see the same sympathies pre- 
vail between England and Ireland, but the 
animosity between them now was not 
greater than that between England and 
Scotland for some time after the Union. 
Indeed it was much less, for, if the hon. 
member for Waterford brought forward 
his long-threatened motion for the Repeal 
of the Union, he might find a seconder, 
but he would not have another Member to 
vote with him. Wales, too, had formerly 
been an independent sovereignty, and yet 
was its proportion unchangeable? It had 
also been a hostile country, and had as little 
sympathy as possible with England. If 
this argument of the gallant General were 
tenable, we might go back to the Hep- 
tarchy, and learn the numbers of the Witte- 
nagemote, to show that none of the divi- 
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sions of the kingdom should send more 
Deputies than they did then. ‘The very 
number of 513 Members for England and 
Wales, for which the gallant General con- 
tended, arose from the great abuse of the 
power of the Crown, in issuing writs for 
Members to serve for different towns be- 
fore unrepresented. Under the Tudor 
sovereigns, 154 Members were added to 
the House, not allotted to the great towns, 
which then began to appear, such as 
Wakefield, Halifax, and Manchester, but 
to small places in the county of Cornwall. 
In Edward Ist’s time no more than twelve 
Members were sent to Parliament from the 
county of Cornwall, but at present no less 
than forty-two were returned by different 
places in that county. If hon. Members 
were to examine the schedule A of the Re- 
form Bill, they would find that the major- 
ity of the places mentioned in that sche- 
dule were first summoned to return Mem- 
bers to Parliament under the reigns of the 
Tudors, The borough of Aldborough was 
not larger at the time it had the privilege 
given to it of returning Members than at 
present. It was, therefore, only by an 
abuse of the King’s power that such places 
were summoned to return Representatives. 
The writs issued to them could not be 
considered in any other light than as writs 
transferred by the power of the Crown. 
Ilon. Gentlemen had all heard of a case 


which was argued before the House of 


Lords, in which it was contended that the 
possession of a barony gave a right to the 
possessor of a seat in the House of Lords. 
Lord Eldon, who was at the time Lord 
Chancellor, asked Lord Brougham, who 
was one of the counsel in the cause, whe- 
ther an assignee, upon obtaining possession 
of the property, would have a right to sit 
in the House of Lords? Lord Brougham 
replied, that he would have such a right ; 
and supported his assertion by saying that 
there were other and as great anomalies 
in the Constitution. Now it might be the 
constitution of the House of Lords, that 
some peerages were transferable, but it was 
not the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons that writs should be transferable. 
The House of Commons was intended by 
the Constitution to represent the people, 
and be returned by the people; and the 
true principle of the Constitution, was laid 
down in the writs issued by Edward Ist. 
Quod omnes tangit ab omnibus approbatur. 
Allthe people, according to that, ought to 
have a voice in the election of their Repre- 
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sentatives. He admitted that in those 
summonses the principle of Universal 
Suffrage was laid down, and upon him and 
upon those who objected to Universal 
Suffrage was cast the onus of proving that 
Universal Suffrage would lead to inconve- 
nience. He was prepared to show, that 
Universal Suffrage would lead to great 
inconvenience, monstrous ruin, and uni- 
versal destruction. But still there was a 
medium between Universal Suffrage and 
giving the right to particular individuals to 
return Members to that House. He saw 
no reason why the numbers of that House 
should not be reduced, and he could not 
agree with some hon. Members in think- 
ing the hon. and gallant General’s motion 
of little importance. If, however, that 
motion should be agreed to, he hoped that 
the Reform Bill would still be allowed to 
pass, for he was confident that great be- 
nefit would be conferred on the country by 
that measure. 

Mr. H. Fane thought that system of Re- 
presentation the best which ensured the 
best government, and secured for the people 
equal laws, impattial justice, and equal 
rights. These advantages were obtained by 
our present representative system and re- 
sponsible executive. In all human insti- 
tutions, there must always be some defects; 
but instead of trying to remove faults 
where he found any, the noble Lord oppo- 
site had offered a visionary scheme of his 
own, in exchange for that system which had 
elevated the kingdom of England to such 
a pitch of grandeur and happiness. He 
believed, that if his Majesty’s Ministers 
had proposed a moderate and temperate 
measure of Reform, the opposition to it 
would not have been great; but their plan 
was so immoderate, that he could not 
conceive how any person who was attached 
to the Constitution could give it his sup- 
port. The noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell) had stated, that three years ago 
not many petitions had been presented on 
the subject of Reform ; but that since that 
time such a change had taken place in the 
minds of the people, that the Table of the 
House was now covered with Reform peti- 
tions. He asked what had occurred in 
England to produce that change? Nothing 
had occurred in England; but in France 
a Revolution had taken place. The French 
had expelled an imbecile monarch; and 
immediately this country became al- 
fected with the French epidemic. We, 
though under circumstances diametrically 
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opposite, were for imitating the example 
set by the French. Their charters were 
violated, and they revolutionized to get a 
Constitution; but we were to revolutionize 
to subvert one. The House had been told 
much of the necessity of Reform, but 
little of its benefits. Would Reform, he 
asked, ease the burthens of the people, and 
reduce the taxes? It would not. Whoever 
told the people that Reform would alle- 
viate their distress, only deluded them. 
If the people chose to have colonies, they 
must keep up an army,—if they would 
have commerce, they must have a fleet 
to protect it,—if they would have a Mo- 
narch, they must have a Civil List,—if 
they would have a Church, they must pay 
tithes,—and last, not least, if they would 
retain the national honour, they must pay 
the National Debt. By Reform, the people 
of England meant reduction of taxes; by 
Reform, the radical faction meant the 
violation of national faith, and the over- 
throw of Church and State. The faction 
used Reform, as the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford did the Repeal of 
the Union, as the means to what they 
called a good end. By Reform, the fac- 
tion hoped to effect a change of Govern- 
ment; but whoever attributed any desire 
to the people of England for the subver- 
sion of the Government libelled them. 
There was, at present, a great call for a 
cheap Government, but the people might 
learn from the history of their own country 
how little they were likely to obtain that 
object by violent changes. Charles Ist 
unjustly took 200,000. from his people. 
For that offence he was brought to trial 
and suffered. The country, in the mean 
time, was afflicted by all the miseries of 
civil war, and at length submitted to 
Cromwell, who extracted 2,000,0002. from 
the pockets of the people. So much for 
Reform procuring a cheap Government. 
The advantage of the present system of 
Representation was, that all the different 
interests of the country found advocates 
within the walls of that House; but the 
Bill of the noble Lord would exclude from 
the enjoyment of the elective franchise all 
the labouring classes, who were thus held 
out as unworthy to participate in the 
councils of the country. There were but 
two bodies in the country who would, 
under the provisions of the Reform Bill, 
enjoy the elective franchise,—the higher 
classes, and the householders paying 
above 10/. a-year. He did not believe 
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that Representatives chosen only by those 
two bodies would be able to conduct the 
affairs of the country advantageously, or 
preserve the national faith. Locke, in his 
treatise on Civil Government, stated, that 
‘the power of the Legislature being de- 
rived from the people by a positive volun- 
tary grant and institution, can be no other 
than what that positive grant conveyed ; 
which, being only to make laws, and not 
to make legislators, the Legislature can 
have no power to transfer the making of 
laws, and place: it in other hands.” 
The number of the Members to be re- 
turned to Parliament by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, was settled at the time 
of the respective Unions. With respect to 
the proportion of the Representatives, the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
had quoted a passage from one of Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches to serve his own purpose. 
The passage quoted by the noble Lord was 
as follows :—‘ Considering the question 
in this point of view, I really think the 
precise number of the Representatives not a 
matter of great importance.” Now he 
would quote the passage immediately fol- 
lowing to serve his (Mr. Fane’s) purpose. 
“ At thesametime,” said Mr, Pitt, ** when 
it is necessary that the number should be 
fixed, it is necessary to have recourse to 
some principle on which to found our 
determination.” He only hoped, that some 
hon. Member would bring the question of 
the proportion of the Representation fairly 
before the House; for he thought that its 
being introduced under the disguise of the 
Reform Bill was an insult to the three 
United Kingdoms. The noble Lord op- 
posite last night exclaimed in a tone of 
indignation, disclaiming the charge of 
partiality in the concoction of the Reform 
Bill, which had been brought against Go- 
vernment, that he did not envy the heart 
of that man who could entertain such 
suspicions. [Lord Althorp intimated 
dissent from the statement of the hon. 
Member.] All he would say was, that 
he envied not that man his heart who had 
conceived the present Reform Bill. He 
thought it would lead to great corruption 
and the vilest traffic. 

Mr. Wilbraham said, he was determined 
to give the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
General his decided negative. He was 
neither jealous of the Irish Catholics nor 
the Scotch Members, and he thought the 
business of the House would be better 
done by a considerable diminution of its 
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numbers. He had always entertained 
opinions favourable to Parliamentary Re- 
form, and he had therefore no opinions to 
retract, nor inconsistencies to account for, 
He had always considered that the corrupt 
manner in which Members were returned 
for certain boroughs was a great evil, anda 
cause of that discontent which had lately 
manifested itself in the country. But he 
was free to confess, that when he first 
entered the House he took his station 
among those who were called moderate 
Reformers, and would have been glad to 
sce the Representation amended by the 
transfer of the franchise of corrupt bo- 
roughs to populous places. But when he 
saw the cloak that was thrown over cor- 
ruption in that House—when he saw the 
moderate proposals of the noble Lord, the 
member for Tavistock, uniformly rejected, 


and when he saw how the franchise of 


East Retford was disposed of, he then 
began to despair of measures of moderate 
Reform, and he wasconvinced that nothing 


but a great and comprehensive scheme of 


Reform would effect the object he had 
in view. He need not, therefore, say 
how much he was delighted with the plan 
of the noble Lord. It was a glorious 
measure, and worthy of those from whom 
it proceeded. It struck deep at the root 
of corruption, and maintained every in- 


terest in the State, except the interest of 


the boroughmonger. The House had heard 
a good deal of late about revolutionary 
measures, and charges had been made 
against Gentlemen for being democratic. 
He did not think the cause of truth was 
promoted by employing injurious epithets, 
or personal virulence. He would, there- 
fore, abstain from such a course ; and en- 
deavour to call the attention of the House 
to what he conceived would be the prac- 
tical effects of the Reform measure. In 
the first place he found forty-four Mem- 
bers were to be given to great commercial 
places, and he was sure that they would 
return Gentlemen as well educated, and 
as much attached to the Constitution, as 
any he saw around him. One difference, 
however, between these Members and 
some of the Gentlemen in that House 
would be, that they would know some- 
thing about the interests of their con- 
stituents; and of those particular arts 
and mysteries which they would be sent 
to Parliament to represent and protect. 
With respect to the eight Members allotted 
to the districts round the metropolis, it 
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was impossible for him to say what would 
be their character; but considering the 
great wealth and splendor of some of 
those places, he could not think that those 
who possessed that property would be de- 
sirous to throw everything into confusion, 
It was said, that these two classes of 
Members would be too democratical ; but 
would they not be neutralized by the ad- 
ditional county Members? It ought, 
however, to be recollected, that these 
persons would be chiefly returned by the 
middle classes—by men, he would venture 
to assert, as loyal and as much interested 
in the welfare of the State as any class of 
inhabitants. On the whole, however, he 
could not see that the House would suffer 
by the change. A great deal had been said 
about the breaking in on the Constitution ; 
but was not this frequently done? Was 
it not done in the reign of Henry 8th, 
when Wales and the bishopric of Durham 
were first allowed to send Representatives? 
Was it not done when Scotland sent forty- 
five, and Ireland 100 Members to the 
English Parliament; and when 100,000 
people, but two years ago, were disfran- 
chised? He did not see any evil likely 
to arise from taking the franchise from the 
lowest classes, because they were too 
often made the tools of the higher classes, 
and were prevented from following their 
own opinions. The middle and lower 
classes had been designated as_revolu- 
tionary. He denied the assertion. There 
were, no doubt, some of the lower classes 
that might deserve such an epithet, but it 
was stigmatizing the middle classes to de- 
scribe them as revolutionary. A great 
deal had been said about the great men 
that had been returned for these rotten 
boroughs, but not a word about the vast 
number of unprofitable Representatives. 
He represented one of those boroughs, 
and he could, therefore, speak with freedom 
—and his opinion was, if the whole class 
were swept away, the country would not 
materially suffer. By the change pro- 
posed in the Bill, 160 drones would be 
lost; but their places would be supplied 
by 115 useful Members. Much had been 
said about moderation ; but, in fact, those 
Gentlemen who were now most clamorous 
for moderate Reform, were the very per- 
sons who opposed all Reform. The hon. 
Member concluded by stating, that he 
should vate for the Bill, and if it should 
be the last vote he should give in that 
House, he would console himself for the 
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loss by the reflection that he had lent his 
aid in restoring liberty, and reviving the 
Constitution of the country. 

Mr. Charles Douglas could not agree 
in the principle laid down by the noble 
Paymaster at his first announcement of 
the measure, with respect to the exten- 
sion of the franchise to the class of 10. 
householders. Nor did he generally an- 
ticipate that the composition of the House, 
after the change proposed by this measure, 
would be benefitted or improved in the 
manner expected by the noble Lord. He 
was convinced, quite contrary to what had 
fallen from his hon. friend the member for 
Kirkcudbright, with respect to the effect 
of the Bill upon Scotland, that the Bill, 
as altered, would not serve the Represent- 
ation of that country. He should, there- 
fore, feel it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Hawkins spoke as follows:—As I 
consider the present Motion of the gallant 
General as the first of a series of some- 
what similar measures, the tendency of 
which, whether intentional or not, will be 
to defeat what may be called the disfran- 
chisement part of the present Bill, and as 
to all such attempts, I am prepared to 
give the most strenuous opposition in my 
power, I shall, perhaps, be sparing the 
time of the House if I take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, once for all, my opinions 
on this part of the subject, and as briefly 
as possible, a few of the reasons which 
have induced me to consider the schedules 
A and B as the most important and most 
indispensable part of the present measure. 
I would, most assuredly, Sir, not have 
troubled the House now, had I succeeded 
in catching your eye on either of the former 
Debates; and even now were my own 
interests alone affected by the vote which 
I am about to give, I should have pre- 
ferred giving that vote in silence; nor 
would I have obtruded upon the attention 
of the House any reasons for the correct- 
ness of those opinions, for the sincerity of 
which, such a vote would have been a 
sufficient guarantee. But, Sir, the House 
will probably think with me, that the 
sacrifice, even to a great constitutional 
necessity, of the privileges of those who 
have intrusted their interests to my keep- 
ing, demands a few words in justification 
of so painful a duty; and the more es- 
pecially so as, in the present instance, this 
sacrifice of them is not rendered less 
painful to me by any corruption on their 
part. If I had paid, or was about to pay, 
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directly or indirectly, by myself or by 
others, a single farthing for the seat I 
now hold, I might have been expected 
to reconcile myself without regret to this 
vote, upon the incontrovertible plea that 
purchase makes property, and that I had 
a right to do what I like with my own. 
But, Sir, as I have no such excuse to offer 
to my constituents, the smallness of whose 
numbers is their only fault, I am unable 
to avail myself of such an application of 
a new constitutional doctrine either in 
excusing myself to them, or in arguing to 
the House. Though I have no such ex- 
quisite reason, yet I think I have reasons 
good enough, and some few of them I 
shall, with permission of the House, pro- 
ceed to offer. Of course, Sir, I shall 
avoid, as strictly as possible, all arguments 
for the mere purpose of proving that of 
which Iam glad tosee so many have become 
convinced since the first introduction of 
this measure, of which this House seems, 
at last, as unanimously convinced as the 
people—the necessity of some Reform; 
but one argument there is which I shall 
notice, inasmuch as the unfairness of its 
sophistry is only equalled by the con- 
stancy of its repetition. I allude to that 
class of antagonists who do not venture 
into the brunt of the battle with a bold 
and decided opposition to Reform, but 
who always entertain a sincere conviction, 
at any given moment, that the present is 
not the right moment for the discussion of 
this question, and they arrive at such con- 
viction by this ingenious dilemma—when 
the people are clamorous for Reform, they 
tell us that we ought not to concede such 
a measure to the demands of popular 
turbulence; and when the people are 
silent, that silence is a proof of indifference, 
and, therefore, the measure need not be 
passed. I will readily allow, Sir, to these 
tacticians all the merit which is due for a 
very skilful disposition of such forces as 
they possess ; but it is scarcely necessary 
to remind them, by way of serious answer, 
that if the turbulence of yesterday was 
their only reason for refusing Reform, the 
tranquillity of to-day is a conclusive reason 
for granting it. If, as they themselves say, 
we sit here to consult the interests rather 
than the wishes of the people, surely, Sir, 
their patience under misgovernment is no 
more an excuse for our denial of theirrights, 
than would be their impatience under 
salutary control a reason for surrendering 
ourown. And this allusion to the wishes 
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of the people reminds me of one other | 
argument of our adversaries, concerning | 
the way in which this measure has been | 
‘andech by the people of England, which 
I will notice on account of its originality : 
and at this stage of the Debate we should 
be unreasonable indeed, if we were not 
thankful for originality of argument in any 
shape. If one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
had told us as a proof of the merits of this 
measure, that its appearance had been 
hailed by Reformers of all parties, and all 
opinions, as the signal for rallying again 
round that Constitution whose regener- 
ation they had abandoned in despair; if 
his Majesty’s Ministers had told us how | 
this measure had reconciled to the Legis- 
lative authority of this House the friends 
whom its corruption had disgusted, and 
the enemies whom its misconduct had ex- 
asperated, we should have found in the 
petitions laid on this Table since the ap- 
pearance of the Bill the natural and satis- 
factory grounds on which such assertions 
were founded. But who ever expected 
to hear this fact seriously brought forward, 
as it has been, as a reason against this 
Bill ?@—“ Your measure must be bad, be- 
cause it is approved by every body.” 
“Your sins are great, because they are so small.”’ 
Sir, I have heard much in my child- 
hood of a precept to this effect—that he 
who begins by attempting to please every- 
body, will probably end by pleasing no- 
body; but this is the first time I have 
heard either a person or a measure abused 
upon the express ground that it actually 
did please everybody. Surely, Sir, the 
dearth of argument on that side of the 
House has induced hon. Members, in the 
desperation of this last struggle for politi- 
cal existence, to snatch up hastily their 
adversaries’ weapons at the risk of cutting 
their own fingers. Sir, I acknowledge 
this change of tone in the petitions of the 
people; and I hail it as a gratifying proof 
(to those by whom such proof is needed) 
that the people are not unreasonable ; 
that they will give up as much to the 
prudence of their rulers as they expect to 
obtain from their generosity; and will 
prove by the example of the present, to 
those who will not condescend to read the 
history of the past, how very limited a 
measure of confidence on the part of a 
government in the fidelity of its subjects 
is repaid—with how full a confidence on 
the part of those subjects in the wisdom 








and integrity of their rulers, And now, 
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Sir, that I may keep my promise of bre- 
vity better than such vows are usually 
kept, I will omit what I would have said 
on those inquiries into the primitive form 
of our Representative System, of which 
we have in former years heard so much; 
and I will more willingly give up those 
doctrines of abstract right so much in- 
sisted on by our predecessors in this great 


cause; I should even be content, for the 


purposes of this dispute, to assume that 
our right to our present liberties is a pre- 
scriptive right alone; for, by the very 
same evidence whereby this is proved, | 
claim the same prescriptive right to occa- 
sional necessary Reform. If I am re- 
ferred to the records of history for the title 
deeds of our representative system, that 
same history tells me of alterations in that 
system, compared with which the present 
measure dwindles into insignificance. If 
I am told that the transfer of the elective 
franchise from Gatton to Birmingham, 
without judicial procedure, is a violent 
innovation, I cannot but recollect that 
within little more than a century, two in- 
dependent Legislatures have been blotted 
out from the page of the Constitution, 
and with them the greater part of the re- 
presentation whereof they were composed, 
If I am told that the vested rights of the 
present constituency are inviolable, I ask 
(and though so frequently asked before, 
it has never yet received an attempt at an- 
swer) what has become of the 40s. free- 
holders of Ireland? Sir, that very Revo- 
lution of 1688, which has sometimes been 
appealed to as the definitive resting-place 
of our constitutional ark, as the Sion of 
our political wandering, that Revolution 
which changed the succession to the 


'Throne, is surely sufficient precedent for 


the disfranchisement of a nomination 
Borough. Sir, if the success of my own 
argument were the sole interest I felt in 
this question, I should willingly risk the 
event of the controversy on this appeal to 
historical precedent; but I will not place 
the cause of the people of England on any 
such narrow ground of defence. We 
seek not this Reform, as a matter of ab- 
stract right, but of practical expediency ; 
we claim it, not as the fruit of historical 
research, but of historical experience ; we 
ask it, not because it was so in our fore- 
fathers’ time, but because it would have 
been so now, had our forefathers lived in 
ours. Sif, itis not enough to tell us that 
our borough system is now what it was 
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200 years ago. It is not enough to tell 
us that a system of tyrannical compulsion 
and corrupt influence which was in har- 
mony with the violence and fraud of the 
political warfare of those days, which was 
in harmony with the remains of feudal 
power and the remembrance of feudal 
fidelity, which was suited alike to the sel- 
fishness of their political vices and the 
sternness of their political virtues; it is 
not enough to tell us that such a system 
is not grown worse, or even that it is con- 
siderably improved. If the political strug- 
gles of those days were compared with 
the like encounters of our own, they must 
be considered as the warfare of giants; 
they displayed the selfishness and tyranny 
of giant natures; and when the bludgeon 
was the umpire of popular meetings and 
the axe of legislative assemblies, it was 
natural and unavoidable that corruption 
and intimidation should be reckoned the 
two main pillars of established govern- 
ment and social order, and that political 
honesty should be identified with blind 
fidelity to the landlord or the party leader. 
But now, Sir, that the Sunday Pamphlet 
has superseded the bludgeon of the mob ; 
now, that the daily journal has been ad- 
mitted, by mutual consent, as a fitter 
arbiter between contending factions than 
the axe ; now, that the prim schoolmaster 
is found a more effective bugbear to poli- 
tical disturbers than the grim headsman, 
it is too much to demand of us the con- 
tinuance of those means of government 
whose worst corruption was unnoticed 
amidst the greater hideousness of the ends 
to which they were rendered subservient. 
Sir, I uever contemplate the discussions 
which have passed on this question, but I 
feel myself half a convert to the now un- 
fashionable doctrine of the wisdom of our 
ancestors. 
necessity, less experience, and less wis- 
dom than ourselves. Less experience I 
admit they had; but that they had less 
wisdom I almost doubt, when I sce that, 
unlike their descendants, they made, to 
the best of their ability, a practical ap- 
plication of that experience to the neces- 
sities and difficulties which occurred ; and 
were Sir Thomas More really to rise from 
his grave for the purpose of instructing a 
Poet Laureate in Political Economy, he 
might well ask us what do we gain by our 
superior knowledge and accumulated ex- 
perience, when a few sounding phrases 
and a few hard names are sufficient to de- 
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ter us from putting to a practical use the 
results of that experience, and the deduc- 
tions of that knowledge. So much, Sir, 
for the authority of past generations ; now 
a few observations addressed to the reflec- 
tion and the experience of the present. 
Of course, Sir, I shall not be called upon 
at this day, either in or out of this House, 
to answer_an opponent who seriously pre- 
tends ignorance of the manner in which 
our nomination system works, whatever 
may be his opinion of the results which it 
produces. Upon the former of these ques- 
tions, there is no longer either mystery or 
disagreement; to the latter I shall briefly 
address myself. Now, Sir, this question 
of the results of our borough system is a 
question of fact; and it is a question of 
fact to which the limits of debate pre- 
clude us from adducing satisfactory and 
direct testimony; for such testimony 
would be nothing less than the political 
history of England for such a period as 
the disputants should agree in consider- 
ing afaircriterion. Toenter satisfactorily 
upon such a field of inquiry, is, in this 
place, manifestly impossible; and to 
touch upon it by quoting a few isolated 
examples is only opening a vast maga- 
zine whence disputants on either side may 
furnish themselves with a species of light 
weapon of equal brightness, but equally 
indecisive. We have been told, for in- 
stance, of the talent habitually introduced 
into the House through the narrow portal 
of a close borough ; but we have not been 
told what proportion this talent bore to 
the aggregate mediocrity, not to say oc- 
casional imbecility of such introductions. 
Hon. Members opposite string up their 
dozen of choice pippins in a golden row 
to win our admiration; but we have not 
been called to notice the bushels of crabs 
which have sprung from the same stock. 
And surely, Sir, it would not have wea- 
kened our opponent’s case, if they had 
bestowed some pains in showing that this 
talent had been generally applied to the 
service of the country, and not to that of 
its possessors and their patrons. Napoleon’s 
servile Senate was a collection of the ta- 
lent, the science, and the experience, of 
France; but we shall hardly refer to that 
as a pattern of a Legislative Assembly. 
And these observations, Sir, remind me 
of what is, after all, the fatal objection to 
such a system of election; that which is, 
to my mind, the decisive reason against 
the existence of even the purest of these 
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boroughs. We have heard much boasting 
of the independence of our self-clected 
Legislators; and if independence is al- 
ways to be measured by irresponsibility, it 
is not to be denied that they are most 
aristocratically independent of that people 
whose representatives they are so fond of 
styling themselves. But here, Sir, is the 
fatal taint in the source from whence they 
spring—here is that illegitimacy of origin 
which will ever stand in the way of that 
salutary respect which all rulers, to make 
their rule effective, should enjoy in the 
eyes of the people. Legislators they may 
be—wise and honest legislators if you 
please—but representatives they are not 
and cannot be. Hereditary members of 
an Elective Assembly—Peers in the House 
of Commons—by their presence here they 
intercept from the hereditary branch of 
the Legislature that popular confidence 
which they cannot enjoy themselves. 
Sir, there is no one remark which our ad- 
versaries are more assiduous in submitting 
to our attention than the necessity, that a 
legislative assembly should so far enjoy 
the confidence ofthe people that it should 
not be obliged to act as the mere mo- 
mentary index of popular will; that it 
should represent the opinions of the com- 
munity upon an average of years, and be 
responsible for the ultimate tendency ra- 
ther than the particular line of its conduct. 
Sir, in this doctrine I most cordially agree; 
and I do, therefore, protest against the 
continuance of that system of representa- 
tion which compels the people to interfere 
with a jealous expression of their opinions 
on each particular action of this House 
that does not fall in with their momentary 
humour ; because they feel, that whether 
the ultimate results of that action be such 
as to justify us or not, they at least will 
have no future opportunity of controlling 
the actors, or of adopting precautions 
against the repetition or continuance of 
the action. It is, Sir, for these reasons 
that the press admonishes us by threats 
instead of advice; that the manufac- 
turing artizan enrols his name in affi- 
liated societies, instead of subscribing it to 
petitions; that the agriculturist winks at, 
if he does not encourage, the outrages of 
his labourers, as a circuitous meaus of 
lightening those taxes which had disabled 
him from meeting their demands; it is, 
Sir, for these reasons that (however our 
adversaries may persist with a politic af- 
fectation of fear to transpose the terms) 
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that revolution hasbeen called for when Re- 
form was wanted ; it is, Sir to the obstinate 
continuance of this antiquated corruption 
that we owe those periodical outbreaks of 
popular discontent which, since the first 
French Revolution, have kept that people, 
and among them the greatest intellect of 
the age, in a state of wonder at the con- 
tinued existence of a Constitution which 
only throws off its peccant humours by 
this system of chronic convulsions. It is, 
Sir, to use the language of common life— 
it is because I am obliged to secure, not 
by force, at least by an understood readiness 
to apply it, the good conduct towards me 
of that man to whom I can offer no other 
motives ; it is because a very little know- 
ledge of human nature would make the 
most careless disposition unwilling to trust 
for a moment out of sight that man who 
has any power in his possession, but of 
whose character I do not approve, and over 
whose actions I have no control. But, 
Sir, as I said before, it is quite impossible 
to prove general misconduct, or general 
merit, by any number of particular in- 
stances which the limits of debate will per- 
mit us to quote; there is but one indispu- 
table criterion to which we can appeal in 
this place; and thatcriterion mustbe sought 
by each individual among the results of his 
own observations, and his own experience 
without these walls. That criterion of Ie- 
gislative capacity is the general effect pro- 
duced upon public opinion by the conduct 
of such a legislation : a slow, silent, con- 
tinuous effect—visible, indeed, through 
the whole of its insidious progress, to those 
whose business it is to watch the signs of 
the times—the gathering thunder-cloud of 
a summer’s day—unheeded by less at- 
tentive observers, until the first audible 
mutterings of its wrath, and unnoticed by 
the multitude in general, until it burst in 
storm and desolation on the land. This is 
that unerring criterion to which rulers 
have never yet appealed until the eleventh 
hour ; this is that indisputable sign of the 
times which Governments never deign to 
notice until they can no longer close their 
eyes to the lightening nor their ears to the 
thunder. There is, indeed, Sir, on this 
question of fact—on this question of the 
good or bad results of our present system 
—one argument which I shall suggest to 
the House—an application of the old ar- 
cument from cause to effect. What, Sir, 
is the plain state of the case now before 
this Court? Here are two parties; one 
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affirming the good effects of our nomina- 
tion system; the other at least equally 
numerous, and if not more disinterested, 
at least placed in circumstances which 
throw less suspicion over their testimony, 
affirming with as bold an appeal to ex- 
perience, the bad effects of the same sys- 
tem! So far, Sir, the testimony in favour 
of our side is at least of equal value with 
that in favour of our adversaries; but 
what will be said when these very adversa- 
ries join most cordially with us in their 
character of the system which produces 
these much-disputed effects? Why, Sir, 
these very trumpeters of this House— 
these champions of our motley franchise— 
allow that they are astonished when they 
contemplate the apparently inadequate 
causes which produce these vaunted re- 
sults ; they allow that they cannot explain 
by what miracle of our politico-moral na- 
ture such purity is engendered of such cor- 
ruption. We infer the existence of bad 
effects from bad causes. Our adversaries 
join with us in our character of the causes, 
but infer therefrom nothing but good ef- 
fects. Thus much, Sir, for those who, 
abandoning the machinery of our Repre- 
sentative system as untenable ground, take 
up their position in defence of its results. 
But there is another, and no less numerous 
class, who, giving up both machinery and 
results as equally indefensible—who, ac- 
knowledging that they see here no excep- 
tion to the old rule, of “like causes pro- 
duce like effects,” demur, nevertheless, to 
any proposal for amending the system 
from an apprehension of danger, the mag- 
nitude of which, in their eyes, is perhaps to 
be explained upon the old principle of “ omne 
ignotum pro mirifico;” inasmuch as they 
have never yet been able exactly to specify 
what that danger is. The sole difference 
between them and us is, shall the decayed 
parts of the system be mended or not ? 
Both are agreed how much the system 
wants mending, but one party is unwilling 
to begin so perilous a job. Both are 
agreed that it is in rags and tatters; but 
whenever we begin to thread the darning- 
needle they exclaim, ‘‘ Leave it alone, in 
the name of prudence—in the name of 
caution—in the name of Robespierre and 
Danton—it is so rotten, that if you at- 
tempt to put a stitch in, the whole will fall 
to pieces.” I will not stop, Sir, to remind 
such objectors what manner of compliment 
they are paying to the old garment which 
has served their turn so Jong, and for 
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which they profess such a veneration ; but 
do they not see the inevitable inference 
which the political renovators would draw 
from this admission? Would not the an- 
swer be ready and irreplicable? If the 
state of the garment be such as you avow, 
then it is high time to get a new one. 
And is not this, Sir, the dilemma in which 
the obstinate refusal of all the moderate 
and timely amendments has, for some 
time, placed us? Have we not been told 
by a loud, if not a strong party, that the 
Legislature of England is incorrigible ?— 
that it is too rotten to be patched up-—and 
that it is high time to get a new one? And 
to whom do we owe this, but to those who 
passed by every opportunity for a timely 
Reform, with an impudent denial of the 
existence of any blemish; and who now, 
when such denial is no longer possible, 
think to evade the results of their own ob- 
stinacy by an affectation of sudden disco- 
very, that such blemishes have gone too 
far—have spread themselves too univers- 
ally through the system—to leave any part 
where a repair may be commenced with- 
out danger of pulling the whole to pieces ? 
And these, Sir, are the self-elected cham- 
pions of our Monarchical Government! 
And these are the best grounds on which 
they would risk its defence! Sir, I am 
not of their opinion. I have better thoughts 
of that Monarchy of England, which has 
withstood far more serious renovation than 
this—I have better thoughts of those in- 
stitutions which our ancestors feared not 
to reform and repair whenever they saw 
need so to do. 1 tremble not at their ex- 
posure to the ordeal of public opinion; 
through that ordeal they were never yet 
passed but they came out with equal 
beauty and with renovated purity; from 
those struggles which exude the super- 
fluous flesh, the bone derives its strength 
and the sinews their elasticity. What 
these apprehensions of danger are, it is in 
vain for us to ask. Our opponents have 
on this subject contented themselves with 
vague generalities, nor have they even 
condescended to place before us any intel- 
ligible picture of those phantoms which 
exercise so powerful an influence over 
their own imaginations. We cannot, of 
course, be expected to combat those forces 
which will not take the field. We can 
only ask, what danger there will henceforth 
exist which does not exist now? What sup- 
ports the Monarchy and Peerage now but 
public opinion? and how can that support 
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be weakened when we have enlisted public 
opinion in their favour, by granting that 
Reform which, of all others, public opinion 
is now most loudly demanding? We have 
been told, indeed, that the House of Peers 
could not exist without the support which 
it derives from its nominees in this Assem- 
bly. But, Sir, were we to grant this we 
should immediately ask, what supports 
this Assembly? If the House of Peers is 
thrown back upon the House of Commons 
on what does the House of Commons rely ? 
After all the discussions of the theoretical 
and the intrigues of the practical States- 
man, we come ultimately and in the last 
resort to public opinion as the tortoise 
which is to carry the elephant, which, car- 
ries the Ministerial world ; and, however we 
may consult our distaste for unpalatable 
remedies—however we may think to avoid 
the bitter necessity of physic by attributing 
our strength to the isease of which we 
are dying—however we may flatter our 
imagined dignity by a vaunted independ- 
ence of popular opinion—it is that popular 
opinion which is our best staff of support, 
though we will continue to insult it by 
clinging toa broken reed. This topic, Sir, 
reminds me of Mr. Canning, and which is 
thus briefly summed up in his own 
words :—“ If you reform the House of 
Commons on the ground of past miscon- 
duct, what will you do with the House of 
Lords?” Now, Sir, this objection to Re- 
form in general, is shortly and conclusively 
answered by a reference to that part of the 
Bill which is now the subject of discussion. 
In the schedules A and B is written that 
which we intend to do with the House of 
Lords : we intend to deprive them of that 
corrupt and unconstitutional influence 
which they exercised in this House ; intend 
to confine them to their own Court; we 
wish in future that either House should be 
what it was intended to be, a Court of 
perpetual appeal from the decisions of the 
other, instead of that monstrous anomaly 
which they now offer to the world of two 
Courts, designed to control each other, but 
ruled in a great measure by the same 
judges, and controlled by a mutual influ- 
ence. One complaint has been made 
against the particular part of the measure 
now under Riedaten, which comes with a 
peculiarly bad grace from those by whom it 
is now put forth; we are told of the ano- 
malies both as regards population and 
property, which will still defend our Re- 
presentative system, as if those anomalies 
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could be put for one instant in comparison 
with those which now exist; and as if those 
very persons would not be the most vo- 
ciferous in scouting such a Reform as would 
be necessary to sweep away all anoma- 
lies whatever. Another complaint I will 
notice is one not directed against the mea- 
sure itself, but against those who have in- 
troduced it; and this complaint I approach 
with some diffidence of my own constitution- 
al knowledge, Sir, I must confess (and 
I shall be thankful for correction if wrong), 
I must confess that I was not aware until the 
late debates on this question, that the ap- 
peal of a British King from his Parliament 
to his people was an unconstitutional 
measure. I had thought that both the 
theory and practice gf our Constitution 
had decided, that a Parliament at issue 
with its constituents ou a great constitu- 
tional question might, by no unprecedented 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative, be sent 
back to those constituents, if not for fur- 
ther instruction, at least for further proofs 
of confidence. And now, Sir, before I sit 
down, one word concerning that people of 
England, to whose hopes and wishes, as it 
seems, his Majesty’s Ministers must not 
even allude in this House, without danger 
of being taunted from the opposite bench, 
with an appeal to their physical force! 
I, Sir, shall put forth myself no vaunting 
defiance of that giant power which now 
sleeps a faithful servant at our feet—that 
power which never yet put forth its 
strength but in our defence—and against 
which, if once it turn in madness on its 
master, no defiance will avail. If, as a 
Legislator, I am called upon to forget that 
the people have hands, as an Englishman 
I cannot forget that they have hearts; 
and at all times, indeed, but more es- 
pecially in times like these, I do think 
those hearts worth the winning, even at 
the price of my own power. We have 
been accused of attempting by a threat of 
revolution to intimidate those very op- 
ponents, whose favourite argument against 
this Bill—whose staff of reliance, if I 
may judge from their cheers, is their own 
fear of revolution as the ultimate conse- 
quence. Why, Sir-—threat for threat— 
upon our joint showing of the case, the 
question would only be which way led 
soonest and straightest to revolution. They 
do not defend acknowledged iniquitics of 
the present system npon any other grounds 
than those of general expediency; they 
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constant moral corruption inflicted by our 
resent nomination system; but it is the 
only way, forsooth, of keeping things 
quiet ; the only way of saving the Monar- 
chy, the Peerage, and the Church. Why, 
Sir, may we not entertain the same fears 
as our adversaries? Why are they to be 
allowed to allege their own prospective 
cowardice as a reason against that mea- 
sure in favour of which we must not state 
our present apprehensions? Sir, I am 
not afraid of a revolution in either case. I 
am not afraid of that physical violence 
against which, if we were not protected by 
the good sense of the people of England, 
the bigotry of their self-elected rulers would 
be but as a broken reed. But I do 
think that we shall give no small confirm- 
ation of that charge of legislative incapaci- 
ty which is now ringing in our ears, if we 
neglect to repair our House while it is still 
summer, because the winter hurricane is 
not yet upon the horizon. It is because we 
can retreat with dignity that I wish to re- 
treat now; I wish to exchange that suspi- 
cious safety which, we owe to the good 
sense rather than to the good wishes of the 
people, to the remembrance rather than to 
the continuance of former affection, to the 
habit rather than to the feelings of past fi- 
delity—I wish to exchange that suspicious 
safety for the holiday security of a people’s 
love. There be some few, I know, in all 
political parties, who care neither for a 
people’s love, nor have faith in a people’s 
gratitude ; whose best political virtue is a 
proud consistency in wrong, and whose 
highest moral courage is an unreflecting 
security. Where, indeed, was ever seen a 
fabric of time-worn political privilege totter- 
ing to its fall, the majority of whose pos- 
sessors have not displayed the same 
idiotic security, amidst the ruin which 
every one else foresaw. 1 will not detain 
the House by quoting proofs of that me- 
lancholy truth, of which political history is 
but one long example; I will go no far- 
ther back than to the early days of many 
whom I now address, and ask, was it the 
firmness of real or the madness of fancied 
security when the Court of Versailles 
drove the representatives of popular opinion 
to swear in a Tennis Court their own invio- 
lability and the regeneration of France ? 
Or was it the firmness of real or the mad- 
ness of fancied security, when, as it were 
but yesterday, the breathless herald of ap- 
proaching insurrection was ordered to 
wait on the threshold of St. Cloud 
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‘Donec Borbonico libeat vigilare tyranno.”’ 
What price, not the people of France 
alone, but all civilised Europe, were com- 
pelled to pay for chaining that first mad- 
ness, is now matter of history ; what price 
not France alone, but all civilised Europe, 
are about to pay for chaining this second 
madness, I dare not trust myself to pro- 
phesy; but 1 appeal to all impartial ob- 
servers of past and passing events who have 
witnessed the reluctance with which that 
mighty people commenced the struggles for 
which they have paid so much, to say 
whether that people would not have re- 
paid, with a rich return of confidence and 
love, the voluntary sacrifice of antiquated 
power, worthless and defenceless though 
it was. That such gratitude would have 
been felt by the people of France for such 
sacrifice, I do most sincerely believe ; 
that such gratitude will be felt by the 
people of England for far less paintal sa- 
erifices I do most unhesitatingly affirm ; 
and the more gratitude, pet | as such 
sacrifices on our part are not yet inculcated 
by the preseuce of that other fearful alter- 
native. For the honour of this ancient 
monarchy, whose perils and whose tri- 
umphs for so many generations are chro- 
nicled in the proceedings of this Hoise ; 
for the sake of this faithful people who 
have stood by us in the hour of our trial, 
and borne with us in the hour of our pride, 
let us seize the opportunity which now 
presents itself, to inscribe ourselves on the 
page of history as the first recorded exam- 
ple of ‘‘ power correcting its own usurpa- 
tion.” 

Sir George Warrender said, that a 
speech more eloquent than the one just 
delivered by the hon. member for St. 
Michael he had seldom heard in that 
House. But the hon. Member offered by 
that speech one of the best defences for 
the present system; for, in his own per- 
son, he gave an instance of that eloquence 
and ability which had been introduced 
into that House through the nomination 
boroughs, and in the persons of borough 
proprietérs; and he should be happy if, 
in the event of this measure being carried, 
it would have the effect of preserving for 
the service the same ability as was now 
possessed by some of those who were what 
the hon. Gentleman had described as a 
sort of representatives of the hereditary 
Peerage. Should the present system be 
superseded by a new one, the country would 
be compelled by the alteration in the fran- 
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chise to return to Parliament demagogues, 
and men ignorant and unworthy of the 
trust reposed in them. He had heard 
with considerable dissatisfaction, that the 
Scotch, at least, had no right to be dis- 
satisfied with the proposed change, because 
it inevitably must increase their influence 
and weight in that House, in proportion to 
the influence of the English Members. 
This, as a Scotchman, he felt called upon 
to reject—it was a boon he would scorn to 
accept. Never should it be said, that he, 
as a Scotchman, would consent to spoliate 
upon the boroughs of England. In this 
scheme for disfranchising, the guilt of 
bribery did not seem always to be followed 
by the appropriated punishment. There 
was no proposition to take away the repre- 
sentatives of Liverpool, yet Liverpool was 
the most corrupt of those boroughs that 
had been brought under the notice of the 
House. If that borough was disfran- 
chised, and if Evesham, which was now 
under consideration, followed the same 
fate, he should then do what had never 
before been done—he should put in a 
claim for a large town in Scotland. The 
rights of Leeds, of Manchester, and Wake- 
field, had been asserted, but Glasgow had 
never been mentioned. If the boroughs 
of Liverpool and Evesham were disfran- 
chised, he should put in a claim for Glas- 
gow. He was determined to oppose the 
measure of Reform, but he would oppose 
it directly, and not by a side-wind, like 
the motion of the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral; least of all would he consent toa 
proposition, the result of which he consi- 
dered would be injurious to the interests 
of Scotland. He could not help thinking 
it strange that those Scotch Gentlemen 
who represented English constituencies 
should be more favourable to the interests 
of Scotland than the Scotch Members. 
Twenty years since, he had represented a 
Scotch borough, and even if the Reform 
Bill were to pass, he did not yet despair 
of representing some populous place in 
his own country. To vote for the pro- 
position of the hon. and gallant General 
would be in effect to say, that, Ict the 
population and importance of Glasgow or 
Aberdeen at any future period be what 
they might, let Scotland be ever so great 
and prosperous, it should only have the 
same number of Members, and that the 
whole representative body of Scotland 
should undergo no change, although at 
present it had only one more Member than 
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Cornwall. Without supposing that this 
Bill would pass into a law, he might fane 
that at some future period English bo- 
roughs would be disfranchised for corrup. 
tion, and he would not destroy the chance 
Scotland at present possessed of obtaining 
the franchise, which would thus become 
vacant. He begged it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that he did not vote 
against the proposition of the hon, and 
gallant General because he was favourable 
to the Bill to which it applied. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn also congratulated 
the House upon the extraordinary ability 
displayed by the hon. Member for a close 
borough (Mr. Hawkins,) who, but for such 
modes: of gaining admission into Parlia- 
ment, might never have enjoyed the op. 
portunity. He was sorry for his own sake 
that his hon. friend had forestalled him in 
these congratulations, but it was at least 
an evidence of their mutual sincerity that 
they were both of the same opinion. When 
such were the consequences of the present 
system, who would not wish that it should 
be perpetual? It was not possible for 
any constituency at 4ll times to return 
Representatives equally excellent; but, 
looking back to the history of the House of 
Commons, he saw that men of the most 
splendid abilities had first fostered their 
talents in close boroughs, and had after- 
wards been deservedly chosen for populous 
places. Some individuals seemed pos- 
sessed of hereditary ability, but the great 
mass of the House was unquestionably of a 
contented mediocrity of talent. Nearly all 
the great characters whom he had scen, or 
of whom he had read, had commenced 
their career, and had originally entered 
the House through the channel of a close 
borough. Without going into particulars, 
he would look to general results, and he 
would appeal to the government of the 
country for the last century as a proof of 
the excellence of the present system of 
Representation. If, on the other hand, 
a century of misgovernment could be 
shown, he would admit it as an irrefrag- 
able argument in favour of Reform. 
During that period, what country had en- 
joyed more general happiness—more pub- 
lic and individual liberty ? in what coun- 
try had a more rapid progress been made 
in arts and manufactures and literature? 
Had any nation met the same dangers, 
endured the same struggles, and triumphed 
with the same glory? The Government 
had been constantly supported by the con- 
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fidence of Parliament and the suffrages of 
the people. He did not deny, that upon 
this subject the feelings of the people had 
been excited, but their good sense was 
now awakened, and they had returned to 
their reliance upon the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted. He 
agreed with those who said, that times of 
peril and pressure were not the fittest for 
discussing a question of this sort; but he 
saw no reason to anticipate any such evils 
ina time of profound peace and growing 
prosperity. With regard to the Bill itself, 
he regretted that so much had been at- 
tempted in it, since the eflect was, that 
the details had not been sufficiently ex- 
amined; and he condemned the test of 
population, which had been resorted to 
as the criterion for conferring the elective 
franchise. Besides, it was little less than 
absurd to pretend to ascertain that popu- 
lation by a census taken ten years ago, 
when the lapse of only a few weeks would 
have furnished returns far more recent 
and accurate. Another anomaly in the 
plan was this;--that although those 
who voted for boroughs could not also 
vote for counties in respect of the same 
property, yet the population of those 
boroughs was taken into the calculation 
in deciding the point, whether the coun- 
ties where they were situated should or 
should not be allowed additional Repre- 
sentatives. The right hon. Gentleman 
illustrated this point, by reference to the 
cases of Glamorganshire and Cumberland. 
Care ought to be taken not to give a double 
effect to some part of the constituency of 
the kingdom, by communicating to them 
a double right of voting. During the 
thirty years he had sat in Parliament, he 
had paid great attention to the different 
cases of corruption brought before the 
House ; and when it was proper to do so 
upon strong proof, he had supported the 
extreme of disfranchisement. It was ob- 
servable, however, that corruption had, in 
various cases, been established not against 
the lowest class of voters. At Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and Retford, it had been proved 
against the householders. Those who had 
resided in houses of 10d. a year rent and 
upwards, had been shown, in many in- 
stances, to be the most corrupt; and what 
security was there that 200 out of the 300 
voters in each place contemplated by the 
Bill under consideration, would not be very 
willing to accept 20/. a piece for their 
Suffrages? The measure was so compli- 
VOL. TIL. {fie 
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cated that in his opinion, the better course 
would be, to divide the subject-matter of 
the Bil as it was now framed, and submit 
it to the House in the shape of Bills speci- 
fically separate and distinct, for the ques- 
tion of the disfranchisement of close bo- 
roughs alone was quite sufficient to employ 
the attention of Parliament for an entire 
Session. The proposed registration would 
lead to perpetual disputes, and the provi- 
sions relative to the leaseholders were in 
the highest degree injudicious. It was in- 
tended that Icascholders of 202. a yea 
should not be allowed to vote during the 
two years subsequent to the renewal of 
their lease. Now the consequence of this 
would be, that for six years out of twenty 
such leascholders would be deprived of 
their acknowledged privilege, as their 
leases would require renewal once every 
seven years. It had been said, that the 
general effect of the Reform would be to 
get rid of 114 drones, and to replace them 
by as many active and intelligent Mein- 
bers; but his experience rather showed, 
that the best men of business, and the 
most efficient Members of Parliament, 
were not usually those who represented 
counties or populous towns. Judging 
from his experience of that House, he 
should say, that the greater proportion of 
business was transacted rather by Repre- 
sentatives for boroughs than by county 
Members. Many of those who sat for 
boroughs possessed a commercial know- 
ledge, and an aptitude for business which 
materially promoted the interests of the 
nation. Splendid talents would unques- 
tionably make their way, but he beyged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
case of the late Mr. Huskisson—a man 
not remarkable for the brilliancy of his 
abilities, but who invariably secured at- 
tention by his habits of business, and 
by the depth and accuracy of his know- 
ledge. Instances of the same kind were 
frequent, and showed the necessity of 
some mode of introducing such useful and 
able men to public life. He was certainiy 
of opinion that the present number of 
close boroughs was larger than necessary, 
but the proposed remedy was infinitely 
too sweeping. He was disposed to ap- 
prove of the plan of throwing the small 
boroughs, where it could be done, into 
districts—not depriving them of then 
share in the Representation, but calling 
upon them to exercise it conjointly. Such 
a system prevailed*in Wales, and was 
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adopt ed by the present Bill. In the cases 
of Aldborough and Buckingham, where it 
had been tried, it had worked well, and a 
bill was before the House for extending it 
fo Seotland. Let that experiment be 
made in one or two places first, and if it 
succeeded, next year it might be carried 
further. With respect to population, he 
neg that another Session ought to 
elapse before it was definitively fixed ; 

new census would be soon made, and was 
it to be oad that it was fit to pert ivi a 
principle in 1831, ‘which might be altered 
im 1832? Claims to the franchise which 
justly be resisted, might next 
year be ave mnced, and the only answer 
must be, that the Bill had been passed, 
and that the application was too late. 
This brought him to the Motion irmedi- 
ately before the House. He saw no rea- 
son why the Representation of Ireland 
should be altered. It was true, that since 
1800, and chiefly in consequence of the 
Union, Ircland had increased in popula- 
tion, wealth, and happiness [‘ No, no,” from 
Mr. O'Connell.) ‘The hon. Member, no 
doubt, had more personal experience than 
he had ; but even he would not de uy, that 
freland had i mcreas oh in intelligence. Of 
late years the Members she had sent over 
were men of other views, and greater 
talents than those who arrived in this 
country tamediately after the Union. But 
it was to be recollected, that if the popu- 
Ireland had been augmented, 
that of England had been augmented also, 
wad in an equal proportion; and if the 
number of Members were to depend upon 
the number of constituents, it would be 
necessary to review the subject every ten 
or twenty years. For the reasons he had 
stated, unless strouiper arguments than he 
brought forward, he 
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Sir G. Clerk wished to state a few of 
ihe reasons which indaced him to support 
the motion of the hon. and gallant General. 
The only reason why se measure of Re- 
form had acquired a certain degree of 
popularity in Se ain was, that it pro- 
posed to give five additional Members to 
that part of the United Kingdom, 
he could approve of any part of the plan, 
it would be that. Tle did not think with 
the hon. Baronet (Sir G. Warrender) that | 
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the effect of the motion of the hon. and 
gallant General would be to limit the num- 
ber of Representatives for Scotland : if 
that were his opinion, he would certainly 
not support it. He wished the case of 
Scotland to stand upon its own merits, 
so that, if necessary, additional Members 
should be given to Glasgow or Edin- 
i without reference to the numbets 
for England or Ireland. If, by acceding 
to the proposition of the gallant General, 
tre should preclude the towns of Scotland 
from receiving any increase of Mertibers 
hereafter, he certainly should not have 
voted in favour of it; but so far from that 
being his impressioi, he was convinced 
that the claims of Scotland to an addi- 
tional shire in the Representation would 
be rather stretigthened than weakened by 
the adoption of the Resolution proposed 
by his gallant friend. He would transfet 
the franchise frori borougtis proved to be 
delinquerit to the large towns, and hot dt 
one swoop deprive England of forty-one 
Representatives. He had voted list year 
against the proposition of the noble Lord 
opposite to iferease the nuinbers of the 
House, by adding Representatives for some 
of the large towns; but he would have hai 
much less objection tu such an increase 
than to the sweeping meastire of disfran- 
chisemetit which the noble Lord now pro- 
posed. fle could not see any reason for 
the diminution of the number of Represeit- 
atives, when the population, wealth, and 
intelligence, of the country had increased, 
and when that very increase was tlie prin- 
cipal ground on which the measure of Re- 
form was defended. 

Sir John Malcolm would not occupy 
the House by discussing the details of the 
Bill. He was opposed to the whole mea- 
sure, by which an example would be given 
for taking away the charters of I. nelish- 
men, If that Bill were passed, and those 
boroughs, of which he himself represented 
one, were cut off from the Representation, 
how conld men who had passed a great 
part of their lives abroad in the service of 
the country, and, therefore, possessed no 
local influence, obtain aceess to that 
House? How were merchants and pro- 
fessional men, however qualified by their 
peculiar experience to enlighten the deli- 
berations of the Legislature, toobtain places 
in Parliament, they having no family or lo- 
Peal influence ? Nominition horouglis were 
i the ouly avenue which the great mere: atitile 
Representative s of the great inte rests of our 
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East and West-India colonies had of admis- 
sion to a seatin the councils, by which the 
property and well-being of 100 millions 
of our fellow-subjects were regulated; so 
that to cut off them was to deprive those 
great interests of any direct Represent- 
ation. He had studied the Constitution 
of this country attentively during the last 
ten years—had had opportunities of con- 
trasting its workings with those of the 
governments of almost every country on 
the globe—and, as an old man, would 
give his advice, not to rashly tamper with 
that which produced such inestimable 
blessings. Never had he felt so much 
pain, as when sitting in that place, he 
heard himself described as a piece of dirt 
by gentlemen in their charges of rottenness 
and corruption against those boroughs 
and their Representatives. Although, as 
a Scotchman, he was desirous to obtain 
all proper advantages for Scotland, he 
yet was of opinion that the Representation 
of England ought not to be diminished. 
If the new experiment upon the con- 
stituency were to be made at all, it ought, 
atleast, to be confined to those places 
which had at present the right of Repre- 
sentation. With respect to the proposed 
increase of the Representatives of Scot- 
land—although he was by no means de- 
ficient of that attachment to his country 
by which Scotchmen were distinguished— 
yet, using a military phrase, he must say 
that the Seotchmen had taken the liberty 
very often of billetting themselves upon 
England since the Union. On the con- 
trary, he had never heard of an Irishman 
or Englishman having sat for a Scotch 
borough. He knew that in voting against 
the Bill, and also in supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite, he differed from his con- 
stituents, and he felt that in doing so, 
he was acting with the boldness and in- 
dependence in which he had prided him- 
self throughout his life. 

Sir 2. Wilson thought, that the noble 
Lord who had introduced the Reform Bill 
had done honour to himself and the Ad- 
ministration with which he was connected, 
by the redeeming of their pledges to the 
nation, however objectionable in some of 
ts details that Bill must be considered. 
That he should be obliged to find any 
part of it objectionable was a most painful 
course for him, but he must openly avow, 
that, his objections to the reduction in 
the number of the English Representatives 
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were insuperable, He had never heard the 
noble Lord allege a single reason for that 
reduction ; and certainly he could not un- 
derstand why a diminution of the number 
of Members was to be considered advis- 
able at a time when the business of the 
country was confessedly increasing. He 
knew that the time was not distant when 
England would require the aid of the full 
amount of her Representatives to maintain 
her interests; and he could not but be 
startled at the proposition which, instead 
of increasing, or at least preserving the 
amount, was, in effect, a decimation of 
the English Representation. He, there- 
fore, felt himself compelled to dissent from 
a measure containing so insuperable an 
objection as that appeared to him; not 
to say anything of other serious objec- 
tions which would flow from its operation. 
Whether, in those views, he was right or 
wrong, the moment he heard the proposi- 
tion of his noble friend, he determined 
rather to relinquish his seat in that House, 
than give his support to that part of the 
Reform Bill. He had been sent into that 
House as a Reformer, and he would not 
appear to his constituents an enemy to 
Reform, by withholding his support from 
the Reform proposed by a Government 
with which he was associated on the general 
principles of their Administration, and on 
the general question of Reform. He felt 
an unwillingness to appear by such a vote 
the enemy of an Administration with whose 
general policy he concurred. Accordingly, 
on the very night the proposition was first 
broached, he communicated his misgivings 
to some hon. Members connected with the 
Government, and had with them a confi- 
dential communication, the result of which 
was, that he was led to believe that Minis- 
ters did not consider the proposed reduc- 
tion as an essential portion of their mea- 
sure of Reform, but as a suggestion for 
improvement in the machinery of that 
House, which they thought would be wor 

thy of adoption. During the recess, he had 
had conversations with several other indi 

viduals, who confirmed him in that opi- 
nion; and he had also been assured by 
the gallant General who moved the Amend 

ment now before the House, that his pro- 
eceding was not of a hostile character. 
Accordingly, agreeing with the gallant 
General m that view, and in his disap- 
proval of the proposed reduction of the 
Members, he had promised to support the 
present Motion, In promising that sup- 
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port, he conceived that he was not acting 
in opposition to the views of his Majesty’s 
Government. If it seemed necessary to 
vive Representatives to places in Scotland 
and freland, hitherto unrepresented, it 
would be much better, he thought, to en- 
large also than diminish the number of Eng- 
lish Members. He felt, therefore, that in 
voting for the Resolution, he should not 
be opposing the extension of franchise to 
Scotland and Ireland, but only preserving 
the integrity of the English Representa- 
tion; and he also was induced to believe, 
from his confidential communications with 
certain Gentlemen, whom he had reason to 
regard in the light of organs of the Go- 
vernment, that the reduction formed no 
essential part of the measure of Reform ; 
and that, therefore, to oppose it, it did not 
follow but he might, as he would, vote 
for the Bill. On the 12th of April, the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, that 
as it was thought desirable by many per- 
sons who were favourable to the principle 
of the Bill, that the Members of the House 
should not be reduced, the Government 
had been induced to relax its determina- 
tion on this point, not thinking it of vital 
importance. On the 13th of April, the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, said, that in order to remove erro- 
neous impressions which seemed to have 
been made by the explanation of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) on the preced- 
ing evening, he wished to state, that Go- 
vernment had no intention to restore the 
whole number of the Members which it 
was originally proposed to take from the 
Mouse; but that if the House, upon con- 
sideration, should come to a decision not 
to diminish its Members, the Government 
would not think that such an inroad upon 
the principle of the Bill as to induce them 
to resist it, as they had never considered 
the reduction an essential part of the Bill. 
But, last night, that proposition was de- 
clared to be essential to the Bill; and the 
Motion of his gallant friend opposite was 
described by the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
to be an invidious measure, and they who 
supported it were set down as enemies to 
Reform. He was greatly surprised at that 
change of language. He was a Reformer, 
and he had been prepared to support the 
Government even on that point to which 
nothing could ever have reconciled him 
but the fear that opposition to it might 
cause the Bill to be lost; le meant the 
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roughs, supporting which gave him great 
pain, for he had always considered them a 
most useful and efficacious part of the 
Constitution, acting like its safety-valves, 
and guarding the Constitution against 
any sudden ebullition of popular feeling. 
At the same time, he had never advyo- 
cated Universal Suffrage, or the Ballot, 
because he believed, that if those mea- 
sures were once conceded, they would lead 
to others by which the overthrow of the 
Constitution would speedily be effected, 
He was not the Refermer who could 
change his opinions on the subject of Re- 
form every week. He was not a shifting 
Reformer. He was not the Reformer 
who put on and cast off his principles 
with as much readiness as his garments. 
He was not the Reformer, who by 
his indecision disparaged his own charac- 
ter, and threw doubt upon his own 
opinions. He was not one that could play 
the part of vacillation, as it might meet 
the purpose of the passing moment; far 
less could he permit himself to be in- 
Huenced to do so by the most base and 
sordid motives. Neither was he the Re- 
former, who, having passed his word to 
his gallant friend opposite, that he would 
support his Motion, could afterwards ap- 
pear to barter his political independence, 
in assisting the opposition of the Govern- 
ment to that Motion. He never bartered 
for place—-nor sought to barter his po- 
litical independence for the possession of 
political power. He thought it the duty of 
every man embarking in public life to sacri- 
fice all private interests—to sacrifice not 
only his own hopes and fortunes, but those 
of his relatives, which he must hold far 
dearer than hisown—rather than to compro- 
mise his character for political integrity. 
But the fluctuation of counsels on this ques- 
tion had been such, that it seemed as if the 
Government had set its fortunes upon a 
die, which, in prudence, ought never to 
have been cast. He regretted that un- 
certainty of counsels, as it endangered the 
measure upon which the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country depended. Fle re- 
gretted it also on his own account, but he 
could not let mere personal considerations 
stand in the way of his zeal for the inter- 
ests of his country, in whose service he 
had spent the best years of his life, and 
in which he had shed his blood. He did 
not believe that the fate of the Bill de- 
pended on the success of the proposition 
of the hon, and gallant member for Liver- 
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pool, but he felt himself placed by the 
fluctuating conduct of Ministers in an em- 
barrassing dilemma. In the first place, 
he could not, consistently with his duty to 
his constituents, vote for a proposition 
which Ministers said would endanger the 
Bill; and in the next, for the reason he 
had stated, he could not consistently vote 
against the Resolution which he had pro- 
mised to support. He felt himself in a 
position of extreme difficulty; he could 
not retract his promise tohis gallant friend, 
nor could he (after the declaration of the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, last night) consistently with his duty 
to his constituents, vote for the Amend- 
ment, [cheers.| He could understand what 
was signified in those cheers. Who, then, 
were the men who dared by such cheers 
to impugn the integrity of his conduct ? 
Let them stand up boldly in their places. 
He did not shrink from the difficulty into 
which he had been involved ; though he 
felt that he had been inveigled into his 
present dubious position by his mistaken 
confidence in the assertions of Ministers. 
He was prepared to surrender to his con- 
stituents the trust which they had com- 
mitted to him, if they disapproved of his 
couduct, and withdrew their confidence. 
If it should be the consequence of the 
course which he pursued on that occasion, 
that he should retire from public life, he 
should carry with him into bis retirement 
a grateful recollection of the courtesy 
which he had ever experienced in that 
House, and a perfect confidence that he 
bore with him into private life an un- 
blemished character for political integrity. 

Mr. Stanley had listened to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant member for South- 
wark with no ordinary amazement. Lan- 
guage so different from that usually ut- 
tered by the hon. and gallant Member, he 
defended by imputations on Ministers of a 
change of sentiment, which however quickly ; 
discernible by the eye of an enemy, revealed 
itself but slowly to an ally. He really 
knew vot how to reconcile such language 
with the professions of the hon. and gal- 
Jant Member, of his having been a Re- 
former all his life. Such language was in 
truth a strange commentary on the text 
which the hon. and gallant Member had 
expounded with such emphasis when he 
said ‘1 am and ever was a Reformer !” 
It was not for him to judge the hon. and 
gallant Member’s motives ; he had neither 
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them: it was a question between the hon. 
Member and his constituents alone to re- 
concile the tone and spirit of his present 
remarks with his pledges and declared 
attachment to the principles of a measure 
which he was now about to oppose. Ii 
was for himself only to explain to them 
the grounds of the conduct, why it was, 
that he who had obtained their suffrages 
as a Reformer, and who, in obedience to 
his pledge to them, expressed his readi- 
ness to resign his seat, after he had cf- 
fected the mischief, perhaps, which that 
seat was given him to prevent. All that 
he would say was, that it did not strike 
him as the conduct of the honest and con- 
sistent Reformer, which the hon, and gal- 
lant Gentleman professed to be, first to 
defeat a great measure which he was sent 
to support, and then lay claim to high- 
mindedness of purpose by an expression 
of readiness to resign. As to the “ confi- 
dential communications” of which the hon. 
and gallant Member had spoken, informing 
him that Ministers did not consider the 
proposition to reduce the number of Mem- 
bers fatal to the Bill,—he would only say, 
that it was impossible forthe Government 
three weeks ago to have expressed an 
Opinion on the present proposition, for it 
had not yet been more than two nights pro- 
mulgated. But the hon. and gallant Membe: 
had, it seems, had other ‘‘confidential com- 
munications” besides that which he alleged 
to have had with the Ministers, who gave 
him credit for the character of a consistent 
reformer. He had a subsequent confiden- 
tial communication with the hon. and 
gallant member for Liverpool, who had 
come forward with a proposition to defeat 
the Bill, the principle of which the hon. 
and gallant Member pledged himsclf to 
his constituents at Southwark to support. 
“ But,” said the hon. and gallant Member, 
“if I vote for the Resolution of the hon, 
member for Liverpool’—and he had not 
as yet, it should seem, made up his mind 
as to the side he should vote for—*‘‘ I 
shall not do so in hostility to the general 
measure—for I conceive it not to be 
brought forward with such feclings.” But, 
supposing the hon. and gallant Member, 
notwithstanding his confidential communi- 
cation with the hon. Mover of the Resolu- 
tion, had laboured under this delusion of 
its not having originated in a spirit of 
artful, covert hostility, to the Bill, till yester- 
day morning, how could he continue un- 
der the delusion after the pyoceedings of 
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last night? Had he not heard a noble 
Lord (Lord Stormont) opposite attempt to 


reflect his little light on the character of 


that Resolution—had he not heard him 
admit, that though it was possible that 
some might vote for the Resolution who 
would also vote for the Bill, it was 
not brought forward in any friendly 
feelings? He knew not whether the 
hon. and gallant Member had taken a 
part in the ‘ confidential communications” 
which led to that Resolution—indeed he 
knew not who had or had not—for it was 
a combination of a strange mixture of 
.parties, and principles, and no principles, 
and motives, and stray voters from all 
parts of the House, all united in the con- 
cocting of a plan the most likely to 
embarrass the great measure of Reform 
which had received the sanction of that 
House, and, above all others, was stamped 
with the approbation of the country. He 
should like to know from the chief actors 
in these confidential communications, 
whether it was not a simple fact, that 
repeated discussions had been held on not 


Jess than four modifications of the original | 
proposition of the hon. and gallant member | 


for Liverpool before the present was ulti- 
mately agreed to. He said, that such was 
the fact, and he appealed to the hon. and 


gallant Member himself for the truth of 


his statement. {General Gascoyne—“ Yes, 
there were some alterations.”| He knew 
that such was the case; and yet the hon. 
and gallant Member, forsooth, told them 
that the proposition did not emanate in 
hostility to the principle of Reform. It 


was the deliberate, and, as its framers | 
thought, the most efficacious, means of 


securing a large number of votes, so as to 
indirectly, but effectually, defeat the great 
object which the fricuds of the present 
Bill have in view. Would the hon. and 
gallant member for Liverpool venture to 
deny, that the first draft of the Resolu- 


tion applied to “ Great Britain” instead of 


‘* England and Wales?” And was it not 
in consequence of the unwillingness to 
provoke any marked hostility on the part 
of the Irish and Scotch Members that it 
was, after several modifications, altered to 
its present form? And yet this is the 
XYesolution thus framed in deadly hostility 
to the Bill, which the “ consistent reform - 
er,” the hon. and gallant member for 
Southwark, would forsooth support! He 
would also ask the gallant General, had 
there been one word said in the discussion 
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upon the Amendment to prove the incon- 
veniences which were apprehended from 
the altered proportions of the English to 
the Irish and Scotch Representation ¢ 
Had they not, on the contrary, gone over 
and over the discussion of the principles 
of the Bill, whereas that principle had 
been already decided by the House, and 
still more decidedly approved of by the 
whole country? And had not the discus- 
| sion of that almost universally approved 
| principle been renewed upon a debate 
i which professed to concern the relative 
| proportion of the Representation of Eng- 
i land and Wales to that of the remainder 
of the United Kingdom. If he rightly 
understood the hon. member for South- 
| wark, that gallant Officer was bound, in 
duty to his constituents, to oppose the 
Resolution then before the House, although 
he could not support the Bill. What, 
then, was he to oppose the Resolution 
and the Bill also? Well, then, he was 
bound to speak against the Bill, as he had 
spoken, and to vote for it; or to speak in 
favour of the Amendment and not to vote 
for it or for the Bull? The gallant Mem- 
ber seemed to him to have very doubtful 
notions of his duty. He understood the 
gallant Gencral to regret that the English 
people were by the Bill to be less effici- 
| ently represented, because the number of 
those professing to represent them was to 
be diminished. But he would ask the 
hon. and gallant Member, did he not 
believe, that although the number of 
English Members in that House were di- 
minished by the Bill, still the real consti- 
tuency, the number of Englishmen actually 
represented, would be considerably in- 
creased? The country had received the 
Bill with almost uwuqualified and universal 
approbation. The country was well pleased 
that the constituency was cnlarged, and 
complained not that the number of Repre- 
sentatives was diminished by the measure, 
which at the same time cut off so many 
sources of corruption. Were the hon. 
Members who were prepared to vote for 
the Amendment proposed by the gallant 
General prepared to go still farther, and 
vote that the Members of the House should 
be increased? This would be the result 
of the vote, unless they were also prepared 
to contend that no additional Members 
should be given to Ireland and Scotland. 
The hon. and gallant General was, how- 
ever, willing that Scotland and Ireland 
should receive an increase ; but how were 
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they to receive it, unless by giving to them 
some of the seats taken from rotten 
boroughs of England, or by increasing the 
whole amount of the Representation ? This 
was the dilemma into which they were 
thrown by those who opposed the reduc- 
tion of the number of the English Mem- 
hers, but who in reality were anxious, 
through the means of that opposition, to 
defeat the Bil altogether. There was a 
part of the question, connected with the 
proportions of the Members to be given 
to the three kingdoms, which he approach- 
ed with the greatest pain. Much, indeed, 
did he regret, after all the discussions 
they had already had on such subjects, 
and after the passing of that great healing 
measure of Catholic Emancipation, which 
it was fondly hoped would have set the 
question at rest for ever—much, indeed, 
did he regret to hear the noble Lord (Lord 
Stormont) revive those discussions last 
night, and by again throwing down the 
apple of discord in that House, seck to 
secure an opposition to the Bill on ques- 
tions of religious controversy. The uoble 
Lord contended that it was not so much a 
question of the comparative number of 
Members which should be given to Ireland, 
as the propriety of not yiving a greater 
proportion of Representatives to Catholic 
Ireland. In this respect he difiered in 
some degree from the gallant General, 
who had no objection to give additional 
Members to Ireland and Scotland; but 





then the number of the Representatives of 


England was not to suffer any decrease. 
For his own part, he confessed he did not 
attach much importance to these questions 
of national proportion. 
found great cities and towns, or populous 


districts, deprived of their fair share in the | 
Representative system of the country, it | 
differed little to him whether these towns, | 
and these cities, and these districts were | 


situated in England, Ireland, or Scotland ; 
for, he thanked God, they were now one 
united people. Did, however, the hon. 
Members and the noble Lord who advanced 
these arguments respecting Ireland and 
her Representation, recollect the conse- 
quences which must follow them, or con- 
sider what arguments they placed in the 
mouths of those who contended that 
Ireland, if it was to be considered as a 
part of the empire, was entitled to her fair 


share in the Representation ; and that if | 


she was not fairly represented in the Par- 
liament of England, she must be repre- 
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sented elsewhere? He entreated them to 
consider this, and to beware how they 
strengthened the influence of those who 
advocated a separation, which he trusted 
in God would never take place, by deny- 
ing to Ireland those rights-which she was 
fairly entitled to demand from them. Thi 
complaints of the advocates of a Repeal of 
the Union were the more dangerous in 
proportion as they were founded in justice ; 
and he trusted that the time was gone for 
ever, when they could hope to govern by a 
system of exclusion. ‘They had _ passed 
the Catholic Relief Bill; they had abolish 

ed the penal laws; they had put an end 
to all religious distinctions, and he im 

plored them, in the name of God, unless 
they intended to revert again to the vicious 
system they had abandoned, not to grudge 
to Catholic [Ireland that fair share of 
Representation in the Parliament of Eng 

land, to which she was entitled by he: 
wealth, her intelligence, and her popula 
tion. Was there any ground that th 
Catholics as Catholics should be deprived 
of the same proportion of Representative 

to which their other fellow-citizens were 
entitled 7? He should now advert, for a 
few minutes, to a speech to which he had 
listened with littie less astonishment than 
he had to that of the hon. member for 
Southwark—he alluded to the specch 
which had been delivered by his right hou 

friend, the member for Montgomery. tis 
right hon. friend had not spoken ayainst 
the principle of Reform, he had not ad- 
dressed a syllable to the House ayainst 
that principle; but he had told them that 
his objections principally Jay against the 





As long as he | 


details of the Bill, to which, on the second 
reluctantly given his 
stonished 


| reading, he had 
| assent, and which he said had a; 
him when he found it brought forward 
His right hon. friend, though not a mem 
ber of the cabinet, was perfectly cognizant, 
previous to the introduction ; 

the details of the measure, and of 
extent to which they went, for they wer 
communicated to him ten days before the 
| measure was brought forward in that 
| House, and yet his right hon. friend had 
expressed his astonishment at finding such 
a Bill brought forward. Tis right hon, 
| friend said, that he did not object to the 
| principle of the Bill, and that he was 
| friendly to Reform. He could not there 
fore avoid expressing his astonishment, 
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well as to the details of a measure with 
which he had been previously so well 
acquainted. His right hon. friend, among 
other arguments against the Bill, had 
declared his objection to their takmg up 
the principle of population in their distri- 
bution of the franchise. Now, the Govern- 
ment did not take population as a principle, 
but merely as a test, for the purpose of 
discovering whether the place to which 
they were disposed to give the franchise 
was above or below that rule of importance 
and consequence which would entitie it to 
obtain the right of returning Members to 
Parliament. But then his right hon. friend 
said, that population was no test of that. 
He (Mr. Stanley) admitted, that it was not 
an unerring test, but yet, at the same 
time, it enabled them in many cases to 
ascertain the real condition of those places 
to which it was necessary that their 
inquiries should be applied. As a proof 
of this, he would take leave to read a short 
statement to the House. He held in his 
hand a list of six places above and six 
places below the standard of population 
fixed by the Bill in the Schedules A and 
B; that is, of six places above and 
six below the numbers of 2,000 and of 
4,000, which were the lines of disfran- 
chisement adopted by the Government. 
In the six first places below the line of 
2,000 inhabitants, he found a total of 152 
inhabited houses at a rent of 10/. a year, 
making an average of twenty-five 107. 
houses in each of those places. Again, 
inthe six first places above the line of 
2,000, there were 411 houses rented at 
10/, a year, making an average of sixty- 
eight inhabited houses of that description 
ineach borough. Again, taking the six 
first places above and below the line of 
4,000 inhabitants, he found that the num- 
ber of 102. houses in the six below were 
766, making an average of 127 and a 
fraction. In the six boroughs above the 
line of 4,000 inhabitants, he found there 
was a total of 1,314 inhabited houses at 
10/. a year, making an average of 219 
houses of that description for each borough. 
He repeated his confession, that popula- 
tion was not an unerring test, but he must 
also be permitted, from this statement to 
assert, that in taking the lines of 2,000 
and of 4,000, they had taken those lines 
which afforded immediately above them a 
greater average of those houscholders to 
which they proposed to give the right of 
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generally, than were to be found in those 
towns immediately below them. So far, 
therefore, the test of population had been 
found to be a good test. He was surprised 
that his right hon. friend should object to 
the disfranchisement of the nomination 
boroughs, and should then tell them 
that he did not object to the principle 
of the Bill. His right hon. friend had 
repeated the old arguments on the 
benefits which the House derived from 
these boroughs, through the facilities they 
afforded to the entrance of merit and 
talent into that House. He admitted that 
argument to its full extent, but he was 
satisfied that there would be as good an 
opening for virtue, and talent, and know- 
ledge, after the Bill passed, as there was 
now, and he was quite sure, that there 
would be no indisposition on the part of 
the people to avail themselves of their 
assistance. The argument was, at the 
best, a mere argumentum ad hominem, and 
he was not disposed to deprive the right 
hon. Gentleman of the advantage of it. 
He was sure, however, that there would 
be no want of talent in that House if the 
Bill received its assent, and he really had 
no fear that it would ever become too 
pure. He did not sct himself up to be a 
man of talent or genius, and yet it so hap- 
pened (and he was sure that his right hon. 
friend would forgive him for stating the 
fact) that only about three hours ago he 
had received a letter, calling upon him to 
offer himself for the county of Montgomery 
at the next election, in opposition to his 
right hon, friend, with whose conduct, in 
reference to this measure, it appeared that 
his constituents were dissatisfied. He 
hoped his right hon. friend would not be 
alarmed: he had no intention to avail 
himself of the offer thus so liberally made 
tohim; but he mentioned it for the pur- 
pose of showing that these persons, of 
whom there were so many distinguished 
by much greater powers than he could 
pretend to, would have no difficulty in 
getting into the House, and that they 
would find constituents in many places 
ready to come forward and afford them 
an opportunity of serving their country in 
that House. He held that, indeed, to be 
one of the great benefits of the Bill, that 
men of virtue and knowledge would have 
an opportunity afforded them of getting 
into that House without purchasing their 
seat, or being indebted to the favour of a 





voting, in proportion to the population 


patron. The right hon, Gentleman, the 
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member for Montgomery, seemed to think 
that the Members for the House should 
be increased rather than reduced, and that 
they should keep pace in that increase 
with the growth of the population and 
prosperity of the country. Every one 
who knew anything of the conduct of 
business in that House, and particularly 
in the Committees up-stairs, must be 
sensible that numbers retarded the despatch 
of affairs, and that business was better 
done by those who represented large bodies 
of constituents than by those who merely 
represented their own opinions. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, however, that the 
business of that House was principally 
transacted by the Members of the rotten 
or nomination boroughs. He denied that 
it was so. Except on some occasions, 
when Members of that description were 
canvassed for some peculiar interest, or 
when they were called on to attend to the 
wishes of some of their constituents, or to 
obey the commands of their patron, he 
appealed to all who heard him, whether 
the real business of the House was not 
transacted chiefly by the Members for 
counties? He did not speak of public 
business when he said this. He knew that 
the greater part of the public servants in 
that House were generally Members for 
those boroughs. He believed, indeed he 
could mention cabinets in which almost 
every Member sat for a nomination bo- 
rough. He alluded solely to that business 
which was intimately connected with the 
interests of constituents. His right hon. 
friend founded his chief objection to the 
Billon the further demands to which it 
would give rise, and the continual excite- 
ment which it must keep up among those 
who would prefer these demands. His 
right hon. friend had said, that with every 
new census they would have a new excite- 
ment, and new demands from different 
placesfor constituents, to which they would 
be obliged to consent if they passed so 
extensive a measure as this. His right 
hon, friend did not deny, that an excite- 
ment existed at present ; he did not take 
upon him to assert that there was not a 
general call for Reform ; and how then did 
his right hou. friend propose to allay that 
excitement, and to stop those demands ? 
Why, by not giving, for the present, above 
one-third of that which he admitted would 
be requisite to produce a temporary tran- 
quillity, while he at the same time admitted 
that something must be done. The argu- 
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ment, he confessed, was not very logical, 
but it was the right hon. Gentleman’s, 
and they were bound to take it for its 
worth. One word as to the rotten boroughs 
in connection with the relative proportion 
of Members between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It was said, that they pro- 
posed to diminish far too much the pro- 
portion as it already existed in favour of 
England. It was the object of the gallant 
General’s motion to preserve that propor- 
tion. What was it, then, that they were 
about to disfranchise? Not the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, but 
those who either purchased a seat in that 
House for money, or owed it to the favour 
of a patron. These boroughs were the 
property of the first man who chose to buy 
them, and the Members who were sent to 
that House from them, were subject either 
to the influence of the man who had bought 
the borough in the one case, or in the 
other case of the patron of the borough 
who had returned them. It was expected 
that the disfrauchisement of such boroughs 
would take from England its just propor- 
tion of Representatives; but what was the 
fact?—that, in many instances, those 
boroughs were represented by Scotchmen 
and Trishmen. He begged to call the 
attention of the House, in connection with 
this part of the subject, to a memorable 
instance of the manner in which it operated 
with respect to England. The gallant 
General, and those who supported him, 
were unwilling to increase the number of 
the Members of Catholic Ireland at the 
expense of England ; and yet a distinguish- 
ed member of the Catholic body had some- 
how or other, by means to which it was 
not necessary to allude, been selected to 
represent the English borough of Mil- 
borne Port. Did not this form a com- 
plete auswer to all the arguments which 
had been put forward on the subject of 
the balance of Representation ? The rotten 
boroughs, in fact, belonged to no country, 
and it was mere mockery to talk of the 
proportion of the Members of Ireland or 
Scotland, when it was in the power of any 
one who pleased, and possessed the means, 
to enter that House for one of the rotten 
boroughs of England. He had already 
occupied the time of the House much 
longer than he originally intended. He 
would conclude, therefore, by repeating 
what he had said frequently before, that 
the proposition now before them was a 
most insidious attempt to get rid of the 
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Bill, and secure the destruction of the 
measure proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was clear to every man, that on 
the vote to which the House would come 
that night, hung the question of Reform ; 


{COMMONS} 
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of those strong plans of Reform which had 
been more than once urged on their at- 
tention. For these reasons he deferred, 
until a future day, saying more on the 
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subject of an opposition which he, of 


and he warned the timid, although, per- | 


haps, sincere reformers, that however they 
might be led to judge of the nature of the 
question before them by any specious 
arguments, that this was the time when 
they were called on to show their desire 
for Reform, He would tell them, and he 


would tell their constituents, that by the | 


vote of that night they were either losing 
or gaining the first opportunity ever offered 


them of gratifying or of defeating those | 


highly-raised and highly-excited hopes of 
the people, that they should at last pos- 
sess a House of Parliament really repre- 
senting the feelings, the wishes, and the 
interests, of every class in the country. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn, as he had been per- 
sonally alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, expressed a hope that the House 
would permit him to say one or two words 
in explanation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, whom he had the pleasure of calling 
his friend, had charged him with having 
altered his opinions with respect to the 
Reform Bill—with having acted m a man- 
ner which he certainly could not have 
supposed that right hou, Gentleman 
would have imputed to him on_ such 
an occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that he had seen the Re- 
form Bill ten days before it was presented 
to that House, and that he had been ad- 
vised with, and consulted, on its provi- 
sions. The Bill was certainly shown to 
him on the Saturday preceding the week 
on which it was brought iu, and he then 
expressed his objection to it to the noble 
Lord who framed it. On that same even- 
ing he went still farther, and expressed to 
the noble Earl at the head of the Treasury 
his. doubt whether he could support the 
whole of its provisions. He told that 
noble Lord, that it was impossible he 
could pledge himself to support it, but 
that he would wait until its details were 
explained more precisely, as he had not 
been consulted until the plan was com- 
pletely settled. The reason why he did 
not speak more decidedly at that time 
was, because he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the Bill more than once, 
and he was anxious to hear the opiuions of 
those with whom he had always acted on 
previous occasions, in opposition to some 


‘mediate relinquishment of office. 





course, considered to carry with it the im. 
If it 
was meant to be insinuated that he had 
acted unfairly in not immediately tender- 
ing his resignation, he could only say, that 
he was most anxious, if he could have 
found it possible, to avoid opposing the 
Bill. He felt that he was bound to avoid 
that, as much from the feelings of private 
regard as from respect to the opinions of 
a large body of his constituents, who 
entertained opinions favourable to Reform, 
He wished, therefore, to support the Bill; 
but, on the most mature consideration, 
he found he could not. The announcement 
which the right hon. Gentleman had just 
made with respect to the county of Mont- 
gomery, was no news to him. He had 
heard of the intentions in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s favour some time ago; but 
he could assure him he was not afraid of 
mecting him on the hustings at the elee- 
tion in that county. © Two-and-thirty 
years of honest and zealous service in that 
House would, he hoped, prove sufficient 
to plead his cause with effect to the great 
body of his constituents. To their im- 
partial judgment on his conduct he fully 
trusted, and he feared not the result. 

Mr. Stunley disclaimed all intention to 
impute any act of unfairness to the right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Mout- 
gomery. All he had said was this, that 
he felt surprised his right hon. friend 
could have any doubt for a week, or fora 
day, respecting the prineiple of a_ Bill 
which he had that night condemned 
so strongly. 

Sir George Murray said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the Bill as 
likely to give that House better Members 
for counties; but it would not be easy to 
find more honest and able Representatives 
than they already possessed in the person 
of the member for the county of Mont- 
gomery. One of the main objections he 
felt to the Bill was that which he had ex- 
pressed before, that it would open the 
door to all kinds of changes. It was said, 
however, as an excuse for these changes, 
that they were become absolutely neces- 
sary,~and that they must be brought for- 
ward without delay. This was the reason 
offered for that great alteration in the 
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political system of the country which they 
were now Called on to adopt. He knew 
it would be said, that the Government 
were pledged to a plan of Reform, and 
that they could not avoid bringing it for- 
ward as speedily as possible. He admit- 
ted that the seeds of the present measure 
were sown on the Opposition benches, 
and the fruits, however unripe or un- 
wholesome, were now offered them by the 
Government. While they talked, how- 
ever, of the perfection of their plan, they 
seemed to forget the memorable and ex- 
pressive declaration of a great statesman 
(Mr. Fox), that if, by the peculiar inter- 
position of Divine Providence, all the 
intellect of men was collected together, it 
would be impossible for them to frame a 
perfect Constitution. Applying himself 
to Scotland, he must say, that the num- 
ber of Scotchmen was greater now than 
it would be under the new system, for 
it was well known that great numbers 
of Scotchmen sat for English boroughs. 
The Bill itself would change the whole 
form of the Representation of Scotland. 
Population, which the authors of the Bill 
professed to be its principle, had not been 
extended as a principle to Scotland and 
Ireland. He had received a letter from 
the Moderator of the Synod in Scotland, 
stating, that in order to secure the Church 
of Scotland, there ought to be an addi- 
tion to the number of Scotch Members 
proposed, of two representative Peers, 
and four Members of the House of Com- 
mons. He mentioned this to show the 
extravagant notions to which the Bill had 
given rise. He wished the Bill to be re- 
jected, and the great majority of his con- 
stituents entertained the same desire. 
But it was certainly open both to those 
who were favourable and to those who 
were unfavourable to the Bill to sup- 
port the Motion of the gallant member 
for Liverpool. He should give it his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Bernal represented the inconsistency 
of those who argued for cutting off bo- 
roughs in which corruption had been proved, 
and who, in the same breath, recom- 
mended keeping open those channels by 
which Members obtained admission to that 
House, who would not otherwise be re- 
turned to it. An hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral, who had served with so much dis- 
tinction in India, had said, that he should 
not have been in that House but for one 
of the boroughs in question; but he ap- 
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pealed to that gallant Officer, whether his 
distinguished services would have ob- 
tained him his seat, if be had not agreed 
with his patron in opinion? For him- 
self, although he was friendly to the 
colonies, and thought they were not suffi- 
ciently attended to, he sat there as a re- 
presentative of the people of England ; 
and he would in no case sacrifice what 
was proved to be for the interest of the 
country, to any consideration or feeling 
of his own. No remarks made either in 
or out of that House—no taunt of any 
kind should induce him to depart from 
what he felt to be the strict line of his 
duty. The effect of acquiescing in the 
motion of the hon. and gallant member 
for Liverpool would be most injurious to 
the Bill. How was it possible to say that 
the number of English Members should 
be 513, and yet to suppose that five addi- 
tional Members were to be given to [reland 
and five to Scotland? But where would 
be the danger of the addition? Could 
the addition of five members to Ireland, 
or the addition of five Members to Scot- 
land, occasion any risk to the Church ? 
It was evident that the object in support- 
ing the hon. and gallant General’s motion 
was, to throw out the Bill in lémine ; and 
he must express his surprise at the incon- 
sistency of the hon. and gallant General, 
who, having voted for the second reading 
of the Bill, now objected even to its prin- 
ciple. 

Sir J. Malcolm, in explanation, said, 
that he had scarcely landed in England 
when he received an invitation to repre- 
sent the place for which he had the honour 
to sit, with an assurance that he should be 
as free as air. He should consider him- 


self as a most degraded human being, if 


he had consented to support opinions 
which were not his own. 

Mr. North observed, that he foresaw 
when he first read the original Bill, and 
he would undertake to say, that every 
lawyer in the House agreed with him, 
that the Bill would never be presented for 
the approbation of the Crown. Whatever 
might be thought of the fitness of its end, 
the means by which that end was to be 
obtained were so manifestly insufficient, 
that it was impossible that any Govern- 
ment, after due consideration, could think 
of adopting the Bill as it was originally 
introduced. It showed distinctly that 
those by whom it had been preferred had 
not fathomed the depths of the subject to 
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which it referred. Every page of it be- 
trayed marks of doubt, haste, and imbe- 


cility. 


apply to it the language in which Dryden 
had described the feeble and ricketty off- 
spring of the subject of his satire 
‘¢ Got while his soul did huddled notions try ; 
And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy.” 
It was evidently necessary that great al- 
terations should be made in the measure ; 
but he had hoped that those alterations 
would be such as to correct its great ori- 
ginal vice. That vice was the uniformity 
which the Bill introduced into the elective 
franchise. He had hoped, that the re- 
framers of the Bill would have given to 
the elective franchise that happy varicty 


which had hitherto been found so inesti- | 
mably beneficial to the country. He | 


could not help thinking the House had 


not sufficiently considere d the advantages | 


which resulted from that variety. They 
were of this nature. If by any combina- 
tion of circumstances one place had a 
leaning toa particular interest, the variety 


in the franchise created an antagonist bias | 
the | 


in another place, which corrected 
partiality. ‘The whole system of the Re- 
presentation was by that process benefi- 
cially adjusted. But the change which 
the noble Lord had made in the Bill was 
merely an addition to it; a continuance of 
that dull uniformity of the elective 
chise which 
Bill as it originally stood. The 
still pursued its dull course in the stag- 
nant water of a Dutch canal, upon an 
everlasting level. Not only 
spect, but almost in every other, the Bill 
was defective, and worse than defective. 
Inthe peculiar circumstances of the times, 


one should have thought that no means | 


would have been resorted to, to point the 
attention of the people to the fact, that the 
Empire was composed of three distinct parts. 


Yetoncoftheexpress objects of the Cabinct | 


seemed to be, by the introduction of three 
separate Bills, to emblazon that fact 
which every wise man would endeavour to 
keep out of view. 
worse than any other for thus marking 
the difference in the three parts of a legis- 
lative body, belonging to what were once 


independent countries, it was at a time | 


when a numerous and active party in Tre- 


tain. 
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It bore on its face the proof of | 
the inability of its author, and he might | 


fran- | 
was the great fault of the | 
vessel | 


in that re- | 
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' losophical principles which influenced the 
| great men by whom the Bill of Rights had 
been framed was, while they made the 
changes which circumstances rendered 
necessary, to mark the extent of those 
changes, and not unnecessarily to disturb 
established institutions. But what was 
the conductof the present Cabinet? They 
did not determine the extent of the changes 
which they proposed, and while they cut 
off the rights of boroughs, and conferred 
rights on other places, they disturbed 
various fixed and fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, which it was not ne- 
cessary to disturb, and involved in dis- 
cussion questions which it was not neces- 
sary to discuss. For instance, why raise 
the difficult and delicate questions con- 
nected with the Union between England, 
Ireland, and Scotland? What purpose 
| could that answer but to excite every bad 
and rival feeling; to make the member 
for Waterford haggle in a bargain with 
the member for Kirkcudbright ; and to ren- 
der Paisley envious of the better luck of 
Limerick and Galway? The _ jealousies 
and rivalries of former times, long buried, 
/ his Majesty’s present Government had 
-exhumed. They had ‘burst their cear- 
| ments,” and ‘““ope’d the ponderous and 
marble jaws ” of their sepulchres, ‘ to cast 
them up again.” The disadvantages, how- 
‘ever, of the measure, the authors and sup- 
| porters of it declared were countervailed 
by the great benefit of which it was to be 
productive; described by the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
calm language as the destruction of nomi- 
nation, and by the bon. member for Kirk- 
cudbright as the nibilation of the bo- 
roughmongers. And here he must. ob- 
serve, that greatly as he respected the 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright, and highly 
as he estimated his genuine and sterling 
talents, he had heard him last night, not 
with pleasure, but with surprise. The hon. 
member for Kirkcudbright, after having 
adverted to the retrenchments made by 
the Duke of Wellington (a declaration 
highly complimentary to his Grace), de- 
clared that the power of the Crown ovel 
that House had been so weakened and i- 
paired by those retrenchments, that it 
had been absolutely annihilated. And 
then the hon. Member added, ‘‘ Will you 
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_ not allow the power of the borough Lords 
land had deelared their determination to | 
dissolve the happy union with Great Bri- | 
One of the soundest and most phi- | 


to be annihilated also ?” What kind of 
argument was this? Because one great 
mound against the injurious increase of 
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popular opinion was broken down, there- 
fore they were to destroy the barriers 
which still remained. Let that course 
be persevered in, and nothing would be 
left to resist the tide ; and the Monarchy, 
the Peerage, and the Church, would soon 
be swept away as useless rubbish. The 
101. a year freeholders in counties, and the 
10/, a year householders in towns would, 
for a time, engage in a contest, with al- 
ternate superiority, until some conquering 
dictator, like those of Germany or Gaul, 
would interpose and reduce all under 
his single domination. He begged to 
ask the friends of the Bill, in what way 
they supposed the Representation under it 
for populous places would be supplied @ 
No candidate could possibly expect favour 
at a popular place without flattering the 
people by the adoption of popular preju- 
dices) Any man who had been sent to 
prison for riot or libel—any preacher of 
sedition from the pulpit of democracy— 
any proprietor of arcpublican press, would 
be sure of success. What provision would 
there be for resisting men of that de- 
scription, leagued together in a bond of 
common purpose? Vain would be the 
hope that the country Gentlemen in the 
House, not bound by any distinct tie, 
vacillating, doubtful, and incoherent, 
could stand against such a combination. 
Another view of the subject had been 
taken by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
charged a noble Lord, who spoke from the 
Opposition benches last night, with throw- 
ing into the House that apple of discord 
which every wise and good man would 
wish withheld. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the other members of the 
Government, would find that any attempt 
on the part of Ministers to fix the agitation 
of Ireland on those who opposed this mea- 
sure would be perfectly useless. He had 
been a firm advocate of the great measure 
of 1829, and particularly because it was 
likely to put an end to the agitation of 
that country, and restore the peace that 
was so much wanted. Everybody ac- 
quainted with Ireland was aware that that 
measure tore up by the living roots some 
of the strongest affections or prejudices of 
the Protestants of Ireland, but they con- 
sented to the sacrifice as a means of pro- 


viding for the security and tranquillity of 


the country. To obtain those objects the 
40s. freeholders were disfranchised, be- 
cause they were likely to give a prepon- 
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derance to the Roman Catholic interest. 
That measure was one of the peace-offer- 
ings to Protestant security. From the 
bench, near which he then stood, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of England expressed 
himself hostile to the principle of the Bill, 
but declared that he would vote for it, as 
essential to the success of the great mea- 
sure. The 40s. frecholders, however, were 
left in the towns, because there the Cor- 
porations were Protestant, and they having 
the power of admitting freemen through 
the means of their charters, would preserve 
their ascendancy. But the measure for 
reforming the Representation of Ireland 
annihilated these Corporations, and dis- 
turbed the balance that was there meant 
to be established. They had also passed 
an Act of Parliament contrary to the Con- 
stitution, giving to the Government great 
temporary power, which nothing could 
justify but the great advantages expected 
to result from it. On that occasion the lan- 
guage of Statesmen of all descriptions was, 
that agitation must be put an end to, for 
repose and tranquillity were above all 
things necessary to Ireland. The Govern- 
ment had, however, by this measure caused 
a far greater agitation in Ireland than was 
known before, and effected that which all 
good men had laboured to suppress. The 
Government might say, indeed, because 
there was an hon. Member of that House 
standing at the bar of justice, that it had 
done a great deal to remove all agitation. 
But it had harassed the Protestant mind ; 
and then the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Ireland, commanded them 
not to throw the apple of discord among 
the partics of Ireland. The Government 
had thrown it, and there it was lying. 
They had presented a measure to Ireland 
for which treland did not ask. The Trish 
called for the repeal of the Sub-letting 
Act; for the repeal of the Vestry Act ; and 
for an amendment of the Tithe-laws; but 
not one voice was raised for Reform. He 
was wrong there, even one voice, that of 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford, was raised in favour of Reform as a 
means of promoting the dissolution of the 
Union. The hon. and learned Member 
admitted, that to bring forward any mea- 
sure of that nature with an unreformed 
Parliament would fail; but he was satis- 
fied that, with a reformed Parliament, a 
measure for the Repeal of the Union would 
not be impracticable. The hon. member 
for Limerick had denied this. But he 
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preferred the reasoning of the hon. and | 


learned member for Waterford to that of 
the hon. member for Limerick, for he 
conceived that any attempt to promote a 
measure for the Repeal of the Union with 
the present Parliament was quite idle, but 
a reformed Parliament would lead to a 





dissolution of the Union as a necessary 
consequence. The hon. member for Wa- | 
terford felt that all his arguments would | 
be confirmed by the Irish bill. The result | 
of that measure would be, to place in the | 
hands of the hon. and learned member for | 
Waterford the power of nominating eight- | 
een or nineteen Members of that House. | 
That would be the inevitable consequence. | 
The giving to the 101. renters the right of 
voting gave it to those who had a chattel | 
interest. He had had an opportunity of | 
making himself acquainted with those | 
people, and he was quite sure that this 
Bill would throw all the inhabitants of the 
towns into the hands of the agitators of 
Ireland. Men would be returned to that 
House who would be averse from all those 
institutions which the Members of that 
House respected, and on those said Mem- 
bers the Parliament could not rely for any 
co-operation in preserving those institu- 
tions which Englishmen venerated and 
were bound to preserve. If there were no 
other reason but this, on this alone he 
should be ready to give his support to the 
Motion of the gallant General, because he 
was anxious to preserve unimpaired the 
English Representation, as necessary to 
support and maintain the Protestant in- 
terest in Ireland, for which he was anxi- 
ous, and which it was the duty of that 
House to support. It was his intention to 
have gone further into the subject ; but at 
that late hour he would only say, that if 
any Members had been seduced to give 
their votes in favour of the Bill, on the 
supposition that it would promote the 
tranquillity, and secure the Protestant re- 
ligion in Ireland, he hoped that they had now 
become sensible of their error, and would 
vote against it as injurious to the Protestant 
interest, which the Government was bound 
to protect, and that they would see that 
the Protestant interest of the empire 
required to be saved by the resolution from 
the ascendancy of the Catholics. 

Mr. O'Connell was not surprised that 
the hon. and learned Member should have 
been one of the first to introduce religious 
altercation intothis discussion ; for he had 
done the same on the Catholic Question. 





It was easy by such means to catcha 
ready cheer, and captivate a few votes for 
the amendment. In all that concerned 
Ireland, nothing was more insulting than 
the air of patronage assumed bysome men, 
who had no other claim to superiorit 

than a pompous diction and _ theatrical 
gestures, and who pretended to take the 
poor agitators under their protection. The 
hon. and learned member for Drogheda, 
though he now sat for an Irish city, had 
been introduced into Parliament for one 
of the rotten boroughs, and nobody bet- 
ter than the hon. and learned Member 
could defend them. He was, however, 
quite misinformed, and the House was 
misinformed, as to the probable effects of 
Reform in Ireland. The hon. Member 
said, that he (Mr. O’Connell) advocated 
Reform in Parliament as a means of ob- 
taining a Repeal of the Union. He had 
done no such thing. He had advocated 
a Reform as a means of getting justice 
for Ireland. He repeated it, he required 
justice for Ireland, and he believed that 
there was a chance of obtaining that from 
a Reformed Parliament. He had _ said, 
that a Reform of Parliament would be 
beneficial, but did the anti-Unionists join 
hin? Did not Mr. George Ensor, who 
was one of the most intelligent and clever 
advocates of the Repeal of the Union, 
call on the people of Ireland to oppose 
Reform, as likely to raise up obstacles to 
oppose the Repeal of the Union? That 
was the argument of George Ensor. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that he 
(Mr. O’C.) kept up agitation in Ireland ; 
but what was likely to be the effect of 
introducing thé Motion of the gallant 
General? Those who looked at the Irish 
Newspapers knew that the agitation of the 
Reform Question had not been caused by 
the discussion of the Union Question. 
Those who had most opposed the Repeal 
of the Union were most in favour of Re- 
form. The counties of Antrim, of Down, of 
Armagh, which were much opposed to the 
Repeal of the Union, were the foremost in 
promoting Reform. He did not mean to 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
through all his statements, but he would 
ask, as the hon. Member had stated, that it 
threatened the Monarchy, the Church, and 
the Peerage, if they all were founded on 
nomination boroughs ? Did the Monarchy 
dependon them? Could the Peerage only 
exist by trafficking in boroughs? Could 
the Church not exist except on traffic ot 
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on corruption? Could the Peerage and 
the Monarch depend on practices that were 
crimes in the eye of the law? The Peer- 
age of England had a better foundation. 
But was it right to say of the Protestant 
Charch that it was founded not on “ airs 
from Heaven, but blasts from Hell?’ If 
such were the character of the Establish- 
ment, would they tell the people that their 
Church was nourished and sustained by 
what they knew to be corruption and 
crime? ‘That description would make the 
Monarchy, the Peerage, the Church, de- 
pend on very cobweb ties. He knew, 
however, that they had a far better foun- 
dation. ‘The hon. member for Kirkeud- 
bright had spoken of the influence of the 
Crown being diminished ; but the influence 
which had been restrained was that spe- 
cies, of which it had been said, that “ it 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” It was only the cor- 
rupt and improper influence of the Crown 
which had been diminished, and that had 
beet taken by the oligarchy. That in- 
fluence it was now necessary to diminish; 
and that which had been taken from the 
Crown and usurped by the Peerage this 
Bill would diminish. He had formerly 
spoken in that House of a sordid oli- 
garchy, which had usurped the privileges 
of the people. But noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen had well defended the Aristo- 
cracy, by showing that what they had 


accidentally acquired of the property of 


the people they were willing to resign. 
His accusation had been well replied to, 
and a noble answer had been given by the 
splendid speech of an hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hawkins) who spoke in the early part 
of the evening. The proprietors of bo- 
roughs had been willing to resign their 
advantages. 
the safety of the Monarchy give up their 
emoluments? Would those who dreaded 
the fall of the Church, persuade the Cler- 
gy to resign their plunder? He was afraid 
not; but if they would, he would tell 
them that the Church of England would 
then have nothing to fear froma Reformed 
Parliament, but what it might have to dread 


Would those who spoke of 
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from arguments founded in reason and | 


Christian charity. The object of the gal- 
lant General’s Motion was to prevent Ire- 


land from getting her full proportion of 


Members. The Bill only proposed to add 
five Members to Treland, and he could 
not conceive a topic better calculated to 


'to agree to the proposition. 
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Ireland, than the proposition to deprive 
her of her fair share of Representation. 
The speeches of the hon. members for 
Aldborough, for Brecon, and for Dysart, 
would admirably serve the cause of the 
anti-Unionists by shewing, England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, combined to prevent 
Ireland from getting her fair share of the 
Representation! The Tories had printed 
the speech of the reforming member for 
Preston, and the speech of the gallant 
General would, on the same principle, be 
printed and circulated through Ireland. 
There was no better means by which 
to rouse the prejudices of the Irish, 
than to inform them that the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh Members, had com- 
bined to oppose doing justice to Ireland. 
No Member was to be reduced from Eng- 
land, no Member was to be reduced from 
Scotland, but lreland had lost two-thirds 
of her Members at the Union. Ireland 
was the most miserable, the most distressed 
country of the world, and what did that 
arise from but the injustice done to that 
country? She suffered from losing her 
domestic Legislature. All she wanted was 
justice and adequate protection by a Le- 
gislature of ber own. Would they do 
justice to Ireland? Would they give her 
a full share in the legislation of the em- 
pire, so as to take from her the necessity 
of demanding a domestic Legislature ? 
Every tongue demanded, and every heart 
throbbed for, adomestic Legislature. Would 
they give that to Ireland? Treland had 
lost two-thirds of her Members, and now, 
when it was proposed to restore part of 
them, among the persons who was found 
to oppose that was the hon. member for 
Drogheda. The hon. and gallant General 
had referred to what he called the combi- 
nation of eighty-tive Irish Members, to 
compel the Ministers to agree to their 
terms. ‘There was, indeed, a meeting of 
eighty-five Irish Members, but only one 
was willing to pledge himself to resist 
giving taxes to Ministers till they had 
done something for Ireland; and this was 
what the hon. and gallant Member called 
a combination. There were eighty-five 
Members met; but only one was ready 
They were 


| spoken of as a club of mechanics who had 


serve the cause of the anti-Unionists in | 


combined for an increase of wages; and 
yet the hon. member for Drogheda sup- 


| ported the Motion, and was well content 


in making his points against the Ministers, 
and lauding his own religious liberality. 
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As for the hon. member for Liverpool, he 
was consistent in his hostility to Ireland. 
In the history of Parliament, he never 
knew an instance in which he had not 
voted against the interests of Ireland. The 
Irish Members had been charged with op- 
posing all measures for the improvement 
of Ireland. There was a time when they 
were utterly subservient to the Minister, 
and when their names were never heard of 
except in the lists of the Government 
majorities ; then they never fell under the 
ban of the gallant General’s displeasure. 
Now that Irish Members represented a 
nation, and not a part of a pitiful province 
it was widely different. But he asked, 
what measures for the improvement of Ire- 
land they had opposed? Was it the in- 
troduction of the Poor-laws? And were 
they such a panacea—were they found to 
work well in England’ No one would 
presume to say they had. ‘Therefore, Ire- 
land should not be reproached with not 
taking English Poor-laws, until they were 
so amended as to be rendered worthy of 
example. The hon. member for Liver- 
pool had also snecred at the statements 
respecting the amount of population in 


Ireland. The authority to which they 
had referred were the official returns 
of 1821. And these returns, he could 


tell the hon. Member, were below the real 
amount of population. In the county of 
Mayo alone, it was a well known fact, that 
the names of 33,000 persons more were 
written down as having got relief than were 
numbered in the returns. Another sub- 
ject invidiously urged was, that Ireland 
did not pay her due proportion of taxation. 
This was a miserable fallacy. And now 
they refused Ireland the paltry boon of 
fiveadditional Members. But, he repeated, 
it wasa fallacy to say, that Ireland did not 
pay her due proportion of taxation; those 
who fancied she did not, were totally un- 
acquainted with the real condition of Ire- 
land. In the first place, the real amount 
of taxation paid by Ireland was far greater 
than it appeared. ‘The taxes arising from 
the Customs were not placed to the credit 
of the Irish Treasury. Halfa million of 
money was paid as adutyon tea, in London, 
which was not placed to the credit of the 
Irish Treasury. A great revenue was paid 
for rum and wine in Liverpool. Then 
there was all the money drawn from Ireland 
by the absentee landlords, which was spent 
in England, and paid taxes in England, 
without a single sixpence being put to the 
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credit of the Irish Treasury. One-fourth 
of the surface of Ireland belonged to men 
whose rents were punctually paid, although 
they never once set foot in the country, 
Ircland, therefore, beyond any country on 
the face of the earth, needed protection, 
when one-fourth of the revenue of the 
country did not go to the credit of the 
frish Treasury, but was expended in 
England. ‘Taxation had in this country 
been compared to the moisture which was 
taken indeed from the earth by the sun’s 
heat, but returned to it again in gentle 
and refreshing dew; but the scorching 
sun passed over Ireland, drawing up all 
the moisture, but no refreshing dew visited 
it in return. No! Let them talk not of 
taxation in Ireland until they understood 
the burthens that she bore. In the ap- 
propriation of the additional members, he 
contended that injustice had been done to 
Ireland. There were thirty-two counties in 
Ireland of which there were only two 
with a population of less than 100,000. 
If, therefore, these Irish counties had been 
English, they would have had thirty ad- 
ditional Members for Ireland. There were 
twenty counties with a population of above 
150,000. If they were English, they 
would have two additional Members each , 
and if the Union was not a name anda 
mockery, they would yet receive addi- 
tional Members. There were twelve coun- 
ties in Ireland that had a population above 
200,000, four a population above 300,000, 
and one population above 600,000, and yet 
not one additional Member was to be given 
to them. This was his case for Ireland. In 
this impartial proceeding was the real anti- 
Union agitation, —its source was to be found 
in the conduct of that House, which said, 
we will keep all for England, and then, if 
you please, you may come and ask us for 
more. Even the paltry addition of five 
was considered by some hon. Members too 
great. He hoped, however, the Ministry 
would have the firmness to persevere—the 
country was with them—Ireland was with 
them. The Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber was got up, and the country would feel 
it, to excite English prejudices ; and Ire- 
land would feel that it was anti-Irish, and 
that it was meant to excite a religious 
fend. It was a base calumny, to say that 
Catholic clectors would prefer a Catholic 
candidate to a Protestant of higher qua- 
lificatrons. He referred to the election of 
Mr. Leader, who was preferred by Ca- 
tholic electors to Catholic candidates. He 


Adjourned Debate. 
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called on any man to prove that this was 
not the fact. He called on the hon. mem- 
ber for Drogheda, who was the chief ca- 
lumniator of Ireland at present [‘ Order,” 
“ Chair, chair.” | 
The Speaker explained to the hon. Mem- 
ber, that his language and manner were 
both unjustifiable, and expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member would himself feel it. 
Mr. O’Connell confessed, that in the 
heat of debate he had been betrayed 
into expressions which were not parlia- 
mentary ; he was sorry for it, and begged 
to retract them. He contended, however, 
that it was a gross misrepresentation of the 
feelings of Ireland, to say they were in- 
fluenced by religious bigotry. And as to 
Catholic Members, he would, in reply to 
the hon. Member, say they were as deserv- 
ing of confidence and as independent as 
any Members in that House. They had 
won their civil rights, and they would wear 
them thus—by, on all occasions, support- 
ing the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. He would now come back to the 
Motion, and had further to remark, that 
there were fourteen towns in Ireland 
which, had they been in England, would 
have received the elective franchise. Hede- 
clared, inconclusion, that he wouldsupport 
the Bill because he conceived it would be 
useful to the people of England, and he 
was influenced by no feeling from rivalry. 
He called on the House to reject the 
Amendment — he called on the gallant 
General himself to fling it to the winds. 
“But,” said the hon. and learned Member, 
“Tam laughed at—I have my answer.” 
Mr. Hunt was proceeding to move, that 
the House should adjourn, but there being 
loud cries for a division, he said, that as 
he had been alluded to so frequently dur- 
ing this debate, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words. It had been 
stated, that the member for Preston sup- 
ported this bill as a fulcrum on which to 
put his lever to hoist the people into Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. He 
thought he could satisfy the fears of hon. 
Members upon that subject. He said 
before, and he again repeated, that he 
was only fearful that it would prevent him, 
and those who acted with him, from any 
chance of ever obtaining it. For the Minis- 
ters had, from the first moment, declared 
the Bill to be final, and as the people had 
in all parts of the kingdom petitioned for 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill, if they, or he for them, should 
VOL. HII. {2 
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ask for more, the Government would say, 
“No, this is not fair; the bargain was, that 
you should be satisfied with the measure 
we gave you,and you shall have no more.” 
It had been said by those who addressed the 
House from this side, that on this Bill pass- 
ing, the great towns would return those who 
had been convicted of some political libel, 
or whohad been sent to prison for some riot. 
He would relieve the hon. Gentleman from 
any apprehension in that respect. Of all 
the individuals who intended to stand for 
various places in Lancashire in the event 
of a dissolution, none of them, he could 
assure the House, had ever been either 
convicted of political libels, or agitators. 
The hon. member for Kirkcudbright had 
told them, that in the reign of Edward 6th, 
all persons paying scot and lot had the 
right of voting. Now, although he had 
been a Radical Reformer all his life, yet 
with scot and lot, and the protection of 
the Ballot, he, for one, should not con- 
tend for any Reform beyond that. Scot, ac- 
cording to the old signification, meant the 
person who paid rates; and lot, signified 
that he stood his lot for the militia ballot. 
The hon, Member then alluded to his late 
journey to Manchester, and said he had 
received letters, stating that his answers 
were differently understood by the people 
from what he had intended. But when 
he stated that the flags of the several 
bodies of men that came to meet him were 
inscribed with “ Annual Parliaments”— 
“ Vote by Ballot ”—‘ Universal Suffrage” 
—and ‘ No Corn Laws,” whatever words 
he might have used, would he not have 
been justified in describing their feel- 
ings as he had done? He opposed, or 
rather exposed, the Bill, because it did not 
come up to any one of the points he had 
advocated. If he had been a general 
reformer, and never expressed an opinion 
before, he might be called a captious man, 
if he were not satisfied with the Bill; but 
as it was, if he acted otherwise, he should 
be false to the whole professions and prin- 
ciples of his life. It had been said to him 
by some reformers, ‘‘ Why do you expose 
any part of the measure? Let us get this 
first, and then we will get the rest after.” 
He knew that, out of doors, the reformers 
considered the Bill as a stepping-stone to 
other objects. This was the fact. But 
he did not consider, that he should be 
acting honestly if he had described the 
measure as one of unmixed good, as the 
hon. member for Waterford did the Catho- 
3H 
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lic Question, and afterwafds say give us 
the Vote by Ballot. In his opinion the 
only efficient Reform was Universal Suf- 
rage and Vote by Ballot. That was the 
species of Reform which he looked upon 
as an unmixed good. He had never said 
out of the House what he would not 
repeat in it. He would support the mea- 
sure all the way through. The Amend- 
ment of the gallant General appeared to 
him so proposterous, that he did not 
intend to have voted at all upon it. He 
meant to leave the House without divid- 
ing on it, and would have done so, if he 
had not heard from the Government that 
they considered it a matter of great im- 
portance ; and he then resolved to give 


them his humble support, as he would, 


were it simply for the disfranchisemeut of 


one rotten borough. [ Adjourn,” “ Ques- 
tion.” | 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he rose rather 
for the purpose of bringing this discussion 
to a conclusion, for it seemed to him that 
the attention of the House was exhausted, 
and that nothing further could be said 
upon the subject, than to enter into any 
lengthened remarks on the measure which 
had then been so long under discussion. 
Delay, too, had this disadvantage, that it 
propagated itsclf; and if it were resorted 
to on this occasion it would only be resorted 
to again. [fe had purposely avoided ris- 
ing immediately after the speech of the 
hou. and learned member for Waterford, 
for he was afraid that he might catch the 


contagion of the spirit of that speech. If 


he had caught it, he should only have done 
so from the temporary excitementof the de- 
bate, for he had not been habituated, with 
respect to that hon. Member's country, 
to entertain the feelings that had pervaded 
his speech with respect to this country. 
He had a deeper and a better reason for 


fecling a strong interestin the prosperity of 


freland than existed in the mere cireum- 
stance of the union of the two countries. 
Six years of his early life had been passed 


in Ireland, and he entertained feelings of 


kindness towards it, and an interest in its 
prosperity, which he trusted would never 
expire. But where, he would ask—where 
was the man who did not feel that the in- 
terests of this part of the empire were 
involved in those of Ireland, and that any- 


thing which impeded the prosperity of 


freland must. re-aet upon England ; and 
that he who was sordid and mean enouch 
to hope to gain an undivided advantage 
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for this country, would hope it in vain, for 
one of the two countries could never pro- 
cure a benefit at the expense of the other? 
While he listened to that speech, and to 
the sort of contest that had been excited 
with respect to Irish and English interests, he 
could notbut drawa melancholy foreboding 
of what were likely to be the consequences 
of the subject-matter of this night’s dis- 
cussion. Why was it necessary that this 
Question of Reform should be mixed up 
with that of the relative proportions of 
the number of Members? Why had the 
Government abandoned the prescriptive 
number, and proposed to establish a differ. 
ent proportion in the number of Members 
from different parts of the British empire? 
Why was it to be taken for granted in the 
argument, that the attempt to purify 
England necessarily involved a spirit of 
hostility towards Ireland ? Could nothing 
be said, however strong might be their 
feelings, in favour of retaining the old 
number of Representatives for England? 
Could nothing be said by them as Eng- 
lishmen, in vindication of that measure, 
and yet avoiding that other difficulty 
which was not incidental to the Question 
of Reform, of inflicting injury on Ireland? 
Since the time of Charles 2nd there had 
not been any variation in the number of 
Envlish Representatives. Till this Bill 
had been introduced, there had not been 
a complaint made on the subject of the 
relative number of Members for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But this Bill, or, 
if it was not carried, he feared even the 
bare proposition of it, would introduce these 
complaints; for the Bill was a gratuitous 
assumption of a cause for their existence. 
Let this Bill pass, and see the consequences 
of a departure from a prescription so long 
preserved. Discussions and comparisons of 
population would be constant. Not Ireland 
only, but every county in England, would 
he discussing the principle of the Bill, and 
asking whether it were fairly applied or not. 
They would not be contented with the 
population returns of 1821. It was not 
merely in Ireland, but in every county and 
town in England, that this Bill would be 
thus disenssed ; and the people would ask 
whether the principle on which it affected 
to go, had been properly applied ? If, as 
the hon. member for Waterford supposed, 
the number of Members was an indication 
of the prosperity of the country, and ifas 
ithe noble Lord said, property was to be 
represented, why was not England entt- 
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tled to ask for an increase in the number, 
to be sent to Parliament; why was not 


England entitled to ask it, not only for | 


herself, with her increased manufacturing 


and commercial wealth, but with all her: 
enormous colonies acquired since the last | 


settlement of the number of Represent- 
atives, and containing 100,000,000 of 
people? At Teast England was as well 
entitled to make the demand as cither 
Scotland or Ireland. 
this subject had been introduced, that the 
Government had proposed any departure 
from the proposition which the law had 
established and custom sanctified; and 
he feared that what he said would be the 
consequence of the introduction of such a 
topic. At the same time, if it was 
shown that the basis of the Union was 
founded on a calculation not fair, as be- 
tween the two countries, though there was 
no other consideration for the change, he 
should be induced to consent to the in- 
crease for Ireland without a corresponding 
increase for England, though he would 
not consent to the same increase in Eng- 
land, without a similar increase for Ire- 
land. He, for one, however, saw no reason 
for adding to the number of the Members 
forlreland. He did not, at the same time, 
agree in Opinion with those who thought 
that the hon. and gallant General’s pro- 
position, if carried, necessarily precluded 
such an increase, for he saw no particular 
reason why the Members of that House 
might not be increased, though he did not 
deny, that it would be inconvenient, It 
was, therefore, most unjust to accuse those 
who supported that proposition with hos- 
tility to Treland. All which they con- 
tended for was, the maintenance of the 
present number of Repr entatives for 
England, which was surely not unrea- 
sonable. The Ministers had at one 
time said, that they did not consider the 
question of number to invulve the exist- 
ence of the Bill itself, but that, if the 
sense of that House was in favour of the 
maintenance of the present number, they 
would agree to the opinion, and bring in a 
Bill in accordance with it. [** No, no” 
from Lord John Russeli.] Such at least 
had been his understanding of the noble 
Lord’s statement, and he had asked the noble 
Lord if that understanding was right, and 
the noble Lord answered in the affirma- 
tive. Yet, after all this, the fate of the 
Bill was now made to depend on the pre- 
sent Amendment. Ile confessed himself 
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He regretted, that | 
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‘hostile to the Bill, but he exercised a fair 
hostility to it. He was prepared to perse- 
_vere in a fair and direct opposition to the 
' Bill. There had been a talk of conclaves. 
There not only had been a talk about it, 
but it had actually been a charge against 
them, and a charge of enormous delin- 
quency, that the party who opposed the 
Bill had met together to consider the 
means of defeating it. This was a strange 
charge, and if the present Ministry could 
direct the course which their opponents 
should pursue, he would predict that they 
would be a much more fortunate Ministry 
than any that had preceded them ; but if 
they could do so, it would be fatal to the 
free discussions of the House of Commons. 
But it had been also charged against 
them, that those who composed the late 
Ministry had formed a “ strange union” 
with those who had voted against them on 
a particular question. What, was it a 
charge against them that they had united 
with the anti-Catholics ; and was it meant 
that they should say to these Gentlemen, 
there is an old grudge between us which 
must yet be kept alive? Surely it was 
not meant that they should act on such 
rules of conduct. If, however, it was meant 
that they should do so, he begged leave 
to assert his opposition to the principle, 
that men were not to unite together for 
the purpose of defeating a measure to 
which they were opposed. It had been 
asked why he had not brought forward 
some other plan of Reform according with 
his notions upon the subject? He did not 
intend to do any such thing, and for this 
among other reasons, that if he did pro- 
pose any such measure, he should be taunt- 
ed with framing a bill as a means, and with 
the view of getting back tooffice. Heassured 
them most sincerely, that the charge would 
be most unfounded; for so much did he 
deprecate these changes of Administration, 
and so highly inconvenient did he deem 
these changes, that he had stated some 
time since, there would ‘be nothing more 
gratifying to him than to be able to sup- 
port the Ministry in some moderate change 
of the existing system. The noble Lord 
opposite had said that there were but two 
authorities on this subject—Earl Grey and 
the Duke of Wellington. Certainly, after 
that declaration, he ought to be convinced 
that there was not an end of respect for 
the Aristocracy; but he ought to be the 
more especially convinced of that fact 





when he was further told, that between 
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these two authorities he had nothing to 
choose. Butif it were true, that there were 
but these two opinions, he might even take 
that of Lord Grey; and he would ask, 
what was that noble Lord’s opinion at the 
end of last year? He was happy to take 
that opportunity of declaring, that no one 
had a higher opinion of the noble Lord 
than himself, for none more sincerely es- 
teemed that noble Lord’s ability and in- 
tegrity ; but what had that noble Lord 
said at the close of the last year? Why, 
that the measure of Reform which he de- 
sired was moderate, much more moderate 
than the present measure could possibly 
pretend to be. The Lord Chancellor, too, 
had then held the same language. He 
did not quote these opinions of those 
noble persons merely for the purpose 
of showing their inconsistencies, as 
the noble Lord opposite had seemed to 
imagine. His own speeches, indeed, 
had been quoted in that manner, so 
that he seldom saw an hon. Gentleman 
rising on the opposite side of the House 
to speak on this question, but his mind 
vacillated between the vanity of having 
his speeches quoted, and the fear of being 
taunted with inconsistency in what he had 
spoken. In fact, in most instances when 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side rose 
to speak, he saw two volumes of the 
Parliamentary Debates open, the passages 
was marked down, and the volumes were 
handed up to the hon. Member before he 
began. He believed that the speech he 
had delivered on the Catholic Question 
was the foundation of many remarks in 
speeches made in the course of the pre- 
sent Debate. ‘There was, however, a great 
difference between the Catholic Question 
and the Reform Bill. In the former, the 
matter admitted of a final settlement: it 
was a restitution not a change in the 
Constitution; but the Reform Bill ad- 
mitted of no such settlement, and was a 
complete change of the Constitution. 
With respect, also, to the 40s. freeholders, 
of whom so much had been said, he must 
observe, that the most ample compensation 
had been granted. The 40s. Catholic 
freecholders were compensated by their 
establishment upon a footing of equality 
with the rest of their fellow-citizens, while 
the Protestants reecived by the change the 
assurance that they would not again be 
overwhelmed by the influx of Catholic 
voters. But he repeated once more, that 
if he had the same proof of necessity, 
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the same proof that the change of the 
nature of English voting was as requisite 
as the change which had been in Ireland, 
he should not hesitate to make the sacrifice, 
But having strong doubts as to the 
policy of the present measure, he could not 
consent to such a plan of confiscation, 
He did not see, either, that this measure 
equally balanced the different interests it 
affected. The Ministers proposed to give 
an undue proportion of influence to the 
Metropolis. By the present Bill they 
gave no less than sixteen Members to 
London and its environs. These Mem. 
bers, who would always be on the spot, 
whocould always consult their constituents, 
and support themselves by their opinions, 
would exercise in that House a power 
which no other sixteen Members in it 
could possess. ‘This arrangement was at 
least unfortunate. They followed the 
example of France, and gave to London 
that species of influence which was so 
unjustly and perniciously exercised in 
Paris. He was opposed to the Bill on 
general principles. One of these was the 
uniform right of voting which it attempt- 
ed to establish. All aristocratic influ- 
ence was to be destroyed, while all de- 
mocratic influence was carefully retained, 
The former object was accomplished by the 
extinction of*the small boroughs. The lat- 
ter was the whole aim and scope of the 
Bill. The noble Lord opposite had last 
night declared, that he did not wish to de- 
stroy the influence of the Peerage—that, 
in fact, he wished it to continue ; and yetit 
was a charge made against him (Sir Robert 
Peel) that he exercised an influence in 
Tamworth. The only influence he exer- 
cised was that which the noble Lord 
wished to see still enjoyed by the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Bedford. Would the 
noble Lord deny the wish, or would the 
learned Lord Advocate, who now cheered 
so loudly, say to what he owed his present 
seat in that House, but to the influence 
exercised by a Peer in the borough of 
Malton? He was glad to find that such 
an influence would be maintained ; but 
influence it was, and the influence of a 
Peer, of the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who could now exercise without obstacle 
his influence over that borough. Malton 
was now retained, but what was there to 
prevent, three years hence, the populous 
towns from interfering with the elective 
franchise of that borough, and declaring 
that it ought not to be placed in the same 
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situation with themselves, for its claim 
was influenced by a respectable nobleman, 
whose character, as well as his property 
and wealth, had given him the power of 
purchasing their suffrages? With refer- 
ence to the assertion, that there was no 
middle course between the opinion of 
Earl Grey and the Duke of Wellington, 
he must remind them, that the Gentleman 
who now entertained that opinion, had not 
always held it, and that when the right 
hon. Baronet opposite held a more elevated 
situation than he did at present [pointing 
to the post in the third row of seats on 
which Sir J. Graham used to sit], he had 
recommended the formation of a middle 
party of country Gentlemen, who should 
check both the others in the extremes that 
either might possibly fall into. He now 
returned to the Bill itself, to which he had 
the strongest objections; and first and 
chiefly, that it went tocreate a great change 
in the mode of voting, and thus decidedly 
altered the constituency of the country. 
The number of dwelling housesin Manches- 
ter rated between 101. and 202. was 1,770, 
whiie those rated above 20/. amounted 
only to 851; the amount of the assessed 
property in houses above 20/. was 29,300. 
while the amount below 202. was 22,1304. ; 
so that, according to the first proposition 
of the noble Lord, the Representation of 
Manchester would be placed entirely in 
the hands of the 1,770 102. householders, 
owning only three eighths of the property of 
the 851 householders above 20/. He did 
not say respectable voters would not be 
found, but he did say that superior in- 
telligence and superior property would he 
overborne. To remedy some part of this 
obvious inconvenience, the noble Lord 
now proposed that persons assessed to the 
rates of a place, though not resident, should 
be allowed to vote. How would this new 
plan operate as to Manchester? The as- 
sessed value of the dwelling houses there 
was 51,0002., while the assessed value of 
the factories, counting houses, &c. was 
240,0002. According to the first proposi- 
tion of thenoble Lord, the Representatives 
for Manchester would be given to the 
51,000/., while the 240,000/., because it 
belonged to out-voters, would be excluded 
from the right of giving any vote. The 
noble Lord, however, had at length 
discovered his mistake, and, to use 
the expression of the Lord Chancellor, 
Was now about to sluice the 2,621 
Yoters with 4,500 nonresidents. But 
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after this alteration, of which the House 
heard yesterday for the first time, what 
became of the principle of the Bill? He 
would not absolutely say that this was 
against the principle of the Bill, but it 
showed the necessity of the Ministry 
deeply considering the measure before 
they proposed it to the House. The noble 
Lord concluded his speech by asking— 
and no doubt it was an important ques- 
tion—“ Supposing, after examining this 
measure, you reject it, who will you 
find capable of governing this country ?” 
He had heard the same question asked 
(though he believed in a different mode 
and tone from that adopted by the noble 
Lord); but he had heard it said, “if we 
are incapable of administering the public 
affairs, at least we will render them im- 
possible to be administered by others.” 
But, surely, even in the mitigated sense 
in which the noble Lord used it, it was 
a great objection to the Bill, if it was to 
have this effect, viz. that those who con- 
sistently opposed it, and believed it, in its 
ultimate consequences, to be pregnant 
with ruin, had the alternative offered them 
by his Majesty’s Government, either to 
accept that which they believed to be 
radically wrong, or to be convinced 
that it had become impossible for others 
than the present Ministry to conduct 
the affairs of the Government. He 
should deeply lament if this indeed was 
the alternative. He knew not whether it 
was or not; but this he knew, that he 
saw no advantage in relinquishing the 
exercise of his deliberate judgment, or in 
yielding, against the dictates of that judg- 
ment, to the popular clamour on this Bill, 
or in yielding to the infuriated menaces 
of that Press which exerted in so degrading 
a manner the irresponsible power with 
which it was endowed, and which, to make 
it wholesome or even bearable, ought to be 
exercised with the most scrupulous care, 
Besides, if he were to give way to those 
motives, what security had he that he must 
not persevere in the resignation of his own 
judgment and conviction to the same in- 
fluence? His conscience, in acting on his 
own judgment, was at rest. Hecould not 
expect to gain anything by the defeat of 
the measure. The Bill interfered with no 
interests of his. Quite the reverse: for if 
it produced the effect which its friends as- 
cribed to it, it would add to his influence 
in every county where he possessed any 
property. He, therefore, could not be 
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influenced by those motives which he had 
heard ascribed—and, as he believed, most 
unjustly ascribed—to honest men, who had 
endeavoured, from the sincere convictions 
of their minds, to resist this measure as 
pernicious and destructive. What might 
be the consequences of the Bill he would 
not say ; but if it should prove prejudicial 
to the interests of the country, he should 
hold responsible for it, that Ministry which 
had prepared the Bill without duc con- 
sideration of its importance, and by so 
doing, had reduced them to such a state 
of embarrassment, that they must cither 
acquiesce in what they believed to be in- 
jurious to the Constitution, or witness the 
melancholy prospect of the affairs of this 
realm being submitted to misrule and 
anarchy. 

Sir James Graham said, that with re- 
spect to the motives that had been attri- 
buted to the opponents of this measure 
by the friends of the Bull, before any weight 
was laid upon that, it should be remem- 
bered, that the basest motives had been 
attributed to those who had brought for- 
ward this measure; though he must ob- 
serve that his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
had on the previous night well answered 
such insinuations, when he had observed, 
that the Ministry would have been un- 
worthy of the slightest confidence, could 
it for one moment be supposed, that in 
bringing forward a measure, which he 
would readily admit to be the most im- 
portant since the Accession of the House 
of Brunswick to the throne of these realms 
they had attended to either private or 
party interests, or done other than pursue 
an open, manly, and_ straight-forward 
course. The right hon. Baronet had mis- 
taken his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
for Ireland, in thinking that he had com- 
plained of any combination among the 
open enemies of the measure. ‘The right 
hon, Baronet himself had given an open 
and manly opposition to the Bill; and 
when he (Sir James Graham) sat at that 
post to which the right hon. Baronet had 
referred, and where it might, perhaps, be 
his destiny to return—for he agreed with 
his right hon. friend, that the vote of that 
night would be vital to the Bill itself, and 
that, if defeated in this, it would be a ques- 
tion of anxious deliberation with the Mi- 
nisters, whether they could venture to 
urge the rest of the Bill on the future at- 
tention of the House—-when he sat at the 
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out, he had openly opposed several mea- 
sures, and he had recommended combina- 
tions to oppose others, but the right hon, 
Baronet, he was sure, would do him the jus- 
tice to say, that he had never recommend- 
ed a combination to defeat a measure which 
he professed his desire to support. He re- 
membered the arguments of which the right 
hon. Baronet had made use, and was willing 
to admit that they were consistent with those 
now employed by the right hon. Baronet, 
At the same time the argumeut of the right 
hon. Baronet equally applied to those who 
had voted for the second reading of the Bill, 
as to those who had spoken in favour of the 
gallant General’s motion; for the speech 
of the right hon, Baronet not only impugn- 
ed the principle of the Bill, but went into 
details—and, although approving some of 
them, still sought for support of this amend- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet spoke to 
all sides in this way; but he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) bad not as yet heard one arguinent 
from the other side, that it would be politic 
to disfranchise one small borough, or ex- 
tend the franchise to any large town. If 
that were the opinion of any one of them, 
why not say so? It was well understood 
that the gallant General’s proposition was, 
that the number of Representatives for 
England and Wales should not be dimi- 
nished. But how could that be carried 
into effect, and not destroy the Bill? The 
right hon. Baronet had felt that himself, 
and thought the only way to meet it would 
be to propose an additional number of Mem- 
bers to the House. ‘To that proposition, 
however, the Government could not agree. 
When, last year, his noble friend (Lord J. 
Russell) bad proposed that Members should 
be given to Leeds, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham, the right hon. Baronet had op- 
posed the motion, because the present 
number was suflicient, and even inconveni- 
ently large, and more would be excessive. 
That, too, was an opinion not peculiar to 
himself, for it was that of one of his con- 
stituents, Mr. Southey, whose authority 
would be of considerable weight he be- 
lieved with some Gentlemen in that House. 
Mr. Southey had said, that the number of 
the House was inconveniently large, and 
made it bear the character of a popular 
rather than of a deliberative assembly. Al- 
though he (Sir James Graham) could not 
go that length, yet he agreed with Mr. 
Southey that, if the number could be dimi- 
nished, it would be ‘proper. The right 
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forward such a measure? But had it been 
done gratuitously 4 No; but because the 
time had come when the nomination bo- 
roughs ought to be at an end. Ta looking 
into the details of the Bill, the Represent- 
ation of Scotland necessarily came under 
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their view ; and it was impossible, looking 
at the wealth and importance of that | 
country, and at its growing prosperity, that | 


the basis of Representation should not 


be extended in it; and he would appeal | 


to the hon. member for Edinburgh, whether 
he could deny, that the addition of at least 
five Members was necessary. When an 


addition was made to Scotland, it would | 


be unjust not to make a similar extension 
to Ireland, and neither would be possible 
if an addition were at the same time to be 
made to the English Members of the House. 
That, indeed, was not to be thought of; for 
were the principle allowed, they might be 
trebled or quadrupled. He saw no other 
means of adding to the epresentation of 
Scotland and Ireland but by diminishing 
that of England. We had endeavoured to 
be explicit upon this point, and although 
they had been taunted with the changes 
they had made in the Bill, he trusted that 
he had exhibited nothing which could be 
construed into a wish to conceal or to ob- 
scure. He did not say, that if this amend- 
ment were carried, the ministers would 
abandon the Bill, but he did say, that if 
the amendment were carricd, it would be 
a matter of very grave consideration to the 
Ministers whether the Bill had been so 
impugned that they ought to attempt to 
carry it through its other stages; and he 
therefore warned the friends of the Bill 
not toconcur in the Amendment. Though 
clouds and thick darkness might have 
overcast the measure—though he might 
return, as he was ready to return, into that 
class of his fellow-citizens in which he had 
formerly moved—still, thinking that thts 


measure would effectually sccure the sta- | 


bility of the throne and the most valuable 
institutions of the country,—thinking that 
nomination was actual power, and a power 
that ought not to be excrcised,-—thinking 
that the time was now arrived at which 
the people must have, not a nominal, nor 
a virtual, but a real Representation, think- 
ing, too, that the stability of the Constitu- 
tion depended on rallying around it again 
the deserted and deserting affections of the 
people ; entertaining these opinions, he sat 
down with the most perfect conviction, 
that in the observations which he had ad- 
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dressed to the House, he had said nothing 
which bad not a tendency to support the 
“stability of the Throne aud the security of 
those institutions which they all agreed it 
was most desirable touphold for the welfare 
of the country. 

General Gascoyne rose amidst the most 
deafening cries of ** Question” and “ Di- 
vide”. The gallant Member said that he had 
understood that his motion would not affect 
the principle of the Bill. If he had un- 
| derstood the noble Lord, the mover of this 

Bill, avighi, in a conversation which he 
i liad had with the noble Lord only yester 
day, the noble Lord had distinctly stated 
}to him, that his amendment would not 
touch the principle of the Bill. He con- 
'ceived, therefore, that he was bound to 
persevere in his amendment, 

Mr. Mundy said, that he had voted for 
the second reading of the Bill, and as he 
intended to vote for the Amendment, he 
wished to make one observation. The 
Amendment, as he understood it, merely 
went to prevent the diminution of the Kng- 
lish Meinbers, and that diminution he con- 
ceived to be fatal. In giving this vote, he 
begged to guard himself against the impu- 
tation of voting against Reform. He 
hoped that the Ministers would not think 
it necessary to abandon the Bill, if this 
Amendment were carried; but that the 
Bill would be so modified and so altered, 
that it would be made acceptable to the 
majority of the House. 

The Attorney General rose amidst cries 
of “ Question,” which, for a long time, 
rendered him totally inaudible. When 
the learned Gentleman’s voice rose above 
the clamour that had so long prevailed, le 
said, that the House was very naturally 
‘anxious to come to a division after this 
‘long discussion, and that it was very far 

from his intention to defer for any length 
(of time the gratification of that anxicty. 
[Loud cries of “ Question.”| Gentlemen 
might, however, be assured, that he was 
not a person to be stleuced by clamour of 
that kind. He must say, that honourable 
Gentlemen, who put themselves forward to 
prevent his expressing his opinions, did 
not do justice either to the constituents he 
represented, or to the situation which he 
filled. The simple question before them 
was, whether they should pronounce a 
resolution that the number of the flouse 
should not be diminished. Now he be- 
lieved that the point of view in which he 
was disposed to place this question, had 
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not yet been suggested, and he hoped for 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, who had voted for the second 


reading, and meant to vote for the 
Amendment. It was merely this, that by 


agreeing to the Amendment, the House 
would fetter the hands of the Commit- 
tee, in the most inconvenient manner. 
The pledge might be found to hamper 
their proceedings, and was clearly unne- 
cessary into the bargain. The whole 
House being the Committee, had full 
power to act upon this opinion if they 
entertained it; but suppose a certain re- 
duction adopted, the consideration how 
the whole number should be kept up, 
might involve them in the greatest per- 
plexities. [Cries of ‘* Question.”| Again 
he repeated, that he was not to be put 
down. Complaints were made of public 
clamour ; but if the hon. House proceeded 
in this course—if these interruptions were 
continued, and succeeded, the public 
would see, that the question had been 
strangled by the clamours of those who 
‘had a present interest in defeating it. He, 
conceived the friends of the measure could 
not adopt a course more unwise and impru- 
dent than to give the slightest sanction 
to a proposition which should have the 
effect of embarrassing the operations of 
the Committee. Very } possibly the gallant 
General might have an expedient to pro- 
pose—they might split Liverpool into seve- 
ral districts, and give to each a Repre- 
sentative, and so fill all the possible 
vacancies. After what had recently 
occurred in Liverpool, Reformers might 
be excused for pausing before they adopt- 
ed this expedient. Yes, it would defeat 
the measure, and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who cheered the observation, 
plainly avowed, that such was the object 
of the Motion. He wished to know, was 
the hon. Gentleman a friend to the Bill; 
did he propose the Amendment in amity, 
and with the view of doing the Bill a 
service? If so, how came it that all who 
now supported him were its most inveterate 
enemies? It had been said, that the 
present Bill was a concession made to 
public clamour. He hoped he might be 
permitted to say, that there was not in 
that House—nor in the country, one man 
less disposed to yield to that degrading 
influence than he was. He would not go 
one step in obedience to it; but, at the 
same time, he would say, that the possible 
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would not deter him from avowing his 
determination to support to the utmost 
that which he thought right—that which 
promised to effect the long-cherished and 
always unchanged opinions which had 
governed his political conduct—that which 
the country had received with acclama- 
tions, and which, if rejected, they would 
hear of with the loudest expressions of 
discontent and grief. [Cheers, and “ No, 
no.”| He would put it hypothetically, if 
the Gentlemen opposite pleased, and say 
“if the people received it with acclama- 
tion ;” but let him tell them, that it was an 
hypothesis which was supported by a large 
number of tolerably stout petitions, in- 
dependently of what had been called the 
clamour of the multitude, and indepen- 
dently of the imaginary phantom which 
the opponents of the measure fancied 
they saw among their antagonists; name- 
ly, a tyrannical Press. An hon. Member 
had told them, that when in addressing, 
a large body of the people, he informed 
them that this Bill, if passed, would 
neither give them food nor clothing, the 
people who had before been favourable 
to the measure became opposed to it. 
Now, without meaning to question the 
assertion of any hon. Member of that 
House, he must be allowed to say, that 
this occurrence could only have taken 
place in some of the lately disturbed dis- 
tricts of the country, where the grossness 
of the ignorance that unhappily prevailed, 
had led to the commission of outrages 
which none but the rudest and most unin- 
formed could ever have been brought to 
commit. To say that such an opinion 
could be maintained in any other classes 
of society, was a libel, without any founda- 
tion in truth. With regard to the Press, 
he could not read all the publications of 
the day; but he must say, that he heard 
a great deal more about those publications 
in that House than he heard out of it. A 
great soreness betrayed itself, and some- 
thing like a feeling of resentment, that 
their purity should be questioned for a 
moment. But could they expect the Press 
to be mute on so great an occasion ? When 
the highest interests were discussing here, 
did they require neutrality in public opi- 
nion, and enjoin its mosi effective organ 
to be silent? Ifa bill were passing through 
the House, to remedy the defects of any 
other establishment, the Press would 
blamelessly allege against it the delin- 
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when the abuses of the Representation 
fixed Parliamentary Reform upon us, was 
the House of Commons alone to be exempt 
from criticism ? A century of experience 
had convinced the people that the public 
business could not be transacted as it 
ought, but they must be debarred from 
complaining of an evil so enormous, and 
that discussion which alone can remove it 
is denounced by the right hon. Baronet as 
the language of intimidation. 

Sir Rk. Peel.—I never said, that that was 
intimidation. 

The Attorney General resumed.—The 
right hon. Baronet, in speaking of the 
Press, had complained of intimidation, 
and he knew not how to give his words 
any other meaning. Another kind of 
intimidation, indeed, he seemed to have 
imputed to the Ministers themselves : one 
of them was charged with exultingly avow- 
ing, that the country was brought to such 
a state by the agitation of Reform, that if 
the present Ministers could not carry on 
the affairs of the country, they had at any 
rate spoiled the machine of Government 
for any other hands. Where such a phrase 
was said to have been used he knew not : 
never in public, to his knowledge, and 
reporters of private conversations should 
be heard with caution. But he would 
venture to give the true interpretation of 
this rumour, and if any such remark had 
been made, would assert that it was tor- 
tured from its true meaning. [It was 
doubtless the plain but important state- 
ment of an undeniable truth, that if the 
Reform proposed by Ministers were reject- 
ed, the greatest difficulty in governing the 
country would result—a grave and weighty 
consideration for all men in the country 
and for themselves, at the present moment, 
before they came to a division; for in the 
opinion of many, that division would be 
decisive of the fate of the Bill, and of 
Reform. Then he asked hon. Gentlemen, 
whether or not they were prepared to 
grant some measure of Reform, and what 
that measure would be? He thought it 
unworthy of the right hon. Baronet to 
impute to the noble Lord who had said 
that the Duke of Wellington and Earl 
Grey were at the head of two parties, the 
one against all Reform, and the other in 
favour of Reform, an intention to insinu- 
ate that those two persons dictated their 
opinions to those who were of their party. 
All that the noble Lord meant to say was, 
that their different opinions represented 
the doctrines of their respective parties. 
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Sir R. Peel said, that was just what he 
had stated. 

The Attorney General.—Then what 
became of the imputation of aristocratical 
dictation ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the noble Lord 
had stated that there were two authorities 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
He never understood the noble Lord to say 
that those two persons had the power to 
dictate their opinions to others; but he 
had understood the noble Lord to say, that 
the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey 
expressed two extreme opinions, and that 
between them there was no medium. 

The Attorney General said, he had under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet to make such 
an imputation on the noble Lord as he had 
stated ; but he would pursue the topic no 
further. The right hon. Baronet had said, 
that he had not the least disposition to 
return to power; but he put it to the 
House, whether it was not likely that any 
individual desirous of returning to power 
would pursue the course adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman? He did not agree 
with his right hon. friend (Sir J. Graham) 
that should the present Motion be carried, 
Ministers would have to resign ; but if the 
Motion was carried, and Ministers did 
resign, he would ask those who were to 
succeed them, to look at the circumstances 
under which they would come into office. 
What was the state of their opinion with 
respect to Parliamentary Reform? The 
Duke of Wellington’s opinion on the sub- 
ject was well known, and therefore he 
would leave that noble individual out of 
the question. He dared to say, that the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could get up an 
Administration without him ; but he must 
be allowed to say, that it would be some- 
thing like the play of Hamlet, with the 
part of Hamlet left out. [The cries of 
‘* Question” which had been occasionally 
heard throughout the whole of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s address became 
very frequent and loud. ] 

Lord John. Russell rose to order, in con- 
sequence of the constant interruptions 
which his hon. and learned friend experi- 
enced, and said, unless he (the Attorney 
General) was allowed to express his senti- 
ments, he should move the adjournment 
of the House. He claimed a hearing for 
his hon. and learned friend, and should 
afterwards stand upon his own right to 
reply on the whole Debate. 

The Attorney General thanked his noble 
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friend for the interference, and observed, 
that his last remark made it needless for him- 
self to trespass much longer on the House. 
He would ask whether the Government, 
should the Duke of Wellington’s Adminis- 
tration be restored, would bring forward any 
measureof Reform? Therighthon. Baronet 
had said he was not prepared to say what 
plan of Reform he might agree to; but he 
would ask them if it were proper, in such an 
emergency, not to be prepared what to do 7 
In fact, a determination to promote Reform 
had been too long delayed, and ought to 
have been come to at the commencement 
of last Session, and some preparation made 
for the storm which evidently was coming. 
The right hon. Baronet said, he was 
not altogether hostile to Reform, and the 
right hon. Baronet, lately the Secretary for 
the Colonies, was even favourable to it, 
but they were opposed to this Bill; the 
only attempt made to carry Reform into 
execution. That Ministers were sincere 
and in earnest, their conduct fully proved, 
when they braved the certain hostility of so 
large a portion of the House of Commons. 
They had executed honestly, what they 
had conceived boldly. The welfare of the 
country, not less than the opinions of the 
people, demanded the measure at their 
hands, and he trusted the House, like the 
people, would stamp their exertions with 
approbation. It was absurdly argued, that 
one of the objects of the Bul was, to ex- 
clude the monied interest from all share 
in the councils of the nation. Yet money 
had both the means and the instinct of tak- 
ing pretty good care of itself, and the pos- 
sessors of it were unjustly aspersed by the 
supposition of wanting all popular talents to 
endear them to the people. On another occa- 
sion they would resent the insinuation that 
their time was consumed in poring over 
their ledgers, and they disqualified from 
bearing a part in public concerns. The 
state of society in England soon mingles 
them with the most distinguished of her 
sons, in their education at our public in- 
stitutions, in the equal intercourse of daily 
life, in their mutual enjoyments of the 
sports of the field, and in the alliances 
they daily form with the high-born and no- 
ble. The House of Commons alone is not 
the place to which their talents and accom- 
plighments would fail to procure admission, 
far better and more honourable when pur- 
chased by ability, than by corrupt bargains 
and disgraceful bribery. One thing he admir- 
ed and envied in the enemies of Reform— 
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their self-complacency. Every good thing 
that existsin spite of corruption, they trace to 
corruption as its cause; and thus, when 
the eloquent and hon. Member (Mr, 
Hawkins) addressed them, in one of the 
ablest arguments he had ever heard, 
which put down every one of the sophisms 
by which Reform is encountered, do they 
deny his premises ?—No! Do they ques- 
tion his conduct ?—No! but they boldly 
claim him and his unanswerable speech 
in their own troop. ‘ He is one of us,” 
they exclaim; ‘‘he sits for a close borough, 
he owes his return to the system you con- 
demn.” As if he owed to that system his 
superior understanding and wilictacond 
views, when the first act of his matur- 
ed mind was, to sacrifice the unhal- 
lowed advantages, which fortune gave 
him, to the conviction that they could 
not be retained without dishonour to him- 
self, and detriment to his country. The 
example of the hon. Member was even 
more convincing than the eloquence which 
was so deservedly praised. The same 
remark might be applied to the great 
lights which the borough system boasted 
of introducing into the House, forgetful 
of the numbers it excluded, and of the 
dulness and corruption by which, if it did 
not quench their brilliancy, it counteracted 
their effect. If Knaresborough. derived 
honour from the names of its illustrious 
burgesses, their efforts were directed to the 
downfal of its burgage tenures. If Malton 
was justly proud of his right hon, and 
learned friend (the Lord Advocate) he came 
among them to say, that as a close 
borough Malton ought to exist no longer. 
When Burke had filled the same seat, he 
struggled in vain against those corrupt 
majorities which the borough system 
placed in the hands of Government, to 
avert the shame and ruin of the American 
War. That system, hatched in jobs, and 
ever producing them anew, had inflicted 
on us the dead weight of a National Debt, 
from which relief was almost hopeless. 
So closely are the disastrous consequences 
interwoven in every part of the State, that 
their removal can scarcely be expected by 
that of their original cause. But there 
being no other remedy; the experiment 
is worth trying; the state of the ques- 
tion forbids the Government to be neu- 
tral, and they stake their fate on this 
measure. When the right hon. Baronet 
abstained from suggesting any particular 
scheme of Reform, lest he should be 
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accused of courting the support of some 
reformers who might not approve of the 
sill, it is strange, that he did not per- 
ceive how his present conduct exposed 
him to the same charge. But the heaviest 
charge of all against the late Government 
is, that they could fold their hands, and 
come to no decision on a principle of 
such immense importance in its own na- 
ture, and which the feeling of the country 
made so practical and pressing. He denied 
the justice of censure that right hon. Bar- 
onet had passed onthe Bill, from the absurd 
supposition that a uniform right of voting 
must throw all elective power into the 
hands of a single class, to the imputation 
of partiality in disfranchisement, where an 
arbitrary line must be drawn, and fall where 
it would, some would think themselves 
entitled to complain of it. The vote of 
that night might possibly retard the Bill, but 
could not finally defeat it ; but he wished 
hon. Members who had given it their sup- 
port to be fully aware of what they were 
doing. All the foes of the measure were 
united as friends to the Motion. A noble 
Lord (Lord Stormont) who had called 
himself the Patroclus of his learned friend 
(Sir C. Wetherell) had found another 
Achilles in the gallant member for South- 
wark (Sir R. Wilson), and both had been 
in council with the other gallant General 
(General Gascoyne) who must be called 
the Nestor of the conclave, on the Motion 
now before the House. Jt was in vain to 
talk of the Motion being friendly to Re- 
form, or conceived in the spirit even of 
mitigated hostility. If carried, the proofthat 
the majority of the present House of Com- 
mons is against the measure, will be com- | 
plete. How such a result may be received | 
by the country he would not pretend to 
anticipate, but whatever might become 
of the Motion, or of the minority, he should 
derive lasting satisfaction from his honest 
co-operation with his noble friend, the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose vin- 
dication of his conduct and his motives, 
none who heard it were likely to forget. 
Surrounded by the friends of his youth, 
and acting on his well-known principles, 
his noble friend had placed his honour on 
an imperishable foundation, and entitled 
himself to the lasting gratitude of his 
country. 
Lord J. Russell said, that although he 
was reluctant to obtrude himself upon the 
attention of the House, yet, considering 
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not yet spoken upon this particular ques- 
tion, he was compelled to request the in- 
dulgence of hon. Members for a few mi- 
nutes, while he gave an explanation upon 
points in which he only was concerned. 
A motion had certainly been mentioned 
last week, to declare that the total number 
of the House ought not to be diminished ; 
and his noble friend (Lord Althorp) and 
himself had stated, that they would take 
it into consideration; but the proposition 
of the hon. and gallant General was en- 
tirely different. It was not that the total 
number of the NHouse—ineluding England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, should not 
be diminished—but that the total number 
of Members for England and Wales, should 
not be diminished. That was a motion of 
parliamentary tactics, brought forward, in- 
deed, by the hon. and gallant General, 
but concocted by more wily advisers, by 
which an attempt was made to bring to- 
gether all the enemies of the Bill, and to 
entrap such of its friends as might be dupes 
and gulls enough to fall into the snare. 
With deep regret he found that the first 
dupe, the first gull who ran headlong and 
blindfold into it, was his hon. and gallant 
friend the member for Southwark, whom 
until this moment he (Lord J. Russell) had 
looked upon as a not less staunch, or less 
strenuous Reformer, than himself. Upon 
the point of population, he would say, that 
neither Lord Somers, the great author of 
the Union with Scotland, nor Mr. Pitt, 
the able promoter of the Union with Ire- 
land, had ever thought that there should 
be necessarily a particular rate and pro- 
portion between the number of inhabitants 
and the number of Members. In the 
same way Ministers had thought that they 


| had an opportunity, not of adding to the 


proportion of Scotland or of Ireland, but 
of giving Members to large, populous, and 
commercial towns, and upon the prin- 
ciples of Lord Somers and Mr. Pitt they 
had proceeded. Where they thought there 
was a want of Representatives, they wish- 
ed that Representatives should be given. 
If the Motion were carried, and Ministers 
were called upon to deliberate on the fit- 
ness or unfitness of increasing the Members 
of the House, to decide on the affirmative, 
would seem little less than an act of folly ; 
and supposing it decided that the English 
Members should continue as numerous as 
at present, what would become of the as- 
surance of the hon. and gallant General, 
to the Scotch and Irish Members, that 
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they were not prevented from having addi- | lution of Parliament, it must be dissolved 
tions to their number? If, indeed, the | afterwards, in order to give the people the 
conduct of the Bill, and the determination | benefit of the change. Would that be 
of the House, were in the hands of the | accomplished with peace and satisfaction, 
hon. and gallant General, he might order | and would not the first step in the new 
it as he pleased; but he (Lord John Rus- | House of Commons be for some Member, 
sell) gave warning to the Members for| favourable to this rejected measure, to 
Scotland andIreland, that if they support- | bring forward a motion to revive it? He 
ed and carried the Motion before the | (Lord John Russell) could not imagine 
House, they must relinquish for ever the | how any of the supporters of the present 
hope that new Representatives could be | Bill could refuse to vote for such a motion, 
given to either. He was convinced, that | and then, instead of peace and satisfaction, 
the [rish Members would feel it as he had | there would be a continual struggle be- 
put it; but not so the Scotch, who, by a , tween the people, on the one hand, to ob- 
little sophistry and a great deal of special , tain effectual Reform, and the House of 
pleading, had been led to believe, that the | Commons, on the other, to resist it. It had 
two objects were compatible. The Motion | been said that this Bill would only be a 
worded as it was, had been designed merely | stepping-stone to those who wished for 
to put the advocates of the Bill in a di- | greater changes; but he appealed to any 
lemma, and to retry the question of the | man whether a more moderate Bill, which 
second reading. Ministers had thought | satisfied nobody, and offended many, was 
that the vote of the House in fayour of the | not much more likely to be converted into 
second reading was conclusive, that the |a stepping-stone. Indeed, the objection 
measure should be referred to the Com- | of the hon. member for Preston was, that 
mittee, and he (Lord J. Russell) said with | this Reform would be final, and that, when 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- | once it was made nothing more would be 
ment, that any improvement which left the | granted. He must contend, therefore, that 
efficiency of the Bill unimpaired would be | this Bill was not only much more likely 
adopted ; but that by its principle, the|than any measure of what was called 
Government was ready to stand or fall. | moderate Reform to preserve the endur- 
When he had last night introduced the | ing excellence of the constitution of the 
names of Earl Grey and of the Duke of | House, while it secured the confidence 
Wellington, he had had no other object} of the people in its deliberations and 
than to show, in the shortest form and in| decisions, and confirmed their affec- 
the plainest manner, that there were but | tion and loyalty to the Throne but also to 
two courses—Reform or no Reform. The | prevent further alterations. The object of 
Duke of Wellington had avowed himself | the Bill was to raise a bar to the accom- 
the friend of all close boroughs, and had | plishment of the wishes of those who look- 
defended the present system and all its} ed forward to more extensive and violent 
abuses, as the most perfect that the wit of |changes. Inconclusion, therefore, he carn- 
man could devise. Earl Grey, on the|nestly entreated all who were friendly 
contrary, had applied hiniself to secure the | to the measure to vote with him and his 
confidence of the people, by obeying the | friends. 

universal call for Reform. If the Bill} The House then divided. For General 
were thrown out, the consequences might | Gascoyne’s Amendment 299; Against. it 
be various. He would not give it out as|29!—Majority 8. The Resolution “ It is 
a threat, but he might allude hypothetically | the opinion of this House, that the total 
to the results. The Crown might, in the | number of knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
first place appeal to the country, in order | returned to Parliament for that part of the 
to ascertain whether it approved of the | United Kingdom called England and 
decision of the House of Commons. That | Wales, ought not to be diminished,” put 
was at least a possible case, and it would | and agreed to. 

be a very constitutional course. But sup-| Committee on the Bill deferred till 
pose some modified plan of Reform were | Thursday. 

introduced and adopted before the disso- 
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A LIST OF THE 
MINORITY AND MAJORITY. 





MINORITY. 
Against the Motion, therefore For the Bill. 


ENGLAND. 


Aprane, Henry John .. Cambridgeshire 
Auruore, viscount .. Northamptonshire 
Anson, sir George .. .- Lachfield 
Anson, hon. George... Yarmouth 
Arcrepecknr, Andrew .. Dunwich 
Ast ey, sir J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire 
BaiLuiz, John Evan 7 Bristol 
BarnpripcE, Edward T. .. Taunton 
BarinG, William B. .. .. Callington 
Barine, Francis T. .. Portsmouth 
BanrincG, Francis a Thetford 
Baninc, sir Thos., bt. .. .. Wycombe 
Bayntrun, Samuel A. .. .. York 
BELGRAVE, visc. .. +. «+ Cheshire 
Bennett, John .. .. « Wiltshire 
Bentinck, Id. W. G. C. .. King’s Lynn 
BERNAL, Ralph os «a os eehester 
Berne yt, Richard .. .- Yorkshire 
Brppurn, Robert M. .. Denbigh 
Brake, sir Francis, bt. .- Berwick 
Buianprorp, marquis .. Woodstock 
Brountr, Edward .. .. Steyning 
Bouverte, hon. Philip P. Cockermouth 
Bovuverig, hon. Dunc. P. New Sarum 
Briscor, a Surrey 
Brovcuam, James .. .- Downton 
Buiter, James W. ..  «- Exeter 
Buiurr, Charles, jun. .. West Looe 
Butkecey, sir R. B. W. .. Beaumaris 
Butwer, Henry L.  «.. = «- ~— Wilton 
Bunsury, sir Henry KE.  .. = Suffolk 
Burvert, sir F., bt. .. Westminster 
Burre.t, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 
Burron, Henry -- Beverley 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth 
Bync, George .. .. .- Middlesex 
Byno, George S.  .. = Milborne Port 
Carcrart, rt. hon. John .. Warcham 
Carruorrr, hon. Fred. G. .. Bramber 
Catvrert,C. .. .. ~- Southwark 
Catvenrt, Nicolson .. Ilertfordshire 
CaMpBELL, John... .. Stafford 
Carrer, J.B. «2. «. Portsmouth 
Cavenpisu, Henry F.C. .. = Derby 
Cavenvisi, William, Cambridge Univer. 
Cnayror, W.R. .. .- Durham 
Cnotmerry, Montague J. .. Grantham 
Crive, Edward B, «2 «. )~ Hereford 





Coxr, Thomas Wm. .. 
Cotporne, Nich. W. R. 
Crapock, Sheldon 
Crampton, P. C. s... 8 
CurteEts, Herbert B. 
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Norfolk 
Fes to 
Camelford 
-» Saltash 
-. Sussex 


Davies, Thos. Henry .. Worcester 
Denson, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
Denmay, sir Thomas .. Nottingham 
DuncomsBeE, Thomas S. .. Hertford 
Dunpas, hon. John C. .. Richmond 
Dunpas, hon. Thomas ie York 
Duwnpas, hon. sir R. L. .. Richmond 
Dunpas, Charles .. .. Berkshire 
EBRINGTON, viscount .. Devonshire 
Exxice, Edward oe Coventry 


ELLIS, hon. G. J.W.A. .. Okehampton 
Euston, earl = .. Bury St. Edmund's 


Evans, William ee oe 


Leicester 


FazakerLey, J.N. .. Peterborough 


Fercuson, sir Ronald C. . 
Firzroy, lord James .. 
Forest; Jeni. 4. fs 


. Nottingham 


Thetford 
Droitwich 


Fotry, hon. Thomas H.. . Worcestershire 


Foukes, sir W. J. H. B. 
Forpwicn, lord .. 
Fortescue, hon. Geo. M. 


-- Norfolk 
Canterbury 
-- Hindon 


Fyrer, Thomas B. .. «. Coventry 


Gispornet, Thomas... 
Granam, sit Le 6. 
Granam, sir Sanford 
Grant, Robert .. 
Greene, Thomas G. oé 
Grosvenor, rt. hon. Robt. 
Guest, Josiah John... 


.. Stafford 
Cumberland 
Ludgershall 

Norwich 

Lancaster 
+ Chester 
-+ Honiton 


Guise, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 


Gurney, Richard H. 
Harvey, Daniel W. 
Hawkins, John H. .. 


Norwich 
Colchester 


St. Michael 


Heron, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 


Hosnouse, John Cam. .. 
Hopcrs, Thomas L. .. .«. 


Westminster 
-- Kent 


Hopeson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Horne, sir W. .. +a 
Howarp, Philip Henry 
Howanrp, hon. William 


Bletchingley 
Carlisle 
Morpeth 


Howarp, Henry .. .. New Shoreham 


Howick, viscount .. Hig 
Hucues, William TH. 
Hucues, William Lewis 


ham Ferrers 
-- Oxford 
Walling ford 
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Hume, Joseph .. .. .. Middlesex 
Hunt, Henry .. % .. Preston 
Incivpy, sir W. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Jerrrey, F... - .. Malton 
JernincuaM,hon. Wen. V.S. Pontefract 


Jounstone, sir J. V.B. .. Yorkshire 
Kemp, Thos. Read .. .. «. Lewes 
Kwicur, Robert... " Walling ford 
Lanoucners, Henry .. Taunton 
Lanostron, James H. .. .. Oxford 
LAwWLey, Francis... .. Warwickshire 


Ler, John hL. .. - .. Wells 
Lerrevrer, Charles S$. .. .. Downton 


Lemon, sir Charles .. .. Penryn 
Lennox, lord John Geo. .. Chichester 
Lester, Benjamin Lester _ tae 
Lioyp, sir Edw. Price, bt. .. Flint 
Locn, John... so 6 Hythe 
Lumuzy, JohnS. .. Nottinghamshire 
Lusuineron, Dr. ..  .. Winchilsea 


Lyrrieron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Maserzy, John ..  .. Abingdon 
Macautay, Thomas B. .. .. Calne 
Macpona Lp, sir James, bt. .. Calne 
Mackinrosn, rt. hon. sir J. Knaresboro’ 
MarsoriBanks, Stewart .. .. Hythe 
Marryart, Joseph ..  .. Sandwich 
Marsa, William .. .. Leominster 


Martin, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 
Martin, John ..  .. Tewkesbury 
Mayuew, W. .. .. .. Colchester 
Mixtpank, Mark .. .. Camelfor 


Mitpmay, Paulet St. John .. Winchester 
Morprern, viscount .. .. Yorkshire 
Morrison, James .. .. St. Lves 
Newark, lord .. .. East Retford 


Nort, sir Gerard N., bt. .. Rutland 
Nucent, lord .. .. .. Aylesbury 
Orn, William ..  ..  .. Morpeth 


Osborne, lord F. G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Parmer, Charles .. .. .. Bath 
Patmer, Charles F. .. .. Reading 
PatMErRstToN, visc. .. Cambr. Univers. 
Precue ct, sir Samuel J.B. .. Hellestone 


Penuam,C. A.W. .. .. Newtown 
Petuam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Penvarvis, Edw.W.W. .. Cornwall 
Penruyn, Edward... .. Shaftesbury 


Perit, Louis H. ..  «.. = «. = Ripon 
Putiiprs, sir R. B. P. .. Haverfordwest 
Puitiies, George Richard .. Steyning 
Puitirorrs, John ..  .. Gloucester 
Pouuiiy, Frederick .. .. Sedford 
Ponsonsy, B. Will. F.S. .. = Poole 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley.. Dorsetshire 
Powrni., W. Edward .. Cardiganshire 
Poyntz, W.S. .. .. Ashburton 
Prenpercast, Michael Geo... Westbury 
Price, sir Robert, bt. .. Herefordshire 
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Pryse, Pryse .. «2 «+ Cardigan 
Ramssorrom, John .. .. Windsor 
Ramspen, John Charles .. .. Malton 


Ricxrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury 
Ripvey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-T. 


Rosarts, Abraham W. .. Maidstone 
Roxinson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Rospinson, George R. .. Worcester 
Russet, William .. Durham County 
Russeiy, Charles... .. .. Reading 
Russevt, lord William .. Tavistock 


Russevz, Lord J... .. «. Tavistock 


Russeit, RoberttG. .. .. Thirsk 
SANDON, viscount .. .. .. Tiverton 
Saunperson, Alex. .. -- Cavan 


Scuonswar, George Kingston-upon-Hull 
Sepniourt, sir J.S., bart. Hertfordshire 


Serron,earlof  ..  .. Droitwich 
Seymour, lord .. «+ Okehampton 
Sneit, R.L. ..  .. Milborne Port 
Staney, Robert A. .. Shrewsbury 
i i a .. Chichester 
Smitrn, R. .. .. Buckinghamshire 
Smiru, John Abel .. .. Midhurst 


Spence, George .. .. «.. Ripon 
STtanvey, lord .. ..  .. Lancashire 
Stan ty, hon. Edw. G. 8S. .. Windsor 
Stewart, P.M. .. .. Lancaster 
SrratHaven, lord .. Huntingdonshire 


Strurr, Edward ..  .. «- Derby 
Stuart, lord Dudley C. .. Arundel 
Sruart, Id. Pat. J. H.C. .. Cardiff 
Surrey, earlof .. .. .. Horsham 
Sykes, Daniel .. .- Beverley 


Taxsot, Christ. R. M. ve ",Glamorganshire 
Taytor, Mich. Angelo .. Durham City 
Tennant, Charles .. .. St. Alban’s 
Tennyson, Charles .. .. Bletchingley 
Tuomson, Charles P. ..  .. Dover 


Tnompson, William .. .. London 
Tuompson, Paul B. .. 3 .. Wenlock 
ToMEs, John a is 5 Warwick 
TowNnsuenpD, lord Chas. V. F. Tamworth 
TYNTE, Chas. Kemys .. Bridgewater 
Tyre, Charles .. .. .. Suffolk 
Uxpripner, earlof .. .. Anglesey 
Vere, James J. Hope .. .. Llchester 
Vernon, Geo. Granv. V. .. Lichfield 


Vitirers, Thomas H... Wootton Bassett 
WatiruMan, Robert .. .. London 
Waxrottr, hon. John .. King’s Lynn 
Warburton, Henry .. .. Bridport 
WarkreENDER, rt. hn. sir G. bt. .. Honiton 
WATERPARK, lord .. Knaresborough 
Warrson, hon. Richard .. Canterbury 


Wess, Rdwasd bee .. Gloucester 
Wencaier , hon. Will. P. T. L... St. Ives 
WESTERN, Charles Callis .. 2. Esser 


Wuirsreap, Wm. Wenry .. Bedford 
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WeEYLAND, John .. .. «- Hindon 
Wuirmorr, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
WiterauHAM, George .. Stockbridge 
Witks, John... o~ «, ae 
WitiiamMs, John ..  .. Winchelsea 
Woop, Matthew .. .. «.. London 
Woop, Charles .. .. «.. Grimsby 
Woop, John .. .. Preston 


Wricutson, W. B. Kingston-upon-Hull 
Wrorres ey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 


SCOTLAND. 


Avercromby,hon.col.G. Clackmannansh. 
Acrew, sit Andrew, bt. .. Wigtonshire 
CampbeLs, Walter FF. .. Argyleshire 
CaMPBELL, hon. capt. G. P.. . Nairnshire 
Frrcuson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Inverness-shire 
Jounsronk&, John J. H... Dumfries-shire 
Mau te, hon. William R. .. Forfarshire 
Stewart, sir Mich. S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 
Trait, George Orkney, Sc. 
Wemyss, capt. James ..  .. Fife 


ee 


ROYAL BURGHS. 
Durr, hon. Alexander .. Elgin, &c. 
Krennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, &c. 


Jounsron, James... Sterling, &c. 
Locn, James .... és Tain, &c. 
OGILVIE, capt... «s Perth, $e, 


IRELAND. 
ACHESON, visc. és Armaghshire 
Barrson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Brevrast, earlof ..  .. Axtrimshire 
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Duncannon, viscount .. Kilkennyshire 
FirzGerap, ld. Wm.C. .. Kildareshire 
Frrz-Gippon, rt. hon. Rd. Limerickshire 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
Gratran, James aw Wicklowshire 
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Hitt, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 
Howarp, Ralph ..  .. Wicklowshire 
Kitiren, lord... .. .. Meathshire 
Kina, hon. Robert ..  .. Corkshire 
Kinc, hon. Henry ..  .. Slgoshire 
Lampert JamesS. .. Galwayshire 
Macnamarka, William N.  .. Clare 
Mounrcnarres, earl .. Donegalshire 
O’Connetr, Daniel .. Waterfordshire 
O’ConneELL, Maurice oa Clare 
O’Connon, Owen .. .. Roscommon 
O’Ferrat, Richard M. .. Aildareshire 
O’Grapy, Standish .. Limerickshire 
O’Netr, hon. gen. J... == Antrimshire 
Prirtie, hon. Francis A. .. Tipperary 
SaunpDERSON, Alex. “a Cavan 
SomeRvIL eg, sir Mare. bt. Meathshire 
BOROUGHS. 
Boy te, hon. John ‘i % Cork 
CALLAGHAN, Daniel .. .. .. Cork 
Cuicnuester, sir A., bt... Belfast 
Cravock, hon. John H. .. Dundalk 


FrrGuson, sir R. 
Hit, lord George A. 


sé Londonderry 
.. Carrickfergus 


Jepuson,C.D.O. .. «2. Mallow 
Kwox, hon. J. -» ++ Dungannon 
Knox, hon. John Henry... Newry 
Lamp, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
Leaver, NicholasP. .. .. Kilkenny 


Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterford 





Brapazon, lord ..  .. Dublinshire | O’Briun, William S, ee 
3rowNe, hon. William ..  Kerryshire| O’Hara, James ..  .. Galway 
Browne, James .. .» «+ Mayo} Ponsonsy, hon. George .. Youghal! 
Browne, Dominick .. .- Mayo | Rice, Thomas Spring .. .. Limerick 
3rowNtow, Charles ..  Armaghshire | Russeur, John . . Kinsale 
Bruen, col. Henry .. Carlowshire | Smiru, Robert V. ..  ..  .. Tralee 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire _— . 
Cuapman, Montague L. .. Westmeath TELLERS. 
Curienesrer, sir Arthur, bt. .. Belfast | Duncannon, vise. ..  Kalkenny Co. 
Dawson, Alexander .. 7 Louth | Rice, T.8S.  .. «. a) Limerick 
MAITORIT WY. 
For the Motion, therefore Against the Bill. 

ENGLAND. Arcupaut, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Actanp, sir Thos. D., bt. .. Devonshire| Asutey, lord ..  ..  .. Dorchester 
A’Count, Edw. Henry Heytesbury | Asvvit, William ..  .. Bridgewater 
ALEXANDER, James “2 Old Surum\ Avxins, John... — .. Arundel 
Auexanper, J.D. PL... Old Sarum | Avrwoon, Matthias Boroughbridge 
Anrrosus, Gibbs Crawf. Plympton | BALDWIN, Charles B. .. Totness 
Apstey,lord .. .. Cirencester } Banners, George ..  .. Corfe-Custle 
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Bankes, William John .. Marlborough 


Bankes, Henry .. .. Dorsetshire 
BarinG, Alexander .. Calling ton 
Barnes, Frederick .. Dunwich 
Bastarp, John .. .. Dartmouth 


Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt. .. Haslemere 
Betz, Matthew .. Northumberland 


Beresrorp, Marcus .. .. Berwick 
Brackett, Christopher .. Becralston 
BonuaM, Francis hk... .. Rye 
Brapsuaw, James .. .. Brackley 
BrupeEneEL, lord .. .. .. Fowey 
Brocprn, James .. .. Launceston 
Buck, LewisW. .. .. Exeter 


Burnes, W... oe - -- Lye 
Burnrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
Buxton, John Jacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Catvert, John .. .. Huntingdon 
Carpet, John .. .. Queenborough 
Carnincton, sir E.C. .. St. Mawes 


Cartwricut, Wm. R...Northamptonsh. 


Crcit, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
Cuaruin, Charles .. .. Lincolnshire 
Cuariin, Thomas .. .. Stamford 


Cuvurciix1, lord Charles 8... Woodstock 


Curinton, Clinton J. F. Aldborough 
Cuive, viscount .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. .. Ludlow 
Curve, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Cocksury, rt. hon. sir G. .. Plymouth 
Cocks, James... .. Reigate 


ConsraBLk, sir Thos. Ae. «: Hedon 
Cooks, sir Henry Fr. .. »« Oxford 
Cornewa tt, Fred. H. .. Beshop’s Castle 
Correre.t, sir J. G., bt. Herefordshire 


Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. .. Totness 
Croxker,rt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Edward on Lostwithiel 
DaRr.incTon, earl of Saltash 
Davis, Richard Hart... Bristol 
Dawson, George R. Harwich 
Dick, Quintin .. ..  .. Maldon 
Domvitue, sir C. .. Plympton-Earle 
Dortin, Abel R. .. Southampton 
Douro, marquis of .. Aldeburgh 
Dowpeswe tt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 
Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. .. Agmondesham | 


Duncomse, hon. Wm. .. 





Yorkshire | JERMYN,earl .. 
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EncoMBE, viscount .. .. Truro 
Estcourt, T. H. S. B. .. Marlborough 


Estcourt, Thos. G. B.. -+ Oxford Univ, 


EwIneG, James... . . Warcham 
Fane, sir Henry --. «+ Hastings 
Fane, hon, Henry S. .. Lyme Regis 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 
Fane, John .. .. .. Oxfordshire 
Farpet, John .. .. .. Lincoln 


Farranb, Robert .. .. .. Hedon 
FirzGeraLp, John... -- Seaford 
FieminG, John... Hampshire 
Fo.ey, Edward T. “x Ludgershall 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Fores, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Forses, John... .. Malmesbury 


FrEEMANTLE, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 


FREsHFIELD, James W. .. Penryn 
GiLBert, Davies .. .. Bodmyn 
GrapsToneE, T. .. .. Queenborough 
Gornon, James A. .. ..  Tregony 
Gorpon, John... «6 =) Weymouth 
Gore, William O. sd Carnarvon 
Grauam, marquis of .. Cambridge 
Grant, sir Alex. Cray, bt. .. Westbury 
Gresiey, sir R. .. .. New Romney 
GreviLe, hon. sirC.J. .. Warwick 


GRIMSTONE, viscount St. Alban’s 
Gunnin, sir Robt. Hen. . . Northampton 


GuRNEY, Hudson ~-- «+ Newtown 
Hanptey, W.F. .. Newark-on-Trent © 
Harris, George re -- Grimsby 
Harprnee, sir H. .. Mewport, Cornw. 
Hastincs, sirC. A. bt. .. Leicester 
Hratucore, sirW. bt. .. Hampshire 
Herniegs, rt. hon. John C. Harwich 


Hit, sir Rowland, bt. .. .. Salop 
Houmes, William .. .. Haslemere 
Hoimespaty, visc. .. East Grinstead 
Horr, John T. .. 3... =«. = Gatton 
Horr, Henry T. -» .- East Looe 
Hor HAM, a «i 26 Leominster 
Houtpswortn, A. H. .. Dartmouth 


Howarp, hon. Fulk G. .. Castle Rising 


Hoy, James B. .. .. Southampton 
Hutse, sir Charles, bt. West Looe 
INGrEsTRIE, viscount .. .. Hertford 


Ines, sir R.H. bt. Oxford Univers. 
Irvine, J. .. - ..  Bramber 
Jenkins, Richard ..  .. Shrewsbury 
Bury St. Edmund's 


Duncomse, hon. Arthur .. East Retford | JoLurrre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 


Dunpas, Robert Adam .. .. Ipswich | Jour, Gilbert E, Petersfield 
East, sir Edward H. bt. .. Winchester | Jones, John oe ee) 6ee «©6 Carmarthen 
Eastnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 'Kzarsury,J.H. .. -- Wagan 
Ecrrron, Wilbraham ..  .. Cheshire ‘Keck, George A.L. .. Leicestershire 
Eczrrron, sir Phil. de M.G. .. Chester | Kemmis, Thomas A. East Looe 


Ecerton, William T. .. 
Exiot,lord .. .. « 


. Lymington | Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michacl 
Liskeard ! Kennison, sir Edward, | i Eye 
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KinpERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford|Sueviey, John V. ..  .. Gatton 
Kine, sir John D., bt... Wycombe | Sirevvey, sir John, bart. ..  .. Lewes 
LasceLLes, hon. Henry .. Northallerton] Sinrnorr, C.D. L. W. ..  .. Lincoln 
Lecu, Thomas .. .. «.. Newton} Smiru,Samuel .. .. .. Wendover 
Lestrz, Charles P. .. .. New Ross} Smirn, Abel 2 ee ee )~=©)0d Wendover 
Lewis, rt. hon. T. F. .. Radnorshire} Smiru, sir Culling E. .. = Pontefract 
Linpsay, James ..  .. «- Wigan} Somurser, Id. Rob. E. HW. Gloucestersh. 
LowrieER, sir John, bt. .. Cumberland| Somerset, lord G.C.H. Monmouthsh. 
LowTHER, viscount .. Westmorland | Staniey, William 8S. .. Stockbridge 
Lowruer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland | Svaunron, sir George T. .. Heyteshury 
Lusninecton, J.L. .. «- Carlisle} Steruens, Stephens L. .. Barnstaple 
Lurtrevy, John Fownes .. Minehead| Stormonr, viscount .. .. Aldborough 
Lycon, hon. Hen. P. .. Worcestershire} Sr. Paut, sir H. D.C. .- Bridport 
Lyons, W... “ -- Seaford| Stuart, William .. .. Bedfordshire 
MackiLiop, James .. .. Tregony| SuGpen, sir Edward B. .. Weymouth 
Mauon, visct. .. .. Wootton Basset} Sumner, George H. .. .. Guildford 
MAITLAND, viscount .. .. Appleby} Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Matcoxm, Neill .. ..  «.. Boston| Tuompson, GeorgeL. .. Yarmouth 
Matcoum, sir J. =... = «- Launceston} Tuynne, lord John .. .. .. Bath 
MANDEVILLE, visct. .. Huntingdonshire} Tomutne, William Edw. .. Minehead 


Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
Mitrs, Philip J. .. ~.. Corfe-Castle 
Mixes, William .. .. New Romney 
Mitter, W. HH... Newcastle-under-Line 
Morean, sir C., bt. .. Monmouthshire 


Munpy, Francis .. .. Derbyshire 
NeeLp, Joseph .. .- Chippenham 
Norreys, lord .. «.- Oxfordshire 


Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Owen, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owrn, HughO. .. «.. Pembroke 
Park, sir Lawrence V., bt. .. Ashburton 
Parmer, Robert .. «+ Berkshire 
Parren, John W. .. .. Lancashire 
Peacu, Nathaniel Will. ..  -. Truro 
Prarse, John Devizes 
Perez, right hon. sir Robt. .. Tamworth 
PerCEVAL, Spencer Newport,’ I. of W. 
Picorr, George G.W. .. St. Mawes 


Pirr, Joseph .. = «. = «. =~ Cricklade 
Pianta, Joseph .. .- Hastings 
Poiuen, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 


Durham Coun. 
St. Germains 
New Radnor 


Powert, lord W. I. F. 
Praep, W.M. .. .. 
Price, Richard 


ee $s 


Pricr, Samuel Grove .. Sandwich 
Princue, sir Wm. Henry .. Leskeard 
Pusry, Philip .. .. Cheppenham 


Raine, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 





Rerp, sir John R. ..  «. =3«- ~=Dover 
Rogers, Edward .. Bishop’s Castle 
Rosg, rt. hon. sir Geo. H. Christchurch 
Rosr, George P. .. .. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. .. St. Germains 
Ryper, hon. Granville D. .. Tiverton 
Sapter, Michacl T. ..) .. Newark | 
Scorr, sirS.  .. .. Whitchurch | 
Severn, John C. .. .. «. Fowey 
Stymour, Horace B, ..  .. Bodmyn 
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TownsHuEND, lord J. N. B. .. Helleston 
Townsuenn, H.G.P. .. Whitchurch 
Trencu, Fred. William .. Cambridge 
Trevor, hon.Geo. Rice .. Carmarthensh. 


Tupor, George ..  .. Barnstaple 
Tunno, Edward R. ..  .. ~—Bossiney 


Twiss, Horace .. Newport, Isle of W. 
Tyrer, John T. ow ite Essex 
Une, Masterton .. .. .. Weymouth 
VaALLerort, viscount .. Lostwithiel 
Vaucuay, sir R. W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 
Vituiers, viscount .. .. Rochester 
Vyvyavn, sir Rd. Rawl. bt. .. Cornwall 


Watt, Charles Baring .. Guildford 
Waxronp, Bethel ..  .. Sudbury 
Wausn, sir J.B. 2. 1. 0. )= Sudbury 
Warp, William .. .. .. London 


Werny, Glynne Earle .. .. Grantham 
West, Frederick R. .. Fast Grinstead 
WrTHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 
Wuirmore, Thomas .. Bridgenorth 
Wittiams, Owen... .. Marlow 


Wiuriams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 
Wisviams, Robert .. .. Dorchester 
Wincuester, Henry .. Maidstone 


Breconshire 
.. Bossiney 


Woop, Thomas... .. 
Worr tty, hon. Charles S. 
Worcester, marquis of .. Monmouth 
Wynpuam, Wadham .. New Sarum 
Wynne, Charles W. G.. . Carnarvonshire 
Wynn, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 
Wywy,rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 


SCOTLAND. 
Arsutunor, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
snark, William ..  .. «. Ayrshire 


Edinburghshire 
Lanarkshire 


Cierk, sir Geo., bt. .. 
Douctas, hon. Charles. 
4 
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Drummonn, Henry Hi. Sterling shire 
Gor pon, hon. Will. Aberdeenshire 
Grauam, lord Montagu W. Dumbartonsh, 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
Gower, lord F. L. Sutherlandshire 
Hay, lord John ..  Haddingtonshire 
Hore, hon. sir Alex. .. Linlithgowshire 
Maitrianp,capt. A. .. Berwickshire 
Mowrcomeny, sir James, bt. Peebleshire 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
Prinour, Alexander .. 
Raw, sir William, bart. ..  .. Bute 
Scorr, Henry F. Roxburghshire 


ROYAL BURGHS. 
3ALFOUR, James... 
Camvppr.y, Archibald .. Glasgow, &c. 
Carnecin, sir James, bt... Aberdeen, &c. 
Datryupve,sir Adol.J..lladdington, &c. 
Dunpas, rt. hon, Wm. .. 
LouGuporoucnu, lord .. 
Lowrurnr, John Henry .. 


Dysart, &c. 
Wigtown, &c. 


Monreiru, Henry .. .. Lanark 
IRELAND. 
Arcupair, gen. M.  .. = Fermanagh 


Beresvonn, lord G, T. ..Waterfordshire 
Braney,C.D. .. Monaganshire 


CasTLEREaAGil, viscount ..  Downshire 
Cuements, John M. .. = Lettremshire 
Coorntr, Edward J... Sligoshire 


Coors, sir Chas. H., bt... Quecn’s County 
Corry, viscount .. Fermanagyhshire 
Corny, hon, Hen. T.L. .. Tyroneshire 
Firzceran, rt. hon. Mau. .. Kerryshire 
Forbes, viscount se Long fordshire 
Harr, George Vaughan .. Donegalshire 
Jones, Theobald ..  Londonderryshire 
Lurroy, Anthony .. Long fordshire 
Maxwewty, Henry... Cavan 
M‘Crurinrock, John .. Louth 
Rtiocneort, Gust. .. Westmeath County 
Siieeey, Evelyn J. Monayhanshire 
Srewanr, sir Hagh, bt. Tyroneshire 
VaLENTIA, viscount .. Weafordshire 
BOROUGHS. 
JERNARD, viscount 
IRYDGES, sir J. W. Ef. 
oie, hon. Arthur Ti. 


Bandonbridge 
Coleraine 


j 
| 
( Enniskillen 


Anstruther 


Edinburgh | 





Selkirkshire | 


| 
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Coorr, Eyre im + Clonmell 
Derino, sr E.C. .. .- Wexford 
Gou burn, rt. hon. Henry .. Armagh 
Hawncock, Richard .. .. Athlone 


Lernoy, T. .. 
Lesitiz, Chas. P. .. ws 


.. Dublin University 
New Ross 


Mryneny, Henry... ..  Lishurne 
Moorr, George ..  .. .. Dublin 
Nortu, John He...) w=) Drogheda 
Oc xx, sir Charles, bt. ..  Portarlington 
Pennerarner, Matthew  .. Cashel 
'Tuttamore, lord .. .. Carlow 
Wwwe, JO wk sts Sligo 
“TELLERS. 
Gascoyne, Isaac - Liverpool 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Buchs 


Cuanpos, marquis .. 6... 


PAIRED OFF, in favour of the Bill. 


Braumont, Thomas W. Northumberland 
Burke, sir J. os Galway 
CuoLmon DEELEY, lord H... Castle Rising 
Gorpon, Robert ..  .. Cricklade 
Herarucore, sir Gilbert, bt. .. Rutland 


Kine, H. - os +i Sligo 
Kwox, J. J. al -- Duncannon 
Locu, J. is és vs Kirkwall 
Newport, sir J... -- Waterford 
Sanvorn, Edward A. .. Somersetshire 
Smirn, George ..  ..  .. Midhurst 


Bedfordshire 
.. Appleby 


Tavisrock, marquis of .. 
Turron,hon. H. .. .. 


PAIRED OFF, agamst the Bill. 


Beresrorn, sir J.P. bt... Northallerton 
Borrapaiie, Rich. Newcastle-under-L. 


Brapsuaw, Ro TH. 2. 0 «. ©) Brackley 
Dickinson, William ..  Somerselshive 
Houtpswortrn, T.  .. .- Newton 
KNATCHBULL, sir Edw., bt.  .. = -Kent 
Lyon, D. sas — Beeralston 
Nrenoug, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
Peer, William Yates ..  .. Yarmouth 


.- Bewdley 
Andover 


Ronerts, W. A. 1... 
Smiru, Thos. Assheton 


Sruart, James...  .. ~— PIuntingdon 
VauGuan, John E. .. .. .. Wells 
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1701 Breach of Privilege— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1831. 


MINUTES. ] Bills. Read a third time, Civil List. 
second time, Post Office Sale. 

Petitions presented. Against Reform, by the Earl of Kin- 
NOULL, from the Freeholders, Justices of the Peace, and 
Commissioners of Supply, of the County of Perth:—-By 
the Duke of Gornon, from the Counties of Ross and 
Elgin :—By the Earl of Happinevron, from Edinburgh. 
In favour of Reform, bythe Marquis of LANSDowN, from 
the Ward of Castle Baynard:—By Earl Grey, from 
Carnarvon, Fife, Reigate, Hastings, and eight other 
places :— By Earl Grosvenor, from the County of Ches- 
ter, and from several other places. For the Abolition of 
Slavery, by Lord AuckLAND and Lord SurFie.p, up- 
wards of 600 from various Places and Congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters. 


Read a 


Breacn or Privirece— Case or 
“Tue Trmes.”| Lord King.— My Lords, 
I have a Petition to present to your Lord- 
ships from the gentleman who was at the 
Bar of the House yesterday—I mean Mr. 
Lawson, the Printer of The Times news- 

aper, who is now in custody under your 
Liadshing’ order. I move that the petition 
be now read. 

The petition was read by one of the 
clerks of the House as follows :— 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and ‘emporal. 


“ The humble Petition of John Joseph Law- 
son, the Printer of Dhe Times, now in cus- 
tody,— 

“ Showeth,-—That your petitioner feels the 
sincerest regret at having given offence to 
your right honourable I[ouse, and to the 
Farl of Limerick in particular, and craves 
pardon for the same; and humbly begs, 
in consequence of this acknowledgment 
of his error and regret, he may be set at 
liberty by your right honourable House. 

“ And your Petitioner will ever pray. 

“ Joun Josrpu Lawson.” 

The Earl of Limerick.—My Lords, | 

know not whether it is necessary for me, 
after what I have already said on a pre- 
vious occasion, again to repeat, that in 
bringing forward this subject, I have been 
actuated by no personal feeling or motive. 
I did it merely on the ground of what I 
considered a gross attack having been 
made, through an individual Member of it, 
upon your Lordships’ House, by the pub- 
lication in question. Having so done, 
and your Lordships having come to the 
decision that the paragraph complained 
of contained a gross libel on the indivi- 
dual who has the honour to address you, 
I conceive that J have done my duty to- 
wards your Lordships and myself. I 
declared at the time of bringing this sub- 
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ject under consideration, that which I now 
repeat—namely, that I sought not then 
(nor do I look now) for the infliction of 
any severe punishment whatever upon the 
individual concerned. I am, however, 
perfectly aware that for former offences of 
a nature similar to this, but inferior in 
point of atrocity, very severe punishments 
have been inflicted. My Lords, I can 
show that parties have been sent to New- 
gate for three months for matters much 
lighter than the present. There was put 
in my hands this morning a paper con- 
taining two precedents of very serious 
punishments for Breaches of Privilege. 
The first case is that of Flower, and the 
other is the case of Mr. Perry, the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle. It occurred 
on the 2lst and 22nd of March, 1798. 
There was something comical in this 
Breach of Privilege. I refer, of course, 
to the terms of the libel, which arose under 
these circumstances :—Some observations 
were made in the House of Lords on the 
late hours observed at the Opera, and on 
the fact of the amusements being some- 
times continued, so as to push them into 
the Sunday morning ; also upon the almost 
naked dresses of the ladies. In reference 
to this the Morning Chronicle made the 
following remarks; — “ The House of 
Lords must now be admitted to be highly 
important as a political assembly notwith- 
standing it has of late appeared to be no- 
thing more than a Chamber where the 
Minister’s edicts are registered for form’s 
sake. Some of their Lordships are deter- 
mined to vindicate their importance. It 
is there that the dresses of the opera 
dancers are regulated! One of the Ro- 
man emperors recommended to the senate, 
when they were good for nothing else, to 
discuss what was the best sauce for a tur- 
bot. To regulate the length of a petti- 
coat is amuch more genteel employment.” 
This paragraph having been brought 
under the consideration of the House, was 
declared to be a gross and scandalous 
libel, and a Breach of the Privileges of 
the House; and Mr. Perry, and Lambert, 
the Printer of the paper, were committed 
to Newgate for three months. My Lords, 
I merely mention this, to show your Lord- 
ships what were the feelings, and what the 
conduct of the House of Lords at the 
period referred to, in reference to facts 
not nearly so gross as the present; but at 
the same time that [ refer to the prece- 
dent, | have no intention to push this 
312 
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question to an extremity of punishment, 
and whatever your Lordships may decide 
in relation to it will be perfectly accept- 
able to me, knowing as I do that your 
determination will be guided by justice, 
temper, and moderation. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, he felt dis- 
posed to move, that the petition do lie 
upon the Table, and that it be taken into 
further consideration to-morrow, 

Lord King.—-I am sorry that the noble 
Karl has made that observation. Accord- 
ing to the feeling of the House yesterday, 
when Mr. Lawson was called to the bar 
(if he had not declined to answer some 
questions put to him), the course to be 
pursued would have been to have had him 
reprimanded and discharged at that time. 
Following up the course which the opinion 
of the House seemed yesterday to dictate, 
I fecl inclined to move, that the petitioner 
be now called to the bar, reprimanded, 
and discharged. 

Earl Bathurst wished the House to be 
cleared. 

The Earl of Malmesbury.—I cannot 
approve of the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
because, so far from wishing to conceal 
our proceedings from the public, I hardly 
conceive it possible to give them sufficient 
publicity. 1 am one of those who are dis- 
posed to maintain your Lordships’ privi- 
leges, but I feel confident that our privi- 
leges can be better maintained by public 
than by private discussions. With re- 
spect to the proceeding to be adopted in 
this case, I had a motion in my hand yes- 
terday, that the Printer be called to the 
bar, reprimanded, and discharged. I 
propose that the noble Baron who pre- 
sented the petition, should make a like 
motion to-morrow. It might be thought 
premature to make it to-day, as many 
Lords who were present yesterday may 
not be prepared to entertain it at this 
moment. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, [ think it will be better for the 
noble Lord to give notice of motion for 
to-morrow. 

Karl Grey.-—I entirely agree with my no- 
ble friend who spoke last, that when we are 
called on to consider a case like the pre- 
sent, and to enter into the question of pri- 
vilege, there is considerable advantage in 
having our proceedings more especially 
public. Let it be borne in mind that in 
making this remark T by no means say 
that cases may not arise for proceeding 
with closed doors, but, generally speak- 
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ing, I am of opinion, that in order effee- 
tually to maintain the character, dig- 
nity, and privileges, of the House, it is 
better for your Lordships to proceed with- 
out any secresy whatever. I am the ra- 
ther anxious to lay down this principle, as 
in many cases of privilege the House has 
been cleared, at the same time that in 
others a contrary, and as I think a better, 
course has been taken. In the case of a 
complaint of Breach of Privilege arising a 
short time ago out of a message sent by 
an individual to a noble Lord, which mes- 


a challenge, I objected to the House being 
cleared, as was proposed, stating that | 
thought it better that the proceedings 
should take place in public, and according- 
ly they were so conducted. It was upon 
the principle of expediency in that (as in 
the present case) that 1 recommended 
that the orders of the House for the exclu- 
sion of strangers should not be enforced. 
With respect to what is to follow, I feel 
inclined towards the course recommended 
by the noble Earl opposite. My Lords, I 
should feel inclined in the present case, 
taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances of it, and recollecting the noble 
Earl’s disposition not to enforce any ex- 
treme penalty (although he quoted exam- 
ples of severity—for what purpose it is not 
for me to say), I say I should feel well 
contented to call Mr. Lawson to the bar 
immediately, to have him reprimanded 
by the Lord Chancellor, and then dis- 
charged in the usual manner, on payment 
of his fees. But perhaps with a view to 
conciliate unanimity of opinion, and for a 
reason stated by the noble Earl opposite, 
it may be better to adjourn the consider- 
ation of the Petition till to-morrow, on the 
understanding that the motion be then 
| agreed to for calling the individual to the 
bar, and having him reprimanded for an 
offence which he has acknowledged, with 
an expression of contrition and regret at 





its occurrence. I trust that there will be 
no objection to the individual being then 
| discharged, and that the discussion may 
terminate here. 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—I con- 
fess, my Lords, I did understand, from 
| the course yesterday taken, that it would 
be competent to any noble Lord, to deliver 
his sentiments on this subject in the event 
lof the~presentation of a petition, and to 
itake the opportunity to state whether, 
‘in his opinton the punishment now pro- 


' 


sage was interpreted to be in the nature of 
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posed, or a greater punishment, should be 
inflicted. My Lords, when the resolution 
of the House is, that this individual, or 
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the editor of the Paper, has been guilty of 


a scandalous libel, it appears to me that 
confinement for a short period and a re- 
primand are but small punishments for the 
offence. I am not the individual to urge a 
strong measure of punishment, but I think 
it should be stated distinctly, that if we 
are disposed on the present occasion to al- 
low the individual to escape with a sinall 
mark of our displeasure, still if such prac- 
tices be continued, and if the privileges 
and the dignity of the House be attacked 
in future, that we will not be satisfied 
with the infliction of a light punishment, 
but will take measures to bring forward 
the editor, and individuals really guilty ; 
for | cannot believe, that the person who 


appeared at the bar was the real author of 


the libel. J say, my Lords, we must then 
proceed to discover and adequately punish 
the individual who masks himself under 
the unfortunate man at the bar. I would 
here observe, that if there are individuals 
connected together for the purpose of writ- 
ing such offensive paragraphs in this or 
any other Papers, I trust they will, if they 
have any feelings at all, sustain bitter 
pangs within their minds, when, on this oc- 
casion, they see your Lordships reprimand 
their publisher and printer, who, perhaps, 
has been merely obliged to comply with 
the orders of his employers. My Lords, 
when I saw the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, who I thought should have 
been a defender of your privileges, rather 
than a supporter of their impugners—when 
I saw him last night placing himself be- 
tween the House and such an offender, for 
the pu:pose of shielding the latter, I 
really was almost disposed to believe, that 
the noble and learned Lord was acting as 
counsel for a defendant in this proceeding. 

The Lord Chancellor.—-My Lords, I 
rise to order: at the same time [ must 
say, that, personally, I have no objection 
to the noble Lord’s course, so little do I 
dread its consequences. If I were the no- 
bie Lord’s friend, I should dread the con- 
sequences to himself: he is perfectly at 
liberty, so far as 1 am concerned, to go on 
and make what exposition it may please 
him to make of me or of himself to your 
Lordships. I care not one rush for what 
the noble Lord can say—he may go on 
with his sarcasms, insinuations, or charges, 
as he pleases; but I would rather have 
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the noble Lord’s charges than his insinua 
tions. I never use insinuations, I always 
bring direct charges; I would rather have 
the noble Lord’s open hostility than his 
covert enmity. I am sure he is incapable 
of persisting in insinuations—the noble 
Lord has too much honour and high-mind- 
edness for that: therefore, as the noble 
Lord has hinted something but charged no- 
thing, | put myself on my defence before 
your Lordships and call epon the noble 
Lord to charge me with something. 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—l beg 
the noble and learned Lord to believe, that 
no one has a higher respect than | have for 
his great and splendid talents; but with 
all his logic, and talents, and oratory, the 
noble and learned Lord shall not put me 
down, nor prevent me from discharging 
what | conceive to be my duty. The no- 
ble and learned Lord’s great abilities and 
acquirements may often enable him 

“'l’o make 
‘The worse appear the better reason.” 
He possesses commanding eloquence which 
carries every thing before it like a torrent, 
and an individual like myself can have 
but little chance in an encounter with him; 
but, pigmy as I am, I tell the noble Lord, 
that neither he nor any other person shall 
deter me from taking a proper course. — | 
shall now continue the observations | was 
about to make when interrupted by the no- 
ble and learned Lord ; and { must say, that 
I did expect the noble and learned Lord to 
have taken a different part on the occasion 
in question. ‘The noble and learned Lord 
set out last night with telling your Lord- 
ships that there was no use in proceeding 
with the case; but the House came to a 
Resolution, nemine contradicente, directly 
against the noble and learned Lord’s Ss re- 
commendation. What was the next step 
taken by the Lord Chancellor ? The noble 
and learned Lord near me having proposed 
fine and imprisonment, the Chancellor 
again started up and opposed a punishment 
which, for my own part, I think would 
have been well applied in the present in- 
stance. The Lord Chancellor’s opinion 
did weigh with your Lordships, and the 
proposition was abandoned, What I sub- 
mit is, that the noble and learned Lord 
did not take the part which became him 
in reference to the gross outrage committed 
on the feelings of the noble Earl, and 
against the privileges of the House. These 
are the sentiments which I was about to 
give utterance to, when interrupted by the 
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nobleand learned Lord, and which | am not 
now ashamed to express. [ shall now ob- 
serve that the unfortunate individual who 
was yesterday at the bar, is not, in my 
opinion, the person most worthy of being 
visited with punishment. If the petition 
be brought up, I shall move for a copy of 
the affidavit deposited at the Stamp-office 
and containing a list of the names of the 
proprietors of The Times. | give notice 
of my intention to move for this document 
to-morrow, and I mean to have it pro- 
duced, because I think we may thus find 
individuals to tell us at the bar who the real 
writers of those paragraphs are. Sure lam 


that Mr. John Joseph Lawson is not one of 


the writers; | am convinced that in this 
respect he is as innocent as myself. My 
Lords, I have so far stated my sentiments 
on this subject, and when the petition is 
brought up, or taken into further consider- 
ation, I shall also consider myself at full 
‘liberty to express my opinion. I beg 
the noble and learned Lord to believe 
that I am the last man in the world to 


fail in respect for his great talents, but if 


he thinks to overwhelm me by the torrent 


of his cloquence, he will find himself 


mistaken. 1 shall always stand up firmly 
for what I conceive to be right. 

The Lord Chancellor.—-1 know not 
whether | should not better consult your 
Lordship’s feelings and my own by taking 
no notice of what has been just uttered 
by the noble Lord, in one of the most ex- 
traordinary speeches which J] have ever 
heard ; but I am desirous of setting myself 
right with your Lordships, and with the 
noble Marquis whose indignation we have 
witnessed without knowing the grounds of 
it. As for my reason for calling the noble 

Lord to order-—it being the first, as it may 
perhaps be the last time in my life that 1 
shall call any noble Lord to order under 
similar circumstances—IJ did so because 
he saw fit to stigmatise the conduct of an 
individual Peer, by saying that that indi- 
vidual had acted the part of an advocate 
or counsel for an offender, at a time when 
tha® offender was before him, as one of the 
Judges of the highest Court in the king- 
dom. 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—One 
word in explanation. I meant to convey 
and, indeed, said, that the conduct of the 
noble and learned Lord was such as almost 
to make me believe that the noble and 
learned Lord was the advocate of a defend- 
ant, 
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The Lord Chancellor—My Lords, able 
and skilful orators, like the noble Marquis 
frequently have a cunning way of render- 
ing it difficult to get at their meaning ac- 
cording to the known and ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the terms which they cuploy, 
they wrap up and mystify so successfully ; 
but I, as your Lordships well know, am 
a plain man, and I say, without any sub- 
tlety or refinement, that the noble Lord’s 
mode of expressing himself, even now, is 
such as would almost make me _ believe 
that he meant to insinuate that my conduct 
on the occasion in question was more 
worthy of a hired advocate than ofan im- 
partial Judge, sitting in the highest Court 
i the realm. My Lords, the noble Mar- 
quis is quite right in not allowing any man 
to prevent him from doing what he con- 
ccives to be his duty; far be it from me to 
attempt to make the noble Lord refrain 
from any given proceeding, or to impede 
or obstruct him in the discharge of his 
parliamentary duty ; but what I beg him 
to do for bis own sake, seeing he has 
hinted a complaint, for my sake, and for 
the sake of the dignity of your Lordships’ 
House (of the privilege of which he is so 
staunch an upholder), is, that if he has any 
charge, in connexion with this subject, 
against me, or any other Member of the 
House, to state it in an open, manly, and 
straight-forward way. The charge which 
the noble Lord has insinuated is, that in 
respect of the individual who yesterday 
appeared at the bar, I played almost the 
part of an advocate, although that person 
was admitted to have committed a breach 
of privilege, and that, to the noble Lord’s 
great and unmixed astonishment, instead 
of taking the part of the House, and siding 
against the culprit, | went with the offend: 
er, and against the House, upon a matter 
declared, mnemine dissentiente, says the 
noble Lord (and if declared without dis- 
sent, then must even I have been a party 
to the declaration), to be a gross infringe- 
ment of privilege—a false and scandalous 
libel. Now just look at the noble Lord’s 
argument: the noble Lord says I sided with 
the culprit, and unfairly endeavoured to 
bring him off; yet it appears I agreed to the 
proposition for declaring the paragraph a 
gross and scandalous libel; so that, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord’s reasoning, I 
must have been a party to the rejection of 
myown plan. Butthe noble Marquis has 
given a very imperfect account of the 
transaction, considering that I myself stat- 
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ed to your Lordships, whatever might be 
my advice, founded on experience, as to” 
the expediency of your Lordships not get- 
ting much deeper in the difficulty created 
by prosecuting this breach of privilege, 
that at all events, if you were disposed to 
go on, it was quite a matter of course that 
your decision must be against the accused, 

it being perfectly evident that the article 
complained of was a breach of privilege. 
Whether this was an abandonment of the 
privileges of your Lordships’ House (and 
the noble Lord accuses me of abandoning 
them) [know not; I leave it to your Lord- 
ships to determine. Having, in the out- 
set, expressed my opinion as to the charac- 
ter of the offence, I only offered my ad- 
vice—advice that might have been dic- 
tated through imprudence, as to the result 
of getting into unnecessary discussions on 
the privileges of your Lordships’ House, 
discussions which can tend to nothing less 
than to the support of your privileges and 
dignity. Nothing has passed this night 
in the face of the public, any more than 
last night behind the backs ofthe public, 

to alter iny opinion as to the inexpediency 
of these discussions. But I was the first 
to declare myself a friend to the mainten- 
ance of the privileges and dignity of the 
House, and I was also the first to advise 
such a course to be adopted as might ren- 
der every measure to be taken in this pro- 
ceeding a measure sanctioned by the una- 
nimity of the whole House. As has been 
stated, when fine and imprisonment were 
proposed, I entreated the noble and learn- 
ed Lord who suggested them, not to press 
the proposition, which, by the way, was 
never formally made, but only thrown out 
for consideration, It is only justice to 
the noble and learned Jord to admit, that 
he was under the impression that fine and 
imprisonment were the least punishments 
that had ever been inflicted under similar 
circumstances, and upon that account only 
the noble and learned Lord proposed them. 
But that I should ever agree with the 
noble Marquis to fine a man 1002, and 
commit him to Newgate for six months, 
for a breach of privilege such as this, is 
altogether impossible. I must first have 
this question of your Lordships’ privileges 
debated at length. I must open up the 
question of the right of the House to im- 
prison for six months and inflict a fine—it 
may be of 10,000/.—on an individual, 

tried by no jury, and defended by no coun- 


sel, because a noble Lord may complain of 
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his fee lings being injured by a newspaper 
parag raph. Why, my Lords, if such a 
principle were to be admitted, one noble 
Lord would complain of one newspaper, 
another would direct your attention to a 
breach of privilege in a second, and thie 
practice might be extended till your Lord- 
ships’ House would be converted into an 
Inquisition instead of a Court of Justice. 
My Lords, before [ can admit such a prin- 
ciple, | must have this matter argued ; 
and if the noble Marquis thinks it a mere 
motion of course, that the King’s subjects 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment and 
fines, he is very much mistaken, and will 
find, that every time such a thing shall be 
proposed, he and I must meet and battle, 
first, the point of law, secondly, the poiut 
of privilege; and if, upon these points, 
the right of fine and imprisonment be es- 
tablished, then we must dispute the point 
of justice to the public, of humanity to the 
individual, and of prudence and discretion 
in your Lordships. For these reasons, and 
because I am a friend to the character, 
privileges, and dignity of this House, and 
desirous of upholding them, and not that 
fact the part of counsel to an offender 
wgainst your Lordships’ privileges, [ shall 
give my vote for the measure that will 
sounest get rid of the difficulty, and it is 
no fault of mine that it has been created. 
The Marquis of Londonderry.—My 
Lords, I wish to saya few words in expla- 
nation, and though I may be supposed to 
be writhing under the eloquence of the 
poble and learned Lord, I still think [ am 
able to answer one or two points of his 
speech. Asto the charge which he says | 
brought agaifist him, | certainly did state 
that the noble and learned Lord’s course 
in the matter, and the arguments which he 
used, put me in mind of an advocate ; and 
it appeared to me, that if the noble and 
learned Lord had really been arguing the 
case in the capacity of counsel for the 
criminal, he could not have spoken with 
more zeal or eloquence on his behalf. As 


; to the noble and learned Lord’s not up- 


holding the privileges of the House, my re 

mark is fully justified by the spec h which 
he has just delivered; for in the latter 
part of it he appears to doubt the existence 
of those privileges. the noble and 
learned Lord doubtsthem, I do not; and 
I must say, I should much rather have 
heard the se serene which he has ut- 


rather ih ia a. I think the privi- 
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Jegesof the House go much further than the 
noble and learned Lord seems to imagine, 
and | am sorry for the latter part of his 
argument, because, being of opinion that 
fine and imprisonment may be justly in- 
flicted by the House, I am sorry to see the 
fact questioned by such an authority as 
the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Wynford.—1 am much obliged to 
my noble and learned friend for his ex- 
planation of what fell from me on this 
subject last night. What I said upon 
that occasion has been altogether misun- 
derstood. I never moved, that fine and 
imprisonment should be inflicted; I did 
not propose that fine and imprisonment 
should be inflicted on Mr. Lawson, but 
I proposed that what the noble Lord on 
the cross-bench threw out on the subject of 
fine should be adopted; and, as usual in 
all such cases, that the party should be 
imprisoned till the fine was paid, consist- 
ently with the practice adopted in all the 
Courts. But I never dreamt of uniting the 
two punishments of fine and imprisonment 
and | never thought of inflicting a fine 
till the person at the bar had refused to 
disclose who was the party concerned in 
the publication in question. I certainly 
thought that his refusal, and his putting 
himself upon his confidential situation, in 
justification of that refusal, had aggra- 
vated the case, and on that account I pro- 
posed a fine. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, although he did 
not directly dispute the authority of the 
House to inflict fine and imprisonment, 
appeared disposed to throw some doubt 
upou it. For my own part, I should tremble 
to hazard an opinion cofitrary to that 
of the noble and learned Lord upon this or 
any other subject, were I not fortified by 
some decided authority. Such an au- 
thority does exist in the presentinstance : 
[ allude to the case of “The King and 
Flower;” the defendant having been com- 
mitted by the House, applied to the Court 
of King’s Bench by Habeas Corpus, and 
no case was ever argued with greater abi- 
lity than this by the defendant’s counsel ; 
yet the Court, without hearing any answer, 
at once confirmed the authority of Parlia- 
ment. This decision sets at rest the ques- 
tion of right, and I thought it due to the 
House to quote it, as the privilege seems to 
have been questioned by my noble and 
learned friend. But although I stand up 
for the power of the House, and insist 
upon its authority to fine and imprison, 
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{ would disclaim any intention of acting 
up to the extent of the power, or an 
thing like it: on the contrary, I shall be 
quite content with whatever may be done 
on this occasion, which, in the opinion of 
those more conversant than so young a 
Member of the House can possibly be with 
the practice and privilege of Parliament, 
shall appear fit. 

The Marquis of Lansdown.—I think 
that this case should be disposed of at the 
time proposed by the noble Lord, and, if 
possible, with a complete unanimity of 
feeling on the part of the House; and I 
am happy to collect, that there is at pre- 
sent but little difference of opinion as to 
the course which it may be ultimately 
expedient to adopt. What I protested 
against last night was, the principle of 
bringing an individual to the bar without 
sufficient notice. I have not expressed 
any opinion as to the existing authority of 
the House, but I said that upon a question 
on which great doubts had been thrown, 
we ought not to come to a resolution 
hastily, or act upon the feeling of the 
moment, when we might afterwards wish 
that our resolution had been adopted after 
better and more mature consideration. It 
is but justice to the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, to admit that his proposi- 
tion was not persisted in.. The first feeling 
——namely, that the individual at the bar 
should be called up and reprimanded—was 
abandoned, on a comparison of his case 
with one which had recently occurred, and 
in which a similar course was taken. It 
was thought, that what was considered 
sufficient punishment in the one case might 
be too light in the other: besides, in the 
case of the individual who had received 
the reprimand, the party was brought, at 
a considerable expense to himself, from 
Ireland, so that the punishment was greater 
than it could be in the present instance. 
Upon that consideration, and also in refer- 
ence to a doubt whether Mr. Lawson’s 
apology to the House, and to the noble 
Earl, was sufficiently ample, the idea of 
reprimanding and discharging him last 
night was abandoned. But now both ob- 


jections appear to be got rid of. The 


individual has been subjected to some 
further confinement, and may be retained 
in custody till to-morrow. The petition, 
which has been read, expressing his deep 
regret at having failed in respect to the 
House, and to the noble Earl whose feel- 
ings have been hurt on this occasion, seems 
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to be ample. Thus, both pleas, the inade- 
quacy of the punishment and the want of a 
proper apology, have been removed, and 
under these circumstances, I put it to your 
Lordships, whether the more reasonable 
and lenient course will not be, to direct Mr. 
Lawson to attend at the bar to-morrow, in 
which case he can be reprimanded and 
discharged. In these proceedings, my 
Lords, I can most readily concur; but, 
my Lords, I beg to state now, that if any 
noble Lord shall to-morrow propose to 
carry the matter any farther than this, I 
shall most certainly oppose the proposition 
of that noble Lord. 

Earl Bathurst.—I rise, my Lords, merely 
to observe, that even if the proposition for 
taking this discussion with closed doors 
can justify the imputation which has been 
made by the noble Earl opposite, still I 
think that it would have been far better if 
such a proposition had been acceded to. 
J am far from contending that it is always 
necessary that your doors should be closed 
upon every discussion respecting the pri- 
vileges of your Lordships; but I do say, 
that when you have to debate a complaint 
of libel, or an imputation of libel, or other 
matter of the like nature, it would be much 
better, in my opinion, to deal with such 
things with closed doors. I am sorry, 
therefore, that the order of your Lordships 
was not enforced to-day ; and after what 
we have heard, I believe that I am address- 
ing very few indeed among your Lordships 
who do not concur with me in that expres- 
sion of regret, and who are not now, what- 
ever they might have thought at first, of 
opinion that it would have been much 
better to have taken this discussion with 
closed doors. 

Earl Grey said, | am sure, my Lords, it 
will be in the recollection of your Lord- 
ships, that I only differed from the noble 
Lord as to the propriety of excluding 
strangers. The ground of my opposing 
the exclusion of strangers is this, namely, 
that I do not think that it is to the advan- 
tage of the privileges of your Lordships, 
and much less to the dignity and the cha- 
racter of your Lordships, to take such a 
discussion as this with closed doors. I did 
not, however, my Lords, throw any impu- 
tation, even the most distant, upon noble 
Lords who took a contrary view of the 
manner in which, upon such occasions, 
the privileges, the dignity, and the cha- 
racter of your Lordships would be best 
consulted, 
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Lord Tenterden said (as far ashe 
could be understood, for his Lordship 
spoke in a very low tone)—My Lords, 
after what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, I think 
myself bound to inform your Lordships, 
that it is the constant practice of all Courts 
of law, in inflicting a fine, to add to that 
infliction this farther term—namely, that 
the party fined shall be imprisoned until 
that fine be paid. I speak, my Lords, of 
the superior Courts in Westminster-hall ; 
and | am sure that instances of this prac- 
tice will be found in all of those Courts. 
Now, my Lords, I cannot bring myself to 
think, that while the Courts of Westmin- 
ster-hall possess this privilege, it can 
properly be denied to your Lordships. In 
what cases, under what circumstances, 
and to what extent, your Lordships should 
exercise that privilege, is quite another 
question, and one upon which I do not 
propose to say one word; but I must 
declare, that I think the right of your 
Lordships to the exercise of that privilege 
is clear, distinct, and indisputable. And 
why, my Lords, was this power conferred ? 
It was conferred, my Lords, not for the 
protection of those who possess it—not 
for the sake of the House of Lords-—not 
for the sake of the House of Commons— 
not for the sake of the Courts of law, all 
of whom are in equal possession of the 
power—but for the sake of the nation at 
large, for whose welfare and well-govern- 
ment it was absolutely necessary, that all 
men should be taught to pay due reverence 
to the great legislative council of the king- 
dom, and to those tribunals of justice in 
which the laws of the land are administer- 
ed. These, my Lords, are the reasons 
why the two Houses of Parliament, and 
why Courts of law, possess this power ; 
these are the reasons why each of them 
ought to possess it: and I am quite sure 
that if they, and especially the two Houses 
of Parliament, did not possess this power 
of vindicating themselves, it would be 
impossible that their respective duties 
could be performed with dignity to them- 
selves, or with advantage to the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said—My Lords, 
J am once more compelled to embark in 
this unfortunate discussion. I say com- 
pelled, because, after what has fallen from 
my noble friend, the Lord Chief Justice, 
upon the subject of parliamentary law, I 
feel myself under the necessity, the abso- 
lute necessity, for the sake of the dignity 
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and the character of Parliament—tor the 


sake of the country and of the subjects of 


the King, as well as out of kindness to my 
noble friend,—first of all to set my noble 
friend right upon a point of so much 
importance; and, next, to give my noble 
friend an opportunity of “reconsidering 
what he has said, and then of explaining 
himself to your Lordships. I have said, 

my Lords—and I repeat it now once 
more—that I do very much doubt the 
existence of this power with which your 
Lordships are said to be invested, and to 
which some of your Lordships appear to 
cling with so much and such fond tena- 
city ; and, my Lords, if I do entertain this 
doubt, I have at least the consolation of 
knowing that I am countenanced in my 
scepticism Py some of the very highest 
constitutional authorities, and by some of 
the greatest lawyers, as well constitutional 
as gencral lawyers, that ever the Bar pro- 
duced, or that ever adorned the Senate, or 
that ever added weight and dignity to the 
Bench. But, my Lords, in spite of the 
support which I receive from such great 
and learned men, I believe that 1 am quite 
wrong, and I believe so, my Lords, because 
you tell me so. True it is, my Lords, that 
you are judges in your own cause, and if 
I do not raise a argument upon that as 
between your Lordships and myself, with 
regard to the existence of this power, yet, 

let me tell your Lordships, that the fact of 
your being judges in your own cause 
ought to make you very slow to exercise 
this power : for though you will always be 
the judges in your own cause in matters 
of this description, if you possess this 
power, yet, let me tell you, that you will 
not always be what judges ought to be— 
calm, temperate, dispassionate, disinter- 
ested, and just judges; but yet, without 
these essential qualifications of judges, 
destitute of the only qualifications which 
can ensure a fair administration of justice, 
and being, moreover, at once a party to, 
and the judges of, the cause, your course 
of proceeding will be, to drag a man to 
your bar against whom there has been no 
indictment, to tell him what charges are 
made against him—to whom you allow 
no counsel to advise with him, either with 
regard to matter of fact or matter of law 
—whose defence, be it what it may, will 
be deemed good or bad according to your 
Opinions, and not according to any other 
criterion : and upon this man, so situated, 
you will, without deliberation, and under 
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a sense of wounded dignity, proceed to 
pass what sentence you may please to 
pass, for the sentence will be regulated by 


your pleasure and by nothing else; or if 


by any thing else, by some precedent laid 
down by men who before your times have 
appeared in the same character of party, 
accuser, and judge—whose object may 
have been punishment, not justice—who 
may have been influenced, not by respect 
for your privileges, but by vindictiveness 
arising from some personal offence, and 
may perhaps have taken as little time as 
yourselves to allow their resentment to 
subside. And this, my Lords, this is the 
course by which you propose to vindicate 
your privileges, and to preserve the dignity 
and the character of your Lordships’ House 
unsullied ! L know very well, my Lords, 
that this is no reason against ‘the posses- 
sion of this power—I mean no reason for 
saying that you have it not ; but I think it 
may perhaps be a very good reason why 
you ought never to have had it: and 
surely, my Lords, it is a reason as strong 
as it ought to be convincing—surely, my 
Lords, it is the very best possible reason 
why you should abstain from the exercise 
of that power: surely, my Lords, it is the 
very best possible reason why you should 
have taken that advice which I took the 
liberty to tender to you—to tender to you 
for the sake of your privileges, and not for 
the sake of violating your  privileges— 
namely, that you should abstain from the 
exercise of such a power, except in cases 
of imminent and absolute necessity. Now 
my noble friend the Lord Chief Justice 
may be very right—and I know your Lord- 
ships think he is—in saying that you have 
this power; but he cannot be right in the 
reasons which he has given for the posses- 
sion of that power. Let him be quite right 
in saying that you have the power, but he 
must be quite wrong in the reasons which 
he has assigned for saying that you have 
it. What were those reasons? I heard 
them, my Lords, with wonder and amaze- 
ment. He tells you, that because the 
Courts of law in Westminster-hall have the 
power to fine and imprison, so also must 
the Houses of Lords and Commons have 
that power. Good God! my Lords, who 
ever heard till this moment—when were 
you ever told till this day, when you have 
been told it by a Lord Chief Justice of 
England--that the House of Commons 
has the right to inflict fines and imprison- 
ment upon his Majesty’s subjects in vindi- 
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cation of their privileges? No one who 
knows any thing about the Jaw and the 
constitution of the country can hesitate 
for a moment in saying that the Lord 
Chief Justice is grievously in error here ; 
and until I am told by my noble friend, in 
terms the most clear and the most explicit, 
I will not believe that he is prepared to 
defend and justify in law what he has thus 
said; for he has thereby conferred upon 
the House of Commons a power, which 
none of his least-learned, none of his 
worst, none of his most corrupt, none 
of his least calm, his least temperate, or 
his least respectable, predecessors, ever 
dreamt of arming the Commons with. But 
I may be doing the Lord Chief Justice 
wrong ; he may think, in conformity with 
the reasons he has given, that the House 
of Commons has this power though it does 
not exercise it, for upon that, at least— 
the non-exercise of it—there can be no 
doubt. And ifso, perhaps my noble friend 
thinks that the Commons have the power 
of examining upon oath as well as your 
Lordships, and that your Lordships and 
the Commons participate equally and reci- 
procally in all the privileges and powers 
incident to each. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that my noble friend supposes that 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
may summon a man to the bar of the 
House, fine him 1002., and imprison him 
till the fine be paid. Yes, this must have 
been the opinion of my noble friend, which 
I hereby give him an opportunity of re- 
tracting, as I have no doubt he will; for, 
upon reflection, my noble friend must see 
that that opinion is utterly untenable, 
although his whole argument was intended 
to support and demonstrate it—that argu- 
ment being, that as the Courts in West- 
minster-hall had the power, so also must 
the Houses of Lords and Commons have 
it. My Lords, I have been dragged into 
this discussion—I have been compelled 
to say this; for, as a Member of this 
House, and filling the situation which I 
have the honour to hold, I could not, 
consistently with my duty as a Member of 
this House, or consistently with the cha- 
racter of the office which I fill, hear the 
Lord Chief Justice of England—no slight 
authority on a point of law—make this 
exposition of parliamentary law  with- 
out at once contradicting it. If my noble 
friend, the Lord Chief Justice, adheres to 
this opinion, let him make a motion upon 
the subject, and bring his store of legal 
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research to bear upon it, and support it if 
he can. Let him do this, and if, in doing 
this, he should succeed in persuading 
your Lordships that the House of Com- 
mons has this power and privilege — and 
I should not be at all surprised if he did 
persuade your Lordships of it—-your Lord- 
ships will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have, by the sanction of your 
Lordships’ high authority, invested the 
House of Commons with a power which 
the stoutest friend of parliamentary privi- 
leges never before ventured to arrogate to 
the Commons House of Parliament. 

Lord Tenterden said—My Lords, | 
never was a Member of the House of 
Commons, and therefore 1 must be far 
inferior in the means of information on 
this subject to my noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack, who was for so long a 
time one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of that House. I spoke from recol- 
lection—it may be from imperfect recol- 
lection—but I was strongly impressed with 
the notion that there were instances in 
which the House of Commons had exer- 
cised this power. I was mistaken, I dare 
say: but with regard to this House, | 
think there can be no doubt that it has the 

ower. 

The Lord Chancellor.—I am very glad 
that [ have given my noble and learned 
friend an opportunity of making this ex- 
planation, because these things, though 
very familiar to Members of the House of 
Commons, may not be so well known 
here, where still there can be no inconve- 
nience in having them understood. The 
fact is, that the House of Commons has 
the power of commitment, but not for any 
certain time; they have the power to 
commit as a means of removing an ob- 
struction; but the confinement of the 
person so committed can last no longer 
than the end of the Session. The House 
of Lords, on the other hand, being a Court 
of Justice—a Court of record—nay, the 
highest Court of justice—is said to have 
the power of committing for a time certain, 
and of fining; but that power has been 
disputed by many sound lawyers, and 
especially by Sir Arthur Pigot, who was 
one of those who denied that the House of 
Lords had the power of committing for a 
time certain. {I know very well that the 
Court of King’s Bench has decided other- 
wise. 

Lord King said—As it appears to be the 
opinion of your Lordships that this matter 
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should be postponed till to-morrow, 1 will 
not press that Mr. Lawson should be called 
to the bar to-day. [should have thought 
it would have been much better, and much 
more convenient, to have disposed of the 
matter at once; but still I will not urge 
my own opinion in opposition to that of 
your Lordships. 

The Earl of Haddington said—I thought 
at first, and [ still think, that the noble 

Zarl who introduced this subject, and 
your Lordships who took it up, have acted 
quite properly. Still, however, I concur 
with the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
in the opinion that it would be much 
better to finish the matter at once, than to 
postpone it till another day. J think that 
the object has now been attained. How- 
ever, if this proposition of mince is to. create 
any considerable difference among your 
Lordships, [I will not say another word 
about it. If the question were, whether 
Mr. Lawson should receive some consider- 
able punishment, or whether he should 
only be reprimanded, I agree that we ought 
to take time for consideration; but as | 
understand it to be settled, that your Lord- 
ships do not propose to go farther than a 
reprimand, and that the only question is, 
whether that reprimand shall take place 
to-morrow or to-day, I must say, that I 
think it would be better if it were to take 
place to-day. 

The Marquis of Londonderry conceived, 
that the better course would be, to post- 
pone taking the petition into consideration 
ull to-morrow. He congratulated their 
Vordships that the noble and_ Icarned 
Lord on the Woolsack was not at present 
sv uncertain about their Lordships’ privi- 
leges as at the beginning of the discussion. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion, ** That the matter contained in this 
petition be taken into further consideration 
to-morrow.” 


Agreed to. 


Breach of Prwilege. 


— POLE FLOP DOO E — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1831. 


MiInurEs.] Sir H. PARNELL for Quecen’s County, and Colo- 
nel W. L. MABERLY for Shaftesbury, took their seats. 

Bills. Went through a Committce; Oaths before the Lord 
Steward. Printed Cottons. Read a third time; Money 
Payments Acts Repeal Bill. 

Returns ordered, On the Motion of Mr. W. O'BRIEN, the 
Total Expense hitherto incurred in Building the New 
Bridge and Docks at Limerick, together with an Esti- 
mate of the amount required for their completion; the 
produce of the Tonnage Duties applicable under the pro- 
visions of the Limerick Bridge Act (4 Geo. 4th, ¢. 94) to 
the construction and maintenance of the Bridge and 
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Docks ; and any sums of moncy which inay have been 
borrowed under the authority of the above Act; together 
with an account, in detail, of the manner in which the 
whole amount expended has been applied:—On_ the 
Motion of Mr. Hume, the Sums annually voted, and 
annually expended, during each of the last twelve years, 
for Building, Repairing, and Furnishing the Government 
House at Newfoundland; and a statement of the author- 
ity under whieh such expenditure has taken place; Copy 
of the original Estimate for such Works, an account of the 
sums expended, and a detail of the amount required to 
complete the Works; the number of persons appointed, 
and now acting to make Returns of sale of Corn, under 
the 7th and 8th George 4th, c. 58; stating the places 
where residing, the Salaries paid to each, and from what 
Fund paid:—-On the Motion of Mr. WarsurtTon, the 
Limits to the East and West, of the Port of Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, and the Out-Stations comprehended in the 
said Port, and the distance of cach Out-station from the 
Head-station ; also, of the number of Officers employed in 
the collection of the Customs at the Head-station, and at 
cach Out-station of the said Port, and the Name, Salary, 
and Emoluments of every such officer ; also, of the number 
and aggregate ‘Tonnage of Ships entered inwards and out- 
wards, and cleared coastways, at the said Head-station, and 
each Out-station, during cach of the last ten years, dis- 
tinguishing the number and the aggregate Tonnage of the 
Ships above and below 100 tons ; also, of the Imports and 
Exports, and the Dutics upon Imports, at the said princi- 
pal and Out-stations respectively, during each of the last 
ten years. 

Petitions presented. Against the Grant to Maynooth College, 
by Mr. Hopeson, from Newcastle. By Mr. J. Woop, 
from certain Retail Dealers in Beer, for an extension of 
the time their houses might be kept open. For a Law to 
enable individuals to endow Churches, by Mr. Huauurs 
Hugues, from the Clergy of the Diocese of Hereford. 
By Mr. W. O’Brien, from Lorne, in favour of Poor 
Laws for Ireland; and from Loughgilly, to compel men 
to provide for their illegitimate children. By Mr. 
Scuonswak, from Hull, against the proposed Duty on 
Steam Boats; and for the Abolition of Fees on Vessels 
under Quarantine. By Mr. BarnerineGr, from the Inha- 
bitants of Taunton, for the Abolition of the Punishment 
of Death. By Mr. FARDELL, from Freeholders of Lin- 
coln, against the Registry of Deeds Bill. By Mr. Hume, 
for the Repeal of Newspaper Stamp Duties, from Proprie- 
tors of Newspapers at Edinburgh; and from Mr. Ruspini, 
for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Medicines. For 
the Abolition of Slavery, by Colonel TyrELt, from New- 
port (Essex) Saffron Walden, Stansted and Chesterford. 
Against Reform, by Mr. Hopeson, from certain Inhabit- 
ants of South Shields :—-By Mr. MAcKINNON, from the 
Burgesses of Ipswich :—By Mr. CORNEWALL, from Bishops 
Castle :--By Colonel Grant, from Elgin:-—-By Sir C. 
WETHERELL, from the Common Council of Norwich, and 
from Boroughbridge: — By Mr. MAxwe.., from three 
Parishes in Ireland. In favour of Reform, by Mr. T. H. Fo- 
LEY, from Stourbridge, Worcestershire :—-By Mr. Morison, 
from Banff :—By Lord StratHAvEN, from the County of 
Huntingdon :—By Mr. Jepuson, from Whitechureh: 
By Mr. Beaumont, three, from different places in the 
County of Northumberland :—By Colonel Powe, from 
Cardigan :—-From Wickham, by Mr. CArTER:—From 
Aberystwith, by Mr. Price:--By Mr. Honess, from 
Brasted; --- By Mr. Hume, from Wappen, Kensington, 
Brompton, Chigwell and Shaftesbury, and ten other 
places. 


Reform Petitions. 


Rerorm Peririons.] Mr. Bell said, 
he had to present a Petition, which he 
considered of very great importance, from 
the county of Northumberland, against the 
proposed Reform Bill. It was signed by 
two right rev. Prelates, the Bishops of 
Exeter and Durham, by ten Peers, by 
sixty Gentlemen in the Commission of 
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the Peace, and by a very large number— 
he would say about 2,700—of the Free- 
holders of the county of Northumberland. 
This petition, so numerously and respect- 
ably signed, formed a convincing proof, 
in his opinion, that the unanimity through- 
out the country, in favour of this measure, 
was not so complete as many people be- 
lieved to be the case. The petitioners 
prayed, that this Bill should not pass into 
alaw, because they were of opinion, that 
if it did so pass, it would be subversive of 
the best interests of this country. In 
their prayer, and in the propriety of their 
opinion, he perfectly concurred. He could 
not avoid expressing his disgust at the 
intimidation which had been held out for 
the purpose of compelling individuals to 
support this measure. He had not given 
way, and he should not give way, to any 
such intimidation ; and if it were neces- 
sary, he would continue to offer his utmost 
opposition to every part of the measure. 
He had been taunted, as not being a 
Reformer. In answer to that he would 
say, that he was a moderate Reformer, 
but he could not support such a Reform 
as was now contemplated. 

Mr. Beaumont did not mean to deny 
that the petition which had been presented 
by his hon. colleague was most respect- 
ably signed ; but it would be wrong to give 
to it all the weight and importance which 
would be attached to a petition agreed to 
at a county meeting regularly convened. 
Ife considered the present petition as 


speaking the sentiments of the Duke of 


Northumberland, and not those of the 
county at large. When his hon. Colleague 
spoke of intimidation, he could not avoid 
alluding to the circular which had been 
sent round to the tenants of the noble 
Duke, and which had appeared in the 
public papers. He did not mean to assert 
that that circular had emanated from his 
Grace ; but if it did not, his Grace’s Com- 
missioners had used his name in a way 
which he should suppose his Grace could 
not approve of. The circular ran thus :— 


“The Duke’s Commissioners send to Mr. 
, for his own and the signatures of the 
tenants of his bailiwick, counterparts of Ad- 
dresses to the King and the two Houses of 
Parliament, in respect to the present Reform 
sill, the originals of which his Grace has 
signed, and in the promotion of which, his 
Lordship desires activity may be used, as a 
return is expected in a few days ; trusting that 
all persons connected with him will join in the 
prayer of the petitions, which their neighbours 
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should have an opportunity of signing if they 
think fit. The Duke requires the names of 
tenants who do not sign, and hopes that they 
will not embark rashly in politics, if they wish 
to place confidence in his opinions, which can 
only be truly learnt through his Commis- 
sioners.” 
“ Commissioncrs’ -office, Alnwick Castle, 

April 5th.” 
Now let the House look to the concluding 
paragraph-——‘*‘ The Duke requires the names 
of tenants who do not sign,” and make 
their own comment on it. Could any 
man, either in or out of doors, suppose 
that this list was called for merely to be 
left on his Grace’s breakfast-table, without 
any intention of making further use of it? 
Having seen this document in The Times, 
he had written to a friend in the country 
on the subject, and he answered in these 
terms :—“I have not seen The Times; 
but the conduct of the agents and sub- 
agents is such as The Times could scarcely 
misrepresent. The tenants and under- 
tenants have been called on to sign; but 
it is a complete failure. They have got 
2,700 signatures of men, women, and 
children ; for wives and daughters signed 
for husbands and fathers.” He greatly 
lamented that the noble Duke should 
have descended from the high station 
which he held to countenance such pro- 
ceedings. He repeated, that the petition 
spoke not the sentiments of the county, 
but those of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, when he saw 
that this "petition was signed by a great 
majority of the nobility—when no less 
than sixty Magistrates had affixed their 
signatures to it, and 2,700 freeholders, 
he could not but consider it as a county 
petition of the most respectable character. 
With respect to the document to which 
the hon. Member had called the attention 
of the House, he could state, most dis- 
tinctly and positively, that the Duke of 
Northumberland never saw that document 
until it appeared in The Times news- 
paper. The Commissioners considered 
that circular as a private and confidential 
communication ; but a copy of it had been 
procured improperly, and sent to a news- 
paper at Alnwick. With respect to that 
part of the circular which expressed a 
hope “that parties would not embark 
rashly in politics if they wished to place 
confidence in his (the Duke’s) opinions, 
which could only be truly learnt through 
his Commissioners,” it arose from the 
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following circumstance :—It was found 
that at the very Castle of Alnwick, an in- 
dividual who had been an agent to a noble 
Lord (Howick), when he stood for the 
county, actually applied for, and obtained 
the signatures of a great number of indi- 
viduals, some of them belonging (he might 
say) to the Duke’s household, to a pe- 
tition for Reform,—that person declaring, 
that it was a petition which would receive 
the Duke’s approbation, and that by 
signing it they would shew their loyalty to 
the King, and regard for the Constitution. 
Therefore it was, that the Commissioners 
had conceived it to be their duty to state, 
“that the noble Duke’s opinions could be 
only truly learnt through his Commis- 
sioners.” They had been forced to take 
this step in eonsequence of the unfair 
means which had been resorted to by the 
other side, in procuring signatures to the 
Reform petition. He could proudly refer 
to the noble Duke’s strictly honourable 
and impartial conduct in Ireland ; he could 
refer to the munificent disinterestedness 
with which he relinquished 10,0002. a- 
year of his salary; he could refer to the 
whole course and tenour of his life, as 
affording sufficient evidence to repel 
the idea that he had ever improperly or 


unjustly interfered with the opinions of 


his tenantry. 

Mr. Beaumont said, he had carefully 
abstained from making any charge against 
the noble Duke, because he could not 
prove that he had participated in the pub- 
lication of the circular. He threw the 
whole onus on the Commissioners, not on 
the noble Duke. 

Mr. Cornewall reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber, that he had expressed his regret that 
the noble Duke should have descended 
from his high station to countenance such 
a proceeding. 

Mr. Beaumont was obliged to his hon. 
friend for having reminded him of the cir- 
cumstance, and he was sorry that such an 
observation had inadvertently slipped from 
him. 

Mr. Hodgson observed, that undoubtedly 
there was in the county of Northumber- 
land a considerable division of opinion on 
this subject. 

Mr. Bell took that occasion to observe, 
that he had not described the petition 
as emanating from a county meeting, but 
asa petition of great importance, being 
signed by many of the most influential 
persons in the county, 
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Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson presented a Peti- 
tion from Kirkcudbright in favour of Re- 
form. The hon. Member observed, that 
at the meeting at which this petition was 
agreed to, which was most respectable, the 
numbers were twenty-four at each side, 
and the casting vote was given in favour 
of this petition, which supported the prin- 
ciple of the Bill introduced by Govern- 
ment (for Scotland), although it differed 
from some of its details. 

Sir G. Murray admitted the great re- 
spectability of the petitioners, but said, 
that the majority of the wealth and edu- 
cation of Scotland were against the Bill, 

Mr. Kennedy maintained, that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were in favour of the Bill. 
Out of thirty counties, nineteen had al- 
ready expressed opinions favourable to the 
Bill. 

Sir George Clerk was sure, that the opi- 
nions of the people of Scotland were not 
in favour of the Bill. He admitted, that 
there were faults in the representation of 
Scotland, but the proposed Bill was the 
most ill-digested production that ever was 
offered to the House in shape of a law. 

Sir C. Forbes wished to know of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland and the learned Lord the member 
for Malton, what they would have done 
for seats in that House but for the close 
boroughs which had elected them. He 
hoped that would reconcile these Gentle- 
men to those places of refuge. He could 
not avoid recurring to the disturbances in 
Scotland, which he contended were the 
result of the excitement caused by the 
Bill. 

Sir R. Vyvyan deprecated such discus- 
sions on the presentation of petitions. If 
the practice were adhered to of debating 
minor points only of local interest on pre- 
senting petitions, it would be impossible 
to get through the business of the House, 
or to have time for presenting the peti- 
tions of the people, unless the time fixed 
for receiving them was enlarged, which he 
hoped it would be this evening. 

Petition to lic on the Table. 

Mr. J. Wood presented a petition from 
Preston, signed by 2,400 persons. He 
was sorry he was obliged to present the 
petition in the absence of his hon. col- 
league. The meeting at which the peti- 
tion was agrecd to, was called by the 
mayor; only two persons spoke against 
the Reform Bill, upon the ground of its 
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not going far enough; and when the ques- 
tion was put, only a few hands were held 
up against the question. He therefore 
had aright to assume that the petition 
spoke the sentiments of the electors of 
Preston. He also had a petition to pre- 
sent from the Manchester Political Union, 
in favour of the Bill. The petition was 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Union, who were present at the mect- 
ings which his hon. colleague had attend- 
ed, and they stated, that the petition ex- 
pressed the sentiments of 600,000 of the 
working classes, residing in Manchester 
and its vicinity. He had also received 
numerous letters expressing surprise at the 
statement which had been made by his 
hon. colleague respecting the feelings of 
the working classes with respect to the 
Reform Bill. 

Mr. Fyler said, he had received a com- 
munication from the Spitalfields weavers, 
expressing their indignation at the state- 
ment which had been made by the hon. 
member for Preston (Mr. Hunt). He was 
also authorized to say, that the freemen of 
Coventry were willing to surrender their 
own privileges for what they conceived to 
be a national advantage. 

Mr. Littleton said, he had received a 
petition, very numerously signed by the 
working classes of Darlaston, the town 
which was visited by the hon. member for 
Preston. The petitioners expressed their 
strong surprise at the description which 
had been given of their conduct by that 
hon. Member. An advertisement had ap- 
peared in a Birmingham newspaper, con- 
taining the resolutions passed at a mect- 
ing of the working classes and he knew 
from that advertisement that the meeting 
came to a resolution declaring Mr. Hunt 
deserving of their censure. 


Supply— 


Supriy. — Orpwance Estimates. | 
On the motion of Mr. Tennyson, the 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 
In the Committee, on the motion of Mr. 
Tennyson, the following sums were voted 
without opposition ; 5,210/. to defray the 
expense of pay and allowances to seventy 
six master gunners at the garrisons and 
batteries in Great Britain, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and in Ireland, for the year 1831 : 
81,3287. to defray the expense of the royal 
engineers, sappers and miners: 278,436/. 
to defray the expense of the royal regi- 
ment of artillery : 36,216/, to defray the 
expense of the royal horse artillery and 
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riding house troop: 1,223/. to defray the 
expense of the Director-general of the ar- 
tillery and field-train department: 9,218/. 
to defray the expense of the medical esta- 
blishment for the military department of 
the Ordnance: 3,402/. to defray the ex- 
pense of the establishment of the profes- 
sors, masters, &c. of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich: 64,2002. to defray 
the expense of the superintendence and 
management of ordnance ‘and_ barrack 
works’ and repairs: 391,965/. to defray 
the expense of ordnance and barrack works 
and repairs in the Store-keeper’s depart- 
ments ; but, after deducting 296,182/. for 
rents, sale of old stores, and unexpended 
sums of former grants, 95,7831.: and 
64,3891. to defray the expense of Barrack- 
masters’ expenditure, &c. in Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Colonies. On the 
vote for granting 146,219/. to defray the 
expense of military and civil coutingen- 
cies, stores, &c. being moved, 

Mr. Hume said, that, for the first and 
only time in his life, he perfectly ac- 
quiesced in the estimate of the year for 
this service, for it was all in vain now, after 
what had occurred last night, to expect 
that any thing would be conducted in the 
way of business, satisfactorily by a House 
constituted as it was proved to be, by the 
two trials of strength between the two 
great parties in that House, which had 
been run neck and neck on each occasion. 
It was, therefore, to be haped this state of 
things would be put an end to by a prompt 
dissolution, and they would all be sent 
back to their constituents, when, no doubt, 
a Parliament would be returned which 
might effect something for the public good, 
and not take up important public measures 
in the light of party questions. 

Colonel Trench, alluding to the savings 
which had been alieged to have been made 
in this department by the present Minis- 
ters since their accession to power, be- 
lieved they could not be fairly taken at 
more than 4,000/. or 5,000/. sterling, 
whilst the hon. Member had been silent 
on the very important saving which 
had heen accomplished in this department 
last year by his predecessor, amounting to 
above 47,0002. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he was in hopes he 
should be able to propose a reduction in 
next year’s estimates larger than that 
which he felt authorised in proposing on 
this occasion. He believed the saving this 
year would be found to be full 5,0007. 


Ordnance Estimates. 
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Sir Henry Hardinge, from intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject, would take 
upon himself to correct the statement 
made by the hon. Member, and state his 
opinion that the real saving to the public 
in this year’s estimates would not be found 
to exceed 3,000/. He should not oppose 
the vote. 

Vote agreed to. The following sums 
were also voted ; 27,9741. to defray the 
expense of services performed by the office 
of Ordnance, and not provided for by Par- 
Jiament, in the year 1830: 69,9301. to 
defray the charge of the military store 
branch for Great Britain, Ireland and the 
Colonies : 1,600/. to defray the expense of 
Exchequer fees: 297,116/. to defray the 
charge of the military superannuated and 
half-pay retired General Officers, &c. : 
60,1167. to defray the charge of superan- 
nuated civil servants : 535/. to pay Ex- 
chequer fees on the superannuated allow- 
ance. 

House resumed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JustTICcE (IRE- 
LAND).] The House then went into Com- 
mittee on the Administration of Justice 
in Ireland Bill, on the Motion of Mr. 
Crampton. 

Mr. Ruthven wished to take that op- 
portunity to say a few words on the abuses 
of Sheriffs in empanelling Juries in Ire- 
land. He could shew, by a reference to 
the Reports already laid on the Table of 
the House, that parties were continually 
obliged to purchase an exemption from 
serving as Jurors, The evidence of Mr. 
John Dodd, a Dublin auctioneer, proved 
that Sheriffs, on some occasions, received 
compliments of 50/. and 602. for certain 
indulgences by them extended to the 
donors in return. He would take this op- 
portunity of stating, that he had lately re- 
ceived a communication from a gentleman 
in Ireland, whose feelings it appeared were 
wounded by the observations which he had 
made upon this subject already, and he 
much regretted that any thing he had 
uttered should have been productive of 
annoyance to any one ; but he could by 
no means consent to retract a word of 
what had fallen from him during the de- 
bate alluded to, for he had made no stric- 
tures whatever which were not fully justi- 
fied by the information on which he acted, 
nor had he been, in any degree, influenced 
by personal considerations. 

Mr. Crampton disclaimed hcing an apo- 
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logist for any one abuse, whether public 
or private, whether in the Sheriff’s-office 
in Ireland, in the administration of the 
laws, or in the rotten boroughs, of which 
he trusted so soon to witness the disfran- 
chisement. The Special Jury system was 
not indeed quite so bad as it had been re- 
presented, At the same time, he admitted, 
that the system might want amendment, 
and to its amendment he should be ready 
to contribute his exertions. He had further 
to observe, that the statements to which 
the hon. Member hadalluded were ex-parte 
statements against the individual to whom 
they referred, and it was scarcely fair to 
make them the grounds of a charge against 
a gentleman who had no notice of the in- 
tended accusation, and, consequently, was 
not prepared to defend himself. 

Sir C. Wetherell, with all due deference 
for the learning and station of the hon. 
Gentleman who filled the office of Solicitor 
General for Ireland, deprecated in the 
strongest terms his very ill-timed and un- 
warrantable allusion to what he was pleased 
to call rotten boroughs. The allusion on 
this occasion was equally uncalled for and 
out of place, and, he must say, did but 
little credit to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s prudence and good sense. 

Mr. Leader observed, that the most 
odious abuses were daily taking place in 
the Sheriff’s-office in freland, and he 
hoped, ere long, to witness their effectual 
and permanent abolition. 

Mr. Jephson wished to call the attention 
of the learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
to the inconvenient operation of the Regis- 
try Act, and requested to know whether it 
was likely that any legislative measure 
would be applied to remedy the evil. 

Mr. Rice said, that the reason why the 
abuses in the Register’s Office had not 
hitherto been rectified, was the difference 
between two Minutes drawn up by the 
Treasury in consequence of a report on this 
subject, which made it difficult to decide 
upon which it would be preferable to pro- 
ceed. A further Report on the subject 
had, however, lately been laid upon the 
Table, which so far disembarrassed the 
Government on that point as to enable him 
to state, that an effective remedy would be 
brought forward with as little further loss 
of time as possible. 

Bill read a second time. 
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tition, which had been adopted at a public 
meeting of the Freemen of the Borough of 
Maldon, resident in London, in favour of 
the Reform which had been proposed by 
the Government. The petition was pecu- 
liarly entitled to attention, as coming from 
persons whose personal interests and rights 
would be so materially affected by the 
measure in question. The petitioners 
stated truly, that the number of non- 
resident freemen of the borough of 
Maldon very far exceeded those of 
any other borough in the kingdom; 
but, so far from grounding on this cir- 
cumstance any claim in their own favour, 
of exemption from the general provisions 
of the Bill, they state that they cheerfully 
sacrifice all personal considerations for the 
public good. He thought this petition 
highly honourable to his constituents ; and 
he must claim for them the same praise 
which had been so justly bestowed on the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Cleveland, and 
others, who had declared their willingness 
to sacrifice their own interests in favour of 
the great measure of Reform which had 
been introduced by the Government. He 
hoped that the petition he had the honour 
of presenting would tend to satisfy the 
hon. member for Preston, that there were 
many persons favourable to the Reform 
Bill besides those who derived a particular 
and private benefit from it. There were 
some of his constituents who were deprived 
of a valuable privilege by it, and who yet, 
on public grounds, were anxious to give 
it their support—a conduct which he 
thought highly creditable to them. 

Mr. Hunt gave very little credit either 
to those members of the aristocracy or of 
the middle classes who now came forward 
by compulsion in support of this measure. 
As to the great body of the people, he 
maintained that they would derive no ad- 
vantage whatever from it. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the course adopt- 
ed by the hon. member for Preston, who 
had gone on maligning the views and feel- 
ings of the people. He utterly denied, that 
those persons among the upper classes 
who had now stood forward as the advo- 
cates of Reform were actuated by the un- 
worthy motives imputed to them by the 
hon. Member. He knew it to be a fact 
that, long before the present measure was 
thought of, many of those persons had 
shown themselves ready to do all that they 
had since done. He was assured that 
several petitions would be presented to the 
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House from the operative classes, denying, 
and utterly disclaiming, the representations 
made respecting them bythe hon. Member. 

Mr. Hunt must still contend, that the 
Bill excluded the great body of the people 
from any practical benefit. A great deal 
was said about his having misrepresented 
the views and feelings of the working 
classes, and he understood that the hon. 
member for Stafford had a petition to pre- 
sent from Darlaston on the subject. 
With regard, however, to such petitions, 
he set very little value upon them. He 
would engage, on any day in the week, to 
get one or two petitions up, with double 
the number of signatures attached to them 
that any petition had which the hon. 
Member had _ presented, for five shillings. 
He admitted, at the same time, that a very 
strong feeling prevailed in favour of the 
Bill, and on that ground alone it was, that 
he gave it his support. He would main- 
tain that the Bill was a delusion upon the 
country. He wished to know what good 
this Bill would do for the people? Would 
they get bread cheaper by it? Would 
they get a reduction of taxes? Would 
they get a reduction of that accursed 
Pension List? No; Ministers had de- 
fended it through thick and thin, and had 
told the House that there was no prospect 
of amelioration for the people in a reduc- 
tion of taxes, which was the thing most 
likely to prove advantageous to the com- 
munity. He had no party views whatever 
in the course he had taken, and had only 
expressed his sincere opinions. 

Mr. Hume wished it to be understood, 
that he had made no attack upon the hon. 
member for Preston, but, on the contrary, 
had risen to defend him. He regretted 
exceedingly that the hon. Member should 
have expressed his opinions with regard to 
the Bill in the manner he had; and he 
hoped that he would not continue to 
throw out those remarks, which could 
have no practical good effect upon the 
measure, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that the Bill, in 
its amended state, ought to have remain- 
ed longer before it had been pressed on 
the consideration of the House, in order 
that the people of the country might 
have a full opportunity of seeing all its 
objects. He concurred with the hon. 
member for Preston that the Bill was a 
delusion—a fraud, he would say—upon 
the people of England; and the more it 
was exposed and developed, the greater 
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would be their disgust. The public was 
far from being contented with it. He 
had voted invariably agaiust the measure, 
and felt that he had done his duty. By 
so doing he had not consulted his own 
interest probably, but he had obeyed the 
dictates of his own conscience. In all 
public matters he would invariably attend 
to a conscientious discharge of his duty, 
disregarding any consideratious of private 
interest. Something had been said re- 
specting the sacrifice made by borough 


proprietors in forwarding the measure of 


Reform, but they had not come forward 


with this generous sacrifice on behalf of 


the country until the Bill was introduced. 
They had disregarded the old maxim, bis 
dat qui cito dat, in the course they had 
taken. He feared not the being sent back 
tu his constituents on account of the line 
of conduct which he had pursued with re- 
gard to the opposition he had given to the 


Bill; and he hoped that the Bill would’ 


never meet with the sanction of the Leyis- 
lature, fraught as it was with injustice to- 
wards so many individuals who had never 
been proved guilty of any impropriety or 
delinquency in the discharge of their 
political rights and privileges. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes denied, that this 
Bill was cither a fraud or a delusion on the 
people of England. He had wished to 
asceriain the feelings of his constituents on 
it, and he had in consequence spent three 
days out of the last ten in calling upon his 
constituents in Oxford, He had called in 


that time upon more than a thousand of 


them personally, and he would undertake 
to say, that not fifty individuals out of that 
number disapproved of the principle, or 
even of the details, of the measure. He 
had seen some of their children playing 
about, in whom the right of voting was 
only inchoate. The circumstance of their 
children being deprived of that franchise 
which they themselves enjoyed, was the 
only objection which any of his constitu- 
ents had urged to the measure, but they 
had unanimously agreed to waive that ob- 
jection rather than endanger the success 
of a Bill which was calculated to confer so 
much benefit upon the country. Now 
the rights of the children of freemen were 
seenred by one of the late amendments 
introduced mto the Bill, and therefore he 
was certain that his constituents would 
not have any the slightest objection to the 
Bill as it now stood. 

Su C. Wetherell asserted, that from 
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his long connexion with the University 
and city of Oxford, he had as extensive a 
knowledge of the feelings of the inhabit- 
ants of Oxford as the hon. Member who 
now represented them; and he would 
take upon himself to deny the assertion, 
that the constituency of the city of Oxford, 
whose Representative he had been, and to 
whom he sull was strongly attached, were 
favourable to this measure of Reform. As 
a proof of his opinion, he would only state, 
that iv the Common Council of that town, 
which consisted of sixty persons, a petition 
in favour of Reform had only been carried 
by the casting vote of the Mayor. He 
contended that nine out of ten persons in 
Oxford had neither read nor understood 
the details of this Bill. 

Mr. Tennyson was sure that the citizens 
of Oxford understood, that this Bill would 
destroy fifty-five rotten boroughs; and 
that, after it was passed, Boroughbridge 
would cease to exist, and that when it 
ceased to exist, his hon. and learned friend 
opposite would be compelled to go back 
to the electors of Oxford, or of some other 
populous borough. He must say, that he 
should like to see how his hon. and 
learned friend would be received by his 
quondam constituents of Oxfard, when he 
went back to them after his present declar- 
ation, that they neither knew nor under- 
stood any thing about the present Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes wished to say a few 
words in explanation. He contended that 
he was justified in declaring that there was 
almost an unanimity of opinian in favour 
of this Bill among his constituents at Ox- 
ford. Of his constituents, 2,145 had 
sizned a petition in favour of Reform, 
which had been agreed to at a public 
meeting at Oxford, at which more than 
1,000 “persons were present, and at 
which there had been only one dissenti- 
ent voice. At a subsequent period, the 
Chamber of the Corporation bad met, and 
had wished to get up an anti-Reform 
petition. The promoters of that pe- 
tition had heen defeated, however, by 
a majority of one. There were thirty per- 
sons for that anti-Reform petition, and 
thirty against it. Those thirty persons 
formed part of the fifty dissentients to 
whom he had alluded in his former speech. 
As the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge seemed inclined to dishe- 
lieve the statement which he had given 
of the feelings of his constituents on this 
Bill, he only wished that the hon. and 
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learned member would meet him on the 
hustings at Oxford, to see whether his 
constituents would not verify it. 

Sir C. Wethercell repeated the assertion 
which he had made on a former occasion, 
that the petition which the hon. member for 
Oxford had presented had come from per- 
sons who did not understand the Reform 
Bill. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sir C. Wetherell presented a Petition 
from the Corporation of the city of Gloces- 
ter, against the Reform Bill. 

Colonel Webb observed, that as he had 
the honour of beimg one of the mem- 
bers for the city of Gloucester, be must 
be permitted to say a few words upon this 
petition. During the last fortnight he 
had visited his constituents, and he could 
say of his own knowledge, that a yreat 
majority of them were in favour of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Hunt wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that he had never asserted 
that no credit should be given to the 
noblemen and gentry who had surrendered 
their borough patronage. All that he had 
said was, that he should have given them 
greater credit had they surrendered it be- 
fore this Bill was introduced, which would 
compel them to part with it, He should 
give them still more credit, if they would 
give up the borough influence which they 
still retained, as, for instance, the bo- 
roughs of Calne and Malton, 

Mr. S, Rice said, that if the noble per- 
sonages to whom the hon. member for 
Preston alluded had given up their bo- 
roughs before the present time, they would 
have defeated the object which they had 
in view equally with the people of Eng- 
land. They acted no less wisely than 
patriotically, in giving up their borough 
influence as part of a general measure ; 
but tll that general measure was carried 
they ought to hold it and to use it as trus- 
tees for the public, and for the public 
benefit. 

Petition to be printed. 

_ Mr. Wyse presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Cashel, in favour of the 
Reform Bill. The Reform Bill was most 
popular in Ireland. Te trusted that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would, by dissolving 
the Parliament, appeal to the people, and 
he would answer for it that the result of 
that appeal to the people of Ireland would 
be favourable to the measures of Reform 
which had been brought forward. 
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Mr. Shiel supported the prayer of the 
petition. Not having had an opportunity 
of addressing the House last night, he 
wished to take that occasion to state, that 
if the Reform Bill passed, it would be 
most satisfactory to the people of Ireland, 
and that one effect of it would be, to allay 
the feeling which existed there at present 
in favour of a Repeal of the Union. He 
concurred with those who thought that 
Ireland was fairly entitled to an additional 
number of Representatives. The two 
countries now formed a United King- 
dom, and Ireland should be treated like 
Yorkshire, or any other component part of 
this country. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald justified the vote 
which he gave last night for the Amend- 
ment moved by the gallant member for 
Liverpool, on the ground that he was 
anxious to retain as many Members as 
they had at present for England. At the 
same time he was as anxious as any man 
to give such additional Members to Ire- 
land as she was entitled to. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that the effect of the 
vote which had been given by his right 
hon. friend last night in favour of the 
motion must be to prevent Ireland from 
getting additional Representatives. 

Mr. O’Brien said, in reference to the 
vote which he had given against the 
Amendment, that if he had been the bitter- 
est opponent of Ministers, he would yet, 
as an Irishman, have opposed that Reso- 
lution, the effect of which would be, to 
prevent Ireland from getting those ad- 
ditional Members which Ministers had 
proposed to give to that. country. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Littleton presented a Petition, 
numerously signed by the workmen of 
West Bromwich and the neighbouring 
parishes, in the county of Stafford, in 
favour of the Reform Bill. The petition- 
ers stated, that they heard with astonish- 
ment and indignation that declarations 
were made that the workmen of Stafford- 
shire were, to a man, opposed to the Bill, 
and such declarations they now declared 
to be utterly false. As the petition was 
very short, he begged that it might be read 
by the Clerk of the House. 

Petition, being read. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had no doubt that 
the hon. Member wished to make it ap- 
pear that the petition alluded to a declar- 
ation industriously reported to have been 
made by him, but which he had never 
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made. What he said was, that he had 
conversed with some of the working people 
in Staffordshire and elsewhere, who dis- 
approved of part of the Bill brought in by 
Ministers. 

Mr. Littleton had no doubt that the 
petition alluded to the report of what the 
hon. member for Preston had said in that 
Ilouse, and the petitioners unanimously 
denied that they disapproved of the Bill. 

The Speaker said, that if the hon. 
Member stated that the petition adverted 
to any thing that had taken place in that 
House, it was irregular, and could not be 
received ; it must be withdrawn. 

Mr. Littleton had not meant to state a 
fact, he had only uttered his individual 
opinion. There was nothing in the pe- 
tition to lead the House to conclude that 
it alluded to what fell from the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, though he (Mr. Littleton) 
entertained that opinion. 

The Speaker observed, that such an ex- 
cuse, though good from any other Mem- 
ber, could not be considered satisfactory 
from the Member who presented the pe- 
tition. 

Sir C. Wetherell thought, that the pe- 
tition had been got up to contradict a 
statement which had been made in that 
House by one of its Members, and it 
therefore ought to be rejected. 

Mr. S. Rice thought, that there was 
nothing in the petition to warrant a con- 
clusion that it referred to what had been 
said in Parliament, for the matter to which 
the petition alluded had appeared in 
various publications, as statements made 
out of doors. 

The Speaker observed, that his objection 
was founded upon what had been stated 
by the hon. Member who had presented 
the petition, and not upon the contents of 
the petition itself. It certainly was not 
usual for that House to put a forced con- 
struction on the language of any petition. 
As the hon. member for Staffordshire had 
stated his impression, however, that the 
petition referred to the report of a speech 
made in that House, if the House con- 
curred in theimpression of the hon. member 
for Staffordshire, it could not consistently 
with the rules receive the petition. ‘There 
was nothing in the phraseology of the 
petition which led necessarily to the con- 
clusion that it referred to what had taken 
place in that House, and, therefore, the 
House might receive it; but in doing so, 
the House would declare in effect that it 
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did not agree with the hon. member for 
Staffordshire in the construction which he 
put on the petition. 

Mr. Hunt declared, that the petition had 
been got up in London, and the hon, 
Member who had presented it had only 
insinuated that it alluded to him, for the 
hon. Member would not charge him with 
having uttered a falsehood in respect to the 
sentiments of the working classes, for fear 
of the personal consequences. 

The Speaker called the member for 
Preston to order. He begged to remind 
the House, that the hon. member for 
Staffordshire had not construed the pe- 
tition to allude tothe hon. member for 
Preston—it was the latter Gentleman that 
had applied the contents of the petition to 
himself. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the hon. member 
for Staffordshire had come to him, and had 
told him that he had received the petition, 
and that it contradicted what he (Mr. 
Hunt) had asserted respecting the hos- 
tility of the working classes to the Reform 
Bill. He treated the petition as alto- 
gether fraudulent. 

Mr. Littletonsaid, that there never was a 
more groundless statement ; and the hon. 
member for Preston well knew, that there 
was not the shadow of a foundation for 
his assertion that this petition was fraudu- 
lent. The petition was written in the 
country, and he had received from every 
part of the county assurances of the in- 
dignation with which the people had heard 
of the hon. member for Preston’s assertion 
that they were hostile to the Reform Bill. 

Sir C. Wetherell merely looked upon 
the question as one of privilege. If the 
hon. member for Staffordshire did not 
think the petition referred to a declaration 
made by a Member of the House, he 
should not assume that it did, and should 
not object to its being received. 

Sir C, Forbes had no doubt that the 
petition referred to what had fallen froma 
Member of that House. Long as he had 
been in Parliament he had never heard 
such personal attacks as had been made 
for the last few days on the hon. member 
for Preston. If any such attacks had been 
made on him, he would make the Mem- 
ber indulging in those attacks eat his own 
words. 

Petition to be printed. 
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WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 21, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time, Money Payment of 
Wages; Composition of Tithes. Post Office Sale Com- 
mitted. 

Petitions presented. For the Repeal of the Law allowing 
Beer to be drank on the Premises, by the Duke of Nor- 
FOLK, from the Western Division of Sussex:—By the 
Duke of We.uineron, from the Magistrates of Berk- 
shire. By Lord DuruHAm, from St. John’s, Wapping, 
praying for an alteration of the Metropolitan Police Act. 
For the Repeal of the Union (Ireland), by Lord Farn- 
HAM, from the Inhabitants of Black Rock. For the 
Abolition of Slavery, by the Archbishop of York, from 
many places in his Diocese. In favour of the Grants to 
the Kildare Street Society, by the Marquis of Down- 
SHIRE, from Sligo and Rosstrevor:—By Lord FARNHAM, 
from the County of Cavan, and five other places. In 
favour of Reform, by the Duke of Norro xk, from Shore- 
ham, and Carrick-on-Suir:— By Lord DurHam, from 
Durham, and from the Ward of Billingsgate:—-By Lord 
TEYNHAM, from Erpingham :—By the Earl of KinNouL, 
from Perth:—By Earl Cawpor, Llansawell:—By. the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, from Halifax, Maldon, and Wincan- 
ton. Against Reform, by the Earl of Happineron, from 
Freemen of Rochester; and against uniting that City 
with Chatham and Stroud:—By Lerd FarNnHAm, from 
Drogheda, Sligo, Kilnish, and other places. 


East Inprta Company’s Cuarter.] 
The Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
Petition from the Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, and other inhabitants of Glasgow, 
praying for a free trade to China, a free 
trade to India, and for permission freely 
to settle in India. It was not his inten- 
tion then to discuss the important sub- 
jects referred to in the petition, as they 
must come under their Lordships’ consi- 
deration at no distant period. The peti- 
tion represented the general feeling of 
Glasgow on these three important points, 
and the petitioners stated, that their own 
opinions on these subjects had been con- 
firmed by the valuable evidence collected 
by a Committee of that and the other 
House of Parliament. He agreed fully 
with the petitioners in their opinion of 
that evidence, and thought it aftorded 
ample materials for their Lordships to 
form a safe and sound judgment on 
one of the most important questions of 
State policy that could possibly come 
under the consideration of the Legislature, 
involving not only the prosperity of the 
commerce of this country, but the welfare 
of 60,600,000 of people, who, by the 
course of events and the will of Providence, 
had been placed under their Lordships’ 
superintendence, and who, he had nodoubt, 
would find, in their love of justice and 
equity, the most indulgent consideration. 
He would give no specific opinion on these 
great questions, but he had no doubt, that 
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the petition would receive their Lordships’ 
deliberate consideration. 

Lord Ellenborough said, when he pro- 
posed the Committce to inquire into the 
affairs of India, he had stated to their 
Lordships, that the question, whether the 
country at large could be permitted to 
participate directly in the China trade, 
would depend on whether the great ex- 
penditure of the Government of India 
could be reduced. From the first forma- 
tion of the late Government, the efforts of 
his noble friend who preceded him (Lord 
Melville), and his own efforts, were di- 
rected to the great object of diminishing 
the expenditure of India, that the Govern- 
ment might be enabled to present to the 
people of England the freedom or the 
trade to China. Their efforts had, in a 
great measure, succeeded, and they had 
reduced the expenditure of India, in the 
course of three years, to the amount ‘of” 
1,850,000/. He must claim for his Ma- 
jesty’s late Government the merit of having 
adopted measures for giving the people a 
free trade to China, and they meant to 
effect their object by reducing the expen- 
diture, without which it could not be ac- 
complished. He would recommend the 
Ministers, whoever they might be, con- 
stantly and strenuously, to direct their 
efforts to obtain a gradual and temperate 
reform of the expenditure. That required 
daily and hourly attention to every minute 
branch of the Government. It must be, 
above all things, gradual and temperate, 
for hasty and violent reductions, such as 
a Parliament might direct, would endanger 
the stability of the empire in India. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Rerorm Peritions.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor presented a Petition from the parish 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, in favour 
of the Ministerial plan of Reform. The 
petition was signed by 7,000 persons, 
and the whole number of inhabitants did 
not exceed 9,000: these circumstances 
afforded a suflicient contradiction to the 
assertion that had been made elsewhere, 
to the effect that the inhabitants of Spi- 
talfields, of which this parish constituted 
a considerable part, were opposed to the 
Bill that had been introduced into the 
other House of Parliament. The noble 
and learned Lord also presented a Petition 
from the County of Cornwall, and fifty 
other Petitions from various places, in 
favour of the Reform Bill. 
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The Duke of Sussex presented a Petition 
from Non-resident Voters of Rochester, 
living in London, in favour of the Reform 
Bill. The noble Duke observed, that the 
petition was signed by three-fourths of the 
whole number of out-voters. He had also 
to present a petition agreed to at a county 
meeting of the inhabitants of Denbigh; 
and a petition from a hundred in the 
county of Norfolk, in favour of Reform. 

Lord Beresford presented a Petition 
from out-voters of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
praying that they might not be disfran- 
chised. The noble Lord stated, that the 
number of voters in the borough would be 
reduced from 1,143 to 300 by the pro- 
posed disfranchisement, of which he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation, as well as of 
the attack made upon Corporations in 
general by the Reform Bill. He saw no 
reason why the Corporation of London 
should be allowed to retain its noxious 
privileges if the corporations of other 
towns were to be broken up. He meant 
to resist the Reform Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond presented a 
Petition, agreed to at a numerous and 
respectable meeting of Freeholders of the 
county of Sussex, in favour of the Reform 
Bill. The petition was well deserving of 
their Lordships’ attention, as expressing 
the almost unanimous wish of that great 
county. In it, county meetings were not 
common things, for there had not been 
one before this for forty years. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his 
hearty concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition. Every day he lived, he became 
the better satisfied of the necessity of car- 
rying into effect the Ministerial plan of 
Reform, with a view to secure the welfare 
of the country. 

The Duke of Wellington presented a 
Petition from the Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Commonalty of Cork, against the exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise to 10J. 
householders; and a second from the Pro- 
testants of Cork, against the Ministerial 
plan of Reform, on the ground of its ten- 
dency to give a preponderating power to 
Roman Catholics at elections. He agreed 
with the petitioners in the opinion which 
they entertained, that in the event of the 
passing of the Bill, it would be found 
difficult to maintain that article of the 
Union with Ireland which guaranteed the 
safety of the Church of Ireland. In pass- 


ing the Reform measure, Parliament ex- 
posed his Majesty to the risk of consent- 
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ing to a Bill calculated to break down the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. He 
could not but express the surprise he felt 
the other night at hearing the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack assert that 
the Reform Bill had put down agitation 
in Ireland on the subject of a Repeal 
of the Union. He thought it impossible 
that the concession of the elective fran- 
chise to 10/. householders in a few towns 
in Ireland could have any suchi effect. 
He hoped and believed, that the Irish 
Government would resort to those wise 
measures of relief, accompanied, if neces- 
sary, by measures of severity, which might 
put down the insurrectionary spirit that 
existed in parts of Ireland; and he thought 
it would be better for Parliament to oc- 
cupy itself with the consideration of such 
measures, than to spend its time upon the 
Reform Bill. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, if the 
noble Duke had not argued, that the mea- 
sure of Reform would destroy the Church 
of Ireland, he should not have thought it 
necessary to notice the subject, and state 
that he entertained a contrary opinion. 
The noble Duke supported his arguments 
in an extraordinary way, when it was con- 
sidered that he had given the Roman Ca- 
tholics political power; for the noble 
Duke now asserted, that doing that would 
endanger the Church; but, for his part, 
he had always denied that assertion, 
and denied it now. If the noble duke 
entertained that opinion, it was strange 
that he should have introduced the great 
measure which had laid the founda- 
tion of the prosperity of Ireland by 
tranquillizing it. He believed that, as 
the country improved, the great measure 
of Reform would become the foundation 
of the prosperity of Ireland. He did not 
deny, that it would enlarge the consti- 
tuency, but that was now necessary, for 
the noble Duke had began his reform at 
the wrong end, by curtailing the consti- 
tuency. ‘The enlargement of the consti- 
tuency would, he believed, be beneficial 
to the country. He had heard no argu- 
ment which could convince him that it 
would be disadvantageous. He believed 
that no danger would accrue to the Estab- 
lished Church from the admission of the 
Catholics to political power. Their Lord- 
ships had, in fact, decided that question, 
when they agreed to give the Catholics 
political power, and that measure had been 
attended with great benefits, 
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Lord Farnham expressed his astonish- 
ment that any noble Lord who had resided 
in Ireland could doubt that, by the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, a constituency 
would be created under the direct influence 
of those who, from North to South, were 
unanimously opposed to the Established 
Church ; and he wished to know whether 
such a state of things eould exist, consist- 
ently with the safety of that Church? 
He could but express his astonishment at 
such a measure being contemplated by 
those who pretended to wish well to that 
Church, and he challenged any Peer—he 
challenged the noble Marquis—to prove 
that extending the elective franchise 
would not create the constituency he had 
described. With respect to the Repeal of 
the Union, if a strong feeling were not 
now openly at work upon that subject, it 
was only because the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the agitators, had issued their 
orders to the people to remain quiet till 
the Reform Bill should be carried. The 
hon. member for Clare had publicly ad- 
dressed the Irish people, and advised them 
not to agitate the subject of the Union at 
present, lest they should impede the mea- 
sure of Reform, at the same time assuring 
them that a reformed Parliament would 
grant what they wanted. He wished to 
take that opportunity of observing if the 
reports that day current in both Houses of 
Parliament should turn out to be well- 
founded, that tremendous responsibility 
would rest upon Government for not hav- 
ing attempted measures either coercive or 
remedial with respect to that country. He 
did not say which species of measures 
ought to have been adopted at the present 
moment; perhaps a mixture of both would 
have been best; but he repeated his opi- 
nion, that tremendous responsibility must 
rest upon those who had given the advice 
stated to have been given, without pre- 
viously adopting measures to prevent the 
ill effects to be apprehended from the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Disso.urion o¥ ParLiameENt.| Lord 
Wharncliffe said, as an allusion has been 
made by the noble Lord (Farnham) to 
certain reports that are in circulation on 
the subject of a dissolution of Parliament, 
I wish to ask his Majesty’s Ministers whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement, that 
they have advised his Majesty to dissolve 
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to adopt that course? Task this question, 
because, if 1 should receive an answer in 
the affirmative, it is my intention to adopt 
some measure in relation to the subject, 
and, I can assure the noble Earl opposite, 
very speedily. 

Earl Grey.—lI believe the noble Lord’s 
question will be admitted to be one of a 
very unusual nature, and I can hardly 
bring myself to believe that when he put it 
the noble Lord expected an answer, But 
whatever the noble Lord’s expectation 
may have been, I have only to say, I must 
decline answering his question. As to 
any measure which he may think it neces- 
sary to propose on that subject, he will 
consult his own discretion, and take what- 
ever course he sees fit. I can offer him 
no advice whatever. 

Lord Wharncliffe.—My Lords, 1 now 
vive notice that I shall to-morrow move 
your Lordships that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased not to 
exercise his undoubted prerogative of dis- 
solving Parliament. 


Rerorm Peritions.| The Earl of 
Winchilsea presented Petitions from Sand- 
wich, Great Marlow, and Nairn, tm fa- 
vour of Reform. He observed that 
the noble Duke (Wellington) had ex- 
pressed his opposition to the Reform Bill 
on the ground of probable injury to the 
Established Church in Ireland. Friendly 
as he was to the greater part of the Bill as 
it affected the Representation of Kneland, 
he agreed withthe noble Duke, that its ef- 
fect, by increasing the political power of 
Roman Catholics in Jreland, would be to 
endanger the Established Church in that 
country. He regretted that the noble 
Duke did not entertain his present appre- 
hension of Catholic power at an earlier pe- 
riod. In the present state of political 
agitation in Ireland, which had for its pur- 
pose the effecting of the disunion of the 
empire, and in the present state of organ- 
ization which exists in that country, car- 
ried on under the contro! of the Catholic 
priesthood, who were all influenced by the 
great political agitator, who had not as 
yet been made amenable to the laws which 
he had violated, he could not see how any 
further political power could be extended 
to Ireland, without endangering the esta- 
blished institutions of the country. He 
had taken the present occasion of express- 





Parliament, and that it has been resolved 


ing his sentiments, because he was afraid 
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another opportunity would not be aflorded { it was impossible for him, without chang- 


him. He did sincerely regret that he was 
compelled to make these observations, 
and hoped he had done so without hurting 
the feelings of any noble Lord in that 
House connected with the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, every one of whom he was 
convinced felt as much veneration and at- 
tachment for the Constitution as the hum- 
ble individual who had the honour to ad- 
dress their Lordships; but he did entreat 
those noble Lords to lose no time in en- 
deavouring to put down that state of in- 
subordination which existed in Ireland, 
and to have not the slightest connexion 
with any of those individuals who were la- 
bouring for the total destruction of the 
Church Establishment in that country, 
and the total dissolution of the Union. 

The Duke of Wellington had but two 
words to offer with respect to what had 
fallen from the noble Lord. He was not 
willing to enter into the question as to the 
expediency of having granted the Roman 
Catholic claims, for he hoped that question 
was for ever sct at rest. The former Go- 
vernment of this country derived some ad- 
vantage from the settlement of that ques- 
tion, and he believed, that at least this ad- 
vantage would be admitted to have flown 
from it, viz. that now there was no question 
either in that or the other House of Par- 
liament, or among the public, respecting 
the necessity or expediency of repealing 
the Union. When he introduced the Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill he stated, that political 
power already existed in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics, and that was a state- 
ment generally admitted by noble Lords 
on both sides of the House. What the 
Bill effected was, to give the capacity 
of enjoying political power to the higher 
classes of the Roman Catholics, and to 
take it out of the hands of those of the 
lower classes who did not exercise it them- 
selves for their own purposes, and accord- 
ing to the dictation of their own senti- 
ments, but at the suggestion of a body 
among the Catholic people, who, it would 
be admitted by every body, ought not to 
possess political power—he meant the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the noble Earl 
having opposed the Catholic Relief Bill, 
was perfectly consistent in the view he 
teok of that part of the proposed measure 
of Reform which related to Ireland. 
While that noble Earl approved of the 
rest of the measure as regarded England, 


ing all the opinions he had ever held and 
expressed on the subject of the danger 
to the Protestant interests in Ireland, to 
abstain from offering his most decided op- 
position to the part of the Bill which ap- 
plied to that country. Such was the na- 
tural conduct of the noble Earl, for he 
was one of those who at all times opposed 
extending to the Catholics equal civil 
rights. And now he (Lord Ellenborough) 
hoped to be permitted to state what he 
felt to be his duty on that subject. From the 
first moment that he had a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he had been a zealous advocate of 
Catholic Emancipation, and he never en- 
tertained a doubt of the advantage which 
would ultimately result to the country 
from the concession of that measure. He 
had the honour of being a member of that 
Government by which the Catholic Relief 
Bill was introduced. That Bill was not an 
insulated measure, but was accompanied 
by two others. One of them was an Act 
for the suppression of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and in pressing that measure 
upon their Lordships for adoption, the no- 
ble Duke then at the head of his Majes- 
ty’s Government pledged himself to the 
House and to the country to bring forward 
other and stronger measures for the sup- 
pression of that and similar associations, if 
the bill which was introduced did not 
prove efficient. The Catholic Relief Bill 
was accompanied also by another measure 
—novel in its nature, violent, perhaps, in 
its provisions—he meant the Bill for the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders. 
That Bill, however, was an essential part 
of the Catholic Relief Bill—and he could 
not, without a breach of public faith— 
without a breach of private confidence— 
without dishonouring himself for ever as a 
public man, violate that understood com- 

pact which then prevailed with many’ of 
those in that and the other House of Par- 

liament, who constituted the majority in 

favour of the Catholic Relief Bill—he could 

not, he said, so far dishonour himself by 

now, at the expiration of only two years, 

consenting to an alteration in the Repre- 

sentation of Ireland, which would effect an 

entire change in that state of things on the 

faith of the duration of which alone the 

Parliament, the King, and the people of 
England, consented to remove the Catho- 

lic disabilittes. ‘These were his opinions 

from the first introduction of the Reform 





Bill, and he would not allow himself to 
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consider for an instant whether or not that 
part of the proposition which applied to 
Ireland might be advantageous to the pub- 
lic, or form properly any part of a general 
measure of Reform. For he considered 
himself bound by that compact to which 
he was a party, and he would not act with 
less scrupulous honour to those who sup- 
ported the Catholic Relief measure, upon 
the understanding which he had mention- 
ed, than Government exercised towards 
that party which was then the Opposition. 
Let him recall to the recollection of noble 
Lords opposite, that the late Government 
likewise had an understanding with them, 
that they would waive that opposition 
which, under other circumstances they 
would have offered to the Bill for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association. 
That understanding was, that the Bill was 
to form part of a general measure, that 
on the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, 
their opposition would be modified or en- 
tirely withdrawn. How, then, did the late 
Government act? They would not advise 
his Majesty to give his royal assent for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association till 
within fifteen minutes of the time when, 
with his Majesty’s continued sanction, 
they proposed to Parliament the Catholic 
Relief measure. He could not, therefore, 
enter into a consideration of that part of 
the Reform measure which tended to alter 
the state of Representation in Ireland, on 
the faith of the duration of which the Ca- 
tholics were admitted to an equality of 
Civil rights. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 

The Earl of Carnarvon had to present 
a petition from the inhabitants of New- 
bury, neither, the noble lord stated, against 
Reform nor in its favour, but praying that 
if the Reform Bill, which he looked upon 
as a measure calculated to produce cala- 
mitous effects, should be permitted to be 


passed, that they might not hereafter be’ 


debarred from sending representatives to 
Parliament. The petitioners stated, that 
in ancient times Newbury was a borough, 
and they prayed that their right of re- 
turning Members to Parliament might be 
revived. The population of Newbury, to- 
gether with the two adjoining hamlets, as 
stated in the census of 1821, exceeded 
7,000 inhabitants. It was now a very 
flourishing town, and the greatest corn- 
market in the southof England. He sub- 
mitted to their Lordships, that in the 
event of the Reform Bill being agreed to, 
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the prayer of the petitioners was entitled 
to consideration. If ministers thought 
that their Reform Bill was one on which 
they ought to make a stand, they would 
do well to consider whether, after making 
such an immense alteration in the Repre- 
sentation of the country, it would be right 
to stop where they proposed leaving many 
towns possessed of Representation, which 
scarcely possessed a constituency, and 
excluding the great town and ancient 
borough of Newbury from any portion 
of Representation whatever. Could, he 
asked, any measure more deserve the name 
of a half measure, or rather a quarter 
measure—could any proposition be more 
properly called a bit-by-bit Reform, than 
that Bill which the Ministers had intro- 
duced, and which, he contended, was cal- 
culated to subvert all the institutions of 
the country, and overturn the Monarchy ? 
The principle of their Bill—if principle it 
could be called which principle had none 
‘‘ Distinguishable by member, joint, or limb, 
Which nonsense seemed” — 

the principle seemed to be this: popula- 
tion was taken as the test which was to 
determine the continuation of the removal 
of Representation from boroughs, and a 
totally different test, that of property, was 
taken to decide as to what class of persons 
the elective franchise should be given. 
And what was the result of this? A 
large portion of the boroughs which were 
left untouched had scarcely any con- 
stituency, and the Ministers were obliged 
to find, by means of Privy Councillors, a 
constituency where there was no borough, 
while they overlooked large towns, with 
an ample number of constituents, 
which existed ready to their hands. For 
what purpose could the country imagine 
that such an arrangement had_ been 
adopted? The people did suspect, for 
they could come to no other conclusien, 
that there was jobbing in the Bill; that 
that strange and unintelligible line had 
been drawn, in order to preserve particular 
boroughs, and to get rid of others. Per- 
haps Ministers had had no such intention ; 
but if they had not, it baffled all human 
ingenuity to discover, what their intention 
was. Why had they not takena straight- 
forward and intelligible course ? Why, if 
they wished to make so great a change in 
the Constitution of the country, had they 
not made this their plan—to disfranchise 
all boroughs not containing 300 101, 
householders, and to transfer the fran« 
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chise to such places, as contained a real 
constituency? He did not mean to say 
that he would have advocated so sweeping 
a measure as that would be, because he 
did not think that the interests of the 
country called for it ; but such a proposi- 
tion would at least have been an intel- 
ligible and rational one; and if the Re- 
form Bill proceeded, the Ministers would 
sce the expediency of having adopted a 
principle of that nature, when the ques- 
tion with respect to the case of Newbury 
was raised. But how was the strange 
constituency, which Ministers proposed 
to create to be made up? = Was there no 
jobbing in the Bill; and would the coun- 
try believe that there was no political job- 
bing in it, when, in order to make up the 
required constituency, an expedient had 
been hit upon, which no Minister had ever 
before proposed to Parliament. That con- 
stituency, which was wanting, was to be 
supplied by the arbitrary act of the Privy 
Council; and thus not less than eighty 
Representatives would be appointed to 
different parts of the country, simply by 
the King’s Ministers themselves. Was 
there no jobbing in that proposition ? 
Had Mr. Pitt once areformer, come down 
with such a proposition when the Society of 
the Friends of the People existed, would 
not the noble Earl (Grey) have designated 
it as the most impudent and profligate job- 
bing ever proposed to Parliament? He 
wished to advert to the question of a dis- 
solution; but as a motion on the subject 
stood for to-morrow, he thought it best to 
reserve what he had to say till that motion 
came before the House. He hoped, 
that at least the existence of Parlia- 
ment would be preserved for twenty-four 
hours; and he should content him- 
self with presenting the petition. His 
noble friend (Earl Mansfield) shook his 
head, dissenting from what he had 
stated. He could not, however, believe, 
notwithstanding the alarming rumours to 
the contrary, that Ministers had deter- 
mined on advising the King to dissolve 
Parliament. In the present state of Ire- 
land and of this country, the man who 
would dare to give such counsel to his 
Sovereign, must have a fool’s head on his 
shoulders, or a traitor’s heart in his bosom. 
He could not believe that the King’s 
Ministers would so counsel the King; for 
such advice would be tantamount to ad- 
vising the King to abdicate the Throne, 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Breacu or P , OF THE 
Times.] On the motion of Lord King, 
the order of the day, ‘That the petition 
of John Joseph Lawson, printer of ‘ The 
Times” newspaper, be taken into con- 
sideration,” was read. 

A noble Lord, whose name we could 
not learn, rose to present a petition, and 
insisted upon his right to do so, amidst 
loud cries of “ Order.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor said—I beg to 





remind your Lordships, that the order of 


the day has actually been read, and that 
you are now, properly speaking, in the 
consideration of it. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, your Lordships receive peti- 
tions, or oc cupy yourselves with any other 
business, there will not be even the sem- 
blance of regularity in your proceedings. 
Besides, a matter of privilege has always 
precedence ; and, when you have a man 
in custody whose liberty depends upon 


your decision respecting this matter of 


privilege, I must suggest to your Lord- 
ships that justice, as well as the observance 
of regularity, demands in your procced- 
ings that the consideration of it ought not 
to be deferred. 

The same noble Lord again attempted 
to present the petition, but resumed his 
seat amidst loud cries of ‘“ Order.” 

Lord King—My Lords, | have already 
given way once, when I believe that I was 
in possession of the House; but since the 
order of the day has been read, there can, 
1 apprehend, be no dispute as to my 
being in possession of the House now. 
There will be no necessity, | trust, for my 
moving that the petition be read again, for 
I hope that all your Lordships bear fresh 
in your minds that petition,--that very 
proper petition, as I must call it,—which 
was yesterday presented by the gentleman 
now inconfinement. I think that no pe- 
tition could have been more properly 
worded, and [ think that no man could 
have made a more becoming, or a more 

satisfactory apology, than Mr. Lawson has 
made to your Lordships. Under these 
circumstances, my Lords, I hope that 
there will ‘be no difference of opinion 
with regard to the Motion I am about to 
submit to your Lordships; and I enter- 
tain that hope the more confidently, in 
consequence of the understanding-—or 
what was tantamount to an understand- 
ing—to which we came yesterday. I 
cannot suppose, my Lords, that the gen- 
tleman who has been once at your bar, 
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will be considered by your Lordships as 
guilty of contumacy, and as deserving 
of some greater punishment, because he 
refused to answer a question that was put 
to him. Such a course would, te say the 
least of it, be extremely inconvenient, and 
of that I trust your Lordships were con- 
vinced yesterday. Let me remind your 
Lordships, that to act so, would not be to 
act like a Court of Justice. A Court of 
Justice never asks a man who is tried for 
publishing a libel, whether he will give up 
the author of the libel. The Attorney- 
General, or the prosecutor, may ask such 
a question; they may say to the publisher 
“ If you will give me up the author of the 
libel, I will drop the prosecution against 
you, and suffer you to go free;” buta 
Court of Justice never holds such lan- 
guage ; no judge would be allowed to 
take such a course. If, therefore, my 
Lords, you should do this, you would do 
what I can compare to nothing but the 
conduct of a Judge who, after passing 
sentence upon a prisoner, calls the pri- 
soner up to the bar again, in consequence 
of something which he has said, and alters 
the sentence: as, for instance, if a judge 
should sentence a man to seven years’ 
transportation, and because the man made 
some observation upon the sentence, the 
Judge should call him back, and say, ‘I 
gave you seven years’ transportation, but 
for that observation I give you fourteen. 
Nothing can be more indecent than such 
conduct in a Judge, and I am happy to 
say, that J believe it Wasnever occurred but 
once. I heartily hope it will never occur 
again, and I am sure that your Lordships 
will never be brought to act in such a 
way,—that your Lordships will never be 
brought to imitate the conduct of such a 
Judge. With regard to the question 
which Mr. Lawson refused to answer, I am 
sure that, as honourable men, your Lord- 
ships would have thought very badly of 
him if he had not refused to answer it. 1 
am quite sure your Lordships, as a body of 
gentlemen, would have despised Mr. Law- 
son if he had been guilty of so gross a 
breach of confidence as he must have com- 
mitted if he had answered that question. 
With these observations I have now only 
to move your Lordships ‘‘ that Mr, Law- 
son be called to the bar; that he be re- 
primanded by the Lord Chancellor; and 
that he then be discharged upon the pay- 
ment of his fees.” 


The Earl of Mansfeld said—I move 
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your Lordships that the Standing Order 
for the exclusion of strangers be enforced. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw,” “ Clear the bar.” | 

The Marquis of Londonderry—lI do hope 
that the noble Earl will not persevere in 
that motion, considering that the discus- 
sion yesterday was public. 

The Earl of Eldon said a few words, 
which were totally inaudible below the 
bar. - 
The Lord Chancellor, in reply to the 
noble Earl, said—I should not be at all 
sorry to avail myself of that, if I could, and 
go below the bar, for a momentary relief. 
My noble and learned friend well knows, 
that however enviable a seat on the Wool- 
sack may be in many respects, the close 
confinement which is incident to it is 
neither agreeable nor enviable. 

Loud cries of ‘ withdraw” were repeat- 
ed, and the Lord Chancellor said—* Stran- 
gers must withdraw.” and the bar was 
cleared. 

At the expiration of two hours and a 
half the public were re-admitted. 

A discussion somewhat to the following 
effect, is said to have taken place during 
the absence of strangers. As no contra- 
diction has been given to it we think 
it right to preserve it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated 
his observations respecting the atrocity of 
the libel, and the power of the House to 
punish either by fine, or imprisonment, or 
by reprimand; he would not, however, 
press against the sense of the House his 
original intention of having the affidavits 
respecting the proprietors of Zhe Times, 
lodged at the Stamp-office, laid before 
the House. 

The Earl of Mansfield, in a long and 
elaborate speech, insisted upon the power 
of the House to impose a fine certain, and 
to imprison for a fixed period. He had 
no angry feelings against the individual 
now in custody, but as the noble Lord on 
the Woolsack had expressed considerable 
doubt as to the extent of the privileges of 
the House, he wished, in order to remove 
that doubt, and to make their right mani- 
fest, that the individual should be sent to 
prison for a time certain, however short 
that time might be. If, however, the 
House should be content with the milder 
punishment of a reprimand, there was 
another point for their serious considera- 
tion. The House had heard the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack pronounce an 
eulogy on the purity of the Press, he had 
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also thrown doubt on their Lordships’ privi- 
leges. Under these circumstances, was it 
likely that he would administer the repri- 
mand with that severity befitting the na- 
ture of the case and their Lordships’ digni- 
ty? Would it not be right for the House 
to move an instruction to his Lordship 
that he would not, in the reprimand, take 
occasion to hint any doubt of the authority 
of the House, and that he would impress 
upon the offender the full magnitude of 
his offence against their Lordships’ privi- 
leges ? 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his opi- 
nion as an individual Peer, that though the 
House had the undoubted right of impri- 
sonment, as the House of Commons had, 
in order to remove an obstruction to their 
proceedings, yet, that he agreed with many 
great legal and constitutional authorities 
that their right to imprison for a time 
certain, and to fix a fine certain, was a 
disputable question. At all events, if he 
was in error on this point, he must say 
that it would be a strange sort of justice if 
the House should make the unfortunate 
printer the vicarious sufferer for his (the 
Chancellor’s) fault. Surely the doubt 
might be solved in some better way than 
by sending the printer to Newgate. A 
solemn decision of the House would be 
more convincing and more reasonable. He 
denied that he had eulogized the Press, 
though he certainly thought it purer and 
better conducted than it was twenty-five 
years ago, with the exception, indeed, of 
some Sunday papers, which, while they 
profaned the Sabbath by the grossest 
libels, indecent and blasphemous, yet pro- 
fessed the warmest attachment to the 
Church Establishment, and were, no doubt 
on account of that attachment only, so 
warmly patronized by the clergy and their 
friends. As to the concluding passage of 
the noble Earl’s speech, he repelled its in- 
sinuation with the utmost indignation and 
contempt. Was it not monstrous to sup- 
pose, that he should be so wanting in a 
sense of the respect duc to the dignified 
office which he held, so wanting in respect 
to the House, so wanting in self-respect, as 
to pervert the occasion of administering 
the reprimand ordered by the House into 
a paltry medium of spitting his spite against 
their privileges? Whatever doubt he 
might individually entertain as to one 
branch of those privileges, was it likely 
that when called upon as their official 
organ to declare their will, he should be at 
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once so base and so foolish as to dis- 
grace his important functions by abandon- 
ing the plain line of his duty? The impu- 
tation was unworthy of the noble Earl—it 
was unworthy of him (the Lord Chancel- 
lor)—and he flung it back with disdain. 
The Earl of Eldon entered into a long 
argument to demonstrate the power of the 
House to imprison for a time certain, and 
to impose a certain fine. He referred to 
the case of ‘ Flower,” quoted largely 
from Lord Kenyon’s judgment, to show 
that the Court of King’s Bench had fully 
recognized the powers “of the House of 
Lords. He had so much taken it for 
granted that the individual in custody 
would have been discharged yesterday, on 
presenting his petition, without discussion, 
that he had not come down to the House; 
but seeing the Debate in the papers, he 
had thought it his duty to come and as- 
sert the authority of the House. As tothe 
mode of the reprimand, he would give the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack credit for 


administering it with due solemnity; if 


not, the House had the means of animad- 
version in their power. The noble Earl, 
as well as Lord Mansfield, hinted that they 
had privately advised that: this matter 
should not be brought before the House. 

Lord Wynford followed. He re-assert- 
ed the privileges of the House, and said he 
believed there was not a lawyer—he was 
sure there was no Judge—in Westminster- 
hall, who had a doubt on the subject. He 


professed himself a friend of the liberty of 


the Press, but thought that Government 
should keep a strict watch on its excesses. 

The Earl! of Fife thought it would have 
been better, both for the House and the 
country, if this Debate had been public. 
He regretted that their Lordships’ time 
was wasted on such inquiries: if their 
privileges were to be asserted, let them wait 
for some great offence against their body, 
and not take up a mere attack on an in- 
dividual Peer, who had other means of re- 
dress. Some of their Lordships pretended 
to undervalue the Press; but if he was 
not misinformed, there were some Lords 
who had shares in newspapers. He con- 
cluded by passing an eulogy on the Queen. 

The question was then put for calling 
in Mr. Lawson, reprimanding, and dis- 
charging him. 

Mr. Lawson was immediately put to 
the bar, whén 

The Lord Chancellor adressed him in 
the following words ;—“ John Joseph Law- 





———— 
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son—the paragraph of which you have 
acknowledged yourself to be the printer 
and publisher, has been pronounced by 
the unanimous voice of this House to be 
a gross and scandalous libel upon Edmund 
Henry, Earl of Limerick, a Member of this 
House, and it has also been pronounced 
to be a high breach of the privileges of 
this House. Those privileges of this House 
are conferred upon it by the Constitution 
of the country, and they have been recog- 
nized most amply in all times by the law 
of theland. Those privileges are possess- 
ed by this House, not for the benefit of 
any individual Member of the House, nor 
to confer power or aggrandizement upon 
the Members of the House collectively, 
but they are possessed for the protection 
and for the defence of this Assembly, and 
for the better execution of those high func- 
tions which, for the benefit of the State, the 
Constitution had conferred upon it. It 
would be a strange thing, indeed, if these 
privileges, which are enjoyed, not only by 
the other, the inferior branch of the Legis- 
lature, but also by every Court of Record in 
the realm, should have been denied either 
by the policy or the justice of the law to 
this illustrious Assembly, which combines 
in itself the character of being the here- 
ditary counsellors of the Crown, of being 
the superior branch of the Legislature, and 
of being the highest Court of Judicature in 
the kingdom. These functions, that of 
hereditary advisers of the Crown, that of 
enacting laws, and that of deciding as 
Judges in the last resort, and without 
appeal to any human authority, on all 
cases, as well criminal as civil—these high 
functions, these great powers, and this 
solemn and important duty, are enjoyed 
by this Assembly for the sake of the whole 
people of England ; and in order that they 
may be exercised with advantage, and in 
such a manner that the country may enjoy 
the benefits which result therefrom, it is 
absolutely necessary that the undoubted 
privileges of such an Assembly should be 
unquestioned and inviolate. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of this House, to deal with 
you, a self-acknowledged culprit, in such 
a manner as the grave offence which you 
have committed merits, in order that you 
may be deterred from the repetition of it, 
and in order also—which is the sound end 
of all punishment—that others may be 
deterred from the commission of a similar 
offence. But the House mingles mercy 
with justice, and is anxious to take into 
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consideration the mitigating circumstances 
which are connected with the situation in 
which you are placed. You have freely 
and at once acknowledged, that you are 
guilty of the offence: you have acknow- 
ledged that you are guilty in fact, 
by admitting that you are the publisher 
of the libel; and you have acknowledged 
that you are guilty in law and in sub- 
stance, because you have expressed your 
contrition for that publication. You 
have also most amply, by petition, and 
in your own person at that bar, made 
submission to the House, and to the noble 
Earl who was the object of the slander. 
Moreover, you have suffered, not a long, 
but a close confinement, by the authority 
of this House, and in the custody of the 
officers of this House. For these reasons, 
and because the House is anxious to tem- 
per justice with mercy, their Lordships 
have thought proper to impose on me the 
painful duty—which I have now perform- 
ed—of reprimanding you; and having 
thus reprimanded you, I have to tell you, 
that you will be forthwith discharged out 
of custody, upon payment of your fees.” 
Lord Farnham then moved that the 
reprimand be entered upon the Journals. 
Agreed to. 


Civit List Biit.] Lord Wharncliffe 
begged to bring under the notice of their 
Lordships, and to inquire the reason of, a 
circumstance connected with the Civil List 
Bill. That Bill was passed, but he found 
that his Majesty had not given his consent 
to it, which was the usual course. In the 
cases of the Civil List Bills of George 
3rd, and George 4th, the regular consent 
of the Monarch had been given to the 
bills. It might have been, that many 
Peers would not have agreed to the Bill 
unless they had believed at the time 
that his Majesty was consenting to it. 
This Bill, too, differed materially from 
other bills on the same subject, and it 
was, therefore, the more necessary that 
the customary mode—that of receiving 
the King’s consent to it — should not 
be departed from on this occasion. He 
might be met by the observation, that the 
King, in his Speech from the Throne, 
had told them that he placed his heredi- 
tary revenues at their disposal; but cir- 
cumstances had altered since then. The 
then advisers of the Crown had left office, 
and it was known that they intended to 
bring in a different Bill. He begged, 
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therefore, to ask the reason of this de- , brought in by his Majesty’s Ministers was 


parture from the ordinary course. 


| enough for the Parliament—though he 


The Duke of Richmond (who was the knew very well that the King could not be 


only Minister present, except the Lord 
Chancellor), said, that not knowing that 
the noble Lord meant to put this question, 
he was not prepared to answer it. He 
supposed that the noble Lord did not 


mean to deny, that the King was a con- 
senting party to the Bill; and the noble 

Lord’s objection, therefore, related to a 

matter of form only. He was sorry he 
could not satisfy the noble Lord, who, 
however, would have received satisfaction 
upon this point if he had given notice of 
his intention to ask the question, or if he 
had asked the question before his (the 
Duke of Richmond’s) noble Colleague 
had left the House. He would just ob- 
serve, however, that he had been informed, 
that neither George Ist, nor George 2nd, 
had given their consent to the Civil List 
Bills. 

Lord cite. Mi had only noticed the 
subject because he thought a gross mis- 
take had been committed, and that some 
measure ought to be taken to rectify it. 
He had no objection to ask the question 
to-morrow. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
as the Bill made a great alteration in the 
Crown as to Civil Government, they ought 
to have had his Majesty’s consent to the 
Bill. He did not believe that there was 
any instance in which that had not been 
done. He did not mean to pretend that 
this want of form vitiated the proceeding, 
but he thought that some notice ought to 
be taken of it in the Journals. 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
that the other Ministers ought not to have 
left the House. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that if 
any noble Lord had given notice of his 
intention to bring forward this subject, the 
other Ministers would not have left the 
House. How could the other Ministers 
have known of, or expected, anything of 
the kind ? 

The Lord Chancellor did not rise to 
prolong this conversation, which could lead 
to no practical good, except correcting a 
matter of form, which, if it required cor- 
rection, it would be as well to notice. 


bound by such a Bill, if he chose to with- 

hold his consent from it. He had no 
| doubt, however, that his noble friends 
| would explain the matter satisfactorily to 
_any noble Lord who desired to have it ex- 
| plained. 
On the Motion of Lord Bexley, it was 
' ordered that the entry in the Journals of 
| the House, relative to the consent of the 
| late King George 4th, with regard to the 
| hereditary revenues of the Crown, signi- 
| fied to their Lordships in May, 1820, on 
| the oceasion of his accession to the Throne, 
should be read and considered to-morrow, 
previous to the discussion in reference to 
the Civil List. 


TOPOL CCCP LOE 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 21, 1831. 


Practice or tir Housr in Divorer 
Casrs.] The House went into a Com- 
mittee on Trower’s Divorce Bill which 
passed through the Committee without 
Amendments. 

The House resumed. On the Question 
that the Bill be read a third time to- 
morrow, 

Mr. Hume could not let that opportunity 
pass by without expressing a hope that a 
reformed Parliament would take measures 
to put an end to such a farce as they had 
Just witnessed, with respect to their legis- 
lation on Divorce Bills. 

Lord Francis Osborne said, he had in- 
tended to oppose the bill, but in consc- 
quence of the state of the House, he de- 
ferred his opposition till the third reading. 
He thought that it was unusual for the 
person who had the conduct of the bill 
(Mr. Freshfield) to sit as Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Sir G, Clerk said, it was quite accord- 
ing to practice, that the person who had 
charge of the Bill should sit as Chair- 
man. 

Bill to be read a third time to-morrow. 


Liverroot Enecrion. — Tur Re- 
vorM Briiy.] Mr. Benett, in moving a 





His ignorance upon the subject, however, 
was extreme, for he really was not aware 
that there was the least necessity that the 
King’s consent should be formally given. 


Resoiution with respect to the corrupt 
state of the Representation of the Borough 
of Liverpool, said, he intended that Reso- 
lution, with the permission of the House, 





He thought that for such a Bill to be 


to form the ground-work of a Bill, which 
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would have the effect of correcting, in 
future, that corruption which was so pre- 
valent there. After the evidence taken 
before the Committee, and printed for the 
use of the House, it was unnecessary for 
him to say much on the subject of his 
Motion. He felt it necessary, however, 
to correct a misrepresentation which had 
gone abroad with reference to what had 
fallen from him on a former oceasion. It 
had been reported of him, that he asserted 
the corruption of the freemen of Liverpool 
to be confined to the lower classes. On 
the contrary, he had expressly said, that it 
was his hope, through these proceedings, 
to get at the higher classes, who were the 
main spring of all that bribery and cor- 
ruption which disgraced the town of Liver- 
pool. Such was the extent of the corrup- 
tion proved to exist in that town, that he 
hoped, for the honour of Liverpool, of the 
country, and of Parliament, that some 
means would be speedily adopted to pre- 
vent its recurrence. If the Reform Bill 
passed, there could be no doubt that the 
extension of the number of freemen would 
be a security for improvement, but in the 
meantime, it was necessary for the House 
to take some steps to produce a reforma- 
tion of the existing state of the Repre- 
sentation, and he therefore moved as a 
Resolution, ‘‘ That the system of Bribery 
and treating which prevails in the election 
of Burgesses for the town of Liverpool, 
demands the serious attention of the 
House.” 

General Gascoyne, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the town of Liverpool, utterly 
denied the accusations of the hon. member 
for Wiltshire, and declared, that if there 
was a spot in the whole world free [loud 
cries of“ hear,” and laughter, interrupted the 
hon. Member, and deprived us of the con- 
clusion of the sentence.] He understood 


Liverpool Election— 


that cheer, but it displayed much more of 


prejudice than good sense. For five and 
thirty years he had been a Representative 
of that town, and he had never witnessed 
any of those practices which were resorted 
to by others, whose estates were already 
deeply mortgaged. 

The Speaker was certain that the gallant 
General had only to be informed of the 
irregularity and disorder he had been 
guilty of, in alluding to an individual, to 
correct it. 

General Gascoyne apologised, and de- 
clared that he had not alluded to any 
particular Member. He could lay his 
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hand on his heart and say, that so long 
as he had represented the town of Liver- 
pool, and often as he had been elected, 
those elections never cost him a_ single 
shilling. In the thirty-five years he repre- 
sented the town, the constituents paid the 
Representative, but the Representative 
never gave anything to the constituents. 
He should be ashamed to mention the 
amount of presents he had received in the 
shape of plate during that time, and he 
could say with safety, that he had, during 
the same period, received the thanks of 
his constituents 120 times for his services. 
He had been on all occasions brought in 
free of all expense. Whatever money 
might have been paid for expenses was 
defrayed by his friends, and he believed 
that all those who were brought in with 
him had the same advantages. There 
were probably many friends of Mr. Can- 
ning in that House, although they had 
relinquished his opinians. There were 
many of those friends who knew that Mr. 
Canning came into that House under the 
same circumstances; and he would say 
that, although there might have been ale 
drank, and dinners given, so help him God 
he had never paid for them. The hon. 
member for Wiltshire called on them to 
declare, that the freemen of the town of 
Liverpool were corrupt, but on what evi- 
dence? Why, upon the testimony of a 
person named Yates, who although a very 
respectable man, was certainly not the 
person whom he would select as_ best 
acquainted with the freemen of the town 
of Liverpool. What, too, was the nature 
of the evidence given by the witness, the 
only one in the whole body of examina- 
tions taken before the Committee who 
clearly spoke to the bribery? Why, he 
said, that he believed such practices were 
usual. There were, in fact, two parties in 
the town of Liverpool. He was returned 
by one of them, and that party which 
returned him took no share in the late 
election. The other party quarrelled with 
respect to the person whom they were to 
select, and the result was a contest, but 
were the whole of the electors of Liverpool 
to be called corrupt, and stigmatised, be- 
cause there had been some treating on 
that occasion, and because one person 
said, he believed that bribery was usual ? 
Of the last election, he repeated, he knew 
nothing. The hon. Member wished, it 
would seem, to take the franchise from the 
worthy but poor man, in order to give it 
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to the rich man, and he would be worse 
than ungrateful if he did not record his 
knowledge of the conduct of the freemen 
during the time he had been connected with 
them. The noble Lord who at present held 
the Seals, as well as a noble Lord, a Mem- 
ber of that House (Lord Sefton) had been 
candidates for Liverpool, in opposition to 
him, but he had defeated them both, and 
had no doubt he should defeat his future 
opponents. On that occasion there were 
placards exhibited in every part of the 
town, with the words, “‘ Gascoyne’s friends,” 
“No pay,” “‘No Out-voters,” On that 
occasion, he was elected without his elec- 
tion having cost him a single farthing. 
The noble Lord could perhaps tell the 
House, if he were there, how much his 
election cost him. When the books of a 
gentleman well known to many Members 
of that House (Mr. Roscoe), who had been 
unfortunate in business, were examined by 
his creditors, it was found even that some 
thousands of pounds of expenses incurred 
for that election remained still unpaid. 
The gallant General, after repeating his 
declaration that it was false to impute 
general corruption to the freemen of Liver- 
pool, declared his opinion that the House 
would be guilty of injustice in agreeing to 
such a Resolution. 

Mr. John Wood acquitted the hon. and 


gallant General of knowing anything of 


the details of the corruption which had 
been for forty years prevalent in Liverpool. 
If the gallant General was upon his oath 
in a Court of Justice, and sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, he could no doubt say no. But 
three years ago, he (Mr. J. Wood) had 
presented a petition to the House on the 
subject of that atrocious corruption, and 
having a paper in his hand, containing 
the sums subscribed at Liverpool for elec- 
tioneering purposes, and the favours which 
the subscribers were to receive in return, 
he had offered that paper to the late Mr. 
Huskisson, and to the hon. and gallant 
General ; but neither of them chose to take 
it out of his hands. Some years ago he 
had asserted, and on having been answer- 
ed by an anonymous writer in a Liverpool 
paper, had confirmed the assertion, that 
the merchants and traders of Liverpool 
made a profit by making a commercial 
speculation of the return of Members to 
Parliament. He had told the writer, that 
if he would furnish a list of the names of 
subscribers, and of the money they sub- 
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scribed, he (Mr. Wood) would add a list 
of the favours they received in return. At 
the election of 1826, a friend of his, Mr. 
Edward Rushton, on the hustings of 
Liverpool, offered to produce from the 
papers of a gentleman, lately deceased, 
an account of the sum which he had sub- 
scribed to the Committee of the gallant 
General (no doubt unknown to the gallant 
General), in aid of the gallant General’s 
election. That sum was 300/., for which 
he was to have a place in the Excise. 
After his death his executors actually made 
a claim on the Committee for the return 
of the money. With regard to Mr. Can- 
ning’s election, it was managed by a certain 
party, called the Canning Cycle. Those 
merchants and others who subscribed cer- 
tain sums to support Mr. Canning’s elec- 
tion, had their share of Mr. Canning’s 
patronage. A friend of his was asked why, 
knowing and approving of Mr. Canning’s 
principles, and knowing the rules of the 
cycle, he had not subscribed? His answer 
was, that if he subscribed 100/., he might, 
perhaps, be asked to dinner, and Mr. 
Canning might drink wine with him, but 
that he could not afford to pay so large a 
sum for that honour; and that he would 
not subscribe 5002. or 1,000l. because he 
had no poor friend or relation dependent 
on him, for whom be wished to obtain a 
place. With respect to the out-voters, 
when Mr. Canning and a noble Lord, a 
Member of that House, stood for Liver- 
pool, the Committee of the latter agreed to 
give the out-voters a sum averaging 
10/. a man. The Committee of the 
former sent an agent to Manchester, with 
instructions to assemble the freemen of 
Liverpool who resided in that place, not 
to make a bargain with them, but, having 
ascertained what they were to receive from 
the other side, to promise them 1/. more 
each. He was prepared to prove that 
above 90,000/. had been expended during 
the last twenty years in Liverpool, in cor- 
ruption. He was able to prove, that for a 
long series of years there had been the 
most flagrant and disgraceful bribery and 
corruption at the election of Members of 
Parliament for Liverpool. Not only was 
he able to prove this corruption in the 
election of Members of Parliament, but 
also in the election of Magistrates. No 
person could be chosen Mayor of Liver- 
pool under an expense of 6,000/. or 7,000/. 
The Mayer was a Magistrate for life. The 
purity of the Magistrates in England was 
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a matter of the greatest importance. He 
did not charge the Mayors of Liverpool 
with any particular corruption; but he 
maintained, that persons so elected were 
not persons who ought to have the govern- 
ment of atown. All that he had said, he 
could prove at the bar, and nothing could 
give him or most of the respectable inha- 
bitants of Liverpool more pleasure than to 
see the elective franchise taken from those 
by whom it had been so abused. 

The Earl of Sefton, having been alluded 
to by the hon. and gallant General, begged 
to say a few words, Of course the gallant 
General could not be offended at what he 
was going to state, which was, that within 
his own knowledge, not only at the last 
election (of which he had heard from 
others), but at every election for Liverpool 
of which he knew anything, there had 
been the greatest bribery and corruption. 
He begged leave also to remind the gallant 
General, that at the election for Liverpool, 
when Mr. Brougham and Mr. Creevey 
were opposed to the gallant General and 
Mr. Canning, he (Lord Sefton) took an 
active part in behalf of the candidates he 
befriended. In consequence he was sub- 
peenaed as a witness on the election com- 
mittee to which General Tarleton’s petition 
was referred. On being asked, he believed 
by Mr. Adam, whether he had any con- 
versation with the gallant General on the 
hustings, he had stated, that the gallant 
General, after remarking that the election 
expenses on the other side were undis- 
charged, said, ‘‘ My election expenses are 
settled every morning.” 

Mr. Gladstone said, that one witness, 
and one only, had impugned the conduct 
of Mr. Canning, with respect to the elec- 
tions at Liverpool. Now he must say, as 
the son of one of Mr. Canning’s Commit- 
tee, that Mr. Canning had never given, or 
consented to the giving, of any bribe for 
his return. He must also deny that any 
such system existed as that mentioned by 
the hon. member for Preston (Mr. J. 
Wood). Mr. Canning never gave any such 
authority to his friends to divide his patron- 
age. The noble Lord (Lord Sefton) was 
correct in saying that bribery had existed 
in some of the elections at Liverpool, but 
let him tell the noble Lord, that it was 
bribery on the part of the friends of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, then a candi- 
date, now the noble Lord on the Woolsack 
—-that the freemen of Liverpool did sub- 
scribe 10,0007. to carry on that hon. and 
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learned Gentleman’s election, and all the 
return he made them for it was a speech 
impugning the purity of election in that 
town. He must say also, that part of that 
learned Lord’s election expenses there were 
still unpaid. 

Mr. J. Wood, in explanation, said, that 
he believed he was mistaken in saying that 
Mr. Canning’s patronage was shared by 
the “* Canning Cycle ;” but he was correct 
in stating that Mr. Canning’s friends did 
sign for his patronage there. 

Mr. C. Wood would not have troubled 
the House, if he had not sat on the Liver- 
pool Election Committee. He could not 
agree with the gallant General that cor- 
ruption had been proved only by the 
evidence of one witness. He referred to 
the report of the Committee, to show that 
it had been proved by more than one wit- 
ness. He was sure, that if the various 
members of the Committee rose and stated 
their opinions, they would all say that 
there did not exist any doubt of the fact. 
He did not mean to say, that it appeared 
that the gallant General himself had ever 
spent a shilling at the election for Liver- 
pool. Nor did it appear in evidence that 
Mr. Ewart had ever himself spent a 
shilling at the election for Liverpool ; and 
more than that, it appeared to be doubtful 
if he knew of the bribery that was carry- 
ing on. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that with respect 
to this question, as with respect to many 
of the questions in the important measure 
which had lately undergone so much dis- 
cussion in that House, the House were 
acting, not politically but judicially; and 
ought not to decide without previous inves- 
tigation. Atthe same time he was bound 
to say, that it appeared that there must 
be some inquiry on the subject. But why 
was there a variance between the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the hon. member for 
Wiltshire and the Report of the Commit- 
tee? The report of the Committee stated, 
“That it appears that there was gross 
bribery at the late election of Burgesses 
to serve in Parliament for the borough of 
Liverpool :” the hon, Gentleman’s Resolu- 
tion was, “* That the system of bribery and 
treating which has prevailed at Liverpool 
demands the serious consideration of this 
House.” Acting as a judicial body, they 
ought to adhere to the terms in which the 
report of the Committee was expressed. 

Mr. C. Wood said, he should be satis- 
fied with that course, 
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Sir R. Peel said, if he should be satis- 
fied that the bribery existed to so great an 
extent as was said, he would not be content 
to bring in other voters—he would dis- 
franchise the whole body. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the right hon. 

Jaronet, that the House ought to confine 
itself to confirming the report of the Com- 
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mittee—that would give full means of 


introducing other evidence of general cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. Benett said, that not an hour ago 
he had shown his Resolution to the gall: mt 
General, who expressed himself satisfied 
with it. He must say, that he thought 
some very invidious remarks had been 
made in the course of the present diseus- 
sion. Te had not spent a single shilling 
at his election for Wiltshire in a dishonest 
or illegal manner. He would ask the 
gallant General, though he had no wish to 
retaliate on him personally, whether he 
could say, that the same had been the case 
with other candidates for Liverpool. 

General Gascoyne acknowledged, that 
the hon. Gentleman had shown him his 
Resolution, but he thought at the time that 
it was the report of the Committee. 

Mr. Benett intimated, that he had no 
disinclination to substitute the expressions 
in the report of the Committee. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Speaker, the 
Resolution in the report of the Committee 
was read, and 

Mr. Benett moved that the House do 
agree with the Committee on the said Re- 
solution. 

Sir R. Vyvyan observed, that in the 
present excited state of the House and 
of the country, produced by the reports 
which for the last four-and-twenty hours 
had been in circulation, whether true or 
not, it remained for the noble Lord opposite 
to say, of a dissolution of Parliament, in 
consequence of the House of Commons 
having decided, the other night, that they 


would uphold the present number of 


Knglish Representatives—in consequence 
of the Ifouse of Commons having decided 
that they would maintain the Protestant 
religion—in consequence of the House of 
Commons having decided, that they would 
not reduce the number of Members for 
Protestant England, and increase the 
number of Members for Catholic Ireland, 

at a moment when the Catholic priesthood 
had so much power in that countey—it 
was exceedingly important that the House 
should know whether they were to be dis- 
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solved, and sent back to their constituents 
for thus maintaining the best interests of 
ihe country. There were some hon. Mem- 
bers who would, no doubt, be glad to go 
back to their constituents, because they 
had been voting for the disruption of their 
franchises. In this period of great excite- 
ment, he felt it his duty to call on his 
Majesty’s Ministers to state whether, the 
House of Commons having determined 
that the number of English Representa- 
tives should not be reduced, they had 
advised his Majesty, for the first time in 
the history of the country, to exercise the 
royal prerogative for dissolving Parliament, 
because, his Majesty’s Ministers having 
introduced a plan of Reform changing the 
whole character and foundation of the 
Constitution, the House of Commons had 
determined that to such a plan they would 
not consent? He had been much pleased 
the other night to hear a gallant Officer, 
the hon. member for Southwark, declare 
his opinion, and he (Sir BR. Vyvyan) be- 
lieved it was the opinion of every man on 
that side of the House, that his Majesty's 
Ministers were not very solicitous about 
the question for the reduction of the number 
of English Representatives ; and that he 
had therefore made an arrangement with 
the gallant and hon. member for Liverpool 
to support his motion. He really knew 
not for what reason his Majesty’s Ministers 
had made that the great question which 
was to decide the fate of their measure; 
and he asked the House, whether their 
proceeding did not look very much like a 
trick or manceuvre forthe purpose of throw- 
ing out the Bill? Although the second 
re ading of the Bill had been carried by a 
majority of only one, yet, having been 
rarried, it ought to have been allowed to 
be discussed jin the Committee, with a 
view of ascertaining whether it might not 
receive some beneficial modifications. He 
would state in public what he had already 
repeatedly stated in private, that he did 
not vote for the proposition of the hon. 

and gallant General for the purpose of 
throwing out the Bill, He wished to make 
one more observation before he put the 
question which he had risen to put to the 
noble Lord. He had declared, when he 
moved the Amendment on the motion for 
the second reading of the Bill, that if that 
Amendment were carried, and in conse- 
quence the Bill were not read a second time, 
he iatended to move a Resolution pledg- 
ing the House to strengthen and amend 
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the constitution of that House. The words 
of his intended Resolution were-—‘“ That 
it is expedient to strengthen and amend 
the Representation of the United King- 
dom, and to admit to a participation in 
the elective franchise those interests which 
had grown into importance with the in- 
creasing wealth aud prosperity of the 
country, due regard being had to the 
diguity of the Crown, to the liberties of 
the people, to the maintenance of existing 
institutions, and to the welfare of our vast 
colonial possessions.” Those were the 
words of the Resolution which it was his 
intention to move had his Amendment 
been carried, He could not help believing 
that his Majesty’s Ministers must feel 
themselves to be in a desperate condition. 
By their conduct, they had thrown the 
people of England into a state of great 
excitement ; and he trusted that what they 
had done would fall on the heads of only 
a few Members, and that they and their 
gracious Savereign would not, at some 
future periad, look back upon the present 
step as the first that had led to the destrue- 
tion of the monarchy. The question which 
he wished to put to the noble Lord was— 
“Ts it the intention of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters to proceed with the Bill, or to 
advise the King to dissolve Parliament 
because the House of Commons has not 
consented to reduce the number of English 
Representatives ?” 

Lord Althorp: I have no hesitation in 
stating in answer to the first part of the 
hon. Baronet’s question, that having taken 
into consideration the necessary cffect and 
consequences of the vote of the [House the 
ather night, it is not the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
Bill. It would be inconsistent with my 
duty to give any answer to the latter part 
of the hon. Baronet’s question. 

Colonel Davies, as the friend of Reform, 
expressed his regret at the course which 
had been pursued by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He did not think, that the cause of 
Reform would be advanced by a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. It was true, that a great 
majority of the people of England were 
favourable to that cause, but that senti- 
ment had been expressed chiefly by par- 
ties who had not the elective franchise. 
Great bodies of freemen would oppose it, 
and probably, toa, the voters in nomina- 
tion boroughs would tyrn against their 
patrons who might be favourable to dis- 
franchising them. It was most unfortunate 
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that Ministers had staked the fate of the Bill 
on that particular question, on which 
there might perhaps be founda very gene- 
ral feeling in the country in consonance 
with the decision of the House. In his 
opinion they should go on with the Bill, 
and get as much of it adopted as they could. 
At present, not a single borough was dis- 
franchised; but if they had succeeded in 
obtaining even a tithe of the measure, they 
might then have gone to the people with 
greater advantage. 

Mr. W. Duncombe confirmed the state- 
ment of the hon. member for Cornwall, 
that neither the hon. Member nor him- 
self voted the other night for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant member for 
Liverpool, with any view of getting rid of 
the Bill. Their only object was, to get 
rid of that part of the plan which went to 
reduce the number of English Repre- 
sentatives. They did not conceive that, 
by voting for that Amendment, they pre- 
cluded themselves from adopting such 
parts of the Billas they might consider 
beneficial to the country. He had before 
stated to the House, that he was ready to 
oppose the Bill in a straight-forward, 
manly way; but would never be a party 
to any manoeuvre. Should Ministers re- 
commend a dissolution of Parliament, 
that would only confirm the opinion 
which had been formed of them out of 
doors, They had, on coming into office, 
promised economy and _ retrenchment ; 
and had they not, in the face of this pro- 
mise, increased the army and navy? He 
considered that an awful responsibility 
would rest upon the heads of the Ministry, 
if they dissolved Parliament in the present 
excited state of the public mind. 

Mr. Portman thought, the Minis- 
ters had done wisely in not proceeding 
farther with this Bill; because it was not, 
in his opinion, possible, with the equally- 
balanced state of parties, to carry the 
measure through successfully. If the 
dissolution should take place, the ques- 
tion of Reform would be placed in the 
hands of the people, and it would be for 
them to decide it as they thought proper. 
He considered the present discussion ex- 
tremely improper. The House of Com- 
mons had no right to interfere with the 
Crown in the exercise of one of its prero- 
gatives. 

Colonel Stbthorp praised the conduct 
of the gallant member for Liverpool ; and 
in reference to the question actually before 
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the House, remarked, that subscriptions 
had been made to ensure the return of his 
gallant friend (General Gascoyne) for Liver- 
pool; which proved the confidence with 
which he was regarded by his constituents, 
and their gratitude for his services. He 
remarked, at the same time, that subscrip- 
tions were got up by a body called the 
Political Union, for very different purposes. 
They were entered into to oppose those 
Members who had done their duty by en- 
deavouring to maintain the Constitution. 
For himself, he would stand or fall by the 
independent conduct which he had always 
pursued, And if Ministers hereafter gave 
no more satisfaction by their measures 
than they had hitherto done, he should 
never wish to see them again. 

Mr. George Robinson said, it was a re- 
markable circumstance that those Mem- 
bers who now found fault with Ministers 
for the supposed exercise of their discre- 
tion, in advising the King to dissolve 
Parliament, had constantly endeavoured 
to defeat the Reform Bill since its first in- 
troduction to the House. He thought 
that Ministers had acted wisely, after the 
vote of last night, in determining to dis- 
solve Parliament, and to wait for a more 
favourable occasion for again bringing 
a Reform Bill forward. He believed, and 
so he thought did the country, that those 
Members who voted for the motion of the 
gallant Representative of Liverpool were 
enemies to all Reform. When he said all 
Reform, he meant salutary Reform, which 
the people required, and which would give 
them, not a nominal influence, but a le- 
gitimate influence in that House. He did 
not care a fig for the hon. member for 
Cornwall’s Resolution, which he had read 
for the first time after the Bill had been 
withdrawn. He would ask any inde- 
pendent man in the House what, after 
all, the resolution of the hon. Member 
amounted to; what but a string of vague 
truisms? If that Resolution had been 
carried, a bill might have been brought in 
which would have effected any species of 
Reform, or no Reform whatever. 

Sir R. Vyvyan explained, that he voted 
with the gallant General on a single point. 
It was his intention, had there been a 
question as to going into a Committee, to 
have voted for it. 

Lord Morpeth said, that if the Ministry 
had determined on a dissolution, their de- 
termination showed their wisdom and spi- 
rit. As to the point at issue between him 
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he would not shrink from the decision of 
the country. 

Sir C. Forbes congratulated the House 
upon Ministers having abandoned their 
revolutionary Bill; and, as for a dissolu- 
tion, he could not believe that Ministers 
would dare to recommend it to his Ma- 
jesty ; or that, even if they did, his Ma- 
jesty had not sufficient sense and pru- 
dence to resist and refuse that recom- 
mendation. If Government should re- 
sign, it would give him great pleasure ; 
for, although he respected individuals be- 
longing to it, he could not respect those 
who composed it as a body. But that 
they would resign was what he feared the 
country could not expect. They had been 
too long looking and struggling for place 
and power to give them up quietly. ‘They 
might be defeated on every measure— 
and, indeed, they were defeated on every 
measure, except the tax on steam-boats, 
which was the only thing which remained 
upon which they could be defeated. They 
would not, however, resign—they would 
pertinaciously cling to office to the last 
possible moment. As Mr. Canning said 
of another Whig Ministry—when they 
were driven from the ship, they would 
take to the boat—and when they were 
flung overboard from the boat, they would 
cling to the oar. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that he approved 
of some parts of the Reform Bill, but on 
the whole he considered it a most revolu- 
tionary measure. He would describe it 
in those terms to his constituents, whom 
he was not afraid, any more than the hon. 
member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson), to 
meet face to face. He congratulated the 
House and the country upon the with- 
drawal of the Bill. 

Lord Valletort observed, that the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth) had said, the 
determination of Ministers to dissolve Par- 
liament would show wisdomand spirit. He 
strongly denied the first proposition ; and 
as forthesecond, if desperate courage, reck- 
less blindness, and total disregard of conse- 
quences to those over whom they unfortu- 
nately ruled, were spirit, the noble Lord was 
right. Heasked if this question of Reform 
was a question to be decided by the 
country while in such a state of excite- 
ment? ~Certainly not; but the Ministry 
felt that their Bill was one which could 
only be approved of by thecountry while in 
such a state of excitement. They knew, 
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that if the feeling which was then abroad 
was suffered to abate—if feverish ex- 
citement were permitted to subside into 
wholesome quiet——the measure would meet 
the same treatment from the country 
which it would have assuredly met from 
that House. The project for dissolving 
Parliament at the present moment he con- 
sidered highly criminal. He compared it 
to the design of putting a deadly weapon 
into the hands of a madman; and re- 
minded Government, that the person who 
put such a weapon within the grasp of a 
madman, was responsible for the murders 
he might commit in his paroxysm of in- 
sanity. 

Mr. R. Price hoped Government would 
not resign. ‘They had the complete con- 
fidence of the Sovereign and the people : 
and he hoped they would have the wisdom 
and spirit to appeal to the people upon 
this subject. It was only for those who 
had acted in opposition to the wishes of 
their constituents to fear such an appeal. 
It was very well for them to condemn the 
recommendation to dissolve Parliament, 
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but it was the first time he had ever heard 
it designated as unconstitutional for Mi- | 
nisters so to advise the King, when Par- | 
liament was at issue with the Government. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, he rose to de- | 
fend himself from gross misrepresentations | 
of the grounds of his vote upon the mo- | 
tion brought forward by the gallant Gene- 
ral. He voted for that motion, because 
he considered it a most unjustifiable pro- 
position to benefit Scotland and Ireland 
at the expense of the English Repre- 
sentation, The grounds of his vote were 
the desire to do justice to England; and 
he would strongly maintain that the keep- 
ing up the full Representation of England | 
furnished no good reason why additional | 
Members should not be given to Scotland | 
and Ireland. For the leading indivi- | 
duals in the present Administration he en- 
tertained the highest possible respect, and | 
he did not believe the Reform Bill was 
cordially assented to by these distin- 
guished persons. He accordingly hailed 
the withdrawal of it with pleasure. 
Except some minor details, which could 
be adopted at any time, there was nothing 
in the Bill which could induce him to give 
it his approbation. He thought, that at 
present a dissolution would be a most un- 
advisable proceeding. The state of Ire- 
land was most alarming ; in several coun- 





ties the peasantry were in actual rebellion, 
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and there was no security for life and pro- 
perty. On what guarantee or security did 
they then proceed, that this state of things 
would not be rendered worse, aud more 
alarming, by the excitement of a dissolu- 
tion? ‘They complained of nomination 
boroughs—were they prepared to place 
the Representation of Ireland in the hands 
of an individual? Or, were they so en- 
couraged by the result of the late elections 
as to suppose their own influence would 
be paramount ? He could scarcely sup- 
pose this, since of the three elections 
which had recently occurred in Ireland, 
two were decided by the nomination of 
the hon. member for Waterford. What 
was all the nomination of rotten boroughs 
compared with the power of nomination 
that would be thrown by the Government, 
in the event of a dissolution, into the 
hands of the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford? Was it not notorious, that 
if the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford had raised the cry of the Repeal of 
the Union against Sir Henry Parnell, that 
hon. Baronet would not have been so 
easily returned for the Queen’s County ? 
Was it not equally clear, too, that, 
without the presence of an army in Kil- 


_kenny, the noble Lord now returned for 


that county would have been defeated by 
the nominee of the hon. and learned 
Member? Where, however, was the army 
that would be able to give free access to 
the poll to the electors of all the counties 
in Ireland? It might be said that there 
would not be any need of such anarmy. In 
one respect he believed it, for he believed 
that they had the guarantee of the hon. 
and learned Member that all should be 
quiet—that the elections should be free 
from disturbance—that the Repeal of the 
Union should not be agitated, nor indeed, 
any other question but that of Parliament- 
ary Reform. He did not mean to say 


; that this might not beso, at least as far as 


the hon. and learned Member was con- 
cerned, for he did not mean to say that 
Ministers were reckoning without their 
host on this occasion; but he believed, 
that great as was the power of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, he did not possess 
power enough to secure the peace and 
tranquillity of that country. It was now 
well understood, that an appeal was to be 
made to the people, and he feared the con- 
sequences that might ensue. He would 
make one observation with respect to the 
speeches of the hon, member for Preston, 
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He had never been the friend of Universal 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot; but he agreed 


with that hon. Member, that the effect of 


the Bill was, to exclude the lower classes 
of this country from their share in the Re- 
presentation. He was opposed to such a 
change, and he should take his stand as 


decidedly against the disfranchisement of 


the constituency of Preston, because they 
were poor, as he should against the other 
part of the measure, which went to de- 
prive property of its just influence in the 
country. It was now understood that an 
appeal to the constituency of the nation 
was about to be made, and it had become 
the fashion to talk of the approaching an- 
nihilation of the oligarchy; but he would 
assert, that the Reform which Government 
proposed was, in reality, calculated to raise 
up a more fearful oligarchy than any to 
which the term could have been heretofore 
applied, for it would empower the lower 
and middle classes, henceforward, arbi- 
trarily to dictate to their superiors. With 
respect to himself, as individually affected 
by the intended dissolution, he could say 
with confidence, that he had no fears for 
the result. Throughout his entire politi- 
cal life he had been invariably consistent, 
and had shown himself always ready to go 
to the full length of any practical reason- 
able Reform. {fn 1797 he had opposed a 
proposition for Reform nearly similar to 
the present. His political principles and 
consistency, then, were too well known for 
him to fear the result of the election. He 
had always been ready to go the full 
length of any practicable measure of Re- 
form, and for that reason he had given his 
vote for the disfranchisement of East Ret- 
ford. He should be glad, too, that the 
number of Members for Scotland should 
be increased, and that the important town 
of Belfast should be brought more politi- 
cally forward. He was also willing to 
extend the Representation to all the great 
cities of England. In any measure of Re- 
form of this kind recently brought forward, 
the only justifiable course would be, that it 
should be proposed in one Session, and 
decided on in the next; but the Parliament 
ought not to be called on to get rid of one 
Constitution, and to make another, all in 
the same Session. As the measure was 
now hurried forward, no class and no inter- 
est had time to consider it, or conjecture 
what would be its probable consequences. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that while his 
hon, friend was addressing the House, it 
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really was impossible to know, at least so 
far as his speech went, what was the ques- 
tion before them. If the House was thus 
to be drawn itito a debate on a question 
that was withdrawn, he did not know 
when the debates of that House were to 
have an end. It was certainly true, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had foriierly re- 
fused his assent to a sweeping tedsure, as 
he called it, of this kind; but three years 
afterwards, he at the bidding of the noble 
Lord then at the head of the [tish Govern- 
ment, concurred in one whiich was ten 
times as revolutionary. He objected to 
the introduction of discussions of this kind. 

Sir #. Peel said, he felt himself called 
on to vindicate the course taken by his 
right hon. friend. That at an early period 
that House might be dissolved, was in it- 
self a justification for those now expressing 
their opinions on the subject who had not 
before had an opportunity. He inferred 
from the silence of the noble Lord opposite, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
iment to risk that experiment, which he 
thought at the present time was fraught 
with danger, and might end in general tu- 
mult, He quarrelled not with the noble 
Lord for abandoning the Reform Bill; if 
he thought there was such a degree of ob- 


jection to the Bill, and to the details as to 


preclude the further progress of the Bill, 
he was a competent judge of the matter, 
and must be supposed to be right in his 
opinion; but he must regret the withdrawal 
of the measure on a motion which had 
nothing to do with its substance. In his 
opinion Reform ought to be conducted on 
one of two principtes—either that of main- 
taining the relative proportions fixed at 
the time of the Union; or, if that propor- 
tion was departed frotn, a small addition 
should be made to the number of thie 
Members for Ireland and Scotland, but 
the number of those for England ought to 
be retained. These—if he concurred in 
any measure of Reform—these would be 
the grounds on which his concurrence 
would be based; and these were the 
grounds on which the noble Lord, now at 
the head of the Government, proposed a 
Reform in the year 1800. At that time 
Mr. Grey was of opinion that the number 
of the Members ought to be reduced, and 
his plan of reduction was this :—He pro- 
posed to cut off several small boroughs, 
and in that way to reduce the number of 
Members for England and Scotland, and 
to allot to Ireland 85 Members instead of 
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100. Thus he proposed to retain the pro- 
portion between the Members for the 
three countries on the same basis that had 
been fixed at the time of the Union—a 
basis determitied by their relative wealth 
and population. Such a change might be 
desirable—to one more extensive, he (Sir 
R. Peel) certainly should object. He 
never meant to go into the Reform Bill 
for the purpose of improving its details, he 
was opposed to the Bill distinctly, decided- 
ly opposed to it—opposed to it because 
it was brought forward at a moment 
when expectation was most excited. 
If Reform was desirable, it should be 
nade a substantive measure, and be intro- 
duced undet the existence of less excite- 
ment than at the present moment. He 
had, therefore, no wish to improve the de- 
tails of the Bill, and at the third reading 
lic should most ‘probably have beet found 
expressing his dissent from the Bill. That 
the Ministers should give up the Bill on a 
Resolution that, in case of a Reform, the 
number of the English Representatives 
should not be diminished, was to him 
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out Europe. He fully believed, if time 
had been given, that the re-action, which 
had already begun in public opinion—he 
might say manifestly 96 algo have 
extended itself over all classes, hardly ex- 
cepting even those who thought they 
were interested i in the success of the Bill, 
as it would confer on them new privileges. 
But whether it was so or not, he thought 
that no Administration ought to under- 
value the opinions of those who had 
already solemnly declared that they could 
not give their assent to the Bill. The 
wishes of the people had been talked of. 
When they talked of the people, they talk- 
ed as if the people were to be numbered 
by heads, and they forgot the influence of 
wealth and education. It was impossible 
to deny—looking at the number who had 
spoken at the various public mectings 
throughout the country, and looking at 
the ability and the disinterestedness they 
had displayed—that there was great dis- 
cordance in public opinion as to the merits 
of the Reform Bill; and he would assert 


| that no man was entitled to say, that this 


a thing the most unaccountable. If the | 


Government bad determined to dissolve 
the Parliament, le deeply lamented it, on 
account of the hazard to which he feared 


Reform Bill inet with that unanimous ap- 
probation which the Government had said 


' the introduction of that Bill had occasioned. 


they wotild subject the country. He 


thought there was no justifiable ground 
. | 
_ of its enactments being most arbitrary, yet 


for their coming to such a Resolution. 


Because this question of Parliamentary | 


Reform had been negatived, Government 
felt it requisite for the proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of the country to dissolve 
the Parliament. In his opinion, the mea- 
sure was not one of such imminent and im- 
mediate necessity as to justify them in 
coming to sich a decision. He could, 
however, well understand the motives for 
pressing on the measure. Jt had been 
brought forward at a time of great excite- 
ment—an excitement shared by those who 
had in some measure created it. Let 
them look at the language of a publication 
conspicuous for the talent with which it 
was conducted, and supposed to represent 
pretty accurately the opinions of at least 
some of his Majesty’s Ministers. Let 
them read The Edinburgh Review, pub- 
lished in last Autumn, and they would find 
there a reference to the ‘‘ beautiful days ” 
of Paris; and when they had seen this, let 
them say whether his impression was not 
correct, that some of the authors of this 
Bill were sharers in that general excite- 
ment which had recently prevailed through- 





The Bill was based upon no principle ; but 
proceeded throughout its several enact- 
ments on a matter of assumption, several 


they pretended that no other could be re- 
ceived in the country with any fecling but 
that of dissatisfaction. If the Parliament 
was to be dissolved because this measure 
could not be carried, then many measures 
relating to the internal tranquillity of the 
country, and to its foreign relations which 


| were requisite, would be postponed, or al- 


together passed over. There was, however, 
as it seemed to him, no immediate necessity 
for dissolving Parliament. What was the 
pretext for it? Why the Ministers were 
afraid to keep alive and perhaps increase 
the excitement that now existed. They 
need not fear. It would die of itself. A 
greater degree of excitement than the pre- 
sent had died ont before. He had indeed 
heard complaints from the opposite side of 
the House that the people had become in- 
different to the subject of Reform, afterthey 
had manifested adesire for itin a greater de- 
gree than at the present moment. Let the 
events of Paris fade from recollection, and 
let the people of this country calmly con« 
sider the effects of these Revolutions in 
Paris and Brussels, and he would ventu 
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to say that the excitement would die away 
and then, at any future period, this coun- 
try would be in a fitter state to consider of 
a proposition for amendment in the Repre- 
sentative system; but, if his Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to advise a 
dissolution of the Parliament, in what state 
would they put themselves by giving that 
advice? From the course the Government 
had pursued, he did feel a strong confi- 
dence that, with regard to Ireland, they 
would have asked from the Parliament a 
coercive measure, limited, of course, but 
still vesting them with more powers than 
they now possessed. He had not pressed 
them to ask for the Insurrection Act, for, 
after the experience he had had, he was 
fully convinced that nothing but absolute 
necessity could justify it. He agreed with 
those who said, that though that measure 
might sometimes produce the effect of 
tranquillity, it was yet a most unconstitu- 
tional measure ; and wherever sentiments 
of a particular kind existed among the body 
of the people, and those sentiments were 
thought to create danger to the State, the 
remedy for that danger had better be in- 
trusted to the usual administration of the 
laws than be provided for in such a man- 
ner as to constitute the upper classes the 
judges of it. Indeed to vest the power of 
decision and of action, at such a time, in the 
hands of one portion of the people, to be 
exercised over the rest, so far from dimi- 
nishing discontent, though it might seem 
to effect a cure, left a rankling sore behind, 
and had a tendency to perpetuate the 
evil. Under such circumstances, he 
should rather suggest to the Government 


the possibility of making some provision 


by which another tribunal could be insti- 
tuted for the trial of offenders ; but if the 
Parliament were now to be dissolved, no 
such thing could be done. He rejoiced 
that the necessity for these measures did 
not seem to exist at present. He knew 
nothing of the state of Ireland but what 
he saw in the public papers, but what he 
did see convinced him that the state of 
society in the western parts of that coun- 
try was such as no man could look at 
without a feeling of the greatest sorrow. 
It was to be hoped, however, that the per- 
manent laws of the country, and the powers 
conferred on the Government by some ex- 
isting Statutes, would be found sufficient, 
without its being expedient to add to those 
powers in any way. If, however, it should 
be found necessary to have recourse to 
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extraordinary powers, they certainly ought 
to be effective. It appeared to him but a 
misplaced humanity to let discontent grow 
to a head, until no authority but a large 
military force, or the operation of the In- 
surrection Act, was sufficient to put it 
down. He, having confidence that such 
a measure would have been produced 
without going too far, should, in that case, 
have lent his humble aid to the Ministers to 
extinguish the evil. Would not, he would 
ask, would not the general election add to 
the previously existing discord? What 
had taken place in Clare? In order to 
maintain the public peace, it was neces- 
sary to station a military force in the 
county. That election had taken place 
while the present Ministry were in oftice. 
He was told, that there was nothing poli- 
tical in these disorders: he was not of 
that opinion ; but if it were true, then the 
only relief that could be expected was, 
from some change in the relative condi- 
tions of landlord and tenant, and Reform 
could effect no diminution of the evil. 
Under these circumstances, he was afraid 
of the destruction of that force by which 
the public peace had been preserved, and 
afraid of the circumstance of their being 
left for six weeks, at least, without the 
means of resorting to any extraordinary 
remedy in case of disorder. He must say, 
that the Ministers who, in such a state of 
things, advised a dissolution of Parliament, 
incurred a heavy responsibility. Was that 
all? What would be the immediate effect 
of the dissolution? The powers they al- 
ready possessed would be extinguished : 
by that Act which enabled the Govern- 
ment to suppress illegal associations, it 
was provided, that the power thereby 
created should expire at the end of the 
present Session of Parliament. That Ses- 
sion would be determined by the dissolu- 
tion, and by the dissolution of Parliament, 
not only might all the evils of Ireland 
break out afresh, but the powers now pos- 
sessed by the Government would be put 
an end to, and it would be prevented 
from making a fresh application to Par- 
liament for additional powers. On these 
grounds he deprecated the expressed in- 
tention of the Government, He conceived 
that the dissolution of a Parliament so 
lately assembled—which had executed so 
little in the public service — which had 
scarcely passed one measure worth re- 
cording—was not justifiable. He found 
on the Journals of that House reasons as- 
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signed against the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which were so well worded, and 
were so applicable to past circumstances, 
that he should take the liberty of reading 
them, and with the view of ensuring more 
attention than was usually paid to written 
documents, he would state, that these were 
the Resolutions put on record on the 
Journals of that House, in 1807, by the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Go- 
vernment. They were Resolutions con- 
demning the dissolution of Parliament. 
He called on them to weigh well the sen- 
tences of the noble Lord. The Resolutions 
were moved at the re-assembling of Par- 
liament in 1807. They were in these 
words : “‘ That by a long experience of his 
Majesty’s virtues, we well know it to be 
his Majesty’s invariable wish, that all his 
prerogatives should be exercised solely for 
the good of his people.” He had told 
them how much the words of these Resolu- 
tions demanded their approval. He would 
now go on:—* That our dutiful attach- 
ment to his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment obliges us, therefore, most humbly 
to lay before him the manifest misconduct 
of his Ministers, in having advised the 
dissolution of the late Parliament, in the 
midst of its first Session, and within a few 
months after his Majesty had been pleased 
to assemble it for the despatch of the ur- 
gent business of the nation. That this 
measure, advised by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, at a time when there existed no dif- 
ference between any of the branches of the 
Legislature, nor any sufficient cause for 
an appeal to his Majesty’s people, was jus~ 
tified by no public necessity or advantage. 
That by the interruption of all private 
business then depending in Parliament, it 
has been productive of great and needless 
inconvenience and expense, thereby wan- 
tonly adding to the heavy burthens which 
the necessities of the times require. That 
it has retarded many useful laws for the 
internal improvement of the kingdom.”— 
He doubted much whether this could be 
truly said, indeed, of the present Parlia- 
ment, as he feared that no measures for 
the internal improvement of the kingdom 
had ever been introduced by the Ministers ; 
but the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord went on to say—‘ and for the en- 
couragement and extension of its agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. And 
that it has either suspended, or wholly 
defeated, many most important public 
Measures, and protracted much of the 
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most weighty business of Parliament, to a 
season of the year when its prosecution 
must be attended with the greatest public 
and private inconvenience. And that we 
feel ourselves bound still further to submit 
to his Majesty, that all these mischiefs are 
greatly aggravated by the groundless and 
injurious pretences on which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have publicly rested their evil 
advices; pretences, affording no justifica- 
tion for the measure, but calculated only 
to excite the most dangerous animosities 
among his Majesty’s faithful subjects at a 
period when their united efforts were 
more than ever necessary for the security 
of the empire, and when to promote the 
utmost harmony and co-operation amongst 
them would have been the first object 
of faithful and provident Ministers.”* 
These Resolutions contained the general 
arguments on the question of dissolution 
at such a moment. There were, he re- 
peated, no such circumstances as now 
called for a dissolution. He admitted the 
necessity of Reform; but he again denied 
that it was an immediate and imminent ne- 
cessity. He could not refrain from avail- 
ing himself of this opportunity, the last he 
might have, of protesting against the con- 
templated dissolution, and of making his 
declaration that Ministers by resorting to 
it, incurred, perhaps, a more serious re- 
sponsibility than had been risked by any 
previous Government. 

Mr. Stanley had neither intention nor 
authority to enter into the discussion ; he, 
therefore, only rose to remark that there 
was this difference between the conduct of 
Earl Grey in 1807, and the right hon. 
Baronet upon this occasion. The Reso- 
lution of 1807 was brought forward when 
the dissolution of Parliament was not only 
announced, but had taken place, and when 
those under whose responsibility the step 
had been taken were ready and at liberty 
to justify it. The dissolution had not yet 
taken place—it had not been announced, 
—and the lips of the King’s advisers were 
necessarily sealed. 

Mr. Brownlow was not a little surprised 
that the complaint against the possible 
exercise of an undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown should come from the other side 
of the House, which until now had so stiffly 
stickled for those prerogatives. Unless he 
were greatly mistaken, such was the effect 
of what had been advanced against a dis- 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, Vol. ix, p. 583. 
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solution, for although some care was taken 
to word their advice as delicately as pos- 
sible, the object was, to deter the King 
from resorting to the contemplated ex- 
tremity. He was also astonished that 
lion. Members who had opposed tlie Re- 
forth Bill should not be happy to seize the 
earliest opportiinity of resorting to their 
constituents; for throughout the discus- 
sion they had constatitly vaunted that 
tliey required nothing more than tlieir re- 
sistance to that mieasure to recommend 
them to the coiiitty: how often had the 
boast been heard—“ With your Bill in 
my hand I will meet those who send me 
to Parliament.” It was difficult consist- 
éritly to accoiint for this change; but on, 
perhaps, the’ last day of tlic existence of 
the presciit Parliament, it might be con- 
vetiletit to hold language different to that 
which had been used at a period of less 
imiedidte peril. For his part, he (Mr. 
Brownlow) rejoiced tliat au appeal was 
abotit to be made to the people, arid he 
trusted that the natives of England would 
reitiembér with gratitude, that they owed 
the Reform Bill, as far as it had goue, to 
the Representatives of Ireland. He did 
not detiy that Ireland was in a state of 
excitetiient as far as great distress was 
calctilated to prodtice it; but hedid deny 
that that excitement was even remotely 
connected with politics, and the movements 
in the West arose only out of the wants of 
thé people. Thete was now happily an 
end of all fear of religious warfare—the 
feelings which produced it were allayed for 
évet, ahd the people of Ireland regarded 
the Reform Bill as a measure of civil im- 
provement, calculated to remove the very 
distresses of which they complained —as a 
sute pledge and guarantee of better Go- 
verninent than they had experienced for a 
melancholy series of years. Of this Minis- 
ters might rest assured, that the measure 
would receive in [reland unanimous ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Wyse also bore testimony that no 
political excitement existed in Ireland, and 
expressed his conviction that none would 
be produced by the Reform Bill and the 
consequent Dissolution. The Marquis of 
Anglesea had done much to satisfy differ- 
ent classes, and to tranquillise the public 
mind, and a general election would be fol- 
lowed by none of the evils which the other 
sidé were so anxious to predict. Hon. 
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Members on the opposite side seemed to 
entertain much apprehension of the influ- 
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' ence of the lion. and learned member for 


| Waterford. That influence, no doubt, 
was very Gxténsive and very great, but it 
| should also be remettibered, that they who 
now most loudly complained of it, were 
the men who, by an obstinate adherence 
to old abuses, and a cotitinued system of 
nial-ad ministration in Ireland, were chiefly 
instrumental in creating and consolidating 
that power. On the present occasion, the 
exertion of that influence had been almost 
anticipated : there were few in Ireland who 
were not favourable to the Bill. Put an 
end to the misgovernineut of Ireland, and 
the influence of the hon. Member, which 
was so much dreaded, would cease as a 
necessary consequence. As to the threat 
of commotions, he had no fear that any 
would take place; he apprehended no such 
events as had occurred in France ; for ours 
was an aristocracy, tiot of name only, but 
an atistocracy that lived with the people, 
and depended upon the people’s love. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, had he risen before 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), he 
should have confined himself to a few 
sentences ; but having risen after him, it 
would be necessary for him to extend his 
observations, though to no great length. 
Reference had been made to the state of 
the county of Clare, and to the troops it 
had been thought necessary to quarter in 
it during the election ; but that experiment 
of itself established, that political excite- 
ment always diminished illegal outrage ; 
the soldiers had not been called upon to 
protect a voter in a single instance. The 
causes of disturbance were very different, 
and if he were anxious for a Dissolution, 
it was because it would give to the people 
of Ireland a legitimate hope, which would 
prevent all resort to lawless violence. 
Grant Reform, and every chance of politi- 
cal commotion would be removed. It was 
highly edifying now to listen to the right 
hon. Gentleman, while he talked so philo- 
sophically about the Insurrection Act and 
its unconstitutional vices ; but it was sin- 
gular that these enlightened views should 
never have occurred to him during the 
twenty-three years that he had been in 
office. It was very well for the opponents 
of the Reform Bill to exclaim, ‘“ Do not 
dissolve ;” but he (Mr. O’Connell) called 
upon Government to dismiss the present 
Parliament for the very reason that was 
urged against it. A gross delusion was 
attempted when it was said, that the ex- 
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to be translated into a diminution of the 
number of English Members. This was 
almost as barefaced as the endeavour of 
an hon. Baronet to show that the Reform 
Bill was meant to increase Popery, and 
who said, that he upon that ground had 
voted against it. In the present eilight- 
ened age, and with siich a talented Press, 
it would not be easy to persuade tlie 
people of England to believe, that the Re- 
form Bill oight to be rejected for the sake 
of protecting them from the encroachmeitits 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Some 
hon. Members had urged that the dissolu- 
tion ought to be postporied ; but if it were 
postponed, what pledge of security would 
Ministers give the pedple of England that 
they meant hereafter again sériously to 
bring forward the question of Reform ? 
He hoped that Ministers would at once 
ddvise the King (atid God bless him!) to 
appeal to the deliberate gocd serise of the 
people, and to call upon them toaid in the 
abolition of that cotrupt system which had 
already degraded Great Britain among the 
nations of Europe. If the Poles had been 
conquered instead of being victorious—if 
the barbarous hordes of Russia, having 
scoured the North of Europe, even thteat- 
ened to make war upott England from the 
opposite coast of France, still hostilities 
ought not to be commenced without a dis- 
solution of Parliament. Sure he was, 
that in Ireland such would be the wisest 
course, and the elections would proceed 
and terminate with the most perfect tran- 
quillity. There was no-principle afloat in 
Ireland that would not aid the Reform 
Bill, and he trusted that the fifty-nine 
Members who had voted in favour of 
the Reform Bill, would, by the new elec- 
tion, be increased to eighty. Grattan, 
whose name was canonized—Ponsonby, 
who had been Lord Chancellor—and 
Curran, who had died in obscurity, as 
Master of the Rolls—led the public mind 
in Ireland; but the measure of Reform 
was scouted in the Irish House of Com- 
mons it 1797, The people were driven 
to despair, and the result was the rebellion 
of 1798. The people of England now 
knew their friends from their enemies, and 
an opportunity ought to be given them of 
confiding in the one and rejecting the 
other. Let Reform be refused, and he 
must be a bold man who could prophesy 
the result. The right hon. Baronet might 
taunt the Belgians, and cast what reflec- 
tions he pleased upon the three beautiful 
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days of Paris. They showed what was to 
be expected by a despotic Monarch, who 
dared to trample upon the chartered rights 
and privileges of a people. The French 
nation did right not to lie down in a tame 
and miserable subjection dnd Subserviency. 
They hurled from the throne the tyrant who 
wished to overthrow their sacred liberties. 
They did but that which he should be glad 
to see the people of England do, if that 
occurred in England—which never would 
occur while the present illustrious family 
presided over her destinies—which it was 
impossible should éver occur while the 
present august Mowarch ruled overa faith- 
ful and attached peopl¢é—inamely, if an 
attempt were made to turn the nation into 
one entire rotten borough. If, for instance, 
an ordinance were to come out to-morrow 
that the Representation of England should 
be similar to that of Scotland, would the 
people of England submit to it? Certaim- 
ly not ; or they would belie their ancestors 
and themselves. How many atrocious 
corruptions and abominations had been 
already submitted to, merely from despair ? 
The people were now beginning to hope— 
give their hopes a legitimate channel. Let 
Ministers follow up their great and ma- 
jestic measure. Let them say to the 
people, “ there is a question to be tried 
between the boroughmongers and us, You, 
the people of England, are the tribunal to 
which the question is to be referred—you 
are to judge between us, and to decide 
whether there is to be still a boroughmon- 
gering system, or a Ministry which is to 
stand only upon the judgment and the 
support of the people.” 

Lord Norreys said, he would not attempt 
to conceal the motives which had actuated 
him in voting the other night. He would 
say honestly and candidly, it was to defeat 
the Bill. Hehad been lately in the country 
—he found a variety of opinions—the 
towns generally in favour—the landed in- 
terest generally averse, from the Bill. 
This Bill was, to all intents and purposes, 
prejudicial to the agriculturists. It was 
evident the landed interest must be out- 
voted on every occasion; and would not 
that in the end affect the towns? Were 
not trade and manufactures bound up and 
inseparably connected with the land ? 
What trade could prosper—what manufac- 
tures flourish—what money would be cir- 
culated through the country with landlord 
or tenant in a depressed state? Did the 
country know that—though Lord Grey 
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had not been one of them-—-nearly the 
whole of the Ministers had been connected 
for many ‘years with the Government of 
the country, and that they had introduced 
that system of policy, the evil effects of 
which the country were now experiencing ? 
They had first broached the principles of 
free trade !—they had advocated and final- 
ly succeeded in carrying, through the want 
of firmness on the part of the late Govern- 
ment, the alteration of the currency, which 
by affecting the land in the first instance, 
afterwards created a stagnation in trade, 
and a general distress, which, with the re- 
fusal of the late Government to inquire 
into that distress, had given the country 
too good reason to cry out for Reform. 
One of their first acts had been the aboli- 
tion of the yeomanry, which he must con- 
tend to have been a most weak and pusil- 
lanimous policy—a most false and paltry 
economy, the impolicy of which their hay- 
ing been forced now to re-establish them, 
sufficiently proved. The country had 
before now trusted to their vain and fanci- 
ful projects; they had embarked in false 
political experiments, no beneficial results 
of which had ever been realised, but, on 
the contrary, they had brought with them 
ruin and distress. He cautioned the 
country, that it might not be led away on 
this occasion. He regretted the course 
which had been pursued; he regretted 
that Ministers had not brought forward a 
more moderate plan, for he would venture 
to assert, had they introduced a moderate 
and constitutional measure, no true friend 
to the country would have dared to have 
opposed them ; but whatever the course it 
was now their intention to pursue, whether 
a change in the Executive Government of 
the country, or an appeal to the nation, 
must be attended with excitement and 
agitation. If an appeal to the country, 
he should not be afraid to go before his 
constituents ; he should go before them, 
whatever was the result, with a conscious- 
ness of having done his best for the country. 
He considered it the duty of a Member of 
Parliament to be guided by a sense of duty 
to the country in preference to all other 
considerations. He was afraid popularity 
on this occasion had been too much looked 
to; popularity had been courted. 
Tuus, O Regina, quid optes 
Explorare, labor ; mihi jussa capessere fas est. 


Dr. Lushington said, that the question 
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adoption of the great and important mea- 
sure proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers ? 
The right hon. Baronet had read the Reso- 
lutions proposed by the noble Earl, now 
at the head of the Government, so long 
back as twenty-four years ago. There 
was not one of them in which he (Dr. Lush- 
ington) did not perfectly concur, and if the 
circumstances were at all similar, he would 
give them his consent; but the cases 
were widely different. He thought that 
nothing could be more dangerous, and 
more likely to excite the disappointment 
and indignation of the people of England, 
than to find that the measure, of which 
they universally approved, was postponed 
for an indefinite period, when his Majesty's 
Ministers had the power, by appealing to 
the people, to obtain their final sanction. 
It would be for the people to do their duty 
—Ministers had so far done theirs :—it 
would be for themselves to determine 
whether they were to be governed by Re- 
presentatives of their own choice, or by 
the nominees of those who had interests 
which could only be advanced at the ex- 
pense of theirs. “But,” says the right hon. 
Baronet, “ wait till the present excitement 
has passed over, till the recollection of the 
three days in Paris has faded from the 
minds of the people, and then come 
forward with a moderate measure of Re- 
form which we can all calmly discuss and 
approve of.” But he asked, could the three 
days of Paris ever pass away from the 
recollection of the people of this country ? 
Could such a bright incident in the history 
of the human race be so readily forgotten ? 
It could not be forgotten; and were he 
a Frenchman, he should feel, that for the 
first time in his life he could be truly proud 
of the name; that the victories of Louis 
14th, and the military splendor of the iron 
reign of Napoleon, were as nought com- 
pared with the glorious resistance of free- 
men to the attempts to enslave them of a 
despotic monarch. But there was no 
danger of excitement in this country, for 
at no period were the people better able 
to appreciate the merits of such a measure, 
and to assert them without violence. And 
from whom was it that the advice not to 
dissolve Parliament emanated? Why, 
from those who all their lives scouted 
every measure of Reform, and would con- 
tinue to do so still were it in their power. 
For twenty years every plan for improving 





was, whether on this occasion, there was 
sufficient reason and ground to justify the 


the Representation of the people had re- 
ceived the opposition of these Gentlemen ; 
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but now forsooth they all were “ friendly 
to the principle” of Reform—admitted 
its necessity, but objected to any plan but 
theirown. The hon. member for Corn- 
wall, seeing that to set his face openly 
against Reform would not just now answer, 
had attempted to indirectly raise a ‘* No 
Popery” cry against it. Yes, the hon. 
Member made such an attempt; and he 
had heard him with indignation, as he} 
was sure did every honest and enlightened 
Gentleman in that House. But the day 
for such a paltry attempt had passed away ; 
the people were no longer to be deluded 
by such subterfuges of bigotry, and the 
scenes, so unworthy of the English Minis- 
try of 1807, could never be again repeated 
in this country. Allusions had been made 
to the state of Ireland, and to measures of 
coercion to be adopted for that country. 
He did not think that violating established 
institutions, and introducing new measures 
increasing in severity, were the best means 
of preserving tranquillity. If the Govern- 
ment had adopted the determination of 
advising his Majesty to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, he would hail it as a measure de- 
noting courage—a courage befitting so 
good a cause—a courage which would not 
exist were it not for the conviction that the 
cause warranted the advice ;—and it need 
not be feared that the people would show, 
by those whom they would send to repre- 
sent them in a new Parliament, that they 
were sensible of the merits of the measure, 
and that they considered as their encmies 
those individuals who had given it their 
opposition. The right hon. Baronet would 
have the country suppose that, if the 
Members of that House were now sent 
back to their constituents, it would be 
upon the question whether 530 should be 
the number of the House, while it was 
well known that it was on account of the 
opposition to the measure itself, and be- 
cause there was no rational prospect of 
carrying, in the present House of Com- 
mons, that which was in itself of vital im- 
portance—that which admitted not of 
postponement—which the people desired, 
and upon which the safety of the whole 
State depended. He would take the 
liberty of saying—-and he cared not who 
denied it—that, after the Government had 
been in the hands of an Administration 
who, he took for granted, had done their 
best in the discharge of their duties, 
and, after the extinction of 4,000 places 
amounting to 600,0002. a year, that House 
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was in such a state as fully to verify 
Mr. Pitt’s words, “that no honest man 
could be a Minister.” Whether Minis- 
ters were chosen from this side of the 
House or from that, it mattered not, for 
till the House was so constituted as to 
speak the sentiments of the people, it 
would be utterly impossible for any honest 
Government to carry on the affairs of the 
country. 

Mr. Grove Price thought it a little too 
much for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to charge that House with a want of 
political honesty, when it was to the deci- 
sion of that House that the learned Gen- 
tleman and his friends were indebted for 
the situation in which they stood. He 
was then addressing the House most pro- 
bably for the last time, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which the country was 
placed. Yes, this was most likely the 
only opportunity that would be presented 
to him of delivering his sentiments there. 
While he thanked certain parties for their 
willingness to get rid of one who belonged 
to no party whatever, he could not, at the 
same time, but recollect that when, on a 
late occasion, he had appeared before his 
constituents, he received no less than five 
votes of thanks from a majority of 1,000 
of the persons who had sent him to that 
House. He could only say, that whether 
remaining in that House, or retiring from 
it, he was resolved to do his duty to the 
utmost of his power. It would seem that 
an hon. Gentleman opposite thought pro- 
per to cheer him, but he was willing to 
receive that cheer for his honest and inde- 
pendent vote. An hon. Member, who was 
not now in his place, and of whom, in his 
absence he wished tosay nothing, had dwelt 
upon the glorious days of France—in the 
“three glorious days of July”—* glorious” 
they were called with a disunited and dis- 
tracted people—with order trampled under 
foot, and wild anarchy raging round in 
all directions—till at last the miserable 
agents in the wretched scene were now 
become the sport of despotism. Let him 
ask the hon. Member who had spoken of 
the Ordinances of the late King of France, 
what would now be the opinion of Mon- 
sieur Mauguin and others as to what was 
passing in England? What would be 
the opinion of those parties who, in their 
detestation of England, hated that Govern- 
ment which had determined to remain at 
peace with us? Such parties detested us 
because, to use an appropriate quotation, 
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“ The trophics of Waterloo did not suffer 
these men to sleep.” Let the House only 
consider for a moment what effect those 
Ordinances had in producing the late Re- 
volution in France. The fact was, that a 
conspiracy had been going on in that 
country for years; and when the Ordin- 
ances were issued, they became the pre- 
tence for, and not the cause of insurrec- 
tion, 
this House were now threatened with 
being immediately sent back to their con- 
stituents. He himself was quite prepared 
for theevent; of one thing he wasquitecon- 
vinced, that if an epitaph were to be written 
for the present Parliament, these words 
would be found peculiarly appropriate— 
‘this Parliament was dissolved for its inde- 
pendence, and firm determination not to 
sacrifice the Constitution of the country.” 
Again he would say, that so far as he him- 
self was concerned, he cared not how soona 
dissolution took place, hut he should con- 
sider himself disgraced for ever if he were 
deterred by a threat fram doing his duty ; 
“ T should, indeed,” continued the hon. 
Member, “ think myself disgraced if, at 
such a moment as es present, I should 
be capable of shrinking from my duty ; 
if I did not, to use the language of Mr. 
Burke, ‘ add my feeble mite of service,’ 
not by speaking, for in that I have little 
power, but in whatever other way my 
humble aid might be made useful to that 
side of the Constitution which needs it.” 
The political horizon was now overcast 
with hazy clouds, and a dreadful tempest 
was at hand. The very existence of the 
Constitution was fearfully threatened, and 
its last hour would be that in which this 
measure should be carried into a law— 
Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniz. 
It was possible, that a stil! more portent- 
ous revolution might take place than that 
of a change of dynasty. A dynasty might 
be changed, in some instances, without 
injury to the people, but not the Con- 
stitution. If,as would result from theadop- 
tion of this measure, they once destroyed the 
equipoise of the Constitution, there would 
be no means of restoring the balance. He 
would ask if ever there was any instance 
known, in which popular power predomi- 
nated, without a decided tendency to 
increase that power? He would ask, was 
there ever any instance known of a ten- 
dency to limit it on the part of the people ? 
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Writ, that kings had frequently manifest- 
ed a disposition to limit the power they 
possessed, but in popular institutions 
no limitation of the kind was ever known. 
He had often heard, from various quar- 
ters, the boroughmongers taxed as being 
a disgrace to the Constitution. He had 
heard numberless arguments adduced in 
suppart of this charge, and, among others, 
that well-known passage from Lord Bacon 
—‘‘ Time is the greatest of all innovators.” 
Let hon. Members only see how that argu- 
ment ought to be applied in the present 
instance, and what innoyation really meant 
in reference to the question now under 
consideration. It was quite clear that, 
down to a comparatively recent period, 
the House of Commons had gone on gra- 
dually increasing its power; but there 
were no sudden or violent innovations. 
During the last fifty years, however, this 
increase had been extremely rapid, and its 
effects were now visible in the present 
measure. Would any statesman of the 
least knowledge or experience presume to 
say, that in a trading and commercial 
country like this, democratic power was 
not lixely to increase? He contended— 
and no fact was better ascertained—that, 
in every country which depended upon 
trade and commerce, the democracy must 
necessarily increase in power, and the aris- 
tocracy decrease. What was the reason? 
It was this—because all persons engaged 
in trade and commerce consulted only 
their own private views, and, when once 
independent in their circumstances, they 
had no respect for rank or hereditary ta- 
lent. Before’ they brought this Bill into 

operation, they must first divest man of 
all his natural jealousies and antipathies, 

and of all his dislike to those above him. 

When the supporters of the Bill should 

have effected this preliminary Reform, and 

made man an angel, then, and not till then, 

they might call upon the House to adopt 

their views. But he had been told, that 

the Houseof Commons was not, as it ought 

to be, predominant in the Constitution. 

Indeed! Could not one angry vote of 
that House, by stopping the supplies, put 

an end to the Aristocracy and the Crown 

together? What had De Lolme said 

upon this point? Had he not compared 


the Crown to a three-decker, which lay 
magnificently upon the waters, with its 
yards manned, and its streamers flying, 
but which was incapable of rolling its vol- 
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received its stores and ammunition from 
some other quarter? What was that 
other quarter but the people? What, 
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too, he would ask, was the House of 


Lords? A body inferior to ourselves in 
wealth and power. Was it, in its consti- 
tution, aristocratical or democratical? He 
had heard & noble Lord say, on a former 
evening, that there was a more popular 
feeling in the House of Lords than there 
was in the House of Commons, and that 
the reason was, that the heirs of great 
families having imbued themselves with 
liberal notions and popular feelings, in 
order to make a display of their abilities 
in the House of Commons, carried their 
liberal] notions and popular feelings along 
with them to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, when the lapse of time gave them a 
seat there. Was the House of Lords, then, 
purely aristocratical? Was the Crown per- 
fectly independent ? If the House of Lords 
was neither purely aristocratical, nor the 
King perfectly independent, ought the 
House of Commons on its part to be purely 
democratical? It was necessary that in 
the third branch of the Legislature, which 
was the most powerful of all, there should 
he some counterbalancing check upon its 
own power. Here let him observe, that 
this had been remarked as one of the 
most curious characteristics of our Consti- 
tution, more than eighty years ago, by 
that philosophical historian, Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Hume, in one of his essays, observed, 
that Tacitus had declared, that in any 
government which consisted of three 
powers,—such as the monarchical, the 
aristocratical, and the democratical,—the 
balance could not long be preserved, for the 
power which was predominant would ag- 
grandize itself at the expense of the two 
othes, andthe result ofsuch aggrandizement 
would be the destruction of the whole. Mr. 
Hume asked, how was it, that the predic- 
tion of Tacitus had proved incorrect with 
regard to the British Constitution ? and 
he solved the question by stating, that it 
was owing to the Peers having in the 
House of Commons an interest and in- 
fluence, which preserved their equipose in 
the Constitution. If that interest and 
that influence must be preserved, how 
could it be preserved except by the exist- 
ence of those nomination boroughs, on 
which so many unmeaning sareasms, so 
many idle jests, had of late been vented ? 
It was because he wished to sce the House 
of Commons preserve its due influence, — 
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because he wished to see the House of 
Lords in possession of its proper priyi- 
leges.—and_ because he wished to see the 
Crown not independent of, but connected 
with, the two other branches of the Legis- 
lature, and acting in harmonious concert 
with both, that he did not desire to wit- 
ness such an influence in that House, as 
would convert the Mace on the Table into 
an Imperial Sceptre. He wished to see 
the spirit of democracy in this House ; but 
he did not wish to see it predominant. 
He should never wish to see such an acces- 
sion of weight as would make it necessary, 
when the vessel was overladen, to throw 
the additional burthen overboard. When 
the measure of Reform should be once 
carried, they would no longer find in that 
House men of moderate property and 
temperate views, hut men of immense 
wealth, or needy panderers to public 
pinion. The school of subserviency was 
a very bad one in which to educate large 
classes of the people. He viewed such a 
stateof things asthe close and destruction of 
the British Constitution—that Constitution 
under which our ancestors had so lon 

flourished, and which, in point of excel- 
lence, far outshone any system ever estab- 
lished in the proudest days of Greece or 
of Rome. The man who most admired 
that Constitution, with all its defects, was 
no less a character than Montesquieu ; 
and, according to him, the man who looked 
only at certain parts of it resembled the fly, 
mentioned by Thomson, which perched on 
a pillar at St. Paul’s might be capable of 
perceiving the irregularities the hills and 
holes of the stone, without having any 
power of forming the least estimate of the 
beauty and harmony of the whole gtruc- 
ture. History sufficiently informed us 
that a body purely Representative, when 
associated with a Monarchy and an Aristo- 
cracy, must destroy the two latter powers. 
The three could not co-exist when such 
an ascendant was given to popular con- 
trol. He warned the noble Lord opposite 
of the danger into which he was rushing. 
This was only the first essay, as was the 
case at a former period, when bold men 
being afraid to go, thinking they had 
already gone too far, found still bolder 
men to succeed them. Historyinformed us 
that Fairfax found Cromwell; and the 
virtuous and amiahle Lafayette found 
Mirabeau and Robespierre. He assured 
the noble Lord that he would have to en- 
counter such opposition and such difficul- 
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ties as he could not now anticipate; he 
would therefore earnestly conjure him to 
pause before he proceeded further, and took 
a step which he might never be able to re- 
trace. 

— ‘ facilis descensus Averni; 

Noctes atque dies patet atra janua Ditis ; 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus hic labor est.” 


In 1654, the democratic body was so power- 
ful in England, that Cromwell was oblig- 
ed to dissolve it, fearing that otherwise it 
might wrest the sword from his hand. 
The House needed only, as a further 
illustration of this argument, to look to 
the period of the Spanish Cortes, who 
were all-powerful, and the King nothing. 
Mr. Burke had very justly said, that those 
who would build up a Government should 
have the Crown for a basis, and popular 
power for their materials. But the sort of 
democracy which this Bill would establish 
was only what might be called a “ royal 
democracy,” under which the Crown 
should be placed on the head of an indi- 
vidual only to be thrown off whenever the 
popular voice might so decide. He had 
heard a great deal said about political 
economy; but he was an economist of 
evil. He maintained that, if this Bill 
once passed, there would be a greater 
revolution than any ever yet witnessed in 
the country from the earliest period of our 
own history. He would then earnestly 
call upon all those who would assent to such 
a state of things, not to countenance it, 
for he was an economist of evil; and.they 
ought to be above all things careful not to 
cause it. : 
Sir Thomas Acland said, that in voting 
for the Motion of his gallant friend, he 
had expressed his great objection to that 
part of the Bill against which the motion 
of his gallant friend, last night, was di- 
rected. He thought the proposed alter- 
ation of the Members of that House a 
very unnecessary intermeddling with long- 
settled international compacts, which 
ought never to be disturbed, except on 
grounds of the most obvious expediency. 
He, therefore, entirely concurred in the 
Resolution of the gallant General; and he 
only regretted one circumstance by which it 
was attended—that was, that it gave an 
opening to the representing any person 
who voted for it as an enemy to all Reform. 
Even ifthe Resolution of the gallant Gene- 
ralhad been carried into effect, and adopted 
by his Majesty’s Government, the princi- 
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ple of Reform would still have been secure; 
but he differed toto ccelo from those who 
supported disfranchisement fer its own 
sake, nor could he let pass that opportuni- 
ty of declaring that there had been the ut- 
most want of consideration in so anxiously 
calling for the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. In fact, its sup- 
porters would force it upon the House 
and the country, even before that time 
was given for consideration which a mea- 
sure of such magnitude and importance, 
and complexity, demanded. He certainly 
voted for Reform, but he did so with the full 
conviction that it would be most dangerous 
to push Reform beyond very moderate 
limits indeed. Brought up, as he had 
been, in the commencement of his politi- 
cal life, at the feet of one of the most elo- 
quent men who had ever adorned that 
House, he could never fail to receive, as 
the chief guide of his conduct upon the 
subject of Reform, the language which he 
heard from the lips of that eminent man 
—‘ Reverence the Constitution of your 
fathers, and if you ever attempt to alter 
or amend it, let that alteration be com- 
menced by no rash innovating hand, lest 
you incur the loss of that blessing which 
it ought to be your constant endeavour to 
preserve uninjured.” Those were the sen- 
timents which he ever held in veneration, 
and from which he could, under no cir- 
cumstances, be induced to depart. Not 
that he was otherwise than a Reformer, 
for the present times, he feared, demanded 
some change. What did they tind during 
the last two or three years? In the minds 
of the most sober men there had been 
during that period a growing doubt, whe- 
ther, sooner or later, it would not become 
necessary to enter into the question of 
Reform. The events of the late general 
election could not but be fresh in the re- 
collection of hon. Members ; for his part, 
he could look without dissatisfaction upon 
the course which he had pursued upon 
that occasion, because he could with per- 
fect truth say, that he made no compro- 
mise of feeling or of principle. But when 
he remembered the period to which he 
alluded, he could not but remember, in 
connection with it, the fact, that men not 
accustomed to interfere in politics—men 
of the mcst sober modes of thinking, when 
asked what should be done to prevent the 
extreme of Reform, replied, “‘ You cannot 
stand where you are.” He would not 


follow up that statement by any observa- 
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tion on, or allusion to, what had occurred 
in both Houses of Parliament since they 
had assembled, further than this, that 
nothing had occurred during the whole 
period of their sitting, which did not most 
distinctly prove, that a change had taken 
place in the spirit of the times. Admit- 
ting that, he might then be asked why he 
hesitated in conceding at once all that 
Reformers demanded? He would reply, 
that he was a young Reformer, and, there- 
fore, naturally cautious, and susceptible 
of alarm, averse from great and rapid 
change. With those feelings, how was 
he brought to regard the present Bill—a 
Bill so entirely unexpected, not looked for 
by any class in the community—a Bill the 
least in the world calculated to effect that 
gradual, temperate, and judicious Reform, 
by which he, and those who thought with 
him, were to be converted ; however, he 
rejoiced that he had had an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments upon the occa- 
sion of the second reading, were it only 
for the sake of proving his sincerity. He 
should now come to a subject which sup- 
plied, as he conceived, just ground of 
complaint—of complaint against his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for the situation in which 
they placed the independent Members of 
that House. It was unreasonable in any 
set of men to come down to that House 
with a measure so complicated, and give 
the House only six weeks to consider of its 
details—a measure demanding such nicety 
of arrangement, instead of six weeks con- 
sideration, required six months. It was 
really too hard upon those who declared 
for the principle of the measure, to be 
called on to support its details at the short 
notice of six weeks—it was dealing with 
them too stringently to say, when they 
hesitated respecting some of its provisions, 
that the Government would have the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
It had, not unfrequently, been the practice 
of an Administration to stake their exist- 
ence upon the fate of a single measure. 
That might not perhaps be quite so con- 
venient ina Reformed Parliament. The 
present Administration, however, had 
staked the fate of the measure upon the 
result of the question raised by the motion 
of the gallant General, the member for 
Liverpool, while, in point of fact, it meant 
their own fate. They told the House that 
they would go out unless they had the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. Nothing, in his mind, could be 
VOL. III. {342 
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more unreasonable than to object to the Bill 
merely on the ground of a proposed change 
being made to the extent of preventing the 
reduction in the Members of that House 
originally contemplated. That, he really 
thought, had nothing to do with the prin- 
ciple of the measure ; yet, the moment it 
was adopted by the House, Government 
came down and declared that the whole 
character of the measure was changed, 
and that they would appeal to the people. 
He confessed, he could not look upon such 
a state of things otherwise than with re- 
gret. There was no independent Member 
in that House who was not interested in 
seeing a strong Government, for he really 
believed that most of the difficulties with 
which the country had to contend arose 
from the want of a strong Government; 
and he hoped that a Reformed Parliament, 
whenever they had one, would confer upon 
the country that blessing, though he could 
scarcely venture to anticipate such a re- 
sult. He begged to call the attention of 
the House to a remark made by the Attor- 
ney General in the course of the discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill. He asked, 
“« Had there ever been any great principle 
without compromise or without sacrifice?” 
That might be perfectly true—he believed, 
that no Cabinet had ever been formed 
without sacrifices; but when the present 
Cabinet was formed, he thought they 
ought to have come down to that House, 
and amicably entered into a discussion 
of the question qf Reform. In his opin- 
ion the Government ought to have been 
content to take in the way of Reform 
such concessions as a majority of that 
House was disposed to give them, and not 
make matters of detail a point of honour. 
The mere concession of the principle of 
Reform would have been hailed by the 
Reformers as a victory; and such changes 
might afterwards have been introduced as 
the course of events rendered necessary. 
He voted for the second reading of the 
Bill on the principle of conceding some 
change ; but surely to have voted for the 
proposition of the gallant General ought 
not to be imputed to any Gentleman 
as proceeding from a wish to defeat 
the Bill. He had a full and certain per- 
suasion that when the present delirium 
had had time to subside, a much more 
sober measure of Reform would be ma- 
tured. He had always avowed himself 
a moderate Reformer; and if those were 
the last words which be should have an 
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opportunity of uttering in that House, he 
would say, that he did not repent having 
always adhered to that declaration. 

Mr. Fyler said, having hicard the speech 
of the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down, the sincerity of whose motives 
he could not but admire, he begged to 
ie allowed to say a few words, 
explanation of the reasons which had in- 
duced him to give his vote. He did uot 
rise for the purpose of making what had 
been called an electioneering specch, but 
he hoped to be allowed to state why he 
had voted against the motion of the gal- 
lant General. 
to-day. He had long advocated Reform, 
even before it had become so fashionable. 
{fe had given his support to the second 
reading, because he was anxious to see 
rotten boroughs abolished ; and he had 
voted against the gallant General’s motion, 
because he wished to sce the Bill go un- 
hampered into the Committee. When the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), some ses- 
sions back, introduced a Bill of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, proposing to give Members to 
large towns, not at present represented, he 
had given the motion his support. With 
regard to the assertion of the hon. member 
for Preston on the measure brought for- 
ward by the present Government not being 
as that hon. Gentleman had declared, sa- 
tisfactory to the people of England, he 
(Mr. Fyler) begged Icave to deny that as- 
sertion. Ile believed, on the contrary, 
that they were not opposed to the Bill; 
and he denied that it was revolutionary in 
its principles. 

Mr, A. Bariny commenced by ob- 
serving, that as the House was likely to be 
indulged with no further discussions on 
this most important subject, he was anxious 
to say a very few words ; and the more so, 
as the Members were about to be sent to 
their constituents, under circumstances 
which required that their conduct should be 
fully understood, He might perhapssabject 
himself to the ridicule of some of the Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the louse 
when he avowed now that he had at all 
times been a moderate Reformer. He had 
heen at all times willing to give, and had 
at all times voted for giving, a share in the 
Representation to those large and populous 
towns which had in the progress of tine 
and by the increase of trade and manufac- 
tures growh up in this country, aud he 
had been willing to consent to sacha 
degree of disfranchisement of the decay- 
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ed and corrupt boroughs as might be 
required to give effect to that change. 
He had, he repeated, been at all times 
a friend to the improvement of the Repre- 
sentation, but he had at the same time al- 
ways maintained that they could commit no 
greater or more fatal error than to render 
that House the perfect organ of the popu- 
lar will, and to make its Members, al- 
though avowedly at liberty to exercise 
freedom of opinion, yet so much the image 
and acting so much under the coutrol of 
those who sent them to that House, that 
they would be liable any morning to receive 
a uotice to quit, such as that which had just 
been served on his hon. friend the member 
for Southwark, He would tell that House 
aud the country, that they would bitterly 
rue the day when its Members were thus 
converted into the mere tools of popular 
opinion. ‘The question of Reform was 
to be considered in two different points. 
The first was with reference to the pro- 
portions to be preserved between the 
three Estates of the Constitution, and the 
second with respect to the different in- 
terests which that House was intended to 
represent. He maintained ihat the peo- 
ple of this country were not as much from 
wisdom as from chance and circumstances 
placed, by the blessing of Providence, in a 
situation in every respect the best calcula- 
ted to secure the integrity of those three 
Estates, and to secure the preservation of 
those separate interests. If, however, he 
was told that the three Estates could stand 
on their sole and separate strengths, inde- 
pendent of each other, he denicd it most 
positively. Every page of history proved, 

that although nominally equal, these three 
states were closely blended in their pow- 
ers; and he was confident, that if the 
House of Commons ever became the pure 
and unalloyed organ of the people—that 
House of Lords, which now held its 
head so high, and which had acted such 

an illustrious part in the preservation of 
the liberties of this country—which had, 

i trath, laid the grounds of all the freedom 

they at present enjoyed—that House of 
Lords would soon sink into insignificance 

hefore the giant power of the daily inereas- 

ing influence of the House which on igs 

directly from the people. They would, i 

was true, have three nominally equal iis. 

tates; but it would be the contest of the 

giant and the dwarf, theoretically of the 

same power, but really possessing the re- 
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not the Monarch, but the House of Com- 
mons would rule, and the Government 
would become not only a democracy, but 
a democracy the most perfect that ever 
existed in the world. An hon. Baronet 
maintained, in reference to that subject, 
that the Crown would always possess the 
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veto on all the acts of the Commons. He 
denied the force of that argument. The 


power of the Crown, in such matters, was 
nominal. Theoretically the King might 
possess such a power, but what was it in 
practicé? He did not know what the peo- 
ple might, in time, be brought to bear ; 
but he contended that the veto was, at the 
present, a mere illusion. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that the Lords were driven to such 
a pass, that their assent was either delayed 
or considered of little consequence, did 
any one suppose that the King could re- 
fuse his assent to a measure which was 
forced on him by a purely popular House 
of Commons? The King of this country 
would, in effect, possess Toss power than 
the President of the States of America. 
He remembered a case which illustrated 
this point in a very peculiar manner. A 
treaty had been concluded by the Presi- 
dent between America and this country, 
and agreed to be ratified in the usual man- 
ner by the Council and Senate. It was 
necessary, however, to pass a Bill through 
the Congress, and on its being sent down 
to the Lower House, they debated it for 
one-and twenty days, and the Opposition 
having called for further Papers, they 
succeeded in carrying a motion to that ef- 
fect by a large majority. A Message was, 
of course, sent to demand the Papers ; 
and what did the House suppose was the 
answer of the President? Washington, 
be it recollected, no trifling friend of liber- 
ty and free institutions. Why, that the 
House had nothing to do with the Papers 
—that their contents were nothing to 
them—that the power was with him to 
make the treaty, and that they should 
have no Papers from him. What was the re- 
sult? Why, all parties were quite satis- 
fied, and matters went on as before. But | 
he should like to see the Minister who | 
would advise the King of this country to | 
return such an answer to a demand of the | 
British House of Commons. In theory, he 
repeated, the King might lave the power 
of refusing his assent to the demands of 
that House; but if such a reply had been 
made, or such a request refused to that 
House, he belicved there was not a man in 
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it who would not have cried out against it as 
a gross exercise of prerogative. They had 
been told that the Reform Bill was to restore 
the Constitution to its original purity ; but 
none of those who said so, condescended 
to tell them at what period that existed. 
They did not mention the time. They could 
not place their anno Domini in the precise 
period when that perfection existed. They 
had now been for upwards of 200 years 
under the working of the present system, 
aud those who advocated the present mea- 
sure were bound to point out those in- 
stances of oppression, misgovernment, and. 
destruction of national prosperity, of which 
such a period must produce numberless 
examples, before they went into that wide 
field of constitution-making, into which 
they were now disposed to lead the House. 
Some persons, to be sure, who were fond 
of theories, declared that the new Consti- 
tution was most beautiful, and anticipated 
from it the greatest benefits; but he con- 
fessed he should prefer, before they tried 
it, that its advocates would show how they 
suffered under the old one. It had been, 
he admitted, bandied about in all directions 
that the Members of that House took the 
money out of the pockets of the people, 
and wasted the substance of the nation on 
their friends and dependants; now, he 
should wish to know the Gentleman of 
that House who did so. He should like 
those who made these accusations to name 
the persons in the present day who were 
guilty of such practices. He did not mean 
to say there were not some old sinecures of 
twenty years’ standing, and not yet worn 
out, in the possession of Members of that 
House; but he defied any one to name a 
place other than those he had alluded to, 
which was enjoyed by any of the Members 
of that House, and for which he did not 
perform sufficient duty. With the excep- 
tion of the great Officers of State (who 
| were, by the bye, not balfenough paid), and 
| some of the Officers of the Army and Navy 
whose emoluments no man grudged, he 
| called on those persons to name a single 
| individual who had of late years received 
a sinecure office, or who was receiving pay 
without efficient service. If they could 
not name any such, then he would say 
they had not required the force of a rege- 
‘nerated House of Commons to carry into 
effect all plans of economy and retrench- 
ment. There had been upwards of 4,000 
‘public offices reduced or retrenched in the 
i course of a few short years. He happened 
3M2 
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to have been Chairman of a Committee 
which sat on public salaries, and he be- 
lieved he might say there was no place al- 
lowed to exist which did not require the 
performance of efficient duty; and yet 
when the Members of that House were 
sent back to their constituents, there was 
not a place in the kingdom in which they 
would not hear it thrown at the Members 
of that House, in some way or other, that 
they supported useless places and an extra- 
vagant expenditure, to the injury of their 
constituents and the destruction of their 
own character. Of all the Legislatures in 
the world he would say, nevertheless, that 
that of this country was the best; and of 
all the vile and dirty jobs that ever were 
conceived or executed, those of a Govern- 
ment of demagogues were the vilest and 
the worst. He repeated that he challenged 
those who accused the House of mean 
practices to lay their finger on the individ- 
ual who was guilty of them, or on the per- 
sons who received improper favours. No 
one could say, that those who served the 
Government in the higher offices of State 
did so for the money it brought them, for 
no one could hold such an office, even for 
a year, without being the poorer for the 
possession of it. He admitted there had 
been abuses of a gross description, but 
since the termination of the war they 
had been gradually diminishing, until he 
believed he might challenge the production 
of a single case of the kind which were then 
numerous and notorious. Up to the end 
uf the late war, the public accounts were 
kept in such a manner, that none but a 
few of the clerks of the public offices could 
understand them, and they very imperfectly. 
He remembered, that even the member for 
Middlesex was silent on the subject of 
ihose abuses and extravagancies, for the 
exposure of which he has since become ce- 
lebrated. And why was he so? Because 
the nature of the expenditure and the pub- 
lic accounts, and the war itself rendered 
inquiries into the finances of the country 
almost hopeless ; but, since the commence- 
ment of the peace, so zealous had been 
the inquiry, and so rigid the economy 
practised in every branch of the public ex- 
penditure, and the accounts of every branch 
of the service were stated so plainly and 
perspicuously, that he defied any man to 
point out the instance in which public 
money was corruptly misapplied. ‘The 
hon. Baronet, the member for the county 
of Devon (Sir 'T. Acland), had that night 
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explained the reason of his conduct on 
the Reform Bill, in a manner so manly, 
straight-forward, and honourable, that he 
very much mistook the nature and cha- 
racter of Englishmen, if, after such an 
explanation, he should be ill received by 
his constituents. That hon. Baronet had 
complained of the course pursued towards 
the House by the framers of the Reform 
Bill, and he (Mr. Baring) must agree with 
him, that no House of Commons had ever 
before been treated so uncourteously by 
the Ministers of the Crown. A measure 
of the greatest—the most vital importance 
to every class in the country—one on 
which there were, of course, and very 
naturally, a great variety of opinions—ex- 
citing the surprise, by its provisions, of 
even the most ultra-Reformers, was thrown 
on the Table of the House by the Govern- 
ment. They threw the Bill on the Table 
—a Bill of such complicated details, and 
involving such extensive interests ; but it 
was not for the consideration or exam- 
ination of that House. No. They were 
not to touch a word of it. They (the 
Ministers) were all wisdom. They could 
make no mistakes. There was the Bill. 
That House, a deliberative assembly, was 
not to deliberate on that which of all 
others concerned them most nearly. They 
were to take the Bill as it was presented 
to them—to take it as they found it—and 
if they did not like it, why then they were 
ordered to go about their business, He 
challenged any man to produce any case, 
or any time in which a House of Commons 
had been presented with such a proposition, 
and treated in such a manner, for daring 
to exercise its constitutional privilege of 
examination and inquiry into the merits of 
its principles and its details. Speaking 
of the Bill itself, he should like to be told 
how the Crown was to find a place for 
its officers in that House? He might be 
told, through popular Representation. But 
supposing that the Crown found it neces- 
sary to fight a battle with popular pre- 
judice. What would be the consequence ? 
And supposing that the Crown was to 
have no power to oppose the prejudices 
and the impulses of the third Estate, and 
that the most fickle of the three—of what 
use would the Crown be? If, however, it 
were intended that the Crown should have 
servants to support its interests, how were 
they to get™into that House ; and when in, 
how were they to retain their seats? He 
was not aware of any clause in the Bill 
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which gave the King’s servants an ex officio | 


power to sit in that House, as in France, | 


either with or without a vote; and how, 
then, was the King’s business to be con- 
ducted? They would have those who had 


taken an oath to their Sovereign to keep | 


his commands and support his interests, 
looking, not to the fulfilment of their 
pledge, or to the discharge of their duty, 
but to the opinion of the people, and to 
the probable consequences of their actions 
on the feelings of their constituents at the 
next election. The effect of such a state 
of things might be easily foreseen, although 
those who talked theoretically, but wildly, 
on such matters, would lead them to 
believe that the popular voice would always 
give way, or be perfectly in unison with 
justice on all urgent and trying occasions. 
It was scarcely possible to believe that 
men could be serious who advanced such 
arguments. Why, all the great blunders 
and follies of the Government of this 
country were committed at the sound of 
popular clamour. To go no farther back, he 
would mention the Convention of Cintra 
as an evidence of popular folly and delu- 
sion. Then there was more recently the 
religious question with respect to Ireland, 
on which the popular opinion was decid- 
edly expressed. He might mention, as a 


third, the West-India question, on which | 


there prevails so much of error and misap- 
prehension; and last, though not least, 
he might mention by way of illustration, 
and without meaning the slightest offence 
to his learned friend, the Attorney Gene- 
ral, the case of an illustrious client of his, 
which had been wholly sustained and sup- 
ported by popular opinion. It was the 
force of this public opinion, and its corre- 
spondent rankness, and restlessness, and 
fickleness, that he dreaded from the expe- 
riment of the Government. At the pre- 
sent moment that House had just power 
enough to deliberate well, and to act cau- 
tiously, independent of the popular voice ; 
but not power enough to resist the popu- 
lar will; and Jit was “this union— this per- 
fection of deliberation and of action, and 
yet of sympathy with the popular feelings, 
which he preferred to that which was offered 
them; because he doubted much whether 
even the wisdom of the Government could 
produce anything better fitted to the ad- 
vantage of the country, than the present 
House of Commons, or which would work 
better for the other Estates which shared 
the power of the House of Commons. 
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After the Ministers, he might ask, how 
the Crown was to find seats for its Law 
Officers? He knew that the new Bill 
would give the House lawyers enough, 
but 7 what means was the Crown to ob- 
tain Law Officers fitted for its service ? 
It might be said, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney General, was 
himself an answer to that question. But 
without intending to cast the slightest 
disrespect on his learned friend, it should 
be recollected, that the learned Gentleman 
had throughout the whole of his political 
lite, been remarked as one of those politici- 
ans who held high and extreme opinions ; 
and was the King then always to have an 


| Attorney or Solicitor General who held 


high and extreme opinions? And was it 
not to be recollected that the very nature 
of Crown prosecutions, unless they were 
never to be undertaken but at the po- 
pular instigation, tended to injure alaw- 
yer in the opinions of popular interests ? 
At the present moment the Minister of the 
day could go into the King’s Bench, and 
select any able and popular lawyer for 
the King’s service ; because, looking up, 
as all young lawyers now did, to the 
Bench, and to the places in the gift of 
the Crown, they naturally laboured to 
court the favour of the Monarchy and the 
Aristocracy more than the Democracy ; 
but if the Reform Bill was once passed, 
the voung lawyer could not look to the 
Crown or to the Ministry, but to his Con- 
stituents of Holborn or of Tyburn ; and 
he would seek to raise himself on the steps 
of the ladder, not by fitting himself to 
serve the Crown, but the populace. He 
felt strongly on this subject, and, perhaps, 
he expressed himself too strongly; but no 
one could look without apprebension at 
the prospect of the Crown being denuded 
of all its influence, and the Sovereien 
power placed in the hands of those who 
must wield it to those base purposes which 
moralists had already so strongly depicted. 
He did not wish to increase the power of 
the Crown, but he did not wish to see it 
diminished or destroyed, as it must be if 
the principle now prevailing was allowed 
to operate. Hethought that the country 
stood well as it was, and that there could 
not be any greater, nor more melancholy 
mistake, than to suppose there was any- 
thing in the present state of the world 
which called on them to make a great 
effort, for the purpose of strengthening 
the popular portion of the Legislature, 
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A great deal had been said of the purity 
of future Parliaments and future elections ; 
but were they going to become so wonder- 
fully pure? Of all the impurities of which 
they had lately heard so much, down to 
that Cloaca Maxima, the borough of 
Liverpool, he believed there was not one 
that woald not remain the same, or be 
even increased. ‘They were about to in- 
crease the number of voters in the great 
towns, and the class of voters among whom 
corruption most prevailed ; and therefore, 
although people might flatter themselves 
that they were likely to gain other ad- 
vantages, he would say, if he knew any- 
thing of the people of this country, that 
greater freedom from bribery would not be 
one of them. But then it was said they 
were going to get rid of the nomination 
boroughs. ‘To a certain extent they un- 
doubtedly were about to do so; but they 
were at the same time leaving some mark- 
ed and singular instances of Nomination 
Boroughs of the worst description wholly 
untouched. He did not like to mention 
names, for it was frequently considered an 
invidious and unjust thing; but as the 
names of Newark and Stamford had been 
bandied about in every corner of the king- 
dom, he might just take leave to remind 
them, that as they were nomination-bo- 
roughs of a description much worse than 
Sarum or Gatton, they would remain wholly 
untouched by any of the provisions of the 
Bill. The Bill would make Newark a 
closer borough than at present, and place 
it more strictly under the nomination of 
the Duke of Newcastle than ever. And 
how was that power of nomination exer- 
cised? Why, by turning poor people out 
of their houses after the election was over. 
Again, a learned friend of his was lately 
turned out of a borough on account of a 
vote he gave on that Bill; and the borough 
of Malton was left with two Members. 
It was not only left, but it would be made 
closer by the Bill. He was rather sorry 
that the Billhad not gone into a Commit- 
tee, that all these points might be clearly 
made known to the people of England, and 
that they might not be deluded by being 
told that they had got rid of the nomina- 
tion boroughs. It was all a deception on 
the people. It would give a monopoly of 
these places to a few great families, and 
strike off all intermediate interests. Four 
or five great families would get the whole 
of that sort of property into their hands, 
and all the intermediate families—all the 
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lesser gentlemen were to be swept away 
and held up to opprobrium, as the great 
impurities of the country. It was recom- 
mended to the landed interest, by saying 
that it would strengthen that interest. 
But when that interest was so strength- 
ened, it would come into conflict with a 
more numerous manufacturing interest, 
and between these two interests, who bad 
many causes of contest, the battle would 
be fought. All intermediate interests 
would be swept away, and these two great 
interests would divide the whole between 
them. But when the battle came, it was 
not dithicult to foresee, looking at the su- 
perior intelligence of the manufacturing 
classes, how it would terminate. He had 
heard a phrase of a noble Lord in another 
place, which he cherished. The noble 
Lord said, that he “sincerely believed 
that the House of Commons of England, 
with all its defects, was the best Repre- 
sentative body that ever was formed.” 
This was a valuable admission from the 
noble Lord who would re-construct the 
whole of it? He would take this admis- 
sion of an enemy, and be would ask-— 
should they abandon this old Constitution, 
so marked by wisdom, to adopt a new one, 
the merits of which could not be known. 
For his part he would stick to the old one, 
which was recommended by such an au- 
thority. He had always professed himself 
a friend to moderate Reform; but he 
never expected that anything should have 
come from his hon. friend which he could 
not agree to. If in the new Parliament 
they were to have the whole Bill and no- 
thing but the Bill, that Bill should have 
his opposition, and nothing but his oppo- 
sition. He should have been proud to 
have been one of the Barons whose name 
was attached to Magna Charta; but he 
should feel almost as proud to have his 
name preserved as having opposed this 
Bill. 

Lord Leveson Gower succeeded, after 
some time, in obtaining a hearing, and 
went on to say, that he rose principally to 
protest against the measure of the disso- 
lution before hand, that the whole of the 
responsibility might rest on those who ad- 
vised the dissolution. He apprehended 
great danger from Ireland, as there were 
circumstances which made him think that 
country was not tranquil. Unless the 
Ministers had some means of preserving 
tranquillity which other persons could 
not know, he dreaded the state of that 
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country. The measure would unite the 
enemies of Monarchy here with the ene- 
mies of the Church in Ireland. The 
people of Europe, who watched the course 
of events would be astonished at such a 
suicidal proceeding. He protested against 
It. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson begged to be per- 
mitted tosay afew words, He wished only to 
say, that he disapproved of the conduct of 
the hon. member for Devon and his party, 
in having voted for the second reading 
of the Bill, and in then having voted for 
the amendment of General Gascoyne, 
which was intended only to defeat the 
Bill. That the hon. member for Devon 
must have known, and yet he voted for it. 
Ministers were pledged to give an addi- 
tional Representation to Ireland and Scot- 
land; they were pledged to decrease the 
number of Members in that House; and 
therefore it must have been plain to every 
map that the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant General was intended for nothing 
else but to defeat the Bill. 

Mr. W. Bankes moved an adjournment. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was always 
ready to consent to an adjournment when 
many Gentlemen had to address the 
House; but as not one hon. Member had 
during the whole debate confined himself 
to, or spoken on, the question before the 
House, he should feel it to be his duty to 
resist the proposed adjournment to the 
utmost of his power. 

On the motion for adjournment the 
House divided — 

For the adjournment 164; Against it 
142-—Majority against Ministers 22. 


Prorogation of 


erence rcess — 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 22, 1831. 

ProroGation oF Partrament.] His 
Majesty went in state, this day, to pro. 
rogue the two Houses of Parliament. 

Their Lordships began to assemble at 
two o’clock. The number of Peers in at- 
tendance was very great. 

The Lord Chancellor, at twenty minutes 
before three o’clock, took his seat. 

The Duke of Gordon presented a Peti- 
tion from the Royal Borough of Forres, 
against Reform. 

The Lord Chancellor immediately left 
the Woolsack, and withdrew from the 
House, for the purpose, it was presumed, 
of receiving his Majesty. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Mans- 
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field, the Earl of Shaftesbury was imme- 
diately called to the Chatr. 

On his taking the Chair, 

Lord Wharncliffe rose and said, he be 
lieved there was no doubt as to the pur- 
pose for which their Lordships— 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order, 
and said, that he should move that the 
Standing Order of the House be read, that 
noble Lords should be seated in their 
proper places [cries of ‘ hear, hear!” and 
‘order, order !”|; for he observed a noble 
Duke sitting next to one of the junior 
Barons. [The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Lyndhurst were, it is supposed, al- 
luded to.] 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
order. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde also rose 
to order at the same time. 

Lord Lyndhurst also rose, but the noise 
in the House was so great, that it was 
alinost impossible to ascertain what the 
noble Lord said. He was understood to 
object to the conduct of the Dake of 
Richmond. There was nothing in the 
Lordships’ proceedings so disorderly as 
the conduct of the noble Duke, and the 
course he had adopted was uncalled for. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that if 
such language was made use of in that 
House, he should also move that the 
Standing Order be read, that no offensive 
language should be used by noble Lords 
in that House; [great confusion, amidst 
which the Marquis of Londonderry’s voice 
was distinctly heard, calling out that he 
rose to order}. 

The Marquis of Londonderry would be 
glad to know from the noble Duke oppo- 
site, what offensive language had been 
made use of by the noble Chief Baron ? 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
the noble Duke under him had not said 
the noble Chief Baron had used offensive 
language. He said, that it would be 
proper to move the Stauding Order that 
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no such language be used. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that if the noble Duke thought he was to 
be the only hero in this coup d'état, he 
would find himself very much mistaken. 
If the noble Duke wished to prevent their 
Lordships from speaking, or to deprive 
them of their rights, he would find himself 
mistaken. He pitied the man who could 
have recourse to such shifts [loud eres of 
“‘ Order of the Day!” Lord Wharnclitle 
standing on the floor]. 
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Something like silence having at length 
been obtained, 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he was in his 
situation as a Peer of that House, and he 
should take the liberty of demanding to 
be heard. He had given notice of a Mo- 
tion which he would not then preface with 
any observations, but which he would, 
according to the notice, take leave to read, 
as he was most anxious that his Motion 
should be entered on their Lordships’ 
Journals. The noble Lord accordingly 
read the following Motion, ‘‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, humbly to represent to his Majesty, 
that we, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, think 
ourselves bound in duty humbly to repre- 
sent to his Majesty, that alarming reports 
of an intended Dissolution of Parliament 
have gone forth; that, dutifully acknow- 
ledging the wisdom of the Constitution in 
trusting to the Crown that just and legal 
prerogative, and fully confiding in his 
Majesty’s royal wisdom and paternal care 
of his people, for the most beneficial ex- 
ercise of it, we desire, with great humility, 
to represent to his Majesty, that it appears 


to us, that a Prorogation, or Dissolution of 


Parliament at the present juncture, and 
under the present excitement of the pub- 
lic mind, both in Great Britain and [re- 
Jand, is likely to be attended with great 
danger to his Majesty’s Crown and dig- 
nity, and to every institution of the State, 
by preventing that calm and deliberate 
consideration of any question tending to 
the Reform of the Representation of the 
people, which the importance of that sub- 
ject so especially requires.” 

The Lord Chancellor at this moment 
entered the House, and immediately ad- 
dressing it, said, with great emphasis— 
“« T never yet heard that the Crown ought 
not to dissolve Parliament whenever it 
thought fit, particularly at a moment when 
the House of Commons had thought fit 
to take the extreme and unprecedented 
step of refusing the Supplies” [loud cries 
of “hear, hear!” and also, at the same 
time, cries of “ the King, the King!” and 
altogether immense confusion. The Lord 
Chancellor immediately again left the 
House to receive his Majesty. ] 

The Marquis of Londonderry called 
loudly again, and his calls were accom- 
panied by those of others, for the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to take the Chair. 
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The Earl of Shaftesbury resumed the 
Woolsack amidst cries of “ order, order ! 
chair, chair! Order of the Day, Order of 
the Day! shame, shame, shame! the 
King, the King!” It is impossible to de- 
scribe the confusion, the noise, and impe- 
tuosity that prevailed from one end of the 
House to the other. The Peeresses pre- 
sent seemed alarmed. Some of the Peers 
were, as it appeared in the confusion, 
almost scuffling, and as if shaking their 
hands at each other in anger. At last, 

The Earl of Mansfield obtained a hear- 
ing, and said, that he never, in the whole 
course of his life, had witnessed such a 
scene, and he trusted he never should see 
the like again. He had heard with aston- 
ishment, from the noble and learned 
Lord, lately on the Woolsack, that it was 
incumbent on the King to dissolve Par- 
liament when the House of Commons had 
taken the extreme and unprecedented 
step of refusing supplies. He desired to 
use no intemperate expression; but as far 
as God had given him, perhaps, an imper- 
fect share of understanding, he felt that 
the King and the country were now about 
to be placed in a most awful predicament, 
such as they never had been in before. 
He would not accuse his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters with anything like a want of charity, 
but he did accuse them of weakness, and 
of conspiring together against the safety 
of the State, and of making the Sovereign 
the instrument of his own destruction 
[‘‘ hear, hear!” and great confusion.| Upon 
the question of Reform he had not stated 
his opinion, because the Bill had not been 
before that House, and because he could 
not trust himself to speak upon it. He 
thought, too, that the probability was, that 
the Bill never would come there—that it 
must, as in fact it had done, close the last 
of those inglorious aberrations—those un- 
tried theories—those untenable specula- 
tions in which the Ministers had indulged, 
who had been merely distinguished for 
incapacity such as was never observed be- 
fore. The dissolution of Parliament was 
one of the measures suggested by a faction 
in a disturbed country. It was the result 
of the councils of those who had advised 
the King to adopt a plan of Reform, such 
as they themselves had never before 
thought of, and such as they had never 
hoped to carry even when they presented 
it to Parliament, presenting it merely to 
show that they redeemed their pledge, 
and applying, at the same time, with men- 
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dicant timidity to their antagonists to 
suggest a better plan. It was not, in fact, 
a dissolution of Parliament they now 
meant, but it was what they themselves 
candidly confessed they wished to have 
—namely, a reformed House of Parlia- 
ment. And why did they want a reformed 
House of Parliament ? To gratify, they 
said, the people. But what did the pe- 
titions of the people pray for? They 
prayed, indeed, for a Reform of Parlia- 
ment, but they prayed for that for which 
they expected it would give them. Their 
desire, in the first instance, was, to have a 
reduction of taxes, which they knew could 
not take place without a previous reduc- 
tion of the National Debt; next the re- 
duction of sinecures, next the reduction 
of salaries, and next the appropriation of 
that species of property, which has 
hitherto been called Church property, to 
an entirely different purpose. First of 
all, too, they wanted that every house- 
holder in.the kingdom, paying scot and 
lot, should have a vote, and that that vote 
should be by Ballot, which they, in their 
reformed view considered right. Now, he 
was ready as a Peer to give his advice to 
the King, and if he were censured for 
having interested views, he could not 
complain, because much more worthy 
persons than himself had been similarly 
misrepresented. He had thought it his 
duty to state to his Majesty, and his Ma- 
jesty had been most graciously pleased to 
hear him, that if he should be unfortu- 
nately advised to assist the progress of the 
measure of Reform that had been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, that 
should he give it his assent, even in a 
considerably amended shape, though he 
could not predict either the manner or the 
gradations of the attack, yet that he (Lord 
Mansfield) was certain an attack would 
immediately afterwards be made upon the 
credit of the country—upon the National 
Debt—upon the privileges and upon the 
existence of that House, and, at last, 
upon the privileges of the Crown itself— 
those privileges which the Crown did not 
hold for its own benefit but for the happi- 
ness and interests of the people, with 
which it was closely and intimately con- 
nected. He had a pleasure in repeating 
this at a time when popular clamour was 
at its height, and if in his warmth he had 
expressed anything that was personally 
offensive to any individual, he disclaimed 
—— [Here cries of “The King, —the 
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King,” were heard, and a loud voice 
sounding out—‘‘ God save the King.” At 
that instant the large doors were thrown 
open on the right hand side of the 
Throne, and his Majesty, accompanied 
by his attendants, entered the House. His 
Majesty mounted the Throne with a firm 
step, seated himself, and immediately 
bowed to those on the right and left, 
saying he begged their Lordships to be 
seated. | 

The House of Commons was summoned 
to attend at the Bar, and soon appeared, 
preceded by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
was accompanied by about 100 Members, 
who rushed in very tumultuously. 

The Speaker addressed his Majesty in 
the following words :— 


Parliament. 


‘May it please your Majesty, we 
your Majesty’s faithful Commons ap- 
proach your Majesty with profound re- 
spect ;—and, Sire, in no period of our 
history, have the Commons House of 
Parliament more faithfully responded to 
the real feelings and interests of your 
Majesty’s loyal, dutiful, and affectionate 
people; while it has been their earnest 
desire to support the dignity and honour 
of the Crown, upon which depend the 
greatness, the happiness, and the pros- 
perity of this country.” 


The Royal Assent was given to the 
Civil List Bill—Indemnity Bill—Colonial 
Trade Bill — Post-Office Sale Bill—and 
several private Bills. His Majesty then 
read the following most gracious Speech 
in a firm, distinct, and audible manner: 


“« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“‘ | have come to meet you for the pur- 
pose of proroguing this Parliament, with a 
view to its immediate dissolution. 

“‘T have been induced to resort to this 
measure for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sense of my People, in the way in 
which it can be most constitutionally and 
authentically expressed, on the expediency 
of making such changes in the Repre- 
sentation as circumstances may appear to 
require, and which, founded upon the 
acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
tion, may tend at once to uphold the just 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown, and 
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to give security to the liberties of the 


Prorogation of 


People. 
‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“‘} thank you for the provision you have 
made for the maintenance of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, and I offer you 
my special acknowledgments for the ar- 
rangements you have made for the state 
and comfort of my Royal Consort; I 
have also to thank you for the Supplies 
which you have furnished for the Public 
Service ; | have obse:ved with satisfaction 
your endeavours to introduce a_ strict 
Economy into every branch of that Ser- 
vice; and I trust that the early attention 
of a new Parliament, which I shall forth- 
with direct to be called, will be applied to 
the prosecution of that important objcct. 

“« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

““[T am happy to inform you, that the 
friendly intercourse which subsists between 
Myself and Foreign Powers, affords the 
best hopes of the continuance of Peace, 
to the preservation of which my most 
anxious endeavours will be constantly di- 
rected. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘‘In resolving to recur to the sense of 
My People, in the present circumstances 
of the Country, I have been influenced 
only by a paternal anxiety for the content- 
ment and happiness of my Subjects, to 
promote which, I rely with confidence on 
your continued and zealous assistance.” 


_ The Lord Chancellor immediately said: 
—My Lords, and Gentlemen ; it is his 
Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure, that 
this Parliament be prorogued to Tuesday, 
the 10th of May next, to be then and 
there holden, and this Parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued till Tuesday, the 10th 
of May next. His Majesty then retired. 
The Commons returned to their own 
House, and the Peers separated. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 22, 1831. 
ProroGation OF ParutamMeNt.] The 
Speaker, dressed in his full robes of Office, 
took the Chair at half-past two o’cleok, 
and the House wasalmostinstantly crowded 
with Members. 
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Mr. Hodges having presented a Petition 
from Woolwich, Kent, in favour of the 
Reform Bill, 

Sir R. Vyvyan, on the motion that it be 
brought up, rose to address the House. 
Although he might on this occasion be 
told, as he was last night, that the present 
was not a fitting opportunity to address 
that House on the subject of the Reform 
Bill, yet when he saw the Speaker dressed 
in his full official robes, and knew as much 
from that fact as from the agitation visible 
out of doors, that a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was at hand, he thought he had a 
right to offer some observations to them 
hefore they were sent back to their constitu- 
ents. This was, he believed, the first time 
for many a year, that the Parliament of this 
country had been dissolved by the exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative after the 
House of Commons had come toa vote 
which hindered the Government from pro- 
ceeding with the Ordnance Estimates. In 
consequence of the adjournment proposed 
by his hon. friend, the member for Marl- 
borough—proposed, he admitted, for the 
purpose of stopping the passing of these 
Estimates—the Government had adopted 
the determination to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, although the Supplies had not been 
voted, and the Estimates not gone throagh, 
calculating, no doubt, on their being able 
to procure a Bill of Indemnity from that 
next Parliament, which they hoped would 
prove more favourable to their wishes. 
He thought, however, that they should 
not make too sure of such a result; for 
he doubted much whether, even with the 
assistance of that Bill which they now 
counted so securely on being able to carry, 
they were likely to obtain a Parliament 
reformed to such an extent as to grant 
a Bill of Indemnity under such circum- 
stances to any Ministry, even to one 
much more prudent than the present had 
proved itself; and a less prudent one it 
would be difficult for any one conversant 
with our history to point out. He might, 
however, be permitted to say, that in the 
course of a very few years, the country, 
and even Ministers themselves, would 
bitterly repent the steps they had taken 
on this occasion. They had incurred an 
awful responsibility in this country, and 
particularly in Ireland, and brought into 
serious jeopardy their own welfare, and 
that of all connected with them. It was 
useless to conceal the fact, that even if 
revolution became the consequence of 
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the course that day to be adopted, his 
Majesty had an undoubted right to dissolve 
his Parliament, and to call fora new set 
of men to represent the opinions of his 
people. But those who gave him that 
advice incurred a most awful responsi- 
bility; and, in his opinion, the success of 
that measure on which they rested their 
defence for the dissolution was extremely 
doubtful, while they had sacrificed the 
peace of the country for the purpose of 
catching at a fleeting and momentary po- 
pularity. He was glad of an opportunity 
to speak his sentiments on this subject ; 
and he would take the advantage of the 
few moments of existence which was. still 
left to them, to speak a few words of truth 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, to relieve them 
from the errors into which they had fallen, 
and to show them that they had much 
mistaken and much misrepresented the 
manner and the means through which they 
came into power. A strong party of the 
Members of that House became, it was 
well known discontented with what had 
taken place with reference to a portion of 
the empire. They wished to see a power- 
ful, and able, and enlightened body of 
men placed in the Government, because 
they saw every motion made for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the distresses of the 
country denounced, and every other motion 
for the same object rendered utterly use- 
less. They felt, therefore, that the 
Government of the time being, as much 
for what it had done, as from its refusals 
to listen to any remonstrances with refer- 
ence to what should be done, was un- 
worthy of the confidence of the country, 
and they determined to oppose it. It was 
the body he had just spoken of that had 
turned out the late Government, and 
brought the present into power. He could 
tell them that was the cause of their cle- 
vation. It was not the desire of the coun- 
try for Reform, nor the declaration of the 
noble Duke at the head of the late Govern- 
ment against Reform, that had deprived 
his Government of power, but the unani- 
mous wish of the country that its state 
should be taken into consideration. Now 
what had been the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government since they obtained 
office ? They had not done any one act to 
satisfy the country, but, on the contrary, 
had proved themselves the most incapable 
and the most inconsistent set of men that 
were ever called to preside over its affairs, 
making propositions one day, and aban- 
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doning them the next, and even withdraw- 
ing their famons Reform Bill, because 
that House had thought fit to express an 
opinion that the number of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people should not be less- 
ened. It was well known that the party 
which voted against the late Government 
did not expect that that Government 
would be succeeded by a pure Whig Ad- 
ministration. An Administration of that 
kind had, however, been formed, and rely- 
ing on the unpopularity of their adversaries, 
and fortified by the assistance of a species 
of condottieri, who went round from one 
side of the House to the other, first de- 
claring against Reform, and afterwards 
upholding the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill, they now sought to 
keep their power contrary to the votes of 
the Members of that House. The present 
Ministers, he admitted, took office with 
the feeling of the House in their favour ; 
for they knew well that they possessed no 
means of raising a majority through their 
own party. They were supported and 
upheld in their struggles for power by his 
friends ; they had been tried, and found 
wanting ; they had tried the right hon. 
Gentleman the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
and he was found wanting ; they tried an- 
other right hon. Gentleman on measures of 
commerce and finance, and he also had 
been found wanting. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in a short speech at the 
commencement of his career, had ex- 
pressed himself as if he was favourable to 
a change of the currency; but he had 
been immediately afterwards contradicted 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This, then, was the manner 
in which they tampered with a question 
that had produced the greatest possible 
excitement in the country. When they 
proceeded to deal with others of as great 
importance in a similar manner, and their 
imprudent course was stayed by the House, 
then they advised his Majesty to dissolve 
the Parliament. The Members of that 
House were then to be sent back to their 
constituents as hostile to all Reform, 
stigmatised as opposed to every species of 
Reform, and setting at nought the feel- 
ings and wishes of their constituents. 
They who said this—the Ministers who 
proclaimed this to the country, knew it was 
not so—they knew that the House was not 
hostile to all Reform, but they felt that 
the House had changed its opinion with 
respect to them; and he would tell them 
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one of the reasons why it had changed ;— 
they had proclaimed, that for the first 
time in the history of this country it was 
about to possess a Ministry that scorned 
to govern by influence— but what had they 
done ? they had advised his Majesty to 
turn out of his household those persons 
who held opinions contrary to their wishes, 
and they had drawn from the Whig bo- 
roughs all the Members who dared to vote 
against them—thus using that very in- 
fluence they had boasted they would never 
have recourse to. The learned Civilian 
(Dr. Lushington) said, last night, that 
he (Sir R. Vyvyan) wished to raise the 
No-Popery cry in this country. He 
avowed that that was the feeling on which 
he proceeded with reference to the Re- 
form Bill. It was necessary that he should 
give utterance to that feeling when he 
found the balance of Representation be- 
tween Ireland and England about to be 
destroyed—when he found the number of 
the Members of Ireland about to be in- 
creased, and those of England to be di- 
minished—and at atime when he found 
that the members of the Catholic Church 
in that country used their utmost exertions 
to support that political interest which 
would aggrandise their religion at the ex- 
pense of that of the Protestants. He did 
not blame the priests for preferring the 
support of their own religion to that of 
the other but he did blame the Minis- 
ters who gave them the means to exer- 
cise their power; and who had, for the 
sake of supporting their own views in 
this country felt no dread of resorting 
to a dissolution of Parliament, and to 
a new election in Ireland. It appeared 
that the member for Waterford was to be 
brought up for judgment; but it should 
be recollected, that there might be such a 
thing as a cross. Did not the whole pro- 
ceeding look exceedingly like a compact 
between the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the First Lord of the Treasury ? The 
noble Lord, it was well known, had avow- 
ed his determination that the Union should 
not be dissolved. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, on his part, avowed that 
the great object of his life was the ac- 
complishment of Catholic Emancipation ; 
and that, when that was achieved, the 
next great object was that of the Repeal 
of the Union. Which of these two per- 
sons, then, was to give up his object—the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford, 
gr the first Lord of the Treasury? Was 
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the Union with [reland to be maintained 
or dissolved? Could they consider it so 
certain, after what they had heard, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not persevere in his intention, the moment 
he obtained an opportunity? He wished 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been in his piace to answer him, for that 
hon, and learned Gentleman really was 
the Governor of Ireland. He would have 
expressed to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber his hope, that he would exercise the 
influence now placed in his hands—an in- 
fluence more extensive than that possessed 
by any other man—to preserve the peace 
of Ireland, in mercy to the weakness of 
the Administration, and still more in mercy 
to the Irish people themselves. A circum- 
stance had come to his knowledge, con- 
nected with the county of Cornwall, which 
he thought worthy of attention. He 
should not mention the names of persons or 
titles or Representatives; but he should 
merely say, that four persons were at the 
present moment confined in gaol at Bod- 
min, because, as it was stated in their 
petition, they had not voted for a certain 
Gentleman who had since been returned 
to that House for a borough in a different 
part of the Kingdom. The borough in 
which this occurred once belonged to 
a Whig. It had now been purchased by 
a Tory, and what, therefore, had the 
Whig done? The noble Lord who 
now professed himself so firm a friend 
to the disfranchisement of all boroughs, 
adhered, it would seem, most tenaciously 
to the maintenance of the rights he 
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possessed in those which belonged to 
him. Under the Constitution as it now 


existed, the country had flourished for two 
centuries, but if the Bill brought in by the 
Government should be carried, the mea- 
sures would be of a very different descrip- 
tion, and the Constitution would admit of 
a very new construction. Already an at- 
tempt had been made on the property of 
the fundholder. Did the fundholders 
think, then, that if the Parliament was 
reformed according to the project of the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, that their 
property would remain unvisited in the 
midst of the spoliation? He stated it as 
his firm belief, founded on the experience 
of every country of which history makes 
mention, that no new Government, nor 
any new nfode of Representation, had ever 
much respect for the debts which had been 
incurred under preceding systems, He 
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would say, that the fundholder would 
vainly hope to save his property if the 
Parliament should be altered. Past Ad- 
ministrations had, from their situation or 
their mismanagement, saddled the country 
with heavy debts. How, then, did the 
present Government propose to lower 
these debts, except by taxing the funds? 
There was no use in standing on forms at 
that time. It could not be expected that 
at such a crisis, and on such an occasion, 
he should speak directly to the question. 
The question, in fact, was simply this— 
was Parliament to be dissolved or not ? 
The question was, whether that Parliament 
was to be dissolved, and the Members seut 
back to their constituents, because they 
had pronounced an opinion that the 
English representation should not be re- 
duced. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to Order. The 
hon. Baronet said there was no ques- 
tion before the House on which the hon. 
member for -Cornwall could address them 
in this manner He knew a Petition had 
been presented on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but the hon. member 
for Cornwall said the question on which 
he was speaking was Dissolution or not 
Dissolution, and that he had a right to 
speak on that question. From both pro- 
positions he begged to express his dis- 
sent. 

The Speaker said, the question arising 
out of the Petition presented by the hon. 
member for Kent was Parliamentary Re- 
form. The question for him to determine 
was, whether or not the observations of 
the hon. member for Cornwall had a pro- 
per application to that question. Hecon- 
fessed he must say that, according to his 
opinion of the Rules and Orders of that 
House, he could not see that the obser- 
vations of the hon. member for Cornwall 
were not applicable to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by observing, with 
some emotion, that he wished to be per- 
mitted to hope that hon, Members would 
he good enough to compute the laws of 
order in that House as he had laid them 
down. 

Mr. Tennyson wished to be permitted 
to say a few words to the House. He 
should be the last man in that House to 
dispute the decisions of the Chair; but 
his hon. Friend Sir F. Burdett had dis- 
puted the relevancy of the speech made 
by the hon, member for Cornwall with 
reference to the Petition, and he reminded 
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the House that his hon. Friend charged 
that hon. Member with diverging into 
other matters not contained in the Pe- 
tition. 

The Speaker rose, amidst loud cheers, 
and said, the question was not whether the 
hon. Member had strictly adhered to what 
was contained within the four corners of 
the petition, but whether the general tenor 
and scope of his speech did not come 
within the subject matter introduced to 
the House by a petition on the subject of 
Reform. 

Mr. Tennyson again rose amidst great 
confusion. He entirely agreed with what 
had fallen from the Speaker, but he begged 
to repeat, that the hon. Baronet had 
charged the hon. member for Cornwall 
with speaking on a question that was not 
before the House; ‘‘ and,” added the hon. 
Member, “although you gainsay it, Sir, I 
state it still [great confusion, cries of 
“ Order!” “ Chair!” §c.J—I say it is 
most disorderly and unconstitutional for 
any hon. Member, be he whom he may, 
to state that the question before this 
House of Commons is, whether this 
House shall be dissolved or not” [‘ order!” 
“bar!” “chair!” and great confusion for 

ome minutes}. 

Sir R. Vyvyan at length obtained a 
hearing, and observed, that this was the 
first time, he believed, within their recol- 
lection, that the law of order, as laid down 
by the Speaker, had been disputed by any 
Member of that House—[continued cheer- 
ing, during which] 

Lord John Russell rose, and vainly at- 
tempted to obtain a hearing. We under- 
stood him to say, the hon. Baronet had 
been mistaken in supposing that the de- 
cision of the Speaker was disputed; but 
he was assailed with such shouts of “‘ order” 
and “‘ Chair,” that he was compelled to give 
way to 

Sir R. Vyvyan: The hon. Baronet 
recommenced by observing, that he could 
have wished much, when leave was ob- 
tained for him to go on, that some person 
had reminded him of the topic on which 
he was speaking. All that he had been 
saying came, however, to this—that Minis- 
ters were about to incur a fearful respon- 
sibility, and that the consequences must 
be on their heads. They had held out an 
invitation to every class in the country to 
support the Reform Bill, as the means ‘of 
securing them peculiar advantages. But 
no change could take place in this coun- 
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try, in favour of one class, which must 
not produce some injury to another. How 
was it possible, he would ask, fora change 
to be made in the condition of one class of 
the population without materially injuring 
the other? Did the farmers think that, 
by supporting the Reform, Bill, they would 
secure the integrity of the present Corn 
Laws? If they did so they were woefully 
mistaken. He believed, however, they 
held no such opinion, Did the Ministers 
think that, by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, they could command a majority in 
the agricultural districts? If they did, he 
was sure they would find themselves gross- 
ly mistaken. Jt was but within the last 
five or six months, that the farmers of 
these districts had their farms laid waste, 
and their property pillaged. No means 
had been adopted to prevent the recur- 
rence of these events, and Parliament was 
about to be dissolved. A stronger feeling 
of excitement had not prevailed in the 
country since the time of the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole. The prevail- 
ing opinion sedulously fostered to produce 
the concurrence of the people was, that 
tithes were to be repealed under the influ- 
ence of a reformed Parliament. The his- 
tory of every country in the world showed, 
however, that when tithes were taken from 
the Clergy they were immediately seized 
by the State; and instead of being devot- 
ed to the support of religion, they would 
become a most oppressive Land-tax. He 
made no apology to those whom he ad- 
dressed for having occupied so much of 
the time of the House; he had spoken 
his opinions on the subject of the course 
the Ministers were pursuing, and he would 
conclude by avowing it as his decided 
conviction, that if they were permitted to 
carry their Bill, all funded property would 

become unsafe. ‘Tithes would be devoted 

to confiscation—the House of Lords would 
be destroyed—and the Crown itself shaken 

from the head of the Sovereign. In Ire- 

land the bonds of society would be loosen- 

ed, and fathers, and mothers, and children, 

would rue the day that the Ministers, for their 
own purposes, resolved to revive all party 

diflerences and raise animosities at elec- 

tions. [The hon. Member continued to 

address the House for some time longer, 

but at the conclusion of this sentence the 

report of the first gun which announced 

the arrival of his Majesty resounded 

through the House. It drowned the con- 
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and the cheers, laughter, and cries of 
“order!” which followed the succeeding 
discharges completely prevented our hear- 
ing the purport of the hon. Baronet’s ob- 
servations. When the discharges of ar- 
tillery were almost concluded, the hon. 
Baronet sat down, and} 

Sir R. Peel, Lord Althorp, and Sir 
Francis Burdett rose at the same instant. 
The scene which followed was most extra- 
ordinary. Sir R. Peel was received with 
loud shouts, groans, laughter, and cries of 
“bar!” from the Ministerial benches, re- 
sponded to by cries of ‘ Order!” and 
“Chair!” from those of the Opposition. 
All the endeavours of his friends, aided on 
his part by the most vehement action and 
gesticulation, having failed to obtain a 
hearing, or to induce Sir F. Burdett and 
Lord Althorp, who on their part were not 
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wanting in equal supplicating gestures, to. 


obtain a hearing, 

The Speaker rose, and after a long: in- 
terval of confusion, and repeated cries of 
“shame!” succeeded in obtaining a hear- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman evidently 
labouring utider great emotion, said this 
was the precise situation in which he be- 
lieved they were placed :—Sir Robert Peel 
caught his eye at the conclusion of the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Cornwall. Sir Francis Burdett rose at 
the same time ; and on there being a call 
raised for a preference being given to Sir 
Fraucis, the noble Lord rose, and moved, 
as he had a right to do, that Sir Francis 
Burdett be now heard. The question he 
had now to put was, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett be heard, and on that question the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had as 
undoubted a right to speak, as on any 
other which could come before the House 
[ cheers]. 

Sir R. Peel rose, with this decision in 
his favour, to address the House ; but he 
was received with groans, shouts, laugh- 
ter, and cries of “bar!” from the Minis- 
terial side of the House. 

The Speaker, amid loud cries of 
“shame,” again succeeded in obtaining a 
hearmg. He observed, that when hon. 
Members appealed to him, and called on 
him to lay down the rules of order, he 
thought they should do him the favour to 
rest. satisfied with his decision as to the 
question before the House, and the ques- 
tion to bespoken to. 

Sir R. Pel after some slight interrup- 
tion, was then suffered to proceed. He 
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said that the rules under which that House 
had acted for centuries were not, it would 
appear, to be the rules of a reformed Par- 
liament. The House had that day seen 
un example of a defiance of all regular 
authority, even from the place which was 
occupied by the Ministers of the Crown. 
He did not complain of the dissolution of 
that House : he complained merely of 
the manner in which it was done. He 
did not, however, share the desponding 
feelings of his hon, friend the member for 
Cornwall. He had better hopes for Eng- 
land. He did not advise his countrymen 
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to sit with their hands before them, pa- | 


tiently expecting the confiscation of their 
funded property. He had a proper conti- 
dence in the good sense, and intelligence, 
and just appreciation of character of the 
people of England; and he was satisfied, 
that if they united religiously in a just 
cause, and unite he knew they would, 
that there were no fears of a successful 
issue to that straggle into which they 
were about to enter. [Loud cheers and 
groans, and cries of “ Bar!” and “ Order” | 
He would ask, was it decent thus to at- 
tempt to produce confusion, under the 
pretence of calling to order? If this was 
a foretaste of what was to take place here- 
after, he might, indeed, call on them to 
beware of a reformed Parliament. He 
would tell them what they were about to 
establish by a reformed Parliament. If 
they carried that Bill which the Ministers 
had proposed to them, they would intro- 
duce the very worst and vilest species of 
despotism—the despotism of demagogues. 
They would introduce the despotism of 
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new powers and new laws, to vindicate 
the outraged authority of the Government, 
the King’s Mimisters, at such a crisis, and 
under such a state of society in Ireland, 
had come to a Resolution to dissolve the 
Parliament, in order that they might pro- 
tect themselves from that loss of power 
with which they were threatened. Jf the 
Crown was to be so easily influenced —if 
its independence was so far extinguished — 
it ceased to be an object of interest to 
enterinto itsservice. He perceived, indeed, 
that the power of the Crown had already 
ceased. Ministers had, however, adopted 
this course to protect their places; and 
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they held them with the established cha- 





| 


Journalism—that despotism which had | 


brought neighbouring countries, once 


happy and flourishing, to the very brink of | 


ruin and despair. 
to Ireland; when he saw the state of 


society in the western countics of that | 


kingdom; when he was told that re- 
bellion had almost hoisted its standard; 
and when it was known that landed pro- 
prietors, well aflected to the State, were 
left without the slightest protection to their 
property, and were compelled to move 
their families into the towns, for the pro- 
tection of their lives and properties from 
the marauders, who, in open day, threaten- 
ed them with pillage and destruction—he 
confessed he could not call up words to 
express his astonishment and regret at the 
course adopted by the Government. In- 
stead of coming to Parliament to ask for 


3ut, when he looked | 


racter, in the eyes of the country, of hav- 
ing, during the time they had been in 
office, exhibited more incapacity—more 
unfitness for the conduct of public business 
than was ever shown by any Ministry which 
had attempted to hold power in England. 
They had been in office for some months, 
and not a single measure had emanated 
from them from the day they took office 
till that moment, for the benefit of the 
country. They had pursued the course 
adopted by all Governments called liberal. 
They had tossed on the Table of that 
House some Bills—a Game Bill and an 
Emigration Bill—and after having esta- 
blished, with respect to them and other 
measures, what they called liberal princi- 
ples, they abandoned them to their fate. 
What, then, was to be— 

[The rigkt hon. Baronet was here inter- 
rupted by loud and vehement cries of 
“bar!” He continued standing and 
speaking, when 

The Usher of the Black Rod appeared 
at the Bar of the House, and said, “ I am 
commanded by his Majesty to command 
the immediate attendance of this hon. 


| House in the House of Lords, to hear his 


Majesty’s Royal Assent to several Bills ; 
and also his Majesty’s Speech for the Pro- 
rogation of Parliament.” 

The Speaker accompanied by several 
Members, left the House in obedience to 
the summons, and after a short absence 
returned to the House, and intimated 
to the Members, that having been 
summoned to attend his Majesty in the 
other House, his Majesty was pleased to 
pronounce from the Throne a gracious 
Speech, declaring the present Parliament 
prorogued, with a view to an immediate 
dissolution. 

The Speaker called the Members round 
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the Table at which he took his seat, and | proach the Speaker, amid the confusion, 
read the Royal Speech to them. [For | having shook hands with the right hon. 
which see the Lords, ante p. 1810] The | Gentleman, with the utmost kindness and 
Members left the House; all who could ap- | cordiality. 
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HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


THIRD SERIES. 


PPPCDOOEIODODELODE 


N° I. LORDS.—N?° II. COMMONS. 


POPODOEOIOOTIOTI EE 


N° I. LORDS. 


ApsournMENT for the Christmas recess, vol. ii. 
p. 57—for the Easter holidays, ili. 1130 

Appointments, recent Ministerial ones ques- 
tioned and explained, i. 1024 


Bankrupt Laws, Petition of Merchants of 
London, for the improvement of, ii. 548 
—explanation concerning, il. 728 

Bankruptcy Court Bill, iii. 384, 598—expense 
of old and new systems, iii. 629 

Barilla Duties, ii. 57 

Beer Duties, repeal of, injurious, ii. 656 

Beer Bill, effects of, iii, 1309 

Belgium, motion for treaties concerning, i. 
245. 


Calicoes, printed, repeal of the duty on, 
ili, 344 

Canada, motion for Papers, iii. 1388 

Churches, Additional, Bill to amend Act to 
Build, ii. 557, 728—complaints against, ii. 
1254 

Church of England, Bill to settle the time of 
prescription as to its claims, iii. 442 

Chancellor, Lord (Brougham), observations on 
his own conduct, i. 672—his remarks on 
Farl Stanhope, i. 964,—his patronage how 
disposed of, i. 1295—reply by the Earli..1340 
—allowed to attend a Committee of the 
House of Commons ii. 465—Question as to 
his emolument, ii. 1054 


Chancery, Court of, Motion for Reforming it, 
Ul. 828, 930, 1054 





Civil List, Question concerning it, iii. 176.— 
bill regulating it, iii, 1588, 1754 

Clergy, conduct of, ii. 195, 292, 350—resi- 
dence of, ii. 478, income of, ii. 551 

Clerkenwell Churches, Petition concerning, 
iii. 341 

Coals, repeal of the duty on sea-borne, i. 
370, 1115—question concerning it, ii. 117 
—duties on in the Port of London, ii. 656 

Consolidated Fund Bill, i. 797, ii. 49 

Cotton, impolicy of the proposed tax on, ii. 
618 

Council, Clerk of, appointment of, i. 559 

Country, state of, i.677—Lord Wynford’s 
Motion concerning, i. 828 

Courts of Local Judicature, i. 707 

Creditors, Frauds upon, Bill to prevent, ii. 
1, 551 


Debtors, modes by which they commit fraud, 
ii, 2—fraudulent, Petition against, ii. 551 

Distress in Agricultural districts, ii. 1003 

Distress in Ireland, ii. 826, 1000 

Divorce Law of Scotland, iii. 597 

Down, county of, Petition from, ili. 923 

Doyle, Mr. Martin, conduct questioned, ii. 
738—defended, iii. 1, 179 


East India Company, petition against the 
Charter of, ili. 1737. 

Education, encouragement of, in Ireland, i. 
707 
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Ely, Bishop of, his conduct, ili, 927, 1169 
Funded Property, proposed tax on, ii. 467 


Good Friday, propriety of sitting on that 
day, iii. 1169 

Greece, boundaries of, ii, 658—explanation 
concerning, ii. 729 


Ireland, inflammatory proceedings in, i. 684— 
Repeal of the Union, i. 816, 1197—the Lord 
Chancellor of, question of his removal, i. 816 
—tithes in, i. 1199—measures for, recom- 
mended by Lord Farnham, ii. 49—to be 
proposed by Ministers for the purpose of 
relieving, il. 117—distress in, il, 826—ef- 
fects of the Reform measure in, iii. 1153 


Kent and Sussex, outrages in, i. 422 

Kildare Street Society, petitions concerning, 
i. 421, 707 

King, The, his intended visit to the City of 
London, i. 250, 365 

King’s Speech on opening Parliament, i. 8 

King’s Speech on proroguing Parliament, iii. 
1810 


Labourers, Bill to find employment for, i. 
371, 691 

Law, Common, amendment of, Lord Tenter- 
den’s Bills i. 571, 636 

Law proceedings, amendments in, Lord Wyn- 
ford’s measures, i. 691, 1349 

Law, local Courts for Administering, i. 707 

Legislation, complaint of its being too hasty, 
ili, 327 

Limerick, Earl of, complains of “ The Times,” 
ill, 1478 

London, City of, the King’s intended visit to, 
i. 250 

Lord Lieutenants, conduct of, in appointing 
Magistrates, i. 677 

Lunatics, return concerning, and proposal to 
appoint a commission to examine, i. 1341— 
bill concerning, ii. 828, 838, iii. 980 

‘Malt Duties, Petition for the repeal of, ii. 656 

Mining interest, distress of, i. 316 

Ministers, Declarations of Earl Grey and his 
coadjutors, i. 604—salaries of, ii. 465 

Ministry, the late, conduct of, i. 957—as to 
Ireland, ii. 549—Views as to India, iii. 1737 
—the new, conduct of, i. 1024 


Newcastle, the Duke of, makes a complaint of 
the Attorney General, i. 750 

Non-residence of the Ciergy, causes of, and 
questions concerning the Billi to enforce, ii. 
195, 232, 350 

Norfolk Circuit, inconveniences suffered on, 
i. 1295 


Parliamentary Reform, desire for, in Scotland, 








i, 1338, 11. 194, 662—Ministerial plan of, 
discussed, iii. 107, 983, 1470—influence it 
will have in Ireland, iii. 1742—principle of, 
il, 117 

Parliamentary Reform, petitions concerning, 
classification of, iii. 978 —-from Aldgate, i. 
1205—Birmingham, 547, iii. 326~Calne, 
ili, 440—Cambridge, iii. 326—Darlington, 
ili. 1838— Devonshire, iii.825, 896—Down, 
County of, iii. 844—Dublin, iii. 825— Dum- 
barton, ili. 1313—Dundee, iii, 1153—Had- 
dington, ii, 1313—Kent. iii, 980—Lincoln- 
shire, ili, 590—London, i. 665, iii. 177, 
1332—Norfolk, iii. 440—Northamptonshire, 
iii. 1580—Nottinghamshire, iii. 856—Scot- 
land, i- 1182, ii. 134—NSelkirkshire, iii. 588 
—Sheffield, ii.446—Southwark, iii. 326— 
Worcestershire, ii. 930—Yorkshire, iii. 926 
—From several places, iii. 1728 

Parliamentary Reform, public opinion concern- 
ing, iii. 978 

Parliamentary Reform—Returns to elucidate, 
ii. 394 

Parliament, Dissolution of—Whether Ministers 
had advised it, iii. 1741—Prorogation of, 
ili, 1805 

Patents, Bill to continue, i. 1345 

Peers, propriety of their discussing Resolutions 
submitted to the Commons, ii. 618, 623— 
Violent conduct of, iii. 1805 

Pluralities in the Church, causes of, ii. 195, 
232, iii. 927 

Police, new, of the metropolis, petitions con- 
cerning, i. 493, 665, ii. 990 

Poor-laws, motion concerning, by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, i. 603, 687—for Ireland, iii. 
1386—report of the Committee on, iii, 10 

Portugal, commercial relations with, ii. 478, 
745 

Prescription, Bill regulating, iii. 442 

Privileges of the Tlouse, violated by an indi- 
vidual, i. 821—by a threatening letter, ii. 
1254—by an article in “The Times” News- 
paper, ili. 1478, 1584, 1701, 1748 

Proceedings of the House, ii. 930 

Processions, public, explanation concerning, i. 
821 

Public money, misapplication of, by the late 
Admiralty, ii. 1255 


%eform in Church and State (petitions), i. 1290 
—Ministerial plans concerning, ii. 664 

Regency, Bill appointing one in case of the 
King’s death, i. 500, 667, 763, 764, 1204 

Russian-Dutch loan in Holland, ii. 57 


Scotland, law of, as to Landlords Rights, i. 
1117, il. 205—law of divorce in, iii. 595 
Sisk, Francis, commits a breach of privilege, 
and is apprehended, i. 821 

Slavery in the Colonies, petitions concerning, 
i. 672, T200, ii. 348—-an ambulatery Com- 
mittee proposed, i. 691, 964—observations 
on, i. 706 
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Sovereign, the, improper use of his name, ii. 
827 

Subletting Act (Ireland), ii. 117, iii. 446, 
522, 979, 1347 

Swan River Settlement, motion for information 
concerning the distress there, i. 1345 


Taxes, discussion on the new ones proposed, 
ii, 467, 618 

Timber, proposed tax on, ii. 623 

Tithes, Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill con- 
cerning, i. 727—hill regulating moduses 
for, ili. 327, 925—-commotions on account 
of ([reland), iii, 1-—commutation of, ii. 232 
—exemplifications of their consequences, i. 
1202, ii. 195, 350—lay impropriations of, 





ili. 1129—petitions concerning, i. 1109, ii, 
466, 1001, iii. 528 

Tobacco, objections to prohibiting its growth 
in Ireland, ii, 49 

Treaties relating to the Netherlands, i. 245, 
ii. 57 

Union with Ireland, the Repeal of, i, 816, 1201, 
ii. 349, 549—agitation to promote, iii. 7 

Universities Scotch, propriety of giving them 
representatives, ili. 177—motion for returns 
concerning, iii. 177 


Wellington, Duke of, his resignation of office, 
i, 588 

Wicklow, Union of, petition, ii. 194—mution 
for papers concerning, ii. 730 





N°. COMMONS. 


AnsuRATION, Oaths of, abolition, Bill brought 
in, vol. ii. p. 140 

Accounts, Public, referred to Committee, ii. 
625 

Actions, limitation of, iii. 1365 

Address in answer to the King’s Speech, i. 
55—report on, i. 143 

Adjournments, i. 796, 1398—for the Christ- 
mas Holidays, ii, 66—proposed, at mid- 
night, ii. 547, 780 

Agriculturists, distress of, ii. 209 

Ambassadors expense of, i. 1067, ii. 649 

Amnesty, for agricultural rioters, ii. 246 

Apprentices in Factories, Bill to regulate 
them, ii. 584 

Arbuthnot, Mrs., Motion for a return relative 
to her pension, ii. 90 

Army increase in the number of officers of, 
i, 3:46—grant for, i. 790—increase of, 109% , 
ii. 693—estimates for, ii. 693, 804, iii. 433 

Army and Navy officers—Distinction as to 
enjoying half-pay, when engaged in civil 
service, iii. 1175 

Assessed Taxes, Petitions, i. 971, ii. 59, 367 
—questions and recommendations ooncern- 
ing, iii. 113 

Attwood, Mr., his attack on the Attorney 
General, iii. 1183 


’ Babbage, Mr., a vote for purchasing his Cal- 


culating Machine, iii. 1122 

Ballot, i. 559, 972 

Bank of England, i. 989 

Bankrupt laws (Ireland), question concern- 
ing, iii. 485—Petition from the Corpor- 
ation of London, against, ii. 779 

Barilla, duties on, altered by the Government 
without the consent of Parliament, i. 1363 
—Resolutions concerning, ii. 66, 214 





Beer, adulteration of, i. 749—Bill for the 
sale of, censured, iii. 1493 

Belgium, interference with the affairs of, i. 
297, ii. 693—question concerning, ii, 553 

Benefit Societies, ii. 242 

Boundary line between the English North 
American colonies and the United States, 
ii. 541—Motion for papers relating to, iii. 
440 

Brougham, Lord, conduct of, i. 636 

Buckingham Palace, the expense of, and 
papers concerning it referred to a Com- 
mittee, ii. 586 

Budget, ii. 403—report on, ii. 491 

Burgesses, votes and numbers of, i, 801 

Burghs, Scotch, Petitions for Reform of, i. 
515 

Business, public management of, for the 
Session, i. 140—regulation of for the Christ- 
mas recess, i, 1398—as to receiving peti- 
tions, ii. 914, 1031 


Calicoes, printed, duty on removed, ii. 241 
1045 


Call of the House, ii, 189 

Canada, the object of a recommendation, ii. 
87—Acts, Resolution of a Committee to 
amend them, ii. 686 

Candles, removal of the excise duty on, ii. 
403, 491, 616 

Canine Madness, Bill to prevent its spread- 
ing, ii. 245 

Cape Wine, duty on, ii. 403, 642 

Carrickfergus election, i. 1316, ii. 875 

Catholics, Bill to enable them to make be- 
quests, i. 668 

Census (Ireland) Bill to take it, i. 491 

Chancellor, the Lord, his conduct to the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, ii. 915—~ of 
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Ireland, his appointment questioned, i. 
798, 936, 1370 

Chancery, Court of, i. 953, 1268, 1399— 
Masters in, being Peers, ii. 63, 65 

Charitable Institutions, Bill to exonerate 
from parish rates, i. 809—Bill to author- 
ise inquiry into their funds, iii. $38—be- 
quests to (Ireland), Bill to regulate, ii. 
910 

Chief Baron (Ireland), his retirement blam- 
ed, ii. 1370 

China Trade, Notice concerning it, ii. 193 

Christ Church,.parish of, excluded from the 
Reform Bill, iii. 498 

Churches, power to build and endow, ii. 
139, 665 

Church of England, returns concerning resi- 
dents, i. 998—necessity of reforming the, 
petition, i. 1213 — prescription for its 
claims, ii. 116 — of Ireland [see First 
Fruits], necessity of reforming it, i. 574— 
motion for returns concerning it, i. 1350 
—of Scotland, petition for granting repre- 
sentatives to, ili. 1348 

Civil List, questions and returns concerning, 
i. 364, 798, 799—late Ministers’ plan con- 
cerning, 1.429, 525—present Ministers’ 
plan, 1i. 152, 210, iii. 959, 1102—Bill 
read a first time, iii. 1144—Committee 
upon, iii. 1253—read a third time, iii. 
1371 

Civil List Contingencies, iii. 1122 [see Pen- 
sions. } 

Coals, Sea-borne, the duties on petitioned 
against, i. 510, 826, 1124—proposed to be 
repealed, ii. 403, 616— Resolutions repeal- 
ing, ii. 642, 651—Questions concerning 
the tradein, iii. 913, ii. 486 

Coal trade of the Port of London, Bill for 
regulating, ili. 486—read a first time, iii. 
1092—second time, iii. 1570 

Cobbett, Mr., his Register censured, i. 
1202, 1311—resolution concerning it pro- 
posed, ii. 71—Petition against him, iii. 
579 

Colonial Acts Validity Bill, i. 746 

Colonial Trade Bill [see West-Indies and 
America, trade between them] 

Commons, House of, its privileges discuss- 
ed, ii. 206—tumultuous proceedings in, 
iii, 1831 

Consuls in France, expense of, ii. 640 

Corn Laws, averages of the, i.814 

Corporate Funds Bill, iii. 1128 

Corporation Abuses (Ireland), 
against, i. 426, 591 

Corporations, Members of accused of vio- 
lating their oaths, iii. 338 

Cottons, tax on printed, i. 1304, ii. 784— 
tax on raw, ii, 403, 613, 643, 784, iii. 
429 

Council, Clerk of, i, 514 


Petition 





Country, distress of, i. 214 

Courts, Supreme, India, fees in, iii. 519 

Currency, question concerning an alteration 
in the, i. 1068 

Customs, Consolidation Bill, ii. 130—Acts, 
Resolutions to amend, ii. 642, iii. 429, 
539 


Darling, General, Governor of New South 
Wales, observations on his conduct, ii. 
88 

Debts, small, imprisonment for, i. 128— 
Returns concerning, ii. 309—courts for 
the recovery of, 338 

Deccan Prize money, iii. 529 

Discontent, cause of, i. 1094 

Disturbances, public, i. 631 

Disturbed districts, notice of a Motion con- 
cerning, ii. 132 

Distress, general, i. 214, 426—agricultural, 
i. 383—in Ireland, i. 655, ii. 115, 400, 
602, 604, 674, iii. 529—measures for re 
lieving it, iii. 1210 

Divorce cases, practice of the House of 
Commons in, iii. 1756 

Dower, law regulating, iii. 1365 

Dublin, Corporation of, Petition against, ii. 
652 


East-IndiaCompany, complained of, for allow- 
ing superstition to continue in India, ii. 
60 

dast India Company’s Charter, question con- 
cerning, i. 982—re-appointment of the 
Committee to inquire into, ii, 193—notice 
concerning, iii. 1469 

Education, Parliamentary grants for (Lre- 
land), i. 975—[see Kildare Street Society] 

Election Petitions, law concerning, ii. 366, 
368 

Elections, that of Petersfield, i. 564—post- 
ponement of Committees on, 1.566, 632— 
that of Tregony, discussion on, i. 741— 
Winchilsea, ii. 365—Forfar, ii. 368—(Ire- 
land) Bill to regulate, iii. 1128 

Electors, number of, in cities and boroughs, 
i. 953 

Emigration, Bill to promote, ii. 875—Peti- 
tions for assistance to carry into effect, ii. 
115 

Enfeoffments, law of (Scotland), Bill for 
amending, i. 742 

Entail, law of (Scotland), i. 802 

Equity and law, abuses caused by the union 
of, i. 1403 

Evesham, borough of, Report of Commit- 
tee concerning the election of, i. 1042, 
1119—Motion for superseding the Writ 
for, i. #217—Motion that it is corrupt, ii. 
626—Bill for disfranchising, ii. 665, 1030 

Exeter, Bishop of, [see Phillpotts, Dr.] 








INDEX, 


Excise Acts, alteration of, ii. 1045 
Explanations of misstatements, iii. 381 


Fast, a general one, notice of a Motion for, 
ii. 81—Petitions on, and observations con- 
cerning, ii. 204—Motion for an Address to 
appoint one, ii. 541 

Fines and Recoveries, iii. 1365 

First Fruits (Ireland), Motion for an address 
to the Crown concerning, iii. 407 

Fisherton Gaol. regulations of, ii. 376 

Fitzwilliam, Earl of, peasantry said to be 
turned off his estates, i. 592 

Foreigners, the right of, to petition Parlia- 
ment, ii. 654 

Forfar, Burgh of, Election, i. 518 

Frauds, Statute of, Bill to amend, i. 338 

Freeholders in Ireland, Motion for returns, 
i. 743, 1205—in Counties of Scotland, iii. 
1359 

Funded property, proposed tax on the trans- 
a [see Budget], ii. 403—is given up, 
ii. 


Galway, Corporation of (Petitions), i. 1126 
—Franchise Bill read a first time, ii. 132 
—Petition concerning, iii. 452 

Game Laws, Bill to improve, i. 810—obser- 
vations on, ii. 243—notice of second Bill 
to improve, ii. 393—proceedings with re- 
gard to, li. 555, 594 

Gibraltar, administration of justice at, i. 
590—conduct of refugees at, 1209 

Glass, duties on, ii. 403 [see Budget ]}—pro- 
posed Repeal of given up, ii. 491 

Graham, Sir James, his explanation of the 
use of the word Demagogue, ii. 782 


Half-pay in Civil Offices, ii. 1042 
Hindoo superstitions, ii. 60 


House of Commons, the privileges of, i. 
206 


Jacob, Alexander, committed to Newyate 
for violating the Privileges of the House 
of Commons, ii. 1036—discharged, 1152 

Je»-:, Emancipation of, Petitions and Ques- 
tions concerning, i. 985, 1131, iii. 1249 

Idolatry in India, complaints that it is allow- 
ed, il. 137 

Incendiaries, who and what, i. 519 

India, Supreme Courts in, iii. 319 

Inheritance and Descent, law concerning, iii. 
1365 

Insurrection Act (Ireland), Petition against, 
ii. 929 

Inspector General of Marines, complaints 
of the appointment, ii. 947, 1039 

Ireland, Returns of riots in, i. 210—notice 
concerning its state, ii. 231—see Bankrupt 





Laws—Census — Distress — Education — 
Freeholders — Insurrection Act — Juries 
(Grand)—Kildare Street Society—Land- 
lords—Legal Appointments—Linen Trade 
—Lord Lieutenant—Magistracy—Poor— 
Postmaster General — Subletting Act— 
Tithes—Union, Repeal of—Vestry Acts— 
Vice Treasurer 

Judgment and Execution Bill, i. 1107 

Judges’ clerks ({ndia) act as Attornies, iii. 
519 

Judicature, Local Courts of, Bill to estab- 
lish, i. 359—Petition for, i. 970 

Juries, Grand (Ireland) the subject of com- 
plaint, and their powers explained, i. 907, 
lii. 1249 

Justice, Bill to improve the administration of, 
i. 595, 618, 1107—administration of, in 
Treland, i. 237, iii. 1727 


Kildare Street Society, Petitions against the 
Grants to, ii. 975, 1205, iii. 451—Petition 
for, iii. 402 

Kilkenny, Corporation of, Petitions against, 
i. 1126 

King, the, his visit to the City of London, 
i. 266—Pensions granted to his servants, 
ii. 190 

Knowledge, Taxes on, Petitions for repeal 
of, ii. 488 


Labouring Poor, Bill to provide employ- 
ment for, i. 596, ii. 606—classes, condi- 
tion of, ii. 1316 

Lancaster, Duchy, revenues of, i. 213 

Landlords of Ireland, conduct of, i. 513, 
592 [see Distress in Ireland] 

Language, Inflammatory, usedin Parliament, 
i. 214 

Law, Criminal, Petition for the improve- 
ment of, i. 58%—Common, amendment of 
(Lord Tenterden’s Bills) i. 702 1107—Re- 
form Bill (Ireland), iii. 1249 

Legal Appointments, division of (complaints) 
i. 777—in Ireland, questioned, i. 798, 936, 
1370 

Linen, trade of, in Ireland (Petition),i. 1307 

Liverpool Election, notice concerning, i. 
1338—Petition respecting, 1350—suspen- 
sion of the Writ for, iii, 1140—Resolutions 
concerning, iii. 1756 

London, the City of, King’s visit to, i. 266 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, question con- 
cerning his Proclamations, ii. 312 

Lunacy Commissioners complain of the 
Lord Chancellor, ii. 915 


Magistracy of Ireland, Motion for Returns 
concerning, i. 1188, ii, 102 

Man, Isle of, Returns connected with its 
purchase, ii. 26 

Manchester, Riots at, in 1819, iii. 498 
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Manufactures, annual value of exported, 
&e., ii. 556 


Mayo (Ireland), Distress in, ii. 400 [see Dis- 
tress] 


Methuen Treaty, Question concerning, ii. 


Middle Classes, explanation by Mr. Twiss, 
of his opinions, iii. 496 

Military Asylum, vote for, objected to, iii. 
840 

Militia, Returns connected with it, ii. 310 

Ministers, time of their attendance in the 
House of Commons, i. 265, 351—resig- 
nation of, i. 561—strong declarations of 
the new, concerning Ireland, ii. 324, 340, 
400—what they propose for Ireland, ii. 
604 

Ministry, the old and the new, i. 624 

Misappropriation of public money, ii. 947, 
iii. 951 

Mortmain, Statute of, proposal to extend it 
to Ireland, ii. 910 

Mutiny Bills, threat to oppose them, iii. 174 

Naval Department, misappropriation of 
money in, ii. 947 

Navy Estimates, ii. 947, iii. 948, 1113 

Newgate (Dublin), complaint of prisoners 
confined in, i. 1356 

Newent Stamps on, petitioned against, 
i. 353, 426, 825—proposals concerning, 
iii. 113 

Northumberland, Duke of, the conduct of, 
questioned, iii. 1720 

Nottingham, Procession at, in 1800, iii. 482 


Oaths, taken before the Lord Steward, Bill 
for abolishing, ii. 140—Custom and Ex- 
cise, Bill for abolishing, iii. 1282 


O’Connell, Mr., Question concerning the 
prosecution of, ii.490—explanation given 
of that prosecution, ii. 609, 1006 — 
accused of trafficking for a judicial situa- 
tion, iii. 1353 

Offices abolished by the new Ministry, ii. 
403, 608—by the old Ministry, ii. 720 

Ordnance, Lieutenant-general of, is not to 
be re-appointed, i. 654 — appointments 
in, questioned, ii. 64—Estimates, iii. 1210, 
1505, 1725—savings in the, iii. 1725 





journed Debate, iii. 719—objections to its 
details, iii. 930, 939, 1262—alterations to 
be made in the Committee, iii. 1235, 1391 
— Motion for going into a Committee, 
and General Gascoyne’s Amendment, iii. 
1510—Adjourned Debate, iii. 1605—ter- 
mination of the proceedings with, iii. 1761 
—Bill for Ireland, iii. 325, 707, 842—read 
a first time, iii. 861—Scotland, iii. 317, 
454 

Parliamentary Reform Petitions, i. 559, 972 
—from the City of London, i. 560, iii. 
13, 1494—Cockermouth, i. 210— Dart- 
mouth, i. 573—Nottingham, i. 627 Ar- 
magh, i. 768 — Ipswich, i. 768 — Kent, 
i. 972—Scotland, i. 1044, 1350, iii. 1359 
—Southampton, i. 1210—Middlesex, ii. 
6-—Kirkaldy, ii. 60—St. Albans, ii. 63-— 
Durham and Kirkcudbright, ii. 122—Man- 
chester, ii. 125, 994—Several, i. 895, ii. 
135, iii. 249, 576, 582—Farringdon With- 
out, ii, 139—Merthyr Tydvill, ii. 206— 
Berkshire, ii. 244 — Carlisle, ii. 346 — 
Wells, ii. 366—Cornwall, ii. 486—Devon- 
shire, ii. 603 — Bristol, ii. 996 — Edin- 
burgh, ii. 997, iii. 930—Westminster, ii. 
998—Canterbury, iii. 338—Liverpool and 
Southwark, iii. 404— Portsmouth, &c., 
ili. 448—Haddington, iii. 482—Lathe of 
Aylesford, iii. 496 —Bath, iii. 702, 930— 
York, iii. 1087, 1171—Dublin, iii. 1132— 
Newcastle, iii. 1142 — Hampshire, iii. 
1145— Cambridge, iii. 1183, 1235—Essex, 
iii. 1262 — Sudbury, iii 1391—Sussex 
and Sligo, iii. 1494—Northampton and 
Staffordshire, iii. 1601—Northumberland, 
iii. 1720—West Brownwick, iii. 1728 

Parliamentary Reform, occasions violent 
proceedings out of doors, iii. 115, 249— 
opinions of the humbler classes concern- 
ing, iii. 1728 

Parliament, Returns concerning the Mem- 
bers of, i. 214—privileges of, i. 1299— 
prorogation of, iii. 1831 

Patents continuation Bill, i. 1108 

Pensions, on the Civil List (England), i. 428, 
ii. 9O—(Ireland) i. 1181, ii. 1153. 

Pensions, Motions for Returns, i. 244, 746, 
1066 —recently granted, i. 802, 1020—in 
the colonies, ii. 88—to public officers, ii. 
191, iii, 1175—diplomatic and consular, 
iii. 469 

Personalities complained of, i. 901—between 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hunt, iii. 1349 


Parliamentary Reform, Brougham, Mr,, | Petitions, whether or not they ought to be 


his notice, i, 54 


Parliamentary Reform, Ministerial plan of, 
question when that is to be brought for- 


printed, ii. 101, 342, 653, 1031, iii. 248 
—propriety of receiving from foreigners, 
ii. 654 


ward, ii. 66, and by a Bill, ii. 131—Motion | Phillpotts, Dr., Bishop of Exeter, is he to 


for leave to bring in the Bill, ii. 1061 


—Adjourned Debate on, ii. 1156, 1273, | 


hold the living of Stanhope in commen- 
dam? i. 352, 385, 569, 620, 1184 


iii, 22, 115, 181, 256, 317—Ministers cen-  Places,~unnecessary ones, i. 1069 
sured for not having the Bill ready, iii. Police, Metropolitan, Petitions against it, 


366—Bill for England read a first time, | 


3¢ i. 575, 1046—expense of, i. 704—returns 
iii. 401— second reading, iii, 629—Ad- | 


of, i. 807 
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Poor, the, employment of, ii. 606—public 
relief proposed for, i. 334 

Poor of Ireland, Bill to provide for, ii. 246 

Poor Laws, Mr. Weyland’s Bill to amend, i. 
237, ii. 393 

— Returns of certain Boroughs, ii. 


Post Office, Petitions and complaints against 
it, ii, 63—two-penny, change in, ii. 133 
iii. 1174 

Postmaster General (Ireland) is not to be 
re-appointed, i. 706, 747—Bill for appoint- 
ing one for the whole empire, ii. 153 

Potatoes, tithe of, Bill to abolish, ii. 906 

Printer, the King’s, question as to his patent, 
i. 237, ii. 87, 370 

Privileges, Breaches of, i. 359, ii. 1036, 
1152—-Case of ‘* The Times,’’ iii. 598— 
important question whether the Officers of 
the House should prove Petitions in Courts 
of Law, ii. 206—Committee to inquire 
into, iii. 478 

Processions, public, the impropriety and 
legality of them, i. 985 

Proclamations of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, motion to have them Jaid on the 
Table, ii. 312—Prosecutions arsising out 
of them, ii. 486, 490 

Property, Real, Bills to improve the law of, 
i. 672, ii. 1865— Tax on proposed, ii. 
486 

Protestant Soldiers complain of being made 
to attend Catholic Worship, i. 514 


Queen, Outfit for, iii. 957, 1102—Message 
from the King to provide for, iii. 1365— 
Resolutions in consequence, iii. 1407 


Recorder of Dublin, complaint that he is 
also a Member of Parliament, i. 1356, ii. 
85—Motion for Papers concerning, ii. 384 

Recrimination, i. 229 

Reform, see Parliament 

Regency Bill, i. 797, 954, 996, 1107 

Register, a general one for Deeds, Bill for 
establishing, i. 1233, ii. 28, 346 

Representatives, proportion of, to Persons 
and Property, ii. 206 

Revenue and Expenditure, [see Budget, | 
amount for 183], iii. 540 

Revolutions, the, in France and Belgium, 
remarks on, i. 1388 

Rideau Canal, grant for, i. 794—Committee 
upon, ii. 371 

Riots in Ireland, returns concerning, i. 210 

Rotunda, meetings at, Petition from, ii. 343 

Royal family, revenue of the junior branches, 
ii. 689 

Rye Election, petition complaining of the 





returning officer, ii. 5 
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Salaries, Pensions, &c. motions concerning, 
i. 740, 780, 797—of public officers, Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into, i. 932, 
982—report of, iii. 1175 

Seotland, number of Freeholders in counties 
of, iii. 1359 

Seats in the House, right to, ii. 1060 

Sheriffs (Ireland), a Bill to regulate the 
office of, i. 315 

Shipping interest, petition from, iii. 455 

Ships of War, necessity of building large 
ones, ili. 1113 

Silk Duties, Petition concerning, from South- 
ampton, iii, 539 

Sinecures, Scotland, i. 1182 

Slave evidence, question concerning, 330 

Slavery in the West Indies, arrangements for 
discussing the question of, i. 296—Motion 
for measures to promote its abolition, iii. 
1136, 1408—P: titions for its abolition, and 
for compensation should it be abolished, 
i. 296, 349, 359, 1047, 1352, iii. 1135, 
1144 

Smuggling in Jreland, Bill to prevent, ii. 
54] 

Southampton, claims to be allowed to im- 
port Silk, iii. 539 

Spade Husbandry, utility of, i. 1316 

Spain, relations with, iii. 1209 

Speaker, choice of the, i. 2 

Special Commissions for trying Rioters, ii. 
219 

Stamford election Petition, 703, 1123 

Stamp Duties, consolidated, Bill, ii. 130 [see 
Newspapers | 

Stanhope, the Living of, 932 [see Phillpotts 
Dr. ] 

Steam Boats, proposed tax on, ii. 403 [see 
Budget] 643, 1053, iii. 1143 

Steward, the Lord, oaths Bill, ii. 140 

Subletting Act (Ireland) i. 386, 486 

Sugar Duties, ii. 784, iii. 373 

Sugden, Sir Edward B., his conduct in re- 
lation to the Borough of Weymouth, iii. 
1276 

Supplies, unauthorised application of them, 
il. 947, iii. 951—threat to stop them, iii. 
174 

Supply, Committee of, i. 229, 790, 1066, ii. 
782, 804, 947, 1039, iii. 432, 840, 948, 
1141, 1210, 1305, 1725 

Sussex, Bill for regulating Juries in, i. 347, 
628 


Tallow, monopoly of, ii. 124 

Taxation, Petitions against, i. 353, 383, 1332 

Taxes, Lord Althorp’s plan for reducing and 
modifying, ii. 403 

Tests (Ireland), Bill to amend the law of, 
i. 743 
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Timber Duties [see Budget] remarks on, iii. 
367, 455, 491—Ministerial plan of, iii. 540 

Tithes, Petitions against, i. 1332—from 
Havering-atte-Bower, ii. 29—St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, ii. 398—Devonshire, 465— 
Essex, 605—(Ireland) Petition of Roman 
Catholics against, i. 1355—on Potatoes, 
ii. 906 

Tobacco, Bill for prohibiting the growth of, 
in Ireland, ii. 102, iii. 329—the tax on, ii. 
403 [see Budget]—proposed Repeal of 
given up, ii. 491 

Tower Hamlets Militia, regulations of the 
ballot for, iii. 337 

Trade and Manufactures, Mr. Alderman 
Waithman’s Motion concerning, ii. 556 

Trades, Procession of to St. James’s, i.985— 
[see Processions, public] 

Tregony borough Election, Petition, i. 741 

Truck System, Petitions against, i.33], 1044, 
iii. 598—Bill to suppress the, i. 1133, iii. 
1250 

Two-penny Post extended to three miles from 
the General Post Office, iii. 1174 


Vestries, Select, that of Marylebone, i. 626, 
—Petition against, i. 1203 

Vestry Act (Ireland), iii. 486 

Vice Treasurer of Ireland, i. 778—duties of 
that Office, ii, 81 





Under Secretary for Ireland, the propriety 
of his removal questioned, i. 1369 

Union with Ireland, Repeal of, Petitions for, 
i. 318, 583, 782, 901, 1000, 1306, ii. 488, 
iii. 21, 857 


Ways and Means, i. 1086, ii. 613, iii. 367 

West Indies and America, Act for regulating 
the Trade between, 299, 471, 1311, iii. 
345, 430, 535 

West-India Planters and Proprietors, Pe 
titions for compensation, i. 1047, 1180 

West-India interest, motion for returns, ii. 
126—Resolution that it is in distress, ii. 
784—Question concerning, when to be 
decided, iii. 938 

Wicklow, Union of, Motion for papers re- 
lating thereto, ii. 634, iii. 473 

Windsor Castle, grant for, i. 791—Motion to 
refer the accounts and estimates of, to a 
Committee, ii. 586 

Wines, French, Portuguese, and Cape, pro- 
posed duties on, ii. 403, [see Budget] 642 

Wines and Woollens, in relation to Portugal, 
question concerning, ii. 539 

Writs, power to issue under particular cir- 
cumstances, i. 1299, iii, 1183 


Yachts, expense and uses of, iii. 113 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES—(Hansarp’s). 


“ Hansarn’s ParniaMENtary Desares consists of two Series: 
the first, in Forty-one Volumes, commencing with the year 1803, and ending 
at the period of the Death of George the Third : the second, commencing with 
the Accession of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, the completion of 
whose reign (with the exception of the prorogation by his successor) con- 
cludes the Twenty-fifth Volume of that Series—The Third Series, now in 
progress by publication of this (the third) Volume, commenced with the 
present Reign, Wiii1amM IV. 

“To the fidelity and strict impartiality with which it has been conducted, 
testimony of the most flattering description has been borne by nearly 
every one of our great Public Men, and by all our most distinguished Literary 
Journals. In the thirty-eighth number of the Quarterly Review will be 
found an elaborate article, written by the late Mr. Cannine, on Mr. 
Brougham’s Education Committee and the Reform of Charity Abuses. 
Having, in the course of it, occasion to refer to the Debates in Parliament 
on the Renewal of the War in 1815, and to those on the State of the Country 
in 1816 and 1817, that eminent man took occasion to pronounce HaNnsarn’s 
ParLiaMENTARY Desates to be “a Record, which, for fidelity, fulness, 
and despatch, has certainly never been equalled.” 

“ Neither has the Edinburgh Review withheld its meed of approbation. 
‘ We cannot,’ it says, speaking of this Work, and of its companion, Tur 
PartiaMentTanry History of EnGianp;—‘ we cannot quote this careful 
and judicious Collection without bearing testimony to its singular merits. 
It deserves, as well as the New Edition of the Srare Trias, undertaken 
by the same Proprietors, to be numbered among the most useful and best 
conducted Works of late years. Both are indispensable parts of all Collec- 
tions of English History.’ This latter panegyric came, like the former, 
from the pen of one of the most distinguished men of the day. 

“ It is hardly necessary to add, that a Work which has been thus spoken 
of, and which, in consequence, has found its way into most of the great 
public and private Librarics, not only of the United Empire, but of Europe 
and America, will continue to be conducted with that fidelity and perse- 
verance which a reception so flattering is calculated to produce. As a book of 
Parliamentary-historical Reference it will continue to be, ‘indispensable.’ 

‘‘ In addition to the Debates of both Houses, the Work contains an in- 
valuable collection of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of many hundred 
Reports, Estimates, Returns, Protests, Petitions, Treaties, Conventions, Lists 
of Divisions, &c. &c.; together with a regular Series, for the last twenty- 
five years, of Accounts relative to the Finances and to the Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom. ‘These documents are exact copies of 
those laid before Parliament. They are to be met with in no other publica- 
tion, and will be found eminently convenient and useful to the Reader: to 
whom, indeed, if his attention be at all turned to subjects of Political 
Economy, they are essentially necessary. By aid of the InpEx hereafter 
announced, and in which considerable progress is made, they will be capable 
of instant reference. 

‘‘ Finding that others have taken to themselves some merit by the 
adoption of an original feature of this Work, Mr. Hansard has been induced to 
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resume it; and to give, in a condensed form, the minor proceedings of each 
day, under the head of ‘ minuves,’ wherever they can be of use, regarding 
the time of publication, either as matter of immediate information to the parties 
interested, or of future reference. 

“ The Paper and the Printing, in consequence of the recently-invented 
machinery in their respective departments, will be found to have been much 
improved; and no expense or labour will be spared to render the Work 
deserving of that increasing patronage which it has, for so many years, enjoyed.” 

The Volume usually consists of about forty-five sheets royal octavo, 
large page of double column, in type similar to that of this Advertisement. 
To the Volumes of the Session are affixed, a copious Table of Contents 
containing List of Matters debated upon in either House—Alphabetical Lists 
of Members who have spoken upon any subject.—An official Roll of the House 
of Peers; and a List of the Members of the House of Commons, distinguish- 
ing the place for which each sat in that Session; and a List of all places re- 
turning Members, with the names of those Members ;—such Lists will be 
continued for every future session. 

The Volumes have been published at £1. 11s. 6d. boards; or £1. 15s. 
half bound, russia, fully lettered ; the Price, (from Volume 22,) is reduced to 
£1. 10s. boards, £1. 13s. half bound. The Sessions have varied in quan- 
tity, making sometimes two, sometimes three Volumes ; the last year, from 
the extraordinary length and importance of the Debates, Four Volumes 
were unavoidable. The work is, for convenience of current reference, 
published in Parts, Five making a Volume, at 6s. each. 

A very small number of perfect Sets, viz. from the year 1803 
to the Death of George III., Forty-one Volumes; and (Szeconp Series) 
commencing with the Accession of his late Majesty George the 1Vth, and 
continued to the 9th year of his reign, 1828, in Nineteen Volumes, re- 
main on hand: notwithstanding which, as the purchaser of so large a Work 
must necessarily be at a considerable sacrifice of expense, the Proprietor is 
willing to dispose of a certain number, in complete Sets of Sixty Volumes, 
at a discount of 30 per cent from the publishing prices, if taken within this 


year. 


Immediately connected with this Work, is 
THE PARLIAMENTARY UISTORY, 


From the earliest Period of Parliament, 6 Wm. I. 1072, to 43 Geo. III. 1803, 
in Thirty-six Volumes. 


The History and Debates thus forming the only complete Legislative 
History of England extant. These will be sold at a similar discount. 

“ Of Tue Partiamentary History it is not too much to say, 
that it has completely superseded all former Collections. In the preface 
to the recently-published posthumous work of the great modern Historian, 
Archdeacon Coxe—(‘‘ Memoirs of the Pelham Administration,”)—there is 
the following valuable tribute to its merits. Speaking of the Parliamentary 
Journal of the hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Mr. Coxe says, ‘‘ This curious narrative, containing a faithful account of 
** the Proceedings of the Lower House, recorded under the impression of the 
“* moment, and accompanied with occasional views of the political history 
“ and character of the times, has been printed by Mr. Hansarp, in his 
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“ collection of Parliamentary Debates. I have likewise examined and com- 

“pared the reports of the speeches given in the Gentleman’s and the 
“London Magazines: but, in tracing the proceedings of the Legislature, 
“ I have derived the greatest assistance from ‘ Tur PartiamentaRry His- 
“tory” published by Mr. Hansarp; which forms an invaluable and 
“ indispensable appendage to our national annals, and contains a vast mass 
“* of curious information.” 


In order to render the before-named Works more generally useful, 
there is now in the Press 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 


oR, 
INDEX OF READY REFERENCE 


To the recorded Debates and Proceedings in both Houses, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: being an Analytical Index :—I. to The Parlia- 
mentary History of England, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803. 
II. to The Parliamentary Debates, from the Year 1803 to 1830. With 
an InpEx containing the Name of every Member who took a part in 
the said Debates and Proceedings. In Two Volumes. The Second Volume 
(for the Debates Sixty-two Volumes) will be firsé published, and as a great 
portion of the Work is already in the hands of the Printer, this very 
essential Volume will appear in the course of a few months. 





Another Work, equally connected with the History of our Country, is now 
brought up to the last Case of public «mportance. 


A Comptete Coutiecrion or STATE TRIALS and Proceedings 
for High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest 
Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations: compiled by 
T. B. Howe tt, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued from the Year 1783 
to the present Time, by Tuomas Jones Howext, Esq., his son. 


With an INDEX Volume, by D. Jarpine, Esa. 


The whole complete in Thirty-four Volumes, at £1. 11s. 6d. per Volume, 
tuken singly; but if in the complete Set, a discount will be allowed upon 
this Work, as upon the preceding, of 30 per cent. 








*.* Such Members of the two Houses as may wish to communicate on the 
subject of the Works, are requested to forward their favours to Mr. 
Bice, Office for Hansarn’s Partiamentary Desates, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, or to Mr. Hansarv, at Tur Press, 

Paternoster Row, 





| 
: 
: 















As wm adverting to any Proceedings in Parliament, the Reader must 





have frequent occasion to refer to “ Hansann’s PARLIAMENTARY 


History,” and to the Series of “Hansarn’s PanLiaMENTARY 


Desates;” the subjoined Tanies, which exhibit at one view the 


period comprised in each volume of those Works, will be found very 


useful. 





A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 





Shewing the A.D. and the A. R. in which the 
Thirty-six Volumes of Hansarp’s PartiamMen- 
any History or ENG ianp respectively com- 
mence and conclude. 



















Shewing the A.D. and the A. R. in which the 
Volumes of the Series of Hansanp’s Panu. 
MENTARY Denares respectively commence and 
conclude. 





Hivst Series. 

















VOL. Ii 6 Wm. 11072 to 22 James I 1624 
II] 1 Cuas. I 1625 ,. 18 Cuas. I 1642 
11118 I 1642 .. 12 II 1660 
1V| 12 —— 11 1660 .. 4 James II 1688 
Vi 4 Jas. Il 1688 .. 13 Wm. II 1702 
VIj lAwne 1702..13 Anne 1714 
VII| 1 Geo. 11714.. 8Geo. I 1722 

VIIT| 9 — 1722 .. 6Geo. 11 1733 
1X| 6Geo. 111733 .. 10 ——- — 1737 

xX! 10 —— — 1737 .. 12 —~ — 1739 
aanis —— — 1739 .. 14 —— — 174) 

Xi) 14—— — 1741... 16 ——~ — 1743 
pets. — 19743 .. 2. — 1747 
XIV| 20 —— — 1747 .. 26 —— — 1753 
XV/26 — 1753 .. 4 Gro. IIL 1764 
XVI) 5Geo. HI 1765 .. 1) ~~ — 1771 
XVII 11 — 1771 .. 14—— — 1774 
XIX/17 —— — 1777 .. 19 ——~ — 1778 
KX119 ~~. — 1778 .. 320 ——. — 1780 
Sari) — 1780 »«» 21 ~—— — Tel 
weeriet os ~~ 1781 .. Bui. — Tee 
SK 22 = 1982 .. 24 cau —~ 1788 
eee —~ 1783 ,. 25... — 178d 
XXV/|25 —. — 1785 .. 296 _. — 1786 
Teves... +1786 .. 2 —. — 1788 
XXVIII28 __ . — 1788 .. 29 __._. — 1789 
XXVIII I9 — 1789 .. 31 —_. — J791 
Reeeees 1701 .. BB... «en 1999 
KXXIdS —.. — 1782 .. 34. — 17994 
XXXI1|34. — 1794 .. 36 ___. — 1795 
XXXITI35 we — 1795 ., 37 — — 1797 
XXXIJ1/37 _. — 1797 .. 39 __ ~— 1798 
XXXIV/39 _. — 1798 .. 40 ___. — 1800 
XXXV/40 — — 1800 .. 41 ___. — 1801 
42 mem — J801 ,. 48 —— — 18038 








VOL. 























Third Sevies. 





VOL. I—I1|44 Gro. III 1803/4 
IN—Vv| 45 — 18065 - 
VI—VII| 46 —— ~ 1806 
VIN—1X|47 —— — 1806/7 
X—x1/ 48 —~ ~ 1808 
XII—xIVv| 49 —— — 1809 
XV—XVII}50 — 1810 
XVII—XX]51 — 1810/11 
XXI—XXII1/ 52 — 1812 
XXIV—XXVI153 —— — 1812/13 
XXVITI—XXVINI|54 — J813/14 
XXIX—XXXI155 —— — 1814/15 
XXXII—XXXIV/| 56 —— — 1816 
XXXV—XXXVI/57 —— — 1817 
XXXVII—XXXVII1/58 —— — 1818 
XXXIX—XLI59 ——~ ~— 1819 
XLI/60 —~ — 1819/20 
New, or Decony, Series. 
VOL, I—III} 1 Gro, IV 1820 
IV—V] 2 — 182) 
vI—vit| 3 —— — 1822 
VIII—1x | 4 —— ~ 1823 
ma, | ee 
XM—xii| 6 —— — 1825 
XIV~XVii 7-—— — 1896 
XVII| 8 —. — 1997 
XVIII—X1IX] 9 —— — 1828 
3X10 ——. —. jase 
<Msi—XKV i —— ~. 16 


1, 11, JIT | 1 Witr. 1V. 1820/1 





























